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ABSTRACT 

This  catalog  contains  descriptive  inforiation  on  660 
products  funded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE).  Purpose  of  the  catalog  is  (1)  to  infori  educational 
practitioners,  developers,  policy-aakers,  and  publishers  about  a  wide 
range  of  educational  products  and  (2)''  to  help  potential  consuiers 
select  the  nost  appropriate  educational  products  for  their  needs. 
Included  are  NIE-spcnsored  products  that  have  been  published 
coBiercially,  as  well  as  those  available  through  noncoiiercial 
sources.  Approxiaately  two-thirds  of  the  products  require  no  training 
or  technical  assistance;  in  aany  eases  any  necessary  assistance  is 
available  froi  the  product's  developers  or  publishers.  The  product 
descriptions  are  organized,  into  12  aajor  subject  areas,  including  (1) 
aesthetic  education,   (2)  basic  skills,   (3)  early  childhood  education, 
(U)  education  and  work,  (5)  educational  equity,.  (6)  evaluation,  ^ 
■easureient,  and  needs  assessment,   (7)  finance,  productivity,  and 
■anageient,   (8)  guidance  and  counseling,  (9)  inforiation  utilization 
and  disseiination,   (10)   postsecondary  education,   (11)  social 
education/social  science,  and  (12)  teacher  education.  Six  separate 
indexes  list  the  products  by  subject,  intended  user, 
developer/author,  geographic  location  of  developer/author,  ledia,  and 
catalog  page  number.  (Author/JG) 
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1  FOREWORD 


More  than  3  years  ago,  Congress  created  the  National  Institute  of 
hducation  (NIE)  with  the  mandate  to  improve  American  education 
through  research,  development,  and  dissemination  activities.  The 
Catalogs)}  NIE  Education  Products.,  the  first  of  its  Icind  published  by 
NIL,  represents  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  educational  research'- 
ers  artd  others  in  the  form  of  education  ^oducts  for  use  in  the 
Nation'^ schoojs,  developed  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $100  million, 

The  Catalog  was  designed  to  serve  a  number  of  audiences  It 
provides  educators  at  all  levels  of  education  with  a  ready  and 
comprehensive  source  of  information  on  new  tools  and  methods  for 
improving  and  facilitating  the  teaching  and  learning  processes. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  .interested  in  X\\q  many  quahty 
educational  products  developed  with  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  Parents  can  become  informed  on  new  approaches  and 
diverjse  wthods  for  educating  their  children,  ,\nd  pubhshers  c;an  be 
apprised  of  tlie  Hitest  products  available  for  publishing  and  market- 
ing to  the  education  community.  However,  it  is  the  students  of  the 
country  who  we  hope  wdl  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  effort*? 
j_  that  went  into  the  development  of  these  products. 

NIE  is  indebted  to  the  many  developers  and  authors  who 
contributed  not  only-tha  products  described  in  the  G/m/o^' but  also 
the  Catalog  information  about  them 

The  Institute  thus  presents  this  Catalog  as  evidence^pf  progress 
toward  fulfillmg  its  mission  and  mandate  from  Congress. 

Scnta      Rai/en  Harold  L.  Hodgkiix3on 

A  ssociatc  Director  Director  ^ 

for  Dissemination 
and  Hesounes  * 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  IS  the  rirsi  Catalog  of  NIE  Education  Products,  It  contains 
descriptive  information  on  660  products  funded,  in  Whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  The  primary  purposes  of  the 
Catalog  are  twofold:  (I)Ta inform  educational  practitioners,  devel- 
opers, policymakers^  and  publishers  about  a  wide  range  of  school- 
.  oriented'' proj^ucts  developed  with  Federal  R&D>unds  and  (2)  to' 
provide  information  to  help  potential  consumers  make  decisions 
concerning  the  most  appropriate  education  products  for  their  needs. 

DevelopmJnt  of  the  Catalog.  ' 

In  Effbruary  1975  NIE  requested .  all  its  past  and  current^ 
contrj4rtors  and  grantees  to  provide  information  on  each  product- 
defined  as  any  tangible  outcome  from  a  project  which  could  be  used 
to  improve  or  facilitate  the  teaching  and  learning  processes-which 
would  be  ready  for  implementation  by  November  30,  1975.  In  the^ 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  these  entries,  NJe  asked  developers 
to  include  "limitations,  provisos,  arid  unknowns  as  well  as  positive 
information"  and  to  makje  "assurances  and  claims"  about  their 
produtts,,  which  they  were  expected  to  be  able  to  support  with 
credible  evidence.  Assurances  were  to  be  iP^de  that  the  product, 
when  used  as  directed,  would  not  affect  users  negatively,  would  not 
perpetuate  social  biases  (such  as  sexism  and  racism),  and  was  indeed 
rephcable  or  transportable.  Jf  developers  could  not  make  these 
assurances,  they  were  to  specify  the  negative  attributes  and,  where 
appropriate,  suggest  how  uscis  c6uld  protect  themselves  against 
potential  hazards.  This  request  for  assurances  was  madejn  the 
tradition  of  Government  protection  of  safety  of  the  individual  and 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens. 

In  the  claims  section  of  each  product  entry,  developers  were 
encouraged  to  make  supportable  assertions  about  the  positive 
attributes -of  their  products.  These  claims  (related  to  product 
effectiveness,  cost  advantages,  uniqueness,  etc.)  extend  beyond  the 
minimal  assurances  with  respect  to  safety,  transporfability,  and' 
social  fairness  of  ttle  product. 

Catalog  users  should  note  that,  because  of  time  and  staff 
constraints,  NIE  did  not  verify  the  product  descriptions  submitted 
by  the  developers.  All  descriptions  were  included  if  they  had.been 
received  by  a  specified  date  and  if  they.addressed  the  informational 
elements  requested  in  the  guidelines.  Thus  NIE  cannot  cejrtify  the 
accuracy,  completeness,  or  objectivity  of  the  developers'  statements. 
There  are  many  other  NIB  products  still  m  the  developmental  and 
testing  stages  which  are  not  ir\cluded  in  this  firsi  dialog,  and  ther.^ 
are  no  doubt  others  which  were  inadvertently  omitted.  If  this 
Catalog  is  judged  useful  by  consumers,  future  editions  are  antici« 
pated  that  will  include  additional  products  and  updated  information 
on  those  in  this  edition. 
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Summary  Analysis  of  Catalog  Products  '  > 

The  660  products  described  in  th^s  Catalog  were  developed  at  a 
cost  of  over  $10p  milli6n.  The  majority  are  from  the  federally  ' 
sponsored  educational  laboratories  and  university-based  research  and 
developm<Jnt  cpiUers  established  a  decade  ago.  The  rematoder  were  * 
produced  by  the  ^Educational  Resources  Information  Cente^  (ERIC) 
Clearinghouses  and  other  developers,^  ^ 

The  developers  clain>  that  approximatejy  half  of  these  products 
have  undergone  small-scale  controlled  tests  of  effectiveness,  and 
about  half  have  been  revised,  One-third^claim  large-scale  replications 
in  a  number  of  sites  to  confirm  that  the  products  are  effectivf ,  can 
be  used  with  little  difficulty,  and  Work  in  a  variety  of  settings.  These 
,  percentages  are  particularly  impressive  when  one  examines  informa- 
tion  on  evaluations  of  other  educational  products.  For  example, 
testimony  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee,x>n  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1971,  revealed  that  only  1  percent  of  the  *400,000  education  • 
products  currently  available  have  been  improved,  Ijased  on  data 
gathered  from  the  prime  users  (usually  students). 

The  13  subject 'area  categories  of  the  660  products  raRge  from 
aesthetic  education  for  elementary  school  students  to  postsecondary 
education,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  basic  skills,  education  and 
work,  arfd  educational  equity.  The  costs-of  the  products,  indicative 
of  their  .si^e  and  complexity,  range  from  35  f6r  an  early 

childhood  mathematics  brochure  to  several' hundred  dollars  for  a 
multimedia  set  of  mathematics  materials  spanning  several  grades  and 
classrooms.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  products  appear  to 
require  no  training  or  technical  assistance  for  their  use.  In  many 
cases  where  this  training  or  assistance  is 'needed  or  desired,  it  is 
available  from  the  developers  or  publishers. 

The  Catalog  includes  NIE-sponsored  products  which  have  been 
pubhshed  commercially  as  well, as  thosQ  which  are  available  from 
noncommercial  sources.  Those  available  from  noncomrpercial 
sources  are  usually  products  ititended  for  a  restricted  audienfe  for 
which  commercial  publishers  arr  unwilling. to  commit  resources. 
Although  all  the  products  in  the  Catalog  were  scheduled  to  have 
been  completed  by  November  30,  1975,  distribution  arrangements 
may  not  have  been  made  in  every  case.  Information  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  products  may  be  obtained  from  the  sources  identified  in  the 
Catalog. 

Product  Selection  Criteria 

How  sliould  one  go  about  selecting  an  educational  product,  either 
from  the  Catalog  or  another  source?  In  developmg  guidelines  for  the  ~ 
product  descriptions,  NIE  tried  to  anrtcipate  consumer  needs  for 
descriptive  aKd  analytical  summary  information  to  make  product 
screening  decisions  easier.  The  items  in  the  Catalog  descriptions  were 
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thus  designed  to  help  consumers  judge  the  adequacy  of  iht  product 
according  to  some  general  selection  criyeria. 

Before  selecttu^  an  educational  product ,  a  potential  consumer 
might  consider  the  following  criteria:  , 

•  Need-Does  the  product  appear  to  fotus  on,  your  needs  and 

desires?  Does  it  address  th(  subject  area,  goals,  and 
intended  users  which  you  have  identified  as  needmg  help? 
Does  the  product  conform  ta  your  instrvctional  ^yle  and 
your  students'  learning  style?  Does  it  address-your  desired 
values?  • 

•  Practicability  and  atcilability  Does  the  product  appear  to  be 

practical  or  useful  for  you?  Will  it  be  available  vyhen  you 
.    need  it? 'is  it  sufficiently  well  documented  so  that  you 

know  what  y^DU  will  be  selecting?  If  auxiliary* services, 
^    equipment,  expertise,  or  training  are  ^needed  to  use  the 

product  as  prescribed,  will  you  be 'able  to^attain  them? 

•  Co%ts  (including  inTn^  and  continuation  costs  for  materials, 
,  equipment*  space,  time,  and  personnel)~Can  you  afford 

Ait  product?  Will  the  product  be  used  by  enough  students, 
/nough  times  to  warrant  its  purchase  or'rental?  Can  sharing 
»  arrangements  reduce  high  costs?  * 

•  Eqse  of  use  -Is  it  reasonably  easy  to  implement  .and  maintain 

quality  use'o*  he  product?  Is  it  likely  to  fit  in  with  your 
organization's  cu  .straints?  Is  it  comprehensive  or  supple- 
^   mentary?  Can  it  be  used  in  part?  Can  the  product  f>c 
adapted  4^fit  your  special  needs  or  constraints? 

•  Acceptability  to  users-  Are  teachers,  students,  administrators,  and 

community  members  likely  to  be  opposed  to  this  producf^ 
Is  there  hkely  to  be  a  self-sustaining  interest  in  continuing 
the  product  use 

•  Intrinsic  (juaiity  Doqs  the  product  appear  to  have  sufficiently 

hijeh  intrinsic  quality  to  be  worthy  of  selection?  Are  the 
assurances  of  social  fairness  (sex,  race,  age,  etc.)  adequate 

*       for  your  users?  Are  the  contents  sufficiently  accurate  and 
up-to-date  for  the  intended  users?  Does  the  instructional 

.  * '  design  meet  your  standards  for  quality  on  use  of  motiva- 
tional tachniques>  statement  of  objectives,  orientation  and 
evaluation  components,  appropriate  sequencing  and  pacing, 
etc.?  Is  the  technical  quality*  relating  tx)  clarity,  in telligibil* 
ity,  or  durability  of  audio,  "ideo,  pjfnt,  manipulable,  or* 
computet*  materials  acceptably? 

•  Product  appeal -Docs  the  product  appeal  to  reviewers?  Are  the 

materiltts  creative,  artistic,  unique?  Do  users  and  reviewers 
indicate  that  they  l/ke  the  product? 
Careful  product  development-Does  it  appear  that,  the  product 
was  well  or  carefully  made?  Was  the  rationale  convincing'^ 
^  |Was  there^  a  needs  assessment  or  task  analysis  prior  to 
development?  Was  the  product  revised  based  on  feedback 
from  learners,  users,  and' other  expert  reviewers?  Were  the 
developers  quahfied  in  development  techniques  as  well  as 
the  content  area  covered? 

•  Effectiveness '-h  the  product  effective  in  promoting  desirable 

changes'^  Will  it  help  promote  changes  which  you  need  or 
want,  skill  or  performance  changes,  gains  in  knowledge, 

ERJC  .  _ 


awareness,  changes  in  attitudes?  Are  the^  changes  suffi- 
ciently large  and  durable?  ArV  there  positive  t)ypr6ducts 
associated  with  these  changes,  such  as  the  ability  to  achieve 
gains  in  a  sfiorter  time  than  usu^?  Will  the  product  cause 
harm  or  ccfhtribute  to  changes  which  may  be  detrimental? 
Does  the  product  create  or  stimulate  latent  ot  existing 
problems? 

Pjior  *to  makiog  final  judgements  based  on  the  above  criteria,  a 
•  potential  consumer  might  also  want«  to  check  the- quality  of  the 
evidence  supporting  the  developer's  claims  and  make  comparisons 
with  other  products. 

i  Quality  of  evidence -Do  you  suspect  that  important  evidence  wau. 
omitted?  Was  the  evidence  relevant?  Were  the  indicators  or 
instruments  reliable  and  valid?  Was  the  evidence  and  the 
way  it  was  collected  and  rejported  objective?  Does  the 
evidence  present  a  convincing  case  tha*  the  effects  caused 
by  or  attributed  to  the  product  were  the  result  of  tl^e 
product's  use,  or  couW  they  beattributed  tg  other  effects,  - 
such  as  the  regular  education  process  or  normal  matura- 
tion? Will  the  'product  be  just  as  'effective  in  other. 
^  appropriate  situations?  Were  the  samples  of  {Product  effects 
examined  with  sufficient  numbers  and  types  of  users  in 
typical  user  locations? 

•  Comparisons-li  may  also  be  helpful  to  compare  one  product  to 
another  or  to  common  ahernatives  based  on  multiple 
criteria.  For  example,  is  product  X  better  than  your 
currently  used  product  based  on  "ease  of  use,"  "social 
fairness."  "effectiveness,"  etc.?  ^ 

Consumers  should  remember  that  the  above^criteria  and  appraisal 
dimensions  are  just  a  sample  of  marvy  that  might  be  used  for 
screening  or  final  selection  decisions.  They  should  be  prioritized 
according  to  one's  own  needs  and  desires.  In  most  cases  the  brief, 
summary  product  descriptions  in  the  Catalog  will  be  useful  primarily 
k)T  selecting  a  small  grciup  of  product  alternatives,  which  then 
.should  be  reviewed  in  d«pth  before  a  final  selection  decision  is  made. 

Other  Sources  of  Product  Information 

There  are  a  number  of  other  sources  of  information  on 
educational  products  and  progi^M\s  available.  Space '  limitation 
^prevents  a  complete  listing  here,  but  two  sources  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Eduction,  HEW,  ar^ 

•  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20208 
ERIC  is  a  national  computerized  educational  informa- 
tion system  which  collects,  processes,  and  makes  avail- 
'^ble  a  wide  range  of  educational  documents.  NIE  will 
encourage  developers  of  products  in  the  Catalog  to 
prepare  backup,  additional  detailed  informatiorn  on- 
these  products  for  inclusion  in  ERIC.  Such  information 
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would  b€  summaries  of  evidence  to  support  the. assur- 
ances and  claims,  fi^ld  test  or  evaluation  reports, 
development/revision  reports,  case  studies  describing, 
how  the  products  were  used  by  specific  groups,  and  lists 
of  user  sites.  Also  included  in  ERIC- are  a  number  of 
State  catalogs  of  effective  programs  and  practices 
operating  m* local  schools. 
•  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  (JDRP),  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  2()202 

The  JDRP,  a  joint  NIEX)E  panel,  was  established  to 
review  and  judge  Division  of  Education  programs  and 
products  on  evidence  of  effectiveness.  Brief  descrip. 
tions,  including  information  on  program  characteristics 
and  adoption  criteria,  of  over  100  programs  approved  as 
of  July  1^76  appear  in  a  publication  entitled  Eduixi- 
tionat  Programs  That  Work.,  copies  of  which  are  availr  . 
•  able  from  NDN  Catalog  Order  Department,  Far  West 
Laboratory^or  Educational  Research  and  Development, 
1855  Folsom,  San  francisco,  Gahfornia  ^MI03,  at  $4.t)5 
each."  ^  i 

Catalog  User  Guidelines 

Both  the  guKlchncs  for  product  description  entries  and  the 
<ataii>^  Itself  are  designed  to  facilitate  access  to  the  informatii)n  on 
•  educational  products  contained  within  these  covers  The  Catalog  is 
duKlod  into.  12  nujor  subject  areas,  thrce  of  which  have  been  further 
subdivided  B,isiL  Skilk,  Education  and  Work,  and  Hducational 
Lquiiy  In  each  ot  these  areas,  subjieadin^s  are  treated  as  separate 
subject  areas  in  themselves  so  that  there  are  2:^separate  subject  areas.  ' 
throughout  the'two  volumes  of  the  Catalog     '  ' 

I  he  Catalog  mclilles  a  subject  overview  a  broad  state  of  the  art 
/  review  for  each  of  the  fields  addressed,  tach  overview  was  prepared 
b\  a  distuiguished  practitioin?rAesearcher,or  NIE  program  speeiqfist  ' 
chosen  for  his  or  her  lamiliarity  with  the  urea  under  review.  In  tnost 
cases  NIE  program  specialists  reviewed  the  ovtJrview'  and  addec^ 
addiiioiml  information  regarding  NIE-sponsored  products  relevant  to 
the  field.  The  resulting  overviews  .erve  as  introductions  to  'the 
.  subieci  areas  of  the  Catalog.  The.  Institute  does  not  necessarily 
'endorse  the  views  expressed  in  these  overvieN^s,  nor  should  Institute 
policy  be  inferred  from  authors^  suggest utns  for  future  research  and  . 
deveh)pment  activities. 

The  guidelines  developed  for  product  descriptions  w^re  designed 
with  the  educational  practitioner,  as  potential  consumer,  m  mind. 
All  product  descriptjons  conform  to  a  standardized  format 'fo 
provide  uniformity  of  ai;cess  to  product  information.  Product 
descriptions  were  edited  only  for  Government  Printing  Office  style 
and  rontormity  to  the  suggested  product  description  guidelines 
Developers  were  encouraged '  to*  include  photographs  and  line 
diawmgs  to  supj^enient  the  narrative  descriptions:  They  submitted 
information  under  the  following  standardized  headings  , 


NIE  Product  Title 

Developer/Author 

Narrative  Description  of  Product  . 

Subject  Area(s)  \ 

Intended  Users  and  Beneficiaries 

Goal(s)  or  Purposc(s)  Oearning  outcomes) 

Patterns  of  Use  J 

Assessment  Provisions 

Time  Requirements 

Implementation  Procedures 

Materials  and  Equipment 

Assurances  and  Claims 

Availability 


Individual  products  within  each  subject  area  are  generally 
sequenced  by  type  according  .to  the  following  categorizations: ' 

•  Curriculum 

. .  Student  type 

.  Computer  assisted  ^ 
.  .  Self-instructional  - 

•  Measurement  and  Assessment 

•  Management 

•  Training 

•  *  Resources 

There- are  cases,  however,  wj^re  individual  products  could  be 
classified  in  more  than  one  category-  they  are  sequenced  according 
to  editorial  discretion.  In  other  cases,  descriptions  ofy^roducts- 
•  comprising  a  comprehensive'curriciUum. package  are'grouped  to- 
gether. ^  \/  ^ 

I 

^  Thefe  are  six  indexes  located  at  the  end  of  vol Jme' 2*  which 
provide  edsy  access  to  product  information.  These  indexes  categori/e 
the  66  products  by         *  .  - 

•  Subject  ^  ' 

•  User^  '  ^  '  ' 

•  Developer/Author 

•  Geographic  Location  of  Authors/Developers 

•  Media 

•  ProdutjiPage 

Products  in  the  first  five  indexes  are  indexed  by  a  six-digit  RD 
number  which  was  assigned  to  each  product  descrfpt'ion  numerically 
within  a  subject  cate^ry.  Withm  each  index  the  RD  gumber  is 
displayed  at  the  end  of  and  immediately  below  the  product  title,  ft 
relates  to  the  RD  number  of  a  product  description  which  appears  in 

the  indcs      "user"  is  defined  as  cither  the  target  recipient  or 
^IxUat'on"''  ^'''^'''''^'^'^^'^'^  ^-^'tconcs  are  hs.od  nJ  ,he  index 
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the  i*fper  .left-  and  nght-haiid  Ciuners  of  t'jcifig^ages  in  the  Cataloi^. 
beneath  tlie  subject  heading  The  Media  Index  differs  shghtly  in 
format  in  that  it  presents  product  infv)rination  in  chart  lorin.  The 
last  index  the  Product  Page  Index  lists  products.,  under  sub|ecl 
categories,  by  page  numbers.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  otfers 
CataltPK  u<iers  easy  reference  ti)  individual  product  descriptions 
through  either  RD-  or  page-referenced  numberi> 

The  following  chart  shows  the  "subject  areas  injhe  Cataloii  by 
volumc'titiniber.  RU  number  range,  and  page  range 


SI  BJKC  T  ARKA 


vol  I  Mt  1 

RD  NO.  ran(;k 

010  001-010  044 


030  mimo  041 

040  001-040  OlS 


Aesthetic  Fducation 
Basic  Skills 

Mathematics  and  Science     020  lK)l-020  039 

Readiftg  and  I  anguage 
Arts 

Reasoning. and  Problem 
Solving 

I  arlv  Childhood.  I  ducation     <)50  001-050  069 
I  ducation^and  Work 
\  (Career  Fduc.tiion)  . 
Administration  .ind  Statt 

Ikvelopnient 
Career  Awarenes^  and 

Fxploration 
Career  Counseling 
.  Work  E  xpericnce- 
Based  ProgrUms 


PACK  RANGE 

II  to  I3H 

,    145  to  249 

'253  toJ57 

363  to  407 
415  to  550^ 


060  001-060  029      559  to' 61 1 


070  001-070  027 
OKO  00 1 -OHO  032 


090  ^)01-090  010 


613  to  667 
'669  to  733 

735  tf)  760 

) 


SI  BJIX  T  ARKA 


I  mi:  2 

Ri)  NO.  ran(;k  PACK  range 


Fducationai  I  quitv  c . 

783 

Haadicapped 

100 

(K)l- 

KM) 

014 

765^to 

Multicultural  Bilingual 

no 

001- 

no 

059 

787 

to 

939 

Sex  Fairnes^ 

120 

(H)l' 

120 

(M)9 

943 

to 

959 

Fvaluation.  Measurement 

and  Needs*  Aswssment 

130 

001 

130 

044 

967 

to 

1056 

f  inance. -Productivity  and 

1 174 

'Management 

140 

(H)l 

-140 

053 

1061 

to 

(Guidance  and.  Counseling  ^ 

150 

001 

•150 

on 

1179 

to 

1190 

Information  Dtiji/ation  and. 

1195 

1240^ 

Dissemination 

160 

001 

-160 

024 

to 

Postseco'ndary  P^lucation 

170 

001 

-170 

031 

1247 

to 

1292 

Social  Fducation 

180 

001 

-180 

021 

1301 

to 

1346 

Social  Science 

190 

00* 

•190 

t)l7 

1347 

to 

1365 

feacher  Education    '  '  * 

200 

001 

.200 

06S 

1373 

to 

1476 

o 

ERIC 


AESTHEirC  EDUCA?fON' 


OVERVIEW 

MARIIMNOl  I 

WashlUiitoiK  1)  (  , 


•  I  here  MN  J  ijuici  u'\oliiii>>n  ^oniii  on  in  cdiicinon  whkli  is 
o\f\niilin^  ihc  M\\s\u  Mw\  .icsihclivT  Juiij».lei  and  Lonicni  oi  Uasw 
cdiu.ilmii  I  iitil  ULOiul>.  nioNi  Amoik.iiis  experienced  an  in  iheir 
ediuMUon  as  a  [.-iipheial  and  isolate'^  acliviiy  Iniellceuiallv .  ihe 
*  schools  have  legauled  the  aris  as  eiiierlaining  rather  than  as 
liindanienlal  to  human  undeist jnding  lloweve^  basic  changes  in 
this  attitude  aie  now  iuunu  elfcLied 

!<isti»rica[ly.  the  ails  enioved  a  biiel  llDwerigg  tn  the  sJiools 
dijrini»  the  Ur>i)'s,  t^hen  piogiessive  edui^alion  eiuph;wed 
•Muhviiliial.  creaf.e.  ami  expressive  behavior  World  War'll  and  the 
.Sputnik  era  r^sioied  the  narrow  view  ot  the  aeade^nic  disciphne.s 
Ilk*  Kveiit  advnca*.v  i>l  an  enhanced  *\|iiaht>  o(  hie"  lor  everv^, 
\meiuan  alUided  t>rYK  to  economy  and  inaleiial  ipiahl) .  not 
aesthetic  i|uahLv  IXiiinc  ihe  l')h()  v  however,  the  arts  jgani  began 
to  snatch  the  attention  ol  the  ediuation  conimnnity.  in  con|unciion 
with' developmental'  psulvi>logv  and  hinnani/atum  ot  edin.ation 
geneialK  that  is  with%iocial  and  peisonal.  as  well  as  aesthelk 
growth  In  othei  wouis,  ediKalion  re!ociisedyits  .sights  iiptm  the* 
development  o|  the  whol^  [vrson,  not  oiilv  academic  skiljs  It  is  this 
renitthssaiKe  whulu  in  tlio  cliaraetensiu  lime  lag  o\  ihe».nltnral  shrtt 
wjthni  Jhe  sJiooK  is  onlv  no^  beginning  to  }vtnieale  the  education 
commumtj^  > 

The  teaching  of  the  arts  in  the  vchooK  . 

I'niil  the  last  decade,  the  cieaiive  and  artistic  clloils  ol  most 

r 

.thildien  were  enc*uiijged  and  lewaided  until  llie\  leacheil  a  eertam 
age  I  arlv  in  their  schooling,  when  it  was  lime  to  "gel  serious."  the 
adult  world'then  Ix'gan  demaniing  pre[)araiioii  loi  job  and  woik. 
and  an  end  to  plfiv  and  lun  Nome  and  s».liooL  (vhich  had 
encou'iagcd  ait  and  othei  cieatne  produ».lion.  reversed  then 
emphasis  Ihe  iinpoitan^e  ,ot  the  bodv  was  replaced  <'ilh  the 
importaiKe  ol  the  "mind"  oi  hea<l  ilencelorlli.  perhaps  around  the 
tiist  oi  se».ond  giade.  aitistk  and  idios>  iilmUc  expression  ^ame  to  be 
regarded  as  detrimental  lo  the  development  ol  behaviors  appropriate 
to  adult  ll^e   I  rom  that  iiijic  on  m  llie  edikalional  hie  ol  evei\ 

~>oungster.  the  ^uirkuUiMi  leleuaied  the  arls  to  a  peiipheral  lole. 

jsiiL^i  as  the  ait  OI  Muisk  teacher  visiting'oike  a  week 

Neveitlieless  the  arts  aie  being  taught  m  the  slIiooIs.  and  the 
protession  has  been  oiuani/ed  tor  some  time  \boIit  pereent  ol 
all  junioi  lugh  sOlu»ols  and  ^H)  jKiLent  ot  all  s^Miior  high  schools  ottei 
some  activity  m  iIk-  iicld  ot  musk   sikh  as  a  weeklv  class  peiiod 

I  ~ — ^  1 

I)r   \tarnn  htis^cl  is  llw  Spvual  \d]^\vr  for  tlic  \ri\and 
liuniatuncs  at  tlw  SaH'>fidl  hisuiud-  at  t  dumtuni.  Kashmir- 


participation  in  the^\)ichesira,  or  insliuiDent  msli tiction.1  lowever, 
i>nlv  14  [itKeiii  ol  all  |unioi  and  senioi  high  schools  reijuiie  any 
music  lor  gradualion*,  Finis,  while  the  arts,  in  one  lorm  or  unolhcr, 
have  indeed  been  ottered  as  ediicaiional  experiences  in  the\choolv 
that  experience  until  now  has  simply  not  been  taken  seriously,  More 
importantly,. this  indicates  thal»  while  the  visual  arts  u«d.nuisir  are 
available,  only  enough  is  available  foi  a  small  percentage  ol  the 
studeni  population.  It  is  probable  that  when  students  demand  nuue 
ait,  II  will  not  be^ivailabfe.  and  studenl  deniand  will  rellect..if  not 
exceed,  the  chauging'deman'ds  ot  siKieiy  The  arts  have  been  the  sole 
\iltecUve"  compoiKMii  ol  the  ciiiriciiliim.  and  the  alTective  domain 
^has  raielv  been  agieed  upon  as  an  importat\t  revpon^ibihiy  pi'  the 
.  schov>ls.  Hut  limes  are^clungm^j.  The  Uiiectioii  ot  ihetr  change  is  the 
lopic'ot  this  oviiiview.  »  r 

Arts  and  Aesthetic  Edtication  •  ^ 

The  basic  terminology  of  aesthetic  edikaMon  •includes  a  number 
o\  .Irequenily  usL»d  and  contused  terms  and  phrases  which  need  to  be 
delined  Art  or  the  arls  includes  the  visual  arts,  such  as  two-dimen- 
sional art  (e.g..  painting  and  graphics)  and  threv'-d^imensional  art 
(e.g.,  sculpiiue  and  ceranikS);  architecture.  muM».>  dance^iieratiire: 
drama  and  theater,  and  IllmAXri  education  has  traditionally  referred 
to  ».ourses  and  edu^aiionyl  progtains  only  m  the  visual  "uTts«  as 
^distinct  liojn  inus'ic  education.  Emphasis  has  been  upon  "artsy- 
cral'ts>"  inanipulatum  ol  materials , .that  is.  the  technology  ot' 

'  prodiktion.  or  **how-to.*'  rather  than  upon  aesthetic  or  qualitative 
perception  and  |udgm«nt  ol  works  of  art.  Arts  education  or 
education  in  the  art.s  has  attempted  to  integrate  the  several  art  media 
and  espoused  inteidisciphnary  classroom  conteni.  meeting  with 
resistance  I  rom  the  spe<'i;i4isl  teachers  in  the  various  media.  The 
stronger  theoretical  conveptual  basis  lor  ».urrkulums  is  still  centered 
upon  traditional  art  media,  rather  than  upon  aesiiielic  perception 
whkh  ranges  lar  beyond  the  arls.  Aesilielic  education,  a  generic 
term,  ukorporates  all  ot  the  arts  as  the  most  concentrated  form  of 
aesthetic  e.xpression  and  peneption  withan  a  single  philosophic 

-  s>stem  .Stres.s  is  upon  the  tea  Jung  ol  ilie  arts  tioni  an  experiential 
basis  rather  flian  a  production-i)nented  method 

One  »)t  the  most  peivasive  problems,  .ippaient  ii)  this  list  ol'  tenns. 
IS  the  isolation  ot  tik  arts,  oue  tiom  the  othei.  as  well  as  the  aits 
liopi  othei  disciplines.  .Also,  the  v.irioiis  repiesent.mves  ot  the 
ditteient  aits  are  vvin^  tor  teiiitoiial  dommaike  in  the  battle  ot 
methodologies  .is  well  .is  conteni.  all  within  the  educational  setting 
(he  visual  aits  piolessionals  have  until  vei>  recently,  tgiiorefl  thf 
musk  educatv)is  and  vke  versa  oi  have  toughl  them  ovei  crumbs  ol 
the  school  budget  The  teaLheis  ot  pertormance  and  crattsmanship 
have  regarded  with  contempt  the  theoieikians  and  teachers  who 
St  I  ess  perceptual  expeiieike  The  emergence  t)t  riie*con<^cpts  ol  arts 
educ.ition  and  aostlieik  edikalion  indk.iies  tii.il  the  sever.il  .iits.ire 
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.  .^iniliL'     f  i»i.'v'lllv'!      f>«tfl^     ^i^'IU  *.'piU  lllil     n}UM  l!lt  Ml.llUn  Wlthfll 

Jill. lU'vK^liii.  Ill* '11. il  .mis  hul  tl\n  h.ii  in^r  is  lu'iiii:  siuitk 
ipii'iij  iKilMiin  iiu/   ippuM.iiiMi)   Ilk!  kiM'U  \<\\'J  ' 


Oiu  '  i  'Ik  k  \\\.<\\  ctl<»!  Is  (»'  i*.s'.*  ii  Ji  iiul  Jcvi'lop  I  In.-  k'.kliiiii:  *»t 
ilk     I' In    h   !lk'  N.  IkM.ls  OHMv'i'J   Ml    PM^"^  \M|||  iIk*  JsI  .ihlisjl  IMOIlt  it 

tli^'     \fi'     \\h\   lliiiiniiiliCN   l*i"ijij:ii   wiihni   iIk^   [  S    Ottii.*.'  ol 

Kill.  (I  SOI  I   UuUMil  >'l   Ki*s0.llJ^     I  Ik'  (iO\0?ilMK'lll  lllOK'l>\ 

m.i.lv'  III  lilt i.uliK  rui \  .  oni'ml  iiK'iil  in  {|k  i.iip»Mljiu».'  ''I  (luMils^n 

ilk-  ^.  l-l*U'l>  K\K'l  ll  sHf>po!l  \o\  K'MMuh  Jiui*  dk.'\0|n[HllUIII  Hi  \\w 
.l!(»  (M.'NUktl  lU'i:tMMI.k\  Im  Jl!  »'v'iU.lli'ls  pu'\hH|s|\  .k  OU  J  i  i|  |  i  \ 
!>'  llu'  s.  i»'lk*.'s  jiul  SvH'lUO  k-'JlkJlliMl 

ilk"  N».\'>t!j  tnosi  iiiilik'iui.i!  luk'  iIi.i(«iIk'  K\lk.'i.il  (lOVcmnK'iil 
pli\^.^.|  in  impU'iiuMii nij  .t  u^iowcil  iiii>.'U'st  th  .iii  k.''li(t.nktii  w.is  ihc 

liiJilM"!!  "!   !ltk's  I  .iiul  iir^II  ilk*  IUmiIOIIKiiN  .'lid  SL\nlui.il\  . 

K!'U  itiMii  \a  0  SI  \)  I  ini^ls  Wi^Tv' th.iMik'k'J  iltit\!l\  (o  (ho  liK.il 

N\sfC"1s    h»t    sp».\i.il    piouf  inis    h>l    dis  Kl\,iM!.ivJ0j'  sHuioills 

ll.»\\».'\c'   i.iilkT  ill. Ill  n\  sii'inaik  i.\lu^  ituMi.ii  oltoi     tlu'so  ph'i'ijnis 

^"IInIsUhI     ->l    ls'\»|.|k'»l    OXp^sllU'    It>    pOI  !<)|  ni.ilKOs    Jiul  UMO-IltllO 

ou!  sJkn>l  \ii!ni!.ii"  iiips  IIk'-:'^^'*0  oXjIiiiIuhi  n!  niK'  i 
iihh..itoJ  tlm  sikli  I  iiulotn  oxpusmc  Jilul  hnlt  Ltsliiii:  0(.hiLaUon.il 

X.itlk'     .111(1    stlt>sOqik'!lll\  mII    .Ills   .kllNHk's   WOK'   sImij11\  IfJlkoJ 

'houl>\  <.lmiri!.iliiii:  o\or  llio  Uh\  ol  k\  ii\o  mios 

li\  P*"!)  lodoi.il  sin>poii  tm  ilio  .11  Is 'Ml  tik'  sJ)i)o|s  h.ij 
vliniintsiiod  Olik'f  pn»Milios  Jispi.kcd  ihr  .itis  winiiii  llio  loiisIi.uiiU 
siiLii'kiiii:  inkiu^fis  iiki  iisiiii:  .osis  llus  mioi  suijuimin  ilic^ 
lodoi.il  i*>k'  IN  In  NO  tnodJis  t vMiipk'lo.  Im>\\o\oi  Soino. (jo\ cimnoiil 
w.iIlIiois  bellow  ill. 11  rlio  I  S  OMk'o  o\  I  Jikaiioii  \ris  jiij 
liuMKiniUov  INoukiin  w.is  osLijilislioJ  oiiK  js  .m  inioiiin  pioukiiu 
.lllluipjillic  lllO  lKMU'MI  oi  llio  \.llIoilj|  I  tltlow  iiioiit  tni  ilio  Aits 
.irfl  llio  \.itioiuil  I  iklo\\jiioiii  toi  iho  lliiiiijiiHios  11)  .\s  llio 

'  twii  oiklowjnoiits  hoiiviii  tn  siaiul  on  ilioii  o^ii  tool,  tiiikitii^  Iim  llio 
Xiis'aMd  lluiiMiiitios  Pn>v:kiiii  iii  I  SO! /diniiiMshod  jikI  ImmII)  hi 
disappoaiod    Iho  pnitil  ol  this  is  ihji  iho  iwo  imIioikiI 
oiidow iiiciiis   tioo  -ot  diu  odikatioii.jl  losojkh  .iiul  dc\olopinoiii 

oUU^jlltMlS^  0\jliuk\f  .lll\    sV^lOMKllk  <.OIlliaitlll0111  lo  Jit  odll(.Jlk>ll 

III   flio  sJiools     fkic   l*ikitk\inoi!i    tt»[    llio  IliiriKniitios  sdos^os 

pOsIsOnMlvJolN     cU'TiCUIUllls    111    lis    odlkvitlOll    dlMSUMl.    wlulo  lIlO 

jMuJov\ino!U  lui  tho  \its  i.iiia'K  Us  iosv)uicos  oil  lilo  poitnrniiiii;  .11  Is. 
jri  pta^iiLC  oulsijo  iho  siJiooK  and  suppon  lor  .ntisis  who  "mmi" 

.Mid  v\ork  111  tho  sJlooK  foj  hllUlod  pvTkuls  nl  iimo 

Willi  LOitviiii  o\<.opltoiis  Iho  I  odokil  Loiiiinitinoni  to  ,irt 
odiiv.UioM  luis  t.illoii  hoiwoon  two  Jraiis  Ilio  OMko  oi  I  dikvition 
LatiH'  |t>  jsMuiio  *^lijl  iho  ^11  ts  woio  ihiw  ilio  Imi^imoss  T>t  lli<; 
onduwmoiiis,  whdo  llio  oiidowiiieiils  woic  roluclani  to  Mitmigo  upon 
llo  odiKjliiMial  territory  wliklrpropcrK  bolonvied  \o  ilic  Oltiocjpi 
I  diualion.  ff 

lioiwoon    1*H>*'   .ind  a    l.iu'o  .iiiionni   nt   monos    w,is  . 

lianslciu'd  I"  the  iwi>  oiidnwinoius  llio^iis  I  ndowinonl  \m\  iho 
IuikIs  into  a  ptoi!i.ini  wilk'd  "\its  in  SJiooU "  ^^nonuli*  ih^ 
adiniiiish.if i. Ill       iho  Si  ik's'  jus  oii^ktU  Mliis  ni.iNsko  i>io'^i.ijn 


viipp'Ml-  tho  onpk>\ino!il  ol  pkkikui;^  [Kok- ..^^^nak  ii.  all  ilio  ails  h>  ^ 
spoiid  ttoin  .1  tow  w  00  ks  to  an  onlno  s<.hoo|  .is 
jriisis-in-icsidciko  in'  a  school  KolohiIv  (I*>74)  iho  I  Micnicncy 
'  SJiool  AkI  Ac!  ol  ihc  Otlioc  1^1  I  diiojtton  luis  awjr^lcd  Si.jiulhon 
to  ails  .kiiMiios  111  a  nuniboi  oj  SiaU's  to  ho  .ippliod  to  odiKation 
I  iiloi  iiiiiaU'U .  jlioso  niassivo  odakr.ilional  oxpotiinoiits  do  ik»l 
pioNido  a  s\s!oinaik  laiionak' oi  podaviot'kjl  do»iv:ti  loi  ",t,  susiaiiioil 
pioi-iaiii  ot  aONllioliy;  odiKalion 

The  N:itionul  liiNtitute  of  Education  role 

In    k^^J.  iko   National   liisiiiulo  ot  ldikalii>ii  iiilioiikkl  llio 
Ill ija:hifii  dovolopnionl  pioviunis  oi  iho  odikMlmnal  kiboiah^rios 
and  cciiiors  Irom  iho  Biiioaii  of  Rc.scaroii  ol  iho  Oltkc  ol  I  duration 
Xnionji  ihoso  was  I  he  Acs  i  lie  tic  I  ducat  ion  Program  dov  ch»pcd  al 
(I^^IKII   (tornioi!)   tho  Ccnlijl  Midwostcm  Kogion  I  dikatioual 
I  ahoj.alo^^\  k  a  lomonal  odikational  laboialoiv  ni  Si  1  onis.  Miss(>uii 

1  aunjiod  ill  the  spiiii>l  the  nias^ivo  ^.uiiii.uhiiii  desolopnkMil 
piojotis  in  the  svieiicos  duiiMi:  the  kU>(t's.  ihis  now  aiiiiuiliini  in 
aosihelie  education  is  intended  loi  kindeiii,iilen  thioiijih  seventh 
'izi.ide.  and  vioiioial  classroom  lallioi  lii.in  tho  oikoa-weok  aits 
•»poLialisi  .kti\it\  It  siiessos  aosthotk  pouoplion  ni  all  kkoi|  ol 
hniiian  o\po;ioiioo.  espo^ialU  iho  .iits  i.iilioi  ili.m^onl)  manual 
do\ioiil\.  OI  V. kills-skills  OI  hisloiical  knowlodiio  in  ait\  one 
niodiuin  (  oiinniiied  to  ilio  lo.Mniii^dn  doniu  jiedajibuy  the 
do\olopois  hoimwcd  ti (^tu^llio  odik j iioiijkplulosophv^ ot  Pia^o».  and.  * 
the  .losihotk  ojucaiioii  iheonos  ol  I  owojitokl  .ind  Hofbeii  Road, 
and  the  ideas  »d  Htoudv,  liai kan.  and  otiioi s  ^  ^ 

I  Ins  pioiiiain  aiohides  a  vanei\  o\  materials  hoi  o\'am|>^e.  the 
P'oj:iam  Icstln'tu  s  in  the  Ptivsuui  Unrld  ktt  kindergarieii  and  tiisi 
grade,  priuides  iiisirueiu)iial  packages  to  serve  as  an  inn<KKkiion  lo 
llie  tinidamciit^l  elements  of  peroC|Wion,  sikh  as  lighk  souiuL  :iiid 
motion  |-undament  ds  nndcrly in^  aosihotic  phonomen^r aic  explored 
Ml  av^jiviiies  which  encourage  students  to  i'OciMne  in\ol\edjn  such 
activitios  as  creating  their  own  spaces  or  oxainiriin^c  tho  function  ol 
light  and  MSKj^i  h>  experiencing  them  in  playground  ganie^  Packages 
m  this  gioup  priivide  an  mtrodiklion  to  and  a  uniricatton.  oT  the 
aesthetic  dmiensn)n  ol  the  aits  in  the  enviroiniieni  The  A(\thctu 
and  Art  Elements  packages  encourage  studeius  to  reoogni/e  elements 
ot  jTesthetic  phenomena,  such  as  leMures  in  musk,  sha[)e  m  the 
visual  arts,  and  hiovemenl  in  the  eiiviromiionl  Studoiils  usmu  llus 
group  o!  packages  learn  to  idenlily  elements  m  the  examples 
piesenied  and  to  recogni/e'lhein  as  a  part  ol  the  arts,  and  relate 
.  them  ii^  the  struclute  ol  a  work  ot  art  The  Acstiutu  uniK'nafnc- 
f*ri>ccss  packages  e^mphasi/e  students  taking  elotnon is  ol  the  arts  and 
liie  onvtroiiinont  and  creatively  ti-tinslorming  them  mlo  a  wlmlo 
work  ( roaling  a  Lliaraclon/ation,  LOiisiukiing  a  d^iiiaiio  ph-t,  . 
relating  sounds  and  musemen^.  cieating  woid  pk lures  tlu:se  are 
amtviig  llie  a<.tiMlies  in  which  the  studenV  (niginalo  tlioir  own  ideas 
vUkI  make  ihoir  own  strudurcvs  lor  the  c realise  pro^oss 

Otlioi  maloiLils  nklude  the  \c\fhciii  \  i^nJ  the  \rtt\t\  jvkk.igos 
whkh  explore  sosoral  cjuostuins  Who  ,iie  liio  people  llial  iii.!ke 
\WMks  ot  .111*  Wh\  dri  lho\  do  ft'  Wlioio  do  iliO;  got  ihoii  ideas' 
Skkk*ins  soo  hoss  (ho  aMisi  t.ikos  .m  ido.i  woik».  with  ail  cloinonis 
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•nd  organt/es  thttm  into  objects  and  perfoiinaiicei;.  The  student  also 
:reates  hii  or  Her  own  art  works,  particrpatnig  in  activities  which  are 
analogous  h»  processes  the  artist  uses  The  Aesthetics  and  the 
Culture,  niaieViak^  promote  student  exploration  61'  the  relationships 
between  aesthetics  and  culture,  fcach  package  provides  a  unique 
point  of  view  which  will  increase  Uie  student's  understandmg  ohthe 
aesthetic  elements  utili/ed  by  various  cultures  Through  a  series  of 
activities*,  students  are  encouraged  to  form  ideas  on  the  humali 
cr.Mtive  e.xpr^sioiis:  •  how  those  expressions  asc/gi^nerated  by 
indvtduals  an*  groups  and  shaped  by''  tlieir  interacTOi  with  the 
culture,  and  on  how  ^esthetic  values  and  4'orm^'/are  similar  or 

i  different  in  various  cultures  tor  a  vanety  ot-reasimi^;  Since  aesthetics 
play  a  rriajor  role  ui  the  attective  quahty  of  the  environiijent.  the 
materials  Aesthetics  and  the  t.avirtmment  permit  students  to 
understand  rhe  eltects  ol  technology  on  rlie  environment,  examine 
personal  interactive  modes  tn  public  spaces  of  today,  imagine  future 
wuronments.  and  consider'^he  interr^Iatedness\)l  functional  and 
aesthetic  concerns 

In  addition  to  these  curriculum  packages,  (T^ilRHL  is  developing 
currtculums  lor'both  preservice  and  inservice  teacRtr  training,  as  well 

->  a>  a  series  ot  sites  teacher  centers  or  learning  centers  which  serve  as 
h)Ci»ties  tor  aesthetic  education  tralnmg  vfli^.  teachers,  tnlorination 
and  instructttmal  a\sources  that  are  themselves  examples  of  an 
aesthetic  environment  The  intent  is  not  only  to  create  content 

•  packages,  but  alsn  to  assure  their  etfective  uuli/aiion  within  the 
general  classrooni  setting.      \  ^ 

Alsrt   within   the  donvni '  ot   elementary   school  curriculum 
dev>?*r)pment,  the    Southwest    Regional   Eduction  Laboratory 

^SWRL)  ot  Los  .\ianntos.  California,  is  devRI)ping  two  major 
curriculiini  packages in  art  and  music 

•  1  The  SWRL  Ait  Program  is  diSigned  to  provide  an  alternative 
\x\  the  teSchmg  praclice<'  common  in  many'  elementary 
*    classrooms  (K  through  (^^.  The  curriculum  provides  a  holistic 
approach  introducing  the  \aiious  skills  and  perspectives  ol  the 
•  artbt., critic,  and  art  iiistorian  to  the  student 
1   The  SWRL  Music  Program  enables  pupils  to  develop  their 
musical  skills  aniJ  appreciation  in  a  variety  ol  learning 

.  .  »  .  .      .  .  -T.I  .  f      I    .  • 


situations  leache 
to  Conduct  aW  pro 
ML  IN  alvi^  coniinuii 


s  wit  It  little  or  no  nuisu.-  expenence  are  able 
•ram  actIVItle^. 

I  g  sHpi]url  lor'a  basic  research  prograni/ilKit 
was  launched  «»riginall>>  with  lunds  liimi  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Pfograiirin  P>7().  /Vr / /r^ at  the  HaiA'aid  (iraduafe  School  ot 
Iducatioh,  to..Uses  upon  a  rigorous  *and  svsteivatiC  etiort  to 
asccitain  the  nature  of  ihe^crealive  art  process  tfhnng  the  a<»tua! 
making  ntr  a  wnrl^  ..t  ait.  eilhcr  pnem  oi  piuuie.  The  el)or4  seeks  t(» 
vield  a  knowledge ^base  from-Hluch  a  pedagogical  tfieofy  can  be 
lonstiucled.  predii^ated  upon  the  premise  fhai  creatiye ;skills  c*an  be 
tau^lit  and  learned  » 

Mi      has    cvMunin^ed    itsell     lo    snppoiting    a  relativclv 
^  ci'mpK'heiisivu  program  in  arts  .Hitd  aesthetic  education  \Usw 
icscMuh  ]^  being  d^^ne  at  Indiana  I'mversitv  and  Harvard  L'niversiU 
(tirikuUim   development   is   being  conducted  at   two  *  regional 
laboratories  (SWRL  and  (  1  MRl  I )  tor  well  over  oae  million  d(»llais 


--each  year.-CEMRKL  is  conducting  massive  preservice  and  inservice 
training  programs  in  aesthetic  education  tor  teachers.  Many  of 
CEMREL's  packages  are  being  published  and  distributed  by  a 
commercial  publisher. 'TJie  Career  Education  Division  of  NIE  has 
also  supported  research  and  curriculum  development  in  the  arts  as 
one  ol  a  number  of  careers  through  a.  consortium  of  Ohio  State 
University  aiid  local  school  systems. 
A  broader  role  for  the  arts  ^ 

hi  spite  bf  growing  demand,  the  "arts '  are  still  not  the  real 
business  of  the  schools.  The  problem  is  twofold:  Extrinsically,  the 
arts  and  aesthetic  experiences  are  devaluated  in  a  culture  that  is 
vitalized  by  materialistic,  economic,  technpcrat'ic,  and  bureaucratic 
values.  Intrinsically,  art  education  lacks  a^omprehensive  knowledge 
and  theory  base,  a  generally  acceptable  pedagogy,  and  sutlers  from 
vague,  confused,  and  unclear  goals 
'  However,  the  importance  of  aesthetic  education  has  been  widely 
discussed.  E.  Paul  Torrance,  one  of  the  leading  educational  scholars 
of  creativity  (e.g.,  the  Torrance  Test  of  Creative  Thinking,  1966), 
has  studied  the  characteristics  of  'gifted  c^iildren  outside  the 
middle-class,  dominant  culture  population-thaf  is,  among  disadvan- 
taged,  minority,  and  ethnically  different  children.  His  search  ledTiim 
to  believe  that  a  definition  of  the  talented  and  gifted  was  too 
narrow.  His  thesis  was  to  no  longer  insist  on  identifying  and 
cultivating  only  ihose  kinds  of  talent  that  thfe  dominant  affluent 
culture  values.  On  the  basis  of  his  research,  Torranc^  concluded  that 
certain  NAaracteristics  for  successful  educational  interV^tion  with 
the  disadvantaged  and  culturally  diverse  are  es^ntial,  including  the 
use  of  the  arls  in' supplying  motivation  and  as  a  medium  for 
develof^lng  important  skills,  concepts,  and  subject  matter  competen- 
cies (r*'ac7/er/?m>rty;  May  1974,  p.  471). 

Torrance's  work  seems  to  confirm  the  work  of  Alfredo  Castaneda 
ot  Stanlord  who  has  demonstrated  that  th^  culturally  diverse 
perceive  and  construct  dieir  r^lity  in"  rather  dilferenj  ways.  He 
^  contends  that^he  ethnically  different,  such  as  Mexican  Americans  or 
inner.city  blacks,  perceive  their  world  in  nondiscrete.  nonlinear. 
m.viabstraci  ways.  Rather.'  their  personal  paradigm  is  iiitegrai 
pictogwphic.  dramatic,  humane,  personalized,  context  dependent, 
and  Ingfilv  charged  with  emotion  and  fantasy.  Although  it  is  possible 
to  overstate  thts  dichotomy,  ^lonetheless  both  ToTrance  and 
Castaneda  nuke  telling  argume;its  for  a  far  more  extensive  research 
develop^ment, program  througli  the  Vehicle  of  the  arts  and  aesthetic  ' 
perception  m  an  educational  context. 
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Jhe  need  for  research  and /levelopment 

Jhe  number  ot  problems  available  to  those  wishing  to  implemeiA 
^ettect^ve  aesthetic  education  experiences  in 
nearlv  hfiiitless  Lrom  basic  "  research,  ^tli..  .  , ,  ^..v,,,,v«gv 
building  (m  the  one  hand,  to  nnplementa/ion  and  evaluation  i)f 
<mgt)ing  activities  on  the  otlu;^  hand.  evcVy  step  is  a  pioneering  one. 
ihcre  d()es  aot  yet  cxtst  a  theory  ot  learning  and  developnien\in'the 
aesthetic  '  domain  paralleling  Piaget's  intellectuahdevelopment 
the()ne> 

\  '       '  ' 
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lopn\^in  can  be 


The  need  lor  rescardi  and  developmi^in  can  be  sumniari/ed  by 
ciimg  the  lollowing  major  categories  as  ihey  miglii  apply  to 
ediicatiot)  U}  the  arts  and  aesthetic  educatum. 

I.*  Learning  processes- How  does  the  individual  learn  aesthetic 
*   perception**  How  does  one  learn  to  create,  to  intuit,  and  to 
^  imagine'^  How  does  one  measure  such  learning?  * 
1  Content  and  curriculum  What  is  the  most  appropriate  content 
for  education  in  the  arts  and  tor  aesthetic  education?  How 
does  'one   distinguish    among*  various    student  groups., 
considering  age.  socioeconomic,  and  ethnic/cultural  variables? 

How'niuctr content  should  be  aimed  at  the  "head''  and  hi),w 
miich  at  the  *1iands"?  Should  all  the  arts  constitute  the 
curriculum  including  manipulative  skills  in  all  the  arts,  or  can 
thevstudent  be  expected  to  generalize  trom  an  intimate 
Working  experieiae  in  only  one  medium?  Should 
interdiscipiinary  approaches  with  the  concomitant  risk  of 
superficiality  replace  the  individual  art  disciplines,  with  their 
parochial  limitj turns?  Should  aesthetic  education  be  6qual  to, 
in  emphasis  and  importance.  matheniatiCal/logit'al  thinking 
mid  verbal-arts  training?  Should  arts  and  aesthetics  content  be 
prepackaged,  as  are  other  ciirriciilums  in  the  sciences,  reading, 
and  mathematics,  or  is  that  a  contradiction  in  terms?  How  can 
the  etteciiveness  of  curriculum  m  aesthetic  education  be 
measured  apart  from  us  delivery'^ 


3.  Teacher  training-  Is  good  taste,  a  sense  of  beauty,  sensitivity, 
and  connoisseurship  learnable,  or  is  it  an  inborn  trait?  If  it  is 
learnable,  is  u  teachable?  If  teachable,  can  teachers  be  taught 
to  teach  it?  If  it  is  learnable,  and  teach^ible,  and  if  teachers  can 
be  taught  to  teach  it,  then  how  can  teachers  be  motivated  an4 
prepared  to  teach  such  subjective  and  expressive  disciplmes? 
What  IS  effective  teaching  of  creativity  and  aesthetic 
perception?  Is  aesthetic  perception  and  creativity  necessary  to 
.  '  teach  It? 

Finally,' and  most  practically,  how  does  aestlie tic  education 
penetrate  the  school?  How  will  it  be  financed  in  the  face  of  declining 
school  populations,  increased  vocationalism,  and  shrinking  budgets? 
What  IS  the  administrator's  role?  It  is  not  that  research  must  be 
expected  to  generate  definitive  answers  to  these  questions.  Rather, 
the  debates,  disagreements,  and  premise^  for  educational  practice 
ought  simply  to  be  much  better  informed  than  they  arc  now.  The 
language  of  theory  in  the  arts  and  aesthetic  education  ought  to 
become  more  precise,  clear,  and  meaningful.  In  order  to  pursue  ^uch 
research  and  ctevelopment.  It  is  necessary  to  create  information 
networks  to' create  locales  and  pools  pf  intense  co'mnlitment  and 
effort,  and  to  seek  out  schools  and 'school  systems  where  ihe 
"ground  is^already  fertile."  ^ 
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A  package  to  introduce  kinJirgarten  and  primary  grade 
students  tonight  as  a  basic  phenomenon 


One  of  Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World  Series  of  Five  Sense  Store  packages,  this 
package  introduces  students  to  light  as  a  basic  phenomenon  in  the  environment,  one  which 
can  contribute  to  aesthetic  experiences  either  naturally  or  through  the  expression  of  an  artist. 
The  purpose  of  Introduction  to  Light  is  to  introduce  kindergarten  and  primary  grade  studenU 
to  both  natural  and |  artificial  light  as  a  phenomenon  which  engages  them  to  sec.  The  students 
will  learn  about  the  physicaypropcrties  of  light— intensity,  direction,  and  color— and  how 
these  properties  affect  the  appearance  of  things  and  personal  feelings  about  them;  Various 
experiences  wi!|  acquaint  them  with  the  relationships  between  light  «nd  seeing,  hearing  anH 
touching.  The  phenomenon  of  shadow  will  also  be  investigate^.  The  students  will  Ic\     ^  ^ 
light  and  shaddw  can  be  used  to  communicate  ideas  and  feel&gs.  They  will  find,  too,  that 
light  with  iu  properties  has  aesthetic  potential— ^it  affects  our  emotions  and  artists  usk  it  in 
their  woric.  Finally,  Introduction  to  Light  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  use  li^ht 
creatively  in  exploring  this  aesthetic  potential. 

,  .  •  \  Sample  Lcss^ 

t  (Addressed  to  Teachers) 

-  V 

Lesson  12:  Creating  a  Light  Enviroament 

»  *  » 

General  Description:  Students  work  with  basic  properti^  of  light  in  creating  an  en- 
vironment of  their  own  choosing. 

PrdcediKe.  Explain  to  the  students  what  is  going  to  happen.  Discuss  with  them  the 
fact  that  all  of  you  together  are  going  to  create  a  house  or  a  place  with  cardboard  boxes, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  house  ^at  uses  light  to  make  it  interesting. 

Get  one  of  your  largest  boxes  and  show  it  to  the  students.  Place  it  with  the  opeu 
Side  down  in  front  of  them.  Ask  them  to  imagine  how  it  must  look  inside  at  this  mo- 
ment—light? dark?  how  dark?  scary?  happy?  Now  suggest  to  them  that  each  box  is  going 
to  hfi  like  a  room  in  a  house.  Ask  what  should  be  done  to  get  light  into  the  rooms.  (Cut 
windows  ^nd  doors. )  ^  * 

^    "If  we  want  a  little  light,  how  many  windows  should  we  make?  How  big  should  they 
be?'*  » 

"What  if  we  want  a  lot  of  light?" 

"What  if  we  wanted  to  feel  scary?  happy?"  ^ 
•  Depending  on  the  number  and  age  of  your  students,  assign  one  box  to  two  or  more 

students.  I^rovide  them  with  a  crayon  or  marker  to  indicate  where  windows  will  go  and 
give  each  group  or  child  a  specific  assignment: 

"Will  you  make  a  room  that  is  very  bright  and  happy?"' 

"Would  you  make  one  that  has  light  coming  in  from  only  one  side?"  * 

"And  you,  one  that  has  ligHt  coming  from  three  sides?" 

"An(f  you,  one  that  has  only  red  and  blue^ight  coming  in?" 
.Let  the  students  work  at  marking  where  each  opening  will  go.  Then  if  they  are  very 
young  you  i^ill  have  to  make  the  openings  for  them  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  ^ 

As  your  students  are  working,  point  out  that  people  who  design  real 
buikiings— architects— think  about  the  amount  of  light  needed  in  those  buildings.  Just  as 
«  they  are  doing.  For  example,  architects  know  it's  nice  to  have  a  kitchen  that's  sunlit  and 
cheery;  so  they  will  try  to  put  as  many  windows  as  possible  in  a  kitchen  that  they  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  architects  also  know  that  a  movie  theater  can  have  no  outside  light; 
so  they  try  to  design  a  windowless  building  that  can  be  lit  by  artificial  light  alone  and  still 
seem  pleasant 

You  *might  want  to  join  some  of  the  boxes  together  by  making  doors,  and  keep  others 
separate  ito  specify  different  light  conditions  Stu({ents  may  wish  to  decorate  their  boxes  on 
the  outside  with  paints  and  on  the  inside  with  things  they  like  or  that  might  go  with  the 
*  particular  lighting  involved.  Consider  leaving  this  environment  in  your  classroom  for  some 
time  and  using  it  as  a  place  students  may  use  for  quiet  activities  or  for  reading  (in  the  well- 
lit  ones). 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World;  visual 
arts  and  explores  light  as  -a  fiaturai  and  artificial  phenomenon.  • 
the  physical  properties  of  lagiu  intensity .  direction,  and  color; 
how  these  properties  atTect  the  appearance  of  things  and  the 
way  people  feel  about  ihem;  the  phenomenon  of  shadow, 
communicative  and  creative  potential  of  light  and  shadow 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Introduction  to  Light  was  designed  for  and  formally 
tested  with  kindergarten  and  lst*grade  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR  fURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are  for  x 
students:  ( 1 )  To  become  aware  of  light  as  both  a  natural 
and  an  artificial  phenomenon  which  enables  them  to  see,  . 
(2)  to  learn  that  light  has  certain  basic  properties  which  . 
affect  the  appearance      things,  (3)  to  learn  that  light  and 
shadow  can  be  used  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  (4)  to  become  aware  that  light  has  aesthetic  potential. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

tntroduction  40  Light  is  a  self*contained  instructional 
package.  It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum 
in  art,  and  linked  with  other  AEP  units  which  deal  with 
sound,  space,  and  motion  and  which  are  clustered  around 
"Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World/* 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  teacher.  Guidelines  for 
evaluating  student  performance  and  oraK  responses  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  teacher's  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  12  lessons  jn  |his  package  require  7  to  8  houfs  to 
complete  The  lessons  take  varying  amounts  pf  time  from 
20  minutes  to  I  hour. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  . 

Introduction  to  Light  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.  It  is  adaptable,  for  use  by  small  groups  or  a  large 
group  of  students.  A  large,  clear  floor  space  is  needed  for 
several  of  the  "activities  so  that  desks  will  have  to  be 
moved  around.  The  teacher *s  guide  outlines  all  procedures 
in  detail.  The  materials,  now  in  the  final  stage  of 
production,  will  be  attractive  and  durable.  Consumables  are 
minimal  and  are  easily  purchased  from  the  publisher 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special,  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  will  be 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  will 
be  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services 
ffan  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

s 

Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  it^  trial  use  in 
three  separate  classrooms  of  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm' associated  with^the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  arp  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inapproprfateness  of  content.  Atiy  question  of  such       *  , 
shortconrings  in*the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review.. 

"   Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  > 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  th^t  given  in  the  teachers  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  compreh^ifStve  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  hsls  been. developed  in  the  United 
States,*  using  the  carefullyl  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  cvaluatid^p  procedures  basic  to  the  , 
concept  of  an  educational  ^development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
•  educators  reviews'  the  substance  and  form  of  the 

instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  matepals  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  e^riy  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitorirtg  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype /form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
^  ^  for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It^also  serves  as' 
'  an  eariy  learning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
^  oilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  ftiust  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be.  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second^  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives^  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
diflferences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  ^pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gs^in  information  on  the 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  package  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  prepublication  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried 
out  with  kindergarten  students  in  three  tocal  schools.  The 
majority  of  the  students  tested  on  a  performance-oriented 
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student  interview  were  able  ^)  do  the  following  tasks:  use 
light  to  communicate;  make  use  of  the  expressive  potential 
of  shadow,  correctly  identify  that  the  positioning  of  the 
light  source  was  the  reason  for  the  differences  in- 
appearance  of  three  photographs  of  the  same'subject  and 
indicate  the  probable  position  of  .  the  light  source  for  each 


and  manipulate  one  or  more  of  the  light  properties 
emphasize^  in  the  package  (i.e.,  intensity,  direction,  and 
oolor)  to  achieve  a  specific  effect.  Student  and  teacher 
satisfaction  witfi  the  j)ackag«^  ranged  from  positive  to 
extremely  positive  as^jneasurcd  by  posttreatment 
questionnaires  and  interviews. 


Required  Items 

Student  materials 
Eve  masks 

Colored  acetate  rectangles 
Wet  acetate 
Reusable  slide  mounts 
Teacher  materials 
Sound  filmstrip 
Plastic  tra> 
Teacher  s  guide 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouanliiy  Needed 
1  set  per  6  students 


CtMi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Not  determined 


Not  determined 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if Pifferent 
from  Distnbutor 


oBviL^ni/Aimiott  s 

3I20  5fiilSt 

St  LoMk.  Mo  «I3»  * 


AVAiuHury 
"yjJ^C^  for  dH  rmmkt  Am 


Hew  Yoik,  N.Y.  10022 
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A  learning  package  for  young  chikirenjocusing  on 
functional  gnd  aesthetic  aspects  of  motion  , 


The  Aesthetics  in  the  PJiysical  World  scries  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Prograitr  (AEP) 
includes  this  instructional  package,  which  deals,  with  motion  as  a  ()asic  phenomenon  in  th^ 
environment.  This  package  focuses  on  both  the  functional  and  the  aesthetic  aspects  of 
motion.  The  kindergarten  to  Ist-grade  students  work  with  a  slid^tape  pr^ntation  of  these 
aspects  of  motion  and  explore  their  own  bodies  to  discover  potential  for  movement.  The 
students  gain  awareness  through  observation  and  exploration  of  movement  and  through 
individual  ability^  to  use  movenfient  functionally  and  aesthetically.  The  students  also 
experienccT  works  of  art— visual  art,  literature*,  music,  and  dance— in  which  movement  is 
important  to  the  artist's  expression  of  a  thought,  feeling,  or  idea.  In  this  way,  the  students 
become  famiiiar  with  how  movement  may  be  used  aesthetically.  ^  ^ 

This  package  encourages  students:  (I)  To  investigate  their  own  bodies*  to «see  how  many 
ways  they  can /move;  (2)  to*^  explore  their  everyday  world  for  moving  things,  observing  how 
these  things  move  both  similarly  to  and  differently  from  their  own  bodies;  (3)  to  explore 
areas  more  distant  than  their  home  and  classroom  for  movement— examine  the  city  and  the 
country  and  think  about  Jtow  the  seasons  affect  movement;^^nd  (4)  to  experience  movement, 
in  the  subject  matter  or  media  of*a  variety  of  art  works— paintings,  musica!  compositions, 
anrf  literature. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  • 

The  subject  MreaMs  Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World. 
Dance,  visual  art,  and  sensory  perception. 

Subject  matter  includes  awareness  of  the  ul)iquitous 
nature  of  movement  in  the  environment;  awareness  of  the 
human  body's  potential  fpr  movement;  and  awareness  that 
movement  is  used  as  subject  matter  and/or  through  the 
elements  (such  as.  texture,  color,  rhythm )i  in  the  expression 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ideas  in  works  of  art. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEf  ICIARISS 

Introduction  to  Motion,  still  in  the  design  state,  is  being 
prepiired  for  kindergiHen  and  Ist-grade  students.  ^ 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

lYit  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  teach 
students:  (I)  That  movement  is  a  basic  phenomenon  in  theij  ' 
environment  and  their  own  bodies, , and  (2)  that  movement 
can  ^  used  by  artists  in  their  art  works  to  express 
thoughts,  feeUhgs,  and  ideas.  , 

PATTERNS  ©F  US| 

Introduction  to  Motion  will  be  a  self-contained  unit  of 
instruction  with  activities  that  are  cumulative.  It  may  be^ 
.used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  4n  dance,  link^ed 
with  other  AEP  units  wliich  are  related  to  baiic 
phenomena  in  the  physical  world  and  clustered  around 
Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World,  and  used  with  science 
programs 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment  for  the  learning  activities  will  be  designed 
during  development  of  the  instructional  unit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  | 

^Introduction  to  Motion  is"  planned  to  take  approximately 
10  hours  to  complete,  depending  on  class  size  and 
utilisation  of  suggested  **additional  activities."  Teachers  will 
probably  want  to  devote  about  30  minutes  per  day  every 
day  for  2  or  3  days  per  week  to  the  materials. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Introduction  to  Motion  does  not  require  a  specialist 
"  teacher  It  miy  be  taught  in  small  groups  or  with  a  whole 
class.  Students  will  require  a  large  clear  space  for  moving. 
The  teacher's  "guide  will  outline  all  procedures  for  the 
teacher. 

Personnel  Rcquiritd  for  Product  Adoption  and  Impkmcntalion 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  unit  of  instruction. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Introduction  Jo  Motion  is  presently  in  development.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  tested  .as  defined  in  the  Basic  Program 
Plan  (CEMREL,  1972).  At  that  time,  appropriate 
assurances  and  claims  will  be  made. 
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Materials  for  students  in  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades  to  help  them  become  aw^rc  of 
sounds  in  their  everyday^  environment 


One  ot  the  Aesthetics  m  the  Physical  World  series  of  the  Five  Sense  Store  package. 
Introduction  to  Sound,  helps  students  in  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades  realize  that 
sound  is  a  basic  phenomenon  in  the  environment  and  that  /sound  can  contribute  to  aesthetic^ 
experiences,  either  jia'.urally  or  through  the  expression  of  an  artist.  The  students  will  be^ 
introduced  to  sound  as  a  phenomenon  inherent  in  many  objects  in  their  environment,  They 
will  fmd  that  every  sound  has  a  basic  quality— literally,  the  ''sound**,  of  the  sound— and  the^ 
characteristic  elements  of  duration,  intensity,  and  pitch  (a  sound  s  own  ranges  of  high  to  low 
and  loud  to  soft  and  the  length  of  time  it  lasts  or  can  be  heard)  Introduction  to  Sotdnd  is 
'  intended  to  bring  to  the  students*  attention  the  muhitude  of  sounds  in  their  everyday 
surroundings  and  to  make  them_  awaire  of  the  potential  of  these  pounds  as^ musical  expression. 

In  this  set  of  materials,  students  work  with  imagined  and  re^l  sounds  and  ha^e 
opportunities  to  organize  and  manipulate  these.  In  this  way,  stu<^ents  do. much  the  same  thing 
that  a  composer  does  when  first  imagining  how  a  musical  idea  will  sound  when  performed  by 
the  chosen  instruments.  Using  their  voices,  as  well  as  genuine  sound-producing  objects  to 
-  imitalie  sounds,  students  see  how  they  can  vary  sound  by  manipulating  its  elements— duration, 
intensity,  and  pitch;  how  they  can  organize  sounds  into  different  patterns;  and  how  they  can 
perform  their  compositions.  They  tape-record  some  of  their  work  so  that  they  can  analyze  it 
for  possible  change  and  improvement. 

By  working  with  sounds  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  and  comfortable— a  dog*s 
bark,  the  roar  of  a  car*s  engine— students  begin  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  sound, 
sound  from  the  farthest  reach  of  the  imagination  to  sound  fallmg  within  the  traditional  range 
of  the  symphony  orchestra.  This  approach  is  meanjt  to  stimulate  an  initial  confidence  in  the 
students  about  creating  with  sound,  a  confidence  that  can  lead  them  into  more  complet 
modes  of  understanding  and  expression  of  this  phenomenon.  The  approach  is  based/on  the 
pf&fntS^  that  when  individuals  use  all  their  senses  to  create,  imagine,  or  organize  sounds, 
those  sounds  tiike  on  special  significance.  It  is  this  special  signiGcance— a  personal 
meaning— which  should  reinforce  the  students'  motivation  to  work  with  sound  and  to. 
appreciate  others*  work  >yith  sound. 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  Jo  Teachers) 
Lesson  3:  Changing  Sounds  by  Manipulating  Duration,  Intensity,  and  Phch 

Concept:  A  sound  can  be  altered  by  manipulating  one  or  more  of  its  basic  elements. 

General  Objective:  The  students  will  be  able  to  alter  sounds  by  manipulating  dura- 
tion, intensity,  knd  pitch  simultaneously. 

Procedure:  Discuss  the  activity  with  the  students  in  the  following  manner: 
The  last  time  we  worked  with  this  board,  we  chose  these  sound  cards  and  we 
placed  element  cards  underneath  them.  Today  we  will  continue  to  choose' element  cards. 
But  instead  of  placing  one  element  card  under  ^ach  of  the  sounds,  we  will  choose  one 
sound  and  put  element  cards  underneath  it  until  we  have  one  duration  card,  one  intensity 
card,  and  one  pitch  card  under  that  sound.'* 

Explaifi  to  the  students  the  following  rules  for  working  with  element  cards: 

**You  will  pick  6ne  card  for  each  element  and.  place  these  under  one  of  the  sounds 
on  the  board.  Only  one  of  each  element  should  be  placed  under  each  sound  card.  If  you 
choose  a  pitch  card  But  you  already  have  a  pitch  card,  then  you  will  haveMo  put  the 
second  one  back  pn  the  stack.  We  will  go  thrmigh  alt  ofihe  elements  for  one  sound  be- 
fore working  with  several  sounds  plus  elements  *' 

Now  shuffle  the  element  cards  and  put  them  in  one  pile,  face  down  Choose  one  of 
the  sounds  to  work  with,  and  ask  someone  to  pick  the  first  element  card.  Have  that  stu- 
dent put  It  under  the  sound.  After  each  card  is  chosen  and  placed  in  the  column  under 
the  sound,  tell  the  students  to  make  the  sound  as  they  think  it  would  sound  when 
modified  by  that  element  plus  any  other  elements  under  that  sound  card.  As  before,  iiu- 
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dents  may  use  their  voices  or  any  objects  around  them  to  rnake  the  sounds.  Remember 
that  each  card  affects  the  original  sound  in  some  way.  How  much  or  how  little  depends 
on  the  students  and  you.  The  important  thing  is  to  see  that  the  original  sound  \&*'m  fact; 
altered  by  each  element  card  so  that  the  final  sound  is  the  product  of  all  the  cards. 

*  Help,  the  stu^fents  concentrate  on  the  changes  they  are  making.  Urge  them  lo  ex- 
plore those  changes  untij  they  have  arrived  at  what  they  feel  is  the  best  sound  of  the 
sound  when  altered  by  all  the  elements. 

After  completing  a  single  sound,  choose  elements  for(,several  more  soOnds.  Each 
time  a  card  is  drawn,  have  the  students  work  only  on  the  sound  under  which  that  card  is 
'  placed.  Once  the  students  can  remember  the  new  quality,  have  them  sound  off  the  whole 
t^ard,  from  left  to  right,  with  special  attention  to  the  new  one. 
Tape-record  tho  experience  for  playback  and  discussion. 


\ 


0     SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


The  subject  area  is  Aesthetics  in  the  PJiysical  World 
Music. 

Subject  matter  includes. introduction' of  sound  as  a 
phfi^nomenon  inherent  in  rnany  object^  in  the  environment, 
basic  qualities  of  sound,  and  organization  and  manipulation 
of  real  ;ind  imagined  sounds.  *  ^  . 

Vrp^ENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

.  ^ IntrodUc  tum  to  Sound  ^was  designed  for  use  by  . 
kindergarten  and  ^st•grade  students.  ' 

fiOAifs)  OR  PUpPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  arti  for 
students..  ( I )  Td  become  aware  that  sound  is  a  basic 
phenomenon  in- the  environment;  (2)  to  learn  that  sound 
canjcontribute  to  aesthj^tic  experiences,  either  naturally  or 
through  the  expression  of  an  artist;  and  (3)  to  become 
aware  of  the  multitude  of  sounds  in  their  eyeryday 
surroundings  and  of  the  potential  of  these  sounds  as  . 
musical  expression.    ^  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  i^ 

Introduction  to  Sound  is  a  self-contained  instructional 
package  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative. 
It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  music 
or  linked  with*other  Aesthetic  Education  Program  packages 
which  deal  with  motion,  light,  and  space,  and  which  are 
clustered  around  Aesthetics  in  the  Physical  World. 

ASSESSMENT.  PROVISIONS 

While  there,  is  no  formal  testing,  learning  is  assessed  by 
teacher  and  student.  Student  performance  and  oral 
response  are  assessed.  Guidelines  for  teacher  evaluation  art 
written  in^the  teacher's  guide.  * 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

•  introduction  to  Sound  takes  a  minimum  of  7  hours  to 
complete.  Additional  discussion  or  repetition  of  parts  of  the 
lessons  can  lengthen  this  time.  The  1 1  lessons  require  from 
20  minutes  to  I  hour  to  do. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Introduction  to  Sound  does  not  require  a  specialist  ' 
teacher.  The  lessons  may  be  done  with  a  small  group  or 
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wlith.a  whole  class.  The  teacher's  guide  carefully^  outlines 
all  procedures.  .    *  \  \ 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  let  students  expa\id  Ihejr 
exploration  of  sounds  and  sound  composition. 

The  materials  in  Introduction  to  Sound  are  in  Xlk  final 
pr^publication  stage  of<lesign  and  will  be  extremely 
durable.  There  are  no  consumable  items  in  this  package. 

Summary  Cost  Information  1 

TKe  ampurit  of  teacher  materials  nec^dcd  for  this  package 
will  not  vary  with  the  nuipber  of  students  being  taukht. 

Perspntiel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  miisic 
can  implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  will 
be  offered  by  th^  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation " 
will  be  availabld^'from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these 
services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND.  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and   ^  ,  ^ 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  no(  * 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of* 
this  product. 

*    Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eli^hinate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ^thnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  ^ch 
shortcomings  in  the  m&terials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identifled  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom'  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  th^  teacher's  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  Seen  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented  . 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the  V 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
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.    Al  ull  slaves  of  Uev?k)pmenl .  u  national  aiJvi;jory 
onumifiee  of  eUucaiional  psychologists^  educators,  and  arts 
^du6ators  jeview3  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
^instructional  materials.  \  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
.during  the  creation  of' each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  sUges  of  deveiopn^ent,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  o'bservational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototyi^  form.  The 
information  derivefl  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  th<  materials  for  further  trials.  It  ^Iso  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shcvrtcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second,, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  x>vtfrall  goals'of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials*^ 
can  stand  Iilone*in  the  harfds  of  a. competent  teacher;  and 


thirds  the  materials  must  meet  <:ertain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the^rftud^nts  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  plTot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  about  th^ 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis.  . 

The»prepublidation  evaluation  pf  tlu>  package  was  carried 
out  with  kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  students  in  local 
schools.  Xhe  resylts  of  specially  constructed  tests  indicate 
that  altljough  students  who  had  received  instruction  ba^ed 
on  the  package  aqd  those  who  had  not  were  equally  able* 
to  distinguish  the 'dynamic  level  of  sounds,  students  ^ 
exposed  to  fhe  package  were  better  able  to  discrimmate 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  duration,  and  to«pcrccive  * 
silence.  Package  groins  were  able  to  perform  also  at,  or 
above,  the  criterion  /evel  on  a  task  involving  ^rhythm. 


Required  Uems 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate       ,  Source^  if  Different 
and  Cost  from  Distributor 


'   Student  materials 

Sound 'Card^  , 
Blank  sound  cards 
Element  cards 
*  Silence  cards 

Teacher  materials  • 
Sound  tape  m  4  parts 

'    *      Sounding  board 

Blank  re^cording  tupe 

u         Teacher  s  guide 


♦price  not  determined 


I  set  per  6  students 


•  No  consumables 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 


INTFK)DU(:TI0M  to  SPACt 
<PART  l)f'  Iht    M'STHfTIt:  U3U(^ATI0N 
PROGRAM) 


An  introduction  for  vouni^  diiUrvn  to  vfuit 
ykicc  if^unj  how  if  is  itu\I  in  tKc  environ} fH'nt 


In/huJih  imn  to  Spuif,  part  oi  {\w  Acsthctk:.  in  llio  IMnsic.jl  W'oikl  ^roiip  ofilio  I  nc  Sense 
Si"H',  helps  slinloius  fuMx.ne  .iVvmic  or  sp.iii.il  lohskIomihihn  in  ihc  world  a(  l.irjio 

Through  a  filmslnp  prcscnlalion.  the  slud'cnis  arc  made  aware  of  what  space  is  and  h()W  jl  is 
Used  in  the  environment 

Ihe  students  alst>  expK)re  the  spatial  elements  of  height,  width,  and  iJepth.  the  visual 
.  cues  It)  degrees  olf  distance  in  space,  and  the  differc'ncc  between  twtvdimcnsional  and  three 
dimensional  spaces 

The  students  alstr  become  familiar  with  some  print^ipal  ^)nsideratron^\m  using  and 
manipuLiting  space  Through  speciaF  manipu'atives  and  acti^vities.  they  explore  the 
rel.^tionsbip  between  a.space  of  a  specific  si/e  or  sh'ape  and  the  number,  j^f  given  objects 
which  can  fill  that  space  They  explore 'ht)\^  the  properties  of  a  space  lirtiit  tht  amount  and 
kinds  of  mt)vement  within  it  4 

^  The  students  use  Iheir  clasjiroom  as  a  laboratorv  for  making  decisions  about  the  use  of 
space  As  thev  redesign  their  classroom.  the>  draw  on  the  functioruki  and  aesthetic 
considerations  they  have  been  exposed  to  throughout  !ntrodiution  to  Span' 

Sample  I.esson 

(Add revved  to  Teachers) 

I.evMtn  i 

(jcncral  Dcscnption  through  this  cxpcncn' c  the  stddcnts  will  inLfLMsc  their  ahilitv 
to  kk'niitv  spaces  and  relate  spate  »  to  specific  functions  ^ 

Procedure  lntrt>duce  *the  students  to  a  space  funLtion  guessing  game  I'sc  the 
qucstiiuis  below  as  a  hoginning.  and  then  adt>  ><>ur  <iwn  (  I  he  students  \mI1  have  \ie\sed 
the  introduetorv  s(,)und  filmstrip  in  the  previous  lesst)n*) 

(live  the  stiKlcnts  these  instructions  I  wil!  name  the  thing  that  takes  up  a  spaee  or 
the  thing  that  happens  there    I  hen  >ou  see  if  \ou  can  give  rne  the  nar^ie  ot  that  space  * 
I  et  me  give  >ou  .m  example  If  I  sav  a  spaee  for  airplanes,  what  would  vou  sav'^  (Airport 
t  «'  possible  response  )  Nov\.  if  I  sav  a  writing  spate  what  wouki  vou  sav ^  CKrble.  desk, 

and  Lh.ilkboard  are  possible  responses  )  Yes.  we  louKI  write  on  .wiv  of  those  spaces. 
Li>(ildn't  we  ^  •  ' 

I  et\  trv  sofiic  nioPe  What  if. J  said  a  ear  spaee  ^  What  wouki  that  mean'^  f  Something 
like  a  parking  lot  is  a  possihle  response  )  Running,  sp.ice '  (Sniev\alk.  gvm.  and 
pl.ivground  are  pos*Mblc  responses  )  Sleeping  space*  (Bed  is  a  possible  response  )  Cereal 
spacf  '  (IU>wl  IS  a  possible  response  )  leetf;  space*  (Mouth  is  a  possible  response  )  Mon 
kev  sp.ice  *  (Cage  /oo,  .md  jungle  -are  possible  responses  )  Cooking  space'  (Stove  and 
pot  are  possible  responses  )  Boat  space'*  (River,  lake  and  water  .ire  possible  responses  } 

\tc  we  iji  a  space  nov\'*  What  k»nd  oi  space  are  we  in*  (Yes.  a  gvm,  classroom  (or 
N\hireNer  vou  arc)  tin  pm^ible  responses  ) 

He  sure  that  the  resp(\ses  given  bv  the  students  n;ime  .i  space  v\  hieh  fits  the  ohtict 
(tt  function  described  Hov\evcr,  m.ike  all(vv\ances  tor  whmisical  responses  tvpical  *>f 
vouri^  children,  .md  expect  to  ^et  dittcrent  ans\\ers  which  nia\  be  suitaf>!e  tor  the  same 
(.juestion  Include  both  two  dimensional  and  three  dmiensional  space  tuiK  tion  excnif^l.iis 
fn  Nour  game 

When  v<nu  have  concludetl  the  uame   lead  the  siudenls  u)  considering  iht  giiurat 
nature  of  space  Have  students  gi\e  their  own  definitions  ot  space   Ask  "So  nou  what 
^    <io  \Mti  think  A  space  is'^  ^ 

Be  satistled  with  ^  erv,  geiieral  res[n)nses   I  \  pic  at  .irisw  ers  gi\en  fn  ^    (\    .nul  7  vcar 
old  children  ma\  be    '\m  en]pt\  place       where  things  .ire'  'where  iho  planets  an 

Its  e\v'rv  [»Ln  e  '  "inside  rn\  shoe"  'sp.ae  to  run  (tor  <'\ample  to  tl\  or  walki  I 
h  iNe  a  space  .ft  home  '  \  urther  e\(^osiire  to  the  set  ot  materials  will  add  to  tin  students 
underst.inding  ot  space 

>ou  mav  waiit  To  trv  a  \  .irntion  (>t  tins  garni  fv.  allowing  tiru  studi  nt  or  i  group  i>\ 
snidiiits  \o  give  the  space  turKtion  i  hies  ti»  thi  rest  ot  the  efnldn  n 
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SI'BJEC\  ARKA(Si  , 

Ihe  subject  area  is  XcsllicUtMii  ilio  I'livsual  Woild  / 
Visual  art/sensory  perccpti<^n 

Space  IS  a  basic  phenomenon  of  the  environment  which 
^can  be  manipulated  f4>r  functional  and  aesthetic  purposes 
Fixed  spaces  can  be  'recogni/ed  and  described  by  their 
shapes  and  sim  Distance  from  an  object  plays  a  major 
roFe  in  the  perception  of  that  object  As  an  object  roccdes 
frc»m  thi;,^icwer.  it  seems  smaller,  loses  detail,  and  may  be 
partially  covered  b>  nearer  objects  Three-dimensional 
space  has  width,  height,  and  depth  Two-dimensional  space 
has  height  and  wid^th.  but  no  appre(5iable  depth,  although  it 
m|iy  give  lhe  .illusk)n  of  depth,  as  in  a  photograph.  The 
si/c  afid  shape  of  a  given^space  determine  the  nurAer  and 
.arrangemeDt  of  the  objects  which  can  fit  within  it.- 
Likewise,  the  si/e  and*  shape  of  the  objects  determine  the 
number  and  arrangement  which  t;an  fit  within  a  given 
space  People  can  make'  and  affect  decisions  about  their 
use  of  space  both  in  their  dailv  lives  and  in  works  of  art 

iNllK:NDEp  VHERS  AND  BENi^FlflARIES 

The  p;u;ka^e  was, tested  at  the  kindergarten  and  1st- 
gcade  levels,  but  test  results  indicate  that-  the  package  may 
he  inore  appropriate  at  the  Ist-grade.  rather  >han  the 
kindergarten  f#»vel  Informal  reports  indicate  tii^^  2d  and  3d 
graders,  could  use  the  package  as  well 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  package  is  ( I )  To  introduce  students 
to  space  as  a  phenomenon  and  to  involve  them  in  working 
•  with  Its  elements  of  height,  width,  and  depth;  (2)  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  functional  and  aesthetic 
considerations  relating  to  space,  and  (3)  to  involve  the  ' 
students  in  creativy  problem  solving  related  to  the  ^* 
functional  and  aesthetic  uses  of  space 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Introducfion  to  Space  is  a  self-contained  set  of  materials 
with  activities  that  arc  scquenti*^al  and  cumulative  It  may 
be  linked  with  the  rest  of  the  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  in 
the  Physical  World  group,  used  in  connection  with  other 
Aesthetic  Education  Program  packages  in  which  space  ' 
plays. a  part,  such  iis  movement,  environment,  and  thtwter 
packages,  used  to  develop  gross  motor  skiljs  and  fine  visuul 
perception  skills,  and  used  in  relation  to'  an  elementary 
physical  science  program 

ASSESSMENT  J>ROVISIONS  ^  ^ 

Informal  assessment  provisions  are  interspersed  ) 
throughout  the  activities  Lcarrfing  is  assessed  by  teacher  / 
and  student  jOuidelines  to  aid  the  teacher  in  assessing 
student  performance  are'  built  into  the  package 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 


Introduction  to  Space  requires  12-15  hours  to  complete, 
depending  on  class  size  and  utilization  of  additional 
activities  Activities  vary  in  length  from  15  minutes  to  I 
hour 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

introduction  to  Space  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teuchQr.  The  package  was  tested  with  kindergarten  and  1st- 
gra.de  children,  but  may  be  used  with  any  primary  level 
students  The  activities  ate  dcsigned^for  use  dither  by  a 
large  *)r  small  group  of  students,  and  the  active      ^  %^ 
participation  of  the  teacher  is  greatly  encouraged.  Results 
from  ilassrooms  which  tested  the  materials  showed  that 
groujj^  in  which  the  teachers  were  willing  to  give 
suggestions  and  to  direct  activities  had  much  more  success 
than  those  in  which -the^ teacher  functioned  only  as  an 
observer. 

Many  of  the  activities  require  extensive  movement  and 
need*  a,  large  area  of  clear- space.  The  teachers  guide 
carefully  outlines  all  procedures. 

Additional  activities  encourage  the  tcacht?r  to  carry  the 
concepts  beyond  the  completion  of  ihe  package 

Summary  Cost  Information 

* 

The  mateiials  needed  for  this  package  are  the  same 
regardless  of  the  number  of  students  being  taught.  Cost' for 
one  complete  unit  is  not  yet  available.  % 

Personnel  Requiredi  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and  CEMREL.  Inc.  CurricWum 
consultation  is  also  available  (j[om  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained^  from  each^irganization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  • 
^  Assurtfkiccs 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  .in 
three  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  T^c  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
tlys  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is/esolved  by  an 
appropriately^  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a  • 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  nVaterials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any'^  deficiencies  identified  in'  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  fron^  classmom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  cao  be  successfully  implemente.d  with  no  aid 
oeyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide 

Claims 

The  major  claim  trf  be  made  about  the^Aesthetic 
Education  Program *s 'instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive*  curriculum  resource 
ba:;ed  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
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At  all  stages  i>f  development,  a  naln>nal  advisory 
coniniittce  ot  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  aits 
cducatius  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on  . 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
hy  the  program  In  the  early  stages  o(  development,  trained 
ohscrverH  c\Kry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementatioii  of  the  package  in  prototype  form^  The 
liiformatuinderived  from  thii*'  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revisingT|nrTnT«ciiaU  for  further  trials  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  systemToflhr-dcltiiiion  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  ^he  package  After  revision,  a  seconds, 
pilot  stage,  evaluation  is  canned  out  in  three  classrooms  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
thev  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
'pn>gram.  second,  thin;  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
tan  Mand  alone  in  tnr  Hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  and. 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payofl' 


objectives,  demonstrated*  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  contmuc%  to  gain  information  on  utili2:ation  of 
published  materials,    ^  ^  ^ 

The  pilot  evaluation  of  this  package  Was  carried  out  with 
kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  students  in  local  scfiools.  A 
speciaijiy  constructed  interview  was  developed  to  assess  the 
outcomes  of  instruction  with  the  pacicage.  Students  using 
the  package  scored  significantly  higher  statistically  than 
control  group  students  on  the  conceptual  segment  of  the 
^  Interview  In  doing  this^  they>  demonstrated  a  heightened 
^awareness  of  space  in  their  environment  and  a  greater 
breadth  of  concept  regarding  the  nature  of  space  Student 
and  teacher  satisfaction  with,  fhe  package  was  moderate,  as 
measured  in  questionnaire^  and  inttj^views  administered 
after  completion  of  the  package 
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DEVELOPER/AtTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc.  . 
N(^FonMr()|  Centra)  Midwestern  kegionil  Educational 
Lalxuratory,  inc.) 
3120  59*  >       '  ^ 
St  Louk,  Mo.  63139 

Stanley  S.  Madeja«  Program  Ptrector 
Nadine  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Director 
Bernard  S.  Rosenblatt,  Associate  Dlrecj^r 
Sharon  Bocklage^  Editorial  Coordinator 
Rene  Michel-Trapaga,  Product  Developer 

AVAlLAilLlTY 

humduction  to  Space  carries  a  1975  copyright  date,  and 
cop^ght  is  claimed  until  1^81.  It  will  be  available  from  * 
the  publisher  in  fall  1975.  Ordei  from: 

The  Viking  Press 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  . 

625  Madison  Av^. 

New  York.  N  Y  10022^* 
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\  fMiciuijic  to  cmhlc  stit^dcnn  in  i^Jv^  /-.?  to  e<plorc 
muior  vlcffH  ftts  oj  strncturiniia  f>lot 


One  o\  the  atMhclic-.clcmcnls  of  theater  is  dr;imatie  slrueture  The  ability  to  pyreeive  ' 
any  portion  of  tfjis  structure  inercaiies  the  sensitivity  of  the  tiludent  as  a  spectator  One  • 
Aesthetic  I  duealiorr  Program  package,  GmstruittHt^  Dramatw  Plot,  enables  students  \o  explore 
major  elements  of  structuring  a  plot.  Character,  setimg.  incident,  conflict,  crisis  and 
resolution  Another  package.  Crvutin^i  Charui  tematum^  focuses  on  physical  and  *v7)cal 
expression  of  emotions  as  major  structural  elements  of  drama. 

I  his  \\K^d^\nrumutn  (  onjlu  t,  one  ot  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Lleincnts  seiies  v)t7'nV 
.  Srnsi'  S!,>rf  p.uka^e^.  ernphasi/es  one  pivoul  clement  in  diamatic  structure  conllict. 
Dramatic  conflict  is  the  interaction  between  a  character  and  some  force  which  is  a  potential 
obstacle  to  the  character's  achieving  what  is  wanted  and/or  needed  The  major  concern  of 
these  lessons  is  that  students  perceive  how  conflict  formation  takes  place.  They  will 
demonstrate  this  perception  through  the  sorting  of  cards,  discussion,  storytelling  and 
improvisatK>n 

Siimplc  Levson  « 
Uddrrvscd  to  Teachcn) 
Lesson  13:  Creating  a  Simple  Story  With  a  Connict 

In  this  jciivii).  students  will  work  in  pairs  They  vull  use  the  card  deck  and  the  con- 
flict sit;r>  board  to  make  up  a  simple  stor>  with  a  conflict 

One  siudtrni  should  select  a  character  card  and  a  goal  card  Place  the  cards  in  hold- 
ers and  the  appropriate  space  on  the  board  The  second  student  should  ch<H)se  a  card 
that  could  cause  a  conflict  and  place  that  card  in  a  holder.  Each  pair  of  students  will 
work  together  to  make  up  a  stor>  wKh  a  conflict  The  first  student  starts  making  up  and 
lelhng  a  su^rv  while  slowl>  moving  along  the  "story  line"  toward  the  goal.  At  some  point 
in  the  siorv.  the  second  student  enters  the  story  line  to  create  the  conflict,  i.e..  tries  to 
slop  the  first  character  from  reaching  the  goal  The  students  must  decide  whether  the 
first  tharacler  can  get  b>  the  conflict  and  achieve  thy  goal  or  whether  ihc  god!  Is 
prevented  from  being  achieved  Thus,  the  students  continutt  until  their  storv  is 
completed  . 

During  this  time,  the  teacher  can  circulate  among  the  students  to  see  whether  thev 
are  utilizing  the  elemcn|s  appropVutely  If  an  impasse  occurs  in  solving  the  conflict,  the 
teacher  should  help  the  sti^ntvout  of  their  dilemma  by  a.sking  leading  questions 

Once  the  students  are  satisfied  with  their  stones,  the  teacher  can  lead  a  "lour 
through  story  land  "  The  "lour  "  can  be  conducted  by  leading  the  whole  class  from  story 
f>>ard  to  story  bt>ard  As  the  "tour"  stops  at  each  board,  the  appropriate  students  mow 
their  cards  and  tell  the  "tour  group"  ihtyr  story  After  the  "tour"  is  completed,  discuss 
the  diflerent  conflicts  that  were  presented  when  the  stones  were  told 

The  amount  of  time  necessary  for  this  activity  should  be  decided  by  the  teacher,  d--^ 
pending  upon  the  interest  of/the  students 


SI  BJKCT  AKKA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Aits  hiements  Theater .iMn 
Subject  areas  include  introduction  of  the  terms 
"conflict."  "goal.**  and  "character",  interrelation  of  these 
three  elements  in  a  dranhatic  structure,  and  cr^'alion  of 
stories  which  contain  these  elements 

IVrENDKD  ISKRS  AND  BKNtHCTARIES 

Dramutn  iimftut  was  designed  for  use  by  students  in  the 
1st  gr|M4t  It  can  be  used  sucLCssfullv  with  2d   and  3d- 
grade  Vudents  as  well 
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(;()AMS)  OR  PllRPOSK(S) 

Ihc  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  help 
„  students  identify,  describe,  and  manipulate  major  elements 
of  dramatic  eonflict  formation 

PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

DramatH  Conflwt  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package 
with  activities  that  arc  sequential  and  cumulative  It  may 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  drama,  linked 
with  other  theater-based  packages  developed  by  the 
Aesthetic  fiducation  Program  to  create  a  curriculum,  or 
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linked  with  AEP  packages  which  are  related  to  mu^\\  art, 
dance,  and  literature  and  which  ^are  clustered  around 
aesthetics  and  arts  elements..  \ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,  teacheTVand  students 
evaluate  learning  through  analysis  of  student  oral  response- 
and  student  activities  Guidelines  for  assessment  are  in  the 
teacher's  guide 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

T'he  lessons  in  Dramatu  Conflic) 
10  hours  to  complete 


sTcquire  approximately 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

y    Dramatic  Conflict  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher 
The  package  is  designed  as  a  whole-class  activjty  with 
students  working  individually  and  in  pairs.  #^hen  working 
individually,  the  students  may  work  at  their,  desks.  When 
students  work  in  pairs,  fhey  will  need  more  room  to  spread 
out  their  materials  and  do  their  improvisations.  The 
teacher  s  guide  outlines  all  procedures. 

The  materiaJs  in  Dramatic  Conflict  are  now  in  the  final  ' 
prepublication  stage,  and  tFie|r  durability  is  being  bas^d  on 
information  received  from  testing  situations.  .Consumables 
will  be  minimal  and  wiil  be  purchased  from  the  publisher 

Personnel  Required  for  ProducI  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  drama 
can  implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMREL,  Inc  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was. evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
s<icioeconomic  characteristics  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
tnis  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual. stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  contetit  Any  question  of  such 
shortcofning}*  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriateh  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 


qualified  expert  outside  the  piogr;im.  .The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
rjevicw.  ^ 

Inforitiation  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  caa  be  successfully  .igiplemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims  ' 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  <hat  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  reso|irce' 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developecj'Hn  the  .(Jodted 
States.  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

.A!  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
edi^ator^  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the  * 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observer^  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  ifiaterials  fo^  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection '  of  any  intrinsic 
'shortcomings- in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  jn  three  classrooms  In 
this  stage,  the  material^  must  pass  three  major  tests.  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  ,with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  ^ 
ihird,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable  * 
differences  in  the  behavior  of.  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  njaterials  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  about  the 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis  ^ 

Students  from  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  levels  who 
were  taught  the  pilot  version  of  the  package  scored 
significantly  higher  on  a  test  which  asked  them  to  identify 
the  major  concepts  of  the  package  (goal,  main  character, 
source  of  conflict)  than  did  untreated  students  Student  and 
teacher  satisfaction  was  high,  as  indicated  by  postpackage 
questionnaires  ^ 
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^  Required  lienis 

Student  materials 
^    Character  boards 

(ioaf  boards 

Conflict  storv boards 
•Card  decks 

Teacher  materials 
Filmstrip 
Card  deck 
leacheros  guide 
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Mutcnals  to  introduce  3d-^ade  students  to  movement  and 
its  expressive  elements 


One  ot  the  AesilTeiies  and  Arts  Llonenis  scries  oi  the  tive  Sense  Store  packages,  this 
set  of  materials  introduces  students  t(V movement  as  a  phenomenon  that  pervades  our  own 
hves  and  almost  all  environments  The  elements  of  movement,  which  give  it  form,  are  space, 
time,  and  force.  Its  aesthetic  qualities  become  obvirfus  when  movement  functions  as  a 
medium  of  expression  through  the  manipulation  of  these  elements. 

,    The  expressive  potential  of  movement  is  extensive.  It' can  be  .used  in  symbols  and 
gestures  representative  of  ideas,  events,  or  feelings  For  ins,tance,  the  way  one  walks  or 
stands  may  reveal  feelings  and  thoughts,  just  as  the  way  a  dancer  moves  conveys  a  particular 
feeling  Movement  can  also  be  appreciated  for  its  own  innate  qualities  and  forms.  That  is, 
movement  can  be  appreciated  simply  as  movement,  a^  being  expressive  in  its  own  right,  not 
/  as  an  expression  of  something  else—movement  for  movement's  sake,  so  to  speak.  Such  a 

.  variety  of  expressive  potential  has  found  its  way  into  many  art  forms,  such  as  kinetic 
sculpture,  film,'^^*ance,  and  pantomime. 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  package  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  movement  in 
general  and  of  its  expressive  elements  in  particulai*  Through  the  manipulation  of  these  same 
elements,  rmwement  can  be  employed 'as  an  expressive  medium  for  art.  This  newly  developed 
awareness  will  heighten  students'  perceptions  of  and  responses  to  art  work  and  to  natural 
environmental  occurences  that  involve  movement  as  an  expressive  force. 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  students  will  explore  and  manipulate  selected  properties  of  space, 
time,  and  force  via  human  movement.  The  students'  own  body  movements  serye  as  the  tool 
^  with  which  they  will  experience,  perceive,  and  respX)nd  throughout  this  package  Besides 

being  a  mode  already  familiar  to  young  children,  it  provides  a  natural  liaison  with  two  of  tha 
art  form   'n  Which  movement  is  used  aesthetically— dance  and  drama.  Although  this  is  not 
geared  to  be  a  "dance"  package,  the  students  will  have  the  extra  benerft  of  manipulating, 
exploring,/ and  improvising  in  theV^^reative  problem  solving  through  t)ie  use  of  movement 
The  process,  as  well  as  the  content,  therefore,  should  provide*  the  student  with  a  better 
understanding,  or  at  least  awareness,  of  the  aesthetic  dimension  of  movement  in  the 
performing  arts,  theater,  and  dance 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addresset)  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  13:   Manipulating  the  tiemcntsof  Movcmeol  for  bvprc^vsion 

(.tfncr.il  Description  [he  studt-nts  will  sl.jpc  inovcnunts  ot  their  i>wn  .md  vjr>  then  LAprcssiVL- 
*  L'ttcLts  h>  nunipuldtini!  the  tlcnicnts. 

Bjtkcround  I  his  last  jctivit>  attempts  to  intcgratL-  the  ideas  in  the  package  into  a  ineaninutul 
expenenLC,  Here  the  students  nmII  disiover  that  a)i  nt  the  elements  are  operating:  at  all  times  in  an> 
movement  and  tlut  ihan^ini!  any  one  element  wiW  atteit  tlie  total  movement.  Thus,  the  previous 
exposure  to  simplity  the  nature  of  movement  (encf^'y  m  space  dtlrinp  time  is  now  carried  to  a 
hegmnmg  awareness  ot  torm  (interrelationship  and  orj!ani/ation  of  the  elements).  While  the  pjckajze 
ends  with  this  aitivity.  the  students*  thinkini!  is.  hopefully,  opened  up  and  stimulated  for  future 
t  xperienics, 

,  Procedure     Have  the  students  each  llnd  an  cinptv  spaie  tt)  work  in.  Direct  tliem  to  make  a 

movement  that  uses  their  head  and  one  lei:,  (.ive  them  a  tew  minutes  to  praitice  it  so  that  it  is  defined 
and  set.  ^  . 

Kmoura^'e  them  as  ^ey  praiticc  to  tmd  somethini:  on  their  own  whkh  isspciial  to  them  and 
not  a  lopv  of  their  neighbor's  movement. 

Whin  they  all  seem  to  he  ready,  tell  them  to  do  the  same  movement,  but  ilian^e  the  timing  m 
s*)me  way.  ''Try  to  take  loncvr  or  shorter  try  it  very  fast  or  very  slow.  Whiih  is  best  for  your 
movi  tnent*"' 

2d 
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Nc\t>  have  thcin  go  l)aLk  tu  their  unginal  niovcincnts  beturc  tuning  change.  Say,  "Nuw  change 
the  spate  it  takes  tu  do  it  in/* 

\gain.  have  them  return  to  their  original  movement,  "Now  change  the  energy  you  use  to  do 
vour  movement.  Iry  it  jerky,  smooth,  sharp,  relaxed." 

(live  them  time  to  explore  and  be  slightly  frustrated  until  they  discover  a  s4)liition  for  each 
change.  You  "nay  help  those  wjio  ore  havmg  great  dilficulty  by  suggesting  a  variation  lor  hem  to  try. 

Ke(>c>at  this  process  with  a  new  nuwement  includmg  the  back,  one  arm,  and  one  loot. 

I  inally.  set  the  task.  TcU  the  students  to  find  a  movement  that  usc\s  their  whple  body,  practice 
It  untd  II  is  ju^  right,  and  then  change  it  three  times  change  the  tuning,  then  change  the  spate,  then 
change  the  energy,  * 

Suggest  that  they  practice  all  their  changes  until  tifey  feel  ready  to  show  them  to  a  friend.  After 
the>  demonstrate  their  movement,  have  them  watch  tlwir  friend's  movement.  They  should  tell  one 
another  it  the>  tan  see  thO  change  in  space  and  then  m4iming  and  in  energy.  If  not,  they  should  work  ^ 
(»n  It  more  until  it\  clear  and  then  show  it  again,  II  some  students  seem  Iinable  to  work  alone,  >uggest 
that  they  work  with  a  partner  or  in  a  small  group  of  three.  |  • 

It  some  students  want  to  demonstrate  their  work  to  everyone  ekse,  by  all  means  aUovsMt.  But  do 
not  torce  performance,  premature  perlormanee  can  produce  sch-constiou>i<iess  and  inhibit  creativity. 
It  IS  always  bc^t  to  have  students  demonstrate  in  groups  ol  three  or  four  at  a  tune. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements:  Dance 

Expressive  potential  of  movement;  familiarity  with  and 
manipulation  of  the  ^leHients  of  movement— space,  time, 
and  force— integration  of  elements  of  movement  into  an 
aesthetic- (or m.  * 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Movement  was  designed  for  and  formally  tested  with 
students  in  the  3d  grade.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  ' 
it  would  be  suitable  for  4th-grade  students  as  well. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are  to  enable 
students.  (I )  To  beaMiie  aware  ol  movement  as  a 
phenomenon  that  pervades  our  lives,  (2)  to  become 
familiar  with,  and  to  be  able  to  manipulate,  thc^  expressive 
elements  of  movement;  and  (3)  to  become  aware  that 
through  the  manipulation  of  these  same  elements, 
movement  can  be  employed  as  an  expressive  medium  for 
art  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Movement  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  dance,  or  linked  < 
with  other  AEP  packages  which  are  related  to  music,  art« 
drama,  and  literature  and  which  are  clustered  around 
'  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS^ 

One  diagnostic  activity,  is  included  with  the  materials, 
and  It  is  for  pretesl  postt(^st  use  only  Yhroughout  the 
activities  student  learning  is  assessed  by  both  teacher  and 
students  Appropriate  guidelines  for  assessment  are  built 
into  the  teacher  s  guide 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

"The  lessons  in  Movement  require  approximately  12  hours 
to  complete.  Th|^  teacher  is  advised  to  spend  no  more  than 
40  minutes  at  a  time  on  any  one  lesson. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Movement  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  It  can  be 
taught  to. small  groups  or  large  groups  of  students.  All  of 
the  lessons  require  a  large,  clear  floor  area  for  movement 
explorations.  The  teacher's  guide  outlines  all  procedures  for 
the,  teacher  and  has  been  rated  as  quite  useful  in  testing 
situations. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  dance 
can  implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL,  Inc  Curriculum 
consultation  is  also  available  from'CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  \ 
this  product 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias*  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
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teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s  guide. 

Claims 

iHe  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  s  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States,  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  Jaboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of.educational  psychologists,  educators^  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of.  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  eariy  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  (he  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis* 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  eariy  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 


program,  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  th^  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  on  the  ^ 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  pilot  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried  out- with 
3d-grade  students  in  local  schools.  One  diagnostic  test 
having  two  major  components  (verbal  and  visual)  was 
constructed  for  the  ev^uation  of  this  package,  focusing 
upon  the  more  important  outcomes  of  package  instruction. 
The  tests  were  administered  in  the  classrooms  which 
participated  in  pilot  trial  and  in  an  equal  number  of 
control-grqup  classrooms.  When  students  who  had  taken 
the  full  unit  were  compared  with  control-group  students, 
those  instructed  with  the  unit  earned  higher  scores  on  each 
of  the  two  components.  The  score  differences  in  favor  pf 
students  who  used  the  materials  were  statistically 
significant.  Student  performance  on  this  test  supports  a 
claim  for  product  effectiveness.  The  product  culthrates  in 
students  a  realization  that  through  manipulation  of  these 
elements— space,  time,  and  force— movement  can  be 
employed  as  an  expression  medium  for  art. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rcquirffd  ttenis 


Ouantity  Needed 


Cml  per  licm  >n 
DolUrs 


Rcplacemcni  Rale 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different ' 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials 

3  '  Your  Body  Moves'*  biH)klcts 
3  2()-ft  lengths  of  colored  >arn 

Teacher  materials 
BoJ>  cTiarts 
Fabric  bag 

Sand  clock  * 
Set  of  8-  b>  lO-inch  photos 
Film,  "Movement  in  Dance** 
Teacher's  guide 


1  set  per  6  students 


*  Prices  for  these  materials  have  not  yet  been  determined 

MVILOnt/AUniOi:  ^ 

;     UfeoMy;  he.)  *  . 

3t20SMi9t 
St  LoiiB,  Ma  «3I39  ' 


Stanky  S.  MMkp. 


DifMlof 


AVAIIAliUTy  * 

of  Moitmmt  m  hM 

.1975.  The  parage  is  oop]f^i|lMed. 


No  consumables 
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A  set  0]  materials  which  introduces  primary  students  to 
nonverbal  communications  in  their  environment  and  m 
the  theater- 


This  set  t)l  nutcnals,  one  ut  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  I.lenienls  series  of  the  Five  Sense 
Sforc  packages,  introduces  primary  students  to  nonverbal  communication  both  in  their 
immediate  environment  and  in  the  theater 

Much  of  theater  is  not  conversational,  but  action  or  mood  expressed  in  movemen;t  and 
\ocal  quahties  This  is  a  theater  package,  hence,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  package  is  to  help 
students  become  more  appreciative  of  how  nonverbal  communication  is  used  as  an  element 
m  the  total  theatrical  process  However^  unless  the  students  can  begin, »to  interpret  their 
immediate  environment,  including,  their  own  use  of  nonverbal  communication,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  a  theater  experience,  either  as  performers  or  as 
audience  m^^mbers 

The  instructional  materials  in  this  package  will  expose  students  (o  a  wide  variety  of 
nonverbal  communication,  help  them  decode  or  understand  what  is  being  **said"  nonverbally, 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  experiment  witl^  encoding  or  enacting  nonverbal 
communication 

To  reach  the  packaged  goals,  students  participate  in  10  activities  involving  various 
stimulus  materials.  A  face  board  and  transparent  overlays  of  eyebrows  »and  mouths  in  various 
positions  allow  students  to  experiment  with  these  most  mobile  facial  features  and  to  perceive 
how  th^se  features  convey  emotions.  To  help  them  imitate  the  expressions  theyi  qrcate  on  the 
face  board  and  to  aid  in  exploring  the  expressive  potential  of  their  own  faces,  the  studeijts 
use  a  metal  hand  mirror.  A  t^pe  recording  activity  allows  them  to  tell  "emotion  istories*' 
explaining  the  faces  which  they  have  created  on  the  face  boards.  A  recorded  activity  song 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  manipulate  their  faces  and  bodies  expressiviely.  A  6-minute 
rilrp»  showing  students  the  use  of  nonverbal  commur^ication  in  a  theatrical  setting  and 
contrasting  that  usage  witlf  the  daily  use  of  nonverbal  communication,  extends  the  concept  of 
nonverbal  communication  to  include  posture,  movement,  body  relationship  to  another,  and 
the  expressive  ability  'of  hands. , Another  stimulus  material  is  a  recording  which  asks  the 
students  to  identify  various  nonverbal  vocal  cues.  Both  student  ^tid  teacher  answer  booklets 
arc  used  in  conjunction  with  the  record.  The  flipbook  facilitates  the  students'  ability  to  look 
beyoitd  stereotypes  in  decoding  communication  from  clothing  and  hand  objects  carried  by  a 
person  and  to  more  fully  understand  the  communication  potential  of  postumes.  Dressing  in 
costumes  collected  by  the  class  allows  the  students  the  opportunity  to  manipulate  the  visual 
nonverbal  communication  of  clothing  and  hand  properties  and  to  begin  to  "try  out"  various 
roles  suggested  by  the  costumes.  Finally*  the  students  are  ^sked  to  improvise  a  short  skit  , 
using  the  nonverbal  cues  of  costume,  facial  expressions,  body  movement,  and  hpdy  . 
positioning  in  relation  to  another. 

Through  the  use  of  the  materials  in  this  package,  not  only  will  students  be  receiving 
exposure  to  basic  cfcmcnts  of  theater,  but,  perhaps  more  important  at  this  stage  in  their 
development,  they  should  begin  to  become  more  cffccnvc  and  creative  communicators  in 
their  daily  lives,  both  as  **scndcrs"  of  messages  and  as  '^receivers'*  of  messages. 

Sample  Lesson  i 

(Addressed  to  Teachers)  ^ 

Lesson  3:  The  Voice  in  Nonverbal  Communication 

Concept^  Vocal  qualities  can  communicate  emotions,  age,  and  ideas. 

Background  Lesson  3  exposes  the  student  tp  the  Concept  that  feelings  are  commu- 
nicated by  how  the  message  is  spoken  The  student  listens  to  incongruent  verbal  and 
vocal  speeches  Verbal  and  nonverbal  codes  usually  complement  each  other,  however, 
both  children  and  adults  frequently  fmd  themselves  receiving  two  messages  simultane- 
ously When  the  two  channels,  verbal  and  vocal,  provide^  conflicting  cues,  interpersonal 
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understanding  depends  upon  the  priorities  assigned  by  the  communicator  and  receiver  to 
the  channels.  For  the  child  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  psychological  state  of  an 
actor  oV  a  communicator,  formal,  rational,  and  verbal  communications  are  often  of  less 
value  than  the  nonrational,  nonverbal  communications. 

Following  exposure  to  incongrueht  verbal  and  >o(ial  communication,  the  child 
hstens  to  several  speeches  wherein  the  verbal  content  has  been  treated  by  an  electronic 
filter  making  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  child  tries  to  identify  the  emotional  content 
of  each, treated  speech  This  is  possible  because  feelings  are  communicated,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  form  of  a  spoken  message  and  because  there  are  relatively  stereotyped 
form/feeling>£orrelations. 

Anottver  part  of  the  tape  exposes  the  child  to  the  concept  that  vocal  qi/alities  ex- 
press morcman  emotional  stales  The  student  listens  to  an  old  man  speaking  and  tt^a 
>oung  girl  speakipg  and  then  considers  hiyL  the  voice  can  communicate  age.  Next,  the 
'   child  discovers  how  vocal  qualities  can  be  4ised  to  enhance  the  comipunicative  value  of 
^  words  The  tape  asks  the  student  to  say  words  in  such  a  way  that  the  idea  or  connotation 

of  words  IS  relayed  to  the  listener  via  vocal'^qu^lity 
In  the  theater  and  in  our  daily  lives,  we  are  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  nonverbal 
vocal  cues.  If.  early  in  their  lives,  children  begin  to  attend  to  the  information  available  in 
nonverbal  vocal  cues,,  they  will  become  more  effective  communicators  in  their  personal  lives 
and  more  appreciative  participants  in  theater  experiences 


SUBJECT  ARE4(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements,  Theater  Arts 
Exploration  of  the  communicative  potential  of  the  Human 
face,  exploration  of  communicative  potential  of  posture, 
movement,  and  the  body,  exploration  of  nonverbal  vocal 
communication,  how  clothing  and  hand  pVoperties 
communicate  nonverbally,  how  suclr  communication  is  used 
aesthetically  in  theater 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

\on verbal  Communication  was  designed  for  and  formally 
tested  with  Ist-grade  students.  It  can  successfully  be  used 
with  2d-.  3d-,  and  4th-graders,  as  well 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  enable 
students.  ( 1 )  To  decode  and  encode  various  nonverbal 
stimuli  or  cues  which  communicate  emotions,  ideas,  moods, 
and  roles  or  conditions-in*life,  (2)  to  perceive  the  function 
of  nonverbal  communication  in  their  daily  lives  and  in 
theatrical  contexts,  and  (3)  to  use  nonverbal 
communication  consciously  for  creative  purposes 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Sonverhal  (ommunicatum  is  a  self-contained  instructional 
package  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative 
It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  drama 
or  linked  with  other  Aesthetic  Education  Program  (AEP) 
packages  which  are  related  to  music,  art.  dance,  and 
literature  and  which  are  clustered  around  Aesthetics  and 
Arts  Elements 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,  the  teacher  is  provided 
with  checklists  for  assessing  student  learning  by  observing 
their  behavior  on  package  tasks  in  addition,  the  teacher's 


r 


guide  contains  samples  of  appropriate  and  inappropria^ 
student  responses. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  lessons  in  Nonverbd^  Communication  require 
approximately  8  to  10  hours  to  complete. 

IM^PLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Nonverbal  Communication  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher!  Instructions  are  adaptable  for  small  or  large 
groups.  Students  work  individually  or  in  pairs  through  most 
of  the  lessons.  / 

The  materials  in  this  package  arc  now^  prototype  stage. 
They  are  being  desfgned  to  be  as  durable  as  possible; 
Ba-sed  on  information  received  from  testing  situations,  the 
materials  in  final  form  will  be  very  durable. 

Personnel  Required  for  Prodbct  Adoption  and  Implcmcnrtation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered' by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMREL.  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
tbe  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics,  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product.  -  \ 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias»  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping;  or 
mappropnateness  of  content  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
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qualified  expert  outside  the  program  The  materials  arc 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in-the 
review 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  giv<jn  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the' United 
States.  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implen  ented 
development  And  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  eath  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  ^trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials,  ft  also  serves  as 


an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.**  After  revision,  a  second 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  administrative  difficulties 
with  the  test  sites  (one  classroom  was  eliminated  because 
of  a  teachers'  strike  midwi.y  into  ;he  teaching  of  the 
package;  in  another,  because  of  the- team-teaching 
arrangement,  the  students  Originally  using  the  package  were 
reassigned  and^other  students  took  their  place),  in  one 
classroom  all  students  indicated  they  ''enjoyed''  the 
package  A  specially  constructed  ^test  asked  students,  after 
receiving  instruction,  to  respond  to  an  emotion  with  an 
appropriate  nonverbal  communication.  The  evaluator  scored 
student  responses  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  In  two  classrooms, 
the  rhajority  of  students  were  able  to  show  an  emotion 
through  facial  expression,  posture,  body  movement,  gesture, 
and  body  placement 
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^      \iAlJERlALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  N6rded  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTerent 
from  Distributor  . 


Student  materials 
Face  «X)a'ds 
Transparent  overlays 
Metal  hand  mirrors 
Student  answer  booklets 
Flipbooks 

leather  mate  rials 

Sound  tapes  (  Activity  Sunt*'*  \yiws) 
\tsm\  til  Ml  • 
AnsNhCr  hooi^kt         *  - 
(iujilc  to  Student  behavior 
I  eaeher's  guide 


*l'ndctcrmined  at  this  timo. 


DEVILpKa/AUTHOK: 
CBMItBL.  Ik.  ^ 

(PoTHMtlv  Canted  MidwMMin  RotlttMil  BAwMi^Hnt 
St.  Ldikk.  Mo.  63139 


Shtroiii  Bo^i«ti^£di|(^  Cooidimior 

BIytlfc.  JUMy  Cuy^r^  frMhict  DtvttofNMr  - 

AVAnUUHUTV  \  ' 

The  saticiiNitcd  date  of  >uraeitkHi  for  Nmmtmf  ^ 
Ccfmmunkaikm  u  taitt  \975.\Thk^ppiGkBt^  it  eo|yri|fc»wi> 


«;a^ 
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*         fHivkage  dcsif^ned  to  introdia  e  students  in  grades  K'2 
fi>  part  and  wluple  as  a  pervasive  relatumsiup  in  their 
lives  .      '  ^ 

1  lie  Acstliehcs  and  Arts  I  Icincnts  series  of  the  /  /iv  Sense  Store  packages  includes  tins 
set  of  materials  which  V  designed  to  introduce  kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  students  to  part 
.'nd  whole  as  a  g^^rvasive  relationship  in  their  lives  and  environment,  especially  in  people- 
created  works  of  art  Working  with  their  text.  Part  and  Whole,  and  pu/zles,  photographs,  and 
storv  cards,  students  find  thai  a  whole  is  made  up  of  parts.  Then  tha^'  see  that  some  wholes 
4ire  also  parts  and  some  paits  are  also  wholes  Finally,  they  explore  the  concept  thai 
introducing  different  parts  into  a  whole  «an  create  a  new  whole  or  can  give  them  a  different 
feeling  Part  and  Whole  is  fundamental  to  the  other  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts 
Elements  series  It  presents  the  abstract  organizing  principle  upon  which  the  others  are 
based'  Thus,  after  working  through  this  package,  students  can  understand  more  easily  how 
elements  of  natural  occurrences  or  art  works  contribute  to  a  pleasurable  experience  with  the 
whole 

h 

Sample  Levson 
(Addr^vsed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  3;  Parts  and  Wholes  in  Pictures 

CJener4*  Description  The  students  each  draw  a  picture  of  somelhtng  their  famil> 
does  together  They  examine  their  own  drawings  and  learn  that  they  use  si)me  of  the  ^ 
same  parts  (elements)  wheri  they  draw  a  picture  that  artists  use  when  they  create  an  art 
work  ThrtHJgh  arranging  shapes  and  lines  from  a  painting  included  in  iJieir  text  books, 
the  students  see  that  people  iJse  certain  elements  to  create  a  whole  idea  tn  an  art  work 
whether  the  tdea  expressed  is  realistic  or  abstract 

Procedure  Ask  the  students  to  draw  a  picture  about  something  their  family  does 
together  Discuss  wtlh  them  which  kinds  of  things  these  might  be  (eg.,  sharing  meals, 
taking  a  trip,  watching  television) 

^  After  ihcy  have  completed  their  pictures,  ask  the  students  V^-'cifi^'  questions,  eg,  . 
•Which  parts  (shapes,  lines,  and  colors)  did  you  use  to  draw  the  people  and  thmgs  in 
your  picture"^" 

^  This  IS  the  most  important  pan  of  the  activity  Compare  the  students'  pictures  to  the 
three  paintings  on  pages  22  arij  23  of  ihetr  book.  ^^Did  you  use  the  same  parts  in  your  . 
^  pictures  that  the  arfist" used'>"  (Yes,  for  example,  iHey  used  shapes  for  the  people  and 
things  and  color  and  lines  for  the  grass  )  ^ 

You  may  want  to  do  this  in  small  groups  by  having  the  students  put  up  their  pic- 
tures and  talk  about  all  of  them 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  ^Elements.  Visual  art,  n^usic,  and 
sensory  development  ^ 

A  whole^  IS  made  up  of  parts,  a  part  of  a  whole  c^yi  in 
Itself  be  a  whole,  the  whole  (work  of  art)  may  change  by 
rearranging  or  changing  thi  nature  of  individual  parts 

INTENDED  USEBS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Part  and  Whole  was  designed  for  and  form;^ly..  tested  with 
kindergarten  and  ht-grade  students  , 

GOAUS)  OR  PLRPOSE(S) 

T'fie  purpose  of  this  insrructional  package  is  (I )  Ti^ 
develop  students'  ability  to  respond  to  the  parts  and  the 
organization  of  parts  in  perceiving  a  whole  work  of  art,  (2) 
to  develop  perception  of  how  parts  function  together  in 
determining  the  whole,  and  (3)  to  develop  awareness  of^ 
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the  artist's  behavior  in  selecting  and  arranging  parts  to 
create  Whole  works  of  art 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Part  and  Whole  is  a  self-contained  unit  of  instruction 
with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  art,  music, 
drama,  or  dance,  linked  with  other  AEP  packages  which 
are  related  to  art,  music,  drarfia,  dance,  and  literature  and 
which  arc  clustered  around  aesthetics  and  arts  element!?, 
used  with  sensory  development  curriculums,  or  used  with 
language  development  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Informal  provisions  are  made  for  assessment  of  student 
learning  in  the  package  Informal  guidelines  for  assessment 
are  built  tnto  the  teacher  s  gutde* 
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TIMK  REQUIREMENTS 

/'(ir/  and  Whole  takes  approximatclv  lO  hours  to 
c(\mplete  The  lessons  can  be  done  in  IK  class  sessions  of 
about  30  minutes  each      ^  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Pari  and  Whole  does  not  rOquire  a  specialist  teacher  It  is 
reromroended  thal^  the  students  work  in  pairs  and  that  they 
be  seated  on  the  floor  when  using  the  study  cards  and 
doing  some  of  the  other  activities  The  teacher  s  guide 
carefully  outlines  all  procedures  and  has  been  rated  as 
useful  in  field  trials 

The  package  encourages  the  teacher  to  help  students 
focus  on  pacts  and  wholes  in  their  environment  and  in 
works  of  art  ' 
^     Part  and  Whole  is  not  yet  in  final  form  There  fore »  an 
accurate  statement  about  the  durability  of  the  materials 
cannot  be  made 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package  Workshops  are 
offered  bv  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMRFl.,  Inc  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CL/VIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
five  separate  classrooms  of  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  The  developers  have  not 
received  an>  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product 

Materials  are  carefullv  scrutinized  to  eliminate  an>  form 
of  social  bias»  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriatcK  directed  review  of  the  materials  bv  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program    The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review 

Information  gathered  from  ^lassrcumi  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 


teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  thnt  given  ^n  the  teacher  s  guide 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  *s  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  *arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  projcedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educatprs  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  car|jed  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trtiined 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form:  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  th^  materials  for  further  tfials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be^in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff  * 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  about  the 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  package  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  pilot  evaluation  of  this  package  was  (J[arried  out  with 
grades  K-l  students  in  local  schools  Specially  coi^tructed 
tests  indicate  that  students  who  receive  pack;ige  instruction 
were  better  able  to  perceive,  to  a  moderate  degree,  parts 
of  works  of  art  in  relation  to  the  whole  work  than  students 
who  were  not  taught  the'^^ackage  Students  who  received 
package  instruction  also  evidenced  a  greater  gain  in  figure-  * 
ground  perception  than  students  who  were  not  taught  the 
package  Student  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  package 
was  high,  as  measured  by  post  treatment  questionnaires  and 
interviews 
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Required  l(em> 


Student  matcnaK 

}  mmic  (>u//le\     \rt  IViri\" 
1  sets  of  ph(t(%graphs 
^  MTts  of  storecards 
Part  and  whole  studycards 
3  ran  and  WhifU-  hooks 
leu  her  nt.iteruK 

Filmstrip  presentation 
1  eacher\  i>uidc 

•  ^. 

M  ndctcrniincd  at  (his  <uui 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPME1VT 


Quanlit>  NFl-deJ 


1  set  pur  6  students 


T 


('(>>tjiLT  Item  in 
Dollar^ 


Rcplacemenl  Rate 
and  Com 


Sn«»ce  If  DifTer'cnl 
from  Distnhutor 


BCVtLOKK/AirniOR: 
CEMRBL.  big.'\- 

(foimilf  Cmnl  tfi&mmm  lUgioMi  Bd^^eiltoMl 

•Ltkoiiloiy,  he.)  t  J 
3120  M*  St 
St  Uirii,  Mo.  OI» 


^^l^y^^^y^^r^TC  T^^^^^^T^^^^t  ^^^^^^^w^^  ^^^^w^ww 
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A  package  which  helps  students  in  grades  2^  to  become 
familiar  with  rhythm  and  meter  in  music 


The  second  group  of  primary  puckuges,  Aesthetics  and  Arls  Elements,  includes  this 
title,  through  ^hich  students  become  familiar  with  rhythm  and  meter  in  music  «and  in  other 
arts  arc^ps  and  the  environment.  A  set  of  activity  cards  structure  experiences  with  rhythm  in 
visual  pattern,  in  sounds,  and  in  movement.  A  teacher's  guide  sTnd  a  two-record  set  of 
musical  selections  arc  tools  for  investigating  meter  in  music -—the  students)lisl«ti  and  identify 
meters  The  selections,  ranging  from  cla^ical  and  electronic  music  to  folk  songs,  are 
supported  by  charts,  recording  sheets,  and  a  series  of  posttests 

The  Meter  portion  of  the  package  foicuses  the  students'  attention  on  one  element  of 
musical  composition,  meter,  and  its  relationship  to  a  wiiole  musical  composition.  After 
participating  in  the  nine  Meter  lessons  explained  in  the  teacher's  guide,  the  students  w4ll 
know  that  Meter 'is  an  important  element  in  the  composition  of  music.  The  goal  of  the  three 
groups  ot  Rhythm/Meter  activity  cards  is  to  help  the  ^tuddils  extend  the  concepts  in  the 
Meter  materials  to  othcr'Sircas  in  their  environment :  They  will  expertence  pulse  or  beat  in 
movement,  discover  and  create  visual  patterns,  and  find  rhythm  iri  ^unds  and  language.  « 

Tlirou^h  \hc  Rhythm/Meter  activities*  the  students  will  find  that  rhythm  is  order  in  the 
movemts^t  all  around  them.  The  students  can  observe  rhythm  in  the  basic  cycles  and 
movem^Os  of  their  bodies*  in  patterns  they  see  every  day,  and  in  sounds  they  hear.  For 
example*  mey  can  feel  a  steady  swing  to  their  arms  as  they*  walk,  they  can  observe  the 
regularity  of  evenly  spaced  lampposts  on  a  city  street  or  of  bricks  in  a  house;  and  they  can 
notice  the  sounds  of  heavy  traffic  pausing  for  a  red  trafTic  Jight  and  flowing  at  the  gredn 
light.  They  see  that  rhythm  is  everywhere  and  that  it  i.s  both  n;|tu^al  and  people-created. 

Sample  Lesson 

(AddresMd  to  Teachers) 
Rhythm  in  Visual  Pattern 
New  Patteras  in  Animak 

C "once pi  Patterns  httip  people  identify  objeels,  and  objects  lake  on  a  hew  ap- 
pearance when  the  pattern  is  changt^d 

Objective  The  students  will  know  what  a  pattern  is  and  recogni/e  patterns  in  their 
envirpnmcnj  I  hey  will  also  be  aware  that  if  the  pattern  of  something  is  changed,  that 
<hing  will  riike  on  a  new  appearance 

PriKcdure  Review  the  nature  of  pattern  with  the  students  Have  thc'Studenis  in- 
vestigate the  classriHim  and  their* own  clothes  to  find  examples  of  patterns  Then  ask 
them  to  name  nil  the  animals  they  can  think  of  that  have  patterns  (turtle,  zebra,  snake, 
arfd  leopard)  Point  out  to  the  students  that  they  know  these  animals  partly  by  their  pat- 
terns 

Next,  have  the  students  use  crayons  to  draw  on  the  construction  or  butcher  paper, 
simple  outlines,  without  details,  ot"  their  favorite  animal  in  Ihe  ak>  Have  them  cut  these 
out  and  lay  them  or>  the  patterned  side  of  the  Wallpaper  or  wrapping  paper  (if  they  use 
the.  wroni?  side  of  the  paper,  the  patterned  animal  wilt  be  backward  for  the  next  step  of 
<  .  thus  activity  )  Ask  them  to  outline  their  animal  Then  have  them  cut  out  the  patterned 
paper  animal  and  paste  it  to  the  original  The  animal  suddenly  has  a  new  pattern 

Display  the  patterns  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  feeling  of  a  jungle  or  a  /vo 
without  bars  The  students  may  want  to  add  exotic  trees,  and  so  forth,  for  effect  Discuss 
with  them  how  the  new  patterns  give  a  new  image  to  the  animals 


Sl)BJE(T  AREA<S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  Mumc.  visual  art.  and 
dance 

Meter  und  its  relationship  to  a  whole  musical 
ct\[pposition.  occurrence  of  visual  pattern  in  the 

ERIC 


3i) 


environment,  order,  shape  similarity,  and  repetition  as 
elements  of  visual  pattern,  rhythm  as  order  in  movement, 
interrelationship  of  rhythm  in  ^)und  and  movemeat,  pattern 
formed  by  rhythm  in  sounds 
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INTKNDKD  ILSKRS  AND  BKNKHC  lAKIKS 

HhsthmlXhwr  was. dcsigncil  \ox  and  tested  with  2tl-.  3d-, 
and  4th-gradc  stiuJcnts 

G(ML(Sl  OR  PI  RPOSE(J) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructu)Thil  package  is  to  enable 
MiidcMis  \\)  lo  know  ilul  moior  lyin  in)poriant"c!enicni 
in  the  composition  of  music.  (/)  to  reuogni/e  and  execute 
simple  meters,  (3)  to  learn  some  basic  musical  terms;  and 
(4)  to  extend  the  concept  of  meter  in  music  to  other  areas 
in.  their  environment -visual  pattern,  movement,  and 
sound 

PATrERNS  OF  ILSE 

HhsthmlMt'ter  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package  It 
may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  musie. 
dance,  or  visijal  art.  or  linked  with  other  AFP  units  which 
are  related  to  music,  dance,  visual  art,  drama,  and 
literature,  and  which  are  clustered  around  "Aesthetics  and 
Arts  HIements 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

^  Three  student  response  sheets  are  employed  as  an 
integrjil  part  of  the  meter  lessons  .Four  tests  arc  included 
.  with  the  materials  and  are  suggested  for  pretest/posltest  or 
posttest-onl>  us*:  Throughout  the  activities,  student  learning 
IS  assessed  b\  both  teacher  and  students  Appropriate 
guidelines  for  assessment  are  built  into  the  teacher's  guide 

TIME  REQI  IREMENTS  ^ 

Rh\thmlMtier  tak<?s  approximate!)  12  hours  to  complete 
The  meter  porition  of  the  package  requires  atjout  3  hours 
^and  the  rhythm  activities  take  from  6  to  9  ho'urs. 
depending  upon  how  many  the  teacher  chooses  to  do 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEOIRES 

Rh\thml Meter  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher  It 
can  be  taught  in  large  or  small  groups.  A  large,  clear  space 
is  needed  for  the  movement  activities  and  siJme  of  the 
sound  activities 

hield  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  stand  up  well 
with  repeated  use  Consumables  are  minimal  and  can  be 
easily  purchased  from  the  publisher 

PersonnH  Requil-ed  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
iraplement  fhis  instructional  package  Workshops  are 
offered  b>  the-publisher.  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CF.MRPL.  Inc  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization 

ASSIRANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
^i^^ranccs 


in 


.  This^*t  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use 
four  separate  cLissrooms  of  wideK  varving  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  The  developers  have  not 
received  4n>  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  xfisc  of 
this  product 

Materials  are  carefullv  scrutinized  to  eliminate  anv  form 


Asocial  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  sterec^typing,  or 
inappropriateneSs  of  conti^nt.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materils  is  resolved  bv  an  * 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  oytside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review, 

lnformati<in  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  without  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide.  ^ 

Claims 

The  major  cliHfm  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  .thot  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defTned  and  tmplementoJ 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educatiohal  development  hib4)ratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests.  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
proieram;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hnr.us  of  a  competent  teacher,  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavibr  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials/ 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  on  the 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  prepublication  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried 
out  with  2d-  and  3d-grade  students  in  local  schools  Six 
tests  were  constructed  for  the  evaluation  of  this  package, 
focusing  upon  the  more  important  outcomes  of  package 
instruction  The  tests  were  administered  fix  the  cla<^rooms 
which  participated  in  pilot  trial  and  in  an  equal  number  of 
control-group  classrooms  When  students  who  had  taken 
the  full  unit  were  compared  with  control-group  students, 
th4)se  instructed  with  the  unit  earned  higher  scores  on  each 
of  the  SIX  tests.  In^each  of  the  six  tests,  the  score 
differences  in  favor  of  students  who  used  the  materials 
were  statistically  significant  Student  performance  on  these 
tests  ^iupports  a  claim  for  product  effectiveness.  The 
product  cultivates  in  students  a  heightened  jwareness  of 
meter  as  o/ie  element  of  musical  composition,  and  it 
extends  this  awareness  to  the  concept  of  rhvthm  m  sound, 
visual  pattern,  and  movement 
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Required  Items 


Student  materials  • 

6  pads  of  response  sheets  (  ^0  m 
each  pad) 

K  pads  of  answer  sheets  (  30  in  each 
pad) 

Fcacher  materials 
1  cdchcr's  guide 

Record  alhum  with  2  12-in  LP  disk 
records 

Set  of  3  douhlc-faced  wall  charts  * 
Set  of  28  rh\thm  activity  cards 


*  Price  subject  to  change 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


C\>st  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


I  5  00* 


60  0(;* 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Ci>st 


Consumable  >eari\ 
Consumable  >earl> 


Soured  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


OEVELQKl/AirniOR:  i 

CI^REL,  inc.  -  ' 

^FcnncrfyXentral  MkJwettern  Regional  Educational  ' 

l^tx>flitory,  bsc.) 
3120  5901  St    .  . 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139  ^ 

Stanley  s.  Madeja,  Program  Director 
Nadine'  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Director 
Bernard  S.  Rotenblatt,  Associate  Director 
Sharon  Bockla^e/ Editorial  Coordinator 
Dale  Hamiltoii,  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

RhythmlMttir  was  copyrighted  in  1973,  and  copyright  is 
claimed  until  1981.  It  is  currently  available  from  the 
publisher/distributor: 

The  Viking  Press 

Ltncohi  Center  for  the  P^orming  Arts 
625  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022  * 


t 
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A  jm  ka^e  Jor  2d  graders  and  older  students  which  focuses 
i>n  the  intemctivc  nature  oj  people  and  their  ent^ironment 

Ihis  package,  part  ot  the  Aciythctics  and  Arts  tlcnients  group  ol  the  f-ne  Sense  Store, 
focuses  on  the  inieraclive  nature  of  people  and  Iheir  environment  lis  intent  is  to  attune 
students  to  how  selling  or  environment  affects  human  beings  and  whether  this  effect  comes 
troni  natural  surroundings,  such  as  riA^rs,  mountains,  and  forests,  or  from  settings  created  by 
pec^ple.  such  as  homes,  furniture,  schools,  or  from  the  set  of  a  drama 

One  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  prepare  students  to  deal  with  the  concept  of  setting 
as  it  IS  thought  of  m  the  theater  To  appreciate  theater  aesthetically  involves  appreciating  a 
number  of  dramatic  elements,  one  of  these  being  setting.  Before  dealing  with  this  concept  in 
Its  special  relationship  to  theater,  young  students  need  to  perceive  the  influence  and 
importance  of  setting,  or  environment,  in  their  daily  lives  Seuing  and  Envtronment  is  devoted 
to  developing  this  perception 

Creating  and  fostering  a  sensitivity  to  our  environment  are  Of  paramount  importance  in^ 
heightening  feelings  of  personal  responsibility  toward  our  surroundmgs  It  is  a  prime  intent  of 
this  package  to  contribute  toward  such  a  sensitivity 

^^hlle  experiencing  the  package  materials,  the  students  actually  perform  the  function  of 
both  playwright  ahd  scene  designer  The  students  are  asked  to  express  their  affective 
reactKy.s  to  changes  made  in  their  immediate  environment  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
manipulate  elements  (physical  objects,  space,  light,  color,  and  sound)  withm  a  selling  to 
create  certain  effects  and  to  soive  given  design  problems  The  students  become  aware  of  how 
setting  influences  behavior  The  package  promotes  individual  awareness  and  aesthetic 
perception  and  helps  students  to  become  responsible  for  their  natural  and  people-created 
env  ironments 

Sample  Le^M>n 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  3 

Concept  Settings  can  innuence  the  way  a  person  feels  and  behjves  By  changing 
the  elemertts  within  a  setting,  one  c-m  create  feeling  and  behavior  changes  m  the  people 
who  will  be  relating  to  that  setting 

Objective  through  a  filmsfnp,  the  students^  will  perceive  a  small  boy  s  changes  in 
^  feehng  and  behavior  due  rc  the  manipulation  of  elements  in  his  setting  They  will  also  see 

the  boy  functioning  sometimes  as  doer  and  sometimes  as  perceiver 

Procedure  This  activity  involves  showing  the  filmstnp  "Bchavjor  Settings."  m  which 
one  small  boy  s  behavior  changes  as  he  experiences  setting  changes  During  the  filmstnp 
presentation,  the  teacher  will  need  to  allow  time  for  student  pantomimes  of  activities 
possible  in  each  setting  and  time  to  discuss  briefly  the  boy's  behav?.)r  in  each  setting 

Each  time  a  setting  is  projected  without  a  child,  the  students  should  take  turns-im- 
provising  how  they  would  act  in  the  srtting,  using  the  setting  as  stimulus  For  each  frame, 
first  ask  for  verbal  responses  to  what  the  child  would  feel  like  doing  m  that  setting  Then 
ask  the  child  to  pretend  to  be  m  that  setting  and  to  pantomime  the  activity  Emphasize 
nonverbal  improvisation 

Keep  the  improvisations  relatively  short  Do  not  expect  polished  performances,  in- 
stead. Un)k  for  a  willingness  to  participate  and  a  freeing  of  children's  expressive  abilities 

Emphasis  should  be  made  that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong  behavior  for  any  of  the 
settings  m  the  filmstnp  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  do  what  they  feel  like 
doing,  they  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  pairs  if  they  wish  to  do  so 

Before  the  filmstnp  begins,  explain 

"Now  we  will  be  looking  at  pictures  which  show  how  one  small  boy's 
behavior— what  is  fell,  what  is  done—  changes  as  lhc*boy  experiences  difrcrcnl  jJCtlings 
The  same  r(X)m  is  used  m  every  setting,  but  it  is  changed  each  time  by  adding  different 
objects  to  It  First  you  will  sec  each  setting,  and  then  you  v^ill  see  ihi  boy  in  the  setting  " 
Begin  the  filmstnp  The  following  questions  will  help  in  discussing  the  young  boy's 
behavior  m  each  selJ;ng  and  in  drawing  the  st^cnts'  reactions  to  each  setting 
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I  rame  1    (A  b^e  room) 

Teacher.  **How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  in  this  room— happy,  lonely,  or  bored? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  this  room'''* 

While  this  frame  i$  still  on  the  screen,  ask  for  volunteers  to  pantomime  what  they 
would  do  in  the  room. 

Iranie2'  (Boy  sUnduig  in  corner) 

Teacher:  **Here  is  what  the  boy  felt  like  doing." 

(The  lesson  continucs'with  the  rest  of  the  filmstnp.) 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  Arts  Elements-  Theater. 
'  Every  person  stands  in  relationship  to  many  settings. 
Settings  are  made  up  of  light,  sound,  color,  space,  and 
furniture.  When  people  design  settings,  they  manipulate 
these  elements.  The  planners  of  settings  must  also  keep  in 
mind  the  people  who  will  be  functioning  in  that  setting, 
both  (he  doers  (actors  or  constructors)  and  the  perceivers 
(audience). 

Settings  can  influence  the  way  a  person  feels  and 
behaves.  By  changing  the  elements  within  a  setting,  one 
can  create  feeling. and  behavior  changes  in  the  people  who 
will  be  relating  to  that  setting. 

In  theater  settings,  all  the  elements  and  behavior  are 
controlled  Theater  settings  are  artificial  settings  rather  than 
actual,  even  though  some  appear  real  (true  to  life)  and 
others  appear  imrigmary. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  this  package  was  designed  for  and  tested  at  the 
2d-  or  3d'grade  level,  it  may  be  used  with  older  students 
as  well 

GOALS(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  package^  are  lo  help  students:  ( I )  To 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the  term  **setting",  (2)  to 
learn  that  setting  is  made  up  of  the  elements  of  sound, 
light,  color,  space,  and  furniture,  (3)  to  realize  the 
importance  of  doers  (constructors)  and  perceivers 
(audience)  m  relationship  to  setting,  (4)  to  observe  and 
experience  how  setting  affects  feelings  and  behavior;  and 
(5)  to  gam  an  understanding  of  theater  settings  as  artificial 
settings  in  which  the  elements,  feelings  and  l)ehavior,  and 
doers  and  perceivers  are  controlled.  This  is  unlike  real 
settings  in  which  all  of  the  above  are  not  always 
predictable. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  package  is  a  self-contained  set  of  materials.  It  may 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  ttteater,  linked 
with  other  Aesthetic  Education  Program  units  which  are 
related  to  theater  and  environment,  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts 
Elements  group 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,'  learning  is  assessed  by 
teacher  and  student  Guidelines  for  assessing  student 
performance  and  oral  response  are  built  into  the  package 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  package  requires  approximately  15  hours  to 
complete,  depending  on  class  size  and  utilization  of 
suggested  additional  activities.  Teachers  generally  devote  1 
hour  per  day  for  2-1/2  to-3  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  package  does  nor  require  a  specialist  teacher.  The 
package  has  been  tested  with  students  in  grades  2  and  3, 
but  may  be  used  with  older  children  as  well.  The  activities 
are  designed  both  for  individualized  experiences  and  group 
experiences  and  are^to  be  teacher  led. 

Many  of  the  activities  will  require  rearrangement  of  the 
classroom  and  extensive  movement. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Impkmcntation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  unit  of  instruction.  Workshops  are  offered 
by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is  available 
from  CEMREL,  inc  Costs  for  these  services  can  be 
obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristic^.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated'  with  the  use  of 
this  product 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  tl)e 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  material/can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teaclier*s  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
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At  all  stages  of  ilevelopimCTil,  a  national  aiivisoiy 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  ol?servational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  c5f  the  package  in  prototype  form  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second,  pilot 
stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this 
stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  first,  they 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  program, 
second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials  can 
stand  alone  m  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and  third, 
the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 


differences  in  th(f  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  about  the  * 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  package  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  prepublication  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried 
out  with  2d-grade  students  ij\  local  schools.  A  test  was 
constructed  for  the  evaluation  of  this  package,  focusing 
upon  the  more  important  outcomes  of  package  instruction. 
The  test  was  administered  in  the  classrooms  which 
participated  in  the  pilot  trial  and  in  an  equal  number  of 
control-groufi  classrooms  When  students  who  had  taken 
the  full  unit  were  compared  with  control-group  students, 
those  instructed  with  the  unit  earned  .higher  scores  on  the 
test.  The  scord  differences  in  favor  of  students  who  used 
the  materials  were  statistu:ally  significant.  Student 
performance  on  this  test  supports  a  claim  for  product 
effectiveness.  The  product  cultivates  in  students  a  simulated 
imagination  with  regard  to  their  environment. 


Required  Items 


Student  materials 

6  sets  of  theatrical  gels 

Teacher  materials 

1  sound  library  ( 10  cassettes  of 
sound  effects) 
I  sound  fJmstnp  ("Persons  an  J 
Settings'',  "Behavior  Settings") 

I  teacher's  guide 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


1  set  per  student 


*Cost  per  Item  not  available  at  this  Ume 


Cost  per  item  m 
Dollars 


Rtplacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Mvifcorti/Airnioiit 
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A  package  which  introduces  primary  grade  students  to  basic 
concepts  of  shape 


This  package,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  group  of  the  Five  Sense  Store 
materials*  mtroduccs  students  to  concepts  basic  to  a  further  exploration  of  shapes.  The 
Things  \bout  Shapes  book  introduces  package  concepts  and  supplies  instructions  for  the 
activities  Students  discover  that  shapes  are  everywhere,  that  shapes  are  things  and  things 
have  shape,  that  shapes  are  sometimes  found  inside  other  shapes,  and  that  shapes  put 
together  make  bigger  shapes.  In  addition  to  working  with  Things  About  Shapes,  students  and 
teachers  search  the  classroom  and  the  outside  environment  for  examples  of  package 
concepts,  the  students  explore  their  new  information  about  shapes  in  their  own  drawings;  and 
they  cut  shapes  from  worksheets  included  with  the  package  and  arrange  these  to  discover 
how  small  shapes  can  be  comBined  to„form  larger  shapes. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  (1)  To  become  aware  that  all  things  in  our 
surroundings  have  shape  and  that  shapes  can  be  categorized— they  will  recognize  that  while 
the  outline  of  a  thing  is  often  considered  its  total  shape,  the  inside,  the  outside,  texture, 
cot)r,  volume,  and  size  are  also  aspects  of  shape;  (Z)  to  recognize  shapes  in  different  visual 
frames  of  jeference—shapcs  within  other  shapes— and  to  be  able  to  identify  geometric 
shapes,  biomorphic  shapes,  or  combinations;  and  (3)  to  create  shape  compositions,-  which 
r  help  them  to  perceive  simple  and  complex  visual  relationships. 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  2 

Concept  Some  shapes  are  inside  other  shapes 

Objective  By  observation,  the  students  rccogni/e  shapes  in  difTerent  visual  frames  of 
reference— shapes  within  other  shapes— and  are  able  to  identify  geometric  shapes, 
biomorphic  shapes,  or  combinations 

Procedure.  The  students  will  locate  and  discuss  shapes  inside  other  shapes  from 
their  immediate  environment 
\  This  lesson  is  an  introduction  to  one  aspect  of  the  idea  that  complex  shapes  can 

\  usually  be  looked  at  as  a  grouping  of  smaller  shapes  Being  able  to  perceive  and  point 

\  out  parts  in  larger  wholes  is  a  skill  that  allows  young  students  to  deal  with  complicated 

visual  Compositions  without  confusion  or- frustration  This  same  skill  has  wide  applicabili- 
ly  in  dealing  with  other  kinds  of  wholes— hearing  the  melody  part,  or  picking  out  the 
number  of  tone  colors  in  a  musi'cal  work,  for  example,  increases  understanding  of  the 
whole  work  of  mU5ic,  or  not^lg  how  an  actor  uses  parts  of  ihr  body  in  theatrical  charac- 
teri/ation— voice,  face,  yrms,  and  hands— can  make  a  complex  series  of  events  more  un- 
derstandable and  meaningful  to  an  informed  audience  member.  This  activity  will  help 
students  deal  more  knowj^dgeably  witli  a  part'of-the-whole  visual  phenomena— shape 

Use  the  following  questions  to  have  Jhe  students  demonstrate  their  understanding  of 
the  concept  that  shapes  may  J^e  found  inside  other  shapes 

*4,.H)k  at  your  shoes  Can  you  find  a  shape  inside  other  shapes'* 
♦        **Look  at  the  r(H)m  Can  you  find  shapes  inside  other  shapes? 

'  Can  you  find  a  shape  Inside  of  a  shape  inside  of  a  shape 

Consider  using  this  exercise  as  a  basis  for  group  discussion  so  that  you  can  tell 
whether  the  students  can.  in  fact,  perceive  shapes  inside  other  shapes 

Examples  of  sjiapes  inside  of  shapes  can  be  found  in  the  student's  b(H)klet,  things 
Ahimt  Shapes 


SlBJtXT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  Visual  Art 
An  infinite  variety  of  shapes  exists  in  the  environment 
Some  shapes  exist  within  other  shapes,  and  some  complex 
shapes  are  made  up  of  smaller  shapes  In  combination  with 
the  other  two  shape  packages  (Shape  Relationships  and 
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Shapes  and  Patterns),  the  visual  elements  of  shape,  color, 
texture,  size,  volume,  and  dimension  are  explored 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Shape  is  designed  for  students  at  the  primary  grade  level 


AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
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GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  package  is:  ( I )  To  establish  the 
relationship  between  an  art  element,  shape,  and  the  whole 
visual  work;  (2)  to  sharpen  the  students'  abilities  to 
perceive  both  simple  and  complex  shapes;  ,(3)  to  help 
students  visualize  the  interrelationship  between  shape  and 
otht*r  aspects  of  visual  phenomena;  and  (4)  to  lead 
students  to  make  aesthetic  judgments  about  visual 
phenomena  both  in  the  environment  a-^d  in  the  visual  arts. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Shape  IS  a  self  contained' instructional  package  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  elementary  art  curriculum, 
taught  as  a  unit  with  the  other  two  shape  packages  (Shape 
Relationships  and  Shapes  and  Patterns),  linked  with  the 
other  Aesthetic  Education  Program  units  in  the  Aesthetics 
and  Arts  Elements  grDup»  or  used  to  develop  basic  sensory 
perception  skills. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,  teacher  and  students  are 
involved  in  assessing  learning  by  analyzing  student  oral  - 
responses  and  student  products  Guidelines  for  evaluation 
are  contained  in  the  teachcr*s  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Shape  requires  approximately  15  hours  to  complete, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  students  a  teacher  has  and 
whether  students  are  divided  into  groups  when  working 
with  the  package.  The  various  activities  within  the  package 
require  from  30  minutes  to  I  hour  to  complete. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Shapt  docs  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  The  package 
has  been  tested  with  students  in  the  2d  grade,  but  it  may 
be  used  with  •younger  and  older  students  at  .  the  discrelion 
of  the  teacher.  There  are  various  possibilities  for 
structuring  the  activities  in  this  package.  The  student  books 
were  written  to  be  almost  totally  self-instructional  for 
students,  but  most  sections  will  benefit  from  added 
information  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may  instruct  the 
whole  group  on  what  to  do  and  then  allow  smaller  groups 
to  work  at  various  times,  or  may  let  individual  students  or 
small  groups  to  work  at  various  times,  or  may'^let 


individual  students  or  small  groups  work  independently  with 
the  materials. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Packages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6,  for 
example,  12-studcnt,  18-student,  or  24-student  sets.  Student 
and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased  separately,  so  that 
only  one  set  of  teacher  materials  need  be  purchased  with 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  student  sets.  Cost  of  one  complete 
unit  containing  enough  materials  for  one'  teacher  and  six 
students  is  $31.45.  * 

» 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  ImplemenUtion 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement, this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and.  by  CEMREL,  Inc.  Curriculum 
consultation  is  also  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  o^-ganization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial. use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and  j 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not  ' 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  tcrehminate  any,  form 
of  sociah  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  cmpetent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims 

The  package  was  tested  with  2d-grade  students  in  local 
public  schools  from  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  levels.  One 
of  the  activities  in  the  package  was  used  as  a  test  of 
students'  achievement  of  package  objectives.  This  activity 
presented  a  variety  of  shapes  which  students  were  to  cut 
out  and  glue  into  a  larger  shape.  At  least  76  percent  of 
the  students  were  abte  tor  perform  at  or  above  the  criterion 
level  as  judged  by  a  panel  of  evaluators. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  ANP^ EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distnbutor 


Student  materials 

3  Thirtfis  About  Shaprs  (biDoks) 

3  pads  of  individual  worksheets 
Teacher  materials. 
Teacher*s  guide 

♦Price  subject  to  change 


1  set  per  6  students 


27.50*  Worksheets 

consumable  yearly 


3.95' 


NiW  Y«glc  N.Y.  10012 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  QF  MARCH  1975 
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fU  I  ATIONSHI 

PS 

I  Of  ]tn 

A[  STUt  7  l(  [ 

[)U(  A  1  K)f\J 

f 

/I  package  which  helps  primary  grade  students  explore 

relationship  between  sliapes  f 


.  This  package,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  group  of  the  Five  Sense  Store 
*  materials,  helps  students  explore  relationships  between  different  shapes,  between  shapes  and 

the -environment,  vand  between  shape  and  other  visual  elements,  (texture,  size,  color,  and  z 
volume).  A  book  called  More  Things  About  Shapes^  presents  the  concepts,  and  foldup  cubes 
and  pyramids  provided  on  worksheets  reinforce  the  students*  discoveries  about  tHe 
differences  and  the  similarities  between  two-dimensioniil  aife  three-di;nensional  shapes. 
Additional  activities,  such  as  the  building  of  larger  sculptural  and  architectural  shapes  with 
•    the  foldup  shapes,  reinforce  the  relationships  discussed  in  the  book. 
*  This  package  will  encourage  students:  ( 1 )  To  perceive  that  many  things  in  the 

environment  share  the  same  or  similar  shape;  (2)  to  discover  that  color,  size,  texture,  and 
^      volume,  as  well, as^  shape,-  give' more  complete  visual  information  about  a  thing;  (3)  to 

perceive  Jind  analyze  three-dimensional  shapes  from  different  physical  points  of  view;  and  (4)  ^ 

to  work*  with  depth  as.  it  relates  to  shapes  in  space  by  combining  two-dimensional  shapes  into 

shapes  that  have  volume.  '  -      .  ' 

"  .'Sample  Lesson  '  * 

(Addressed  Teachers) 

Lesson  1        .  / 

Concept:  Many  things  have  the  same  shape.  ^ 

Objective:  The  students  will  perceive  that  many  different  things  in  the  environment 
^  share  the  same  or  similar  shapes. 

Procedure:  The  students  observe  different  things  which  have  similar  shapes.  They  * 
create  different  things  from  the  same  shapes  by  adding  more  lines  and  surface  details,  in- 
cluding color,  texture,  and  volume.  Their  own  drawings,  and  discussion  about  those 
drawings,  help  them  understand  the  concept  involved. 

The  students  should  become  aware  of  objects  that  arc  round  or  circlclike.  Help  your 
students  find  things  around  them  which  arc  sinpilar  in  shape,  such  as,  clocks,  lights,  balls, 
oranges,  and  the  like.  ^ 

Select  another  general  type  of  shape,  perhaps  things  which  are  more  or  less  square 
or  oval,  and  repeat  the  above  process.  In  looking  for  objects  of  rectangular  shape,  for  ex- 
ample, ahe  students  might  find  windows,  doors,  boxes,  bricks,  desks,  rooms,  books,  or 

chalkboards.  < 

Have  the  student^  use  the  outlines  on  their  worksheets 'and  draw  shapes.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  shapes  the  student  draws  have  exactly  the  same  outline.  Rather, 
similarity  should  be  the  keyword  for  this  .activity:  The  concern  is  "with  things*  that  look         -  ^ 
roundish,  or  free-form,  or  square, ,  and  so  forth.  The  criteria  for  assessing  student  \ 
products  are  given  here:  ^  > 

Fluency:  The  student  should  draw  at  least  two  things  that  share  the  same  shape.  ^ 
Flexibility:  Each  two  things ^the  student  draw^  on  the  worksheet  should  show 
,   redefinition  of  the  shapes  provided  and  each  shoijW  show  a  quite  different  thing. 

'  While  elaboration  is  not  the  main  point  here,  the  addition  of  details  to  the  shapes 
<  should  be  encouraged. 

Always  watch- for  the  spirit  of  experimentation  in  the  students'  work. 

SUBJECT  AREA(wS)  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  pertaining  to  general  art  is  '  Shape  Relationships  is  designed  for  students  at  the 

the  subject  area.  primary  grade  levels. 

'There  are  shape  similarities  among  things  different  in  "       . ,  oiiDDAtir^c 

kind.  Some  shapes  having  volume  may  be  seen  as  uOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

composed  of  smaller  shapes  or  planes;«*and  volumetric  The  purpose  of  this  package  is:  (1)  To  help  the  students 

shapes,  too,  may  be  combined  to  form  larger  three-  perceive  that  many  different  things  in  the  environment 

dimensional  shapes.  Color,  size,  texture,  and  volume  relate  share  the  same  or  similar  shapes  and  that  these  things  also 

to  shape.  The  representation  of  any  object  differs  from  tht  have  color,  size,  texture,. and  volume,  (2)  to  help  students 
nhicct  itself.                                              ^          ^  g    perceive  and  analyze  three-dimensional  shapes  from  . 
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different  points  of  view;. (3)  to  discuss  depth  as  if'relate^ 
to  objects  and  iq  two-dimensional  representations  of  those 
objects;  and  (4)  to  l<^ad  students  to  make  aesthetic 
judgments  about  their  visual  world. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Shape  Relationslii{)s  is  a  self-contained  instructional 
'  package  with  activities  that  are  bo.th  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  may  be  used  as  pari  of  an  ongoing  ^ 
elementary  art  curriculum;  taught  as  unit  with, the  other 
two  shapes  packages^  Shape  and  Shapes  and  Patterns;  linked 
with  other  AEP  units  in  the  Aesthetit  and  Arts  Elements 
grcKip;  or  used  to  develop  basic  sensory  perception  skills. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


Although  there  arc  no  formal  tests,  learning  is  assessed 
by  teacher  and  students.  Student  products,  are  judged  by 
both  teacher  and  student,  and  the  teacher  is*  provided  with 
guidelines  for  judging  their  work.  Oral  responses  are  also 
assessed  and  the  teacher-s  guide  contains  clues  for  the 
teacher's  evaluation.  .1 

TIME  REQllIREMENTS 

,.^Shape  Relationships  requires  apppximately  15  hours  \o 
complete,  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  and 
whether  the  teacher  divides  them  into  groups  when 
working  with,  the  package.  The  various  activities  within  the 
package  require  from  30  minutes  to  I  hour  to  complete. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Shape  Relationships  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
The'  package  has  been  tested  with  students  iu^grade  2  but 
may  be  used  with  younger  and  older  students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  There  are  various  possibilities  for 
structuring  the  activities  in  this  package.  The  student  books 
were  written  to  be  almost  totally  self-instructional  for 
students,  but  most  sections  can  be  benefited  by  u.ddi^onal 
information, supplied  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may 
instruct  the  whole  group  on  what  to  do  and  then  allow 
smaller 'groups  to  work  at  various  times  or  may  let 
individual  students  or  small  groups  work  independently  with 
the  materiiris. 

Summar)^Cost  information 

Pacl^ages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6;  for 
example,  L2-student,  18-student,  or  24-student  sets.  Student 
and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased  separately  so  that 
only  one  set  of  teacher  materials  need  be  purchased  with 
two-,  three-,  four-,  or  five-student  sets.  Cost  of  'one 
vcomplete  unit  containing  enough  materials  for  one  teacher 
and  six  students  is  $31.45, 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

^    The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implentent  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisjier  and  b>  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

4 

Assurances  ^ 
*      .  • 

This  set  of  ^naterials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate*  classrootns  of  widely  varying  socioeconomic 
.characteristics.  The  developers  have  receiveu  no  reports  of 
harm  associated  with  the  lise  of  this  product.  ^  \ 

Material's  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such  * 
shortcoming  of  materials  is  resolved  by  >in  appropriately 
directed  review  by  a  qualified  expert  outside  the  program. 
The  materials  arc  revised  to  eliminate  any  deficienfcies 
detected  in  the  review. 

Information  gained  from  classroom  trial  indicates  the 
materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands '^of  a  competent 
teacher  and  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed'  in  the  United 
States,  They  adhere  to  the  carefully  defined  and 
implemented  development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic 
to  the  concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educa^onal  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  review  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by^the  program.  In  trte  early  stages  of  development,  trainc;jd 
observers  monitor  a  trial  implementation  of  the  package  in 
prototype  *form.  The  information^ derived  from  this 
monitoring  serves  as  a  basis  for  revising  the  materials  for 
further  trials.  It  also  serves  as  an  early  warning-  system  for 
the  detection  of  any  intrinsic  shortcomings  in  the  package. 
After  revision,  a  second  pilot  stage  evaluation  is  carried < 
out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this  stage,  the  materials  must 
pass  three  major  tests:  First,  they  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  goals  of  the  program.  Second,  there  must  be 
evidence  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  teacher..  Third,  the  materials  must  meet 
certain  short-term  payoff  objectives  that  are  evidenced  by 
measurable  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who 
have  studied  the  materials.  The  program  continues^to  gain 
,  information  on  a  yearly  basis  after  the  pilot  trial  is 
completed. 

The  pilots  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried  out  with 
2d-  and  3d-grade  students  in  local  schools.  Specially 
constructed  tests  mdicated  that  at  least  70  percent  or  more 
of  the  children  were  able  to  reach  standards:  judged  to  be 
average,  good,  or  excellent  on  tasks  relating  to  the  package 
after  receiving  instruction.  Teacher  satisfaction  with  the 
materials  was  also  high,  as  measured  by  post-treatment 
questionnaires. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouuntity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Doihus 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Sourec  if  Different 
from  Disttrlbutor 


Student  materials: 

More  Things- About  Shapes  (iK)oks) 
^  3  pads  of  individual  worksheets 

Teacher  materials: 
Teacher's  guide 


I  set  per  6  stjjdents 


27.50* 


3.95* 


Worksheets 
consumable  yearly 


*Price  subject  to  change. 


fl^itiifc.._iiii'';li!i'i' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  package  which  helps  stude 
shapes 


tti  discover  the  relationship  of 
patterns 


t) 


This  pAckagc,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  group  of  the  Fii>e Sense  Store 
materials,  helps  ^tu^cnts'discover  the  relationship  of  shapes  to  pattern.  Instruction  is  centered 
on  the  $tudent  book,  Things  About  Shapes  anc^  Patterns,  which  introduces  the  students  to  how 
color»  size,  texture,  and  volume  function  in  the  formation  of  visual  patterns,  la/SSdition  to 
working  with  the  book,  "students  also  use  shapes  provided  on  worksheets  to  create  original 
patterns.  They  are  encouraged  to  look  for  eXiimpIes  of  patterns  all  around  them— in  books, 
in  the  classroom,  in  nature.  Additional  worksheets  have  foldup  shapes  that  are  used  to  create 
patterns  of  volumes. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  (1)  Td  become  aware  that  a  pattern  made  up  of 
shapes  employs  shape  similarity,  repetition,  and  ordering;  (2)  to  become  aware  that  a  visual 
pattern  can  also  have  color,  size,  texture,  and  in  some  cases,  volume;  and  (3)  to  perceive 
and  analyze  similarity,  repetition,  and  order  of  shape,  color,  texture,  size,  and  volume  in  ^ 
patterns  found  in  works  of*  art  and  in  the  environment. 

Sample  Lesson  ^ 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 

Lesson  2       '  , 
Concept— Patterns  are  made  of  more  than  shapes. 

Objectives— The  students  will  be  made  aware  that  a  visual  pattern  can  also  have 
^'^^lor,  size,  texture,  and  in  some  cases,  volume. 

Procedure— Students  will  be  asked  to  create  both  flat  and  thFee-dimensional  pat- 
terns. They  will  discuss  color,  size,, texture, "and  volume  in  relation  to  patterns. 

Grouping  like  or  unlike  shapes  into  a  unit  creates  a  new  shape  from  the  parts,  and 
the  new  shape  can  be  repeated  to  form  a  pattern.  Further,  color  can  be  repeated  on  cer- 
tain shapes  or  groups ^of  shaocs  within  a  pattern,  and  the  other  elements— size,  texture,* 
and  volume— can* operate  in  tne  same  way.  Repetition,  shape  or  shape  unit  similarity,  and 
ordering  remain  the  guiding  prinpples. 

The  repetition  of  two  things  is  discovered  in  this  activity:  One  is  repetition  of  shape 
*       units;  the  other  is  repetition  of  the  colors  of  the  shape  units. 

Students  arc  asked  to  find  a  shape  unit  in  their  books.  Specifically  they  are  asked  to 
point  out  the  largest  shape  unit  and  whether  they  can  see  a  pattern  in  the  repetition  of 
colors, 

"How  many  different  textures  are  repeated  in  this  pattern?*'  **How  woiSld  you 
describe  each  texture?" 

"What  shapes  are  repeated  to  make  the  pattern?**  **How  many  different  sizes  are  re- 
peated in  this  pattern?**  "What  are  the  shapes  that  are  repeated?**  "What  is  the  largest 
shape  unit  in  this  pattern?**  ^  _ 

The  worksheets  which  accompany  this  lesson  provide  the  j;tudents  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  the  concepts  explored.  They  should  be  able  to  make  patterns;  to  make  use 
of  color,  texture,  and  size  variations  in  the  patterns  provided  on  the  two  worksheets;  and 
to  create  larger  units  of  pattern  by  combining  the  different  shapes  provided.' 

Each  student  needs  scissors,  crayons  or  colored  pencils,  heavy  paper  (12  by  18 
inches  or  less),  and  rubber  cement  or  glue. 

Watch  for  use  of  repetition,  ordering,  and  use  of  similar  shapes  or  shape  \inlts  in 
student  patterns.  Allow  students  plenty  of  time  'to  experiment  and  have  fun  with  the  pat- 
terns before  they  select  their  **bcst'*  to  glue. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements:  Visual  arts. 
Order  and  repetition  and  variation  appl^  to  pattern 
formation.  A*-pattcrn  is  formed  when  one  or  more  shapes 
are  repeated  or  when  elements  such  as  color,  texture,  si?e, 
and  volume  are  repeated. 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Shapes  and  Patterns  is  designed  foe  students  at  the 
primary  grade  levels, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPO$E(S) 

^  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  help  students:  (1)  To 
become  aware  that  a  pattern  made  up  of  shapes  employs 
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shape  similarity,  repetition,  and  ordering,  and  that  a  visual 
pattern  can  also  have  color,  size,  texture,  and  in  some 
cases,  voljime;  (2)  to  be  able  to  perceive  and  analyze  ^the 
ejemehts  of  pattern  in  th^  environment  and' in  works  of 
art;  and  (3)  to  increase  their  ability  to  make  aesthetic 
judgments  ^about  visual  phenomena.  « 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Shapes  and  Patterns  is  a  self-contained  instructional 
package  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative. 
It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  elementary  art 
curriculum,  taught  as  a  unit  wfth  the  other  two  shapes 
packages  (Shape  and  Shape  Relationships),  linked  with 
other  AEP  units  in  the* Aesthetics  and  Arts  felements 
group,  or  used  to  develop  basic  visual  perception  skills, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  thete  arc  no  formal  tests,  students  and  teacher 

assess  learning  by  analyzing  both  oral  responses  and 

student  products.  The  Teacher's  Guide  contains  guidelines 
for  assessment  of  learning. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS^ 

Shapes  and  Patterns  requires  approximately  10  hours"  to' 
cQmplete,  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  a  - 
teacher  has  and  whether  students  arc  divided  into  groups 
when  working  with  the  package.  The  various  activities 
within  the  package /tcquire  from  30  minutes  to  1  hour  io 
complete. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Shapes  and  Patterns  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
The  packajje  bas  been  tested  with  students  in  the  2d  grade, 
but  may  be  used  with  younger  and  older  students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  There  are  various  possibilities  for 
structuring  the  activities  in  this  package.  The  student  books 
were  written  to  be  almost  totally  self-instructional  for 
students,  but  most  sections  will  benefit  from  added 
information  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may  instruct  the 
whole  group  on  what  to  do  and  then  allow  smaller  groups 
to  work  at  v^Rous  times,  or  may  let  individual  students  or 
small  groups  work  independently  with  the  materials. 

MATERIALS  AND. EQUIPMENT 
Summary  Cost  Information 

Packages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6,  for 
example,  12-stodent,  IS^student,  or  24-student  sets.  Student 
and  teacher*,  materials  can  be  purchased  separately,  so  that 
only  one  se.t  of  teacher  materials  needs  to  be  purchased 
with  two-,  0iree-,  four-,  or  five-student  sets.  Cost  for  one 
complete  unit  containing  enough  materials  for  one  teacher 
-and  six  students  is  $39.95. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offererf^  by  the  publisher  and  I?y  CEMREL,Jnc.  Curriculum 


consultation-  is.  also  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
.these  services  can  be  obtained);  from  each  organization. 

ASSURAiyCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

*  This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  t^ial  use  in 
four,  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and  . 
'    socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers^have  not 
received. reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this 
product.  ' 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  .to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,' or - 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by, a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  withVno  aid 
beyond  that  givenf  in  the  teacher's  guide,  V 

Claims  -  ^ 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program.'s  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United* 
States,  They  use  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials,  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program,  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  moliitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warAing  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage-  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three'major  tests:  First, 
.    they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 

program;  second,  there  hiust  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and, 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measuirable  ^ 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  The  program  continues  to  gain 
information  on  the  utilization  of  the  published  version  of 
the  package  on  a  yearly  basis  a(ter  the  pilot  trial  is 
completed,  « 
The  package  was  tested  with  2d-grade  students  in  local 
schools  whp  came  from  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  levels. 
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One  of  the  activities  in  the  workbook  was  used  to  test 
Whether  the  students  achieved  the  package  objectives.  A 
panel  of  evaluators  judged  whether  students  met  the 


criterion  for  making  shapes  into  different  patterns.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  students  {Performed  4t,  or  above,  the. 
criterion  level,    ^  ,  • 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ' 


Required  Items 


'Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars  ' 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Studerft  materials: 

3  Things  About  Shapes  and  Patterns 
(books) 

6  pads  of  individual  worksheets 

Teacher  materials: 
Teacher's  guide 


I  set  per  6  students 


36.00* 


3,95 


Worksheets 
consumable  yearly 


c 


♦Price  subject  to  change. 


i>iviM>mi/AiriiiOKt 

CEMREL.  IMC,       .  > 
(IforMtriy  Cmii«I  Miimmm  lUfiOMt 

LtlMlfliOfJff 

3120  59111  St  .  * 

St.  Uirii.  Mo.  fsia* 

Suaky  S.  Madijic  Pvpfraai  Director 
Nadint  J.  Mteym^  AiipcfiM  DifM^  ^ 

Shirofi  ioGkl«ft^  Bdiloctal  CoordlMMf . 


AVAILAIItrrY 


UKOhi  Cm^  for  WlNMrlemni^i  ^ 
Ne^  York.  N.Yc  10022 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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package  to  help  young  children  better  understand  the  ^ 
quahties  of  texture  in  their  environment  and  in  the  arts  .  ^ 

V 

lexture.  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements  group  of  the  Five  Sense  Store 
packages,  is  designed  to  help  students  understiind  that  texture  has  to  do  with  both  touching 
and.seeing.  A  set  of  texture  bags  provides  an  assortment  of  tactile  stimuli  on  which  package 
activities  arc  based. ^Sets  of  texture  photographs  provide  visual  correlates  for  the  tactile 
stimuli  to  focus  on  how  textures  look  and  feel.  Students.;  use  the  tactile  stimuli  with  a.  sel  of 
word  cards  to  find  the  words  to  describe  what  they  are  touching.  Photographs  of  art  works'  ^ 
,  encourage  the  students  to  transfer  their  learning  to  the  exploration  of  texture  in  works  of 
art.  Through, a  group  of  art  activities,  students  create  simple  .art  works  wHich  have  textures. 

.  This  package  will  encourage  ^siuden  15:  (1)  To  look  for,  perceive,  and  describe  qualities  of 
texture  In  their  ^environment  and  m  the  arts;  (2), to  perceive  and  identify  relationships  • 
between  tactual  experience  and  movement;.  (3)  to  perceive  correlations  between  visyaPand 
tactual  properties;  and  (4)  to  identify  textural  qualities  in'visuaf  art  referents.  , 

*  Sample  I^resson 
'  (Addressed  to  Teachers) 

V  '  '  Aclivlly  9:  Identifying  Textural  Qualities  in  Art  Reprodu«lCs 

if  ^  General  description:  The  students        examine  visual  an  reproductions  Tor  their 

,    *  ,  textural  qualities  and  compare  theni;^ith  the  texture  materials  they  feel  in  thcir^ags. 

^       ,         ,  ,      Background  Information:  The  following  information  about  the  textural  qualities  in 

^  ^  ^      works  o(  art  is  not  intended  to  be  taught  to  your  students,  but  to^help  you  determine  . 

/  what  they  are  lopkipg  at  when  they  match  the  bags  with  the  reproductions. 

Visual  art«ts  employ  texture  in  various  ways.  An  artist  employs  texture  in  a  tangible 
form  b){  using  actual  rpaterials,  such  as  newspaper,  seeds,  wood,  or  cloth,  in  combination  ^ 
with  pamt,  or  by  themsclvw.  Works  where  it  is  actually  possible  to  feel  these  textures  in-     .  ' 
»    .  elude  collage  and  assemblage,  and  artistic  compositions  combining  these  various  materi- 

als into  a  unified  design  on  canvas  or  b6ard.  A  painter  also  creates  texture  on  a  two- 
dimensional  surfac()vby  the  heavy  application  of  paint,  gesso,  or  polymer,  thus  causing  the 
pigment  Ij)  stand  out  in  relief.  This  kind  of  textural  painting,  termed  *^impasto,**  can  be  * 
seen  in  niany  of  the  paintings  of  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  and  Jackson 
'  Pollock/ Another  way  the  painter  creates. texture  is  by  mixing'paint  with  sand,  sawdust,  - 

or  other  rough  materials  to  get  a  textural  quality.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor  use  tools, 
.  '  such  as  the  palette  knife,  a  sponge,  a  pen,  or  a  gouge,,  to  produce  individual  texture 

characteristics.  And  the  sculptpr  chooses  materials*— wood,  clay,  wire,  stone— to  work 
with,  either  enhancing  the  existing  textures  or  manipulating  themio  create  additional  tex- 
i      tural  qualities.  Thus,  artists*  us^  of  texture  suggests  th:rt  tQxture  is  perceived  by  more"  , 
^  than  one  sdnse.  Artists  ask  us  tasee  how  a  surface  looks,  to  imagine  what  it  feels  like, 
an0c  in  some  cases,  even  to  touch  the  wOrk  of  art. 
^  Ptoceduri:  Instru\:t  the  students  to  put  all  eight  bags'ih  front  of  them.  Distribute  the 

'    •  ♦  same  art  reproduction  to  all  the  students.  For  your  convenience,  th<^  reproductions  have  •  . 

been  listed  in  an  easy-to-hard  progression  from  !  to  12;  that  is,  l\f  texture'in  number  I  ; 
is  relatively  easy  to  identify,  and  that  in  number  !2  is  relatively  difficult.  This^is  simply  a  .  ' 
suggested  order  for  dealing  with  the  reproductions.  ,  • 

$ay'to  the  students:  "Find  the  bag  or  ba|s'that  have  textures  that  are  the  same  or  * 
neatly  the  same  as  the  texfureS  you  see  in  this  work  of  art.'*   i<  .    *  / 

In  mojit  cases,  several  bags  will  be  needed  to  fully  describfc  the  textural  qualities  in  a 
painting.  The  students  can  further  explore  the  different  textures  they  see  by  sharing  their* 
responses  and  discussing  their  different  choices, 

'In .'relating  texture  anJ  subject  matter,  ask  general  questions:  "What  do  you  think 
»        ,  the  artist  was  trying  to  tell  us?  What  if  he  used  a  different  kind  of  texture?  Would  he  be 

saying  the  same  thing?  Would  you  feel  the  same  about  the  work?" 
"What  kind  of  texture' wouW  ybu  use?'* 
^  ^  ,  "What  kind  of, mood  has  the  artist  created?  Happy,  sad,  spooky?"  Did  the  textlires 

^  ^ ;  he  used  help  create  the  mood?  '  ,   /  " 

r       '  "  .One  pojnt  you  might  want  to  note  fof  your  stiidents,  if  they  mention  it,  is  that  some  ^ 

of  the  art  works  sKown  in  the  photographs  art  sculptures* and  paintings  which  use 
"impasto,**  so  that  ihe  actual  work  of  art  could  be  felt  in  the  same  way  as  the  raatfcrials^  , 

o  '      ^  \.\  •      ■       54  ,  / 
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in  the  bags.  Other  paintings,  however,  are  flat  and  .only  make  us  think  we  can  feel  the 
textures  in  them.  Some  painters  give  us  the  feeling  of  a  third  dimension  through  the  use 
of  color,  or  lights  and  darks  on  a  totally  fiat  surface;  others  give  us  this  feeling  by  ac- 
tually building  up  the^paint  or  by  adding  other  materials  to  the  canvas. 

The  following  is  ^  list  of  the  12  art  reproductions  with  the  texture  bags  that  would 
be  appropriate  choices  for  each  one.  These~~choices~^f<rincluded  to  help  you  guide  the 
students  through  the  activity,  .but  they  are  not  definitive.  There  is  a  variety  of  possible 
responses  for  each  reproduction.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  students*  choices,  find  out 
what  they  were  looking  at  and  touching  when  they  made  their  decisions.  If  they  can  give 
you  a  valid  reason  for  choosing  a  specific  texture,  accept  it.  For  example,  when  asked 
why  they  chose  the  purple  bag  (stipple  mat)  and  the  orange  bag  (foam  rubber)  for  ' 
number  one,  a  student  .replied,  "The  shapes  in  the  purple  bag  are  round  like  the  ones  in 
the  picture;  and  the  material  in  the  orange  bag  can  be  pressed  down  just  like  I  think  the 
shapes  in  the  picture  could  be  if  I  touchecJ  them." 

1.  Victor  Vasarely,  QTA- 1 04 -E—siippk  mat  (purple  bag),  sponge  (orange  bag). 

2.  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  The  Starry  Mg/i/— shtjg  carpet  (light  blue  bag),  matted  fiber 
(yellow  bag),  synthetic  fur  (red  bag).  ^ 

3.  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  Houses  at  C/w/o«— shag  carpet  (light  blue  bag),  synthetic  ♦ 
fur  (red  bag).  ,  .  .  > 

4.  Henri  Matisse,  The  Purple  Robeshag  carpet  (light  blue  bag),  wire  screen  (dark 
blue  bag),  synthetic  fur  (red  bag),  ridged  material  (pink  bag),  stipple  mat  (purple  bag). 

5.  Claire  Falkcnstein,  Point  as  a        matted  fiber  (yellow  bag),  shag  carpet  (light  ♦ 
blue  bag),  wire  screen  (dark  blue  bag). 

6.  Aug'Uste  Renoir, ^0/1  the  '/Vrrace— synthetic  fur  (red  biig),  sponge  (orange  bag), 
shag  carpet  (iight  blue  bag), 

matted  fiber  (yellow  bag).    ^  '  '  , 

"7.  Jackson  Pollock;  Gra.vrJ  Rainbow —mMcd  rtber  (yellow  bag),  shag  carpet  (light 
blue  bag),  synthetic  fur  (red  bag).  ,  - 

8.  Constantin  Brancusi,  Mademoiselle  Po^ti/iy— acetate  (green  bag),  stipple  mat  '  • 
(purple  bag),  matted  fiber  (yellow  bag). 

9.  Gustav  Klimt,  The  Park-^spongc  (orange  bag),  stipple  mat  (purple  bag),  shag 
carpet,(light  blue  bag),  matted  fiber  (yellow  bag),  synthetic  fur  (red  bag). 

10.  Victor  Vasarely,  Cafyella-^ndgcd  material  (pink  .bag),  wire  screen  (dark  blue  » 
bag),  acetate  (green  bag),  stipple  mat  (purple  bag). 

Tell  the  students  to  squint  and  look  for  the  hidden^ shapes  in  this  photograph.  Then 
ask  which  texture  has  that  shape  (the  texture  in  the  purple  bag-stipple  mat,  for  the 

circles''  *  ^  ^ 

It.  Yves  Tanguy,  Rapidity  of  Sleep —acOiaie  (green  bag),  sponge  (orange  bag),  fur 
(red  bag).  -  ^ 

12.  Henri  Rousseau,  The  Waterfall— shag  carpet  (light  blue  bag),  ridged  material 
(pink  b.ag),  acetate  (green  bag).    ,  * 

When  your  students  have  finished  matching  the  12  reproductions  with  the  texture 
bags,  you  might  want  to  compare  the  reproductions  with  one  another  to  see  how  the 
same  subject  matter  was' handled  with  different  textural  effects.  A  grouping  of  the 
reproductions  is  provided  below.  Some  of  the  titles  appear  in  more  than  one  group. 

In  talking  about  the  reproductions,  emphasjze  the  feelings  conveyed  by  the  different 
textural  renderings.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  show  the  color  slides,  pointing  out  to 
your. students  the  difference  that  a  new  element  (color)  makes  in  works  of  art. 

This  activity  should  be  extended  by  a  visit  to  an  art  museum  to  look  for  textures  in 
real  paintings  and  sculptures. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements.  Visual 
art. 

This  product  focuses, on  exploration  of  the  individual 
qualities  which  distinguish  textures  from  one  another, 
relation  of  texture  and  movement,  relation  of  the  visual 
and  tactual  properties  of  texture,  the  artist's  use  of  real 
and  illusionary  textures  in  works  of  art. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Texture  was  designed  for,  and  formally  tested  with, 
kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  students. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is.  (1)  To  let 
students  experience  texture  tactually,  visually,  and 
kinesthetically  and  (2)  to  help  thcni  become  more  aware 
of  it  in  the  natural  environment,  the  manmade 
environment,  and  in  works  of  art. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Texture  is  a  self  contained  instructional  package  with 
activities  that  explore  texture  from  various  sensory  aspects. 
It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  art, 
^    linked  with  other  Aesthetic  Education  Program  packages 
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which  are  related  to  music,  dance,  literature,  and  theater 
and  which  are  clustered  around  aesthetics  and  arts 
elements,  and  used  with  perceptual  development  programs, 

.  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,  teacher  and  students 
assess  learning  by  judging  student  products  and  oral 
responses.  Guidelines  fdr  assessing  the  responses  are  written 
in  the  teacher's  guide.  » 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  activities  in  Texture  require  12-2(r  hours  to 
complete,  depending  upon  how  much  discussion  time  is 
allowed  and  how  many  of  the  art  activities  are  done.  The 
activities  are  divided  into  30-minute  periods. 

IMPLEMENTATION  VroCEDURES 

Texture  does  not  require  ^  specialist  teacher.  Students 
work  in  pairs  on  their  own  or  within  a  larger  group,  A 
fairly  large  amount'of  space  is  needed  for  students  to 
spread  out  their  materials- 
Summary  Cost  Information 

Depending  on  classroom  organization,  units  can  be 
purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6  (such  as,  12-student, 
I8-student,  ,24-student  sets  vyith  teacher  materials).  Student 
materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased 
separately,  r 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  .is 
available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

,  ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances     ^  .  ^ 

This  $Q\  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 


appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a  . 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide.  4 

^  Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  coftiprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
3evelopment  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  theVcfeation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  pf  tho^uj^ckage  in  prototype  form.  The 
inforthation  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  ^age,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the,  materials.  '      »  v  . 

The  pVepublication  evaluation  of  the  package  was  carried 
out  with  kindergarten  classes  in  local  schools  representing  a 
"  variety  of  socioecpnomic  levels.  While  the  differences  in 
achievement  on  specially,  constructed  te.sts  were  not 
statistically, significant,  package  groups  were  better  able  to 
relate  photographs  of  surfaces  of  textures  to  similarly 
textured  natural  objects  and  to  discriminate  tactually 
between  textures  on  the  basis  of  verbal  instructions. 
Student  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  package  was  high, 
as  indicated  by  an  orally  administered  postpackage 
questionnaire.  -  ^ 
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Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 
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Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 

3  sets  of  texture  bags  (8  in  each  set)     1  set  per  ^  students 

6  sets  of  photographs  ( 1 2  in  each 

set)  .  ^ 

3  sets  of  art  reproductions  ( 12  in 

each  set)  \  ' 

'Teacher  materials:  * 
I  set  of  word  cards  (40) 
1  mystery  bag 

I  set  of  35mm  color  slides  ( 12)  ' 
1  teacher's  guide 


No  consumables 


*Cost  not  yet  determined. 


iiEV«M>m/Airriipt; 


tiMoik'$:Mlw^^'tfw..f^Mii^^  t\;3<^}^ 
.'625  Ma#Mii'''Ave. -"f"-^ 
New  York.  Njy.  10022  ■.■-■-f^ 
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A  grou)\^  materials  which  helps  students  from  preschool  to 
5th  sliari^n  their  perception  of  one  quality  of  sound,  tone 
color 


The  second  group  of  Five  Sense  Store  materials.  Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements,  includes 
this  package  which  helps  stu^T^nts  sharpen  their  perception  of  one  quality  of  sound— tone 
color.  A  filmstrip  introduces  the  idea  of  parts  and  wholes  in  many  things— an  egg,  a  building, 
and  a  musical  sele;ction.  This  idea  is  amplified  in  a  sound,  color  film  that  shows  and 
graphically  points  out  the  parts  heard  in  a  performance  of  a  song  called  **Give  a  Million 
Cheers  for  Me."  The  students  then  listen  to  recorded  musical  selections,  ranging  from  a 
drum  pattern  to  Brubeck's  'Take  Five,"  and  indicate  the  tone  colors  they  hear  with 
illustrated  cards  and  a  game  board. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  (1)  To  become  aware  of  parts  and  wholes  in  the 
arts  and  the  environment;  (2)  to  come  to  an  awareness  of  a  musical  whole  being  made  up 
of  smaller,  distinct  parts;  and  (3)  to  hear  and  recognize  specific  tone  colors. 

Sample  Lesson 
*^  (Addressed  to  Teachers) 

Activity  3:  Identifying  Tone  Colors  * 

General  description:  In  this  activity,  the  students  will  listen  for  tone  colors  on  the  • 
records  and  will  identify  them  by  picture,  name,  or  number  on  their  tone  color  word 
sheets. 

Classroom  management:  Before  using  the  record  with  students,  the  teacher  should 
listen  to  the  explanation  and  the  first  few  selections  for  activity  3.  A  period  of  30  minutes 
should  be  enough  to  complete  the  activity  with  the  students,  but  selections  can  be  re- 
peated and  responses  can  be  discussed. 

First,  explain  the  term  *'tone  color"  to  the  students:  Tone  color  is  the  characteristic 
sound  of  an  individual  instrument  or  of  a  particular  voice  and  is  also  known  as  timbre. 
The  tone  color  of  a  sound  permitrthc  listener  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  made  by 
a  guitar  and  a  banjo,  or  between  a  violin  and  a  clarinet. 

When  students  are  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tone  color,"  move  to  the 
record  and  tone  color  wo^d  sheet  portion  of  the  activity.  The  answers  to  each  selection  i 
on  tne  record  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  recorded  band  and  are  also  noted 
below.  y 

The  students  can  identify  the  tone  colors  by  the  red  numbers  on  the  tone  color 
word  sheets,  by  name,  or  by  pointing  to  the  illustration. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements:, 'Music. 

Introduction  of  the  term  "tone  color;"  concept  of  part 
and  whole;  recognition  of  tone  color  as  an  important, 
aurally  distinguishable  part  of  a  musical  selection;  and 
familiarity  with  names  and  pictures  of  instruments  that 
produce  certain  tone  colors. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARjE^ 

Although  formally  tested  with  children  at  the  Ist-grade 
level,  this  product  has' been  used  in  preschool  and  5th 
grade,  as  well  as  all  the  grades  between. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  help 
students  focus  on  tone  color  so  that  they  can  come  to  an 
understanding  of  how  the  parts  of  a  whole  sound 

58 


combination  fit  together  and  so  that  they  can  begin  to 
judge  and  value  the  range  of  sounds  and  music  around 
them. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  of  instruction  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  music;  linked 
with  other  music-based  units  developed  by  the  Aesthetic 
^Education  Program  to  create  a  curriculum;  linked  with  • 
other  AEP  packages  which  are  related  to  art,  dance, 
theater  and  literature  and  which  are  clustered  around 
Aesthetics  and  Arts  Elements;  or  used  with  basic  sensory 
development  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  both  teacher  and  students. 
Provisions  for  assessment  are  built  into  the  teacher's 
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guide,  and  the  final  activity  of  the  package  focuses  upon 
application  and  evaluation.  Response  sheets  and  recorded 
musical  examples  are  provided  along  with  advice  to  the 
teacher  for  interpreting  assessment  results. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

*  This  product  takes  5  to  9  hours  to  complete,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  discussion  the  teacher  encourages  and 
whether  parts  of  activities  are  repeated.  The  activities 
require  a  minimum  of  one-half  hour  each.  - 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  product  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  It  may 
be  taught  in  small  groups  or  large  groups,  depending  on 
the  teacher*s  wishes.  The  teacher's  ^uide  outlines  all 
procedures  clearly  and  has  been  rated  useful  in  field  trials. 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  challenge  students  to  apply 
the  part-and*whole  concept  to  other  things  they  perceive 
and  to  apply  their  learned  approach  to  listening. 

Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  are  durable,. 
Consumables  are  minimal  and  can  be  purchased  from  the 
publisher. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

This  product  can  be  purchased  in  sets  of  varying 
multiples  of  6  (12-student,  18-student,  or  24-student  sets). 
Student  materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be 
purchased  separately  so  that  only  one  teacher  set  need  be 
purchased  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five  student  sets.  Cost 
for  one  complete  unit  containing  enough  materials  for  one 
teacher  and  six  students  is  $117.50. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  music 
can  implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  ^CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping^  or 


inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates*  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claim; 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States^  using  the< carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists.,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
^    during  the  .creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by^the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  ""in  prototype  form.  The 
informatior^derivcd  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third*  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  vefification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  ;he  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  on  utilization  of 
the  published  version  of  the  package. 

The  prepublication  of  the  unit  was  carried  out  with  1st- 
grade  students  in  local  schools.  Students  responded  favorably 
to  the  set  of  materials  during  classroom  trials  as  evidenced 
by  their  responses  on  a  questionnaire.  Teachers  who  used 
the  materials  were  generally  favorable  to  them  as  indicated 
by  their  responses  to  a  questionnaire  at  the  conclusion  pf 
the  pilot  trial. " 
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Required  Items 


Student  materials: 
^  6  "How  Many?"  word  sheets 
6  sets  of  tone  color  cards  (26  in 
each  s^et) 

Teacher  materiate? 

Teacher*s  guide  (24  pp) 
16mm  sound  color  film  • 
Color  filmstrip 

Record  album- with  2  l2-in.  LP  disk 
records  * 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed 


I  set  per  6  students 


♦Price  subject  to  change. 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
»    and  Cost 


37.50* 


80.00* 


.Response  sheets 
consumable  yearly 
or  after  5 
implementations 
with  a  total  of»30 
students 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


St;  U«w«:M<K'«3f39  V:,-- 


E4wwd^         -FWdaa' Ite'viloptr ' •  >:■ 

<«w^  cinrriw  «  19T3  co^f^ 
^.pubUiter:. .    /    „  .„■  ^    •,■  i,^- ■/  r  r  ■ 

'Tin  yikillf  Pl^U  ,  /  •  ^  '  ' 

LkKoin  Center  for  tht  P«rft>nninf  Aitt 
:  M5  MmUmmi  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


•  -XT 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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THE  ACTOR 
lPA\fn  OF   THe.  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


A  package  designed  to  acquahit  students  in  grades  4^ 
with  actors 


AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 

♦ 

RD  010  016 


This  set  of  instructional  materials,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  series  of  the  Five 
Sense  Store  packages,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  actors— who  they  are  and 
what  they  do.  The  materials  include  tapes  or  slide-tape  presentations  for  each  activity  in 
which  actors  Mary  Alice,  Saundra  Deacon,  Will  Geer,  Paul  Newman,  Mary  Lou  Rosato,  and 
Luis  Valde?.  talk  to  the  students  about  their  experiences,  training,  research,  practice,  and 
performances.  .  ♦ 

In  the  set  of  materials,  three  lessons  deal  with  the  actor  as  an  artist  who  develops 
through  years  of  experience  and  learning,  an  artist  who  sharpens  the  nearly  universal  tools  of 
body,  . voice,  and  mind  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  adapt  to  performing  a  wide  va^ety  of 
roles  in  various  performanc^places  and  before  various  audiences.  The  students  explore  acbr 
training  by  engaging  in  exercises  suggested  by  the  artists  on  the  tapes.  The  students  explore 
the  process  of  acting  by  playing  the  acting  game,- which  challenges  them  to  build 
characters.  The  game  asks  tfie  students  to  make  choices  of  general  character  types,  ^lots, 
and  styles.  A  5-  by  20-fool  visual  environment  (three-walled,  hinged  display  board)  provides 
an  introduction  to  and  suhimary  of  the  primary  concepts  of  the  unit,  and  a  cartoon-style 
student  journal  provides  a  place  for  the  students  to  record  their  responses  to  the  package. 

This  package  wf{|^  encourage  students:  (I)  To  make  observations  and  judgments  about  the 
various  ways  people,  including  actors,  express  ideas  and  feelings  through  elements  such  as 
body  and  voice;  (2)  to  listen  to  actor-artists  talk  about  who  they  are,  what  they  do,  and' how 
they  do  it;  (3)  to  perform  acting  exercises  and  to  build  a  character  in  an  improvised  scene 
based  on  their  observations,  the  artists'  comments,  acting  exercises,  and  their  own 
experiences  and  imagination  as  guides  to  making  critical  choices;  (4)  to  create  a  personal 
journal  on  actors  in  which  they  express  their  responses  to  the  materials  in  their  own  words 
and  in  pictures;  (5)  to  help  choose  and  coordinate  theatrical  elements,  such  as  directing, 
designing,  executing,  or  managing,  through  a  group-sharing-process  as  they  create  improvised 
scenes,  and  (6)  to  perform  their  improvised  scenes  in  an  assigned  place  and  for  an  assigned 
kind  of  audience.  • 

Sample  Lesson 

(Addressed  to  Teachers) 

Lesson  8:  Variety  of  Roles 

♦  Concept;  Actors  change  as  a  result  of  playing  different  roles,  and  roles  change  when 

played  by  different  actors. 

General  Description:  The  discussion  based  on  the  students'  observations  will  make 
^  the  students  more  aware  of  the  large  number  of  roles  actors,  and  most  of  us,  "play"  as 
compared  to  ttie  relatively  few  roles  we  and  actors  assume  in  feal  life.  The  tape  of 
Deacon,  Newman,  and  Rosato  will  draw  attention  to  the  way  actors'  voices,  bodies,  and 
minds  change  as  they  play  a  variety  of/ roles.  By  playing  the  acting  game  *  Variety  of 
Roles''  segment,  the  students  will  experience  playing  different  roles. 
.  Procedure:  Put  up  the  "Variety  of  Roles"  section  of  the  visual  environment.  Point 
out  the  concept  statement:  "Actors  change  as  a  result  of  playing  different  roles,  and  roles 
change  when  played  by  different  actors."  Tell  them  that  the  four  pictures  represent  a 
range  of  roles  Will  Geer  has  played. 

Conduct  a  discussion  of  their  observations.  Whom  did  they  observe  that  they 
'  wanted  to  play?  Why?  Have  them  think  about  the  number  of  life  roles  they  will  as- 
sume—not roles  they'll  "play"  but  roles  they'll  "be."  They  will  mention  mother,  father, 
daughter,  worker,  friend,  grandchild,  cousin,  buyer,  seller,  and  so  fofth.  Now  ask  them  to 
think  of  all  the  roles  they've  played,  i.e.,  roles  they've  pretended.  They  may  list  many 
roles,  e.g.,  nurse,  dog,  lion,  tree,  or  astronaut.  Tell  them  to  consider  how  many  roles  an 
actress  plays  in  a  lifetime. 

Tell  them  the  tape  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  tape  giving  them  a  sound  ex- 
perience of  a  variety  of,the  rolcs^played  by  Ms.  Deacon.  The  second  half  is  a  slide/tape 
in  which  Paul  Newman  talks  about  the  specific  effect  that  some  of  the  roles  he  has 
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played  have  had  on  him,  and  Mary,  Lou  Rosato  tells  us  how  she  has  changed  as  a  result 
of  having  played  a  wide  variety  of  roles. 

Remind  them  of  the  concept'statement  that  actors  change  as  a  result  of  playing  dif- 
ferent roles  and  roles  change  when  played  by  different  actors. 

Divide  students  into  small  groups  for  the  **Variety  of  Roles**  segment  of  the  acting 
game.  Check  to  see  if  promised  things  from  activity  7— props,  costumes,  and  so 
forth— have  been  brought.  Students  are  to  switch  roles.  Each  person  is  to  be  briefed  by 
the  person  who  played  that  role  in  the  previous  activity.  After  the  briefing  period,  break 
them  out  into  an  individual  rehearsal  period  (5  minutes). 

Have  the  groups  rehearse  for  5  tp  7  minutes. 

Have  the  groups  share  their  scenes  with  the  class. 

Lead  the  class  discussion  based  on  two  questions:  (1)  How  did  the  role  change 
when  a  different  actor  played  the  role?  and  (2)  How  did  you  as  an  actor  change  in  order 
to  play  a  different  role?  / 

Tell  them  they  will  go  back  to  their  original  roles  next  time. 


^SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  artist:  Theater  arts. 

Experiences,  training,  research,  practice,  and . 
performances  of  actors;  the  actor  as  an  artist  who  sharpens 
the  tools  of  body,  voice,  and  mind  to  react  as  desired;  how 
an  actor  builds  a  character;  other  people  involved  in 
theater,  e.g.,.  set  designc'r,  coslumer. 

"  " "  J 

'  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

yhe  Actor  is  being  developed  for  use  by  4th-  and  5th- 
grade  students.  In  all  probaUilily,  it  will  be  suitable  for  6th-  » 
7il>-,  and  8lh-grade  students  as  well. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ' 

The  purpose  of  The  Actor  is  to  help  students:  (1)  To  know 
who  actors  are  and  what  they  do;  (2)  to  know  how 
experiences,  training,  jesearch,  §nd  practice  are  put 
together  in  performance;  and  (3)  to  experience  personally 
the  creative  process  engaged  in  by  the  actor. 


PATTERNS  Of  USE 

The  Actor  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  drama;  or  linked 
with  other  AEP  units  which  are  related  to  music,  art, 
dance,  and  literature  and  which  are  clustered  around 
Aesthetics  and  the  Artist. 


'  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment  for  the  learning  activities  will  be  designed 
during  development  of  the  instructional  unit.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMEfSTS  ^         ^  > 

The  Actor  is^ow  going  intoftf|e  first  stages  of  testing. 
Therefore,  an  accurate  statement  about  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  complete  the  lessons  is  difficult  to  make.  It  is 
estimated  that  20  hours  will  be  required  to  do  all  the 
lessons.  } 

IMPLEMENTATION  PI^OCEDURES 

The  Actor  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  The 
lessons  require  both  large-group  and  small-group 
instruction.  Since  the  package  has  not  as  yet  been  through 
any  formal  testing  process,  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher\s 
guide  has^  not  been  evaluated. 

As  presently  planned,  consumables  are  minimal  and  will 
be  purchased  from  the  publisher. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  drama 
will  be  able  to  implement  this  instructional  package.  ^ 
Workshops  will  be  offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum 
consultation  will  be  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
'^these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  Actor  is  presently  in  development.  When  completed, 
it  wiH  be  tested  as  defined  in  the  Basic  Program  Plan 
(CEMREL,  1972).  At  that  time,  appropriate  assurances 
and  claims  will  be  made. 
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Required  Items 


Student  materials: 

Student  journal  pads 

Student  journal  binders 
Question  sheets 
Acting  Came 

Teacher  materials: 
Sound  flimstrip 
Tapes 

Visual  environment  board 
Teacher's  guide' 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Not  determined 


Not  determined 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Not  determined 


Not  determined 


^  Journal  pads  afid 
answer  sheets 
consumable 


Source  if  DifTcrent 
from  Distributor 
 a  


'AyA&AMLnY  ■* 

\  TJ*  aifticiiMted  completion  date  of  The  Actor  »  '•  ;  * 
November  1975.  The  package  is  copynfhted*  . 


INFORMATION  CJDRRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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THE  ARCHITECT 
^ART  01-   THE  AESTHETIC  U>UCA7I()IM 
PROGRAM) 


A  set  of  materials  which  introduces  4th  and  5th-  grade 
students  to  architects  and  the  realm  of  architecture 


This  set  of  instructional  materials,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  series,  introduces 
students  to  architects  as  persons  who  deal  with  form  in  function  in  designing  buildings  for 
people.  The  students  explore  the  influences  which  affect  the  work  of  architects,  the  process 
of  organization  and  decisionmaking  through  which  their  work  develops,  the  people  with 
whom^  architects  work,  and  the  end  results— structures— of  the  whole  process. 

The  instructional  materials  used  in  this  package  include  a  book  of  visuals  illustrating  the  ^ 
concepts  that  spaces  which  include  people  become  places,  an  activity  at  a  specific  time 
becomes  an  occasion,  and  places  plus  occasions  become  architecture. 

A  sound  tape  of  interviews  with  architects  will  help  the  students  understand  better  what 
motivates  architects  and  how  they  live  and  work.  — 
^  Using  a  card  file  called  "Create  a  Place,"  students  will  be  asked  to  come  up  with 
solution's  to  various  architectural  problems.  A  large  poster  will  show  students  all  the  things 
an  architect  has  to  know  in  order  to  design  a  building. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  ( 1 )  To  investigate  their  own  spaces  and  how  they 
experience  them,  (2)  to  become  involved  in  activities  that  relate  to  the  architects' 
perceptions  and  use  of  space  and  light,  (3)  to  bec&me  involved  in  activities  that  involve 
decisions  in  refationship  to  form  and  function,  and  (4)  to  experience  many  types  of 
architecture  and  explore  their  development  in  relationship  to  their  previous  experiences 
through  the  activitie:*  in  the  package. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  . 

Aesthetics  and  the  artist:  Architecture. 

Definition  of  architecture;  some  historical  background  of 
architecture;  differences  in  functions  between  large 
buildings,  for  exampJe,  offices  or  theaters^  and  homes; 
places  are  created  for  people  to  participate  in  specific 
kinds  of  activities,  the  appropriateness  of  a  place  for  a 
given  activity  is  in  part  a  function  of  Jts  aesthetic  qualities. 

,  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  Architect  is  being  designed  for  use  b>  4th-  and  5th- 
grade  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are  for 
students:  ( I )  to  understand  that  architects  are  people  who 
deal  with  form  and  function  in  designing  buildings  for  . 
people,  (2)  to  explore  the  influences  which  affect  the  work 
of  architects,  (3)  to  becon;)e  familiar  with  the  process  of 
organization  and  decisionmaking  through  which  the 
architect's  work  develops,  and  (4)  to  understand  that 
"architecture  is  a  human  product  which  should  order  and 
imjprovc  our  relations  with  the  environment/* 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Architect  will^be  a  sClf  contained  instructional 
package  with  activities  that  are  l^equential  an^  cumulative. 
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It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  art  and 
architecture,  or  linked  with  other  AEP  packages  which  are 
related  to  music,  art,  dance,  drama,  and  literature  and 
which  are  clustered  around  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment  for  the  learning  activities  will  be  designed 
during  development  of  the  instructional  unit. 

•4 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Architect  is  in  the  dcvelopmenlal  stage,  therefore,  no 
specific  time  requirements  have  been  determined.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

'The  Architect  will  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  will  be 
able  to  implement  The  Architect.  Workshops  will  be  offered 
by  the  publisher  and  by  CHMREL,  Inc.  Curriculum 
consultation  will  also  be  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
\ 

The  instructiomil  unit.  The  Architect,  is  presently  in 
development.  When  completed,  it  will  be  tested  as  defined 
in  the  Basic  Program  Plan  1972.  At  that  time,  appropriate 
assurances  and  claims  will  be  made. 

\  • 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  ppr  Item  in 
Dbllnrs 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials'. 

"Create  a  Place*'  card  file 
.  Student  book  ^ 
"Spaces  and  Places**  activity  board 

Teacher  materials: 
Sound  tape 
Poster 

Teacher's  guide 


♦Materials  arc  in  developmental  stage;  decisions  on  packaging  and  costs  have  not/been  made, 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc.  '  '  ' 

(Formerfy  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory^  Inc.)  ^. 
3120  5901  St 
St.  Louii»  Mo.  63139 

Stanley  S,  Madeja,  Program^  Director 
Nadifie'  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Director 
Bernard  S* .  Rosenblatt,  Associate  Director 
Sharon  Ei^ckttfe,^  Editorial  Coordinator 
Jerilyn  Kupferber|f»  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

The  anticipated  completion  date  of  The  Architect  is  ^ 
November  1975.  The  package  is  copyrighted. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  ASiOF  MARCH  1975 
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THE  CHOMtOGRAPHeH 
or    IH[    AESTHLTK^  IDUtAllON 


A  ixicka^e  which  introduces  Sth-grade  studctUs  to  the 
artists  who  create  dances 


^      The  Choreographer,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  series  of  the  Five  Sense  Store 
paclrages,  introduccs'students  to  Choreographers  as  creative  Artists  who  make  dances  which 
arc  presented  in  performance  by  dancer-performers. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  students  work  primarily  with  a  text,  ?>ound  tapeji,  and  their  own 
bodies  to  identify  the  different  roles  of  creators  (choreographers)  and  performing  artists 
(dancers)  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  dance  movement.  As  they  use 
their  bodies  to  explore  the  expressive  potential  of  movement,  the  students  will  experience 
dance  as  a  creative  art.  They  will  begin  to  understand  the  choreographer's  creative, 
decisionmaking  process  by  making  their  own  creative  and  aesthetip  decisions  about 
movement,^  design,  props,  setting,  and  costumes. 

This  set  of  materials  will  encourage  students:  (1)  To  look  for  and  describe  movement  in 
their  surroundings  and  to  perceive  ho^  this  movement,  transformed  by  the  imagination  of 
the  choreographer,  becomes  the  source  of  dance  ideAs;  (2)  to  find  new  ways  of  using  their 
bodies  to  move;  (3)  to  select  and  organize  movement  to  express  a  specific  idea  or  feeling; 
(4)  totippreciate  the  fact  that  the  making  of  a  dance  is  a  highly  personal,  creative  act, 
individual  to  every  choreographer  and  to  each  dance;  (5)  to  improvise  their  own  movement 
studies  using  ordinary  objects-a  chair,  ball,  scarf-as  a  source  of  ideas;  (6)  to  make  careful 
choices  of  sound  in  combination  with  movement;  and  (7)  to  select  theatrical 
elements— props,  costumes,  lighting,  settings— which  will  enhance  the  movement  and 
communicate  the  theme  of  a  dance.  • 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  5:  Movement,  the  Language  of  Dance 
Purpose  and  general  description:  The  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to  teacfi  students 
how  to  give  their  dances  a  clear  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  The  student^;  compare  the 
mechanics  of  turning  words  into  a  sentence  to  the  structuring  and  organizing  of  move- 
ment into  a  dance.  Then  they  select  movement  to  illustrate  a  stimulus  sentence. 

Procedure:  After  the  warmup,  have  the,  group  sit  on  the  floor  in  a  semfcircic  facing 
the  chalkboard.  On  the  chalkboard,  writc»  in  scrambled  order,  the  words  of  the  following 
sentence:  The  dancers  go  round  and  round  and  around.  Use  no  capital  letters  and  no 
period.  '  •  v  ^ 

Havj  the  group  unscramble  the  words  so  that  they  read:  '*thc  dancers  go  round  and 
round  and  around."  You  may  need  to  give  them  a  little  help.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  what 
IS  needed  in  order  to  make  the  words  a  proper  sentence;  i.e.,  the  need  for  a  capital  T  and 
a  period  after  the  last  "around.'*  Add  the  capital  T  and  the  period.  Remind  the  students 
that  in  this  way  we  know  whcrfc  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sentence  are. 

Discuss  with  the  group  the  idea  {hat  movement  is  the  language  of  daricc.  Point  out 
that  the  movements  of  a  daficc  arc  like  the  words  that  make  up  a  sentence;  they  must  be 
selected  carefully  and  organized  to  express  the  choreographer^  idea. 

Explain  to  the  group  that  like  a  sentence,  or  a  paragraph,  or  a  whole  story,  a  dance 
needs  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Tell  them  tijat  in  order  to  give  their  dances  a  beginning 
and  end,  they  win  do  the  following: 

a.  They  will  start  with  no  movement,  holding  the  opening  position  of  the  dance.' 

b.  They  will  do  the  movements  of  the  dance, 

c.  They  will  freeze  on  the  last  movement,  holding  it,  »  ' 
Demonstrate  this  for  tfie  group  in  this  way:  Stand  in  place  with  no  movement  at  all. ' 

Then  walk  from  one  spot  to  another  spot  in  the  roorti.  Hold  your  list  movement  for  a  . 
few  seconds,  so  that  they  can  clearly  sec  the  ead  of  your  movement.  Conceptrate  from 
beginning  to  end. 

« 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
Aesthelics.  and  the  artist:  ^Dance. 

Subject  areas  involve  what^chqreographers  do  and  whece 
they  get  their  ideas;  movement  as  the  material  of  dance  *  . 
and  the  body  as  an  instrument  fof  niaking  movement;  role* 
of  theatrical  elements— music,  props,  lighting— iti  dance 
productions,  and  organii:ation  and  presentation  of  student 
dances.  * 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENES-ICIARIES  •  ^ - 

This  product  was  designed  for  and  is  being  tested  with 
5th-grade  students.  At  the  discretion  of  thtv  teacher, 
however,  it  will  be  able^to  be  used  with  students  from  5th 
to  8th  grades.  r 

/ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(Sy   .       ;  / 

The  purposes  of  this  instn^ctional.  j^aclyuge  are  Jo? 
students:  (1)  To  become  aware^ thi^fcjiioyement  in  their 
,   surroundings,  transformed  ,by  the  imaj^niation  of  the 
choreographer,  becomes- the  Sour(;je  af  'da'n9C  ideas;  (2)  to 
be  able  to  perceive  and  describe'  the  design  of  the- 
movement  in  others*  darfces  and  to  use  <lcsijh  as  the  basis 
for  a  dance  study  of  their  own;  and  (.3)  to  expbrience 
directly  the  creative  process  involved  In  choreojpraphy  by 
making  and  performing  their  own  dances. 

PATTERNS  OF*  USE  .   .  - 

» 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package 
with  activities  thjit  are  sequential  and  cuhiulativel  U  may" 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  dance;  linked 
with  other  Aesthetic  Educatipn"  Prograjru  (AEP)'  packages 
which  are  related  io  art.  music,  drama,  and  literature  and 
which  are  clustered  around  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist;  or 
used  with  phyliical  development  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Throughout  the  activities,  student  learning  is  assessed  ♦ 
informally  by  both  teacher  and  students.  Appropriate 
guidelines  for  assessment  are  built  into  the  teacher*s  guide. 
A  task  checklist  included  in  the  las*  act'^  ity  guides  students 
in  evaluating  their  own  creative  work. 

'    TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  product  takes  about  10  hours  to  complete.  The 

*  activities  are  divided  into  45-minute  sessions, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  productrdoes  jfSjt  requir9.a  specialist  teacher.'The 
•    activities  are  designed  for  large-group  instruction.  A  large 

*  amount  of  clear  floor,  space  is  needed  foj*  the  movement 
explorations,  The  teacher*s  guide  carefully  outlines  all 

^  procedures  and  gives  explicit^  instructions  in  conducting  the 
movement  activities. 

This  product  encourages -*tb"e  teacher  to  extend  the 
concepts  in  the  package  by  having,  student  ^attend  a  d/ince 
concert  or  inviting  local  choreograpjiers  and  dancers  to  f)ay 
a  visit  to  the  schocfl,  )>y  watching  for  tglevision  programs' 
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on  dance;  by  renting  films  on  dance  to  show  to  students; 
and  by.  suggesting  an  included  bibliography  on  danct  to  » 
*stu*dents.       '    ,  j 

*Based  on  informatipn  on  ther  durability  of  materials  in 
this  prototype  papkage,  it  is  plaivjed  to  make  those  jn  the 
published  version  equally  as  durable. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can  ^ 

•  implement  this  instructional  packtige.  Workshop^  arc 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be*  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS      *  ^ 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
'  three  separate  ^classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 

socioeconomic;  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not  ^ 
^  received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  ^ith  the  use  of 

*  this  product,  i  '        ,  » 

*  Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminatt^  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethtiic  or  sexual  stejeotyping,  or  ^  * 
inappfopriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  suchi^ 
shortcomings  ill  the  materials  is  resolvecl  by  an 
appropriately  clirected  review  of  the  materials  by/i 
qualified  expert  putside  the  program. 'The  materials  hre  ' 
revised  to  eliminate  apy  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review.  '    ^  ^ 

Information-gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  m  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher, and  can  be  successf^illy  implemented  with  no  qid 
jbeyond'that.^iveh  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims  •      *  • 

The  majpr  claim  to.be  made  about  the  aesthetic 
education  programs'  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the  j 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  'of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and. form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formativ^j  evaluation  is  carried  oty 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developoQ 
by  the  prbgram.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained  . 
observers  monitor  a  trial-  implementation  of  the  package  in 
prototype  form.  The  information  derived  from  this 
monitoring licrve^  as  a^basis  for  revising  the  materials  for 
further  trials.  It  also  serves  as  an*  early  warning  system  for 
the  detection  of  any  intrinsic  shortcomings  in  (he  package. 
After  re;vision,  a  second  pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out 
fn  three  classrooms.  In^tnis 'stagc^the  materials  mtist  pass 
thrcQ  majornests.  First^  they  must  be  in  keeping* witli  the 
overall' goals  of  the  program,  second/ there^  must  be 
evidence  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  teacher,  and  third,  the  materials  must  meet 
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Lcrlain  short  jcVn\  pa>off  objcclivc'b  demonstrated  b> 
verification  ol  measurable  differences  in  tfie  behavior  of 
the  students  who  have  studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot 
trial  of  the  materials,  the  program  eontihues  to  gaifi 
information  on 'the  utilization  of  the  published  version  of 
the  packages  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Results  from  the  obser\ations\  testing,  and  teacher 
interview  during  the  hothouse  trial  indicatcd'that  no  major 
reeoneeplualizing  or  content  revisions  were  necessary;  the 


package  generally  tjchieved  its  own  goals  and  th<^sc  of  the 
aesthetics  and  the  artist  ^series.  Bo^h  students  and  teachers 
.exhibited  a  high  degree  of  involvement  and  satisfaction 
with  the  material,  however,  Tsese  conclusions  must  remain 
tentative  until  Resting  at  the  three  pilot  sites  is  completed. 
The  Choreographer  materials  were  revised  ^following  the 
hothouse  trial  and  will  be  revised  again  in  light  of  the  data 
obtained  from  the  pilot  trials.  , 

r  . 


MATERIALS. AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rtquircit  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate . 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTercnt 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials. 
3  Atudent  bouks 

1  p«id  of  idea  sheets  (3U  per  pad) 
3  secret  word  decks 
Nfoveinent  cards       •  r 

Teacher  niateriais:  ' 
I  Teacher  s  guide 
1  choreographer's  hifjc 
1  sound  tape 


I  set  per  (>  siudc^nis 


*'        \    Idea  Jhcets 

consumable  yearly 


-t  -f  ^  — - 

^Materials  still  in  protot>po-stage;  costs  have  not  been  determined. 
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DEVELOPER/AUTIIpR: 

^  CEMREL.'lriC^'   •       a'  '         '  \- 
(Formerly  Central  Midwes^rn 'Regional  EdticitW'nal 

Laboratory,  Inc.)      .        .         '     •  • 
3120  59th  St.  0       V      •  ' 

St.  Lo\iis,  Mo.  63 13^    .  °  .     ;  . 

Stsmley     Macfeja,  Hrograis  Oir^cl^r,  i^r 
Nadinc  J.  Mcyen,  Associate  Dtrc^ctoi'     »  ^  ^ 
Bernard  S.  Rosenbiatt»  Associate  Dire^r  [ 
Sharon  Bocklage,  Editorial  Coordinator  . V  ^ 
Joanne  Robinson,  Product  Developer  *      , '    .  - 


AVAILABILITY  ^  V  / 

The  anticipated  completion^  date  pf  The  Choreograph^er  is 
November  1975.  The. package,  is  copyrighted.-  \  i, 
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THE  COMPOSER 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDlJCATION 
PROGRAM)  , 


A  package  which  introduces  4th-  and  Stfi-grade  students 
"    to  composers  as  the  originators  of  music 
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This  set  of  instructional  materials,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artjst  series  of  the  Five 
Sense  Store  packages,  introduces  students  to  composers  as  the  oiiginators  of  music.  The 
students  learn  that  composers  are  real  people,  individuals  who  have  all  kinds  of  ideas  about 
sounds  and  are  abje  to  express  their  ideas  for  others  to  hear  apd/or  perform.  Students  will 
see  that  a  coixiposer  may  be  a, primitive  person  in  some  distant  land  chanting  to  a  self-made 
instrument  in  preparation  for  a  tribal  cciemOny  or  may  be  a  member  ofya  technological 
society  creating  a  composition  for  hundreds  of  performers  or  using  ele^-tronic  devjccs.  The 
students'  will  understand  that  the  unifying  factor  Between  both  efforts  is  the  orgar^ing  of 
sounds  for  others  to  hear.  /-^^-^ 

This  package  asks  the  students  to  focus  on  their  own  personal  creative  process,  and  to 
apply  their  findings  to  the  making  of  music.  For  this  purpose,  the  ^students  will  participate  in 
a  game  in  which  they  respond  to  cue  cards  which  suggest  an  incident,  a  word,  or  an  object. 
The  students  then  translate  their  responses  into  musical  meaning  and  share  this  meaning  as 
the  musical  creator  does.  Through  various  media,  the  students  will  meet  composers  who 
explain  what  they  do  and  how  they  go  about  doing  it.  o 

Throughout  the  set  of  materials,  students  will  explore  notation,  instrumentation,  and 
other  elements  which  constitute  the  art  of  composing.  The  students  will  hear  and  see  various 
systems,  including  the  standard  system  of  composition.  A  slide-tape  presentation  is  used  to 
demonstrate  symbols,  sy.stems,  and  visual  representations  of  the  sounds  which  the  students 
will  hear  in  the  presentation.  The  students  will  create  their  own  symbol  system  which  will  be 
used  to  record  their  own  sound  ideas  for  others.  Students  will  also  be  encouraged  to  select 
the  instrumentation  which  will  be  used  in  expressing  their  sound  ideai/^^ 

Throughout  The  Composer  it  is  emphasized  that  the  students  can  create  compositions 
reflecting  th'eir  personal  decisions  and  feelings  about  sound,  and  that  the.se  composition^  can 
be  performed  by  others. 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  3.  An  Impromptu  Composition  Period 
Procedure:  The  beginnmg  of  ihis  experience  draws  heavily  on  the  teacher's 
wj|lingne.ss  lo  portray  the  role  of  a  composer  This  portrayal  simply  attempts  to  illustrate 
for  the  class  a*thought  prctcess'^which  could  be  used  to  create  a  sound  composition.  **It\s 
a.s  .simple  as  watching  sentences  evolve  into  a  paragraph  and  then,  hopefully,  into  a  per- 
sonal hterary  statement— except  in  this  case  you  substitute  sounds  for  words  or  you  add 
sounds  to  your  words.  Surely,  we  ail  have  tucked  away  a  little  sound  ditty  which  can  be 
claimed  as  our  own.  With  a  slight  touch  of  theater  share  your  sound  ideas  with  the  class. 
Have  fun," 

After  you  feel  that  you  have  adequately  portrayed  the  role  of  a  composer,  organize 
the  students  into  teams  of  five.  After  the  teams  have  been  organized,  distribute  randomly 
to  each  team  two  or  three  sound  idea  cards.  Ask  the  teams  to  look  at  the  visuals  and 
read  the  statements  on  the  back  of  each  card.  Explain  that  these  cards  may  give  them 
some  ideas  about  .sounds  for  their  compositions  Before  the  whole  group  is  divided  into 
team-planning  huddles,  have  each  team  show  the  others  which  card  the  team  \vu  chosen 
as  a  sound  idea  card  for  their  composition.  At  this  point,  they  may  even  wish  to  give  a 
hint  as  to  what  may  happen. 

Next,  allow  the  teams  to  meet  and  pi,m  separately.  Tel!  students  that  each  team 
must  have  a  composer,  performer,  and  conductor.  Tell  them  jrf<o  that  it  is  the  composers 
who  come  up  with  the  sound  ideas  for  their  teammates  to  conduct  and  perform.  They 
have  to  designate  what  each  performer  will  do  and  with  what  (such  as.  voice,  instru- 
ments). The  audience  role  will  be  filled  by  the  other  teams. 

As  the  individual  teams  are  planning  in  various  parts  of  the  classroom  and  workmg 
toward  their  sound  event»  the  teacher  should  visit  with  each  team, 
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Selling  Up  the  Teams:  / 

"Who  i»  the  composer  here?** 

"How  many  performers  are  you  going  to  use?'* 

**Are  vou  going  lo  use  instrumenls?"    ^  " 
"Or  are  you  going  to  use  only  voices?" 
^^Zy^^^  compositions  don'i  have  lo  be  very  long.** 
*Mf  you  have  a  belter  idea  than  the  c^ird,  use  it/* 
Getting  Ready  for  the  Sound  Event: 

When  all  teams  have  finished  planning  their  compositions,  let  the  performance 
begin.  The  performing  teams  composer  first  shows  the  "audience"  what  his  idea  card 
was  and  then  the  ccnductor  and  performers  proceetf. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

*  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist:  Music. 

The  composer  as  originator  of  music,  the  organizing  of 
sounds  for  others  to  hear  as  the  artistic  endeavor  of  the 
composer,  exploration  of  the  creative  process  engaged  in 
by  the  composer,  notation  as  a  method  of  transmitting 
sound  ideas  cre^^ted  b>  the  composer,  creatiooi  of  student 
compositions. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  Composer,  now  in  the  development  stage,  is  being 
designed  for  use  by  4th-  and  5th-grade  studt;nl5>.  As  with 
the  other  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  series, 
it  will  be  .suitable  for  6th-  and  7th-grade  students  as  well. 

GOAL(S)  Or  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  for  students; 
(1)  To  discover  who  composers  are  and  what  the  process  is 
which  enables  them  to  create  sound  ideas,  (2)  to  become 
aware  thai  the  sound  ideas  of  composers  are  transmitted  to 
performers  and  listeners  through  a  standard  symbol  system, 
(3)  to  devise  their  own  symbol  system  as  a  means  of 
understanding  the  creative  process  of  professional 
composers,  and  (4)  to  be  able  to  express  their  own  ideas 
about  sound  compositions.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE      ,  | 

The  Composer  is  a  self-contained  instructional  package 
with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  music,  linked 
with  other  music-based  packages  developed  by  the 
Aesthetic  Education  Program,  or  linked  with  other  AEP 
units  which  are  i  elated  to  drama,  art,  dance,  film,  and 
literature  and  which  are  clustered  around    Aesthetics  and 
the  Artist." 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Informal  assessment  provisions  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  activities.  Learning  is  assessed  by  teacher 
and  student  Guidelines  to  aid  th^  teacher  in  assessing 
student  performance  are  built  into  ttie  package. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Composer  lakes  approximately  10  hoars  to  complete. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Composer  will  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  The 
individual  lessons  require  both  large-  and  small-group 
instruction.  •  ^ 

Based  on  the  informtxtion  received  during  the  testing 
process,  materials  will  be  designed  to  be  extremely  durable. 
Consumables  will  be  minimal  and  easily  purchased  from 
the  publisher. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  music 
will  be  able  to  implement  this  instructional  package. 
Workshops  will  be  offered  by  the  publisher  and  by 
CEMREL,  Inc  and  curriculum  consultation  will  also  be 
offered  by  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  will  be 
obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

At  this  point,  the  materials  have  received  a  prefiminary 
(hothouse)  evaluation  based  upon  ^aily  observation  of  trial 
in  one  classroom.  The  developers  have  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  asspciated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies,  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  hothouse  trial  suggests  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide.  Materials  are 
being  revised  in  preparation  for  pilot  trial. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic  • 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  iJnited 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
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At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form- of  the 
instructional  materials,  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of 'development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
iaipJemei]iaU(Qji,i?f  Jhc_pac^^ 

information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 


they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program,  second,  there  must  be- evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and" 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  \lhe  students  who  have 
studiqd  the  materials.  After  the\pilot  trial  of  the„  malQrials*^- - 
^  ihe^program-continues  to  gain  InTSr^aTion^on  utilization  of 
the  published  version  of  the  package. 

At  this  time,  only  the  hothouse  trial  has  been  completed. 
Information  received  as  a  result  of  this  trial  has  confirmed 
that  this  package  merits  continued-development.  Necessary 
revisions  are  being  made,  and  the  package  will  be 
advanced  to  pilot  trial. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items                             Quantity  Needed                    Cost  per  Item  in       .     Replacement  Rate      '    Source  if  DilTerent 
 ^  D<^^'^rs  and  Cost  from  Distributor 

Student  materials:  '  *  ♦ 

Student  book 

Student  composing  charts  "  ^ 

Idea  cards 

Teacher  materials; 

16mm  film  ♦  - 

Sound  tape 
Teacher*s  guide 


♦Materials  are  in  prototype  stage;  therefore,  packaging  and  cost  determinations  have  not  been  made. 


DEVEIjOPEB/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Centnl  Midwestem  Reponal  fi^iiicailiMal 

LabdraUxry,  Inc.) 
J120  59th  St. 
St.  Loy%  Mo.  63139' 

Stinky  S.  Madeja,  Prc^nm  Director 
Nadine  I.  Meyers,  Aitocinte  IXrector 
Bernard  S.  BoienUatt»  A»ociale  Oitectot 
Sbaipn  BocUafe>  EditoiM  Coordinator  ' 
Edward  Sweda,  Fvoduct  Deireloper  ^ 

AVAiLAB&rry 

'  The  anticipiled  6op|^tioB  Cmmfom  n 

November  1975..  The  pa^cfcife  «  ^ifg^^ 
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THE-CRITICAL  AUDIENCE 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


'  A  set  of  instructional  materials  for  grades  6-8  which,. ^ 
explores  the  y<orld  of  the  artist^  receiver,^ the  aiidience 


This  set  pf  instructional  materials,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  group,  explores 
the  world  of  the  artist's  receiver,  the  audience — the  people  who  respond  to  artists*  works, 
who  tfy  to  understand  why  artists  create  dances,  musical  compositions,  and  stories;  and  who 
attempt  to  learn  where  artists  get  their  ideas.  In  this  respect,  the  set  of  materials  serves,  as  a 
culminating  or  companion  set  to  the  other  materials  in  this  series.  Activities  ask  students  to 
become  more  aware  of  themselves  as  responders.  Students  begin  with  honest  reactions  about 
*  how  particular  works  of  art  make  them  feel,  then  try  to  determine  why  they  feel  that  way 
and,  over  a  peiiod  of  time,  see  whether  their  responses  remain  the  same.  If  they  do,,  why?  If 
not,  why  not?  Through  activities  in  the  classroom  and  out-of-class  experiences,  the  students 
begin  to  analyze  and  judge  artistic  works  by  answering  questions  about  the  artist's  possible 
intent,  whether  the  artist  succeeded  in  lhat  intent,  and  whether  the  effort  wa^  worthwhile. 
Through  hearing  both  other  students'  reactions  and  professional  critics'  r^iactions,  the 
students  discover  a  range  of  possible  responses  to  any  given  artistic  work.  The  professional 
critics  are  rncluded  as  members  of  the  community  of  responders  and  will  not  be  the  center 
of  attention  in  ihe  materials.  Rather,  the  focus  of  the  materials  will  be  on  students  as 
responUitirs,  as  growing  members  of  the  critical  audience,  an  audience  that  is  constructively 
aware /^nd  responsive  to  the  creator  and  the  creation,  [ 


SUBJECT  AREA^/ 

Aesthetics  and  the^  Artist:  Art,  dance,  drama,  film, 
literature,  and  ymusic. 

Focus  on  fp'rms  in  art  works;  analysis  of  responses  to 
wo/ks  of  arU  learning  of  skills  of  responsible  criticism.. 


INTENDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Tlie  Cntical  Audience  is  being  designed  for  4ttj-  and  5th- 
grade  s^dents.  As  with  all  the  packages  in  this  series, 
however,  it  will  be  suitaole  for  6th-,  7th-,  and  8th-grade 
students  as  well. 

QOPj^US)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Tne  goals  of  this  instructional  package  are  for  students, 
(u  To  become  aware  of  themselves  as  members  of  the 
community  of  responders  withouf^which  art  works  would 
exist  in  a  vacuum,  (2)  to  recognize  that  their  active 
participation  is  crucial  tq  energize  the  interaction  between 
creator/creation  and  responder,  (3)  to  learn  that  within  the 
community  of  responders  ar^  professional  critics  whose 
ideas  about  their  work  may  be  of  value  to  the  students  in 
evaluating  thei»  own  aesthetic  experiences,  and  (4)  to 
begin  to  u.sc  v^ntical  skills  (perceiving,  analyzing,  judging) 
to  evaluate  w.orks  of  art  within  the  classical  critical  ^ 
structu^. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Cntual  Audience  will  be  a  ^.elf-contained  unit  of 
instruction.  It^ay  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
curriculum  in  any  of  the  arts  disciplines  or  linked  with 
other  AesthcDc  Education  Program ^ACP)  packages  which 


are  related  to  music,  art,  drama,  dance,  and  literature  and 
which  are 'clustered  around  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment  for  the  learning  activities  will  be  designed 
during  development  of  the  instructional  unit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

As  this  package  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage, 
specific  time  requirements  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

The  Critical  Audience  will  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
Other  information  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
package  is  not  available  a\  this  time. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

As  the  activities  in  The  Critical  Audience  are;  still  in  the 
developmental  stage,  no  materials  have  been  decided  upon. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  will  be  able 
to  implement  The  Critical  Audience.  Workshops  will  be 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  will 
be  available  from  CEMREL. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS^ 

The  instructional  unit,  THHUfCriticat  Audience,  is  presently 
in  development.  When  comp^fted,  it  will  be  tested  as 
defined  in  the  Basic  Program  Plan  1972.  At  that  time, 
appropriate  assurances  and  claims  will  be  made. 
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.  St.  Loim;  jtfo.  «fi:39^ 


-  ^  >-y  '    ^  ^       \  ^ 
\ -'-StaBley  S/ M»d*j«,,  ,PnBf«i«|- 'bk*^ 

Bernard  S,  Rofenblim^^Aalo^tiil'j^vetor',  '  ■  -'ll 
Sharon  Bockl^gc.'.E^cwial  Cooi^tor.''''':.'  •  s-iV| 
Bennett  Tarieton,  Product  Dcvelbpe^'  '    .      V-  ^  i 

AVAOLABILITY  ^ 

The  anticipated  completion  dato  of  The  Ctiikat  Awlieme  - ^ 
is  November  1975.  The  package  k  copyrighted.  The  >  ! 
distrtbutor  i$  to  be  announced. 
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THE  FILMMAKER 
(PART  Of  THE  AESTHETIC  FDUCATION 


A  set  of  instructional  materials  suitable  for  grades  4-8 
which  explores  the  world  of  the  filmmaker 

This  set  of  instructional  materials,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  series  of  the  Five 
Sense  Siore^  packages,  explores  who  filmmakers  are,  wherq  they  get  their  ideas,  how  they 
plan,  and  develop  their  ideas,  and  what  they  must  know  and  do  to  create  films. 

The  materials  provided  in  the  package  engage  the  students  in  activities  and  experiences 
unsigned  to  increase  their  perceptions  of  filmmakers  as  people  and  creators.  The  students 
participate  in  the  process  of  making  decisions  used  to  create^  film— the  same  process 
filmmakers  use.  Students  move"  from  the  discovery  and  selection  of  an  idea  through  the 
initial  stages  of  its  development  to  the  making  of  creative,  technical  decisions  which  achieve 
the  effects  needed  to  express  the  chosen  idea. 

'   Th6  materials  involve  students  in  three  kinds  of 'explorations.  First,  the  students  see  a 
selected  sequence  from  the  film  "How  Does  A  Rainbow  Feel?";  afterwards  they  briefly 
^  discuss  the  story  of  the  film.  Following  th^  discussion,  they  see  and  hear  a  slide-tape 

presentation  in  which  they  meet  the  filmmaker.  Director  David  Holden.  He  tells  them  about 
himself  and  about  the  creation  of  the  film  they  have  just  seen.  Holden  talks  about  the 
filmmaker  as  a  person  in  the  everyday  world,  about  where  Jdeas  for  fx  lis  are  pbtained, 
^*  about  how  the  idea  for  a  selected  sequence  originated,  and  about  how  the  sequence  was 

planned.  The  slide-tape  presentation  also  introduces  the  students  to  the  people  with  whom  a 
filmm^iker  works  "dnd  explains  how  these  people  contribute  to  creating  the  affects  that 
^  communicated  the  chosen  iflea. 

The  contents  of  the  student  book  are  organized  in  the  same  sequence  filmmakers  follow 
in  creating  a  film— from  conception  of  the  idea,  through  the  planning  of  the  idea's 
)  expression,  to  the  making  of  creative  technical  decisions,  and  finally  to  the  editing  stage, 

when  the  film  pieces  are  selected  and*  sequenced  to  help  express  the  chosen  idea.  The  book 
is  graphic,  containing  many  photographs  of  filmmakers  at  work  and  stills  from  selected  films. 
^        '        Also  included  in  the  book  are  quotes  from  filmmakers  and  an  interview  with  Alfred 

Hitchcock  in  which  he  describes  the  process  he  uses  in  creating  films.  Throughout  the  set  of 
materials,  the  students  engage  in  activities  simifor  to  those  filmmakers  use  in  creating  a  film. 

The  concluding  lesson  provides  options  for  the  students  to  engage  in  the  total  creative 
process  of  filmmakers.  They  can  experience  selecting  an  original  idea,  thought,  or  feeling; 
^  ^      planning  a  way  of  .expressing  it  on  film  and  showing  the  expression  to  an  audience. 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 

^  ^  *^  "Combining  Flipbooks^^ 

*      ^  .  Purpose  and  general  description:  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  reinforce  the 

material  on  motion  and  idea  described  before  and  to  introduce  the  concept  that  increas- 
ingly complex  ideas  can  be  communicated  by  adding  and  arranging  images.  For  this  pur-  « 
/     pose  the  students  w;ll  share  with  each  other  the  flipbooks  they  created  in  activity  2  and 
^  .will  investigate  the  potentials  of  putting  together  a  number  Of  flipbooks  to  express  a  new 

and  more  complex  idei 

'Procedure:  Have  t.\e  students  share  with  each*  other  the  flipbooks  they  created  in 
activity  2.  Tell  them  ih  l  as  they  show  their  flipbooks,  they  should  state,  the  idea  they 
chose  to  express.  Then  they  should  flip  the  pages  to  show  the  images  they  selected  to  ex- 
press their  idea.  They  might  flip  their  books  quickly  once,  creating  the  illusion  of  move- 
ment»  and  then  turn  the  pages  slowly  so  that  the  other  students  can  easily  see  the  ^ 
changes  from  image  to  image.      '  *  •  , 

Ask  them  to  talk  about  which  flipbooks  could  be  put  together  to  express  a  new, 
longer  idea.  The  combined  flipbooks  may  actually  become  something  like  a  story. 

As  the  students  begin  making  choices  about  which  flipbooks  to  put  together  en- 
courage, them  to  try  out  different  orders.  Point  out  that  in  these  way^lhey  are  creating 
new  and  more  complicated  ideas. 
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For  example,  in  actijity  2  one"  student  may  have  chosen  to  create  a  Hipbook  in 
which  a  ball  rolls  across  the  pages,  one  may  have  created  a  moving  car,  another  a  clock' 
With  hands  that  move,<and  still  another  may  have  shown  the  occurrence  of  an  explosion 

Ihe  students  might  decide  to  combine  these  flipbooks  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  Ball 
clusmg  car,  clock  hands  moving,  explosion;  (2)  car  chasing  ball,  clock  hands  moving,  explosion;  (3) 
'  clock  hands  moving,  car  and  ball  moving,  explosion;  (4)  explosion,  ball  and  car  moving,  clock  hands 
♦moving.  When  the  students  have  made  thc^r  choices,  staple  together  the  selected  j^es  from  the 
flipbook  pads.  See  that  all  the  students  have  a  chance  to  flip  through  the  new  combinations. 

You  might  conclude  this  activity  with  a  brief  discussion  based  on  questions  Stich  as:  "Did  you  like 
any  of  the  combinations  better  than  others?"  "\yhy?'»  "What  ways  have  we  found  that  we  can  make  a 
simple  idea  more  complex?" 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

'     Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  is  the  subject  area  of  this  film 
wiiich  explores  who  filmmakers  are  and  where  they  get 
their  ideas;  idea  that  movement  in  film  is  an  illusion  and 
how  itjs  created;  basic  structural  elements  of  film-shot, 
scene,  sequence-and  how  the  film|naker  mtinipulates  these 
to  achieve  a  desired  effect;  process  of  planning  and 
decisionmaking  used  to  create  a  film;  how  films  arc  edited 
and  involvement  in  actual  process  of  making^a  film. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  Filmmaker  is  being  designed  for  4th-  and  5th-grade 
students.  As  with  the  other  packages  in  the  **Aesthetics 
and  the  Artist*'  series,  it  will  be  suitable  for  6th-,  7th-,  and 
8th-grade  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  The  rdmmaker  are  for  students  ( I )  to 
perceive  filmmakers  as  persons  in  the  everyday  world  and 
as  artists  creating 'within  their  chosen  medium;  (2)  to 
discover  that  the  sources  for^  filmmakers'  ideas  and  for 
their  own  ideas  are  the  same,  (3). to  explore  thp 
relationship  between  the  visual,  c^raj,  and  kinetic  nature  of 
film  and  how  it  is  used  b>  filmmakers  to  express  ideas,  and 
(4)  to  experience  the  proeess  filnimakers  use  in  creating  a 
film.  T 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^' 

The  Filmmaker,  mv/  in  the^prototype  state,  is  a  self- 
contained  instructional  package  with  activities  that  arc 
sequential  and  cumufative.  It  may  be  used  "as  part  of  an 
ongoing  curriculQm  in  film  arts  or  linked  with  other 


Aesthetic  Education  Program  packages  related  to  music, 
art,  dance,  drama,  and  literature  and  which  are  clustered 
around  "Aesthetics  and  the  Artist." 

'  <  ■ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS '  , 

Assessment  for  the  learning  activities  will  be  designed 
during  development  of  the  instructional  unit. 

"   TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Tne/Filmmaker- takes  approximately  15  hours  to 
complete.  There  are  18  activities  which  are  of  varying 
•  length  of  half  an  hour  to  2  hours. 

1  .« 

fMPLEMENT^flON  PROCEDURES 

.   The  Filmmaker  does  n^t  require  a  specialist  teacher.  The 
various  activities  call  for  differing  methods  of  instruction. 
Sometimes  the  students  work  independently  and  sometimes 
they  work  in  groups. 

^  Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacht^i;  without  special  training  is  able  to 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL.  Curriculum 
consultation  is  also  available  from  CEMREL.  Costs  .for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS    - —  — -  ^    

The  instructional  unit.  The  Filmmaker,  is  presently  in 

development.  When  completed  it  will  be  tested  as  defined 

in  the  Basic  Program  Plan  1972.  At  that  time  appropriate 
assurances  and  daims  will  be  made. 
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IViATERlALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


CosTpcr^ltcra^jn^ 
Oollurs 


Reptacement  Rate 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 

Books»  pieces  of  film,  flipbook  pads, 
plannrng  card  games,  story  board 
sheets*  Captain  Cinema  comic  books, 
and  viewfinder  sheets 

Teacher  (T\atcrials: 

Sequence  from  a  film,  filmstrip  and 
recorded  sound  track,  and  teacher's 


set  per  6  students 


f 


DEVELOPEM/AUTHOR;  >^ 
CEMREL,  Iw:. 

(Fomerly  Ceatril  Mktwetleni  Regibiial  Ediicaliah.iit 

Labomiory,  liiG«)  ;  . 

3120  59lhiSt 

St.  Lottk,  Mo<  63139  > 


Sunky  S.  Madeja»  Program  Omclor. 
NacHne  I.  Meyisn,  Auocit^  Direcior 
Bemtid  S/Rpteftblatt*  AMociitc  |]^ior . 
Shauott  Bodd«(r»  Edftefi^l  Coord^lfiNr^  / 
John  Fdrter,  Product  Developer 

AVAfLABILrrV'  :  ^;  ^  ^-.^ 

The  Mtkiiwted  comrSetion  dtie  ol  Tke^'FSmmakgrM^^f^^^^^^^^ 
NoveAiber  1975.  The  j^ckaft  k  copyiif^Uid.      /         :  '| 


Not  determined    Flipbook  pads,  story 
board  sheets,  and 
viewfinder  sheets 
^  '    consumable  yearly 

Not  determined 
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This  set  of  instriictidiial  rnatcrials/onc  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  Group  of  the  Five 
Sense  Store  packages,  introduces  students  to  the  visual  artist  as  a  real  person  whose  chosen 
work  is  creating  visual  images  based  on'perceplions,  skills,  personality,  andt  experiences.  The 
visual  artist  has  responsibilities,  commitments,  and  the  same  basic  needs  (food,  clothing  and 
shelter)  as  other  individuals.  The  visual  artist  communicates  experienc<3r and  feelings  by' 
selecting  and  shaping  visual  elements  into  a  whole  work.  The  quality  that  sepanites  one  artist 
from  another  is  the  way  each  artist  organizes,  interprets,  an.d  communicates  personal 
perception  of  the  environment  in  a  visual  mode.  This  quality  js  something  that  all  visual 
artists  have  in  common.  Their  choice  of  media  and  style  is  where  they,  differ. 

Visual  perception  consists  of  four  types  of  vision;*  Practical,  curious,  imaginative,  mid 
aesthetic.  In  the  process  of  creating  visual  images,  the  artist  may  perceive  environment 
through  all  four  types  of  vision,  whereas  most  individuals  will  stop  at  the  practical  or  curious 
level.   ,  -  '  ^  , 

The  emphasis  of  the  package  will  be  on  the  artisCs  perception  and  interpretion  of  • 
environment  through  visual  images.  There  will  be  arj  opportunity  for  ifxc  students  to  hear  • 
interviews  with  four  artists,  Marisol,  Robert  Indiana,  George  Segal,  arid  Richard  Hunt,  in 
order  to  understand^  better  what  motivates  them  and  how  they  live  and  work.  An 
introduction  to  the  visual  artist  will  include  a  book  of  visuals  which  will  show  the.' 
relationship  of  the  artistes  work  to  the  environment,  sound' tapes  through  which  the  arMsts 
communicate  directly  with  the  students,  manipulatives,  and  an  activity  booklet.  The  activities 
in  the  booklet  will  rainforce  the  concepts  of  the  materials  and  give  the  students  the 
opportunity^  to  put  th'ertiselves  in  the  role  of  visual  artists. 

Sample  Lesson  ^  • 

Lesson  3:  Artists  Make  Decisions  '  ^ 

(For  the  Teacher) 

Concept:  Visual  artists  communicate  their  experiences  and  feelings  by  selectini;  and 
organizing  visual  elements  into  a  whole  work.  *  .       n  . 

Objective  of  the  Lesson:  After  they  .have  completed  this  lesson,  students  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  decisionmaking  ^process  that  artists  go  through  when  they  or- 
ganize and  reorganize^  visual  images.  Students  should  also  be  more  aware  of  their  own 
decisions,  that  is,  why  they  choose  the  lines,  colorsrshapes,  and  textures  that  they  use- 
why  they  use  more  of  one  than  another;  and  how  they  use  tHi^se  elernents  to.express  their 
lueas,  ^ 

(For  the  Students) 

Getting  Acquainted  ,     •  -       '  \ 

When  artists  are  in  the  process  of  creating  works  of  art,  they  have  to  make  many 
decisions.  In  order  to  put  together  an  idea  and  express  their*feelings,  they  have  to  decide 
which  kinds  of  hnes,  shapes,  colors,  and  textures  would  go  together.  They  must  decide 
'  how  ip  arrange  them.  Sometimes  they  arrange  their  ideas  many  times  before  they  find  a 
combination  that  works  for  them.  They  will  sometimes  do  many  drawings  before  they  put 
together  a.  final  work  of  art.  Sometimes  artists  do  not  plan  ahead;  they  just  experiment 
with  their  materials,  making  decisions  as  they  work  until  'they  work  out  something  that 
pleases  them  and  expresses  their  idea.  An  accident  might  happen\and  the  artist  may  de- 
cide to  make  it  an  important  part  of  the  final  work.  Artists  are  always  making  decisions 
Working  From  a  Plan  *  ,  -         .  * 

Exploring  and  Imagining 

Get  out  the  black-an^l-white  puzzle  and  the  colored  puzzle.  Choose  the  one  you 
want.  You  will  use  the  puzzle  parts  to  make  a  plan  for  a  picture.  Try  usinc  both  nuzzles. 
Planning  and  Doing  ^  .  «        »  ' 

^u^'i^i^*'^''^  ^^^^       ^^^^^^'^         pack.  Arrange  the  puzzle  parts  in  a  way  sug- 
gested by  Yhc^idea  you  pick.  Experiment  with  the  parts  until  you  find  something  you  like  ' 
You  may  have  to  make  many  decisions  until  you  decide  exactly  what  you  want  your  pic- 
ture to  look  like.  y  *  ' 
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After  you  finish  your  puzzle  plan,  you  are  now  ready  to  make  your  picture.  Find 
some  drawing  materials,  paint,  or  magazines,  scissors,  and  glue  and  make  a  picture  of 
your  puzzle  plan,  * 

Remember  how  the  artists  talked  about  their  work.  You  may  also  want  to  write  a 
story  talking  about  how  you  planned  and  made  your*  picture  in  the  same  way.  Think 
about  all  the  decisions  you  made,  and  tell  about  them  in  your  story.  Dp  this  activity  more 
than  once.  ;  > 

Showing  and  Sharing. 

Share  your  pictuie  and  your  story  with  your  teacher,  parents,  and  Classmates, 


/ 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

The  subject  area  is  Aesthetics  and  rhe  Artist:  Visual  art 
with  emphasis  on  how  perceptions,  skills,  personality,  and 
experiences  tontribute  to  an  artist's  creation  of  visual 
images;  where  the  visual  artist  gets  ideas;  how  the  artist 
organizes  visual  elements  in  a  whole  work  to  communicate 
experiences  and  feelings;  and  how  different  experiences  and 
*  knowledge  of  individuals  lead  to  different  reactions  and 
feelings  about  the  same  work  of  i^rt. 

INTENDED  TSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  Visual  Artist  was  formally  tested  with  5th-grade 
students.  It  is  suitable  for  students  from  the  4th  to  8th 
grades. 

(;OAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are  for 
students:  ( I )  To  become  more  aware  of  things  .they  see 
•around  them;  (20  to  investigate  their  own  powers  of 
observation  and  perception;  (3)  to  leafn  how  artists 
perceive  the  world  around  them;  (4)  to  develop  a  general 
idea  of  how  artists  interpret  perceptual  experiences  through 
their  art  forms;  (5)  to  understand  that,  like  artists,  they 
create  different  products  from  the  same  ideas;  and  (6*)  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  how  personal  characteristics 
are  evidenced  in  art. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Visual  Artist  is  a  self  ciJntained  unit  of  instruction 
with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may 
be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  art,  linked 
with  other  AEP  packages  which  are  related  to  music, 
drama,  dance,  and  literature  and  which  arc  clustered 
around  "Aesthetics  and  the  Artist*'^  or  used  with 
perceptual  development  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PR0VISI(5;^NS 

While  there  are  no  fori^al  tests,  student  learning  is 
assessed  by  both  teacher  and  students.  Analysis  of  stuijent 
products  and  of  their  oral  responses  is  the  basic  means  of  . 
evaluating  their  learning.  Guidelines  for  the  ev^iluation  are 
in  the  teacher's  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Ihe  Vtsual  Artist  takes  approximately  20  hours  to 
complete.  The  time  required  for  the  activities  varies  with 
each  one.  ^ 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Visual  Artist  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
Students  work  in  pairs  through  the  package.  The  activities 
can  b»  completely  individualized  and  self-paced,  oj  they 
can  be  done  together  in  a  large  group.  On  if  the  teacher 
prefers,  a  combination  of  the  two  methods imay  be, used.  A 
large  display  area  for  student  work  is  needed.  The 
teacher*s  guide  outlines  all  procedures  in  a  careful  and 
interesting  way.  It  has  been  rated  as  both  very  useful  and 
original  in  testing  situations.  , 

The  materials  in  The  Visual  Artist  are  in  prototype  stage. 
Based  on,  the  information  in  test  situations  about  the 
durability  of  materials,  we  will  design  those  in  the  final 
product  to  be  as  durable  as  possible. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMREL,  Inc,  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

•  * 

Assurances  '5^.^ 

Ttib  information  gathered  from  hothouse  trial  of  the. 
materials  indicates  that  the  package  can  stand  alone  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher  and  can  be  successfully 
implemented  without  additional  aid  beyond  that  given  in 
the  teacher's  guide.  The  developers  have  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 

Packages  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  *  »  ' 

inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such  material 
in  the  package  causes  an  appropriately  directed  review  of 
the  materials  by  a  quaified  person  from  outside  of  the 
program.  The  materials  are  revised  to  eliminate  such 
shortcomings, 

^  At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologUt.s,  educators,  .and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  mate^rials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
ducing  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
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implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  of  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  thVpe  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  about  the 
utili7.ation  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis. 


Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully;defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

A  prepublication  version  of  this  package  has  been  tested 
in  one  local  classroom,  containing  students  from  grades  4, 
5,  and  6  and  from  a  mi^cture  'of  socioeconomic  levels.  No 
quantitative  data  yet  exist  concerning  student  learning,  but 
the  students  indicated  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
package  m  postpacjcage  questionnaires.  Based  on 
recommendations  from  fthe  teacher  and  an  cvaluator,  the 
package  is  undergoing  Revision  and  is  .being  continued  in 
the  testing  cycle. 


Required  IteniN 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  ^Jceded  Cost  pjpltem  in 


btlars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


5judcat  materials: 

3  student  books,  A  Special  Place 

3  student  activity  books 

3  sets  of  artist  s  idea  packs  (3  card 

decks  in  each  set) 

3  sets  of  artistes  planning  puzzles  (2 

in  each  set)  • 

1  shape  bag 

I  pad  student  response  sheets  (30  in 
each  pad) 

Teacher  materials: 

I  artists*  interview  tape 

1  nimstrip 

I  tcicIiorN  suidc 


I  set  per  6  students 


Not  determined  ' 


Consumable  yearly 


Not  determined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
CEMRCL,  Inc.  .  * 

(Fonnerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Labbratory,  Inc.) 
3120  59th  St. 
St  Louis.  Mo.  63139 

Stanl«>  S,  Madeja,  Program  Director  . 
■  Nadine  J.  Meyen,  Associate  Director 

Bernard  S.  Rosenblatt,  Aiaociate  Director 
,  Sharon  BcKklage,  Editorial  Coordinator 

JeriIyBli'K^pferberc>  frodud  Developer 

AVAILAtiLrrY  , 

The  aatidMted  onnpletion  of  Tlv  Visual  Artist  is 
homtl^        Tfce  padfuife  it  cofpyrighted.  U  wiU  be 
avaiMt  ftiw  tiM  dHtrilMitor;    ,  ' 

StliWk,  Mo.  $3t39  ' 


Bliuk 

&wir.t 

nuniilii]i|t( 
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WRITERS 

POrrS    STORYTELLERS,  AND 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

(Ha\RT  Of 

THE    AaSTHETIC  LDUCATION 

PROt^RAM) 

A  set  ofmstnicdoml  materials  ^hkh  introduces  5tlh 
and  Oth-^radC'Stiidents  to  three  different  kinds  of  writers 


\  V 


This  set  of  instructional  materials,  one  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist  group  of  the  Five 
Sense  Store  packages,  introduces  students  to  three  different  kinds  of  writers— poets, 
storytellers,  and  playwrights.  The  purpose  of  the  materials  is  to  develop  the  students' 
knowledge  of  the  ereativt^proeess  through  a  study  of  the  writers'  relationship  to  their  works. 
The  materials  are  not  intended  to  train  students  to  be  writers,  although  such  training  is  a 
natiiral  outgrowth  of  working  with  these  materials,  which  include  a  creative  writing  ille 
box  The  ^studerit.s'  understanding  of  the  creative  process  is  made  more  realistic  as  they  work 
on  their  own  short  pieces  of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama, 

•^le  materials  involve  students  in  various  kinds  of  learning  experiences.  Students  meet, 
several  writers  via  a  student  booi;,  slide-tape  presentations,  recorded  interviews,  and  printed 
interviews.  They  learn  about  these  writers'  interests,  experiences,  and  attitudes. 

The  students  see  that  writers,  talented  though  they  niay  be,  are  individuals  involved  with 
human,  as  well  as  artistic,  concerns  and  that  some  of  these  concerns  affect  how  the  writers 
create  and  what  they  produce.  Further^  as  students  read  the  writers'  works,  ihey  learn  that 
'the  Fmished  pieces  of  writing  do  not  miraculously  appear  on  the  page,  but  arc  the  result  of 
the  fascinating  and  sometimes  frustrating  creative  process.  In  diseussibn,  the  students  perceive 
and  describe  this  creative  process  as  it  has  actually  shaped  the  Fmished  piece  of  pro,se, 
poetry,  or  drama.  They  read  comments  and  pieces  by  other  writers^ working  in  the  same 
form  and  see  that  the  process  varies,  though  e^ph  writer  n*jes  the  same  tools—wordij.  They  ^ 
are  introduced  to  some  technical  terms,  such  as  **charactcrii:ation"  and  "conflict,"  and 
perceive  that  the  writers  manipulate  these  elements  according  to  their  own  needs. 

During  the  final  portion  of  each  lesson,  when  the  students  try  to  express  their  own  ideas 
in  writing/they  experience  Firsthand  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  the  creative  process.  In 
the  Fmal  activity,  studentj>  produce  books  of  their  own  writings  or  create  together  a.  group 
book  of  their  writings, 

'  *  Sample  Lesson  • 

(Addressed  to  Teacher) 

Lesson  3;  SourcesJof  Some  Playwright's  Ideas  ' 

General  Description:  In  this  activity,  the  students  learn  how  three  playwrights  con- 
ceived ideas  for  plays.  Tlicy  then  try  to  use  the  method  by  which  otic  playwright  used  to 
start  writing.  > 

Procedure:  Tell  the  students  that,  of  course,  not  every  writer  works  in  the  same  way 
and  that  they  will  read  how  three  famous  playwrights  got  started,  pircct  the  students  to 
the  pictures  and  short  biographics'of  the  playwrights.  '  ^ 

IJcading  and  Discussing  Comments  by  Playwrights:  As  thc-studcnts  read  the  short 
commentaries,  encoyfage  them  to  consider  the  playwrights'  words  carefully.  Docs  any 
part  of  any  story  surprise  them?  Arc  they  surprised,  fgr  instance,  that  Brown  originally 
wrote  his  play  as  a  poem?  Have  they  read  any  poem  in  this  bodk  that  mieht  be  turned 
infc  a  play?  (Peri  Dwycr's  Compliance  suggests  itself, «incc  it  described  thcrsituation  that 
the  poem  depicts.)  *  n  jj^ 

Creative  Writing  Activity:  Read  with  the  class  the  rollosying  direction^:/ 

*  (Addressed  to  Students)  w 

-  Now  Jou  try  \L  Think  of  a  person  whom  you  might  write  a  i)!ay  about.  Choose 

^  someone  you  like  to  think  about,  someone  you  find  interesting  or  curious.  To  create  a 
story-idea,  think  of  the  most  improbable  or  unlikcly^^lijiig  this  person  might  do,  just  as 
Joseph  Kisscrling  did  in  crcajling  Arsenic  and  Old  LicefDon'i  try  to  writQ  the  whole  play 
*now.  Choose  thq  character  and  make  up  the  story-idea  first.  That*s  how  playwrights 
begin  their  plays.  ^  Q 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  (he  Artist:  Literature. 

Introduction  of  three  different  Icinds  of  writers— poets, 
storytellers,  playwrights;  *hq,w  human,  as  well  as  artistic, 
concerns  of  the  writer  affect  what  is  created  and  produced; 
ftiscinalion  an^  frustration  of  the  creative  writing  process; 
introduction  of  the  terms  ''characterization*'  and  ''conflict" 
and^lhe  way  individual  writer*  manipulate  these  elements; 
andlfctual  process  of  creative  writing  by  students. 

INTtNDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

T4iis  instructional  package  is  being  designed  and  formally 
tested,  with  5th-  and  6th-grade  students.  It  can  easily  be 
used  with  8th-, and  9th-grade  students  as  well. 

G()AL(%)^OR  PURPOSE(S) , 

M'he  goals  df  Writers,  Poets,  Storytellers,  and  Playwrights 
i^TQ^pf^iudanim:  ( I )  To  perceive  the  writer  as  an 
inOwidual  with  everyday  human,  as  well  as  artistic, 
concerns;  (2)  to  perceive  how  the  creative  prbcess  works, 
and  the  relationship  of  an  individual  writer's  work,  (3)  to 
perceive  that  the  creative  process  varies  from  writer  to 
writer;  (4)  to  perceive  that  different  writers  get  very 
different  ideas  from  the  same  sources,  (5)  to  acquire  the 
necessary  critical  insight  into  the  creative  process  and 
language  for  such  analysis  and  judgnfent  that  they  are  able 
to  analy7e  and  judge  literary  works;  (6)  to  broak  down 
stereotypes  in- students*  minds  about  writers,  and  (7)  to 
produce  their  own  pieces  of  writing, 'thus  intensifying  their 
upderst;fnding«,.ofj!Ke  breativb  process. 

PA  riERNS  OF  USE 

Writers'  Poets,  Storytellers,  and  Playwrights  is  a  self- 
contained 'instructional  pack.igc.  It  ina>  be  used  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  curriculum  in  literature,  linked  with  other 
Aesthetic  Education  Program  units  which  arc  related  to 
music,  art,  dance,  and  drama  and  which  are  clustered 
around  ^'Aesthetics  and  the  Artist",  or  used  with' creative" 
writing  programs, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

*InformaJ  assessment  provisibns  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  activities.  Learning  is  asse\ssed  by  teacher 
and  student.  Guidelines  to, aid  the  teacher  In  assessing 
student  perfojrmante  are  built  into  the  package.  / 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  > 

Writers  Poets,  Storytellers,  and  Playwrights  takes  about 
22  hours  to  complete.  The  16  activities 'take  from  30  y 
minutes  to  3  hours  to  complete  and  can  be  broken  down 
into  smaller  class  sessions. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Writers:  Poets,  Storytellers,  and  Playwrights  does  not 
require  a  specialist  teacher  It  is  beirlg  tested  with  5th-  and 


6lh-grade  students  "  but  it  can  be  used  with  "students  in  7th 
8th,  and  9th  jffnde\  as  well. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are. 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  frbm  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

4 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

At  this  point,  the  materials  have  received  a  preliminary 
(hothouse)  evaluation  based  upon  daily, observation  of  trial 
m  one  classroom.  The  developers  hixH  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
\  inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  revicvy  of  the  materials  by  {| 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review^j..^  . 

Information  gathered  from  hothouse  trial  sugg*ests  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  With  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide.  The  materials 
are  being  revised  in  preparation  for  pilot  trial. 

Claims  *  • 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  s  instructional  materials  is  that  they  ^ 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
qommittee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  Reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  i^  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each*  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  t«ts:  First, 
tiicy  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stapd  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
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objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
diflferenccs  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  ihe  materials  After  the  pilot  trii\)  of  the  nuiterials. 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information  on  utili^ation  of 
the  published  version  6f  the  packages  on  a  yearly  basis. 


'  *  At  this,  time,  only  the  hothouse  trial  has  been  completed. 
Informatiop  received  as  a  result  of  this  trial  has  confirmed 
that  this  package  merits  continued  development.  Necessary 
're\isions  are  being  made,  and  the  package  will  be 
advanced' to  pilot  triak 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPlVIENT 


Required  Items 

/ 


Quuntiiy  Needed 


^  Cost  per  Uem  in 
Dollars 


Rcpluccmcnt  Rutc 
and  Cos!  , 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor  \ 


Siudcni*maicrial}i 


s: 


Student  activity  book  » 
Package  library  of  specific  readings 
Publication  formal  sheets 

Teacher  materials:  . 
*    Sound  nimstrip 
Cassette  tapes 
Teacher  s  guide 


Publication  format 
j^heets  replaceable 
yearly  * 


•Matcrialj  arc  still  in  prototype  stage,  Packaging  and  cost  decisions  have  not  yet  been  made.  * 


KVIL0PEIt/Airi1i(Ht: 

CEMREU  lnc.  *  .  \ 

(Fofmeriy  Central  Midwestern  Regjonal  Edvpatioiiali 

Laboratory,  tac.)  p 
3120  59th  St 
St  Louii>  Mo;  63U9 

StanlejKs/Madeja»  Profrain  Director         ,  /  -  ' 
NadjaeiJ.  iMeyen,  Ata^rtriate  Director 
*  Bernard  S.  RoaenMatt,  Akodale  Director 
Sharon  Bockhge,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Benett  Xtrleton,  Product  Developer 

AVAaABILITY 

The  anticipated  completion  *date  of  WHitrs:  Poeis, 
Storyulkn,  and  Playwrighis  k  November  1975-  The 
package  is  copyrighted. 
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ANALYZING  CHARACTERIZATION 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
RD  010  024 


A  package  designed  to  help  students  in  grades  K-4  verbalize 
more  descriptively  their  perceptions  regarding  people 


(photographs,  oral  statcme«u,  readmg  passage,  a„d  to      J""  J^^^^  ^i,„ 

Sfp'S^as  "oArr'^StSat  a„d.s.a„di„g  of  poop,.  a„U  characters  w,th,„ 
the  spectrum  of  the  environment  and  the  various  arts. 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 


age,  role,  actions, 


EMC 


Lesson  1 

Concept-With  words  we  indicate  perceptions  such  as  sex, 
speech,  and  feelings  regarding  a  person.       .  ^^^^  typical  characterization 

IfSte^TrcToS  ,:l'r,;'ls  ^'.^r^i^  P^-n  ,or 

SLX?jrS7l'»n'7r  ^^^^^  .oa  .now  the 
chTdren  well,  you  will  be  able  to  persohal.ze  the  questions. 
1  "Do  vou  know  a  policeman,  a  mother,  a  IrienU.' 

2.  "Has  a  fireman  ever  come  to  your  house  or  to  your  school? 

3.  "What  is  a  friend  like?"  ,    ,  o- 

'  ::cr    L~  z sr».  .ho  » rath., 

mm  mother  fntnd  teacna 

woman  grandfather  neighbor  astronaut 

boT  grandn-other  pj.liccman  jamtor 

„iri  brother  fireman  waitress 

f  her  sister  doctor  salesman 

^    c.  a  word  wriie  i;  ...  the  chalkboardJ  and  asl;  a  Mudcnt  to  g.vc  impressions  of 
the  wc^d  EHcU  the  sTudU"  impressions  with  Questions  such  as  those.- 
"Can  a  teacher  be  a  mother? 
-How  is  a  man  different  from  a  neighbor, 

-How  is  a  brother  different  f^"";   l^^^^jj'     ^^^j^,^  f^,,       ^al  understanding  of  the 

p.,i°  T^to  ltn?i;-n',';  fare  or  a  person  heh.g  »n>  rhin.s  a,  one 

ti"i^  ...       1       ■      .c>     siiiiurMtp  their  person  words.  Have  them  fol- 

,,,.,KJsr,;r';.srnreirSr:r^^ 

Choose  a  person  word>  , 

Do  not  tell  anvone  what  your  person  word  is  - 

Write  >our  person  word  on  one  side  of  >our  drawing  paper 

Draw  a  person  picture  on  the  other  side. 

Make  a  person  larger  than  everything  else. 

Make  the  person  more  colorful  than  everything  else 
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Draw  things  the  person  might  use. 
You  may  fill  your  whole  drawing  ^heet. 

When  you  finish  your  person  picture,  have  your  friends  guess  which  person  word 
>ou  chose. 

Tell  the  students  that  they  should  make  the  person  indicated  by  the  word  they  are 
drawing  the  most  important  element  in  the  drawing  by  putting  things  the  person  might 
use  into  the  drawing,  by  making  the  person  larger  and  more  colorful  than  anything  else, 
or  by  filling  the  entire  drawing  paper  with  the  face  of  the  person  word  (drawing  a  por- 
trait of  the  person).  / 

After  the  drawing  period,  ask  several  students  to  share  their  drawings  with  their 
classmates  by  holding  up  their  pictures.  The  other  students  should' guess  which  word  has 
been  drawn.  Although"  some  drawings  may  be  obvious  (doctor,  teacher,  fireman),  others 
may  produce  several  correct  responses.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  one  word  is  a 
better  label  than  another  for  what  is  characterized  in  the  drawing.  If  possible,  put  all  the 
drawings  on  display  in  the  classroqm. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aeslhclics  and  the  Creative  Process  pertaining  to 
language  arts/literature  is  the  subject-- area. 

Words  are  a  means  of  classifying  and  interpreting 
perceptions  regarding  people  Human  characteristics  as 
identified  in  photographs  may  be  expressed  by  means  of 
specific  words.  Some  words  are  more  specific  and 
descriptive  than  others.  Literature  is  not  created  only  by 
professional  writers;  literature  may  be  created  by  a  child 
using  words  to  convey  thoughts  and  feelings  about  .self  and 
other  people. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  designed  primarily  for  2d-gradc  students, 
Anuhan^  ChunuttnzdHun  can  be  used  successfully  with  3d 
and  4lh  graders. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpcses  of  this  package  are:  (1 )  To  introduce 
students  to  characterization  as  a  phenomenon  in  the 
environment  and  the  arts;  (2)  to  expose  students  to  the 
properties  of  a  character  s  sex,  age,  role  or  occupation, 
actions,  speech,  and  feelings;  and  (3)  to  help  students 
transfer  their  perception*,  of  character  from  one  arti.stic 
medium  to  others. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Analyzing  Characterization  is  a  self-contained  package 
with  sequential  and  cumulative  activities.  It  may  be  used  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in  literature  or  language 
arts;  linked  with  other  AEP  materials  in  the  Aesthetics  and 
the  Creative  Process  group,  combined  with  other  AEP 
packages  relating  to  character  study,  creative  writing,  or 
literature;  and  used  with  traditional  English  programs  in 
teaching  grammar  and  composition. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there  are  no  formal  tests,  learning  is  a.ssessed  by 
teacher  and  student.  The  first  and  last  activities  can  be 
used  as  pretests  and  posttcsts.  Guidelines  for  assessing 
student  performance  and  oral  response  arc  built  into  the 
package.  g 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Analyzing  Characterization  requires  approximately  10  to 
15  hours  to  complete,  depending  on  class  size  and  the 
utilization  of  suggested  optional  and  follovvup  activities. 
There  are  1 1  distinct  activities,  each  requiring  from  30  to 
45  minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Analyzing  Characterization  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.  This  package  has  been  tested  with  2d-grade 
students  but  may  be  used  with  older  children  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  or  curriculum  specialist.  The 
various  activities  in  the  package  require  students  to  work 
in  large  groups,  in  small  grdups,  in  pairs,  and  individually, 
some  of  the  activities  require  rearranging  the  classroom. 
The  improvisation  activities  will  require  space  for  meetings, 
practice,  and  performing. 

MosX  of  the  activities  serve  as  introductions  to  various 
artistic  experiences;  therefore  the  teacher  is  encouraged  to 
present  the  activities  in  conjunction  with  regularly 
schediiled  artistic  periods.  The  materials  may  be  u.sed  as 
stimuli  for  picture  making,  dramatic  improvisation,  and 
storytelling. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Depending  on  classroom  organization,  units  can  be 
purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6,  such  as  12-studenl,  18- 
student,  and  24-student  sets  with  teacher^  materials.  Student 
materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased 
separately  Costs  are  figured  on  multiples  of  the  base  price 
per  .six-student-and-teacher  module.  The  cost  for  one  unit 
has  not  yet  beep  determined. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can  - 
implement  this  unif  of  instruction.  Workshops  are  ofTered 
by  the  publisher  and  curriculum  consultation  is  available 
from  CEMREL.  Costs  for  these  services  can  be  obtained 
from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of%niateri  jls  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  u.se  in  - 
four  separate  classrooms  of  varying  ethnic  and  | 
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socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have 
received  no  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this 
product. 

Materials  are  carcfull)  scrutinized  to  eliminate  an>  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stcreot>ping»  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  An)  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  b>  an 
appropriatel)  directed  review  of  the  materials  b>  a  , 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  arc 
revised  to  eliminate  an>  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
ihe  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materi/^  is  that  thc*^ 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

\i  all  stages  of  development^  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
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educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  monitor  a  trial  implementation  of  the  package  in 
prototype  form.  The  information  derived  from  this 
monitoring  serves  as  a  basis  for  revising  the  materials  for 
further  trials.  It  also  serves  as  an  early  warning  system  for 
the  detection  of  any  intrinsic  shortcomings  in  the  package. 
After  revision,  a  second  pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out 
in  three  classrooms.  In  this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass 
three  major  tests.  First,  they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the 
overall  goals  of  the  program,  second,  there  must  be 
evidence  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in'the  hands  of 
a  competent  teacher;  and  third,  the  materials  must  meet 
certain  short-term  payoff  objectives  demonstrated  by 
verification  of  measurable  differences  in  the  behavior  of 
the  students  who  have  studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot 
trial  of  the  materials,  the  program  continues  to  gain 
information  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  pilot  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried  out  with 
2d-grade  students  in  local  schools.  Specially  constructed 
tests  indicate  that  students  who  received  package 
instruction  were  better  able  to  analyze  characterization 
than  those  stude;its  who  were  not  taught  the  package. 
Student  and  teacher  satisfaction  v^ith  the  package  was  high 
as  measured  by  post-treatment  questionnaires. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items  Quantity  Needed  Cost  pt»r  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distnoutor 


Student  maienali>.  1  set  per  6  students  Not  determined 

6  People  Are,  People  Do,  People  Feel 
(books)  * 
6  Queens,  Kids  and, Other  People 

(books)  % 

6  sets  of  word  cards  (58  cards  per  ^ 

set) 

Teacher  materials: 
2  cassette  tapes 
I  teacher  s  guide 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL.  Inc. 

(Formcriy  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Ediicatioiial 
[     Laboratqi^t  Inc.)  \ 
3120  59th  St  / 
St  Louii/Mo.  63J39- 

Sunley  S.  Madeja,  Pro^u^  Dvector  - 
Nadtne  J.  Meyen,  Associate  EHroctor. 
Bernard  S.  Rosenblatt^Asitocia^  Director 
Sharon  Bocklag e,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Bennett  Tarleton,  Product  Developer 


AVAILABILnt 

The  «ntic>pat<d  completion  date  of  Analyzing 
Characterization,  h  late  1975.  The  paciqige  m  copyrighted. 
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ARRANGIISJG  SOUNDS  WITH  MAGNETIC  TAPES 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


A  package  which  involves  3d  graders  and  older  students  in 
the  creative  process  ' 


Part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Vive  Sense  Stor^^,^'dck'd^cs, 
Arranging  Sounds  With  Magnetic  Tapes  involves  students  in  the  creative  process  as  they  select 
and  arrange  prerecorded  sounds.  Students  juxtapose  sounds  of  different  rhytjjms  and  tone 
colors,  such  as  squealing  pigs,  hilarious  laughter,  or  sonic  pings,  and,mani|>ula|e  their 
durations  An  introductory  tape  explains  and  illustrates  simple  arranging  with  taped  sounds. 
A  library  of  20  taped  sounds,  a  splicing  block  with  attached  takeup/reel  and  sqissors,  a  set^ 
of  student  direction  cards,  and  graphically  illustrated>charts  are  rffe  studxints'  tools.  As  they 
arrange  selections  from  the  sound  library,  students  discover  how  to  Use  time,  sound  quality^ 
and  other  elements  of  sounds  to  produce  compositions  having  unity  and  balance,  As^they 
make  decisions  about  the  planning  and  construction  of  their  sound  arrangements,  they  are 
involved  in  the  same  creative  process  experienced  by  the  arts  in  music  and  other  arts  areas. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  ( I )  To  develop  mechanical  skills— cutting  and 
splicing-^required  for  working  in  the  medium  of  taped^sounds;  (2')  to  appreciate,  through 
exposure  to  different  and  unusual  sounds,  the  wide  range  of  sounds  and  music  in  our 
contemporary  society,  (3)  to  experience  form  through  using  repetition|^duration,  and  silence  , 
in  developing  a  theme;  ^nd  (4)  to  become  aware  of  the  creative  process  engaged  in  by 
arrangers  and  composers  through  selecting  and  arranging  sounds  to  create  a  theme  and 
variations.  * 


Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 


l,csM)n  I  our:  Creating  a  Theme  and  Variations 
Concept:  An  awareness  of  the  creative  process  engaged  in  by  the  arranger-composer 
can  be  gained  by  selecting  and  arranging  sounds  to  create  a  theme  and  variations. 

General  Objective  of  the  Lesson;  The  itudents  will  add  yet  another  dimension  to 
their  arrangements  by  varying  the  order,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  three  selected  sounds. 

By  now  the  process  of  developing  a  theme  by  repeating  three  or  four  selectedk 
sounds  should  be  familiar.  In  this  lesson  students  are  asked  to  repeat  selected  sounds  in'^ 
combinations  and  with  variations  they  choose.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  creating  a 
theme  and  variations. 

Listening  time  for  the  arrangements  may  be  scheduled  at  your  discretion.  If  the  stu- 
dents seem  eager  to  hear  their  works^  you  might  schedule  a  listening  period  immediately 
after  the  teams  have  completed  the  splicing  process.  The  maximum  time  for  each  ar- 
rangement will  be  3  minutes  (20  sounds,  9  seconds  each),  and  most  will  probably  be  2 
minutes  or  less.  Therefore  the  listening  time  will  not  be  extensive. 

Now  distribute  Sound-Action  Card.  I  to* your  students  and  let  them  proceed  with  the 
lesson. 

(Addressed  to  Students) 
■  Sound-Actioix  Card  I  r      *  ^ 

TJiis  time, arrange  a  three-sound  theme.  Do  everything  you  did  for  Sound-Action. 
Card  P  and  add  one  more  step:  Change  the  order  of  the  sounds  in  your  theme  each  time 
you  repeat  a.  By  changing  the  ordec/as  well  as  the  length  of  the  sounds,  you  will  be 
creatmg  a  theme  and  variations. 

VariiHions  are  new  fi^ms  of  a\heme.  Repeat  your  theme  and  variations  until  your 
holding  board  is  filled.  Rerfiember  to  think  carefully  about  h6w  the  sounds  sound  Talk  it 
over  with  your  teammates  before  choosing  your  sounds.  Write  your  arrangement  out  on 
your  holding  board.  Cut/and  splice  it  as  you  did  before. 

(Thoose  a  title  for  lyour  arrangement  that  describes  what  it  is  like.  Then  introduce 
and  play  your  Arrangement  for  the  other  teams  and  listen  to  their  arrangements.  Describe 
the  feeling  you  wanted  to  give  with  your  original  theme.  Did  changing  the  order  of  the 
sounds  m  your  theme  change  the  feeling  your  theme  gave?  If  it  did,  describe  the  feei  ng 
that  the  variations  on  your  theme  gave  to  you.  Ask  your  classmates  how  they  felt  about 
your  theme  and  variations.       ,  } 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Music 

Proficiency  in  the  mechanics  of  culling  and  splicing  tape, 
exposure  to  different  and  unusual  sounds  in  order  to 
enhance  student  appreciation  of  the  wide  range  of  sounds 
and  music  in  contemporary  society,  selection  and 
arrangement  of  sounds  to  create  a  theme  and  variations, 
decisionmaking  about  the  aesthetic  quality  of  sound-tape 
arrangements, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

/ 

Although  Arranging  Sounds  With  Magnetic  Tapes  was 
formally  tested  at  the  3d-grade  level,  it  has  been  used 
successfylly  with  3d-grade  students  to  juniors  in  high 
school.  Itnas  ateo  been  used  witJj  adult  groups. 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  package  is:  (1)  To  let 
students  encounter  the  creative  process  through  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  sounds  to  gain  an  awareness 
of  the  arranger-composer's  art  and*  (2)  to  expose  'students 
to  different  and  unusual  sounds  so  that  they  can  better 
appreciate  the  wide  range  of  sounds  and  music  in  our 
culture. 

PATTERNS  OF  UgE 

Arranging  Sounds  WithMagnt  tL  7j/?ti  is  a  self-*.untaincd 
unit  of  instruction  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  ma>  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
curriculum  in  music,  linked  with  the  other  music-based 
packages  developed  b>  the  Aesthetic  Educati9n  Program  to 
create  a  curriculum ,^  or  used  with  other  AEP  packages 
which  are  related  to  art,  dance,  theater,  and  literature  and 
which  are  clustered  around  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative 
•Process. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

While  there     no  formil  testing,  learning  is  assessed  b> 
the  teacher  and  the  students.  Student  products  are 
examined  and  analyzed,  and  the  final  composition  can  be 
used  as  a  posttest  of  the  package.  Guidelines  for  informal 
evaluation  are  built  into  the  package. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Arranging  Sounds  With  Magnetic  Tapes  takes 
approximatcl)  11  hours  to  complete.  The  activities  arc 
done  in  time  periods  of  45  to  60  minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Arranging  Sounds  With  Magnetic  Tapes  does  not  require  a 
specialist  teacher.  It  is  most  effective  when  an  entire  class 
or  as  many  students  as  possible  use  the  materials 
simultaneously.  Although  the  students  work  in  teams  of 
three,  the  reaction  of  the  three-student  teams  to  one 
another  s  arrangements  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
package.  The  teacher's  guide  outlines  all  procedures  for 
the  teacher  and  has  been  rated  as  useful  in  field  trials. 


i 


The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  have  the  students  move 
into  independent /experimentation  with  tape  cfTmposition. 

Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  stand  up  well 
with  repeated  classroom  use.  Consumables  are  minimal  and 
can  be  purchased  from  the  publisher. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

This  package  can  be  purchased  in  sets  of  varying 
muhiples  of  6,  e.g.,  12-stud^ent,  18-student,  or  24-student 
sets.  Student  materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be 
purchased  separately  so  that  only  one  teacher  set  need  be 
purchased  with  two,  three,*  four,  or  five  student  sets.  Cost 
for  one  complete  set  containing  enough  materials  for  one 
\f  teacher  and  six  students  is  $255. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

/j^iassroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  music 
can  implement  tnis  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
Offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  fro;n  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organization.  / 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  / 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic^and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated -with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are , carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised 'to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  compreliensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to'  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  suDstance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoryig  of  a  trial 
implementation*  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The  , 
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information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
progrtini;  second,  ^here  must  be  evidence  ll%x  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  ofTT^mpetenWeacher;  and 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certaiji  short-temi  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measJ^able 


differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials. 

The  pilot  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried  out  with 
3d-grade  students  in  local  schools.  Teachers  reported  that 
students  were  able  to  master  such  technical  skills  as 
splicing,  delighted  in  engaging  in  the  creative  process  of 
arranging  sounds,  and  appeared  to  be  more  aware  of. 
sounds  in  their  environment.  Both  teachers  and  students  * 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  materials,  / 
as  mdicated  by  postpackage  attitude  n^easures. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS^AND  EQUIPMENT 

*.Ouanlily  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Student  materials: 

-  2  holding  boards 
/'    2  rolls,  blank  lape^ 

100  sheets,  edilabs  (90  per  sheet) 

2  splicing  blocks 

2  rolls,  masking  tape 

2  grease  pencils 

2  sets,  sound-action  cards  ( 1 2  cards 
^     per  set) 

/  Teacher  materials: 

.  I  sound  library  board 
I  set.  sound  library  tapes  (20  per  ' 
set) 

I  Information-narration  tape  - 

I  set  of  charts  (3  per  set) 

I  teacher's  guide;  / 

♦Price  subject  to  change. 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  set  per  6  students 


92.50* 


Blank  tape,  edilabs, 
masking  tape,  and 
Sound  Library  tapes 
consumable  yearly 


162.50* 


DEVELOPER/AUTMOK: 
CEMREL,  Inc.  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  Inc.) 
*  3120  59th  St  . 
St.  Loim,  Mo,  63139  . 

Stanley  S,  Madeja,  Prof anf^  Director 
Nadine  J.  Meyers,  Associate  Director 

BeW^rd  S.  Rosenblatt,  Associate  Director 
>  Sharon  Bockhit«KEditoriaI  Coordinator 
Ed  Sweda,  Product  Developer 

AVAILABlLrrV 

ScwirtA  H'/iA  Magnetic  Tapes' copyrighted  in 
1973,  and  copyright  m  claimed  until  1981.  It  wilfbe 
avatlaMe  as  of  spring  1975  from  the  publisher/distributorr 
The  Vikint  ftrm 

•  Lincofai  Center,  for  the  rerforming  Arts    "  ? 

625  Madison  Av«!.  OQ 
New  York,  KY"  10025 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  series  of  games  in  which  Sd-grade  students  begin  to  see 
how  a  playwright  achieves  unity  in  a  play 


A  part  of  the  third  series  of  the  Five  Sense  5rore  .packages,  Aesthetics  and  the  ^reative 
Process,  Constructing  Dramatic  Plot  is  designed  as  a  series  of  three  games,  each  posing 
specific  problems.  By  selecting  and  arranging  the  elements  of  dramatic  plot 
structure— characters,  setting,  incidents,  conflict,  crisis,  and  resolution— the  students  solve  the 
problems  and  begin  to  see  how  a  playwright  uses  these  elements  to  achieve  unity  in  a  play 
and  how  heightened  interest  in  the  audience  is  created^  Colorful  game  boards  and  rule  sheets 
for  each  of  the  three  games  arc  used  with  card  decks  presenting  specific  examples  of  each 
of  the  elements.  An  incident  card  might  read  ^'Someone  surprises  someone  else  (how?),"  and 
a  student  incorporates  this  into  a  plot  about,  for  example,  a  birthday  party.  Diagnostic 
activities  precede  the  games  and  can  be  use<|-  to  guide  students  to  the  most  appropriate 
beginning  game  level.  Groups  of  three  students  play  the  games  together.  ^ 

This  package  will  encourage  students  to  use  card  decks  to  select  characters  and  setting 
and  to  link  a  scrips  of  incidents  to  create  a  simple  but  logical  story  (game  1);  to  use  card 
decks  to  create  a  simple  but  logical  story  with  characters,  setting,  a  conflict,  and  incidents 
(gainjj  2);  to  use  card  decks  to  create  a  simple  but  logical  plot  with  characters,  a  setting, 
conflict,  incidents,  a  crisis,  and  a  resolution  (game  3);  and  to  act  out  their  dramatic  plots. 

Sample  Lesson 

(Addressed  to  Teachers) 

GAMIZ  I 

Concepts:  A  dramatic  plot  begins  to  be  developed  by  linking  a  series  of  incidents.  A 
dramatic  story  inchides  characters  and  a  setting, 

Objectives:  The  student  will  use  a  card  deck  to  select  characters  and  a  setting  for  a 
dramatic  story.  The  student  will  use  a  card  deck  to  select  and  link  a  series  of  incidents  to 
create  a  simple  but  logical  story. 

GAME  1:  RULES  (addressed  to  students)  • 
Aim  of  the  game. 

This  is  a  game  in  which  the  players  work  together  to  make  up  the  best  possible  dra- 
matic story.  You  will  use  character-setting  cards»  incident  cards,  and  imagination  cards  to 
make  up  your  story.  All  the  cards  must  make  sense  together. 

1.  Cne,  two,  or  three  may  play. 

2.  Set  up  the  game  board  with  the  character-setting  card  deck,  incident  oard  deck, 
and  the  imagination  card  deck. 

3.  Choose  any  one  of  the  character-setting  cards  for  your- story  from  the  character-  ♦ 
setting  card  deck.  All  players  must  agree  on  the  card.  Put  the  card  face  up  on  the  top  of 
the  deck.  ^  * 

4.  Decide  who 'goes  first,  second,  and  third.  \ 

5.  Player  1  chooses  any  one  of  the  incident  carets  to  start  the  story.  Place  the  in- 
cident card  on  the  first  space  on  the  game  strip.  All  the  players  must  agree  with  the  cho-  ' 
ice. 

6.  Player  2  does  the  same,  but  places  his  incident  card  on  next  blank  space  on 
the  game  strip.  All  thcplayers  must  .agree  with  the  choice. 

^    7,  Player  3  does  the  same  thing.  All  the  players  must  agree  with  the  choice. 
Special  Rules: 

1.  The  incidents  in  the  story  must  make  sense  together. 

2.  The  incidents  hiust  make  sense  with  the  characters  and  setting, 
^  3.  All  the  pla^ers^ust  agree  that  the  incidents,  characters,  and  setting  make  sense 

together.  ^ 

4.  If  you  cannot  make  an  incident  card  fit  into  the.  story,  you  may  use  an  imagina- 
tion card  and  make  up  your  own  incident. 

5.  When  you  have  finished  a  story,^show  it  to  your  teacher  and  answer  these 
questions: 

Who  are  the  characters  in  your  story?  ^  "  ^ " 

What  is  the  setting  for  your  story? 
What  are  the  incidents  in  your  story?  ^. 

If  your  answers  are  correct,  your  teacher       {t^l  you  what  game  to  play  next. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Theater  arts.^ 
Introduction  .of  the  term  **dramatic  plot"  and  how  it 
functions  in  a  dramatic  structure;  process  of  selecting  and 
arranging  the  elements  of  dramatic  plot— incidents,  setting, 
charactdii.  conflict,  crisis,  and  resolution— into  a  story. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Cof\struaing  Dramatic  Plot  was  tested  with  third  graddrs 
but  may  be  used  with  older  or  younger  students  at  the  ^ 
discretion  of  the  tc^acl\er.  ' 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are.  (l},To 
lead  students  to  an  understanding  of  dramatic  plot 
-structure  by  having  them  manipulate  the  elements  of 
dramatic  plot  in  the  development  of  their  own  plots,  and 
(2)  to  begin  to  see  how  a  playwright  uses  these  elements  (o 
achieve  unity  in  a  play  and  create  heightened  interest  in 
the  audience.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Constructing  Dramatic  Plot  is  a  self-contained  unit  of 
instruction  with  activities  tljat  are  sequential  and 
cumulative  it  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
curriculunWin  drama;  linked  with  other  AEP  packages 
which  are  related  to  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  and 
which  are  clustered  around  ^^Aesthetics  and  the  Creative 
Process**;  and  used  with  language  arts  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  student  progress  chart  can  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
establishing  a  recordkeeping  system  for  students*  work. 
Two  diagnostic  activities  are  included  with  the  materials 
and  are  suggested  for  pre-  and  post-instruction.  Throughout 
the  activities  the  student-learning  is  assessed  by  both 
teacher  and  students.  Appropriate  guidelines  for  assessment 
^are  built  into  the  teacher*s  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  activities  in  Constructing  Dramatic  Plot  take  from 
10  to  15  hours  of  actual  playing  time  to  complete. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Constructing  Dramatic  Plot  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.' The  ^package  may  be  handled  as  a  group  activity, 
or  students  may  progress  through  the  games  at  their'^own 
pace  on  a  small-group  basis.  Diagnostic  activities  can  best 
be  administered  on  a  group  basis  (3  students  minimum). 
Students  will  need  more  space  than  the  conventional 
desktop.  An  area  approximately  8  by  8  feet  would  be 
sufficient.  The  teacher^s  guide  outlines  all  procedures  for 
the  teacher  and^  has  been  rated  as  quite  useful  in  field 
^trials.  ^ 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  relate  t}ie  activities  in  this 
package  to  ex^ples  of  dramatic  plot  in  professional  plays, 
TV  programs,  nims,  cartoons,  new  articles,  and  real-life 
events  in  school  fihd  the  community.         .  ^  ^ 


Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  s*land  up  well 
with  repeated- use  in  the  classroom. 

Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

Packages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6- 
student  sets;  for  example,  12-student,  18-student,  24.student 
sets.  Student  and  teachej  materials  ian  be  purchased  l 
separately,  so  that  only  one  set  of  teacher  materials  need 
be  purchased  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five  student  sets.. 
Cost  for  one  complete  unit  containing  enough  materials  for 
one  teacher  and  six  students  is  $60.00. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  vyithout  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
,  offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL,  Inc.  Curriculum 
consultation  is  also  available  from  CEMKEL,  Inc.  Costs  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES^ND  CLAIMS  ./ 
Assurances 

The  information, gathered  from  pilot  trial  of  the  materials 
and  subsequent  use  in  41  States  indicates  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  and 
be  successfully  implemented  without  additional  aid  beyond 
that  given  y  the  teacher's  guide.  The  developers  and 
publishers  l/ave  not  received  a;iy  reports  of  harm  associated 
^  with  the  use  of^thiS  product. 

Packages  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnia  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  | 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such  material 
in  the  package  causes  an  appropriately  directed  review  of 
the  mate/ials  by  a  qualified  person  from  .outside  of  the 
prograjn.  The  materials  are  revised  to  eliminate  such 
^ortcomings)  ^ 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comf»rehensive  curriculum  4H3sourbe 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  de^loped  in  the  United 
"States,  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  ^  educational  development  laboratory 
At  all  stages  of  development,  9  national  advisory 
t:ommittee  of  educatioi^l  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and-formtof  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
•  during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the; program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observatfonal  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototj^^pi  form.  The 
informatiorl  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  thct  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revfsion,  a  second  pilot- 
stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this 
stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First,  they 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  program. 
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Second,  there  rtiust  be  evidence  that  the  materials  can 
stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher.  Third, 
the  materials  mifst  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
difl'erences  in  the  bchfavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  matcfridlS;  After  the^fpilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  has  continued  to  gainMnformation  on  the 
utilization  of  t^e  puWrehed  version  of  the  package  on  a 
yearly  basis. 


The  prepublication  evaluation  of  this  package  ^as  carried 
out  with  students  in  grades  2,'  3,  and  4  in  local  schools,  A 
specifically  constructed  test  indicated  that  students  whq 
received  package  instruction  were  better  able  to  construct 
a  dramatic  plot  than  students  who  were  not  taught  the 
package. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIRMENT 


Required  Items  ' 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per.Ucm  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Ra^c 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
trom  Distributor  , 


Student  materials: 


2  sets  of  3  game  boards  -         ^  * 
2  sets  of  rule  sheets  for  each  game 
2  boxes  of  game  cards *(  145  cards  in 
each  box) 

60  diagnostic  activity  s[>eets 

Teacher  materials:  * 

Teacher *s  guide  (24  pp.)  Set  of  21 
sample  plot  cards  * 


1  set  per  6  students 


45.00* 


15.00* 


Diagnostic  activity 
sheets  consumable 
yearly 


*Price  su*jjeci  change. 


\ 


DEVELOPEK/AimiOA: 

CEMREL,  Inci     .  .  , 

(Formerly  CentrirMidweiteni  Regtcftia]  Educational 

laboratory,  IncO  .  >,4^' A  7 
3120.59tfa  St        '  ^  1 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

.  Stanley  S.  Madtja,  Program  Director  '  / 

•  Nadine  J.  Meyer%  Associate  Director 

Sharon  Bocklage,  Editorial  Coordinator 

Bernard  S.  Rosenblatt,  Associate  Director  and  Product 
t)eveloper 

AVAILABILITY' 

Constructing  D/amaiic  Plot  was  cop^r^ted  in  1973  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  1981.  It  is  currently  available 
from;  ,  ' 

The  Viking  Press 

Limx^  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
625  MaAson  Ave. 

New^Vork,  N/Y>  10022 
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CREATING  CHARACTERIZATIOM 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


( 


A  fmckage  used  primarily  with  3d  graders  which  deals  with 
the  physical  and  vocal  expression  of  emotion  in  the  theater 


The  Aesllielics  and  Ihc  Creative  Proces;j  series  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Prograni^ 
*  (AEP)  includes  this  instructional  package,  which  deals  with  the  physical  and  vocal  expression 
of  emotion  in  a  theatrical  characterization.  The  primary  student  uses  a  broad  range  of 
instructional  materials-  photographs  showing  physical  expression  of  emotions,  a  puzzle  that 
can  be  put  together  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  show  a  single  emotion,  masks,  a  filmstrip,  and  a 
recording  presentii.g  vocal  expression  of  emotion.  ThJse  materials  stimulate  exploration  and 
activity ^hat  allows  students  to  synthesize  an  emotionaKcharacleristic  with  their  own  voices 
and  bodies  The  improvisations  are  evaluated  by  fellow  students,  always  with  emphasis  on  the 
^  discoveries  taking  place  rather  than  on  tjie  presentation  of  a  polished  performance.  A 
satellite  lesson  explores  the  characterization  problem  with  color  or  texture  as. ways  to  express 
an  emotion  theatrically.  I  •^  . 

This  package  will  eqcpurage  student.*^  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  emotion  book  and 
discuss  how  the  emotion  in  each  picture  is  expressed  nonvocally,  to  arrange  characterization 
picture" composites  to  demonstrate  that  tl  ey  have  learned  that  charactei/ emotions  can  be 
expressed  by  the  Tacts  arms/hands,  and  Itigs/feet,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  body;  to  in'utate  the 
picture  composite  they  have  arrange^;  to  Iselect  an  Emo  mask  and  attempt  to  express  its  ' 
emotional  trait  through  use  of  body  movemenc  and  voice,  both  .separately  and  in 
combination;  to  attempt  to  create  a  voice  and  movements  for  either  an  angry,  a  fearful,  or  a 
happy  character  and  to  present  a  group  in^provision,  and  to  select  a  color  and  a  texture  and 
"cvittempt  to  express  related  emotional  traits. 

,    *  Sample  Leshon 

(Addressed  to  Ttachers) 

This  lesson  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  word  "emotion,"  encourages  conscious 
thinking  about  the  rangeW  emotions,  and  helps  discovery  of  how  a  character's  epiotional 
traits  can  be  expressed  nonvocally  (physically). 

The'emotion  book  contains  photographs  of  different  people  expressing  emotions 
physically.  The  Tirst  photographs  emphasize  emotional  expressions  on  the  face,  then  ex- 
pression of  emotion  by  the  artiis/hands,  legs/feet,  and,  finally,  full-figure  views  show  emo- 
f       tional  expression  by  the  whole  body.  The  student  will  gain  some  understanding  of  nonvd*- 
cal  emotional  expression  through  a  discussion  of  each  picture  with  the  teacher. 

There  are  no  "correct"  ..answers  in  the  student's  response.  Two  students  looking  at 
^  the  same  picture  may  interpret  the  same  nonvocal  cues  difTerently.  This  is  all  right  as 

long  as  the  students  attempt  to  explain  their  decisions.  Expecting  "correct"  answers  may' 
,  force  a  stereotyping  and  lead  students  »o  read  the  cues  as^they  think  they  should  be  read, 
rather  than  to  explore  individual  perceptions.  You  may  wish  iO  discuss  this  difference  in 
perception  as  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
^  The  emotion  word  list  is  providbd  as  a  resource  to  indicate  a  range  of  vocabulary  tp 

aid  in  the  discrimination  of  emotion  description.  It  is  realized  that  the  list  is  not  defini- 
tive; students  may*  wish  to  add  words,  it  is  also  realized  .that  some  words  are  not  com- 
monly used  in  all  of  the  lower  primary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  list  will  help  to  increase 
descriptive  vocabulary  of  emotional  characteristics  and  that  the  teacher  will  use  as  many 
of  these  words  as  possible  that  are  appropriate  to  a  specific  class.      '  "* 

In  the  review,  it  should  be  reinforced  thatOvarious  parts  of  a  person  can  express  an 
emotion  and  that  by  puUing  parts  together,' the Vwhole  person''  can  express  an  emotion. 
.Each  student  should  understand  the  concept the  lesion.  Discussion  about  nonvocal 
cues  around  the  school  and  the  home  might  be  desirable.  Students^may  be  able  to  imitate 
how  the  teacher  or  their  parents  express  emotions  without  talking.  * 


SUU^ECT  AREA(S) 

Tljc  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  enable 
students:  (I)  To  know  that  there  are  different  modes  of 
nonvocal  and  vocal  expression  of  emotions,  (2)  to  know 
that  the  portrayal  of  emotion  in  a  theatrical  context  is  a 


deliberate  decisionmaking  process;  (3)  to  perceive  and 
describe  the  relationship  between  the  voice,  the  movement, 
and  the  emotions  of  a  character  as  expressed  by  the  actor; 
'and  (4)  to  synthesize  ^elements  of  characterization  lind 
create  simple  characterizations  within  improvisations. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Creating  Characterization  is  a  self-contained  unit  of 
instruction  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
curriculum  in  drama;  linked  with  other  "theater-based** 
units  developed  by  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program  to 
create  a  curriculum;  linked  with  other  AEP  units  which  are 
related  to  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  and  which  are 
clustered  aroynd  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process;  and 
V.  ci\  with  Language  Arts  Programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISION? 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students. 
Students  take  a  pretest  which  can  also  be  administered  as 
a  posltest.  The  teacher  is  provided  with  observational 
•*clues"  as  well  as  questions  to  assess  learning  for  each 
activity.  Teacher  and  student  evaluati6n  sheets,  as  well  as 
guidelines  to  interpret  them,  are  provided  to  assess  the 
final  improvisations  performed  by  the  students, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Creating  Characterization  takes  approximately  10  hours  to 
complete  depending  on  class  size  and  utilization  pf 
suggested  **additional  activities."  Teacfiers  generaliy  take 
about  45  minutes  per  day,  2  to  3  days  per  week. 


IMPLEMENTATION;  PROCEDURES 

Creating  Characterization  does  not  rtSquire  a  specialist 
teacher.  This  instructional  unit  has  been  tested  with 
students  in  the  3d  grade,  but  may  be  used  with  younger  or 
older  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  or 
curriculum  specialist.  It  is  Vecommended  that  Creating 
Characterization  be  taught  in  small  groups  to  enhance 
ir\teraction  and  to  allow  the  teacher  to  respond  specifically 
to  each  student.  Students  will  require  more  space  than  a 
small  desk;  they  will  need  room  to  spread  out  their 
materials  so  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  others.  The 
teacheT^  guidd  outlines  all  procedures  for  the  teacher  and 
has  been  rated  a§  quite  useful  m  field  trials. 

The  leacher  is  encouraged  i6  relate  the  activities  to 
theatrical  experiences  by  having  the  students  analyze  * 
television*  programs  and  attend  **live"  theater  performances, 
and  by  bringing  theater  artists  into  the  classroom. 

Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  stand  up  well 
with  repcfUed  use  in  the  cla.s3room.  Consumables  are 
minimal^nd  can  be  purchased  from  the  publisher. 

Summary  Cost  Informall(m 

Depending  on  classroonJ  organization,  units  can  be 
purchased  m  varymg  multiples  of  6,^  e.g..  12-sUident,  18- 
student,  24.student  sets,  with  teacher  materials.  Wlpnt 
materials  and  teacher  materials  giin  be  purchased 
separately.  Costs  are  figured  on  multiples  of  the  base  price 
per  six-student  and  teacher  module— cost  for  one  nit 
containing  enough  materials  for  the  teacher  and  six 
students  is  $85. 
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PersonnefR^equi^ed  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
irfiplement  this  unit  of  instruction;'^  workshops  are  offered 
by  the  publisher  and  the  laboratory  as  well  as  curriculum 
consultation  by  the  laboratory.  Costs  for  these  services  can 
be  obtained  from  each  organizational.- 

ASSURANjCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurance^ 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconbmic  characteristics.  The  developers  havp  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
^    of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program^  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficieiTcies  identified  in  the 
review,  j 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that  ' 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  impleipented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacfier^s  guide. 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United  ' 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At/all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  qreation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for /revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  barly  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pil6t-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goJils  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  miiterials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  and* 
third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studred^the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  has  continued  to  gain  information  on. a  yearly 
basis.\ 
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The  prepublicalion  evaluation  of  this  unit  was  carried  out 
with  3d-grade  students  in  local  schools.  Specially 
conslru».ted  tests  regafrdmg  the  ba^ic  goals  of  the  package 
compared  students  ^taking  the  package  to  other  students. 
The  results  showed  that  students  exposed  to  the  unit  were 


signtHcantly  superior  in  understanding  important  aspects  of  ^ 
theatrical  character  development.  Student  and  teacher 
satisfaction  with  the  materials  was  also  high,  as  measured 
by  a  posttreatment  attitude  scale. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Ucm!> 


Ou  an  lily  Needed 


Cost  per  Iiem  in 
Dollars 


Replacemcnl  Kale 
and  Co  SI 


ourcc  if  Diffcreni 
from  Dislribuior 


Student  materials  including  books, 
puzzles,  masks,  texture  samples,  pretest 
and  posttest  sheets,  and  student 
evaluation  sheets 


I  set  per  6  students 

f 


Teacher  materials  including  guide, 
filmstrip,  record,  theatrical  gels,  emotion 
cards,  wall  chart,  and  evaluation  sheets 


52.50* 


32.50* 


Test'  and  evalyai^ion 
sheets  consumable 
yearly 


*  Price  subject  to  change. 
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CREATING  WITH  SOUNDS  AND  (MA'GES 
(PART  OF   THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 
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^         A  package  which  helps  ittulents  in  grades  3*4  to  become 
aware  of  various  means  of  communication 

if  ■■ 

J    This  package,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Five  Sense 
j^iore,  helps  students  become  aware  of  various  means  of  communication.  Through  the  use  of 
drawings,  photographs,  and  slides,  students  learn  how  images  communicate  without  the  use  of 
words.  This.concep;  is  expanded  as  the  images  are  matched  with  sounds.  Siudents  explore 
the  importance  of  sequencing  images  and  sounds  by  creating  part  or  all  of  an  image 
sequence.  Further,  they  create  their  own  images,  sounds,  and  narratiop  to  make  a  total 
presentation. 

This  package  encourages  students  to  participate  in  our  image-  and  soi^nd-laden  society 
with  greater  awareness  of  image/sound  cnnuiiunication,  lo  evaluate  ihe  effectiveness  of 
communications,  and  to  communicate  ih     own  thoughts  and  feelings  with  images  and. 
sounds. 


Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  3 

General 'Description:  The  students  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  "iuiage."* Then 
'        '       ^  ll»ey  examine  a  set  of  photographs  to  find  images  that  convey  specific  images. 

*        ^  Procedure:  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups  and' give  each  group  a  set  of 

'  ^.  photographs  that  are  provided  in  the  package. 

»      ^  Explain  that  you  will  give  them  some  problems  which  they  will  solve  by  selecting 

photographs.  Begin  with  one  problem  as  an  example: 
^     *  "Find  an  image  that  shows  a  sad  person.  Look  Otrough  your  photographs  and  find 

one  that  shows  someone  looking  very  sad.** 

The  students  may  not  ail  choose  the  same  photograph  as  th\  solution  to  a  particular 
problem.  Do  not  say  that  there  is  any  one  correct  answer,  but  do  ask  the  students  to  give 
a  reason  for  thoci;  selections.  Say.  **What  is  it  about  tluu  person  timt  looks  sad  to  you. 
*  ' — ' —  Luther?  Do  you  agree.  Maria?  Did  you  pick  the  same  iniage?" 

f  Start  the  students  on  the  problems  having  the  most  concrete  solutions.  Only  when 

>  |he  students  seem  to  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  idea  should  you  move  into  those  areas 

'  with  less  concrete. and  less  familiar  solutions.  Here  are  a  number  of  problems  you  can 

use.  You  may  think  of  somq  others  you  like  and  feel  are  suited  to  yourj^lass. 
^  Find  an  image  that  shows  you  how  to  make  something. 

Find' an  iniage  ih*  which  someone  is  angry,  happy,  or  sad. 
*Find  an  image  that  tells  you  how  something  is  put  together.  How  can  you  tell? 
^  Find  an  image  that  shows  something  you  might  see  in  a  dream. 

Find  an  image  that  makes  you  feel  sad.  happji,  angry.  What  shows  you  that? 
Fir^d  an  image  that  shows  you  something  very  exciting.  Why  do  you  think  that's  ex- 
citing? 

*  It  is  important  that  your  students  give  reasons  why  they  identify  certain  images  j^s 

^  >     being  sad,  happy,  apjry.  or  building  something.  It  is  not  so  important  that  everyone 

agrees  with  the  particular  reasons. 
^       Finish  the  activity  by  asking  the  siudents  what  they  discovered  from  St^Jving  the 
^  r  problems  you  gave  them.  They  should  say  (in  their  own  words)  that  images  communicate 

and  that  each  of  the  pictures  told  them  something.  If  none     the  students  sayif  this,  or  if 
there  djies  not  seem  to  be  a  general  understanding  of  the  xioncept,  be  very  specific  in 
pointing  it  out.  You  might  say,  "This  pictufe  tells  us  .  .  .  this  image'lhows  ...  in  a  way 
.  '  ditferent  from  words,  that  we  get  messages  from  images,  messages  about  things  that  are 

not  right  in  front  of  us."  *^ 

SUBJECT^AREACS)  sounds  can  present  a  more  extensive  communicatfon 

J.         .         «  It  ^      .  .  .  ^  single  image  or  sound.  The  meaning  of  a  single 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Visual  arts,  music,  chatfces  wh^n  it  becomes  part  of  a  sequence  pr 

communications,  bnd  language  aits.  ^hen  there  Is  a  cjfiange  in  the  order  of  images  within  a 

Imagj^s  and  sounds  communicate.  A  sequence  of  images  sequence.  ' 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Crvutm^  With  SounJs  and  Images  has  been  tested  with 
2J  and  3d  gr.kli^childrcn,  but  beginning  2d-gr.ulcrs  found 
the  package  difrioilt  lo  master.  The  materials  work  best  . 
with  3d-  and  4th-graders  ;tnd  older  children. 

GOAUS)  r-i?  ^(fRPOSECS) 

The  pM^'  ,.v,:'  of  thij,  set  of  materials  are  to  teach 
studerii  \)ges  and  sounds  communicate,  that  more 

con;^*:<  \  pnd  A  i  iled  communications  require  a  number  of 
imagvs  uivl  »  •  .1  ,  KiVsii  the  meaning  of  a  sequence 
change"^  f  •  .       itayi  in  the  order  of  its  images,  that 

timing  plays      .    '  part  in  putting  images  and 

sounds  together.  ^  l  uif  there  are  many  elements  involvod 
in  communicating  with  images  and  sounds. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Creating  With  SouniL  and  Images  is  a  self  contained  unit 
of  instructioi}  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  ma>  be  used  as  part  of  an  elementary  art 
curriculum,  a  language  arts  curriculum,  or  a 
communications  curriculum,  linked  with  other  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  (AEP)  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  and 
the  Creative  Process  group,  especially  the  Constructing 
/)fj/««i/K  /*/  7  p.ickage,  and  used  to  develop  group  process 
skills. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Informal  assessment  provisions  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  activitres.  Learning  is  assessed  by  teacher 
and  student  Guidelines  to  aid  tlie  teacher  in  assessing 
student  performance  are  built  into  the  package  Storyboard 
response  sheets  provide  a  structure  for  assessment  of 
student  work,  and  the  package's  culminating  activity  v 
provides  a  setting  for  the  assessment  of  overall 
effectiveness. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Creating  With  Sounds  and  Images  requires  approximately 
15  hours  to  complete,  depending  on  class  size  and 
utilization  of  suggested  additional  activities  Daily  allotted 
lime  varies  from  15  to  45  minutes  per  activity.  The 
package  lakes  about  25  days  lo'  complete. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Creating  With  Sounds  and  Images  does  not  i^equire  a 
specialfst  teacher  This  package  has  been  tested  with 
students  in  grades  2  and  3,  but  may  be  used  with  older 
students  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  taught  in  small 
groups  to  enhance  interaction  and  allow  the  teacher  to 
respond  specifically  to  each  student. 

Field  report^  indicate  that  the  package  demands  A  basic 
social  maturit>  in  the  sfudents  if  the  group  experiences  are 
(o  be  productive,  but  on  the  whole  the  package  was  wel! 
received  and  waj)  rated  as  excellent  for  its  concept>  and 
activities. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Impl.cmentation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  Instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher,  Viking  Press,  and  by  CEMREL. 
Inc.  Curilculum  Cjonsultatlon  is  afso  available  from 
CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  for  these  scrv^icis  can  be  obtained 
from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  s(it  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms.  The  developers  have  not  received 
any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  x)f  this 
product. 

Materials  arU  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  socfal  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  ^by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
tjcyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s  guidcv 

Claims 

*  The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  s  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  They  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second  pilot- 
stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this 
stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First,  they 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  program; 
second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials  can 
stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  third, 
the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-tcrm.  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differertces  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials. 
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After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials,  the  program 
continues  to  gain  information  on  utilization  of  published 
materials  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  prepublication  evaluation  of  tl^is  package  was  carried 
out  With  2d  and  3d  grade  students  in  local  schools.  Speoal 
instruments  of  measurement  were  developed  to  assess  the 
outcomes  of  instruction  with  the  materials.  These        ^  . 
instruments  revealed  that  students  working  with  package 
materials  earned  significantly  higher  scores  than  control 
group  students  on  "measures  of  technical  vocabulary. 


Students  using  the  package  scored  significantly  higher  than  . 
others  on  a  performance  measure  of  ability  to 
communicate  by*  using  a  syntliesis  of  sounds,  images,  and 
narration.  This  information  supports  a  claim  of  pack'age 
effectiveness.  Student  sfltisfaction  with  the  materials  was 
indicated  by  their  responses  to  two  preference  scales. 
Teacher^  satisfaction  was  indicated  by  responses  ' to  an 
imbedded' questionnaire  and  a  terminal  questionnaire  and 
inlerview.  Two  outside  experts  reviewed  the  content  of 
prototype  materials  and  responded  favorably. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cdst  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replaeement  Rate, 
and  Cost 


Souree  if  Differojil 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 
24  slide  mounts 


2  pads  of  acetate  for  making  slides 
I  pad  of  storyboard  sheets 
4  sets  of  Photogwp^h  A 
I  set  of  Photograph  B 
10  sets  of  black  and  white 
photographs  / 
Storycards 

Teacher  materials: 
Teaeher*s  guide 
1  sound  filnistrip 
I  sound  effects  tape 
1  music  tape 
I  set  of  abstract  slides 
I  set  of  environment  slides 
1  set  of  animation  slides 
1  slide  sor^r 


6  per  student  ^ 


3  sheets  per  student 


Not  determined 


Storyboard  pads  and 
acetate  pads  are 
eonsuniable  yearly 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL»  btc. 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educalionar 

Laboraitoryt  Inc.) 
3120  59th  St. 
$t/Loult»  Mo*  63139 

Stinky  S.  Madeja,  Progam  .Director 

Nadint  J.  hUyttt.  Associate  Director  *        ,^  x 

Bernard  S.  Rosenblatts  Associate  Director 

Sharon  Bocktage,  Editorial  Coordinator 

RIne  Michel'Trapaga»  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY  ^  - 

The  anticipated  completion  date  of  Creatint  With  Sounds 
and  Images  it  November  1975.  The  package  is  copyrighted. 
Distributor  is  to  be  announced.  ^ 
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CREATING  WORD  PICTURES 
(PART  Of  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


7  TT^ 
"  A  [)ackage  wMch  encourages  students  in  grades  2^  to  explore 
^  the  Engluih  language  as  a  tool  for  effective  communication 


Creating  Word  Pictures^iirl  oPthe  third  scries  of  the  Five  Sense  Store  packages. 
Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process)  encourages  students  to  explore 'the  English  language  as 
a  tool  for  effective  and  imaginative  communication,  both  oral  and  written.  Each  student  has 
a  Word  Book  which  is  a  comic-book-style  guide  that  explains  concepts,  directs  activities,  an(l 
reinforces Jearning.  It.is  used  in  combination  with  a  diagnostic  activity,  recording  sheets,  a 
set  of^word  cards,  a  word-card  sheet,  ^nd  the  "What*  is.,.?*'  game— miiterials  that  allow 
students  to  progress  at  their  individual  pace.  .  ■  , 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  ( 1 )  To  describe  verbally  the  sensuous  connbtations 
of^words  they  select;  (2)  to  ^manipulate  the  blue  word  cards  by  combining  two  >i'ords  to 
produce  specific,  original,  or  humoroiis  images;  (3)  to  recognize  that  the  word  picture  made 
by  two  words  can  be  changed  by  transposing  them;  for  instance,  will  describe  their  senuous 
perception  of  both  word  pictures  through  written  or  verbal  means,  and  by  making  related 
drawings,.  (4)  to  create  their  own  word  pictures  with  the  word  cards;  (5)  to  select  vyords  to 
find  various  answers 'that  correspond  to  the  senstious  properties  of  the  definitions  given  on 
the  "W*hat  is...?"  game  cards;  (6)  to  manipulate  word  cards,,  changing  the  subject  to  effect 
major  changes  in  their  word  pictures  afid  changing  verbs  and  modifiers  to  make  minor 
changes,  and  (7)  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  use  words  creatively  to  communicate  thoughts 
effectively  by  using  the  word  cards  to  construct  complete  thoughts  and  sentences,  by 
discussing  the  sensuous  properties  of  the  words  they  use,  and  by  experimenting  with  word 
combinations  until  reaching  one  they  find  acceptable. 

Sample  Lesson 

(Addressed  ta  Teachers*? 

Activity  9 

Concept— Words  are  symbols  tfiat  are  used  to  communicate  ideas. 
Objectives— Students  will  demonstrate  that  they  can  use  words  creatively  to  commu- 
nicate thoughts  effectively  by:  ( I)  Using  the  word  cards  tq  construct  complete  thought, 
r     (2)  using  the  word  cards' to  construct  complete  sentences,  (3)  discussing  the  sensuous 
'*       properties  of  the  words  used,  and  (4)  experimenting  with  \vord  combinations  until 
rea'ching  one  that^s  acceptable. 

Encourage  students  to  keep  a  written  record  of  their  work.  (Successful  examples  of        c  ' 
each  numbered  objective  listgd  above  follow.)  To  evaluate  the  students'  work,  be  familiar 
with  the  guidelines  below  and  with  the  general  criteria  on  pages  9-12.  In  observing  their 
worR,  in  talking  with  them  about  their  work,  and  in  reading  what  they  produce, 
eniphasi/e  specfficity  and  originality  to  the  students. 

1.  The  students  shoulcl  be  encouraged  to  construct  complete  thoughts.  Students 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  words  that^they  **need**  even  though  the  words  do  not  ap- 
pear on'iiny  of  the  word  cards.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  aware  of  the  possibili-  ^ 
ties  and  flexibility  of  the  words  already  included.  / 

Allow  the  students  as  much  time  as  they  need  to  complete  their  work.  For  example, 
one  student  worked  for  30  minutes  and  wrote  one  statement:  **flower  I  love  yoii/'^ 

2.  The.student  should  begin  to  use  sentences  to  express  a  thing.  Building  olauses  and 
phrases  can  be  a  preliminary  necessity  and  is  a  verbal  activity  in  itself. 

Crawl  like  a  spinning  jump;  a  gallop  in  the  winter  like  a  jump;  ancient  will  happen: 
sleepy  in  the  day  will  frighten  you/ 
/  Although  these  are  not  complete  statements,  they  do  indicate  a  probing  and  a 

discovery.  (Examples:  1  **Cam** ancient,  ugly  black  winter;  and  black  lady  is  weak;  when  I 
come;  is  rusty  weak  black  sleep  alone.)  *  . 

3.  The  student  should  be  able  to  discuss  with  the  teacher  and  classmates  the  sensu- 
ous properties  determined  Chrou^h  a  choice  of  words.  Example: 

Once  an  old  empty  ancient  submarine  ship  was  quiet  and  rusty  in  Germany.  Inside 
the  ancient  submarine  ship  **w^s**  a  million  sticky  spiders.  An  old  sleepy  Indian  spider. 
He  thought  it  was  a  nice  home.  Because  it  was  quiet.  He  liked  quiet  places.  Because  he 
was  very  very  old.  He  was  so  sleepy  he  went  back  to  sleep.  The  old  empty  ancient  sub- 
marine was  *;know"  again  quiet. 
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4.  The  studqnt  should  experiment  with  possibilitie.s  of  arrangemeht.  Examples  of  stu- 
dent combinations: »       ,     \  *  / 

An  elephant  and  I  laugh  in  the  closet.        '  '  , 

An  old  elephant  and  I  laugh  and  crawl  in  the  closet. 
The  old  e!ectric*bridge,will  come  and  *go. 
*    Thc.old  electric  bridge  will  come  in  winter  and  go  in  spring. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  .  '  '  . 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  including 
communication  arts/literature  is- the  subject  area. 

Words  arc  symbols  that  ctin  be  used  to  communicate 
sensuous  characteristics  and  ideas.  Precise  images  or 
thoughts  can  be  communicated  by  carefully  choosing  and 
arranging  words,  and  altering  words  used  as  modifiers  will 
alter  the  sensuous  perception  of  the  thing  that  they  modify^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BEIJ^EFfCIARIES 

Creating  Word  Pictures  is  designed  for  2d-,  3d-,  and  4th- 
grade  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

^  The  purpose  of  this  instruction  package  is  to  enable 
students  to  increase  their  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
and  imaginatively  in  the  English  language,  both  orally  and 
written  by  means  of  creating  novel  word  combinations/ 
describing  the  connotations  of  words,  and  drawing  specific 
and  meaningful  analogies, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^  a 

Creating  Word  Pictures  is.a*sel(-contained  unit  of  - 
instruction'  with  activities  that  arc  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  ma>  be  used  as  pari  of  a;i  ongoing 
curriculum  in  literature,  linked  with  other  AEP  units 
relating  to  music,  art,  dance,  and  drama  in  tjic  "Aesthetics 
and  the  Creative  Process**,  or  used  with  language  arts 
programs.  .  "  . 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Guidelines  for  informarassessmcnt  procedures  are 
provided  in  the  teacher*s  guide.  The  relevant  criteria  for 
evaluating  a  particular  activity  are  listed  in  the  notes  for 
the  activity.  As  each  student  movcj^  through  an  activity, 
progress  is  recorded  on  a  "Record "of  Activities**  (^heet.  A 

f [igno3tic  pretest  activity  is  providc^d  to  find  the  fcnlrance 
/el  of  competency  of  each  student. 

TIME:R*:QUIREMENTS 

Creating  Word  Pictures  takes  appro'ximatel}  9  hours  to 
completc\  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  a 
teacher  ha\and  -whether  students  are  divided  into  groups 
when  v^qrking  with  the  package  The  various  activities 
within  the  package  require  from  15  to  45' minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATIOfi  PROCEDUHES 

J" 

Creating  Word  PuturcA  docs  not  require  a  specialist 

teacher.  This  instructional  package  has  been  tested  with 

i 


students  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  ^rad^s  but  may  be  used 
with  older  students  at  the  discfetion  of  "the  teacher. 'There 
are  various  possibilities* for  structuring  the  activities  in  this 
package.  The  teacher  may  instruct nh<*  whole  group  on 
what  to  do  and  then  allow  smaller  groups  of  three  students^ 
to  work  at  various  times,  or  the  teacher  may  SQt  aside  a 
specific  time  in  which  the  whole  .group  will  work  on  the 
instructions'  and  activities.  Individual  students  or  small 
groups  coujd  work  independently  with  the  materials  a«d 
proceed  at  their  own  pace. 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  extend  the  concepts  in  this 
, package  to  the  analysis  or  writing  of  poetry. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

*  *  V 

Packages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of,  6, 

such  as  l2-5tudent,  18-student,  or  24-student  sets.  Student 

and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased  separately  so  that 

only  one  set  of  teacher  materials  need  be  purchased  with 

two,  three,  four,  or  five  student  sets.  The  cost  for  one 

complete  unit  containmg  enough' materials  for  one  teacher 

and  six  students  is  $59.95. 

Personnel  Required  for.  Product  .Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implemen^^^this  ^instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL,  Inc.  Curriculum 
conjiultation  is  also  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs, for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  "  " 

Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  wjih  the  use  of 
this  product.  '        ,  1 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropiriateness  of  content.  Any  questiori  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  mateijials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The, materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  an>  deficiencies  discovered  as  a  result 
of  the  review.  *  i 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trials  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hand«^  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented^  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s  guide." 
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Claims^  y  ^ 

The  majof  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  s  * instructional  materials  is  that  the> 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  The>  use  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  ^  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  edupators,  apd  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form. of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  atrial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It ''also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  ^r  the  deteclioi)  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  pacTcage.  After  revision^  a  second. 


^      pilot-stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  inUhree  classrooms. 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests.  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals 'of  the 
program,  Second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  and 
rtiird,  the  materials  rflust  meet  certain  short-term^  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior ^of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials,  After  the  pilot  trfal  of  the  m&terials, 
ihc  program  continues  to  gain  information  on  the 
utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

The  prepublication  evaluation  of  this  package  was  carried 
out  with  3d  grade  students  in  local  schools.  A  specially  . 
constructed  test  indicates  that  students  who  received 
package  instruction  were  better  able,  to  a  moderate  degree, 
tp  write  descriptions  using  a  given  stimulus  than  those 
students  who  were  not  taught  nhe  package.  Student  and 
teacher  satisfaction  with  the  package  was  high  as  measured 
by  post-treatment  questionnaires. 


Required  Items* 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


*  Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars . 


Replacement  R^te 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 
6  word  books 


2  boxes  of  word  cards 

2  "What  is..,?'*  games 

6  word  card  sheets 

4  pads  of  diagnostic  activity  sheets 

6  pads  of  individual  worksheets 

preacher  materials; 
Teacher's  guide 


I  set  per  6  students 


56.00* 


Diagnostic  activity 
sheets  and 
worksheets 
consumable  yearly 


*Price  subject  to  change. 


DSyEUMrtK/AVTiKtt^  . 
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(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 
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A  package  which  introduces  the  conceptual  and  physical 
aspects  off)oint  of  view  to  2d  graders  and  older  students 


\ 


The  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Five  Seme* Store  packages 
includes  this  package,  which  introduces  the  conceptual  and  physical  aspects  of  point  of  view 
and  helps  students  find  and  show  their  own  points  of  view  with  a  camera.  Two  basic 
premises /of  photographic  a.rt  are  presented:  First,  the  artist  uses  the  camera  viewfinder  as  a 
tool  in  expressing  self;  and  second,  the  artisf,  when  manipulating  point  of  view,  uses  the " 
environment  as:a  content  source.  The  Point  of  View  book  presents  examples  of  photographic 
^techniques  for  showing  ideas  and  suggests  criteria  for  judging  the  expressiveness  and  the 
aesthetic  ^quality  of  a  pho^graph.  Students  use  a  range  of  additional  materials,  from  cutout 
frame  corners  to  a  Polaroid  camera,  to  fearn  that  photography  is  an  artistic  vehicle  that  can 
be  used  to  present  6ne*s  own  point  of  view.  ' 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  (I)  To  form  a  personjil  definition  of  point  of  view; 
(2)  to  express  their  visual  points/of  view  through  use  of  a  viewfinder  and  camera;  (3)  to 
delimit  .^ubject  matter,  select  view,  and  create  perspectives  in  their  photographs;  and  (4)  to 
attach  personal  preference  to  their  photographic  decisions— selection,  editing,  and"  '  . 
combination— and  discuss  their  preferences.^       '     <^  \ 

'    Sample  Lesson 
^        (Addressed  to  Teachers) 

Lcsspn  2:  The  Camera  is  a  Tool  to  Show  Points  of  View 

Concej/i:  The  medium  of  photography  can  be  used  to  express  one's  unique  point  of 

view. 

Objective:  The  students  will  become  *fami!lar  with  the  basic  parts  and  operations  of 
a  camera,  and  will  take  practice  photographs. 

These'  pages  link  Section  I,  in  which  students  explored  various  definitions  of  pftint 
of  vicw,^to  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Here  the  camera  is  presented  as  a  mechanical  tool 
•  for  expressing  one*s  own  point  of  view  in  photographs.      *  ^ 

A  short  conversation  can  help  students  use  the  book  as  a  tool  for  investigating 
photographic  expression  of  point  of  view.  Ask,  **Do  you  think  that  if  each  of^oji  had  a 
camera,  all  of  you  would  take  the  very  same  photograph?''  Students'  answers  will  build 
on  any  of  their  (experiences  in  defining  point  of  view  (for  example,  the  fact  that  no  two 
students  made  the  cime  drawing     response  to  a  description'of  an  imaginary  thing). 

Be  sure  that  the  students  read  through  all  the^  "things  to  remember'*— these  are 
common  mistakes  made  by  beginning  photographers.  Then,  during  some  break  in  the 
^  day,  take  the  students  outside  in  a  group,  or  in  small  groups,  and  let  them  take  one  "or 
two  practice  photographs.  Remind  them  of  the  **things  to  remember*'  and  of  the  instruc-, 
tions  for  operating  the  camera,  and  help  them  to  build  confidence  in  their  picture-taking 
ability.  Check  each  student  to  be  sure  the  camera  is  being  correctly  operated.  Keep  -a 
record  of  which  student  took  Whi'ch  photograph.  The  easiqst  way  is  to  jot  down  the 
number  from  the  back  of  the  film  cartridge  next  to  th^  student's  name. 

After  you  are  familiar  with  fhe  operation  of  the  Polaroid  camera,  let  the  students  , 
^    take  some  Polaroid  pictures.  Being  able  to 'see  a  picture  immediately  will  help  the  **things 
to  remember.'* 

If  each  student  takes  a  photograph  of  another  sludent,-^all  will  have'^a  personal 
p*notograph  that  will  demonstrate  the  **things  to  remember,'*  as  well  as  provide  a  photo^ 
eraohic  identification  for  their  photobook.  " 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  i 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process.  Photograph). 

The  .several  definitions  of  point  of  view,  all  of  which  are 
helpful  in  perceiving  and  analyzing  things  and  idefas; 
photography  as  a  medium  to  express  one*s  unique  point  of 
view;  process  of  selecting  subject  matter  from  the 
environment,  manipulation  and  selection  of  distance,  angle, 

ioi 


and  view;  use  of' differcnti  angles,  views,  distances;  and 
points  of  view  ^o  create  photographs;  use  of  photographs  to 
create  a^  photo  essay  showing  one's  own  point  of^view. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Lxamining  Point  of  Viev^  has  been  formally  tested  with 
students  in  the  2d-grade.  It  ha^  been  successfully  used, 
however,  with  students  .in  the  3d  to  the  7th  grade. 
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GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  mtfjor  goal  is  to  help  students  understand  two  Jbasic 
premises  of  photographic  art.  (I) That  the  artist  uses  the 
viewfinder  and  camera  as  expfessive  instruments  for  visual 
statements,  and  (2)  'that  the  artist,  though  mai)ipulatii1g, 
point  of  view,  draws  on  the  environment  as  a  source  for* 
inspiration  and  expression. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE       .  ^ 

Examining  Point  of  View  is  a  >elf-contairied  instructional 
package  with  activities*  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative. 
It  may  be  i/^ed  As  part  of^n  ongoing  curriculum  in 
.  photography;  linked  with  other  AEP  piicjciiges  which  are  * 
related  to  music,  art,  dance,  literature,  and  theater  and 
which  'd^Q  clustered  around  '^Aesthetics  and  the  Creative 
Process";  6r  used  with  programs  in  other  disciplines,  such, 
as,  social  studies,  to  which  the  concept  o(*TointofView'' 
is  Applicable. 

•  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  - 

While  there  are  no'  formal  tests,  teacher  and  students 
assess  learning  by  analyzing  the  photographs  taken  by  the 
students.  Guidelines  for  the  aiialysis  ar£  built  into  the 
package. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS   .  /  ^ 

Examining  Point  of  View  requires  a  minimum  of  20  holir^ 
to  complete,  excluding  the  final  photographic  essay.  Each 
section  requires  at  least  2  hours  to  do,  but  the  time  t 
periods  can  be  further  broken  down  at  the  teaj:hep's 
discretion. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Examining  Point  of  View  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.  Students  work  on  amall-group  and  individual  bases 
at  various  times  during  this  package  and  work  both  indoors 
and  outdoors.  Many  of  the  activities  require  students  to 

,  move  about,  perhaps  to  get  yp  on  a  table  or  down  on  the* 
floor.  In  addition  students  need  freedom  to  move  around 
the  whole  pl(issrcl)m.  Thg  teacher's  guide  outlines  all 
procedures  and  has  been  rated  as  quite  useful  in  field 

►  trials. 

The  teachec  is  encouraged  to  relate  the  concepts  in  this^ 
package  to  other  arts  areas. 

Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  stand  up  well 
with  repeated  use  Consumables  are  easily  purchased  from 
the  publisher.^  .  * 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Examining  Point  of  View  can  be  purchased  in  sets  of 
varying  multiples  of  6,  such  as,  12-student,  18-studcnt,  or 
24-student  sets  Student  materials  and  teacher  materials  can 
be  purchased  separately  so  that  only  onQ  teacher  set  need 
be  purchased  with  two,  three,  or  four  student  sets.  ^Cost  for 
onC^  complete  unit  containing  enough  materials  for  one 
teacher  and  six  students  is  $3J.45. 

\ 


^  Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  in  ^ 
photography  can  implement  this  instructional  package. 
Workshops  are  offered  by  the  publisher  and  by  CEMREL, 
Inc.  Costs  fort  these  services  can^be  obtained  from  each 
organization.  ♦  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  .  . 

Assurances  •  ' 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use 
in  four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethaic  and 
'socioeconomic 'Characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  .associated  vvith.  the  usTe  of 
this  product.  * 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias;  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of^such*- 
^  shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an  ^ 
appropriately  direcftid  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

Information  gathered  from  classroom  trial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
"  beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide.  ^ 

Claims  '        ,  ' 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that. they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
baseti  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully*  defined  and  impletnented 

'development  and  evaluation*  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of*an  educational  development  laboratory: 
*  At  all  stages'^of  development,  a  national  advisory 
comrfiittee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 

.educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on- 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of*  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  .for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revisions,  a  second, 
pilot-stage  "evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  tests:  First, 
they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program,  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  third, 
the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term 'payoff 
objectives,  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  have 
studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot  trial  of  the  materials, 
the  program  continues  to  gain  information^  on  the 
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utilization  of  the  published  version  of  the  packages  on  a  ' 
,  yearly  basis,         »  • 

The  pilot  evajudtion  of  this  package  was  carried  out  with . 
2d-grade  students  in  Ipcal  schools.  Specially  constructed 
tests  regarding  the  basic  goals  of  the  package 'compared  , 
students  taking  the  package  to  ulitreated  students.  Treated" 
students  taking  a  photograph  of  a  single  subject  used  a 


greater  variety  of  points  of  view  after  the^package  than  j 
^  before.  They  also  were  able  to  identify  one  aspect  of  poiht 

of  vie\v  significant^  bette.r  than  the  untreated  students  onj  a 

matching  test.  Student  sa^iisfactivin  with  the  materials  was  ^ 
,    also  high,  as  measured  by  posttreatment  attitude  scales. 

Limited  Ujse  in  the  extended  pilot  studies  has  confirmed 

these  findings.>-  \ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  items 


Ou&ntiiy  Needed 


Cost  per  lten\  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 

3  Point  of  View  (72-page  books) 
I  pad  of  frame  corners "(30  in  each 
pad)  *  > 

J  pad  of  nctivity  photographs*(30  in 
each  pad) 
'   I  pad  of  viewfitiders  (3^  in  each 
pad) 

Teacher  materials: 
.  Teacher's  guide 


I  set  per  6  Students 

ir 


27.50* 


3.95* 


Consumable  yearly 

Consumable  yearly 
Consumabl^^  yei^ly 


*  Price  subject  to  change. 


4" 


ORyELOPCK/AUTHOR: 

CGMREL,  Inc. 

(Fonnerty  Ccnlnl  Midwestern  Regk»itl  Edudttipiif  1 

Laborftory,  he-)  * 
3I2Q  59th  a  • 

St,  Loiyi,  Mo.  63139  ^  • 

S^nley  S.  Madeja^  Program  Director 
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FORMIMG  WITH  MOVEMENT 
(PAF^T  Of    THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATIOM 
PHOGRAM) 


A  package  giving  3d  graders  and  older  students  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  some  elements  of 
art  form  of  dance 


This  package,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Five  Sense 
Store,  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  become  familiar  with  some  eltments  of  the,  . 
ai^t  form  of  dance.  A  wo^rkljook  and  three  projec/t  booklets  are  used  to  help  students 
undersymd  the  concept  of  formjng  in  its  broad  sense  and  in  the  particular  sense  of  forming 
with  movement.  When*  they  have  completed  these  activities,  the  students  ^should  understand 
the  meaning  of  sequence  and  be  .able  to  perform  movement  sequences  having  repetition, 
contrast,  and  both'  repetition  and  contrast.  They  should  be  aware  that,  like  artists,  they  can 
have  many  reasons  for  forming  with  movement.  They  will  also  understand  the  concepts  of 
level,  direction,  and  dimension  and  be  able  Jo  incorporate  these  into  their  movements.  When 
they  have  completed  these  a/ctivities,  they  should  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  intentions, 
criteria,  and  decisionmaking  requisite  to  the  creative  process  and,  in  this  case,  to  the  process 
of  forming  with  movement. 

•  Sample  Lesson 

'    (Addressed  to  Teachers)     *  %  ^ 

Lesson  2 

General  Description:  The  students  work  with  you  to  establish  a  s^fe  and  construc- 
tive niaiiagenienl  system  for  the  creative  movement  activities  which  follow. 

Procedure:  During  this  sessjon,  point  out  to  the  students  these  three  major  ideas:  ,  « 

1.  "You  have  control  ovftr  your  body  and  its  movement;  so  you  can  do  nj^y  dif- 
ferent and  unique  movements  and  you  can  stop  them'.'"'  Also  along  this  line.  "Your  body  % 
has  limitations  and  you  should  use  good  common  sense  about  how  far  you  push  it/' 

2.  'Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  -space  at  the  same  lime,  thinking  ahead, 
being  careful,  and  b^ing  willing  to  cooperate  will  be  needed  so  that  we  can  all  work 
safely  and  successfully  together." 

J  3.  "Creative  movement  activities  can  be  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  very  exciting,  but"* 

they  are  not  the  same^as  playing.  They  are  serious  and  can  be  hard  work.  Many  interest* 
^  ing  things  can  happen  if  ihe^work  is  done  welK"  -  • 

Have  the  students  do  the  suggested  movement  activities  so  that  they  get  used  to 
moving  creatively  and  safely  while  you  tfiaintain  the  necessary  control  of  the  classroom. 

C6nsider  establishing  some  '^^signals^'.  or  "rules"  between  you  and  the  students  as 
you  do  starting,  stopping,  listening,  looking,  and  resting.  The  cues  may  be  things  ybu  al- 
ready use  in  the  classroom,  such  as  certain  words,  lights,  and  clapping  hands,  and  certain 
noises.  This  will  help  to  organize  and  add  more  fun  to  the  work.  * 

Here  are  some  movement  ideas  for  the  students  to  work  with.  G\<fc  them  time  to  cx~ 
plore  and  practice  the  steps  of  problem  sofving  through  movement.  , 

K  "Find  how  many  way§  you  can  move  your  head,  arms,  legs,,  back,  wholcbody." 

2.  "Find  how  many  shapes  you  can  make  with  your  body.  Then  move  in  slow  mo- 
,  tion  from  one  shape  to  the  other."       ^  ^ 

3.  "Find  how  many  different  ways  you  caij  movt  from  one  placid  in  the  room'  to 
another  place  in  the  room.^'  * 

4.  "Find  how  nvJny  ways  you  can  support  your  body  and  still  keep  moving.  Besides  ^ 
on  your  feet,  ho^  else  can  you  move?" 

Tell  the  students  to  close  their  eyes  (except  When  moving  through  space)  as  they  ex- 
plore. This  will, help  shut  out  distractions,  open  the  imagination,  and  encourage  conccnf , 
/     tration  on  the  kinesthetic  experience. 

Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  see  others'  ideas  but  take  care  not  to  make  ^ 
them  "perform"  prematurely,  A  nice  compromise  is  this:  At  the  end  of  each  exploration, 
have  half  the  groujp  sit  down  and  the  other  half  help  share  what  they  found.  This 
prevents  singling  out  any  one  individual  and  developing  self-consciousness.  Large  groups 
provide  a  comfortable  anonymity. 

Be  Sure  to  make  the  point  of  no  right  or  wrong  way  of  moving  'but,  rather,  a 
"solution."  As  the  students  watch  others, "telf  them  to  notice  that  a  variety  of  solutions 
^can  be  equally  good  if  the  movement  iii,clcar  and  Vontrollcd.  '  * 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)  •     >  , 

Aesthctrcs  and  the  Grealive  Process:  Dance. 

Forming,  or  the  creative  process,^  involves  having 
intentions,  establishing  criteria,  and  making  aestlf^tic  . 
decisions.  All  of  these  elements  can  be  idernified  jn  the* 
process  of  forming  with  movement. '        *  > 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  /  \ 

Forming  With  Movement  was  designed  for  use  with  3d- 
*  grade  children  but  can  be  used  with  older  children  as  well. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  package  .is  ( I )  to  help  students  , 
organize  their  own  method,  or  structure,  for  completing  a* 
whole  work  of  their  own  design— in  this  case,  forming  with 
movement;  (2)  to  help  students  de^cri|pe  and  analyze 
aesthetic  decisions  in  relationship  to  formmg  with  - 
movement;  and  (3)  to  help  students  lear;i  tp  make  critical 
judgments  about  the  movement  patterns  ma^e  by  individual 
students  and  groups  of  students,  these  judgments  to  be 
based  on  the  student's  own,  aesthetic  criteria.  , 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

forming  With  Movement  is  a  self-contained  set  of 
materials  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative 
Itfmay  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculuni  in  dance; 
linked  with  other  A.esthetic  Education  Program  (AEP) 
packages  related  to  cftnce;  used'^with  other  AEP  packages 
in  the  Aesthetics  and  ^the*  Creative  Process  group;  and  u^ed 
in  the  refinement  of  motor  skills  and  sense  perception 
skills.  /         /     '  '  . 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  • 

Throughout  the  unit,  student  learning  is  assessed  by  both 
the  teacher  and  the  students  themselves.  In  the  student 
books,  a  checklist  at  the  end  .of  each  creative  task 
encourages  students  to  evaluate  their  o^n  work  as  they 
proceed  through  the  activities.  For  the  teacher,  a  series  of 
observation  schedules  is  included  as  a  guide  to  judging 
student  success  with  thd  movement  activities.  Additional 
'guidelines  for  assessing  other  aspects  of  student 
performance  are  found  throughout  the  ,teache?'s  guide.  * 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Forming  With  Movement  takes  a  minimum  of  8  houK  to 
complete  and  will  take  longer  if  the  teacher  makes  use  of 
.the  additional  discussions  or  repeats  some  of  the^ activities 
The  nine^ictivities  worlc  best  when  .they  are  broken  into 
30-  and  40-minute  sessions.  *  C 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Forming  With  Movement  dots  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.  The  package  is  designed  to  beiused  witli  large  or' 
small  gro^tps  for  students  from  2d-scmester  3d-grade  to. 
5th-grade* levels.  Students  who  have  an  Lbove-average 
reading  ability  may  work  through  much  of  the  materiaU  on 
their  own  after  the  first  two  introductory  activities.  The 
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^  Forming  With  Movement  workbook  is  designed  to  be 
totally  teacher-directed,  however,  and  the  culminating 
activities  are  to  be  done  as  a  whole  ^roup. 

The  activities  require  a  good  deal  of  open  space  for  free 
movement,  and  when  possible  the  teather  is  encouraged  to 
take  the  students  outdoors  to  work  on  the  materials. 

Summary  Cost  Information  ' 

'  *    Depending  on*  classroom  organization,  units  can  be 
purchased  in  varyyig  multiples  of  6,  e.g.,  12«student,  18* 
student,  24-&tudcnt  sets  with  teacher  materials,  etc.  Student 
materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased  ^  ^ 

, separately.  '  • 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  clafssroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  instructional  package.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  the  publisher,  and  curriculum  consultation  is 
available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.  Costs  f6r  these  services  can 
be  obtained  f/om  each  organization.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

♦  Assurances  .  ' 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  varying  ethnic  and  * 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 

*  received  any  repprts  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product\  ^ 

Mjaterials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or' sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inapp/opriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  sucji 
shortcomings  in  the. materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed »rcvrew-of  ^he  materials  by  a 
jqualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  matejial^  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review.  • 

Information  gathered  from  classspom  trials  indicate^  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
^  teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid    ^  , 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s  guide.  - 

Claim^s  *  • 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
"lEducation  Progi'iam's  instructional  materials  is  .thqt  they  i 

•  represent  the  only*comprehensive  curriculum  resource  ' 
based  on  the^  *y ts  that  has  been'ideveloped  in  the  United 
States.  They  usp  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  develo{!)ment  laboratory.  ^ 

At  all  stages  of  devyelopment,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  aqd  arts 
educator^  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  cre^yition  of  each  package  of  materials  developed  * 
by  tht^  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  dqveloH.ment,  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring' of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The  ,  ^ 
information  derived  fiom  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
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for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second, 
pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  ttirec  classrooms.  In 
this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major  t^sts:  Fjrst, 
ihey  must  be  in  ^keeping  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  materials 
can  ;5tand^plone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher;  .and 
third, 'the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term  payoff 
objectives  demonstrated  by  verification  of  measurable 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the.  students  who  have 
studied  the  »mjUcrials. 

After  th^  pilot  triaf  of  the  materials,  the  progranx^ 
continues  to 'gain  information  about  the  utili?:ation  of  the 
published  version  of  the  package  on  a  yearly  basis. 

,  The  pilot  evaluation  of  Forming  With  Movement  was 
carried  out  in  3d-grade  classes  in  four  local  schools  with 
widely  varying  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
None  of  the  four  t^;ichers  had  special  training  or 


knowledge  of  dance  or  movement  education.  Jl^e  remits  of 
these  evaluations,  which  included  intensive  observation, 
teacher  and  student  questionnaires  and  intervies^i;  and 
performance  measures  specifically  constructed  40  assess  the 
•  major  hypothesized  outcomes  of  the  unit,  support  the 
following  claims.  Students  who  received  package  instruction 
were  able  to  demonstrate  kincsthetically  an  ur)derstahding 
of  the-majority  of  tRc  major  movement  concepts  underlying 
the  pafckage  and  could  apply  these  terms  critically 
according  to  the  criteria  for  forming  established  by  the 
package.  Students  evidenced  a^high  degree  of  involvement 
and  satisfaction  with  the  materials,  measured  -by  both*  self 
and  teacher  reports.  Althbugh  the  activities  arc  necessarily 
somewhat  noisy  and  require  moving  desks  to  achieve  tjie 
needed  classroom  space,  teacher  response  to  the  package 
was  very  positive.  These  njatcrials  were,  observed  by 
teachers  to  increase  constructive  group  interaction  and 
communication  ampng  their  students  and  were  judged 
particularly  effective  in  helping  to  integrate  the  shyer 
students  into  the  group. 


^  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


SQurcc  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Sjtudent  materials  (in  j^ets):  ^ 
\    6  Forming  WJih  (Aovemem 
workbooks 
6  Level  books 
6  Ihmension  books 
6' Direct  ion  books 

Teacher  materials: 
1  Teacher's  guide 


^Uiulctcrminod  at  tht.s  tune. 


1  set  per  6  students 


DEVELOPEI/AUTHOS: 
CEMREL.  Inc,  ' 

(FonMriy  CjjftotnJ  NfkhmMni  Rtfibnal  Educatkwal 
1     Uboratory.  Inc.)  . 
3l2dS#lli9t.  I 

NailM  |.:.M«y«ff.  AMiMiiflt  Diractor 
,l«nwnl  S.  R<MniMMt,;AiMci«l»  Dfceetor 
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A  iMJckage  designed  to  provide  primary  students  with  sOme  basic 
sKills  to  make  them  more  sensitive  listeners  to  music 


One  of  the  Aesthetics  and  t|ie  Creative  Process  series  of  the  Five  Sense  Store  packages. 
Making  Sounds  Into  Patterns  is  designed  to  provide  primary  students  with  some  basic  skills  * 
which  will  hefp  make  them  more  sensitive  listeners  to  music.  The  students  take  part, in 
lisiening  and  performing  activities  intt.ided  to  initiate  appreciation  of  whole  musicaKworks 
through  conscious  awareness  of  musical  components. 

'    'This  package  stresses  an  understanding  of  the  part  played  by  patterns  of  sound  .duration 
and  pitch  in  the  total  musical  work.  Students  listen  to  short,  medium,  and  long  sound 
durations  and  manipulate  symbols  representing  these  periods  of  sound.  Using  the  visual 
symbols,  the  students  create  patterns  by  combining  various  sound  durations  in.  a  series!  Then 
they  perform  their  own  patterns  or  those  of  their  classmates  with  a  musical  instrument  or 
their  own  voices.  The  package \s  next  step  adds  pitch  to  the  dQration  patterns.  This  approach 
readies  students  to  understand  that  whole  mUsical  works  are  constructed  of  patterns  which 
supply  form,  variety,  and  unity  to  a  musical  work. 

Certain  basic  musical  skills  are  necessary  for  providing  access  to  higher  musical 
understanding.  Such  skills  are  essential  becmise  the  highly  abstract  nature  of  music  requires  / 
students  to  reach  an  aural  starting  point  from  which  t,o  move  along  a  path  toward  musical 
understanding.  ,  ♦         <•       ^  • 

Hie  ajj^roach  of  this  package  to  the  understanding  of  conlmunication  is  based  on  the 
.Students*  current  level  of  relating  to  sound,  that  is,  their  relationship  lo  the  thrtSi  levels  of 
aural  perception-shearing,  listening,  and  assessment. 'Most  primnry  students  have  attained  the 
heuTing  level.  This  level  has  no  special  aesthetic  significance  and  may  be  equated  with  a  ' 
visual  equivalent  of  looking  but,  not  seeing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thircf  level,  assessmeot, 
implies  analysis  and  performance  training.  To  the  young  student,  thisilevel  is  of  no  n)aj6r 
consequence,  it  is  the  remaining  level— listening— which  can  provide  for  the  primary  student 
a  major  inroad  into  the  art  of  music. 

Sample  Lesson 

(Addressed  to  Teachers)        '  *  ^ 

**Creating  Patterns  of  Sound  Duration  and  Pitch"  ' 

General  Description:  Students  will  create  their  own  patterns  Of  sound  tluration  and 
pitch,  and  the  ,class  will  perform  their  compositions,  / 

.  Procedure:  You  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  vital  experience  of  this  |)aekagc.  Slu-.* 
dent.s  can  become  creaKys  of  original  pattcrns.^lt  i.s  fioped  that  they  *vill  iii.sist  on  new 
durations  for  more  variation  and  develop  original  .symbols  for  implementing  the.sc  dura- 
tions. ^  ^ 

Distribute  .student  color-codcd  pattern  sheets  and  pencils.  You  may  begin  this  ex- 
perience by  .saying  to  the  .stud<*nts,  "Can  you  write  out  :0  pattern?  What  kind  of  marks 
cwn  you  make  to  show  I— o— n--g,  m-i-d-d-l-e,  and^short  duration  j  in  your,  pattern?" 

At  fir.sl,  encourage  them  to  think  in  terms  of  making  .symbols  with,  their  pencils  that 
look  like  the  desk-top,. symbols  they  used  earlier.  Tell  the  students,  "When  you*  have 
finished  your  own  patterns,  wc  will  choose  one  to  place  on  the  large  pattern  board.  Then 
you  and  the  whole  cla.ss  will,  play  it."  ,  ,  ,     .  »  t    .  - 

When  most  of  the  students  h*avc  had  time  to  creatc',original  pattern.s,  choose  one 
and  copy  it  onto  the  lar^  pattern  board  with  large  duration  .symboKs.  "OK  class— let's 
play  Andy\s  'pattcrn/;^.OK  "Andy  will  play  his  piittcrn."  After  the  pattern  has  been 
played,  collect  all  the  matcrial.s? 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Mustc. 
EjCplorationj^f  patterns  of  sound  deration;  explon 
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patterns  of  pitch  duration;  relationsiiip  of  patterns 
and  pitcli  duration  to  total  musical  work,  creatibn 
student  patterns  of  sound  and  -pitch  durations. 


of  sound 
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ISTENDRD  tSERS  Bl;:NKFICIARIES 

Miking  Sounds  Into  Paitcrns  has  been  (Icsigne/  for  unci 
formally  tested  with  students  in  the  1st  grade. 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURFOSE(S)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  for  students 
to  understand  the  part  played  by  pattcrrns  of  sound 
duration  and  piteh  in. a  total  musieal  work. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Making  So\nds  Into  Patterns  is  a  self-cor\tained 
instructional  package  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and 
cunui'ajtive.  it  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
curriculum  in  music  or  linked  with  other  Aesthetic 
Ldui^ation  PriJuram  lACP)  packages  wliich  arc  related  tv) 
art,  dtince,  drama,  and  literature  and  which  sue  clustered 
around  Acstheuci*  aiul  the  Creative  Proccsb/ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVI.^IONS 

VVhile  there  are  no  formal  tests,  teacher  and^ students 
assess  learning  by  judging  student  products  and  oral 
^responses.  Guidelines , for  assessing  tha  responses  are  written 
in  the  teacher's  guide.  ^ 

TtME  REQlMREi\U>NTS 

Milking  Sounds  Into  Pattcrn.s  rcquir^is  approximatcU  5 
hours  to  coni  uue.  <  , 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Making*%SonjjiJ.s  Into  PJttvrns  will  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher,  The^leisons  in  the  package  call  for  large-  or  small- 
group  instruction  in- addition  to' individual  .student  wo'rk. 

y^tudcnts  may  ha^c  to  sit  oi^  the  floor  in  order  to  be  close 
enough  to  (he  pattern  board  to  see  it  clearly.  The  teacher 
is  encouraged  to  relate*  the  concepts  in  the  product. to^ 
harmony  in  mujiie-.  » 

Personnel  kc(|uired  for  Product  AdopfTon  and, Implementation 

A  classnjrCm  teacher  without  special  training  in  niusic 
w9l  be  able  to  implement  this  ins'tructional  package  ^ 
Workshops  arc  oFTpred  b>  the  publisher,  and  ji/rriculuni 
consultation  is^availablc^from  CEMREU,  Jnc  Costs  for 
these  services  (ian  l^e  obtained  from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ."      .'•       -»»,  ' 

Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  duruig' its  trial  use  in 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widelyi' varying  ethnic  and  . 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 

^recerve<XMny  reports  of  harm* associated  with  the  use  of  , 
(His  pro.duct.  '  ,     '   '  ^ 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  afiy  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexyal  stereotyping,  and 
inapproprurteness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
^ippropriatcly  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a  ^, 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  ar^g 

'  revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the  J 
review. ,  * 


Information  gathered  from  classroom  triiil  indir»ites  that 
the  miiterials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s  guide.  .  «  \ 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to'be  made  about  the  AeSitheiic 
Education*  Program *s  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
"  based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented  . 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 
At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 

*  committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,* and  arts 
educators  review  the  substance  and  form  of  the  r 
instructional,  m:\terials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development  trained 
observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  -fomi.  The 
information  derived  fro;n  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 

'for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrin^c 

•  shortcoQiin^s  in  the  package.  ^ 

After  revision*  a  second*  pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  ca^rriecj 
out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this  stage*  the  miiterials  must 
pass  three*  major^  tests.  First,  they  must  be  in  keeping  wkh 
the  o'verail  goals  of  the  program.  Second,  there*  must  be 
evidence  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  *of 

*  a  competent  teacher.  Third,  the  materials  must  meet 
certain-short-term  payoff  6bjectives,  demonstrated  by 

'    verification  of  measurable  differences  in  the  behavior  of 
the^  students  who  have  studied  the  materials.  After  the  pilot 
trial  of  the  materials,  the  program  continues  to  gain,v 
information  on  the  utilization  of'tht  published  version  of 
the  package  on  a  yearly  ba^is.''  ^ 

Two  stages^of  developmental  evaluation  of  this  package 
have  been  carried  out  in  four  Ist-grade  classrooms  in^the"" 
St.  Louis  area.  Interviews  with  the  students  indicate  that 

,  the  great  majority  of  them  enjoyed  working  on  the  .package 
arfd  almost  all  of  them  had  learned  the  key  concepts  in  the 
package..         • ,     '   ^  .    ,  \ 

Other  results  of  the  uUerviews  conductedTwith  students 
and  teachers  have*  indicated  .that  certain  mpdifications  i 
should. be  made  in  these  materials ^tjrtega\^i  to  the 
stident  equipment  supplied  and  clarification  bf  goals  These 
divisions  will  be  carried  oi^t"6^efore  thQ  materials ^;are 
published!     "*         ^^y^  /      «  * 
Jhis  package  is^^pfimarily^experimental  in  nature.  For  this 

*  reason' furtjier^claims  based'pn  f6chnidal'd?ita  cannot  be 
/madd  at.tbiVtime.  There  are  tentative  indicattons  that 

experience  with  Jhc^materials  mayjead  tq  increased 
musical  nremory  and*  may  ^erve  as^^rTadyance  organizer 
for  futilre  experience  in  learnirfg  musical  notation.  The 
same  care  used  in  developing  this  product  is  evidenced  in 
CEMREL'^  decision  to  revise  it  further  after  the  two  stages 
of  evaluation  already  cornpleted. 
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)  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Requircil  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Sludent  Materials 

Larjic  pattern  board 
\K\tU  36  difration  s>inboh; 
•   12  shurt,  1 2  middle,  1 2  long 

^a^.kets  of  studcfl^  desk-top  symbols 

'  (  olor-toilcd  student  pattern  slieets 

Stiidciu  pattern  reading  booklets 

lca<.hcf  Materia  is 

h%Khcr\  Pitched  Pattern  Booklet 

Cassette  information  tape 

FeachcrN  guuie 


VMateruK  m  this  patkagv  are  ^till  in  the  prutotv  pt  stage,  Piickaging  and  cosi  detcrmtnations  have  not  yet  been  made. 


DEVERLOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc,    ^:    ;     ,  '  * 

(Fonpcrly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educsgtional 
-    Labbmtbry,  Inc)  ^ 
3120  59th  St 
St,  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

Stanley  S,  Madeja,  Program  Director 
'  I^adine  J.  *  Mcyeiji,  Associate  Director 
;  Bernard  S;  Rbsenblatt,  Awociatc  Director  * 
Sharon  Boclclage,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Edward  Sweda,  Product  Developer 

AVAOLABILriY'      .  '    .  , 

The  anticipatiMi  conipletfionf  date  of  Making  Sounds  Into 
PoiUrns  b  l%ic  1975,  The!  package  is  copj^yrfghted. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  • 
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P£RCEIVING  SOUND  WORD  PATTERfSi^,, 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATIOM 
PROGRAM) 


A  fxickage  which  introduces  2d-grade  students  to  wntd  patterns 
'    as^devices  used  in  literature 


This  package,  part  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Five  Sense 
Store  packages,  introduces  students  to  word  patterns  as  devices  u5>ed  in  literature  to. 
communicate  meaning  and  feeling.  Through  the  package,  students  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  properties  of  three  of  these  literary  devices  (alliteration,  refrain,  and^  rhyme).  They 
shc^w  their  grasp  of  these  devices  by  using  onomatopoeia  to  create  word  patterns  and  five- 
word  poems  Vhich  make  use  of  alliteration,  refrain,  a'nd  rhyme.  The  three  poetic  devices 
which  are  the  focus  of  the  package— alliteration,  refrain,  rh^me— depcipd  upon  repetition  for 
their  effect.  By  perceiving^  and  using  these  poetic  devices?  the  students  und,er5tand  that  they 
can  organize  and  structure  words  by  repeating  them  in  certain  combinations  and 

arrangements.  •  ^ 

The  package  introduces  the  students  to  onomatopoeia  as  an  element  of  literary  language. 
(Throughout  the  package,  the  term  "sound  words'*^as  been  substituted  for 
"onomatopoeia/')' The  package  provides  students  ^with  ah  opportunity  to  become  aware  that" 
literature  makes  a  greater  use  of  the  sensuous  qualities  of  language  than  does  nonliterary 
language.  Unlike  the  person  who  uses  language  primarily  to  impart  information,  the  writer  of 
literature  chaoses  wprds  for  sound  and  meaning,  using  sound  as  a  way  of  reinforcing 
mcimiftg.  By  introducing  sound  words  as  a  phenomenon  in  literature  and  by  dealing  with 
vrard  choice,  the  package  provides  students  with  some  ways  of  using  sound  to  point  to 
'meaning,  .r,  ^  ' 

,  Sample  Lesson 

(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Lesson  5 

Concept:  A  sound  word  is  a  word  with  sensuous  qualities — a  word  that  sounds  like 
what  you  hear.  Sound  words  are  used  to  enhance  meaning. 

General  Description:  The  students  will  work  from  the  sound  word  to  a  visual  image 
filling  ihai  word.  They  >VilI  suggest  and  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  sound  vords  both  in*  ^ 
dividually  and  as  a  large  group.  They  will  create  a  sound  poem  and  record  it.  " 

Procedure:  Ask  the  students  to  think,  of  drawings  to  go  with  "beep  beep,  "  "bon'x 
bonk/*  and  "bam  bam."  Ask  them  what  mental  image  is  suggested  by  each  of  \\  soiMd 
word|.  Then  you  become  the  class  artist  and  draw  pictures  from  the  students'  sug- 
gestions. Gel  two  or  ihree  ide'as  from  ihe  students  for  each  of  the  sound  words.  Give 'the 
students  the  following  directions  for  individual  work:  Tell  them  to  keep  their  sound 
words  secret  until  the  sharirig  period.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  should  be  sufficient  time  for 
the  drawing.  On  your  paper.  draw<a  picture  to  go  with  one  of  these  sound  words:  Splash.  ' 
ahhh»  zip,  grrr,  eeek,  pow,  tap.  Write  the  sound  word  on  one  side  of  your  paper.  Draw 
your  sound  word  picture  on  the  other  sitle  of  your  paper.  To  share,  have  students  hold  * 
up  their  drawings  and  ask  the  class  to  guess  which  sound  word  is  depicted.  Then  create  a 
sound  poem  Irom  the  sound  words.  Orchestrate  these  souml  words  and  record  the  resulting  sound  » 
poem.  ^  .  -  ' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  '       the  middle  -three  of  which  are  sound  words,  can  be  used  to 
Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Language  ^^^'^^  alliteration,  rhyme  patterns,  and  refrain. 

afts/literature.  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  initial  or  final  consonant  ,  '  ^ 

or  vowel  sounds.  Used  in^*  conjunction  with  onomatopoeia,  .  Perceiving  Sound  Word  Patterns  has  been  designed  for 

alhteration  will  produce  a  word  pattern  in  which  initial  or  by  2d-gradc  students,  but  may  be  used  with  o'der 

final  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  dominate.  Refrain  is  the  .cfiildrcn  as  well.  , 

repetition  of  sound  word  patterns  at  intervafs  within  a  rriA? no  DiiDDrici?^c\ 

poem  or  song.  Rhyme  means  similar  or  identical  sounds  OUALW  UK  l'UKFU^L(^; 

placed  in  corresponding  positions  within  a  word  pattern  A  The  goals*  of  this  package  are.  ( I )  To  make  .students 

simple  poem  form  containing  five  one  word  lines,  at  least  aware  that  sound  is  used  in  literar>  language  to 
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communicate  meaning  and  emotion;  (2)  to  bring  students 
to  an  awareness  that  onomatopoeia  has  qualities  which, 
stimulate  the  senses  and  make  us  see  and  hear  more 
keenly,  (3)  to  help  students  recognize  sound  words,  design 
visual  representations  of  sound^  words,  and  use  them^jn 
their  own  oral  and  written  communications;  (4/ to  make 
students  more  aware  that  sound  is  used  in  literary  language 
to  communicate  meaning  and  emotion  and  that  patterns  of 
sound  in  literature  are  created  through  choosing  and  ' 
arranging  words  into  a  variety  of  word  patterns;  and  (5)  to 
help  students  recognize  alliteration,  refrain,  and  rhyme  in 
litjrary  works  appropriate  to  their  age. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Perceiving  Sound  Word  Patterns  is  a  self-contained  set  of 
materials  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative. 
It  may  hj>-t«j€d  as  part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum  in 
litcrat«fe,  language  arts,  or  creative  writing,  linked  with 
other  AEP  packages  which  are  rekted  to  literature  and 
writing,  or  used  with  other  packages  in  the  Aesthetics  and 
the  Creative  Process  group, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS^ 

One  of  the  learning  games  (Sound  Word  Bingo),  which 
is  an  activity  in  the  package,  is  suggested  for  use  as  a 
pretest.  In  addition,  the  teacher's  guide  contains  guidelines 
for  assessing  the  oral  and  written  products  of  students. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

'   Perceiving  Sound  Word  Patterns  requires  approximately  5  * 
to  8  hours  to  complete,  excluding  optional  activities  and 
followup  experiences  THe  time  also  may  be  longer  if  the 
teacher  wishes  to  spend  more  time  on  sharing  the  results 
of  the  creative  thinking  and  creative  writing  periods.  There 
are  10  separate  activities,  each  requiring  about  30  to  45 
minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Perjciiing  Sound  Word  Patterns  does  not  require  a 
specialist  teacjher.  This  package  has  been  tested  with 
students  in  2d  grade,  but  ma>  be  used  with  older  children 
at  the  discretion  of  the  ^teacher  or  curriculum  specialist. 

Most  of  the  activities  would  do  well  as  introductions  for 
various  artistic  experiences,  particularl)  Creative  writing. 
Thus,  it  ma>  bp  wise  to  present  the  activities  in  - 
conjunction  \^ith  rcgularl>  scheduled  artistic  periods  or  <. 
creative  writing  periods. 

The  activities  require  the  students  to  work  in  a  large 
group  led  b>  the  teacher,  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups,  and 
individuall).  Some  activities  will  require  rearrangmg  the 
classroom. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Depending  on  classroom  organization,  units  can  be 
purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6,  such  as,  12  student, 
18  student,  or  24  student  sets  with  teacher  materials. 
Student  materials  and  teacher  materials  can  be  purchased 
Separately. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  without  special  training  can 
implement  this  unit  of  instruction.  Workshops  are  offered 
by  the  publisher,  ^and  curriculum  consultation  is  available 
from  CEMREL,  Inc,  Costs  for  thes6  services  can  be 
obtained  from  each  organization. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAtMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  iji  its  trial  use  in  four 
separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not  . 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  \jse  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully' scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  forms  , 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  by  a  qualified  expert  ouiside 
the  program.  The  materials  are  revised  to  eliminate  any 
deficiencies  identified  in  the  review. 

Information  gathered  from  the  classroom  trial  indicates 
that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in.  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacjier  and  can  be  successfully  iniplemenied 
with  no  aid  beyond  that  ,given  in  the  teacher^s  guide. 

'  Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic  . 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United  * 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance. and  form  of  thfe 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
b>  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
^  observers  carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in  prototype  form.  The 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  series  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detection  of  any 
intrinsfc  shortcomings  in  the  package,  i^fter  revision,  a 
second,  pilot  stage  evaluation  is  carried  out  in  three 
classrooms.  In  this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three 
major  tests:  First,  they  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
goals  of  the  program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher,  third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain  short-term 
pa>off  objectives,  demonstrated  b>  verification  of 
measurable  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  who 
have  studied  the  materials  After  the  pilot-trial  evaluation 
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of  the  malcnaU,  lliv  program  continues  to  gain  information 
about  the  utilization  of  the  published  verMori  of  the 
package"  on  a  yearly  basis.  . 
A  prepublication  version  of  the  package  was  tested  in 


2d-grade  classrooms  in  local  schools.  Student  satisfaction 
with  the  package  was  high,  and  students  reported  learning 
from  it.  Based  one  teacher  and  evaluator  comments,  the 
package  is  being  revised  ^prior  to  publication.  ^ 


\ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quaniiiy  Needed 


Cosi  per  lieni  in 
Dollars 


Replacemeni  Rale 
and  Cosi 


Source  if  Differenl 
from  Disiribuior 


Student  materials: 

6  Creating  Word  Pal  terns,  Zip,  Zap, 
Zoom  (1)ooks) 

I  Investigating  the  Elements:  Sound 
.    1     Words,  Abracadabra  i^oo]^) 
6  game  boards 

I  pad  of  sound  word  story  sheets 
-  I  pad  of  alliteration  sheets 

i  pad  of  word  pattern  exercise  sheets 

\  pad  of  sound  word  sheets 
^.  I  pad  of  rhyme  sheets 

I  pad  of  refrain  exercise  sheets 

Teacher  materials: 
Teacher*s  guide 

1  sound  \vord  bingo  bag  " 

2  sets  of  sound  word  stamps 

3  cassette  tapes 


1  set  per  6  students 


Evajuation  sheets 
consumable  yearly 


*  Price  has  not  been  determ  ,..ed. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL.  Inc.   ^ 

(Fomieriiy  Centra]  Midwetlem  ^^gionat  EducatklniJ/, 
I     Laboratory,  Inc;)  * 
3120  59th  St  /  . 

St:Loiiii,  Mo.  63139  ^ 

Stanley  S.  Madeja«  Prognuii  Director  . 
Na^iine  h  Meym/Aa«Dctale  Doector 
Bfinard  S.  Roeenbiill^  AieciNciate  Director 
Sharon  Bocklafe^  Editcmal  Coordinator 
Bemiett  tarleton^  Product  Developer 

AVAILAllLnY  ;^ 

Perceiying  Sound  Word  Pwems  k  copyrighted  and  k 
schedttied  for  poUkatkm  hi  hUt  1975.  ft  wm  be  avulalrfe 
bi^r    '        ^  ■  : 

The.  Vftmf  Prcta 

Lmcohi  Center  for  the  Performing  Arti 
625  Madimi  Ave.  ^ 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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RELATING  SOUND  AND  MOVEMENT 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


A  package  intended  for  2d  graders  which  explores  the 
relationships  tliat  exist  between  sounds  and  body  movements 


This  package,  pari  of  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  group  of  the  Five  Sense 
5rore  materials,  explores  the  relationships  that  exist  between  sounds  and  body  movements. 
Lobking,  listening,  moving,  making  sounds— these  are  ways  the  primary  students  experience 
and  learn  to  differentiate  high-low,  fast-slow,  loud-soft,  and  strong-weak  sounds  and 
movements.  Materials  to  stimulate  the  exploration—a  film,  a  series  of  recorded  sopnds,  the 
continuum  book-^encourage  the  students  to  notice  the  sounds  and  movements  that  they  see 
and  make  daily.  Then  stud\3nts  wOrk  with  materials  that  focus  and  refine  their  perceptions 
(s-oundmakers,  flashlight  belts,  charts,  observation  sheets).  The  toncluding  lesson  presents  art 
expressive,  filmed  example  of  the  fusing  of  .sound  and  movement,  shown  not  as  something 
for  students  to  copy,  but  as  a  summation  of  awareness  arrived  at  through  the  package. 

This  package  will  encourage  students:  ( 1 )  To  explore  sound  elements  by  listening  to  and 
producing  sounds  of  varying  timbres  within  continuums  of  high-low  (pitch),  loud-^oft 
(intensity),  and.  fast-slow  (tempo);  (2)  ^to  explore  movement  potential  within  three 
quantitative  dynamics  by  responding  to  examples  of  movement  in  a  film  and  in  the 
continuum  book  (working  with  their  body  movements  and  shadows,  they  will  develop  and 
show  at  least  one  example  of  each  of  these  movements);  (3)  to  explore  relationships  of 
sound  and  mpvement  by  matching  and  contrasting  sounds  and  movements  they  make;  and 
(4)  to  integrate  the  concepts  presented  in  the  previous  lessons  by  developing  a  .sound- 
movement  statement  that  incorporates  matching  similar  sounds  and  movements  and 
contrasting  opposite  .sounds  and  movements.  They  will  evaluate  their  own  work  and  that  of 
their  fellow  students  along  with  the  teacher. 

r 

Sample  Lesson 
(Addressed  to  TeaAiers) 

Concept:  One  way^in  which  sound  and  movement  can  be  related  is  to  contract  the  , 
dynamics  of  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  two  media. 

Objectives:  The  students  will  e'xploie  a  relationship  of  sound  and  movement  by  con- 
trasting  sounds  and  movement.  They  will  irijike  sounds  and  contrast  mpvements  to  the 
sounds  and  vice  versa. 

Procedure^  Using  the  Sound  gnd  Movement  chart,  introduce  the  concept  of  con- 
trasting. Pair  the  students.  Assign  the  high-low  continuum  to  begin  the  contrast  explora- 
tion. Remind  the  students  of  their  matching  of  sounds  and  movements  in  lesson  4,  and 
.  point  out  that  contrasting'  is  another  wa>  that  saunds  and  movements  can  be  related. 
Using  the  chart,  help  them  understand  that  to  contrast  in  this  context  means  to  convey  a 
sound  quality  that  is  opposite  to  a  movement,quality.  " 

Decide  which  of.the  pair  is  the  mover  and  \^^hich  is  the  soundmal^er.  Soundmaker 
makes  a  high  sound.  Mover  responds  with  a  low  movement.  Then  soundmaker  makes  a 
low  sound,  and  mover  responds  with  a  high  movement.  Switch  order:  Mover  moves  and 
soundmaker  responds.  Switch  roles:  Mover  becomes  soundmaker  and  vice  versa.  Any 
verb;\lization  of  what  the  mover  means  to  show  by  the  movement  or  what  quality  the 
soundmaker  means  the  sound  to  convey  should, be  discouraged  at  this  point.  Rather,  en^ 
courage  them  to  tune  ,  in  to  their  partners  by  watching  and  listening.  Some  pairs  of  stu- 
dents tend  to  repeat  the  same  kmds  of  sounds  and  movements,  A  switch  in  partners  at 
any  time  in  the  exploration  could  stimulate  new  thinking  about  how  to  move  and  make 
sounds,         *        ^  ■  ^  * 

Invite  students  to  evaluate  their  explorations  with  resonses*to  such  questions  as: 
•'Which  contrast  was  most  difficult*for  you?  Why  do  you  think  so?" 

Work  first  with  the  fast-slow'^ontinuum  and  then  with  the  loud-soft/strong-weak 
continuum.  Have  student  pairs  show  their  contrasts  to  one  another,  The  performance  of 
successful  work  can  stimulate  other  students  whQ  have  difficulty  finding  or  contrasting  . 
the  sounds  or  movements.  m  ^  ^ 
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StIBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process:  Daiice-niusrc, 
Explorirtg  and  experiencing  continuums  within  pitch, 
tempo,  and  amount  of  intensity  in  sound;  exploring  and 
experiencing  continuums  within  amount  of  space,  amount  * 
of  time,  ar>d  qmount  of  force  in  moveniisnt;  exploration  of 
the  souftd-movement  relationship  by  matching  and 
contrasting;  the  process  of  developing  a  sound-movement 
statement  that  incorporates  matching  ^milar  sounds  and 
movements  and  Contrasting  opposite  sounds  and 
movements. 

INTENDE^^SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Relating  Sound  and  Movement  Is  designed  primarily  for 
2d-grade  students.  It  ean  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  however,  with  1st-  or  3d-grade  students.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)        j      '  , 

The  purpose  pf  this  instructional  package  is  to  increase  a 
student  s  capacity  to  experience     dance-music  event  by 
refining  the  student's  ability  to  differentiate  among  high- 
low,  fast-slow,  loud-soft/strong-weak  sounds  and  movements 
and  to  perceive  several  possible  relationships  betsy^en 
sound  and  movement.  .     '    v  " 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  , 

Relating  Sound  and  Moxemdnt  is  a  self-contained  unit  of 
instruction  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and 
cumulative.  It  may  be  used  as  part  of  an  Ongoing 
curriculum  in  dance  or  music,  linked  with  other  music-  or 
dance  baj^ed  packages  developed  by  the*  aesthetic  education 
program  to  form  a  curriculum,  or  linked  with'  other  AEP 
packages  which  aVe  related  to  art,  literatuYe.  theater,  and 
filni  and  which  are  clustered  around  aesthetics  and  the 
creative  process.  ' 

i^SSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Two  pretests,  one  asking  students  to  discriminate  among 
sounds  and  another  dealing  with  the  ability  to  discriminate 
movement,  serve  as  the  first  two  activities.  These  can  also 
be  used  as  po^ttests.  Teachers  and  students  assess  learning 
based  on*  student  activities  and  oral  responses.  Guidelines 
for  the  assessment  are  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  activfties  in  this  product  require  8  to  10  hours  tp ' 
complete,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  teacher 
chooses  to  structure. them. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Relating  Sound  and  Movement  does  nqt  require  a 
specialist  dance  or  music  teacher.  It  is  recommended  that , 
it  be  taught  in  a  number  of  small  groups  working 
independently,  rather  than  in  one  large  group.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  allow  individual  students  to  work 
independently  on  certain  activities.  Thoughtful  exploration 
and  self-evaluation  by  the  students  are  encouraged 
throughout  this  package. 
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Field  reports  indicate  that  the  materials  stand  up  well 
with  repeated  use. 'Consumables  are  minimal  and  are  easily, 
purchased  from  the  publisher. 

Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

Packages  can  be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  6*  ^ 
e.g.,  12-student,  18-student,  or  24-student' sets.  Student  and 
teacher  materials  can  be  purchased  separately,  so  that  only 
one 'set  of  teacher  materials  need  be  purchased  ^ith  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  student  sets.  Cost  for  one  complete  unit 
containing  enough  materials  for  on^  tdlacher  and  six 
students  in  $r45.  Price  is  subject  to  change. 

.  *  * 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  classroom  teacher  without  speoial  training  in  music 
or  dance  can  implement  thi^^ir^structional  package.' 
Workshops  are  offered  by  t^e  publisher  and  by  CEMREL, 
Inc.  Curriculum  consultation  is  also  "available  from 
CEMREL,  Inc.  Cost  for  these  services  can  be  obtained 
from  each  organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  during  its  trial  use  In 
four  separate  classrooms  of  widely  varying  ethnic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  developers  have  not 
recejved  any  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Materials  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  e^liminate  any  form' 
'  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  op  . 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such 
shortcomings  in  the  materials  is  resolved  by  an 
appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by  a 
qualified  expert  outside  the  program.  The  materials  are 
revised  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
review. 

,  Information  gathered  from  classroom  (rial  indicates  that 
the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  can  be  successfully  implemented  with  no  aid 
beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher's  guide. 

Claims  ^ 

The  major  claim  to  be  inade  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  Instructional  materials  is  that  they 
represent  .the  only  comprehensive  curriculum  resource 
based  on  the  arts  that  has  been  developed  in  .the  United 
States  using  the  carefully  defined  and  implemented 
development  and  evaluation  procedures  basic  to  the 
concept  of  an  educational  development  laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  ca^rieo  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trained 
observers  carried  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  trial 
implementation  of  the  package  in^  prototype  form.  The  , 
information  derived  from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis 
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for  revising  the  materials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  detcctidin  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  it\  the  package. 

After  revision,  a  second,  pilot-stage,  evaluation  is  carried 
out  in  three  classrooms.  In  this  stage,  the  materials  must 
pass  three  major  .tests.  First,  they  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  goals  of  the  program,  sifcond,  there  must  be 
evidence  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  teacher,  and  third,  the  materials  must  meet 
certain  short-term  payoff  objectives,  demonstrated  by 


verification  of  measurable  differences  in  the  behavior*  of 
,   Ihe' students  vyHio  have  studidd  the  materials.  After  the  pilot 
trial  of  the  materials,  the  program  continues  to  gain 
information  on  a  yearly  basis. 

A  prepublication  version  of  the  package,  was  .tested  with 
two  3d-grade  classes  in  one  racially  and  economically 
mixed  local  school.  A  questionnaire  administered  before 
and  after  the  use  of,  the  package  indicated  that  students 
were  improved  in, their  ability  to  recognize  and  name  the 
characteristics  of  movement. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanlily  Needed  X'osi  per  Item  in 

'  -  Dollars 


Student  Materia  In  : 

6  naslihgrus  with  belts 

2  pads  of  sound  pre«test  sheets 
(30  sj?ccts  in  each  pad) 

2  pads  of  observation  sheets 

for  evaluation  (30  sheets  in 

each  pad) 
*^ 

Teacher  Materials 

leacherOuide 

-  I<>nun  pre  test  ^ound  coio;  ft|ih 

12'*  LP  disc  record 

Double-faced  \v.dl  ^hart 

Hook  of  photos 


1  set  per  6  students  (at  one  time) 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


29.00* 


Pre-test  and  evaluation 
sheets  consumable  yearly 
or  after  five  uses 


•116.00* 


•I'rices  subject  to  change 

DEVELOPEK/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL^*hic. 

(Fonnerty  Central  Midwettem  Re|iai}al  Edaqkticmal 
La6ontory» Inc.)  -  •  ... 

•3120  59th  St 
St  Louit,  Mo.  631391 


Stanley  S.  Madeja^  Progrant  Director  ^ 

Nadtne  J.  Meyeft»  Asaociat^  Director  ^ 

Bernard  S.  Roaen^tt,  Aaaociate  Director  ^  ^ 

Sharon  BocUage^  Editorial  Coordinator 

Dale  Hamilton  and  Linda  Stama,  ProdiMH  ptvefc^n  C\ 

AVAILABILITY. 

Rehiing  Sou9^  ami  Min^emenru 'currency*  availaMe.fmm 
the  publidier.  The  product  carries  a  1973  cof^yri^  wUch 
k  clidmed  unia  1981.  Order  6omt  ^ 

The  VadngPreii  .  ^ 

Una^Oenler  for  the  Ferfoming  Arto     ;  . ' 

625  Madiaon  Ave. .  \  1/ 


J^ew  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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SWRL  ELEMENTARY  ART  PROGRAM. 


A  program  for  grades  /T-d  which  provides  resources  for 
/    sequenced,  systematic  art  instruction 


The  SWRL  Elementary  Art  Program  provides  research-based,  elassroom-verified  resources 
for  sequenced,  systematic,  art  instruction.  The  perf*ormance-based  program  is  generally  used 
in  grades  K-6,  '      ,  '  .  . 

Program  materials  and  procedures  enable  teachers  with  little  or  n^background  in  art  to 
provide  pupils  with  a  solid  foundation  for  skill  attainment  in  the  visual  arts  and  io  encourage 
indcpt^ndcnt  inquiry.  Teachers  with  specialized  art  training  will  also  find  that  the  program 
enhances  the  instructional  options  available  to  them. 

The  program  promotes  art  performance  and  appreciation  skills  through  the  development 
of  artistic  proficiency  consistent  with  pupil  maturity  and  experience.  Pupils  learn  to  produce 
works  of  art  using  a  variety  of  media,  to  makQ. informed  judgments  regarding  the  visual 
properties  of  art  works,  and  to  identify  ajt  works  in  their  appropriate  cultural/historical 
contexts.        ,  .  .  ^ 

Instructional  resources  arc  flexibly  formatted  to  provide  classrooip-verified  options  for 
illustration  of  art  concept^;  and  development  of  production  skills.  Thr^6e  types  of  filmstrips  are 
provided:  '  * 

I.  Production  filmstrips  demonstrate  the  step-by-step  procedures  for  each  unit  activity. 
,  2,  Visual  analysis  filmstrips  illustrate  visual  features  and  relationships  characteristic  of 
selected  art  works. 

3.  Critical  analysis  filmstrips  help  establish  the  culturi^l  and  historical  context  of 
contemporary  and  traditional  art. 

Teacher  materials  provide  suggestions  (ox  intro3ijcing  specific  art  concepts,  and  skills,  for 
conducting  activities  that  promote  a  practical  understanding  of  each  concept,  and^for 
effective  utilisation  of  other  program  resources  during  instruction. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  program  promotes  specific  art  production  skills  and 
an  understanding  Df  basic  art  concepts. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BEN|EFICIARIES 

The  pri)gram  was  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  not  >ct  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomes.  It  has 
been  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in  grades  K-6. 

Progriim  resources  provide  comprehensive  materials  and 
procedures  for  teachers  with  little  or  no  background  in  art 
and  enhance  the  mslructional  options  of  teachers  with 
extensive  art  training. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Instruction  is  dei>igned  to  promote  art  outcomes  ' 
identified  b>  the  National  Assessment  for  Educational 
Progress,  Activities  develop  increasingly  sophisticated  skill 
atlainment  as  pupils  progress  through  the  program. . 
Opportunities  for  individual  expression  and  decisionmaking 
have  been  systematidally  built  into  program*  lessons. 

Pupils  participating  in  the  program  dfcvelop  skills  related 
to  art  production,  appreciation,  and  history. 

Production— Children  develop  proficiencies  for  producing 
works  of  art  in  a  variety  of  media. 

Appreciation— Children  learn  to  make  informed 
judgments  based  on  a  developing  sensitivity  to  both  natural 
and  manmade  beauty. 
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History— Children  learn  to  place  art  works  in  th^ir 
•appropriate  cultural/historical  contexts., 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program,  is  organized  into  ungraded  instructional 
blocks.  Each  block  is  divided  into  units  that  promote  art 
skills  and  an  understanding  of  art  concepts  through 
carefully  sequenced  activities. 

In  a  four-activity  unit,  the  initial  activity  introducQs  new 
techniques  and  concepts.  The  second  activity  provides  for 
imitation  and  application,  and  the  third  involves  variation 
and  further  development  of  techniques  and  concepts. 
•Activity  four  provides  for  cumulativp  expression  of  skills 
learned,  incorporating  previously  introduced  techniques  and 
concepts. 

While  the  materials  and  procedures  represent  a 
comprehensive  program  of  art  instruction  for  grades  K  6, 
program  resources  enable  the  teacher  to  supplement 
planned  art  activities  in  acc(  rdancc  with  pupil  interest  and 
learning. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  procedures  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  instructional  blocks  based  on  sound 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of  . 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
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attainment  of  specific  art  program  skills:  Suggestions  are 
provided  for  assisting  those  pupils  who  might  benefit  from 
supplementary  instruction  on  program  skills. 

The  art  program  quality  assurance  system  includes  the 
resources  to  identify  and  report  instructibnaU 
accomplishments  attaineu  <iuring  program  use.  Thi» 
mformatio^  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  by 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  system  also -provides  a 
means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained  with  the  art 
program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  parents  and  others  interested  in  Die 
schools.       !    .  ^ 

flME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SWRL  Elementary  Art  Program  is  organized  into  14 
blocks  of  instruction.  Scheduling  of  individual  lesson  » 
activities  depends  upon  t.eachCi;  judgment  of  pupils*  learning 
needs  and  interests,  and  the*amount  of  instructional  time 
available,  If'two  lessons  are  conducted  weekly,  pupils 
generally  complete  two  instructional  blocks  during  the 
school  year.  '  n 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  cn*ible  a  schopi  district  to  install  the  art 
progrdm  eVficiently  anc^  effectively.  For  example, 
comprehensive  materials  and  procedures  are  provided  for 
traming  schooj  supervisors  to  conduct  program  orientation 
.sessions  for  teachers.^  comprehensive  and  self-contained 
program  vsed  b)  supervisors  in  these  training  sessions  is 
furnished/ School-verified  trcflning  materials  and  procedures 
enable  district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teauher  training  required  to  begin  using  the  progVams 
effectivcl),  and  to  conduct  this  training  within  the  time 
conventionally  available  {o  school  personnel 

Also  included  in  the  installation  system  are.  materials  for 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  the  SIVRL 
Uementary  Art  Program.  For  example,  there  are  suggestion?, 
for  Conducting  briefing  sessions  for  school  boards,  parents, 
and  community  mcgibers,  ordering  and  distributing 
materials,  conducting  followup  training  sessions  for 
teachers,  monitoring  the  operation  oS  the  program  during 
the  school  year,  and  integrating  the  program  with  the 
existing  school  curriculum. 


ASSURANCES  AND' CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedure's  bomprising  tlve  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  u^e  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  each  of 
the  7  tryouts  involving  in  the  aggregate  more  than  850 
classrooms  and  26,000  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed,  on 
refining*  the  features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under 
different  organizational  schema.  Tryout^inquiry  procedures 
have  served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  rang^  of  ethnic^and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 


Claims 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has-  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecilfied  program  performance  ori  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a.  set  of  procedures,  referred 
to  as  Quality  Assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the  tryout  • 
monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular  periodic 
information  on,  various  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment^ and  program  status  for  each  class,  school,  ^ 
and  district.  Sifch  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  releviuit  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil  • 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  ^r 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  hq^'  proven  especially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental  suppbrt. 
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Rcqqired  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needql 

/  • 


Activities  and  materials  ^ide 

Filmstrip  set  including  production, 
critical  analysis,  and  visual  analysis 
filmstrips  '  *  \  ^ 

Art  supplies  typfcally  available  in  scliools 
(newsprint*  construction  papcr»  manilu 
pafl^r.  tissue  paper,  tempera,  flat  bristle 
brushes,  water  color  brCishes,  crayons,. 
cha!k»  clay,  yarn»  liquid  starch,  sponges, 
scissors,  paste)  \ 


I  pQr  teacher  at 
appropriate  block 

Filmstrrp«ejs(may  be 
shifre'Jl;  I  set  per  2  or  3 
classes  at  appropriate 
block) 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


*Not  determined 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 
^  Reusable 


Source  if  Dirfcrcnt 
from  Distributor 


Local  Education 
Agency 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  for  grades  K'6  which  provides  resources  for 
condufting  sequential  music  instruction ' 


Tfie  SWRL  Music  Program  provides  re6earch-ba$Q(l,  classroom-verified  resources  f6r 
conducting  sequential  music  instruction.  The  performance-based  program  is  generally  used  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  6.  Program  materials  provide^comprehensive  resources  for  the 
teacher  with  no  background  or  training  in  music  a*id  enhance  the  resources  avjuilablc  to  the 
music  specialist.  ,  ,  . 

The  program  makes  the  expressive  possibilities  of  music  available  to  air  children  through 
the  development  of  music  proficiency  consistent  with  their*  maturity  and  expejience.' Pupils^ 
learn  to  employ  basic  music  concepts  in  activities  involving  music  performance,  composition, 
and  appreciation.  *     •  ^  *  .      *  ^ 

*■     Instriictiojiar  resources  combine  flexible  format  and  multimedia  design.  They  provide  » 
classroorrj^-verified  options  for  presentatfon  of  music  selections  and  illustration  of  music 
concepts.  Materials,  including  recorded  songs  and  song  elements,  piano-vocal  arrangements, 
'illustrated  posters  and  cards,  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  classroom  instruments,  insure  a 
•rich'  variety  of  learning  experiences. 

Teacher  materials  provide  suggestions/or  introducing  specific  piusic  concepts,  fof 
'conducting  activities  that  promote  a  practical  understanding  of  each  concept,-  and  for 
effectively  utilizing  other  program  resources  during  instructions. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  program  promotes  specific  music^'^kills  and  an 
understanding  of  basic 'music  concepts. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ;  n  / 

The  program  was^developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomes.xl^has 
b^en  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in^ 
kihdcrgarlea  through  giade  6.  '  / 

Program  resources 'were  designed  for  teachers  with 
.varying  musical  backgrounds.  These  resources  prQvide 
comprehensive  materials  and  procedures  for  teachers  »with 
little  or  no  background  in  music  and  enhance  the 
instructional  opftons  of  teach*fcrs  with  extensive  musical 
training.  "  '      •  -  •  .       >  • 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Pupils  participating  in  the  program  develop  skills  related 
to  music  performance,  composition,  and  appreciation. 
Concepts  taught  in  the  program  may  be  classified  in  the 
following  categories.  Rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  form,  time 
color,  and  dynamic  level.  Instructional  activities  are^ 
dcsignedao  Promote  an  increasingly  confplex  understanding 
of  these  concepts  as  pupils  progress  through  the  program. 

PA^TTlJRNS  OF  USE  *  -  - 

The  program  is  organized  into  ungraded  instructional 
'blocks.  Each  block  is  divided  into  units  that  promote  musft 
skills  arid  an  understanding  of  basic  music  concepts 
through  carefully  sequenced  activities.  The  block  structure 
of  the  program  facilitates  pupil  placerpent,  instructional 
planning,  and  grouping  based  on  pupil  attainment  of 
specific  program  skills.  *        -       '  ' 
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While  the  materials  and  procedures  represent  a  i 

comprehensivcy  program  of  music  instruction  f9r 

kindergarten  through  grade  6,  program  resources  enable 

the  teacher  to  supplement  planned  music  activities  in 

accordance  with  pupil  interest  and  learning.  . 
»  > 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  procedures  facilitate  assignment  -  * 
of  pupils  to  instructional  blocks  b^s^d  on  accurate 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  exercises  admimstejed  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil    ^  * 
attainment  of  specific  SWRL  Music  Program  skills. 
Suggestions  are  provided  for  assisting  those  pupils  vvho 
relight  benefit  from  supplementary  instruction  in  program 
skills.  ,  " 

The  music  program  quality  assura'nce  system  includes 
the  resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
■^accomplishments  attained  during  progrartr  use.JIIps 
information  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  by  , 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  system  also  ?providc^  a 
means  by^which  the  pupil  proficjency  attained  with  the 
SWRL  Music  Program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  p^^rents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SWRL  Music  Program  is  organised  into  j4  blocks  of 
instruction.  Scheduling  of  individual  lesson  activities 
depends  upon  teacher  judgment  of  pupil  learning  needs 
and  interests,  and  the  amount  of  instructional  time 
available.  If  three  lessons  are  j:onducted  weekly,  pupils 
generally  complete  two  instructional  blocks  during  the 
school  year. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


/  : 


The  training  and  installation  system,  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the  Siyj^L 
Music  Program  efficiently  and  effectively;  for  example, 
comprbhensiye  materials  and  procedu^^s  are  provided  for 
training  school  superyi&ors,  to  conduct  »program  orientation 
sejysions  for  teachers^.A  comprehensive  and  self-contained 
program  olsed  by  supervisors  in,  these  training  sessions  lis 
furnished.  Scho^-verified  training  materials  and  prx)cedures 
enable  district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teacher  training  required  to  begin  using  the  programs 
effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  training  wifhin  the  time 
conventianally  available  \o  school  personnel. 
<Also  included  in  the  installation  system  are  materials  fc^ 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  the  SIVRL  • 
MusTc  Program.  For  example)  suggestions  are  made  for.  (1 )  , 
Conducting  briefing  sessions  for  school-boards,  parents,  and 
community  members;  (2)  Ordering  and  distribufing 
materia^,  (3)  conducting  follovvup  training  sessions  for 
teachers,  (^)  monitoring  the  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  school  year,  and  (5)  integrating  the  program 
with  the  existing,  school  cujricu^unu 

ASSURANCES  AND  (^LAIMS  /  '  • 

Assurances  ' 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for'convcfiicnt  use  by  the  teacher,  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  each  of 
the  6  tryouts  involving  in  the  "aggregate  more  than  900 
classrooms  and  28,000  pupils,  emphasis  vva^  placed  on 
refi^ng  the  features  that  facilitate  fiexibility  of  use  under 
different  organizational  schemes.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures 


the 


have  served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utilitVy 
with  pupils  rcpfesenting  the  full'range  of  ethnic  and  K 
demographic  characteristics.  ' 

The  pr6(Juct  does  not  appear  Uo  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  as^  related  to  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and 
racial  diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 

Claims       j  .       '  ' 

Rele'ase  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes,  ^ha  sWrL  quality  testing  procedure^  for 
instructibnaF  products  and  the  criteria  against  which 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
developmerrt  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicatle  means  of  assuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
•  conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  proceduressrefcrred 
to  as  Quality  Assurarice  (OA)  has  been  developed.  The 
OA  resources  *^rovide  regular  periodic  informaj[ion  on 
various  indicators  of  instructional  accomplishment  and 
program  stdtus  for  each  class,  school,  and  district:  Such 
information  provides  school  agencies  with  quantitative  data 
relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and  enables  them  to 
communicate  instructional  successes  attained  through  **** 
program  use  to  school  boards,  fundiqg  agencies,  and  other 
interested  groups.  Also^  individual  pupil  accomplishments 
are  easily  identified  and  are  available  for  sharing  with 
parents.  This  information^as  proved  especiqjly  useful  in 
furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in  fdstering** 
parental  support. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Ijcms 


Quanti:y  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Qa^sroom  sct/including  nolalion  cards.        I  sel  per  30  students  at 
tone  bell  cards,  instrument  posters,  and     ^  appVopriaie  block 
activities  and  Viiaterials  guide    *  ^        '          ,  ^ 
Audiocasselte  tapes  influding/^iiig  ta|>bs» '  Tapes  may  bc'^shajed,  I  sel 
listening.tapes,  and  coftcep^  tapes        ^    \icx  2  or  3  classes  at 

appropriate  block  , 

Training  and  installalion»nuilerials  .j  sel  per  district 

'  ln\:luiJing  films'lrjps,  aufiiotapbs,       *  ' 
installation  guide*  and  Iryoul  coordinator 
manual  "        *      ^      *  ' 


Ciissctte  tape  playback  miKl^ue  ^     •  ' 

Classroom  percussion  instnijiKnts: 

\^ 

I  sel  tone  bells  with  steps 
^      I  pair  cymbals 

I  pair  fingcr-fcymbals 

r  tambourine  . 
•  1  pair  niaracas 

I  tone  block  with  strik(ir 
♦    -1  druiri 

16.pairs  rh^^hm  sticks 

1  Iriangle 

I  pair  sandblocks 

\  auloharp  with  case  (blocks  5  aad  6 
only)  »  • 


Machines  may  be  shared 
by  participating  dasses 

Instruments  may  be  shared^ 
1  set  per  2  or  3  classes 


AESTtjETiC  EDUCATlbN 
/  ,  RD0lat^6>^ 


Replacement  Rate 
,   ^  and  Cost 


Source  If  Different, 
from  P'Stributor 


37,50  Reusable 
10.00  Reusable 
20.00  Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 


.Local  education 
agency 

Local  education 
♦agency 


/ 


DBVELOKR/AirniOR:  ^ 

SWRL  Educi^mi  Researdi  wd  Development 
4M5  liunpioii  Ave.  '  ^ 

AVAIiJ^ILr^  ^  ^ 

SWRL  claimft  oomBioii  law  d>pyr^t  on  the  materah 
TTie  SWML  Mi$^  Frnmm  m  aviOtable  for  the  1975-76  , 
ichooi  year  tnm:  • 

SWRL  Educattona|.Reiearcii  and*  Developtnent 

DiviRon  of  Resources  Servket 

4665  Lampton  Ave.     '    '        .  y 

Lo$  AlamittA,  Calif^  90720 


r 
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VIN(,  AND 

AH.  IS"  '  • 

'AM  I   Of     ]\\[         ^  T  H{  ] 

K    I  DIU  A  1  ION 

0 

/I  (cachcr  fiditcatm  package  wfiich  deals  with  the  arts  as 
examples  of  aesthetic  e'ducation 


ERIC 


.  i„stJclIrn^7l.f      L-i^  (AEP,  includes  this, 

n  package  which  uses  the  art?  as  examples  for  aesthetic  education.  Fn  order  to 

understand  and  use  the  am  "creatively  and  as  an  effective  teaching  tool  the  nonarts  sneci  iL 
must  become  familiar  with  the  elements  in  arts  forn.s  and  how  they  e  iue  oThe  a  sSuc 
qual,t.es  af  our  world.  Through  the  use  of  .a  large  multin.edia  book^ntitled  W^^^ 

H        '"'m-  '''P'^^^.^f 'he  elements  in  each  of  five  arts:  Drama,  musid,  visual 
1  L  ^v,-     VI^'^T-  "''^  introduced  to  the  participant  in- each  of  five 

."Si  T       P"^"'--'P-'>"'  "^-'iv-^ly  "Plores  the  elements  through  additional 

activu  es  .usmg  the  alreadyleamed  arts  vocabulary.  The  book  is  a  self-contained  unit 
consisting  of  such  things  as  a  foldout  performing  space  board  with  movable  figures,  a  music 

r,-'?        'T"  '''''''^'^  selections. -a  visuafarts  pL..le  various 

>pcs  of  activity  .cards,  photographs,  and  critical  reviews.  A  maniiyl  within  the  book  provides 
the  participant  with  objectives,  directions,  and  followup  activities.  Reference  reXg.sTy  i  s 
experts  discussing  the  elements  of  each  art  form  are  pVovided.'as  are  an  extenslvi^    ^   "  ' 
bibliography  and  concept  statements  from  related  AEP  children's  materials,  to  aid  the 

STrli-lli '"Ih'"  ""^  '^rf'^l'TT'-         "'^•'^"''^  f"^'her  arts  exploration. and 

ways  of  relat  ng  the  learned  knowledge  to  the  elementary  classroom 

n,.ini„\^"  participants  (I)  to  explore  .some  musical  elements  of  rhythm, 

melody,  harmony,  meter,  and  tone  color  through  a  .sound  board  with  oveilays  and  ' 
accompanying  tape  recording,  and  to  delate  the  knowledge  learned  to  other  musical 

c'rrC  nr"p-  ^  '°  coloi,  shape,  textlire,  and  value  through 

ove  ay  of  Picasso  s  Onenaca,  and  to  relate  this  vocabulary  to  other  works  of 'art  as  well  as 
create  the.f  own  composition  with  an  elements  puzzle;  (3)  to  explore  such  elements  as 
n  otion  space,  . tind  setting  m  drama  and  dance  through  a  performing  space  board  with 
s  b  ex  "     =^f"'"8,^"bes-  (4)  to  explore  some  elements  ^f  plot,  conflict,  intention. 

S  o  ovnir  r      I  '  ""^  '""^T"  '■"'^  '"-''"g         *""cn  script; 

(5)  to  explore  the.se  elements  again  by  analyzing  a  scene  from  Hamlet  with  provided 

juidiotape  X0  .s^e  how  the  written  word  and  the  spoken  word  combine  in  drama;  and  (6)  to  ' 

look  at  such  elements  as  imagery,  metaphor,  figurative  "language,  theme,  .setting,  character. 

and  conflict  in  literature  %  analyzing  a  short  story  and  a  poem  and  then  creating  their  own 

works  by  u.sing  word  picture  cards.  Final  activities  encourage  the. participants  to  go  out  and  . 

■seek  additional  art.s  resources,  to  become  active  participants  in  arts  events,  and  to  use  the  . 

knowledge  gained  in  Arts/Parts  in  the  elementary  cla.ssroom. 

Sampk  Lesson  ^ 
ViVual  Arts  Elements 

«(..a7''''.'''^.°"  participants  with  some  visual  arts  elements  of  line 

eleln  'th''"  "'^""l"^'^  overlays.^ach  overlay  showing  one  o  2  above 

elemen  .  The  participants  can  see  how  Picasso  ^cd  each  of  these  cLents  by  fi  st  in^ 
d  vidually  exarmning  the  overlays.  When  the  overlays  arc  all  placed  on  tCp  of  each  She" 

he  participants  can  sec  how  the  work  comes  together  to  form  an  aesthetic  XV  The 
same  propdiirc  is  then  done  by^thc  participants  using  RousscaurS  L^,,„  bhnk 
overlays,  (ind  a  grease  pencil  prodded  for  drawing  and  shading.  In  he  hird  aSity  "i 
elements  puzzle  made  up  of  abstract  black-and-white  piece.;  is  pVovided.  The  pSSn's 

hlv  L    .  visual  arts  work.  They  are  asked,  to  artSte  why 

they  used  vajious  elemcHts  m  a  specific  way  to  best  illustrate  the  chosen  theml 

Finally,  a  series  of  photographs  which,  represents  a  variety  of  visual  arts  vforms  in 
0  rticin.  r  (■^"^'^      P«'"''"g.  sculpture,  architecture)  is  presented  The 

participants  are  asked  to  discuss  these  pictures  and  to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts  by 

•  12.2 
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using  the  Igiirncd  vocabulary.  The  participants  arc  also  given  a  reference  reading  by  Reid 
Hastie  from  Encounter  With  Art,  which  further  details  the  elements  in  ;he  visual  arts. 
Additional  information  on  the  visua^arts  used  as  .examples  in  the  photographs  is  ^ovided  in 
a  resource  section  in  the  manual,  as  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  Guernica. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Teacher  Education  Aesthetic  education,  elementary  * 
education,  music;  visual  arts,  drama,,  dance,  and  literature. 

Introduction  to  elements  jn  variou.s  arts  forms.  How  these 
elements  combine  In  . a  unique  wa>  to  create  a^specific 
aesthetic  intent,  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  aesthetic 
education^  the  development  of  a  vocabular>  which  can  be 
applied  both  to  the  arts  and  to  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
the  everyday  world,  tfie  development  of  a  critical,  , 
respon^ve  audience  to  arts  objects  and  events,  curriculum 
dev^elopment  in  aesthetic  education.  ^ 

V  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The*>e  materials  are  designed  for  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  at  the  elementaVy  level,  ahhough  they  would  also 
be  beneficial  for  secondary  school  teachers.  They  may  be 
administered  in  a-college  course  cqr^iculum  or  in  a  teacher  ' 
workshop  situation.  Ahhough  the  arts  are  used  as  examples ' 
for  teaching  aesthetic  education«  in  these  materials  and  the 
materials  can  be  taught  by^arts  specialists  and  aesthetic  ' 
education  specialists,  the'  information  and  activities  can  also 
be  easily  used  by  nonarts  specialists  and** can  give  the 
part'.,j^ant  varied  experiences  in  se;,veral  arts  forms 
(literature,  drama,  vi>>ual  arts,  and  music). 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  unit  arc  to  teach 
participants-  (I)  To  identify  elements  that  are  in  art  forms, 
(2)  to  use  a  shared  critical  1:  ngiiage  in  discussing  the 
elements  and  in  analyzing  the  formal,  part/whole 
relationships  within  works  of  art;  (3)  to  use. the  elements 
,  as  ways  of  describing  and  analyzing  the  aesthetic  qualities 
in  the  environment  and  understand  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  natural  objects  and  experiences  and 
those  created  with  specific  aesthetic  intent;  and/(4)  to 
directly  apply  the  vocabulary  methods,  techniques,  and 
activities  to  tjie  elementary  classroom. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  i 

•  Arfs/Parts:  Perceiving  and  Analyzing*  the  Arts  is  a  self-  ^  ^ 
contained  unit  of  instruction  with  activities  that  are* 
sequential  and  cumulative  It  may  be  used  to  provide 
instruction  ip  the  area.^  of  aesthetics,  aesthetic  .education, 
elenientary  education,  arts  in  general  education,  and  an 
integrated  arts  course  It  may  be  administered  b>  a  teacher 
trainer  or  worked  oil  independently  by  a  teacher  group 
with  the  aid  of  the  provided  manual  These  materials  are 
'applicable  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings,  including' 
traditional  university  courses  and  short-term  wprkshops. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  teacher  trainer  and  the 
^participants.  Although  the  participants  are  encouraged  to 
use  their  own  perceptions  first  w.hen*  anal>/jng. works  of  art 
afid  developing  a  vocat)ular>,  additional  information  from  ^ 
experts  in  the' field  is  provided  through  reviews,  Critical.  ^ 
analysis,  reference  readings,  and  information  on 
photographs,  used  in  the  visual  arls  and  performing  arts 
section.  The^  participants  use  these  sources  to  compiare  and 
evaluate  their  own  perceptions,  as  well  as  to  justify  and  to 
compare,  theif  own  perceptions  in  discussions  with  the 
teacher  trainer,  their  peer  group,  and  arts  specialists  whom 
they  contact.  Participants  will  also  be  able  to  assess  how 
their  abljiiy  to 'analyze  a  professional  arts  event  has  been 
heightened  through  the  use  of  vocabulary  presented  in  the 
unit  when  involved  in  the  final  activity  telling  Jhem  to 
attend  an  arts  event. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS' 

Artsll^arts:  Perceivit,ig  and  Analyzing  the  Arts  takes 
approximately  10 'hours,  with  individual  sessions  taking  not 
less  than  45  minutes  to  complete— depending  upon  the 
class  size,  the  educational  sety'fcg,  the  time  the  teacher 
group  is  together,  whether  it  is  taught  alone  or  is  part  of  a  * 
larger  curriculum  plan,  and  how  much  utilization  of  outside 
activities  occurs. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Arts/Parts..  Perceiving  and  Analyzing  the  Arts  does  not 
require  a  specialist  teacher.  Participants  may  have  their 
own  books,  or  two  or  three  participants  might  share  a 
book.  Individual  work  and  small-group  discussion  are 
encouraged  to  enhance  interaction.  Some  of  the  activities 
can  be  done  on  an  individual  basis,  others  have  varying 
degrees  of  involvement  with  other  members  of  the  teacher 
education  group.  Space  is  required  because  son\e  activities 
involve  movement,  and  room  is  needed  to  spread  out  some 
of  the  materials.  The  manual  outlines  all  procedures.  An 
individual  can  go  through  this  entire  set  of  mat^i-ials 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  trainer  by  following  the  ^ 
manual  procedures. 

The  teacher  trainer  or  the  teacher  education  group  is 
encouraged  to  relate  these  activities  to  professional  arts 
events,  to  bring  in  arts  specialists  to  answer  any  questions 
and  provide  further  information,  and  to  use  the 
bibliography  as  a  source  for  further  ideas  and 
reinforcement.  Participants  are  also  encourage^  to  use  the 
concepts  provided  from  AEP  children's  packages  for  actual 
curriculum  development  and  to  try  out  these  ideas  with 
elementary  school  children. 
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Personnel  Requir<»d  for  Productv^doption  «nd  Implementation 

A  teacher  twiner  without  special  training  in  aesthetic 
education\an  implement  this  unit  of  instruction. 
Curriculum  consultation  is  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc. 
Costs  for  such  services  can.be  obtained  from  lins  . 
orgiipization.  . 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  instructioiial  unit,  ArtslPa^s:'*Perceivin^  and 
Analyzing  (he  Arts,  is' presently  in  development.  When 


completed,  it  will  be  tested  as  defined^  in  the  Basu  Program 
Plan  (CEMREL,  1972)  and  A  Central  Plan  for  Exaluating 
the  Aesthetic  Education  Program's  Teacher  Fuiucation 
Packages  {Manis,  1974).  At  that  time,  appropriate^, 
assurances  and  claims  will  be  made.  ^ 


Required  Items 


ArtsI Parts  (book) 

Tape  for  music  and  drama  activities 

Mgures 

Cubes 

Grease  pencil 
Puzzle 

Illustration  of  *The  Dream" 
Word  picture  cards 
Manual 

Reference  r callings 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  student 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Not  determined 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 


4^ 

Source  if  Difrc|;^erit 
from  Distribuibr 


OEVEUMPEKMUTHOR; 
•St'iopi,.|i»;«3I3f"  -'-  -; 
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THE  CREATIVE  PROCESS 
OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


Materials  for  elementary  teachers  emphasizing  the 
expressive  qualities  of  an  object  or  experience  '  ^ 


The  Teacher  Education  series  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program  (AEP)  includes  this 
instructional  package,  which  deals  with  the  creative  process.  This  package  is  currently  under 
development.  * 

The  materials  will  emphasize  the  expressive  qualities  of  an  object  or  experience— how 
individuals  make  unique  statements  b>  making  choices  and  structuring  parts  in  a  certain  way 
for  a  specific  aeslhtitic  intent.  ,  -     '  - 

Activities  will  be  provided  to  enable  participants  to  actively  explore  creativity  through 
creating  their  own, works,  becoming  competent  in  organizing  aesthetic  elements  into  a  whole 
work,  and  in  articulating  their  reasons  for  such  choices.  Interviews  and  photographs  of  well- 
known  artists  in  various  fields  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  discussions  with  noted  educators 
and  other  individuals  actively  involved  in  increasing  aesthetic  awareness.  Although  the 
materials  will  use  the  arts  as  examples,  ways  6t  encouraging  the  creative  process  in  every 
child  and  the  necessity  for  schools  to  foster  this  process  will  also  be  emphasized.  Throughout 
this  set  of^materials,  practical  suggestions  and  instructions  for  implementing  the  creative 
process  in  the  classroom  will  be  provided.  Concepts  from  related  AEP  children's  packages, 
such  Vis  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Creative. Process  series  and  the  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist 
series,  will  be  presented  as  well  as. relevant  reference  readings  and  a  bibliography. 

This  package  will  encourage  participants  ( 1 )  to  actively  explore  the'  creative  process  by 
coating  their  own  works  of  art,  (2)  to  expand  their  critical  language  necessary  for  analyzing 
and  judging  works  of  art,  (3)  to  use  the  arts  as  a  teaching  tool  for  aesthetic  education,  (4) 
to  nurture  the  creative  process  in  every  child,  and  (5)  tp  Vegularly  seek  out  and  utilize 
additional  resources  in  the  arts  and  aesthetic  education. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teacher  Education.  Aesthetic  education,  elementar) 
education,  visual  arts,  music,  drama,  dance,  literature,  and 
film  are  the  subject  areas,  %  ^ 

This  programed  course  focuses  on  how  an  individual 
organizes  elements  for  a  specific  aesthetic  intent,  the 
development  of  a  critical  language  for  analyzing  one  s  own 
work  and  the  work.^of  professional  artists,  an  understanding 
of  different  materials,  methodologies  .Ad  structures  of  arts 
works,  rationale;  for  encouraging  affective  as  well  as 
cognitive. learning  skills  through  the  nurturing  of  the 
creative  process  in  every  child. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

These  materials  will  be  designed  /or  preservice  and 
inservice  teachers  at  the  elementary  level,  although  they 
v^ould  also  be  beneficial  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
Thev  may  W  administered  in  a  college  course  curriculum 
or  ,m  a  teacher  workshop  situation.  Although  the  arts  arc 
used  as  examples  fui  teaching  aesthetic  education  in  these 
materials  and  the  materials  can  be  taught  b>  arts  specialists 
and  aesthetic  educaUon  specialists,  the  information  and 
activities  can  also  be  easily  used  by  a  noriarts  specialist  and 
can  give  the  participant  varied  experiencef  in  several  arts 
forms  (literature,  drama,  dance,  visual  arts,  and  music). 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  instructional  package  are  to  teach 
participants.  ( 1 )  To  organize  their  own  method  or  structure 
for  completing  a  whole  work  of  their  own  design;  (2)  to 
describe  and  analyze  the  aesthetic  decisions  used  in 
completing  the  whole  work,  (3)  to  transform  the  elements 
into  whole  works  in  a  number  of  arts  disciplines,  and  to  be 
able  to  discuss  and  contrast  the  elements,  methods  or 
structures  of  a  variety  ,of  arts  forms,  (4)  to  analyze  and 
critique  works  of  ^rt,  (5)  to  perceive,  analyze,  and  discuss 
how  professional  artists  organize  elements  into  a  whole 
work;, and  (6)  to  understand  the  need  for  aesthetic 
education  and  the  encouragement  of  creativity  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

It  is  anticipated  that  The  Crcatne  Protcss  will  be  a  self 
contained  unit  of  instruction  with  activities  that -are 
6cquential  and  cumulative.  It  vvill  be  developed  for  use  as 
p^art^of  an  ongoing  college  curriculum  or  in  teacher 
workshops.  It  may  be  part  of  an  integrated  arts  course,  an 
aesthetic  education  course,  or  an  arts  in  general  education 
course  and  can  be  linked  with  AEP  children's  packages  in 
the. Aesthetics  and  the  Creative  Process  and  the  Aesthetics 
and  the  Artist  series. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

,    Learning  will  be  assessed  by  the  teacher  trainer  and  the 
participants.  Specific  procedures  will  be  delineated  during 
development. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  estimated  that  these  materials  will  take 
approximately  10  hours  to  complete,  depending  on  the 
class  size,  the  educational  setting,  the  time  the  teacher 
group  is  together,  whether  it  is  taught  alone  or  is  part  of  a 
larger  curriculum  plan,  and  how  much  utilization  of  outside 
activities  occurs. 

IMPLEMEI)ITATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Creathe  Process  will  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
Participants  will  probably  work  individually  and  in  small 
groups  to  enhance  interaction  A  working  space  will 


prqbably  be  necessary.  Specific  procedures  appropriate  to 
the  learning  experiences  will'Abe  delineated  during  the^ 
development  cycle. 

Personnel  Required  for' Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  teacher  trainer  without  special  training  in  aesthetic 
education  will  be  able  to  implement  this  unit  of  instruction. 
Curriculum  consultation  wifl  be  available  from  CEMREL, 
Inc.  Costs  for  such  services  can  be  obtained  •from  this 
organisation, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  instructional  unit.  The  Creative  Process,  i§  presently 
in  development.  When  completed,  it  will  be  tested  as 
defmed  in  the  Basic  Program  Plan  (CEMF(EL,  1972)  and  A 
General  Plan  for  Evaluating  the  Aesthetic  Education 
Program's  Teacher  Education  Packages  (Manis,  1974).  At 
that  time,  appropriate  assurances  and  claims  will  be  made. 


J:.CEMitEL;'iiic.  ' 

^  (Formerly  Cenind  Midwm$ftn  Regiooai  £diici|tiqtijri 
r{    Laboff«So(y»  bic.} 

3120  59tli  St  '  e  ^ 

,St!  Louis,  Mo.  63139     -\  T 


Stanley  S.  M»dej«,  Prognm  Director 
NMitiie  J.  Meyers,  Atto<ciate  Dmctor 
Bemwi  S.  RoienUttt,  AMociate  Director 
Sharon  Bpckhte»  Editorial  CoordiMlor 
Margaret  Haniiont  Product  Developer 

AVAaABILITY 

Tliii  product  is  scheduled  to  begin  testing  in  su({imer 
1975.  h  will  be  copyrighted. 
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An  overview  for  elementary  teachers  of  the  vahte  of 
aesthetic  education  in  the  school 


The  Teacher  Education  series  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program  includes  this 
instructional  package  which  is  an  overview  of  aesthetic  education  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  pre^ervice  and  inservice  teacher,  for  whom  the  materials  are  designed,  >)^ll  view  **How 
Does  A  Rainbow  Feel?/*  a  film  containing  material  and  information  relating  to  concepts  in 
aesthetic  education  program's  children's  packages.  The  film  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  • 
aesthetic  qualities  in  our  environment:  Sounds,  shapes,  patterns^  colors,  textures.  It  presents 
works  of  art  as  illustrations  of  such  qualities  and  then  relates'these  perceptions  to  the 
elementary  classroom.  Childrea  will  be  seen  actively  exploring  land  discovering  such  areas  as 
body  movement,  shapes,  point  of  view,  characterization,  and  dramatic  plot,  using  materials 
from  'AEP  packages.  The  participants  will  view  children  joyfully  perceiving  and  reacting  Xo 
the  aesthetic,  qualities  in  the  world  around  them,  as  well^as^analyzing  their  works,  majiing 
choices,  and  particfpating^in  creative  decisionmaking  proce^es. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Harry  Broudy,  which  \^ill  discuss  concepts  in  aesthetic  education  and 
teacher  education,  will  also  be  presented  in  these  materials.  It  will  provide  the  participant 
with,  additionarinformatipn  on  aesthetic  education  and  a  rationale  for  materials  and  concepts 
.-^such  as  those  developed  by  the  aesthetic  education  program.  Discussion  questions  will  be 
provided  on  both  the  film  and  Broudy*s  paper.  Activities  and  resources  relating  to  concepts 
in  the  film  and  the  paper  will  be  provided.  » 

These  materials  will  encourage  participants:  (1)  To  see  the  need  for  aesthetic  education 
in  the  schools;  (2)  to  understand  that  aesthetic  education  is  a  balance  between  emotional 
perceptions  and  reactions,  and  intellectual  analysis  atjd  articulation;  (3)  to  become  familiar 
with  one  method  of  approaching  an  aesthetic  education  curriculum;  (4)  to  look  at  a  school 
system  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  terms  of  an  aesthetic  education  curriculun?;  (5)  to 
discuss  the  role  the  arts  have  played  in  their  lives,  both  formally  (going  to  a  concert)  and 
informally  (buying  a  plant  for  decoration);  and  (6)  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of 
^maJcing  aesthetic  considerations  part  of  every  person*s  decisionmaking  process. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Teacher  Education:  Aesthetics,  aqsthetic  education,  the 
arts,  and  curriculum  development. 

Introduction  to  concepts  in  aesthetic  education:  An 
Approach  to  curriculum  development  in  aesthetic  education; 
the  value  of  the  arts  in  elementary  education.  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

^rhese  materials  will  be  designed  for  preservice  and 
inservice  te^achers  at  the  elementary  level,  although  they 
would  also  be  beneficial  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
They  may  be  administered  in  a  college  course  curriculum 
or  in  a  teacher  workshop  situation.  Although  the  arts  are 
used  as  examples  for  teaching  aesthetic  education  in  these 
materials  and  the  materials  can  be  taught  by  arts  specialists 
and  aesthetiq  education  specialists,  the  information  and 
activities  can  also  be  easily  used  by  a  nonarts  specialist. 

GOAC(S)  or  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  will  be  to  help 
participants-  ( I )  To  understand  a  rationale  for  aesthetic 
education  in  (he  elementary  school,  (2)  to  note  concepts 

1^7 


and  materials  applicable  for  curriculum  developnient  in 
aesthetic  education,  (3)  to  understand  the  role  of  the  arts 
in  general  education,  and  (4)  to  relate  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  our  environment  to  the  elementary  classroom 
and  the  arts. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  •  ' 

How  Does  A  Rainbow  Feel?:  An  Introduction  to  Aesthetic 
Education  will  be. a  self-contained  unit  of  instruction  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may  be 
used  to  provide  instruction  in  the  areas  of  aesthetics, 
aesthetic  education,  elementary  education,  curriculum 
develoj^mcnt,  and  arts  in  genefal  education.  It  may  be 
administered  by  a  teacher  trainer  or  worked  on 
independently  by  a  teacher  group  with  the  aid  of  a 
provided  syllabus.  These  materials  will  be  applicable  to  aj 
variety  of  educational  settings,  including  traditional 
university  courses  and  short-term  workshops. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  will  be  assessed  by  the  teacher  trainer  and  the 
participants.  Specific  procedures  will  be  delineated  during 
development. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Jt  is*c.stimatcd  that  these  materials  will  take 
approximately  ly  hours  to  complete,  depending  on  the 
class  size,  the  educational  setting,  the  time  the  teacher 
group  is  together,  whether  it  is  taught  alone  or  is  part  of  a 
larger  curriculum  plan,  and  how  much  utilization  of  outside 
activities  occur.  ^  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDtiRES 

How  Does'  A  Rainbow  Feel?:  An  Introductipn  to  Aesthetic 
Education  m\\  not  require  a  specialist  teacher  Participants 
will  probably  work  individually  and  in  small  groups  to 
enhance  interaction.  A  working  space  will  probably  be 
necessary.  Specific  procedures  appropriate  to  the  learning 
experiences  will  be  delineated  during  the  development 
cycle. 


Personnel  Required  fpr  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

^  A  teacher  trainer  without  special  training  in  aesthetic 
education  will  be  able  to  implement,  this  unit  of  instruction. 
Curriculum  consultatii^n^  is  available  from  CEMREL,  Inc.. 
Costs  foe  such  services  can  be  obtained  from  this 
organization. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT   i  . 

Unknown  at  this  time.  ^ 

•  ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  instructional  unit  is  presently  in  development.*  When 
completed,  it  will  be  tested  as  defined  in  the  basic  program 
plan  (CEMREL,  1972)  and  a  general  plan  fon  evaluating 
the  aesthetic  education  program's  Teacher  Education  ' 
packages  (Manis,  1974).  At  that  time,  appropriate 
assurances  and  claims  will  be  made. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc.  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regkmai  Educationat^ 

Laboraloryt  Inc.)  ^  ^ 
3120  59tIiSt      K        -         .  ;  * 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139 


Sttnky  S.  Madeja,  Pn^m  Diitclor 

NaidtMe  X  Meyers^  Associaie  Director  • 

Beniard  %  RoebiMatt,  AjMoctate  Director 
:   SluuMf  BocUage,  EcKloml  Comiinator 
v  Mif|^  Hmlio&t  Aoducit  Developer  ^  > 

ll^sfitKl^    in  piolotyfte  stage  of  devetqi^nient  and  is 
ictArtrttd  for  field  lesliaf  dwing  suminer  1975.  Tbe 
malefids  wSl  be  copyiigiited. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OR  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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IVHAT  DO  V()U  SAY  AF  rtf^  YOU  SAY 
I  I  IKM  T    •    A  ^It"  THOn  OF 
At  S  THE  TU   P(  fU:t  F»  t  U)M 
il'AM  I  Of-  THh  AFSTHF  fU^  F  FUJt  AFION 
PROGRAM) 


/I  teacher  education  package  which  is  an  introduction 
tp  aesthetic  education  concepts 


"    The  Teacher  Education  series  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program  includes  this^ 
instructional  package,  which  deils  with  an  introduction  to  aesthetic  education  concjspts  and^a 
method  of  aesthetic  perceptiop.  The  preservice  and  inservice  teachers,  for  whom  the 
materials  are  designed,  use  a  variety  of  rescuices:  a  5lide  tape  ("To  Make  l^ew  Again")  with 
related  discussion  questions;  a  book  entitled  How  Many  Ways  Can  You  Look  At  a  Turtle?, 
which  includes  an  explanation  of  Harry  Broudy's  method  of  aesthetic  perception  and 
activities  centered  around  it;  pertinent  quotations  on  aesthetics,  aesthetic  education,  the  use 
of  the  arts  as  a  vehicle,  for  aesthetic  education;  an  activity  section  based  on  the  concept  of 
"education  of  the  senses,"  und  relevant  reference  readings  from  experts  in  the  field  of  ^ 
aesthetic  education.  An  activity  involving  discussion  and  arrangement  of  photographs  of  a 
bus  station  for  its  sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  qualities  (Broudy)  illustrates  that  aesthetic 
qualities  can  be  found  ^anywhere.  Final  activities  in  the  materials  give  the  participant  the 
opportunity  to  choose  from  various  arts  activities  designed  to  illustrate  knowledge  gained  in 
previous  activities.  Throughout  the  materials,  ^suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  this  knowledge 
can  directly  be  applied  to  the  elementary  classroom.  ; 

These  materials  encourage  the  participants:  (1)  To  begin  to  define  aesthetic  education 
and  the  need  for  it  in  the  schools;  (2)  to  understand  the  arts  as  a  vehicle  fbr  exploring  . 
aesthetic  education;  (3)  lo  become  familiar  with  commentary  from  individuals^in  a  variety  of 
fields  who  have  been  concerned  with  concepts  in  aesthetic  educatigh;  (40  to  gain  a  practical 
approach  to^  understanding  aesthetic  perception  by  applying  Harry  Broudy 's.hiethod  of-  ' 
looking  at  the  sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  qualities  of*an  object  or  experience;  (5)  to 
participate  in  activities  that  emphasize  Broudy's  concept  of  the  sensory— activities  which 
increase  the  participant's  personal  sensory  awareness  and  which  can  be  easily  done  by  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  classroom;  (6)  to  understand  that,  although  the  arts  are  clear 
examples  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  in  our  world,  such  qualities  can  be  found  and  explored 
anywhere;  and  (7)  to  actively  participate  in  arts  activities  .which  will  begin  to  familiarize 
,hem  with  possibilities  for  using  the  arts  in  the  classroom. 

Sample  Lesson 

**A  Method  of  Aesthetic  Perception**  How  Many  Ways  Can  You  Look  At  a  Turtle? 

This  ksson  is  designed  to  provide  the  prcscrvice  or  inservice  ti'acher  with  a  practi- 
cal approach  to  aesthetic  perception.  Harry  Broudy*s  method  of  looking  at  an  object 
from  its  sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  qualities  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  concise 
way,  with  illustrations  indicating  that  an  analysis  me^ioil  is  oyi^  applicable  to  both  arts 
and  nonarts  objects  and  events.  (The  excerpt  from  Enlighte^tiff^hcrishing  in  which  Brou- 
dy  discusses  this  methbd-in  detail  is  also  presented  in  the  rdNrfence  re^idings  as  reinforce- 
ments.) The  participant  is  first  presented  with  photographs  of  a  turtle,  emphasizing  that 
any  object  can  be  looked  at  in  a  variety  of  ways  (such  as,  biologically,  scientifically,  how 
parts  make  up  a  whole,  humorously,  abstractly,  and  metaphorically).  It*  is  then 
emphasized  that  any  object  can  also  be  looked  at  for  its  aesthetic  qualities,  and  this  is 
done  in  the  text  for  the  participant  with  a  photograph  of  n  turtld  and  a  delineation  of  its  . 
sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  qualities.  The  participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  .a 
natural  object  and  go  through  the  process  again  with  the  object  to  reinforce  what  they  ^  . 
learned  from  the  photographs  of  the  turtle. 

Throughout  this  set  of  materials,  the  participant  is  asked  to  keep  a  journal  in  which 
observations,  perceptions,  notes,  and  comments  can  bq.  recorded.  After  the  turtle  photo- 
graph, the  participants  begin  defining  these  aesthetic  qualities  and  recording  their  percep- 
'  tions  in  their  journals.  The  next  photograph  is  of  a  natural  object,  a  cactus.  The  fort^al 
and  expressive  qualities  are  printed  for  the  participant,  wVio  is  asked  to  fill  in  the  sensory 
qualities.  In  the  next  photograph,  a  people-created  object  of  a  serfes  of  telephone  booJhs 
is  illustrated.  The  sensory  and  expressiv^qualities  arc  provided.  The  participant  is  to  fili 
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in  the  formal  qualities.  Finally,  a  photograph  of  birds  perched  on  branches  is  provided. 
The  participant  fills  in  the  sensory  and  formal»  while. the  expressive  qualities  of  the 
photograph  are  provided. 

When  the  participant  has  a  working  knowlege  of  these  terms,  the  focus  is  turned  to 
the  arts.  A  Trova  sculpture  is  pictured  and  the  sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  qqalititis 
of  this  art  object  are  provided.  Following  this  is  a  phonographic  collage  indicating  the 
scope  and  variety  of  arts  forms.  Finally,'  activities  and  discussion  questiorfs  are  provided 
which  tell  the  participants  to  attend  an  arts  event  or  brjng  in  a-i  uctual  arts  object,  and 
use  Broudy*s  method  of  analysis  in  perceiving  the  arts  object  or  event  aesthetically  and  to 
djscuss  how  such  analysis  heightens  their  appreciation  and  critical  judgments. 

-  Asking  the  participants  to  actually  seek  out  such  arts  e;(periences  is'an  important 
goal  of  these  aesthetic  education  materials.  Although  every  activity  is  self'sufficient 
within  a  classroom  or  workshop  situation,  it  is  also  crucial  for  participants  to  have  addi- 
tional outside  experiences  to  see  how  concepts  r'elate  to  the  everyday  world.  Such  activi- 
ties and  discussion  questions  are  provided  throughout  and  are  strongly  encouraged. 
Therefore,  each  lesson  may  vary  in  length  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  alloted  for 
such  activities  by  the  teacher  education  group. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teacher  Education.  Aesthetics,  aesthetic  education,  and 
the  arts.  , 

Introduction  to  the  idea  of  aesthetic  education;  how 
using  a  method  of  aesthetic  perception  can  enable  the 
individual  to  find  aesthetic  qualities  both  in  the  arts  and  in 
the  "everyday**  world;  the  relationship  of  aesthetic 
education  and  the  arts;  an  intellectual,  historical 
perspective  on  viewpoints  regarding  aesthetic  education;  the 
concept  of  ^'educating  the  senses"  as  a  basis  for  beginning 
an  aesthetic  education  curriculum. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

These  materials  are'^dcsigned  for  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  at  the  elementary  level,  although  they  would  also 
be  beneficial  for  secondary  school  teachers.  They  may  be 
administered  in  a  college  course  curriculum  or  in  a  teacher 
workshop  situation.  Although  the  arts  are  used  as  examples 
for  teaching  aesthetic  education  in  these  materials  and  the 
materials  can  be  taught  by  arts  specialists  and  aesthetic 
*  education  $pecialists,  the  information  and  activities  can  also 
be  easily  used  by  .a  nonarts  specialist  and  qan  give  the 
participants  varied  experiences  in  several  art  forms 
(literature,  drama,  dance,  visual  arts,  and  music).  , 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURFOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  unit  is  for  participants. 
(1)  To  identify  and  explain  in  a  general  way  the  goals  and 
rationale  of  aesthetic  education;  (2)  to  note  that  the  arts 
are  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  aesthetic  values  of  a 
culture;^(3)  to  consciously  attend  to  and  experience 
senspry  data  for  their  intrinsic  value;  and  (4)  to  perceive, 
react  to,  and  analyze  those  factors  Jn  an  experience  or 
object  which  contribute  to  or  detract  from  its  aesthetic 
character  by  asing  a  method  of  aesthetic  perception. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

What  Do  You  Say  After  *7  Like  It''?:  A  Method  of 
Aesthetic  Perception  is  a  self-contained  unit  of  instruction 
with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  It  may 
be  used  to  pfovide  instruction  in  the  areas  of  aesthetics, 
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aesthetic  education,  elementary  education,  and  arts  in 
general  education.  It  may  be  administered  by  a  teacher 
trainer  or  worked' on  independently  by  a  teacher  group 
with  the  aid  of  the  provided  syllabus,  ^hese  materials  are  , 
applicable  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings,  including 
traditional  university  courses  and  short-term  workshops. 

i 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  participants  and/or  the  * 
teacher  trainer.  Students  are  given  a  preactivity  asking 
them  to  define  aesthetic  education.  This  is  also  asked  zi 
the  end  of  the  materials,  and  participants  can  Evaluate  the 
growth  of  their  perceptions,  vocabulary,  and  understanding. 
Throughout  the  materials,  participants  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  provided  method  of  aesthetic  perception  as  a 
,  means  of  evaluation  and  analysis  and  to  compare,  contrast, 
discuss,  and  share  their  questions^  comments,  and  insights 
>vith  each  other^  Guidelines  for  discussioj^^questions  are 
provided  as  a  means>of  suggesting  standar4s  fot  discussion. 
Participants  are  also  asked  to  evaluate  each  others'  work  in 
the  activity  sections. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

What  Do  You  Say  After  You  Say  VI  Like  It''?:  A  Method 
of  Aesthetic  Perception  takes  appro/ipiately  10  hours  with 
individual  sessions  being  not  less  than  45  minutes  to 
complete  depending  upon  the  class  size,  the  educational 
setting,  the  time  the  teacher  group  is  together,  Avhether  it 
is  taught  alone  or  is  part  of  a  larger  curriculum,  plan,  and 
how  much  utilization  of  outside  activities  occurs. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

What  Do  You  .Say  Afier  You  Say  '7  Like  It"?:  A  Method 
df  Aesthetic  Perception  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher. 
This  set  of  instructional  materials  has  been  tested  with  both 
preservice  and  inservice  teachers:  ft  is  recommenced  that  it 
be  taught  Jn  small  groups  to  enhance  interaction  and  allow 
a  teacjier  trainer  to  respond  specifically  to  each  participant. 
Students  will  require  space  for  several  of  iM" activities  and 
will  need  room  to  spread  out  some  of  theymaterials.  The 
syllabus  outlines  all  such  procedures  and  (las  been  rated  as 
useful  in  testing  situations.  ^ 
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If  there  are  teacher  trainers  with  a  background  in 
aesthetic  education  or  the  arts,  they  are  encouraged  to 
relate  these  materials  to  their  own  curriculum,  bring  in 
additional  resources,  and  relate  the  learning  x^xperience  to  , 
the  specific  ne<fds  and  background  of  tWe  teacher  group,  if 
possible.  '  \  ^ 

If  no  teacher  trainers  have 'such  a  ba'ck^und  or  if  the 
group  is  working  mdependently,  the  syllabus^^^ipvides  all 
necessary  information  for  implementation. 
^  A  teacher  trainer  is  strongly  encouraged  to  make  the 
outside  activities  an  integrafpart  of  this  learning 
experience.  Consumables  are  minimal  and  the  materials  in 
the  package  are  easily  manipulated  and  stored. 

Personnel  Required  for  Prodiict  Adoption  and  Implementation 

.    A  teacher  irainer  without  special  training  in.  aesthetic 
education  can  implement  this  unit  of  instruction. 
Curriculum  consultation  is  availabl^t>  from  CEMREL,  inc. 
Costs  for  such  services  ciin  be  obtained  from  the  same 
organization. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Information  gathered  by  careful  observation  an^ 
questionnaires  at  each  of  the  /our  field  test  sites  indicated 
no  harm  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  tjiis  product. 
•    Packages  are  .carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
Inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question  of  such  bias  or 
inappropriatenesjr  of  content  in  the  package  isf' directed  to 
qualified  persons  in  order  to  consider  how,  the  materials 
should  be  revised  to  eliminate  such  shortcomings. 

Information  gathered  from  four  field  tests  of  the 
materials  indicates  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher  trainer  in  preservice  and 
inservice  training  settings. 

Claims 

A  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program's  instructional  materials  in  teacher 
education  is  that  they  represent  the  only  comprehensive 
teacher  education  curriculum  resource  based'  on  aesthetic 
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education  that  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States, 
usii^  the  carefully  defined  development  and  evaluation 
^'^'Tyfocedures  basic  to  the  concept  of  an  educational  ■ 
laboratory. 

At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 
committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  arts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
instructional  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  is  carried  on 
during  the  creation  of  each  package  of  materials  developed 
by  the  program.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  trairifed 
observers 'carry  out  an  observational  monitoring  of  a  trial 
implementation  of  the  package,  or  various  package 
components,  in  prototype  form.  The  information  derived 
/    from  this  monitoring  serves  as  a  basis  for  revising  the  i 
matefials  for  further  trials.  It  also  serves  as  an  early  ^- 
warning.  system  for  the  detection  of  any  intrinsic 
shortcomings  in  the  package.  After  revision,  a  second 
evaluation  is  earned  out  in  four  or  more  teacher-training 
setting.  In  this  stage,  the  materials  must  pass  three  major 
tests:  First,  they*must  l)e  in  keeping  with  ^the  overall  goals 
of  the  program;  second,  there  must  be  evidence  that^the 
materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  trainer;  third,  the  materials  must  meet  certain 
package-specific  objectives,' observable  in  the  behavior  of 
the  persons  who  have  studied  the  materials.  After  the 
above  testirig  of  the  materials,  the  materials  are  revised  on 
the  basis  of  informatioa,gained  during  testing. 

The  evaluation  of  this  product  was  carried  out  in  four' 
diverse  preserVice  and  insetvifce  teacher-education  settings. 
Jpsfo  were  school  district  inservice  workshops,  and  two 
-^ere  university-based  colirses  in  which  the  participants 
were  predominately  preservice,  elementary  teachers. 
Observation  and  questionnaire  data  indicate  that  even 
teacher  trainers  who  are  not  specialists  in  one  or  more  of 
'  the  arts  are  able  to  successfully  implement  the  package. 

Qualitative  assessment  journals  completed  by  package  users 
J  ^  indicate  that  most  users  -are  able  to  complete  the 
instructional  activities  in  the  manner  intended  by  the 
developer. 

User  satisfaction  and  judgments  about  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  package  were  universally  positive  during  the 
evaluation.     •     •  , 
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Required  Items 


'  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

k 

Quantity  Needed     ,    ^         Cost  per  Item  iry  , 

Dollars 


Participant  materials:  *  • 

Discussion  cards  for  slide  tape 
How  Many  Ways  Can  You  Look  At  A 
Turtle?  (book) 
Bus  station  photo  cards 
Bus  station  activity  cards 
Worksheets  for  bus  station  game 
Final  activfty  cards 
Reference  readings  ' 

Teacher  trat'rtcr  materials: 
Syllabus 
Slide  tape 

Slide- tape  synchronizer  mantfal  "  , 
Aesthetics  and  the  Problems  of 
Educationby  Ralph  SmilH,  ed. 
Enlightened  Cherishing  by  Harry  ^ 
•  Broudy 


r 


♦Materials  are  in  field  test  stage;  therefore,  costs  have  not  been  determined. ' 


OeVElX)PEI/AimiOR: 

'  tBUKEL,  be, 

(ipomm^  Coitnl  MkhwMrtera  RcfioiMl  Educatkmal 

Labocatory^  iac.)  •  '  --"r  '  , 

3i2Q'59tk'St. '"  ■'  ; 
St  LnOi,  Up.  63139  .       ,  >     )     /  j 

',.  ■'    '         ,         •.  -      ■  ■ 

Stuiley  S/Madejiw-  PMgfim'Diii^ector'^^ 

NadiM' J.  Mtym,  AiMciatt  1»fp(fiot  '  "J  . 

AVAILABIinY  'M  }'■''  /' 

TWi  product  im.coicpi«|iBd  the  tatt  cyck  Md  jft  V 
undertQiof  minor  revWoas.  Whila  :i]ipime»aim.4^M 
not  beta  ddennaMd.  it  ii  mHapaM  that  tte  |i«mH 
be  available  In  f^l  1975.  Thit  product  ii  cov^  hf 
copyrigbt  •  . 


Replacement  Rate 
andi.Cost 


Source  if  OifTcrcnt 
from  Distributor 
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*A  cooperative  community  effort  to  develop  innovative 
"    teacher  education  programs  in  aesthetic  learning 


If  Aeslheiic  ['ducarion  is  to  become  a  reality  In  the  Nation*s  schools,  some  basic  changes 
must  be  n)ade  in  Teacher  Education' Programs  in  the  ajrts  and  "aesthetics.  CEMREL,  Inc.^  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  bringing  information,  needed  to  implement  innovative  teacher 
education  programs,  to  such  organizations  as  colleges  and  universities,  school  districts,  and 
community  arts  groups.  The  Aesthetic  Education  Learning  Centers  (AELC),  developed  by 
thj^  Aesthetic  Education  Program  at  CEMREL,  Inc.,  are  the  result.  ,  j 

The  AELC  is  a  cooperative  effort  among  agencies  (e.g.,  schools,  teacher  education  ^ 
mstitutions,  arts -organisations,  artjsts,  community  sei^vice  organizations.  State  departments  of 
education)  working  with  each  other  and  with  CEMREL,  Inc.,  in  the  development  of  aesthetic 
education  programs.  A  minimum  requirement  in  an  AELC  is  at  least  three  ^cooperating 
elementary  .schools  and  one  or  'more  eoo'perating  agencies.  The  physical  components  include: 
modular  learning  environment.  Handbook:  Teacher  Education  for  Aesthetic  Education, 
Handbook,  hntallatwn  of  Aiwtlwtit  Education  Pragranh  in  Schools,  "Interagency  Models  for 
Implementing  Aesthetic  Education,"^  Aesthetic  Education  instructional  packages  for  students 
and  teacher,  and  services  such  as  workshops  and  consultants. 

The  modular  components  of  the  centers  were  carefully  planned  to  be  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  to  provide  an  example  of  what  an  aesthetic  learning  environment  can  be. 
Through  its  activities  \ia  inscrvice  and/or  preservice  courses,*  workshops,  and  institutes,  the 
AELC  provides  teachers,  student  teachers,  children,  administrators,  and  university  and  college 
personnel  with  the  instructional  and.  conceptual  resources  necessary  in  gaining  knowledge, 
skills,  and  confidence  in  handling  aesthetic  content.  It  is  also  a  vehicle  for  implementing  new 
programs  in  aesthetic  education  in  schools.  In  addition,  each  center  can  provide  individuals 
and  group.s  with,  the  necessar>  focus  and  orientation  for  improving  the  aesthetic  climate  of 
the  community,  ^  . 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Aesthetic  Education:  Teacher  Education,  Elementary 
Curriculum  Designs,  Learning  Environment,  lgteragenc> 
Cooperation  for  Educational  Change 

The  following  arc  the  m,ijor  LonJpl^lcnts  of  this  product 
(I  )  Handbook.  Uoilut  Ediaation  for  Atsthctii  Education 
Areas  covered  in  thl.^  document  include  course  outlines  for 
preservice  and  insert  ice  instruction,  the  role  of  the  arts 
specialist  and  the  elementarv  classroom  teacher, 
teachuigi learning  str,itegjc*s.  ho\s  to  use  ci]nrmunit>  and 
instructional  Resources,  and  case  studies  of  successful 
implementation  of  programs  in  Aesthetic  Education 

(2)  HandbooL  Inuallaiton  of  Aisthctu  Edi7caiion 
Pro,Kram.\  m  EUmtntor\  SJiools  This  document  discusses 
Aestlielic  Fducalion  a^  a  separate  area  of  studv  as  vvell  as 
how  it  can  he  related  to  the  ongoing  curriculum  Also' 
mdudcJ  arc  priiccdurci.  for  implementation  and  ev.duation 

(3)  Liorntnii  EnuronmcMt.  The  modular  design  "based  on 
circular  configuraliuns  offers  man>  arrangements  to  the 
user  Each  component  is  separate  and  movable  so  the 
spaces  can  eontinuallv  be  altered  accordihg  to  function 

(4)  Inn  raitcNi}  SUnkh  foo  Impk  mcntinii  AcMhctti. 
hduiOiton,  Guidelines  for  tmnging  together  arts  activities 
and  presentations  by  arts  organizations,  service,       j[  3  3 

er|c' 


organizations,  governmental  units,  and  business  groijjps  with 
Aesthelie  Education  Programs  in  the  seliools  are  provided. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  potential  users  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Learning  Center  Plan  include  a  wide  range  of 
people.  The  immediate  users  in  the  field  tests  include 
classroom  teachers,  arts  specialists,  curriculum  planners  and 
developers,  teacher  education  staffs  (inservice  and 
preservice),  arts  organizations  which  work  with  schools, 
learning  environment  planners,  principals,  and  students, 

GOAL($)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Learning  Centers 
are.  (l)To  provide  an  aesthetic  environment  for  learning  to 
both  teachers  and  students,  (2)  to  provide  a  facility  and 
materials  which  are  flexible  enough  so  that  various  teacher 
education  programs  In  aesthetic  education  can  be  designed 
and  implemented,  (3)  to  generate  various  methods  for 
utilizing  and  extending  the  use  of  CEMREL's  aesthete 
education  materials,  (4)  to  generate  new  programs  for 
teacher  education  in  aesthetiu  education,  (5)  to  establish 
Aesthetic  Education  hograms  Vn  elementar>  schools,  and 
(6)  to  generate  interest  in  improving  the  design  of 
classroom  environments. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Eight  centers  and  twent) -seven  cooperating  schools  in 
vart(5>K»jjcographic  locations  arc  implementing  the  total  ^ 
^.Learning  Center  concept.  There  have  been  six  basic  > 
patterns  developed  within  the  eight  centers.  The  unique, 
aspects* of  jhe  patterns  are  due  both  to  the  combination  of 
^      cooperating  agencies*  \*orking  with  AELC  and  their 
program  structures,  tfhese  arc  as  follows: 

1.  CEMREL,  professional  arts  organization  f Performing  ; 
Arts  Foundation,  Long  Island,  New  York),  and  Board  of  T 
Cooperative  Education  Services  (BOCES): 

Focus.  Provides  performmg  artist  to  work  with  teachers . 
and  children.  ;  ^  **      ^ . 

2.  CEMREL»  school  district,  (tnd  JpettHjfni.orsity  (This 
pattern  is  in  operation  in  Memphis,  TennfcsseQ,  and  • 
^Jefferson  County,  Colorado,}' 

Focus:  On  aesthetic  education  staff  development  and 
,       curriculum  revision;  each  cooperates  with  a  local  university; 
one  is  housed  in  lin  elementary  school  and  the  other  is  in 
a  district-operated  Staff  Development  Academy. 

3.  CHMREL,  adjoining  school  districts,  university 
,  consortium: 

Po^cus*  Three  school  districts  (Oakland  and  Antioofu 
California',  and  New  York  City),  in  cooperation  with 
several  universities,  joined  efforts  to  form  a  Center  which*  ' 
is  housed  in  an  arts-centered  elementary  program  ip  one  of 
the  districts,  '  D 

4  CEMREL,  arts  council,  and  private  university: 
Focus:  A  consortium  arrangem;ent  between  a  private 
universit)  (Oklahoma  Cit\  Uni\ersit>)  and  a  local  arts 
council  (Oklahoma  City)  comprise  another  approach. 
5.  CEMREL  and  State  university: 
Focus:  A  State  university*  (Illinois  State  University) 
incorporates  the  Center  into  its  CORE-oriented  elementary 
teacher  education  progrAm. 
CEMREL,  State  department,  and^school  district: 
Focus:  A  State  department  of  education  (Pennsylvania)  in 
cooperation  ^with  a  local  .^chooj  system  has  located  the 
Center  in  a  vacated  school  building,  works  with  State 
Inlermtdiale  Uhits,  and  coppeniles  with  a  senior  citizen 
and  a  special  education  program  located  in  the  KSrtlJic    .  " 
building.  .  -  • 

ASSESSMPNT  PROVISIONS  .  c 

Fach  site  iS  provided  assistance  in  developing  those 
assessment  devices  which  meet  their  needs.  Examples  of 
such  devices  include  attitude  scales  and  checklist  for 
^categorij^s  of  implementation^  i,e  .  designation  of  staff, 
community  resource  utilization.  The  instructional  resources  \ 
have  built  ii)  assessment  devices.  The  handbooks  include 
Aesthetic  Education  Program*  findings  and  procedures',  as 
well  as  assessment  devices  devel^p^cd  at  the  eight  centers, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS    *  , 

The  amount  of 'tim^ 'required  will  vary  according  to 
whether  partial  compdrtenls  are  implemented  or  a  total 
program  is  developed  Once  it  is  ordered  and 
manufactured,  a  learning  environment  could  be  installed  in 


2  days;  courses/institutes  can  last  from  3  days  to  a  full-  . 
term  Time  requirements  vary  according  to  the.  sj:ope  of 
work  decided  upon  by  the  site.  The'  variations  kjlale  to  the 
level  of  implementation,  i.e„  a  partial  or  total  program  in 
aesthetic  education,  A  complete  AELC  program  can  be 
estimated  to  take  2  y^ars  for  total  implementation. 

^IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  series  of  steps  is  followed  in  'the  ,installation  of  an 
AELC  program!  d)  The  agency  contacts  CEN^REL,  .. 
expressing  interest  in  the  total  AELC  program  or  any  of  its 
components:  (2)  an  initial  meeting  is  scheduled  for  key 
personnel  of  the  agej^cy  to  discu.ss  program  implementation, 
e.g.,  the  nature  of^e  program,  services  provided,  co^ts, 
responsibilities;  (3)"'a  second  meeting  is  scheduled  if 
necessary  lo.'^anj>wer  questions  and  make  presentation  to 
other  parties  within  the  agency;  (4)  ;l  decision  is  made  for 
implementalioi^^  and  agreements  are  signed;  (5)*a  specific 
tifiie  line  is  established  and  an. agency  staff  js  selected;  (6) 
existing  curriculums  are  assessed  and  an  aesthetic  education 
curriculum  is  designed;  (7)  instructional  resoucces  are  . 
determined  and  purchastid;  (8)  a  learning  environment  is 
installed;  (9)  staff  development  training  (e.g.,  administrator  • 
seminars,  curriculum  development  workshops*,  instructional 
resource  familiari/ation  workshops)  takes  place;  (10) 
community  involvement  is  determined  atid  secured;  (II)  #• 
assessment  and  documentation  procedures , are  established; 
(12)  the  program  or  component  is  implemented;  (13)  • 
a.ssessmenl  and  documentation  of  implementation  take 
place,  and  (14)  a  final  report*  which  includes 
recommendations  for  revision,  and  expansion  is  made. 

Sumniary  Cost  Information  • 

To  install  a  total  AELC  program  would  cost 
approximate!)  560,000  over  a  2  jear  period.  Variations 
occur  becau.se  of  different  factors,  e^^.,  the  size  of  a 
district,  amount'  of  instructional  materials/  i^umber  of 
learning  environments.  The  cost  cited  is  based  on  the 
above  materials  list.       »  *  '  ,  ' 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


Assurances  « 

Sinle  the  testing  of  this  product  is  not  yet  complete, 
•only  limited  assurances  and  claims  can  be  made  at  the 
present  lime.  The  testing  is  proceeding  as  defined  in  iho 
Bask  Program  Plan  (CEMREL,  1972)  and  the  Aesihetu 
Eduuuion  Group  ModeL  (CEMREL,  -1974).  Atnhe 
cojiipletioh  of  the  testing  in  November  1975,  additional 
asSiurancesoand  claims  will  be  made,  as  appropriate. 

Information  •gathered  by  careful  observatiofi  and 
questionnaires  at  each  of  the  eight  AELC  s  indicates  that 
no  harm  has  recited  from  the  use  of  this  product. 

Plans  and  instructional  materials  are  carefully  scrutinized 
to  eliminate  .any  forni  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or^sexual 
stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question 
of  such  bias  or  inappropriateness  of  content  Is  directed  to 
qualified  persons  in  order  to  consider  how  plans  and 
materials  should  be  revised  to  eliminate  shortcomings  that 
are  identified. 
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Claims 

» 

,       At  all  stages  of  development,  a  national  advisory 

committee  of  educational  psychologists,  educators,  and  lirts 
educators  reviews  the  substance  and  form  of  the  plans, 
instructional  materials,  and  information  relevant  to  the 
actual  operation  of  the  centers.  An  evaluation  b>  a  person 
trained  in  field  study  .techniques  is  carried  on  during  the 
implementation  of  the  centers  'in  order  to  stud>  their 
development  and  operation  and  to  detect  an>  shortcomings 
in  the  plans  and  materials  or^in  their  implementation.  In 
•that  wa>  inappropriate  or  harmful  content,  can  be  corrected 
at.  an  early  sta^c.  (See  The  Aesthetic  Education  Group 
Model,  CEMREL,  1974.)  In  addition,  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program *s  instructional  materials  used  in  the 


Centers  un'dergo  separate  evaluation  as  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  catalog  and  as  defined  in  the  Basic  Pro^^ram  Plan  , 
(CEMREL.  1972).  .  • 

Based  on  preliminary  information  gathere(X  the  following 
claims  are  made,  (a)  the  centers  and. their  comptfhents  can 
be  installed,  and  the  installation  is  maniigeable  in\>yiiriet> 
of  institutional  settings;  (b)  the  centers  are  able  to 
undertake  their  own  planning  and  programing  after 
installation,  (c)  the  centers  can  develop  a  diversity  of 
approaches  to  inserviee  and  preservice  teacher  education  in 
aesthetic  education,  and  (d)  the  centers  can  facilitate 
communication  and  cooperation  among  diverse  educational 
aiui*  arts  programs.     ^  *  i 
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A. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQWPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  I'n 
Dollars 


Instructional  resources  for  the  cla^^rooiu      I  set  per  6  students 

Instructional  resources  for  tcaclier     ^""^  I  set  per  student 
education  ^ 

Learning  environment  I  pec^-lassrooni 

Handbook:  Instalhtnon  oj  AcMlwttc 
HihuiUion  Pro^iinuns  m  Svhools 

huenii*cnc\  .SUnUls  for  ImplemcntmK 
Ac\ll\^*tw  hihicaium  » 


♦See  cat.ilog  entries  for  CEMRi-Ls  Aesthetic  Hducation  Program  packages. 
*     •*T6  be  detcrminetl  upon  completion  oT  testing. 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Differlnt 
from  Distributor 


WVELOPj^/AirmOK:  J 


9120i9ikSt 
St  Loiiii,  Mo.  63l3ro 


Stwky  S,  Mad^  Profnupi  Dinctor  ■ '  K-f^ 

Na<iiae  J.  McyefS,  AModate  Difeplor  ;  ''^if 

Benvtrd^^.  RoNobbtt,  Aa(Kii»te  Dirtctor  ^1 
Sharon  Bockbie,  cditoriia  Coonifaiatar  .  ■>- 

Bemaid  S  .  Rownbhtt,  Stanl^  S.  Madejt.  Rene  David  ^ 
Mkliel-Tfapaia  and  Dane  Maab,  Product  Developen  - 

AVAicABiLrry  .      •  ' 

LeanMBf  envkonments.  teacher/admmiitntor  tiainiof, 
Mudent  instractiona)  reaour^  and  coniiulint  Nip  ate  •  J 
avaiabie  upon  contract;  hwdboolui  aiiiii  MaclMr  educatfiM  . ' 
rciouree  units  aboiiild  be  avaHabk  by  Vi(rtm\m  i9iS,  ai 

625  MadiMM  Ava.-  ''-^ 
New  York.  N.Y^  ipe«i  "v  L^'-'l^ 

The  reniaiaini  coaqKwenli  an  ^dirtribiiiad  ikniiiM 
CEMREL,  he.  ■ 
31'20  59tli  St,  :  >        .  . 
Si  L«iii..Mo,  63139  . 
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AESTHETICS  IN  THE  EVERYDAY  WORLD 
.     (WORKING  TITLE)  AfJD  SHAPES 
(  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS) 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM;  • 
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A  program  with  the  goal  of  having  the  viewer  accept 
aesthetic  values  as  important  to  human  life  and  society 


Just  as  human  beings  need  social  and  political  experiences,  so  they  also  need  the 
aesthetic-experiences  with  intrinsic  value  and  meaning  which  enrich  life:  A  flawjijss  blossom, 
a  flash  of  comprehension,  a  painting  which  expresses  a  thought  or  an  emotion.  Through  the 
ability  to  see  and  to  create,  each,  person  can  give  a  sense  of  order  and  a  direction  to  life. 
'     Aesthetic  values  provide  the  necessar>  balance  between  one's  rational  mind  and  one's 
emotions.  They  draw'*  deeply  on  the  full  range  of  resources  within  each  individual. 

Planning  a  television  program  on  aesthetics  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  the  Aesthetic 
Education  Program  to  introduce  aesthetic  values  and  their  importance  to  a  large  general 
.  audience.  TJie  general  goal  of  the^program  is^  to  have  the  viewer  accept  aesthetic  values  as 
important  personlilly  and  societally.  ,Tele.vision  <iuits  this  goal  quite  well  because  of  its  \?isual 
immediacy  and  mass-audience.  reach/ It  has  a  proven  ability  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention 
of  viewers,  and  it  extends  into  every  socioeconomic  level.  / 

The  content  for  the  program  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  concepts  delineated  by  the 
*  Aesthetic  Education  Program  over  the  years  and  the  translation  of  those  concepts  into 
multimedia  learning  packages.  The  television  program  will  be  an  aesthetic  entity  and  will  not 
mcfely  "show*'  or  **talk  about"  aesthetics.  , 

As  a  prototype  for  the,  full  1 -hour  program,  a  I5*minute  experimental  video ^^egmejnt  ^ 
entitled  Shapes^as  undertaken  to  explore  the  working  relationship  between  CEMREL,  Inc., 
and  a  national  production  facility.  The  premise  of  this  experimental  show  was  taken  from 
three  Aesthetic  Education  Program  packages  dealing  with  shapc^Shapes,  Shape  Relationships, 
arid  Shapes  and  Vatterns.  When  the  feasibility  of  the  working  relationship  had  been 
established,  production  proceeded  on  the  full  I -hour  program. 

Sample  Segment 

The  opening  of  the  show  is  *'cold"^ — no  opening  titles  are  given,  nor  is  theme  music 
introduced.  It  opens  on  a  bare  stage,  A  female  mime  enters.with  the  huge  bag  of  junk 
she  has  eolleicted.  She  dumps  the  bag  and  begins  to  sort  through  the  contents.  She  in- 
spects each  object— touching,  shaking  for  sound,  sniffing,  or  occasionally  tasting.  The  ex- 
pressions are  humorous  as  the  woman  gleefully  accepts^some  items  and  dejectedly  throws 
4  others  into  a  reject  pile. 

The  mime  then  begins  to  build  a  sculpture  from  the  selected  items.  When  the  build- 
ing is  completed,  the  camera  pulls  back      reveal  a  whimsical  junk  sculpture  depicting 
the  five  senses.  (The  sculpture  used  for  this  segment  is  being  created  by  Robert*Gilbert, 
the  well-known  sculptor  shown  in  the  Academy  Award-winning  documentary  **The  Magic 
,  Machines.',') 

Throughout  the  .hour  show,  the  7-foot  sculpture  and  the  female  mime  are  used  to 
provide  transitions  and  whimsy.  The  host,  who  is  the  baiiadeer,  functions  as  a  friendly 
<;torytelfer  who  sums  up  the  points  being  made. 

The  next  segment  will  illustrate  use  of  the  five  senses  in  a  setting  taken  from  the  « 
^  everyday  world.  First,  the  sights,  soui\^s,  tastes,  and  smells  of  the  event  are  explored. 

Next,  there  is  a. ^kinetic  segment  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between  aesthetics  of 
everyday  movements  and  movement  in  dance.  Then,  in  the  movement  segment,  various 
artists'  interpretations  of  moments  in  movement  are  intercut.  After  the  movement  seg- 
ment, there  is  a  purely  visual  experience  that  explores  movement,  form,  color,  and  tex* 
tare.  \ 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  decisionmaking  pertaining  to  aesthetics  are  topics  which  arc 

,  „  . ,        .    ■     I  -1  also  included. 

Sense  perception,  video  art,  visual  arts,  music,  dance, 

literature,  drama,  and  environment.  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Aesthetics  in^the  everyday  world,  use  cf  one's  senses  in  The'target  audiepce  for  this  program  is  a  general 

a  special  wa>  to  perceive  aesthetic  qualities  in  the  world,  *tele\ision- viewing  audience  which  includes  the  classroom 

the  creative  process  in  the  everyday  world,  and  personal-|  <v       teacher  and  the  parent  of  the  schoolchild. 
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GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  the  television  program  are  for  viewers. 
{ 1 )  To  perceive  the  aesthetic  dimensions  of  hving— the 
aesthetic  potential  inherent  in  the  use  of  all  our  senses,  (2) 
to  value  such  aesthetic  movements,  events,  and  happenings, 
and  (3)  to  transfer  or  relate  the  perceiving  and  valuing  of 
aesthetic  moments  into  dail>  decisionmaking 

PATTERNS  OF  LSE 

The  program  will  be  available  fur  general  television 
viewing  on  national  television  networks  and/or  local 
television  broadcast  and  will  also  be  available  on  16mm 
film   Designing  the  program  for  general  audiences  provides 
maximum  flexibilit>  for  its  use  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Aesthetic  Education  Program  that  the  program  be 
educational  and  entertaining  to  the  general  audience  and 
be  available  for  use  as  teacher  training  materials. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  will  be  I  hour  long. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCLDLRES 

The  program  will  be,entircl>  self  explanator>  and  will 
need  no  special  introduLtiun  before  it  is  shown 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances' 

All  products  dtvek^ped  b>  the  Aesthetic  Education 
Pr»/gram  are  carcfull>  scrutinized  to  elimuiate  an>  form  of 
sociaf  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereol>pmg,  or 
inappropriateness  o(  content  An>  question  of  such  material 
in  the  program  will  cause  an  appropriatel>  directed  review 
of  the  content  b>  a  qualified  person  not  connected  with 
the  project  The  content  will  then  be  revised  to  elimmate 
such  shortcomings. 

Claims 

Developmental  evaluati^^n  uf  Shapes  has  .shown  thai  it  i.s 
appealing  to  children  in  grades  2,  3,  and  4,  commanding 
good  levels  of  visual  attention  and  receiving  a  high 
enjoyment  rating  from  them. 

Evaluation  of  the  m^jor  program  to  date  has  only  been 
based  on  segments.  No  evaluation  of  a  completed 
prototype  has  bcsn  undertaken.  Although  initial  indications 
have  been  positive  in  regard  to  audience  enjoyment,  no 
substantial  claim  can  be  made  at  this  time. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL.  Inc. 

taborstory)  •  ,•  /  -'-^.X-'Si 

'  Stinky  S.  '-^fW^^ 
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THE  FIVE  SENSE  STORE 
(PARI  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 


AESTHETiC  EDUCATION 


RD  010  043 


A  traveling  exhibit  which  provides  students  with  a 
general  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  aesthetic 
education 


The  Five  Sense  Store  is  a  traveling  exhibit  which  illustrates  the  variety  of  experiences 
available  to  students  who^participate  in  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program, 

In  the  Five  Sense  Store:  An  Aesthetic  Design  for  Education  you  can  watch  TV,  play  with 
a  word  picture  puzzle,  listen  to  a  radio,  stretch  yourself  in /an  elastic  band,  pile  up  styrofoam 
blocks  to  build  your  own  environment.  This  ihree-part  exhibit  draws  upon  the  environment 
and  the  arts  to  involve  children  in  experiences  of  aesthetic  choice  and  introduce  new 
concepts  in  education  and  aesthetic  awareness. 

As  a  visitor  to  the  exhibit  you  are  first  met  by  the  kaleidoscope  of  sounds  and  images  in 
today's  sound/image  society.  Looking  into  large  cylinders,  you  see  television  programs,  listen 
to  a  radio,  or  hear  a  cacophony  cf  sounds  from  our  everyday  environment.  Images  narrow 
your  focus  to  the  use  of  these  same  media  in  the  schools. 

You  see  that  children  are  the  receivers  of  information  through  the  technological 
hardware  and  they  are  creators  through  the  media.  You  see  students  using  cameras,  working 
computers,  listening  to  tapes,  editing  film— the  range  of  media  in  classroom  and  studio 
situations.  A  large  panel  confronts  you  with  some  serious  questions:  How  much  are  children 
allowed,  even  encouraged,  to  use  the  media?  How  can  their  experiments  with  technology  be 
made  more  involving?  How  can  we^  help  them  really  use  the  lecjinology,  come  to  value  it, 
and,  ultimately,  affect  the  quality  of  the  sound/image  society  itself? 

Specifically,  how  can  aesthetically  designed  instructional  materials  that  use  the 
technology  be  created?  This  question  brings  you  to  a  long,  serpentine  wall  that  graphically 
shows  the  process  of  developing  aesthetic  education  materials.  Starting  with  the  content,  an 
idea  \s  built  into  instructional  materials  that  are  tested,  revised,  and  used  by  children  in  the  ♦ 
schools.  Along  with  this  graphic  visualization  you  hear  taped  interviews  with  students  and 
teachers  and  see  slides  bf  children  working  with  aesthetic  education  program  materials. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

An  aesthetic  design  for  education:  The  arts. 

The  F/ve  Sense  Store  provides  a  general  introduction  to 
the  concepts  of  aesthetic  education.  The  activity  stations 
within  the  exhibit  allow  the  stiidents^  to  feel  textures,  to 
write  pLi>&,  to  express  emotion  through  dranratized  body 
movements,  to  create  new  word  combinations,  to  make 
visual  compositions  with  shapes,  to  examine  a 
photographer's  point  of  view,  to  arrange  a  musical 
composition,  and  to  design  a  personal  space.  A  tour 
through  the  exhibit  would  serve  as  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  any  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program  age 
materials  or  may  be  used  to  develop  a  general  awareness 
of  aesthetics  in  those  communities  where  the  materials  are 
not  being  used  in  the  schools. 

iNTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  o.hibit  is  designed  for  participation  of  children  from 
age  5  and  older  Adults,  as  well,  enjoy  the  exhibit  and 
profit  from  it,  not  only  do  they  have  the  opportunity  to  sec 
what  is  available  in  aesthetic  education  for  children,  but 
for  many  of  them  the  exhibit  may  also  be  a  first  exposure 
to  aesthetics. 

13d 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURTOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  Five  Sense  Store  is  to:  ( 1 )  Show  a  * 
model  for  developing  instructional  materials  which  fill  the 
need  for  using  modern  technology  and  design  techniques  in 
a  quality  way,  (2)  demonstrate  the  materials  of  the 
Aesthetic  Education  Program,  (3)  emphasize  that  aesthetic 
considerations  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
development  of  all  instructional  materials->books,  films, 
charts, etc.,  and  (4)  make  available  to  museums  a 
traveling  exhibit  which  can  serve  aS  a  launching  pad  for 
new  ideas  in  arts  education. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Five  Sense  Store  is  a  self-contained  traveling  exhibit 
with  a  large  variety  of  activities  that  are  taken  from  the 
experiences  offered  in  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program 
materials.  It  may  be  used  by  museums  and  other 
institutions  that  wish  to  offer  their  communities  an 
opportunity  to  experience  new  ideas  in  arts  education.  The 
exhibit  serves  as  a  participatory  display  for  children  of  all 
age  levels^  giving  them  an  initial  exposure  to  aesthetic 
education,  ao  a  source  of  information  for  adults,  crcatmg 
an  aesthetic  awareness  of  their  enivironment;  and  as  a' 
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training  center  for  teachers^  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
examine  various  concepts  in  arts,  and  aesthetic  education. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  first  public  opening  at  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Washingtpn,  D,C.;  was  a  test  site.  Because  of 
the  variety  of  cities  the  museum  travels  to  and  the 
differences*  of  intent  by  each  sponsor,  CEMREL  does  not 
furnish  standard  evaluation.  However,  each  site  has 
provided  for  its  own  evaluation  plan.  The  information  is 

^  then  furnished  to  CEMREU  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

*  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  (SITES). 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  required  for 
students  to  go  through  the  exhibit.  More  time  will  be 
needed  when  children  wish  to  take  part  in  all  of  the 
activities. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Museum  staff,  docents,  and  teachers  who  will  be 
involved  in  conductmg  tours  through  the  Fiy^e  Sense , Store 
should  study  the  Five  Sense  Store  Handbook.  Workshops 
may  be  planned  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  to 
acquaint  the  staff  with  the  exhibit.  A  section  in  the 
handbook  gives  guidance  for  what  should  be  covered  in 
such  workshops. 

The  Five  Sense  Store  requires  a  rather  large  area  in  for 
which  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  designed  to  be  set  up  in  three 
rooms.  Room  I  deals  with  an  aesthetic  design  for 
edilcation;  room  2  is  the  activity  area  and  allows  for 
participation;  room  3  is  the  space  place  and  allows  for 
personal  involvement  in  designing  a  space. 

CEMRJEL  recommends  approximately  4,500  square  feet 
for  thU  exhibition:  Preferably  divided  into  1,500  sq.  ft.  in 
each/ of  three  ropms. 

✓Approximately  2  groups  of  20  to  30  children  can  be 
handled  in  the  2  activity  areas  in  20-<o  30-minute  sessions. 

Audiovisual  equipment  is  provided  with  the  exhibition  as 
an  integral  part.  Maintenance  required  is  limited  to 
replacing  bulbs  and  to  the  original  wiring  for  each 
installation.  Refurbishing  is  done  on  a  yearly  basis.* 

The  Installation  Guide  describes  processes  to  install  the 
sound>image  society  and  activity  stations,  and  CEMREL  • 
personnel  are  available  to  install  the  space  place. 

The  Handbook  provides  procedures  for  adults  who  will  be 
staffmg  the  activity  stations  and  the  space  place. 

Students  of  kindergarten  age  and  up  are  able  to  deal 
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with  any  of  the  activities  unless  there  is  a  specific  note  to 
the  contrary  given  in  the  guidelines  for  that  activity. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Impkmentation 

Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  this  exhibit,  its 
optimum  success  depends  on  the  efforts  of  well-prepared 
museum  staff  and  doccnts  and  well-oriented  teachers.  A 
minimum  staff  is  4  adults  to  30  students.  The  staff 
should  be  prepared  through  workshops  which  are  described 
in  the  handbook. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  ,  . 

The  first  public  opening  at  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  a  test  site.  Both 
CEMREL  and  the  Smithsonian  used  this  location  to 
evaluate  and  revise  the  exhibit.  Changes  to  make  the 
exhibit  more  durable  and  transportable  were  made  after  the 
trial  opening. 

Since  being  revised,  it  has  traveled  to  eight  additional 
sites  and  has  had  relatively  no  trouble  adapting  to  any 
situation  or  environment.  Although  '  the  Five  Sense  Store  is 
a  singular  unit  designed  to  travel,  the  modular  ^'furniture** 
has  been  adapted  to  the  aesthetic  education  learning 
centers,  confirming  that  it  could  be  replicated  if  desired. 

At  present,  the  developers  have  not  received  any  reports 
of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  exhibit.  Also,  the 
materials  used  in  the  Five  Sense  Store  were  carefully 
scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or 
sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of  content. . 

Claims 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  CEMREL's  F/v^ 
Sense  Store  trave'Hng  exhibition  is  that  it  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  that  allows  children  and  adults  a  **handson*' 
relationship  with  aesthetic  education  materials  in  various 
community  settings.      /  , 

The  exhibit  broadens  knowledge  of  aesthetic  education. 
Teachers  and  students  responded  enthusiastically  to  the'' 
exhibition,  tying  it  back  to  instruction  in  tlje  classroom. 
For  children  the  exhibit  is  self-motivating  and  self-  o 
directed.  It  is  an  excellent  training  program  for  teachers 
and  teacher  education  stqdents.  It  explains  techniques  of 
resQarch  and.  development  of  educational  products. 

The  exhit)it  offers  children  opportunity  to  experience 
aspects  of  dance,  theater,  photography,  and  visual  arts. 

Although  intended  for  a  2-year  tour,  because  of- 
requests  the  exhibit*s  sch^ule  has  been  extended  a  third 
year.  /' 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 
 7  e.  

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 

Source  if  bifferent 
from  Distributor 

The  Five  Sense  Store 

Ren  till  fcfi  (i\T  «i\  w^i>lf« 

1  1)0  r  exiiibit 

800.00 

Shipping  cost                     *  . 

1,000.00 

Hie  Space  Place 

Styrofoani  blocks 

1  per  exhibit 

300.00  to  500.00 

Fee  tor  arpcciali'st  to  install  exhibit 

200.00 

Trinsportation  f^e  for  specialist 

200.00  (niininium) 

Handbook  to  the  Five  Sense  Store 

1  per  tour  guide 

4.00 

'  Reusable 

p'CBiimEL^hc,'  .  ■,•...„•■ 

|{:  <lWfljr  CSeitial  MidwMieni  fUfioiia}  BMc^^,^^^  < 
~  Uliontoty,  Inc.)    '  ^-r^.^^y,..^-  , 

"  3i'20-59iii  St     ■  ■  .  ■  - 

St  Louit,  Iffo:  63139  .  : 

■  .       i      . "  - 

Staoky  S.  Madeja.  ProfnuB  Dmctor  ^  / 

NadiRe  J.  Mejren.  AtMcwte  DiMctor 
Bcnufd  S.  RowaNatt,  AModate  Dbector 
SiaroB  Bockhfe,  Bdttdrial  CtMtiium 
Stanfcqr  S.  Madua.  Robert  Patt,  Nadine  J.  M«ym  and 
Edward  Sweda,  Mdiict  Devel^^ 

;AVAn.ABILITY    \  ' 

The  Five  Sttue  Start  u  available  fiom  the  SmidMonian 
IiMftiitkMi.  Older,  fron: 

Sinitbtonian  Institution  Travefinf  Exbibition  Service 
;..  (STTES)  • 

Smithtonian  Imdtution 

Waibingtdn.  D.C.  20560 
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SWRL  SOMG  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 


An  integrated.  Computer-assisted  system  to  locate  or 
analyze  songs  with  desired  characteristics 


Locating  songs  with  desired  characteristics  or  analyzing  a  repertoire  of  songs  according 
to  music  characteristics  ha?  heretofore  been  a  "search  and  sepk"  art. 'The  SWRL  Song 
Retrieval  System  (SRS)  makes  it  possible  to  do  this  efficiently  and  replicably,  SRS  is.  an 
integrated  system  of  five  components:  A  code  book,  an  analyst  training  guide,  data  files, 
computer  program  paclcage,  and  a  hard  copy  file. 
'''N^  The  code  book  is  a  checklist  of  concepts  w,hich  collectively  may  be  ilsed  as  descriptors 

in  distinguishing  songs.  The  concepts  are  organized  by  variables  such  as  meter,  scale,  range, 
and  origin.  The  analyst  training  guide  provides  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  code*book  as 
well  as  defmiiions  for  each  musical  concept  listed  there.  Data  file$  include  the  repertoire  of 
songs  available  for  analysis.  The  Computer  Program  Package  includes  a  retrieval  program,  an 
update  program,  and  a  translator  program.  The  hard  copy  file  is  output  information 
♦  generating  the  identification  numbers  of  all  songs  satisfying  the  request. criteria  involved  in 

the  analysis. 

The  data  files  currently  include  4,500  songs  obtained  from  71  sources  that  include 
songs  generally  considered  appropriate  yith  elementary  school  age  children. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
The  subject  area  is  music, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  music  researchers  and  educators. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)        '  v 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  locate  songs  with  desired 
characteristics  or  to  anal>ze  a  repertoire  of  songs  according 
to  music  characteristics. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

l/sers  may  form  their  own  repertoire  of  songs  or*use 
extant  data  files.  The  computer  software  is  transferable  to 
other  computer  configurations.  '  \  , 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

SRS  is  currently  resident  at  the  computer  centers  of 
SWRL  and  UCLA.  Interestedjnquirers  may  use  the  system 
by  telecommunication  or  batch  mail.  * 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Difftrenl 
from  Distributor 


User's  manyal  • 
Computer  software 


Accpss  by  user 
Access  by  .user^ 


5.00 

Public  domain 


Archival 


DEVELOrfeR/AtJTHOR: 
SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 
4665  Lampion  Ave.    .  ^ 
Lot  AhaiUoa,  CaBf.  90720  • 

^^SWRI  claim  cpms^  on  the  materials. 

"The  SWRLCsim^  Rtirff^d  Syittm  «i  aicce«ribie  at  the 
SliniL  jftdJ^^  aatf  Gomputer 

j^iotls^^  imMtriiom  oa  oiiMf  i^n(|gurati^ 

SWMLlBdvKai^^  '  '  ^ 

''^^r^fljiSl^i^^   ^'     [^r^'^''  ^  ' 
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SUV 


OVERVIEW 


MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE 


PHYLLIS  KLEIN  and 
Elementary  Education  Mathematics  Consultant 
♦  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
J-  ' 


EDWARD  ESTY 
Research  Associate 
Basic  Skills  Group 
National  Institute  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C» 


'  The  quality  of  mathematics  and  science*  education  has  received 
widespread  attention  in  the  past  20  years.  Some  mark  the  beginning 
of  national  interest  in  science  and  technology  to  1957,  in  response 
to  the  launching  of  the  first  Soviet  satellite.  Sputnik  L  The  Physical 
Science  Study  Connnittec  (PSSC),  which  began  its  work  formally  in 
1956i  heralded  the  era  of  sweeping  curricufar  reform  and  served  as  a 
,  model  for  early  efforts  in  educational  innovation.  Within  the  peri^d^ 
l<!)56-74,  over  200  noncommercial  programs  in  science  aird  mathe- 
matics have  bevn  irj  operation  in  the  United  States,  evolution  of 
thought  and  accomplishment  in  tlic^e  fields  can  6e  studied  in  the 
Ninth  Report  of  the  International  Cleafinghouse  on  Science  and 
Mathematics  Ciirricidar  Developments,  a  joint  project  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  tirc  / 
Science  Teaching  Center  of  the  University  of  Maryland,^ 

The  height  of  activity  in  curriculum  development  occurred  in  the 
mid- 1060s  Included  in  the  first  generation  of  federally  supported 
projects  were  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group  (SMSG),  the 
University  of  Illinois  Committee  on  School  Mathematics  (UICSM), 
the  Madison  Project,  the  Minnesota  Mathematics  and'  Science 
Teaching  Project  (MINNEMAST),  and  the  Arithmetic  Project,  to 
name  just  a  few  Although , each  of  the  projects  was  unique  in  its 
outlook  and  philosophy,  the  reform  that  was  initiated  was  viewed  as 
a  single  phenomenon  *The  new  math/*  Textbook  series  and  State 
and  local  curriculum  guides  reflected  the  changes  in  mathematics 
teaching  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Interpretation  and  analysis 
of  the  subject  received  local  and  nationwide  exposure.  Public 
debates  over  the  merits  of  the  new^programs  and  cries  for  evidence 
of  their  success  in  terms  of  raised  achievement  test  scores  continue 
to  occur,  even  as  a  second  wave  of  curriculum  programs,  is  under 
development.  Critics  advocate  a  ^ack-to-basics  approach  which 
emphasizes  computational  skills.  ^ 

Although  **the  new  matlf*  is  a  catchall  term  for  the  two»decade 
reform  in  school  mathematics,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 


The  introductory  and  trends  section  of  this  overview  was 
xieveloped  by  Ms.  Phyllis^  R,  Klein,  who  is  a  teacher 
educator  and  elementary  mathematics  curriculum 
developer  Jotnuill}  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  The 
Comprehensive  School  Mathematics  Program,  CEMREL, 
Inc. 

Vie  overview  section  describing  products  funded  by  thi 
Sational  Instuutc  of  Education  wm  prepared  J}y  Dr. 
Edward  Esty,  Research  Associate,  Basic  Skills  Group, 
National  Institute  of  Education,  Washington,  D,C 


curriculum  projects  represented  many  different  and  even  opposing' 

■  views  of  what  should  be  included  in  an  ideal  curriculum.  "Using  the 
phrase  *New  Math'  lo  describe  this  era,"  says  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mathematical  Education  (NACOME),  "gives  it  the 
nature  and  flavor  of  such  phrases  as  The  Roaring  Twenties'  o;  ;The 
Great  Society'.*'?  , 

The  major  task  before  school  decisionmakers*  is  one  of 
reassessment:  Which  aspects  of  the  curriculum  reform  will  best  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  the  students  they  serve? 

Review  of  research  developments 

If  ariy  generalizations  can  bq  applied  at  all  to  the.  work  of 
currioiium  projects  in  the  past  two  decades,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 

■  the '^emphasis  was  on  the,  understanding  of  mathematical  processes 
rather  than  on  the  rote  memorization  of  isolated  facts,  that  the  ' 
study  of  mathematics  wa3,,to  be  considered  a  unified  whole,  and  that 
the  content  was  to  include  more  than  just  the  manipulation  of 
numbers.  Goals  for  School  Mathematics,  the,  1963  report  of  the 
Cambridge  Conference  on  School  Mathematics,  advocated 
substantial  enrichment  of  the  entire  school  program  from 
kindergarten  through  secondary  school.  The  recommendations  for 
the  K-6  curriculum  included  topics  such  as  geometry,  probability 
and  statistics,  functions,  graphs,,  equations  and  inequahties,  the 
algebraic  p*Operties  of  number  systems,  and  work  with  logic  and 
sets.  In  the  inter\'ening  years  since  the  Goals  report  was  issued,  these 
content  ^changes  have  been  slow  to  appear  in  texts  and  curriculum 
guides,  if  they  have  appeared  at  all. 

Wliich  aspects  of^  the  reform  movement,  then,  hav6  bgen 
incorporated   into   school   mathematics?   For   one,  the  term 

1  Because  aU'-but  three  of  the  products  described  in  this  section  arc 
mathematics  related,  this  overview  focuses  on  developments  in 
mathematics  instruction. 

2  ,     *  • 

Periodic  summaries  uf  the  unguing  research  and  development  activities  m 
mathematics  education  can  be  obtained  from  such  sources  as  the  ^ 
Yearbooks  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the 
Arithmetic  Teacher,  the  Afathematics  Teacher,  and  the  Journal  for 
Research  in  Mathematics  Education.  Additional  periodic  reviews  of  various 
aspects  of  mathematics  education  are  the  Mathematics  hd'JIcation  Reports 
available  from  the  ERIC  fnformation  Analysis  Center  for' Science. 
Mathematics,  and  linvironnifnlallulucalion^  (Columbus.  Ohio  43212).  A 
good  review  of  the  status  of  mathematics  education  in  this  country  is  tlie 
recent  Vi'tnicw  and  Aual^^^is  of  Sihuu!  Mattuuiutus,  On/t/ci  A-/2,  which 
was  prepared  with  NSF  support  an|I  is  .iv.jildblc  from  the  Conference  Uuard 
of  the  Malhcnialical  Sl'icnccs  (Wasiiinglon,  IXC.  20037), 

^  Mill,  Shirley,  et  al.  Ovcnicw  and  Analysis  of  SJiaol  Mathi'iuattn.  Orades 
A'«/2.  Washington,  IXC  Conference  Board  of  the  Malhcmalieal  Scicnees. 

^    1975,  pp,  21-22, 
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^'arithmetic"  has  been  replaced  by  ^'mathematics  Historical 
systems  ot*  numeraticMi  and  cqunting  in  number  ba'ses  other  than  10 
Hecame  popular  ways  to  begin  each  year's  study.  The  vocabulary  of 
set  theory  found  its  *way  into  books,  even  in  first  grade,  where 
addition,  for  example,  was  presented  in  terms  of  forming  the  union 
of  two  disjoint  sets  of  chicjcens  Tlie  commutative,  associative,  and 
distributive  properties  were  to  be  found  in  vocabulary  lists  of 
elementary  school  texts,  althougli  their'  useful  aspects  in 
computation  were  frequently  ignorecj.  Varying  amounts  of 
geometry.  probabiUty,  functions,  and  graphs  were  also  present  in 
♦exts>  But  the  actual  impact  of  the  innovations  in  curriculum  ''has 
been  modest  relativ«e  to  expectations.**'' 

In  1975.  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  o|*  Mathematics 
commissioned  a  survey  of  second-  and  fifth-grade  instructional 
practices  The  1,200  responses  from  teachers  of  these  grades  showed 
that  textbooks,  objectives,  and  testing  programs  with  which  they 
were  famiUar  eniphasi/ed  computation  with  whole  numbers  and 
fra^nions,  concepts  of  number  and  operations,  and  problem  solving 
and  measurement  Tlie  teachers  judged  that  relativelv'little  clas^  time 
was  devoted  to  geometry^  metric  skills,  graphs,,statistics,  probabiUty, 
and  relations  and  functions'  Thljse  topics  were  most  often  skipped  so^ 
that  more  time  could  be  spent  on  **compii^tational  skills  that  are 
couifortablc  and  valued  by  elementary  teachers.''  ^ 

In  recent, years,  the  mathematics  reform  movemeift  has  come 
under  severe  attadk.  .Perhaps  the  most  outspoken  of  the  critics  has 
been  Morris  Kline,  professor  of  applied  mathematics  at  New  York 
University.  Kline  has  criticized  innovative  programs  for^what  he 
considers  inappropriate  content  and  undue  emphasis  on  abstraction, 
terminology,  and  symboKsni.  His  views  have  been  both  supported 
and  challenged  in  professional  journals  and  the  popular  press.  Many 
mathematics  educators  believe,  however,  that  such  polarization 
("old  or  new,  skills  or  concepts,  concrete  or  abstract,  intuitive  o^ 
formal,  inductive  or  deductive^)  is  fallacious  and  can  only  seriously 
hamper  the  understanding  of  the  spirit  and  accomphshments  of 
recent  innovations. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  released  their 
findings  on' mathematics  achievement  in  the  sumrnei^of  197^,  based 
on  tesis  administered  in  1972  73  to  members  of  the  elementary 
school,  junior  high  school,  secondary  school,  and  adult  population. 
White  the  results  do  not  piovide  a  definitive  statement  on  school 
mathematics  achievement,  the  '*results  on  computation  do  not 
Lunfirnl  charges  that  ^basic  skdU  seriously  deteriorated  during  the 
*new  math'  era."  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  do  "suggest  the  need 
for  greater  attention  to  understanding  basic  concCfjts  in  topics  like 
measurement  and  problem  analysis," 

Patterns  of  instruction,  as  well  as  content,  have  undergone 
^.hange  Several  cuiriculum  projects  advocated  the  changeover  from 
whole  group  instruction  to  alternative  method  of  instruction.  These 
included,  either  alone  or  In  combination,  individual  or  small-group 
instruction  based  on  activity  packages,  task  "cards  or  instructional 
booklets;  laboratory-centered  instruction  based  on  manipulative 
materials;  or  computer-assistetfinstruction.  , 


Together  with  changing  patterns  of  instruction  came  conflicting 
views  about  structuring  the  mathematical  experience.  Two  mutually 
exclusive  approaches  have  evolved.  One  approach  is  to  consider  the 
content  of  mathematics  as  a  "fixed  entity  whick  is  composed  -of 
atomized  elements.  Proponents  of  tjus  philosophy  claim  that 
mathematical  content  can  be  organized  into  a  hierarchy  otSkills  for 
which  precise  behavioral  objectives  can  be  constructed.  Through  a 
series  of  small  steps,  taken  one  at  a  time,  students  can  make  thjcir 
way  through  mathematical  content,  progressing  to  the  next  level  of 
skills  only  after  they  have  shown  competence  in  the  previous  lev^l. 
The  advocates  of  humanistic  education  believe  that  mathematics  is  a 
unified  whole  and  that  students  should  have  exposure  to  mjfny  of 
the  facets  from  their  very  earhest  study  of  the  subject.  The 
proponents  of  ihk  school  beheve  that  students'  creativity  can  be 
stimulated  by  exposure  to  open-ended  probfems  in  somewhat  of  a 
spiral  approach.  As  students  progress,  they  encounter  more  and 
more  sopliisticated  situations  and  begin  to  acquire  an  ever-deepening 
knowledge  and  appreciation  for  the  interrelationship  among 
mathematical  ideas  far  beyond  any  discrete  situation. 

Implieations  for  research  and  practitioner  needs     *  • 

The  implications  for  research  are  manifold,  both  in  terms  of 
content  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  taught.  Among  the  needed 
curriculum  improvements  cited  by  the  NACOME  report  are: 

•  Curriculum  revision  or  reorganization  in  the  liglit  of  the 
increasing  significance  of  computers  and  calculators; 

•  Revision  of  the  program  in  Hglit  of  the  increasing  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  measurement;  and 

•  Integration  pj  statistical  ideas  throughout  the  curriculum  in  an 
effort  to  increase  general  ability  to  collect,. organize,  interpret 
and  understand  quantitative  information.  • 

The  NACOME  report  urges  continuing  attempts  to  find  sound 
empirical  bases  for  the  recommendations  of  ongoing  curriculum 
programs,  as  well  as  comparative  studies  of  alternative  programs. 
Ways  must  be  found  toi  teach  students  of  all  mathematical  abilities. 
Furthermore,  research  is  needed  on  objective  means  for  identifying 
the  characteristics  of  effective  teaching.  As  with  all  new  curriculum 
programs,  serious  attention  must  be  paid  to  what  is  actually  taking 
place  in  the  classroom.  Ivjot  only  must  the  proverbial  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  be  ehminated,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
'teachers  receive  quality  inservice  education  which  will  enable  them 
to  teach  the  ideas  in  these  programs  effectively. 

At  the  local  school  level,  decisionmakers  will  need  to  find  answers 
to  some  very  practical  questions.  Which  patterns  of  instruction  are 
likely  to  work  best  with  the  population  die  school  serves?  Wluch 
philosophical  view  behavioristic  or  humanistic -is  ukely  to  result  in 

Ibid,,  p,  21. 
^  Ibid,,  P.M. 
^  Ibid,,  p.  21. 
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mathematically  competent  students'*  Should  some  or  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Goals  report  of  the  Cambridge  Conference 
^  be  adopted  ia  their^chool?  Wlia/  learnings  will  be  necessary  now 
that  hand  calculators  have  become  increasingly  available?  How  to 
teach  students  to  become  wise  consumers?  How  to  prepare  for  the 
imminent  'changeover  to  the  metric  system?  How  to  provide 
inservice  'training  ahd  support  for  teachers?  And  the  ultimate 
question  tftat  must  be  faced:  If  the  back-to-basics  movement  does 
indeed  prevail,  what  is  basic  to  mathematical  literacy? 

NIE  activities  in  mathematics  aiiji  science      -  ^ 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  NIE's  activities  in  mathematics  and 
.science  are  being  carried  out  in  various  educational  laboratories  and 
centers.  NIE  supports  a  wide  range  of  curriculum  development 
efforts  in  mathematics,  primarily  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Brief  descriptions  of  these  efforts  follow. 

At  CEMREL,  the  Comprehensive  School  Mathematics  Program 
(CSMP)  is  developing  a  K-6  program, 'designed  for  all  abiht>  levels, 
which  is  unique  in  its  cmphosas  on  the  matjicmatital  notions  of 
relations  and  functions.  Also,  CSMP  hds^  finished  another] 
completel)  separate,  program  written  for  very  able  and  highly 
motivated  student?  in  grades  7'12.      ^    ^  ' 

Another  K-6  program,  called  Developing  Mathematical  Processes, 
is  nearing  completion  at  the  Wisconsin  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  Cognitive  Learning.  The  DMP  program  emphasues  work 
With  nuniRulative  materiatsr  inaK^iig  a' gradual  transition  to'^inore 
ab:>tr.ict  representation.  Through  numerous  measuieinent  activities 
the  connection  is  made  continually  between  mathematics  and  the 
physical  world. 

The  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  has  both  the 
well-known  individually  prescribed  instruction  (IPI)  program  in 
mathematics  for  grades  K«6,  and  a  program  called  individualized 
mathematics  (IM)  for  the  early  elementary  grades  IM  is  similar  to 
IPI  with  the  addition  of  a  multitude  of  manipulative  activities.  Also, 
the  IM  program  uses  a  hierarchical  organization  of  objectives  and 
instructionai  units  that  makes  possible  an  individualization  of 


students'  paths  througli  the  program.  The  individualized  science  (IS) 
program  is  designed  to  develop  scientific  knowledge  and  facihtate 
scientific  inquiry  in  children  in  grades  1-6. 

The  Southwest  Educational  Development  Liboratory  is  working 
on  the  exploring  number  concepts  program,  which  is  designed  for 
^kindergarten  and  first-grade  pupils  of  low-income  backgrounds.  The 
distinctive  features  of  this  program  include  heavy  use  of 
manipulatives,  a  continuous  progress  organization,  and  extensive  use 
of  casse'tte  tapes  which  reduces  Vo  a  minimum  the  need  for  children 
to  read  instructions.  / 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  another  education  laboratory, 
is  developing  a  program  for  grades  7  and  8,  called  individualized 
middle  mathematics.  The  program  is  based  on  a  carefully  ordered 
hierarchy  of  objectives^  but  is  designed  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
student  choice  in  determining  which  sequence  to  follow. 

The  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (SWRL)  has 
two  programs  that  are  related  to  mathematics,  both  based  on 
materials  commercially  available  from  other  sources.  One  of  these  is 
the  learning  mastery  system  (LMS),  which  is  de;iigned  to  give 
teachers  a  tool  to  manage  instruction  using  a  specific  existing  text 
series,  LMS  examines  such  a  ser^ies  and  determines  W'hich  of  certain 
skills  should  be  mastered.  It  then  provides  tests  for  those  skills,  and 
exercises  that  review  or  supplement  the  skills.  SWRL  is  also 
developing  a  proficiency  verification  system  (PVS),  with  information 
un  the  effectiveness  of  certain  instructional  programs  in  terms  of  the 
proficij^icies  of  students,  and  J^o  the  degree  to  which  these 
proficiencies  match  'the^aims  of  the  developers. 

Mid-continental  Regional -Educational  Laboratory  has  established 
a,  similar  product  for  use  in  higli  school  biology  programs.  The 
inquiry  role  approach  , (IRA)  provides  a  set  of  teacher  training 
'materials,  and  teacher  and  student  materials  to  facilitate  progress^ 
through  a  series  of  activity  modules  centered  on  a  research  theme. 
The  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  has  produced  a 
similar  set  of  filijis  and  teacher  guides  which  supplement  teaching  of 
the  biological  and  physical  sciences  in  grades  1-6. 
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Twenty-two  stones  for  children  (ages  5  to  14)  designed 
to  introduce  fundamental  mathematics  concepts  in  an 
'appealing  manner 


This  collection  for  yOung  people*  consists  of  22  mathematical  stories,  each  of  which  is 
presented  in  the  .format  of  a  newspaper  for  children.  Each  story  is  printed  in  color  on 
tabloid-size  newsprint  (17-1/2  by  lM/2  inches)  and  is  intended  to  appeal  to  youngsters  in. 
the  5-  to  14-year-old  range.  The* stories  are  completely  independent  of  each  other  and  need 
no  external  explanation.  They  may  be  used  for  individual  or  collective  reading,  at  home  or 
at  school.  ' 

Each  of  the  stories  is  portrayed  by  means  of  the  mathematical  languages  of  arrows,  dots, 
and  strings  which  reinforce  the  ideas  of  the  story.  One  story  CTwo  By  Two**)  also  uses  the 
language  of  a  binary-decimal  abacus.  The  versatility  of  these  nonverbal  languages  is  exploited 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  young  readers  are  personally  inyolved  in  each  story.  They  have  to  answer  questions 
and  use  their  imaginations  to  invent  additional  adventures  for  the  characters  of  the  story. 
They  l^^rn  that  there  is.  room  in  the  make-believe  .world  of  mathematics  for  exercising  the 
aesthetic  sense  and  for  expressing  emotions. 

Nine  of  the  stories  are  intettded  for  very  young  children  (5  to  8  years  of^age).  Here  the 
focus  is  on  the  anecdotal  aspect  of  the  story.  One  of  the  goals  of  these  nine  i)ooks  is  to 
make  the  children  fam'iliar  with  the  nonverbal  mathematical  languages  and  to  leave  them 
with  the  impression  that  these  languages  are  as  natural  and  useful. as  their  regular  language. 

Nine  other  stories  concern  numbers  and  their  relationship  with'  the  world.  These 
particular  stories  are  about  a  boy  and  some  of  ^is  friends  who  just  happen  to  b.e  numoers. 
The  p^^rsomfication  of  numbers  allows  the  introduction  and  use  of  "games**  of  mathematics 
through  one  of  the  most  important  domains  of  cljiildhood— the  world  of  fantasy.  Free  from 
usual  constraints  often  placed  upon  them,  the  numbers  invent  marvelous  games  and  dance  to 
the  tune  of  vividly  colored  arrows.  These  games  are  never  frivolous.  There  are  rules  to  be 
followed;  and  as  a  result,  orderly  patterns  emerge  as  the  numbers  play  or  dancjs. 

Of  the  remaining  four  stories,  two  are  detective  **novels**  introducing  some  interesting 
mathematical  problems;  one  concerns  the  elementary  use  of  quantifiers  in  logic;  and  one 
emphasizes  the  various  and  very  different  aspects  of  just  a  j^ple  straight  line. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Mathematics  and  the  creative  process:  Introduction  of 
some  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics,  how  they 
combine  with  each  other,  how  they  react  with  the  "real 
world/*  ifnd  how  they  are  expressed  in  different  graphical, 
calculative,  and  usual  languages. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

All  youngsters  ages  5  to  14.  Some  of  the  most  simple 
stories  have  been  used  successfully  with  mentally 
handicapped  children,  trainable  as  well  as  educable. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  stories  is:  ( I )  To 
provide  reading  pleasure  for  young  people  by  presenting 
them  with  some  handsome,  living,  and  useful  aspects  of  the 
mathematics  of  today  in  a  fanciful  make-believe  setting, 
and  (2)  to  give  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 


aesthetic  aspect  of  mathematics,  its  expressions  and  its 
languages. 

patte;rns  of  use  \^ 

These  storybooks  are  intended  for  both  the  trade  market 
(bookstores,  supermarkets,  or  department  stores)  and  the 
school  market.  In  the  former  case,  parents  should  use  the 
books  the  same  way  they  use  other  books  bought  for  their 
children*s  reading  pleasure.  If  they  are  purchased  for 
school  use,  they  can  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
mathematics  curriculum,  as  part  of  the  reading  curriculum, 
or  as  a  link  "between  the  two. 

The  CSMP  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  K^3 
makes  extensive  use  of  this  collection  as  an  integral  part  of 
its' instructional  program.  Teachers  who  wish  to  use  some 
of  these  stories  in  their  mathematics  or  reading  programs, 
but  who  do  not  have  the  specific  CSMP  lessons  to  which 
thej'  may  relate,  may  obtaiq  copies  of  the  specific  tessons 
in  question  by  writing  to  CEMREL»  Inc. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Since  the  major  goal  of  these  books  is  to  provide  reading 
enjoyment  for  children,  no  formal  testing  is  used,  Parents  * 
and  te^ichcrs  should  be  able  ,to'  determine  whether  the 
books  appeal  to  their  children  by  the  reactions  of  the 
youngsters,  as  they  read  and  discuss  the  stories.  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  collection  ultimately  rests  with  the 
satisfaction  of  the  customer,  It.*  the  children  themselves. 

TIME  REQUIREMibnrS 

As  with  most  childreVs  literature,  the  time  required  to 
read  a  book  varies  from  child  to  child.  Youngsters  often 
read  their  favorite  books  over  and  over  .again.  When  used 
in  the  classroom,  most  of  these  books  can  provide  activities 
for  one  to  three  full-period  lessons. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

No  special  equipment  or  personnel  are  required. 
Each  booklet  sells  for  $0.35.  Discounts  are 
available  for  quantity  orders.  Price  is  subject  to  change. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS . 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  pro(iuct,  the  issues  of 
potential  harmfulness  has  not  been  explicitly  investigated. 
No  rcpc^rts  of  harmful  results  have  been  received  from 
previous  users  of  this  product.  All  of  the  instructional 
material  is  carefully  scrutinized  to  avoid  any  form  of  social 
bias,  ethnic  or^  sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of/ 
content.  All  shortcomings  of  this  type  are  eliminated  upon 
discovery.     ^  ' 

These  mri  s  have  been  used  informally  by  teachers  in 
'the  classfi >  >n'  In  parents  in  the  home';  and  by  students  on 
an  indepeniua'  basis.  They  have  also  been  used  by 
teachers  of  ..lentally  handicapped  children.  The  reactions 
by  users  and  children  have  been  very  favorable.  No 
systematic  evidence  regarding  the  use  of  the  materials  has 
been  gathered.  Aside  from  the  day-to-day  feedback  from  ' 
students  during  the  development  of  these  stories,  no  formal - 
pilot  tests  have  been  conducted. 
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A  fibn  scries  demonstrating  a  functional-relational 
approach  to  elementary  school  mathematics 


This  product  consists  of  a  film  scries  showing  Frcclcriquc  Papy  teaching  a  variety  of 
CSMP  lessons  to  first  grade  children,*  The  films  are  all  •16mm,  with  sound  and  color,  and 
run  from  13  to  15  minutes^  There  arc  study  guides  for  each  film  consisting  of  suggestions  on 
what  to  look  for  while  viewing  the  films,  as  well  as  some  general  questions  for  discussion 
after  the  film  has  been  shown. 

By  viewing  these  films  and  participating  in  the  discussions- suggested  by  the  \ 
accompanying  study  guides,  elementary  school  educators  (teachers,  administrators,  elementary 
education  students  andjaculty  at  universities,  etc.)  can  gain  an  awareness  of  a  new  approach 
to  elementary  school  mathematics  as  represented  by  the  CSMP  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Since  the  children  in  the  film  are  actually  involved  with  the  new  content  and 
pedagogy  of  jthe  CSMP  curriculum,  the  viewers  can  form  a  much  better  opinion  of  the 
appropriateness  of  this  progrinn  for  Kindergarten  and  first-grade  children  than  they  could  by 
just  scanning  the  instructional  materials  alqne. 

The  CSMP  elementary  school  program  is  based  on  a  humanistic  philosophy  "of  education, 
a  functional-relational  approach  to  mathematics,  and  a  pedagogy  of  situations.  The 
functional-relational  approach  to  mathematics  assumes  that  mathematics  has  a  subject 
Clatter— mathematical  object— and  that  any  effective  study  of  mathematics  consists  largely  in 
discovering  relationships  between  these  objects  and  then  using  these  discoveries  to  solve 
mteresting  problems.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  mathematical  objects  are  those  called 
functions,  or.  mappings.  The  functional-relational  approach  can  start  in  kindergarten  since  no 
formal  language  is  nece;isary.  A  picture  lanRUajie,  consisting  of  large  and  colorful  arfOw 
diagrams,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  relational  notions.  The  feasibility  and  desirAbilily  of** 
this  approach  has  been  adequately  demonstrated  by  thc^  highly  successful  work  of  Madame 
Frederique  Papy,  of  the  Belgian  Center  for  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics.  Tfre  hiimanij^tic 
philosophy  and  the  functional-relalionaJ  approach  combine'  especially  well  with  a  pedagogy  of 
MtuationsMn^which  the  imagination  of  the  children  is  captured  by  an  easily  imagined  situation 
presented  to^the  children,  ^ 

The  CSMP  elementar)^  program  is  a  comprehensive  one  in  which  the  sjtuations  presented 
to  the  children  involve  langiiage  and  logic;  sets,  relations,  and  functions;  combinatorics; 
algebraic  structures,   geometry;   arithmetic  calculation;  and  probability  and  statistics. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

In  the  chart  below^each  of  the  films  is  categorized  in 
terms  of  the  CSMP  content  strand  and  also  in  IcXIJJs  of  the 
nonverbal  languages  which  are  employed  in  that  particular 
lesson.  The  grade  levePis  also  indicated,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  films  were  madu  with  the  children  during 
the  summer,  after  they  had  completed  the  indicated 'grade  I 
level.  • 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICLUMES 

Students  in  eletnentary  education  classes  (graduate  and 
undergraduate)  .studymg  mathematics  curricula  for 
elementary  schools,  and  teachers  being  trained  to  teach  the 
CSMP  elementary -school  program. 

149 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 


(1 )  To  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  CSMP 
elemen'tar>  school  curriculum,  an^2)  to  discuss  some  of 
the  un^qiib  content*  and  pedagogical  methods  employed  in 
the  filfncd  les.sons. 

I  PATTERNS'OF  USE 

The  films  can  be  viewed  in  any  order  as  they  are 
completely  independent  of  each  other.  The  accompanying 
.study  guides  can  ,be  u.sed  to  focus  attention  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  lesson  before  viewing  the  films  and  lo  guide 
the  discussion  after  watching  them. 

This  produAt  can  be  used  on  a  supplementary  ba^sis  in  an 
inservice  or  preservice  course  on  elementary  school 
curricula.  ,  ' 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 
There  is  no  formal  testing. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  . 

Each  film* runs  approximately  15  minutes.  The  amount  of 
time  needed  for  discussion  following  each  film  will  vary 
according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  viewers. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

i*  No  special  procedures  required. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Each  film  can  be  purchased  or  rented.  The  purchase 
price  is  $100  per  film  and  the  rental  price  is  $15  per  week 
plus  postage.  Single  copies ^of  the  study  guide  for  each  filnMi 
can  be  purchased  for  S0.25. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
No  special  personnel  required. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  product,  the  issue  of 
potential  harmfulncss  has  not  been  investigated  expficitly. 
No  reports  of  harmful  results  have  been  received  from 
previous  users  of  this  product. 

All  of  the  instructional  material  is  carefulljr  scrutinized  to 
avoid  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping, 
or  inappropriateness  gf  content.  All  shortcomings  of  this 
type  are  eliminated  upon  discovery. 

These  films  have  been  used  by  CSMP  in  the  training  of 
CSMP  coordinators.  Many  of  the  coordinators  have  then 
elected  to  use  these  films  in  their  local  school  districts 
during  the, training  of  beginning  CSMP  teachers  who  are 
teaching  CSMP  as  part  of  the  field  test  of  CSMP  materials, 
as  noted  in  the  product  description  titled, "CSMP 
Elementary  School  Program  (K-3)." 


DEVILOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEAREL^Inc,       •  ^ 

<For!nii«riy  Ceotml  IMidwettein  R^nal  Educatioiuii  ^ 

Laboratory)  *  ' 

3120  59th  Street  / 
Lottit.  Mo.  63139 


Burt  Kaufman,  Prof  ram '^Diractor  - 
Frederique  Papy^  AsMciata  Dfaaclor  for  Rataare^ 


AVAILAiaiTY  ;  ' 

The  filmt  and  the  study  gukiat  carry  a  1972  oopyr%ht 
and  are  available  from:  •    ^  ^ 

.CEMReC  Inc.  -  > 

3120  59th  Street  *  . 

St.  Louif,  Mo.  63139    .  ^  ^ 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATfCvS  OF 

GRADES  K  TO  2 
(PART  OP   THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  - 
MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 
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A  tcxtbook-ftjr teaching  elementary  mathematics  * 
education  (It  the  undergraduate  level  of  training 

*  ^ 

,  This  is  an  85;page  textbook  for  an  elementary  mathematics  education  course  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  The  content  of  this  book  includes  all  the  topics  of  the  CSMP  K-2 
.curriculum,  as  well  as  a  'discussion  of  the  pedagogical  principles  involved.  An  elementary 
education  student  who  has  successfully  studied  this  course  should  be  well  prepared  to  teach 
any  primary  mathematics  program,  as  well  as  the  CSMP  curriculum. 

•  The  CSMP  elementary  school  program  is  based  on  a  humanistic  philosophy  of  education, 
a  functional-relational  approach  to  mathematics,  and  a  pedagogy  of  situations.  The 
functional-relational  approach  to  mathematics  assumes  that  mathematics  has  a  subject 
matter— mathematical  objects— alid  that  any  effective  study  of  mathematics  consists  largely  in 
discovering' relationships  between  these  objects  and  then  using  these  discoveries  to  solve 
interesting  problems.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  mathematical  objects  are  those  called 
functions,  or  mappings.  The  functional-relational  approach  can  start  in  kindergarten  since  no 
formal  language  is  necessary.  A  picture  language,  consisting  of  large  and  colorful  arrow 
diagrams,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  relational  notions.  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
this  approach  have  been  adequately  demonstrated  by  the  highly  successful  work  of  Madame 
Frederique  Papy  of  the  Belgian  Center  for  the  Pedagogy  of  Matfiematica.  The  humanistic 
philosophy  and  the  functional-relational  approach  combine  especially  well  with  a  pedagogy  of 
situations,  in  vyhich  the  imagination  of  the  children  is  captured  by  an  easily  imagined 
situation  presented  to  them. 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  Papy  Minicomputer,  an  elegantly  simple  and  / 
ultrainexpensive  paper  device  which  enables  very  young  children  to  successfully  encounter 
nontrivial  calculations  which  might  otherwise  be  far  beyond  their  grasp.  The  teacher-directed 
K'2  curriculum  is  supplemented  by  independent  study  involving  individualized  workbooks, 
audiotapes,  manipulatives,  worksheets,  and  games.  The  lessons  for  3d  grade  and  beyond 
also  use  this  multimedia  approach  but  make  increased  use  of  the  children's  developing 
reading  ability  and  place  greater  emphasis  on  independenf  study. 

The  CSMP  elementary  program  is  a  comprehensive  ong^in  which  the  situations  presented 
to  the  children  involve  language  and  logic;  s6ts,  relations,  apd  functions;  combinatorics; 
algebraic  structures;  geometry;  arithmetic  calculation;  and  probability  and  statistics. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

/ 

This  book  deals  with  the  mathematical  content  of  the 
CSMP  primary  school  curriculum.  Chapter  titles  and  page 
lengths  are;  '  ' 

1.  The  Language  of  Strings  and  Arrows  (16  pages) 
LI  Dots,  Strings,  and  Arrows 

1.2  Situations  Described  by  Dots,  Strings,  and  Arrows 

2.  The  Minicomputer  (\0  pages) 

2.1  Introduction 

2.2  Standard  Representation 

2.3  Minicomputer  "Plays'* 

2  4  Addition  in  the  Whole  Numbers        -  ^ 
•  2«5  Multiplication  in  the  Whole  Numbers 

2.6  One  Half  of  and  One  Third  of 
2 J  Subtraction  in  the  Whole  Numbers 

3.  prom  the  Minicomputer  to  the  Standard  Algorithms 
.  (12  pages) 

3.1  The  Integers  and  Subtraction 

3  2  Decimals 
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3.3  The  White  Square  Game  for  Addition  and 
S^ubtraction 

4  Classifications  and  String  Diagrams  (6  pages) 

4.1  More  Examples  of  String  Diagrams 

4.2  Set  Notations  for  String  Diagrams 

4.3  Conventions  for  String  Diagrams 

5.  Relations  and  Arrow  Diagrams  (14  pages) 

5.1  Relations 

5.2  The  Converse  of  a  Relation 

5.3  Composition  of  Relations 

5.4  Funcii  ns 

5.5  The  Solution  of  an  Open  Sentence 

6.  Combinatorics  and  Probability  (8  pages) 

6.1  Counting  Problems 

6.2  Tree  Diagrams 

6.3  Early  Experiences  in  Probability 

6.4  Probability 

7.  Geometry  (.6  pages) 
7.1  Taxi-Distance 
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7.2  Measurement  and  Incidence  Geometry 
8.  Pedagogical  Suggestions  (8  pages) 

8.1  The  Spiral  Development 

8.2  Collective  Teaching 

8.3  The  Lesson  Plan  Format 

8.4  The  Language  of  Strings 
«'8.5  The  Language  of  Arrows. 

8.6  T)m^^Language  of  the  Minicomputer 
*8.7  Combinatorics,  Probability 
8.8  Geometry 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  in  elementary  mathematics  education  classes, 
elementary  school  teachers  taking  inservice  courses,  and 
elementary  school  teachers  and  supervisors '{)eing  trained  to 
teach  the  CSMP  elementary  school  program  are  the 
intended  users. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are,  (l)To  learn  the  mathematical 
.content  of  the  CSMP  primary  school  curriculum,  (2)  to  be 
^  engaged  in  a  pedagogy  of  situations,  (3)  to  be  prepared  to 
teach  any  primary  school  mathematics  program  as  well  as 
the  CSMP  curriculum,  and  (4)  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  pf  the  CSMP  elementary  school  program  and  the 
pedagogical  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  ^ 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  book  can  serve  as  either  a  basic  or  supplementary 
text  of  a  standard  elementar>  mathematics  education 
course.  As  such,  the  instructor  is  completely  free  to 
develop  individual  patterns  of  usage.  To  obtain  maximum 
benefit  from  suclj  a  course,  the  developers  recommend  that 
the  same  pedagogical  principles  that  underlie  the  CSMP 
curriculum  for  children  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  this 
course  to  adults.  Problem  sets  and  exercises^  are  spread 
throughout  the  book,  and  a  separately  bound  answer  ke^'  is 
included  with  each  copy  of  the  text.  The  answer  keys  can 
be  withheld  from  the  studenffat  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor. 

This  book  can  also  he  used  on  a  supplementary  basis  in 
an  inservice  or  prcscrvice  course  on  elementar>  school 
curriculums.  * 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

'  Thpre  is  no  formal  testing  program.  Presumably,  student 
"  evaluation  is  an  ongoing  part  of  the  instructor's  activities. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  instructor  use  the  exercises  and 
,    problem  sets  in  the  book  as  part  of  a  continual  assessment 
procedure. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

About  30  hours  of  instructional  time  are  needed  to  cover 
adequately  the  contents  of  this  book.  This  can  be  provided 
by  the  usual  one-quarter  elementary  mathematics  education 
course  meeting  3  hours  per  week  or  in  a  more 
concentrated  workshop  format. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

♦ 

No  special  procedures  are  required. 
"  .Summaiy  Cost  Information 

This  book  (including  the  separately  bound  answer  key) 
cost^  $2.25  per  copy.  Each  student  needs  one  copy  of  the 
book  which  probably  will  not  be  reusable  since  it  is  printed 
on  newsprint  paper  and  has  a  softback  cover. 

Personnel  Required  for  Produ^Adoption  and  Implementation 

Instructors  of  elementary  mathematics  education  courses 
should  be  able  to  teach  this  course  without  any  special 
training. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

'\> 

Becaute  of  the  nature  of  this  product,  the  issue  of 
potential  harmfulness  has  i?ot  been  explic^itly  investigated.  ' 
No  rep'orts  of  harmful  results  have  been  received  from 
previous  users  of  this  product. 

All  of  the  instructional  material  is  carefully  scrutinized  to 
avoid  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping, 
or  inappropriateness  of  content.  All  shortcomings  of  this 
type  are  eliminated  upon  discovery. 

This  text  has  been  used  by  CSMP  in  training  CSMP 
coordinators,  who  In  turn  have  used  it  in  their  local  school 
districts  as  the  basic  tckt  in  the  training  of  beginning 
CSMP  teachers.  That  it  has  been  used  successfully  in  this 
regard  is  attested  to  by  the  success  of  these  teachers  in  the  ' 
field  trial  of  the  CSMP  elementary  program.  As  noted  in 
the  product  description,  titled  CSMP  Elementary  School 
Program  kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  classes  in 

school  districts  began  using  CSMP  materials  in  1973-74. 
The  rtext  year,  the  number  of  classes  from  these  same 
school  districts  increased  to  448. 
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The  product  carries  a  1974[  cpp^rrigbt  and  jb  availaNi 

from: 
X:EMREL,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  tt'egional  Educatiooal  ''■/'^f^ 
'    Laboratory)  ■ ■■. ;  V-'^^'^Ml 

3l20  5'9th*SL         ■.  X 
SL  Louii,  Mo.  63139  /.-'.M 
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A  program  providing  a  complete  mathematics  curriculum 
for  students  in  grades  KtoS 


The  portion  of  the  CSMP  Elementary  School  Program  described  here  provides  a 
complete  mathematics  curriculum  for  all  students  in  grades  K  to  3.  Included  are  lesson  plans 
for  teachers,  worksheets  and  workbooks  for  students^  manipulatives,  storybooks, 
supplementary  materials  for  slow  learners,  and  teacher  training  materials  (manual  for  teacher 
trainers,  textbook  for  teachers,  and  demonstration  films). 

The  goals  for  the  total  K  to  6'program  include  a  development'of  the  standard  number 
systems  (natural  numbers,  jntegers,  rational  numbers,  decimals,  and  real  numbers)  and  their 
operations  interwoven  with  a  two-pronged  development  of  geometry.  On  the  one  hand,  a  rich 
variety  of  experiences  in  combinatorial  and  metric  geometry  are  present  throughout  the 
program  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  carefully  developed  sequence  of  activities  in^affine 
(parallelogram)  geometry  is  presented  which  highlights  the  geometrical  interpretations  of  the 
number  systems  on  the  line,  provides  deep  insight^  into,  the  geometry  of  the  plane,  and 
eventually,  the  linkages  between  the  number  systems  and  the  Euclidean  plane.  On  an  equal 
footing  with  the  above,  the  CSMP  K  to  3  curriculum  includes  a  strong  component  of 
probability,  statistics,  and  combinatorics.  Computational  skills  are  not  slighted.  Students  using 
the  program  can  be  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  skills  at  least  as  high  as 
those  taking  a  more  traditional  program. 

The  content  uses  the;  basic  unifying  mathematical  ideas  of  set,  function,  and  relation  to 
provide  the  mathematical  framework  in  which  the  content  is  developed.  Powerful  pedagogical 
devices  are  exploited,  providing  several  nonverbal  languages  which  render  these  underlying 
ideas  accessible  to  very  young  (kindergarten  and  1st  grade)  children.  Through  these 
languages,  the  children  are  able  to  apply  mathematical  ideas  effectively  and  creatively  to 
explore  the  content  directly  without  wading  through  cumbersome,  sterile  terminology  and 
notation. 

The  content  is  learned  in  an  atmosphere  of  applications,  from  simple  story  situations  in 
the  early  grades  to  challenging  applications  to  nontrivial  simulations  of  real  world  problems 
*  in  the  upper  grades.  The  emphasis  is  at  all  times  on  a  two-level  approach  to  learning: 
MJndcrstandmg  the  content  itself  and  its  applications,  as  well  as  uijderstanding  the  techniques 
an^  processes  of  learning  the  content.  It  is  the  latter  form  of  knowledge  which  gives  the 
students  the  power  to  apply  the  former. 

The  program,  is  based  on  a  firm  conviction  that  mathematics  is  a  unified  whole  and 
shouldL^e  learned  as  such.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  the  use  of  the  spiral  approach.  CSMP 
content  is  sequenced  in  spiral  form  so  that  each  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  each 
area  of  content  continuously  throughout  the  program.  This  approach  consciously  precludes 
atomizing  the  content  and  mastering  each  bit  before  continuing  to  the  next.  Rather,  each 
student  spirals  through  j-epeated  exposures  to  the.  content,  building  interlocking  experiences^ 
of  ever  increasing  sophistication.  , 

Another  conviction  is  that  no  single  method  of  classroom  management  suffices  to  meet 
.  the  needs  of  every  student.  Hence,  the  program  is  constructed  to  allow  numerous 
opportunities  for  whole  class  participation,  small  group  participation,  and  independent 
individual  study. 

Particularly  grades  K  to  1,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  •extent  in  grades  2  to  3,  while 
students  arc  still  struggling  to  become  proficient  in  reading  and  writing  their  own  language, 
the  CSMP  program  is  teacher  directed-.though  not  teacher  dominated.  The  K  to  I  and  2 
to  3  materials  are  constructed  to  maximize  teacher-student  and  student-student  interaction. 
The  students  immediately  begin  to  investigate  mathematical  concepts  in  concrete  situations 
that  are  appealing  and  meaningful  to  them. 

Individualization,  at  this  level,  is  achieved  through  graded  series  of  workbooks  integrated 
into  the  basic  sequence  of  lessons.  Due  to  the  spiral  nature  of  the  curriculum,  each  student 
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can  use  a  workbook  series  for  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  weeks  without  losing  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  class  and  at  the  san^e  time  work  his/her  way  up  through  the  series  according 
to  growing  capacity.  \ 

Thc^  content  is  not  presented  as  an  artificial  structure  external  to  children's  experience 
and  into  which  they  are  thrust,  but  rather  as  an  extension  of  experiences  that  children  have 
encountered  in  their  development,  both  in  real  life/ and  in  fantasy.  The  child  is  led  through 
sequences  of  problem  solving  experiences,  presented  in  gamelike  as  well  as  story  settings. 
Powerful  nonverbal  languages  enable  the  children  immediate  access  to  the  mathematical 
ideas  ^ind  methods  necessary,  not  only  for  solving  these  problems,  but  also  for  continually 
expanding  their  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts  themselves. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

Mathematics  for  grades  K  to  3  organized  according  to 
the  following  content  strands.  Numerical  games  and 
algorithms,  numerical  relations,  the  languages  of  strings  and 
arrows,  geometry  and  measurement,  probability,  statistics, 
and  combinatorics. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  abilities  in  grades  K  to  3. 

^The  developers  believe  that,  with  some  minor  adaptation, 
a  major  segment  of  this  K  to  3  curriculum  would  be 
appropriate  for  mathematically  slow  and  below-average 
students  in  grades  4  to  8,  as  well  as  intermediate  level 
educably  mentally  retarded  students.  This  belief  is  based  on 
positive  feedback  from  several  recent  demonstration  classes 
of  such  students  conducted  by  CSMP  staff  members.  The 
regular  teachers  of  these  classes,  as  well  as  many  teachers 
in  the  audience,  requested  immediate  help  in  providing  an 
adapted  version  of  the  CSMP  K  to  3  curriculum  for  their 
use.' 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ' 

The  underlying  belief  on  which  the  CSMP  Elementary 
School  Program  is  grounded  is  that  the  basic  purposes  of 
teaching  mathematics  at  the  elementary  scjiool  level  are. 
(1)  To  impart  some  important  strUcturjes  of  rational 
thought;  (2)"*to  give  student^  the  capacity  to  mathematize  a 
situation  and. solve  interesting  and  challenging  problems; 
(3)  to  awaken  arl  needle  the  students*  curiosity  by 
constantly  throwing  challenges  at  them;  (4)  to  teach 
students  calculation;  (5)  to  teach  students  how  to 
formulate  good  questions;  (6)  to  help  students  develop  the 
capacity  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  result  by 
themselves,  whether  it  be  a  calucation  or  a  mathematical 
argument,  and  (7)  to  make  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
mathematics  aesthetically  pleasing  and  intellectually 
satisfying*. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher's  guide  for  the  CSMP  kindergarten  program 
consists  of  a  variety  of  suggested  activities  organized  into 
four  sections  according  to  content  (relations;  numbers; 
logic,  language,  classification,  and  geometry).  A  suggested 
sequence  of  lessons  shows  the  teacher  a  way  of  spiraling 
and  interweaving  these  four  sections.  However,  the  teacher 


is  free  to  choose  different  sequences  since  there  is  very 
little  dependence  from  one  sectio.n  to  another. 

The  teacher's  guide  for  the  CSMP  1st  grade  program 
contains  lesson  plans  for  308  separate  lessons,  many  of 
them  lasting  only  15-20  minutes.  There  is  also  a  suggested 
sequence  list  which  teachers  are  encouraged  to  alter 
according  to  their  needs.  Lessons  prerequisite  to  other 
lessons  are  clearly  indicated. 

The  teacher's  guide  for  the  CSMP  2d  and  3d  grade 
programs  is  organized  into  six  strands  (numerical  games 
and  algorithms;  numerical  relations;  the  languages  of  strings 
andsarrows;  geometry;  probabilityt  statistics,  and 
combinatorics;  and  workbooks).  There  is  a  suggested 
sequence  for  each  strand.  The  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
use  a  different  strand  on  each  day  of  the  week  during  the 
school  year.  The  two  numerical  strands  and  workbook 
strand  should  each  occur  I  day  each  week;  the  other  two 
strands  should  each  occur  2  weeks  out  of  every  3.  There 
are  15  workbook  series  in  grade  2,  and  23  in  grade  3, 
each  of  which  is  graded  at  3  different  difficulty  levels. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Student  evaluation  should  be  an  ongoing  part  of  the 
teacher's  daily  activities.  The  workbook  strand  can  serve  as 
an  effective  evaluative  instrument,  used  on  a  weekly  basis. 
The  more  than  200  worksheets  can  be  used  diagnostically 
to  help  with  daily  planning.  Special  suggestions  and 
materials  are  provided  to  aid  the  teacher  with  those 
students  who  are  having  difficulty  even  with  the  lowest 
level  workbooks  and  worksheets. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  CSMP  materials  for  grades  I  to  3  comprise  a 
complete  mathematics  curriculum  for  those  grades.  As 
such,  40-45  minutes  per  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
program  At  the  kindergarten  level  between  I  and  1-1/2 
hours  per  week  should  suffice  to  complete  all  the  suggested 
activities.  However,  if  less  time  than  this  is  available,  a 
substantial  pari  of  the  program  can  still  be  completed 
successfully, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  CSMP  Elementary  Program  does  not  require  a 
specialist  teacher  The  test  group  for  the  K  to  2  segment 
totals  about  18.000  students  taught  by  regular  teachers. 
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The  3d  grade  segment  will  be  pilot  tested  during  1975-76. 
Since  not  all  schools  have  kindergartens,  the  K  materials 
are  not  prerequisite  for  successful  use  of  the'  1st  grade 
materials.  While  the  program  was  designed  for  the  more 
typical  single-teacher  classroom,  it  has  beeh  very 
successfully  taught  in  team-teaching  situations,  in  cross-agc- 
grouped  clasrrooms,  ^nd  in  other  variations  of  classroom 
organization. 

Each  school  district  implementing  the  CSMP  elementary 
school  program  identifies  a  CSMP  coordii^tor.  The 
coordinators  are  given  about  two  weeks  of  intensive 
training  at  a  CSMP  summer  workshop  to  acquire  the 
mathematical  and  pedagogical  background  necessary  to 
Install  the  program  as  well  as  to  learn  implementation  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Upon  returning  to  their  school 
systems,  the  coordinators  then  conduct  preschool 
workshops  for  all  teachers  who  will  be  using  the  CSMP 
curriculum  in  their  classrooms  for  the  first  time  during^  the 
coming  year.  Optimally,  the  cot)rdinator-led  workshops 
provide  a  minimum  of  8. hours  of  instruction  for  kindergarten 
teachers,  l6  hours  for  1st" grade  teachers  and  24  hours  for 
2d  and  3d  grade  teachers.  The  coordinator  should  also 
continue  to  support  teachers  during  the  year  through 
inservice  workshops,  observation  of  classes,  and  general 
troubleshooting  activities.  , 

The  experience  of  the  developers,  so  far,  has  shown  that 
the  summer  teacher  training  is  needed,  that  there  does 
have  to  be  careful  orientation  6f  coordinators  to  the 
materials,  and  that  fpllowup  visitatiojis  to  teachers  and 
workshops  by  the  coordinators  are  helpful. 

Field  reports  indicate  that  the  nonconsumable  materials 
last  from  2  to  3  years  before  replacement  is  necessary. 
The  field-test  version  of  these  materials,  was 
produced  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  keep  initial  costs  as  low 
as  possible.  It  is  assumed  that  for  the  eventual  published 
version  of  this  program,  the  nonconsumable  materials  will 
be  more  durable  and  of  higher  quality. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  class,  student  materials  can 
be  purchased  in  varying  multiples  of  six.  Each  of  the  items 
needed  for  the  program  can  be  purchased  separately.  There 
is  an  approximate  lO  percent  saving  by  ordering  a  full 
classroom  set  of  materials  rather  than  item  by  item. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption-and  Implementation 

Most  regular  classroom  teachers  can  implement  this 
curriculum,  provided  a  coordinator  is  available  to  help  with 
a  modest  amount  of  training  and  supervi^on.  At  present, 
workshops  to  train  coordinators  are  provioed  each  summer 
by  CEMREL,  Inc  Year-round  consultation  to  participating 
school  districts  is  also  provided  by  CEMREL,  Inc. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  product,  the  issue  of 
potential  harmfulness  has  not  been  e;cplicitly  investigated. 


No  reports  of  harmful  results  have  been  received  from 
previous  U$ers  of  this  product.  All  of  the  instructional 
material  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  avoid  any  form 
of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  shortcomings  of  this  type 
were  eliminated  upon  discovery.' 

The  program  has  been  lised  successfully  in  many 
different  kinds  of  school  districts  fro.m  large  urban  districts 
to  small  rural  ones.  Individual  classes  have  encompassed 
wide  ranges  in  ability,  in  socioeconomic  status,  and  in 
racial  compositioi^.  The  program  has  also  been  used 
successfully  in  various  classroom  structures  including 
multigrade  use,  team-teaching,  and  small-group  instruction. 

Claims 

The  product  has  been  very  carefully  developed.  Each 
grade  level  of  the  program  has  been  developed  over  a  3- 
year  cycle  of  classroom  experience  beginning  with  the 
direct  involvement  of  CSMP  writers  in  teaching  classes  and 
culminating  in  the  use  of  the  materials  by  regular  teachers 
under  the  observation,  but  without  the  assistance,  of  CSMP 
personnel.  During  this  time,  considerable  information  was 
obtained  from  both  informal  day-to-day  feedback  and  m6re 
formafl  evaluation  data  collected  by  an  autonomous 
evaluation  group  working  with  the  program.  During  the 
whole  of  the  development  cycle,  mathematiciafls  and  math 
educators  assisted  CSMP  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
ranging  from  a  month  at  a  time  to»  a  year,  in  residence. 
^As  part  of  the  summative  evaluation  of  CSMP,  reviews 
of  program  materials  were  conducted  separately  by  five 
independent  mathematicians  and  math  educators 
recommended  by  the  Mathejnatical  Association  of  America 
as  persons  qualified  to  dvafuate  a  mathematics  curriculum. 
The  feviewers  found  the  content  of  the  program  to  be 
sound,  and  generally  liked  the  materials. 

Users  of  the  program  have  been  favorably  impressed.  In 
1973  a  field  trial  was  initiated  in  138  kindergarten  and  1st 
grade  classes  frdm  29  school  districts.  Questionnaire  and 
interview  data  from  teachers  indicated  that  CSMP  was 
overwhelmingly  preferred  to  previously  used  mathematics 
programs  on  dimensions  of  student  interest,  achievement, 
and  overall,  quality.  The  number  of  students  using  the 
CSMP  program  increased  within  the  original  sites,  from 
about  4,000  in  1973  to  about  13,000  in  1974. 

The  program  is  effective  in  promoting  student  learning. 
Controlled  comparisons  were  made  at  the  1st  grade  level 
between  23  pairs  of  CSMP  and  comparison  classes.  On  , 
eight  tests  of  standard  1st  grade  content,  constructed  from 
an  analysis  of  five  leading  school  texts  independent  of  the 
content  of  CSMP,  CSMP  classes  outperformed  comparison 
classes  on  all  but  one  test,  significantly  so  (p  <  .05)  on  two 
of  the  teMs.  On  each  of  three  individually  administered 
tests  of  cognitive  skills  in  mathematics,  CSMP  classes  had 
higher  scores,  though  not  significantly  so  at  .05  level.  On 
tests  of  specific  CSMP  content,  administered  .to  CSMP 
classes  only  (since  much  of  the  dontent  was  not  taught  to 
comparison  classes),  performance  was  judged  at  least 
adequate  in  each  of  the  12  content  areas  tested. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OuantityNecded 


Cost  pcr  Item  in 
Dollars* 


Replacement  Rate** 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Diffi^rent 
from  Distributor 


Classroom  set,  including  student 
workbooks  and  worksheets,  <r 
manipulativcs,  teacher's  guide,  etc. 

1  set  per  30  students. 

K:  4000  initially/ 
1st:  175.00  initially, 

28.00  replacement 
set  of  consumables 
110.00  for 
replacement  set  of 
consumables 

✓ 

2d:  160.00  initially, 
3d:  To  be 
announced 

135.00  for 
replacement  set  of 
consumables 

Textbook  for  training  teachers 

1  per  teacher 

2.25 

*Priees  subject  to  cliaiigc.     **WorkbDDks  and  wprksliccts  CDnsuiiwble  yearly. 


DEVELOPEK/AU1VOB: '  ^  ■ 
'  CEMRELV  Iiic;  ~  ' .  _  — ^ . -;,  .....  'A;.-....- 

(Formerly  Central  Mtdwesten  Ref^^^iMigitfl 
I-     Labomofy)  ■  ',  /  ^   '  -'^--iT^i 

•''3120  59tti "St.   ■    ,  •■•■"^•;^;>tr:T;;C 
St  Lo^^.Mo.  MI39'  j'' ^■■V■:.;^/^^H'* 

Burt  A.  K«ifliMn»  IPfopwm  Director  ,  VV 
Ficderique  fapy,  Aaioam  IHrcetor  tot  Reaeerdl  , 

f;  The  iKMerMi  art  copyriglrted  and  m  avaSaMe  tKNa; 

'CEMKEI^.  be. 
'    3120  JWl  St. 

St  LoHii.  Mo.  63139 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  problem-oriented  approach  to  probability  for 
grades  7-12 


A  Short  Course  in  Probability  is  a  problem-oriented  approach  to  discrete  probability  in 
which  rather  sophisticated  situations  are  analyzed  without  any  prerequisite  theory.  The  course 
was  created  to  introduce  secondary  school  students  (grades  7-12)  to  probabilistic  thinking 
ahd  problem  solving  without  requiring  a  theoretical  background  in  probability  theory.  The 
only  {prerequisite  for  this  course  is  standard  competence  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  positive 
rational  numbers  and  positive  decimals.  The  problem-oriented  approach,  as  an  initial      *  « 
introduction  to  probability  theory,  has  several  important  advantages  over  a  theoretical 
introduction:  (1)  It  provides  a  strong  motivation  for  a  later  theoretical  course,  (2)  it  provides 
the  concrete  foundations  and  examples  needed  for  later  abstraction,  (3)  it  introduces 
students  very  quickly  into  one  of  tKe  most  important  and  dynamig  areas  of  modern 
mathematical  applications,  (4)  it  permit  students  to  work  on  interesting  and  challenging 
probli^ms  with  a  minimum  background  in  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  (5)  it  is  practically 
void  of  sophisticated  terminology  and  abstract  notation  which  often  stand  as  barriers  between 
student  and  content,  and  (6)  it  permits  a  fast  pace*  with  maximum  participation  by  students. 

The  course  consists  of  a  student  text  (115  pages)  and  an  answer  key  for  the  teacher. 
Five  lessons  given  to  a  group  pf  10  7th-graders  when  this  course  was  being  developed  were 
vWeo  taped  from  whiph  2  sets  of  black-and-white  kinescopes  wer^j  made.  These  kinescopes 
are  available  for  rental.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  kinescopes^  may  also  be  purchased  in  black 
and  white  or  color.  • 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  probability  and  combinatoric 
problems  involving  multistage  experiments  and  the  Monte 
Carlo  simulation  method. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  ability  levels  in  grades  7-12  are  the 
intended  users  and  beneficiaries. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  purposes  of  this  short  course  in  probability  is: 
(1)  To  introduce  the  student  to  probabilistic  thinking  in  a 
problem-solving  mode,  (2)  to  give  the  student  some 
experience  in  an  important  branch  of  modern  applied 
mathematics,  (3)  to  provide  a  solid  concrete  background 
for  a  later  theoretical  study  of  probability^  theory,  and  (4) 
to  provide  something  totally  different  from  the  usual 
secondary  school  mathematics  program  which  can  be  used 
on  a.  supplementary  basis  for  a  short  . period  of  time  to 
arouse  the  students'  interest  and  curiosity. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  is  a  supplementary  unit  of  instruction  in 
mathematics  which  can  be  taught  any  time  from  the  7th  to 
12th  grades,  depending  on  the  interest  and  numerical 
ability  of  the  class.  The  kinescopes  of  five  of  the  lessons 
can  be  shown  to  the  class  at  the  optiop  of  the  teacher.  If 
shown,  the  teacher  can  use  the  filni  as  an  instructional 
lesson  itself  by  stopping  it  from  ^time  to  time  to  have 
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Students  answer  the  questions  asked  of  the  film  class,  or  as 
a  review  lesson  (i.e.,  showing  the  film  after  having  first 
taught  the  fesson).  In  either  case,  bj  viewing  the  films  the 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  one  of  the 
true  master  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  world.  Professor 
Arthur  Engel  of  West  Germany. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  test  for  this  course  is  available.  The  teacher  should 
also  use  the  exercises  and  problem  sets  worked  on  by  the 
students  for  assessment  purposes. 

TIME.  REQUIREMENTS 

With  average  and  above-average  students,  this  course 
should  be  completed  within  15  class  periods,  each  lasting 
50-60  minutes.  For  slower  students,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  delay  the  teaching  of  this  course  until  senior  high 
school.  For  such  students  an  additional  five  class  periods 
would  be  beneficial. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Once  a  teacher  or  school  district  has  made  the  decision 
to  use  this  course,  the  only  major  procedural*  question  is  at 
which  grade  level  to  teach  it.  The  course  was  developed 
with  a  very  bright  group  of  10  students  during  the  summer 
between  their  7th  and  8th  year  in  school.  Since  that  time 
the  course  has  been  taught  successfully  to  well-motivated 
and  verbally  capable  junior  high  school  students,  as  well  as 
to  average  and  poorly  achieving  students  at  various  high 
school  grade  levels. 
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The  only  other  decisiop  to  be  made  is  whether  to  teach 
the  course  with  or  without  the  kinescopes.  These  five  films 
are  completely  optional;  all  problems  solved  in  the  films 
are  completely  solved  in  the  student's  text. 

4 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  cost  for  this  course  is  $5  per  student  and  $0.65  per 
teacher.  Each  of  the  five  kinescopes  (45  minutes  running 
time  for  each)  is  available  for  rental  ($10  per  film  per 
week  plus  postage)  or  purchase  ($155  per  film,  black-and- 
,'hite-.$300  per  film,  color). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Regular  secondary  school  mathematics  teachers  can  teach 
this  course  with  no  additional  training. 

V 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^  . 

Because  of  the  qature  of  this  product,  the  issue  of 
potential  harmfulness  has  not  been  explicitly  investigated. 
No  reports  of  harmful  results  have  been  received  from 
previous  users  of  this  product. 

All  of  the  instructional  material  is  carefully  scrutinized  to 
avoid  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping, 
or  inappropriateness  of  content.  All  shortcomings,  of  this 
type  are  eliminated  upon  discovery. 
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The  product  is  intended  as  a  supplementary  unit  of 
instruction,  to  be  taught  any  time  from  the.  7th  to  the  12th 
grade  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  requiring  only 
about  3  weeks  of  instruction.  It. has  not  been  widely  tested. 
Two  7th'  and  two  1 1  (h-grad*  classes  of  above-average 
ability  have  successfully  completed  the  course  with 
untrained  teachers  and  without  assistance  fro;n"CSMP,  In 
addition,  CSMP  has  completed  some  internal  trials  of  this 
course:  Data  from  tests  administered  to  students  upon  ^ 
completion  of  the  course  revealed  that  students  were 
generally  successful  with  definitional  and  striiightforward 
applications  of  basic  probabilistic  concepts  of  dependent 
and  independent  events,  permutations  and  combinations, 
and  the  use  of  tree  diagrams.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
information  is  based  on  very  limited  evidence,  and  this 
evidence  also  indicates  that  a  longer  period  of  instruction 
may  be/necessary  before  students,  on  their  own,  can 
successfully  solve  many  of  the  more  complex  problems 
occurring  in  the  text*  Two  reports  on  these  trials  are 
avail;^jble:  ^ 

(1)  Test  Data  from  Pilot  Trial  of  "A  Short  Course  In 
Probability,"  Martin  Herbert,  CEMREL  Evaluation 
(mimeograph). 

(2j  Test  Data  from  Second  Pilot  Trial  of  "A  Short 
Course  In  Probability,"  Margin  Herbert,  CEMREL 
Evaluation  (mimeograph). 


Required  Items 


Student  text 

Answer  key  for  student  text 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars . 


1  per  student 
1  per  teacher 


Replacement  Rate 
and^^ost^ 


5,00  ^    Consumable  yearly 
.65       Reusable  / 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


OEVUbOPER/AirmOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc.    '  * 

(Foraierl}'  Ceotnd  MMweiteni  Regioinl 

lUdMiiniiocy)  '  -  ' 
3120  59tb  St  ■■ 

St.  touk,  Mo.  63139  *  }^ 

Burt  Vasdrnm,  ftopun  Director, 
Ardwir  Eafei.  St^T  Asaodtte 


Tlie  OMtefMh  aie  copyiiglitedl  and  tfe^fwpMMi* 

CEMREL,  be.  ,    ,  » 

3120  5!Hb  St. 

St.  Look  Mo.  6313$  . 


o 
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A  program  to  bring  modem  mathenmtics  to  highly  verbal, 
well-motivated  students  in  grades  7-12 


The  Elements  bf  Mathematics  (EM)  is  a  7th-  through  1 2th-grade  program  designed  to  ^ 
bring  goodv  modern^  mathematics  to  highly  verbal,  well-motivated  students  who  are  in  the 
upper  10-15  percent  of  the  school  population.  The  program  consists  of  a  series  of  16 
textbooks,  supplementary  materials  (such  as  films  that  deal  with  some  of  the  content  of  a 
book  0  chapter  on  probability),  and  various  support  materials  (such  as  quizzes  and  answer, 
keys). 

The  materials  ve  intended  to  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  studying  book  0,  ; 
the  class  isMed  by  a  teacher;  each  student  studies  individually  in  books  1-3;  and  in  books  4- 
12,  a  seminar  or  problem-session  approach  is  oftdn  most  effective.  The  roles  of  the  teacher 
and  students  vary  accordingly.  In  book  0,  the  teacher  directs  the  students'  work;  the 
relationship  is  close  to  the  classical  one  between  teacher  and  pupil,  although  there  is  heavy 
emphasis  onlexperim'entation  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In  books  1-3,  the  teacher  becomes 
a  resource  person  who  answers  questions  when  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the  individual 
study. of  the  materials.  In  bpoks  4-12,  the  teacher  is  a  discussion  group  leader  who 
orchestrates  the  students'  exposition  of  solutions  to  problems  posed  jn  the  text.  The  student 
studies  individually  and  yet  prepares  solutions  to  problems  for  presentation  to  thp  rest  of  the 
group. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  Elements  of  Mathematics  Pro^mw*  deals  with 
mathematics  topics  normally  covered  in  junior  high  school 
to  topics  usually  not  encountered  before  the  advanced 
undergraduate  level.  There  is  a  careful  development  of  high 
school  algebra,  the  theory  of  relations  and  functions,  the 
standard  number  systems,  elementary  number  theory,  the 
calculus  of  one  variable,  affine  and  projective  geometry, 
linear  algebra,  grOup  and  ring'theory,  finite  probability 
theory,  and  measure  theory,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to 
computer  science. 

'   INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Intended  users  arij  highly  motivated  students  with  high 
'    verbal  ability  in  grades  7-12,  approximately  the  top  10-15 
percent  of  the  school  population. 

Although  the  program,'  as  a  whole,  was  designed  ^^^^^^^ 
complete  for  the  junior  high  school-senior  high  school-age 
range,  book  0  of  the  program  has  been  used  strictly  for 
*  junior  high  school.  In  this  case,  it  was  found  that  the 
selection  of  students  need  not  be  so  demanding. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  v 

The  major  goals  are:  ( 1 )  To  familiarize  the  student  with 
some  of  the  basic  ideas,  techniques,  language,  and 
notations  of  mathematics;  (2)  to  help  the  student  develop 
the  ability  to  read  and  to  write  mathematical  arguments, 
(3)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  axiomatic  method; 
*    (4)  to  Kelp  the  student  develop  an  appreciation  of  what 
sthis  method  does  and  does  not  provide;  (5)  to  familiarize 
the  studottlvwith  the  process  of  abstractidn  and  the  role 
this  playk  inHie  development  of  a  mathematical  theory, 
and  (6)  to  provide  experience ^with  nontrivial,  relevant 
applications  of  mathematics— ih  particular,  to  familiarizd 
the  studepl  with  the  notion  of  model  building  and  to 

erJc 


provide  opportunities  of  developing  mathematical  models  of 
**rear'  situations. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  EM  program  begins  at  th6  7th  grade;  and  for  the 
first  2  or  3  years  of  the  program,  students  study  books  0 
and  A  simultaneously  with  books  1-3.  Thereafter,  students 
study 'such  books  as  4,  5,  and  6.  All  students  who  study 
the  EM  program  for  6  years  should  Tfmish  book  6,  but 
man);  ©f  the  abler  students  will  be  able  to  finish  several  of 
books  7-12.  While  books  1-6  have  to  be  studied  in  linear 
ohder,  books  7-12  offer  several  alternative  sequencings  and 
programs.  The  only  interdependency  that  should  be 
respected  is  that  books  7  and  1 1  are  prerequisites  for  book 
12.  Books  B  and  C  are  supplementary  books  that  can  be 
dipped  into  as  the  student  progresses  through  the  series. 

Books  0-3  can  be  used  as  a  junior  high  school  EM 
program  if  continuation  at  the  high  school  level  is 
impractical  or  cannot  be  arranged.  Book  0,  chapters  1-9, 
could  comprise  a  7th-grade  or  7th-8th-grade  honors 
program  for  the  upper  25  pei'cent  of  the  population. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Quizzes  are  available  which  may  bp  used  to  gage  the 
student's  level  of  understanding  at  various  stages  in  each 
book.  It  is  also  recommended  that  daily  homework 
exercises  and  problem  sets  be  collected  regularly  and  used 
as  part  of  the  general  overall  assessment  of  EM  students. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  complete  the  full  program  (books  0-12),  the 
student  will  need  to  spend  one  period"  (50-60  minutes)  per 
day  on  the  EM  program  throughout  junior  high  school 
(grades  7-9)  and  two  periods  per  day  throughout  senior 
high  school  (grades  10  12).  The  alternative  uses  described 
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above  require  50-60  minutes  per  day  in  order  to  complete 
the  corresponding  amount  of  material. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  students  should  be  Carefully  selected.  It  is  suggested  * 
that  this  selection  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
standardized  tests,  particularly  of  reading  ability,  and  a 
strong  teacher  recommendation,  although  it  is  left  up  to 
the  individual  school  wi^at  relative  weights  are  given  to  the 
data  that  are  gathered  in  this  way^ 

The  teacher  should  have  a  strong  mathemati<;:s 
background.  In  order  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  full  range  of  the  program,  tfiis  background  should 
probably  include  a  master's  degree  in  mathematics.  The 
teacher  should  attend  a  workshop  in  the^  summer  prior  to 
first  teaching  the  7th-grade  program,  and  workshop 
attendance  during  each  of  the  succeeding  summers  will 
insure  co/itinuation  through  the  end  of  the  9th  grade 
(approximately  the. end  of  book  3).  Alternatively,  this 
initial  training  through  the  9th-grade  program  may  be 
obtained  through  an  academic->ear  program.  Training  for 
teaching  beyond. the  9th-grade  level  (books  4-12)  is 
handled  on  an  individual  basis  by  CEMREL,'  Inc. 

There  should  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  school 
system  to  a  program  of  this  nature  for  gifted  students.  This 
commitment  should  be  evidenced  in.  (I)  A  willingness  to 
allow  the  students  involved  to  sta>  together  as  a  group  and 
to  provide  opportunity  in  the  later  grades  for  the  students 
desiring  to  complete  the  entire  program  to  spend  twice  the 
usual  amount  of  time  on  mathematics  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  credits,  (2)  a  willingness  to  keep  class  size  to 
manageable  levels  (i.e.,  a  maximum  of  30  students  in 
grades  7-8,  25  students  in  grades  9-10,  and  20  students  in 
grades  11-12),  and  (3)  a  willingness  to  provide  some 
release  tipe  for  upper  level  EM  teachers  to  prepare 
properly  for  this  ver>  demanding  t>pe  of  teaching. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  at  the  outset  to  guarantee  a 
smooth  continuation  of  the  EM  program  as  students  move 
from  junior  to  senior  high  school,  especially  when  a  change 
of  building  is  involvcct* 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  average  cost  per  student  has  been  S6  per  >ear  when 
the  students  kept  the  books  as  their  own  (as  the  developer 
hopes  they  can).  Prices  are  subject  to  change. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  reports  of  harmfulness  regarding  the  use  of  this 
'  program  have  been  received  from  previous  users.  While  the 
complete  program  has  not  been  available  long  enough  for 
students  to  have  completed  the  series,  students  who  have 
been  through  portions  of  the  program"  or  who  have  used 
prototype  materials  have  encountered  no  difficulties  in 
transferring  back  to  regular  programs.  Many  who  > 
completed  extensive  amounts  of  the  prototype  materials 
have  received  advance  college  credit  in  mathematics,  and 
some  have  gone  directly  to  graduate-level  courses.  Others 
who  have  been  in  the  program  from  7th  through  10th  " 
grades  have  been,  able  to  go  directly  to  college-level  g 


courses.  This  information  has  not  been  systematically 
collected,  however,  and  no  exact  figures  are  available. 

All  of  the  instructional  material  is  carefully  scrutinized  to 
avoid  ^ny  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping, 
or  inappro^riateness  of  content.  All  shortcomings  of  this 
type  are  eliminated  upon  discovery. 

The  EM  series  has  been  carefully  developed.  The  broad 
structure  of  the  program  was  developed  in  many  meetings 
of  Comprehensive  School  Mathematics  Program  (CSMP) 
staff  a^oCiates  at  which  various  viewpoints  of  mathematics 
were  discussed.  More  detailed  structuring. was  the 
responsibility  of  the  writing  teams,  which  include  the 
program  direct(jr,^staff  associates,^  and  writint  staff. 

The  initial  ojganization,  the  exposition,  and\the  exercises 
in  any  one  book  were  usually  the  work  of  onito  three 
writers.  The  initial  manuscript  was  read  by  merT?|)bers  of  the 
writing  group  who  commentec^^on  it  i'n  detail  and  provided 
additional  problems.  The  manuscript  was  revised  as  a  result 
of  these  comments.  Jhe  first  trial  of  the  material  was 
conducted  with  a  group  of  students  from  the  local 
(Carbondale,  Illinois)  secondary  school  under  the  guidance 
of  an  expqrienced  teacher  who  was  generally  a  member  of 
the  writing  team. 

As  a  result  of  'the  initial  trial,  the  manuscript  was  further 
revised  and  put  into  book  form  for  a  second  trial  with 
local  secondary  students.  This  trial  resulted  in  further 
revisions,  particularly  of  exercise  and  illustrative  materials, 
resulting  in  a  book  suitable  for  pilot  testing.  Local  students 
then  continued  to  use  the  books,  and  pilot  classes  at 
distant  sites  began  using  materials  in  **hands-off"  trials.  The 
senior  author  and  program  director  were  responsible  for 
Consistency  of  language  and  notation  used  in,' the  series,  for 
articulation  between  the  books,  and  for  decisions  regarding 
extent  and  types  of  revision.  A  general  editor  supervised 
the  book  production. 

Where  the  guidelines  recommended  in  **Implementation 
Procedures''  of  this  document  have  been  followed,  the 
program  has  been  successfully  used  as  intended.  Portions  of 
the  intuiti^^e  background  series,  book  0,  have  also  been 
successfully  used  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  by  junior 
high  school  students.  In  that  feasibility  study,  5  CSMP  7th- 
grade  classes  of  above-average  ability  (approximately  the  ^ 
upper  25  percent)  were  compared  with  a  total  of  10 
classes  of  similar  ability  studying  3  other  modern 
mathematics  textbooks.  CSMP 'students  scored  higher  than 
those  of  the  other  curriculums  (at  or  near  the  .05  level  of 
significtince)  on  a  series  of  nine  tests  from  the  National 
Lopgitudinal  Study  of  Mathematics  Achievemept  battery 
and  had  much  higher  scores  on  a  series  of  six  tests  of  ^M 
content.    .  ^ 

Since  no  students  have  had  the  chance  to  complete  the 
entire  EM  program,  no  empirical  data-based  claims. can  yet 
be  made  about  effectiveness  of  the  total  7-12  program  in 
promoting  student  learning.  Preliminary  evidence  regarding 
student  achievement  has  been  based  on  relatively  small 
numbers  of  classes  studying  the  first  few  books  in  the 
series.  This  preliminary  evidence  indicates  that  EM  students 
do  about  as  well  as  non-EM  students  of  the  same  ability 
on  tests  of  traditional  skills  and  concepts  and  do  far  better 
on  tests  specific  to  the  content  of  EM.  * 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


OuanlUy  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars  . 


Replacegient  Rate* 
and  Cost^ 


Sourcb  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Complete  set  of  books  for  full  program, 
grades  7^1 2 

Complete  set  of  answer  keys,  grades  7-12 


Quizzes  for  ail  books,  grades  7-12 

Complete  set  of  books  0,  1 ,  2,  3  for 
junior  high  ^chooi  program 


Complete  set  of  answer  keys  for  junior 
high  ^program 

Qui/,/.es  for  junior  high  books 


1  set  per  student 


1  set  per  group  of  EM 
teachers  (all  teachers  for  1 
class  from  grades  7»12) 

1  copy  of  each  quiz  per  set 
o'f  EM  teachers 

1  set  per  student 


I  set  per  group  of  EM 
teachers  (all  teachers  for  1 
class  from  grades  7-9) 

1  copy  of  each  quiz  per 
group  of  EM  teachers 


43.25       lncorp9ratcs  1 
student's  entire 
secondary  school  (7- 
12). mathematics  text 
requirements 

50.25  Reusable 


7.50     '  Reusable 

16.80       Incorporates  1 
student*s  entire 
junbr  high  school 
(7-9)  mathematics 
text^  requirements 

24.25  Reusable 


5.00  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

•  CEMREL,  Inc..  ' 
(Fonntrly  Central  MidwtHera  Regional  jUucatiosal 

Lakomory) 
3120  S9th  St 
SI,  Lottie  Mo.  63139 


'  Rwt  A.  XmSmuk^ftvn^  Direclor  - '  V-'-ri 
im  «offyH|Mai  from  1972  to  15>74.  aDd^j^^^ 


St         Mo.  63139 


f ,  ^  \ 
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•      A  seauenthL  mathematics  curriaihim  for  5-  aud  6-ym-old 
Enslfsh-spLkins  children  from  lowincome  commnmties 

m  is  an  individualized  program  of  --^^^^^  - 
basic  mathematical  concepts  and  sifdls  m  "  "1"" "^'j^J"  testing  and  , 

of  12  units  and  60  sequential  ^ct.v^tfs  '''^pI'^'^,  "^.'^'i^^^ X"  „Sividutl  continuous  progress- 
subsequent  gYpuping..  This  -^'^"l^S'^:,^!'^^^^^^  and  learning  styles."  • 
with  numerous  options  that  coincide       -  ^         ^^J^,,  , J  ,„ing  capacity.  It  simultanaously 
The  product/operates  accordmg     '^^'i'^.^^J^^f^^^  ^j'^erin  o  h^^  P^«gn""^=  T'^*^  € 

addresses  t Jo  signifpnt  learner  ^^^^  wTth  concrete  materials,  or  manipulatives 
child's  need  to  have  many  planned  ^='P^:'T:;.^;'^^^^^       ^^.k  with  instructional  materials 
previous  to  abstract  mathematics  and       child  s^  need 

that  do  not  requf.'e  re|dmg^  ability  ^^^j^  developmental 

Through  .diagnosttJs^sts  children  ''^^,P^'\"^     j,^;  .^h^        to  begin  where  their  needs  s 

levels  rather  thifn  by.  cbronblj^gical  .^e.  Th  '^^^^/^^^  ^'^mphasis  is  placed  on  having 
,,e  and  n«>nitors  their  progress  at  their  ow    r  t   of  sp^^^^^^^^  ^P^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

small  groups  composed  of  Ch.iiaixn  at  the         'J^^' "^.^^^    'Jorndh  The  discovery  corner  . 
.taught  in  a  special  area  pf  the  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^  with  each  .student  during 

„  provides  the  following  s^^tuations^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^       ,es  are  , 

individualized  testing,  ihe  ^'^'f^JJ/.^yTs  provided  fpr  unstructured  experimentation  and 
reinforced  and  expanded,  and  opportunit>  IS  pro  iu   ,v   .  ^ 

discovery  by  the  children.  materials  for  each  grXwP-  ^^'^  instruction 

m  the  discovery  corner,  the,  t.eacher  has  I  c  majcna  s  J" knowledge 

takes  the  children  through  three  ^as.c  s  eps:  (     Giv  ng  ^ 

background  through  'J'^T ^1  h  nnntu  Ss  i^^^^  '^^P'^"'"'^"^  ''''' 

while  providing  many  experiences  ^        "'J^^^^^^^^^^^    situatiQ,rfor  children  tb  demonstrate 
the  knowledge  each  has  received,  and  (3)  P^"'^";        records  the  results  for  each  child  and 
•  whether  they  have  achieved       "^JJJ  '^^J  nex^^  e  t^^^^  activity  or  "test,  or  one  of  the  ^ 

prescribes  which  activity  the  ^'^'''^  "^^^'^S;,'  another  approach.  The  expansion 
expansion  activities,  which  teach  ^l^.^^^'^'^.^^j        ,  "^more  advanced  level,  depending  on 

determined  by  the,  system  of  ''';f,7'g;^';",^;perimenter,  and  discoverer.  The  child  brings  to 

'  Jhe.  child  takes  the        °  ^^^^^ '';^,7^reftrdevei;pmental  level  and  from  that  point 
school,m..thematics  skills  ""'^^^'^JS^,^^^  reqtyred  skills  and  concepts.  Throughout  . 

"  comAhcnsion  of  abstract  mathematics  _  :       ^         j^js  that  accommodate  '  - 

.     This  package  incorporates  a     V^^^      "f  "^.^  ja        filmstrips,  diagrams,  pictures, 
■  individual  interests  and  ^-prng  styles  -  ch  -  -"'P  ordinary  objects  w^ich  can 

and  wotksheeb.  Manipulat.vts  "°  3'"=^/^^  J  ^h.as  p'encils,  crayons,  spoons,  facia 

teacher  aides,  and  class  helpers.  '     1 0  O   -      •  . 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)       ^  '  ^  ' 

■i'eadings:  (,)  oJdcSX  t      "a"nj;3^'='^  "^^^  '"P''"'  ' 
.     resulting  units  of  activ%cs  an.  fi'n.'^     .    measurement.  The 
concepts  by  invoIvin7S      Mrt  i"',''  V'^' 
enjoyable  learning  experiences  "^"^''"•lirected; 

4Srtt"^^r':,r^^^  -pic  ;  activities 

.  si^e.  and  shape  and  gtc  the^hiw"^ 
counting.  The  topic  2  seoucncoJ  n 
knowledge  and  aSpiica  S  of  n  nn"  """"'^ 
are  identified.  :/ndTi  n"embE  . ''''  ""'^  ''"^sets 
numbers  and  numerals  0  -  "«'"8 

pn.measurement  Th   cSiWcon  nT^  ''!'^ 
•s  introduced  to  quanti  y    nd  SSn<  /'"'^ 
measurement.  prediction  in 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

•6->iJi-ri?.^;4:So?Jfa^         '^"^'^'^  ^^-5:  and.  ' 
.Where  .ypicarmathemi  ^c;;;'^;^'^^  • 
arvailable  that  the  product  will  h!   *     '  ^'"^'^"^■c,is 
differing  ethnicity. 'come  T^^'r.^"''  ^''^'^i^^en  of 
geographical  remans  if  hi    T    "^''^^^  various, 
product  was  d  Sed  ,0  b?  n.'^^^'''^  ^his 
teachers,  but  it  h  ,s  1   h     tv^^  "l"  "'^''¥  elassrooiH  • 
and  educati-Jni;,  rluJ^o  Set''""'  " 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


fiOAL(S)  OR  FURI»OSE(S) 

iealX'SdUHSt^J^SlH"' '""^'T-  "  ^•"'■'^'^  *  ' 
individual  needT  thi^^^S  "  co^S'T  •'•^'"'•'^  ^'i'  '^^ '  ^  '^'^'-'t'ng  - 
C^)  enabling  the  chHd  to  .com  ^  P^'grOiT^-urriculumr. 
mathematics  concent  -  nrl  ff  ?u 
<3).o.dmg;^^^^ 

concept  by  succes      n   /  •  ^  'mproving  the  cfiUd's  .self- 
•Hat  afe  ^£':£';lj^'S'S^S:^^^^^  -tivities 


confirm  placement  (btfth  Slf'''     determine 'and 
check  unit  and  topic  Ls tery  Vho  t '^^-T^'^-'^- ""'^ 
activities  in  whiVh  chilX?  f.J  "^"""^y  of 

other  special  attentLrS  te  ts  are^  'T'""^ 
the-entire  program,  although  f!  !  ^rc  adequate  to  monitor 
of  them.  The  iu^^  tS  ofte  trin''!''';^  '''^'"'^ 
test,  unit  diaghoSticTn'  ruLents  1  r  f  '  '°P'^  '"^^"tory 
•  -  Mastery  Test  The  Tnnf.  i  and  a  Topic 

adnnmi^ed  to  3 ThJS'jT'^ 

child's  tentative  initial  placenient  determine  the- 

^.agnostic  instrumentiST  oTL^i  '^^'^'^'^ 
each  Unit,  when  indicated  bv  '  ".'^"""'='tercd  befor6 

evaluate  the  accuncv  nf  rh    '"^.'°.P'c  inventory  t^st  to 
placement  andTSbl  s  lni?''i'- 
..(total  of  12)  iVa^Sistifc  '^^^  ""it',test 

.  final  evaluation  of  ThJ  ch  1  LTnr'''""^"^  "  ^""'"'''''-^  a 
,  objcctiics,and  serves  as  Vh-Kif  ?  ""'t  ' 

n'asterrjest  (to'al  of  'hjee'      l,iS?!."''";?«-  '''' 
of  a  topic  ,0  evaluate  maW'?       'f'^""  completion 
The  product  also'proviS  svsr.n  ""f'  ^'P'^'  •     '    "  ' 
;Yhich  is  vital  to  its  EtnesfTh^S,  T'!^^''^.P'nS  • 
iestintr.  grouping,  and  rccZlL.tt.-  ^  elements  x)f 

to  comprise  fh,^;!?  ^55^1^^°^^  '•"'""-''•"^ 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ,  . 

ac£y.1£^  tS?...f  Si^ld^r^^^^         --"-^s  pi; 
group  ses.sio*ns.  the  teS  S  "^'ing  "smay. 

all  the  characteristies'of  e-.ch  «         u  '"^  considenition 

-■:  «.ncepts  and  skilfs-hnfnr .  i       — .  ^  'tlf^th  of  an  activity.'  such'4  S!^"fJ/-  7^*"  ^^""^^  the  - 

O)  providing  learning   xpe^h^  ccs  X  a  I"*"*,'"^  ^ome  of,  tL  activiSes  'wi/l        •  " 

enjoyable.  (4)  increasino  th,  '  ,^h-M.  designed  to  be         .shorter  time  segments  deZn?v  '^"g^r  or  ■ 

communication  S  II  '  ^OQabulary  a).d  ^imculti^    ■  depending  upon  the"  levg'  df 

r-Tt  by  successfuVpaULr^^^^^^^  '  "    -  •        ' ■ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCeWeS      •         "  ' 

pa,duct  does,  jpbS  tS  St  -^".^ 


^PATTERNS  OF  USE 

^oSrpSg^^^n;^^^  : 

•sequential  uSits'of  t^^^J'^.'fJ ".^^^  comprised  of 

small  groups.  It  is  a  comnl  >/ ^^^^^       related  "activities, for 
howevtr.  £rts  may  bc^fcTf.""'"'/"  '''''^^'^  •  ' 
to  existing  mathematics  a^  icul  '  rr^''"":''^^  T'^'"'' 
self-contained  classroon",  situ  .tion    n  "'""^'^  a. 

classrooms,  and  in  graJed  or  nnn'o  °'  traditional 

Becau.se  many  of  the  product 'J  o.^'"'''''''  "^Sanjzations. 
under  categories  that  Jre  found  in"""''/*-"'^  fa" 
curriculums.  it  may  L      " '"f /"  I='ndergarten 
product  into  a  Siun^'Ti,. ,  ,     '"'P'"'  P"^'^  »f  'he 
mathematics  area,   ^to   d-.n  i  r''""'^  ''a^e  a 

weak-in  basic  concepts  aid  Si       "  that  is 

visual.  fine.motor  i-deas^nd  co^."T"''  '1^^''  ""^itory. 
rc;u!oning  skills  concepts,  and  thinking  and 
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product  does-SpC^';rsr;o?vT^''";- 

area  in  the  classroom  to^^S -^^^^T^  mathematics 
by  a  (abel.of  sign.  The  cssemhl  r    *.'  ^'^'scovsiry  Cor;,cr" 
area  are  a  challfboarfo  SlSltS'"^^  ^' 
round  or  curved  table  w  th  ch-  «  ;      '  "•''^S'  ""^'a  " 
eight  children  and.rLTcher  O      "f ^'^'^^ 
'.for-thi^s^area  are  blekcaseror  sn,  ^."'k-''"''  '-''^'^ 
not  only  provide  storage  sd-.w  r      cabinetsMhat  would' 

a.  room  dividers  to^SwX ^^Jie  ^rS^"'"  ^"^^ 

installing  this  proS'SesS^Tn"''  ^V^ool  system  ' 
conduct  n  traininfsc^siorS  Si  n  -°"'"\'^.'^^^  '° 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  field  test  evaluation  addressed  the  following 
concerns:  ( 1 )  The  achievement  of  the  project  pupil  as 
compared  to  a  similar  target  population,  (2)  the  level  of 
mastery,  on  curriculum  concepts  as  measured  by  criterion- 
referenced  tests,  (3)  the  extcxii  to  which  project  puptls 
demorvsirale  readiness  for  grade- 1  mathematics  instruction, 
.(4)  the  extent  to  which  positive  self-concept  is  expressed, 
and  ,(5)  user  perceptions  of  curriculum  effectiveness  and 
classroom  management.  Assessment  instruments  included 
^  lea  of  Bask  Experience  Mathematics,  level  K;  Self-Concept 
uHxI  Stolid uiiijn  ln\tntory,  kindergarten  version,  Exploring 
Sumhtr  Cunkcpis  MAP  I  Topu  Mastery  Tests ^  and  a  user 
questionnaire. 

During  the  devdupment  of  the  program,  extensive 
furriiativc  feedback  vvas  collected  from  the  children  through 
the  use  of  master)  tests  and  from  the  teachers  through 
teacher  checklists.  Observations  by  the  program  staff  were 


conducted  on  a  regular  basis.  Another  source  of  product 
revision  data  was  based  on  oral  conferences  with  the 
teachers  Formative  pupil  mastery  data  were  analyzed  for 
each  lesson,  using  sex  and  ethnicity  as  analysis  groups.  This 
provided  the  program  staff  information  in  order  to  explore 
possible  biases  if  they  occurred  in  the  lessons.  The  program 
staff,  which  was  multiethnic,  reviewed  the  materials  for  all 
possible  biases  as  well  as  soliciting  opinions  from  the 
teachers  as  they  were  using  the  materials.  Where  biases 
were  identified,  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Results  concerning  the  replicabilit)  and  tran^portabilit)  of 
tne  materials  are  inconclusive  at  this  time.  However,  the 
product  is  being  used  in  classrooms  at  field  test  sites  with 
little  or  no  program  intervention.  As  monitoring  of  the 
testing  program  has  been  ongpift^,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  program  is  bcin^tmplemcnted  as  intended. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Rcquirctl  Items  '  Ouantit)  Needed  Cost  per  Iteni  in  F^eplacement  Rate  Source  if  Djfferent 

^  Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 

MAP  I  package  including  insiructtonal  I  40.00  (field  test  Reusable 

manuals,  a  teachcr*s  resource  manual,  edition) 

criterion  test,  recordkeeping  materials,  , 
nimstrips,  cassette  tapes,  manipulatives, 
picture  cards,  paper  cutouts,  pads  of 
worksheets 

Staff  orientation  package  including  I  Not  determined  Reusable 

nimstrips,  audiotapes,  materials  for  role 
playirtg.  teacher  s  resource  manual,  and 
admmistrator's  manual 


Robert  S^-pmitt/l^:fto^^ 

Helen  WiiliimoiiV.lK'Mri^  '^'7.  if^-'^^'^^iiC^"^ 


AVAiLABmnr 


2U  East  7tli  St. 
Awtin,  Tex.  78701 
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MATHEMATICS  ACtlVfTr  PACKAGE 
(MAP  in  (MAY  BE  USED  -WITH 
MAPS  I  AND  111  OF  THE 
EXPLORING  NUMBERS  jCONCEPTS 
PROGRAM 


A  cassette-directed  package  for  teaching  basic  mathematics 
skills  to  Ist-graders  from  lowAticome  communities  ' 


ERIC 


Mathematics  Actnity  Package  if  (MAP  II)  is  a  c&nTTlTuous  progress  mathematics 
curriculum  designed  to  teach  basic  mathematics  skills  to  a  Ist-grade  learner.  The  product 
comprises  a  sequential  curriculum  of  60  activities.  Diagnostic  testing  is  utilized  throughout 
the  product  to  place  children  at  their  developmental  levels  and  t*  assure  continuous  progress 
at  their  own  rates. 

The  basic  MAP  II  curriculum  is  cassette  directed,  essentially  this  means  that  a  child  or  a 
small  group  works  independent!)  in  its  own  booklets  while  listening  to  recorded  instructions. 
This  approach  allows  a  greater  degree  of  individualization  and  requires  a  child  to  work  more 
,  independehtl)  ihan  in  teacher-directed,  small-group  activity  sequences.  MAP  II  is  designed  to 
move  the  child  toward  more  abstract  mathematics  while  continuing  to  provide  meaningful 
experience  involving  the  use  of  various  concrete  objects.  Another  characteristic  of  this 
product  is  that  it  does  not  require  reading  ability.  Theiefore,  children  may  progress  at  their 
own  rates  without  any  outside  pressures  to  add  extra  burdens  upon  them,  such  as.  Having  to 
read  instructions,  having  to  work  through  activities  that  (Jo  not  relate  to  their  environment  or 
experiential  background,  or  having  to  be  left  behind  by  the  others  or  wait  for  the  others  to. 
understand  what  they  have  already  grasped. 

MAP  II  also  includes  mathematics  games  for  small  groups  of  children.  These  games  may 
be  used  to  introduce  or  reinforce  the  concepts  taught  by  the  casbCtte-directed  basic  program 
and  allow  children  to  irpply  their  skills  and  knowledge  in  an  enjoyable  way.  Songs,  both 
original  compositions  and  traditional  melodies,  are  also  included  as  enjoyable  reinforcement 
experiences  For  added  interest  and  motivation,  the  tapes  and  booklets  follow  "make-believe" 
, themes  featuring  several  fanta<>y  characters.  ^ 

The  package  includes  a  student  orientation  unit  which  trains  the  child  to  operate  the 
equipment  and  teaches  the  skills  necessary  for  following  recorded  directions.  There  is  a 
workable  s>stem  for  keeping  records  on  each  child's  progress.  A  resource  bibliography  lists 
matheniatics-rirlated  children's  literatnre  and  professional  publications  for  the  teacher,  in 
addition  to  an  annotated  list  of  commercial  games  and  manipulatives. 
^        MAP  II  also  includes  a  self-contained  staff  orientation  package  which  includes  all  the 
materials  needed  for  conducting  a  3  hout  teacher  orientation  session.  This  training  package 
provides  refresher  courses  for  teachers  and  for  training  new  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  class 
helpers. 

None  of  the  typical  mathematics  progranis  that  were  used  in  comparison  studies  have 
rcaU)  addressed  the  unique  learner  characteristics  of  children  with  language  difficulties  in  the 
developmental  levels  usuall)  associated  with  5-  and  6>year-olds.  This  is  especially  true  for 
that  child  from  an  environrtient  different  from  the  typical  middle-class  child.  The  two  major 
learner  characteristics  not  addressed  by  other  programs  are  the  child's  need  to  have  planned 
experiences  with  concrete  manipulations  and  the  child's  need  to  be-  able  to  work  with 
instructional  materials  that  do  not  require  reading.  The  product's  reliance  on  a  multimedia 
approach  meets  a  need  for  children  who  cannot  read.  Prediagnostic  testing  places  the  child 
in  the  program  at  a  developmental  level  rather  than  a  chronological-age  level. 

The  teacher  as  classroom  or  mathematics  center  manager  provides  a  working 
environment  with  all  the  necessary  materials  organized  for  continuous  use.  Before. assigning 
any  tests  or  activities,  the  teacher  should  know  exaetl)  what  the  child  is  expected  to  do  in 
the  activit\  and  examine  the  answer  ke\  in  order  to  score  the  booklet  quickly  and 
accuratciv  These  preliminarv  steps  are  especiallv  important  because  of  the  teacher 
monitoring  mherent  in  the  cassette  booklet  format  As  monitor,  the  teacher  monitors  progress 
of  each  child  througn  periodic  skill  checks  and  !ests  and  records  and  prescribes  on  a  daily 
basis  ^  . , 
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Tutoring  and  managing  may  be  done  by  a  teaching  assistant  or  by  a  peer  tutor  when  the 
situation  seeins  appropriate. 

The  child  is  stationed  at  an  individual  unit  or  at  group  listening  units.  The  learner 
independently  works  with  manipulatives  and  marks  a  booklet  according  to  instructions 
recorded  on  tape.  The  child  is  responsible  for  having  the  materials  needed  for  working 
through  a  booklet  and  is  responsible  for  getting  the  teacher  to  check  periodically  what  has 
been  accomplished.  All  instructions  are  provided  to  help  the  child  carry  out  the 
responsibilities. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S^ 

MAP  II  consists  of  60  sequential  cassette-directed 
mathematics  activities  which  fall  under  3  major  topic 
headings:  (1)  Numbers  and  numerals,  (2) 
addition/subtraction,  and  (3)  measurement.  The  actual 
content  sequence  is  preceded  by  the  student  orientation 
unit,  which  includes  "Learning  to  Listen**  activities 
designed  to  teachMhe  children  to  use  the  equipment  and 
^'Getting  Started**  activities  which  teach  the  children  to 
respond  to  the  directions  they  hear  on  the  tapes. 

INTENDED  LSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

MAP  II  is  especially  designed  for  English-speaking  5-  and 
b  year  olds  from  low  economic  communities  where  typical 
mathematics  programs  fail.  Research  has  also  indicated 
productive  use  at  2d  grade  levels  and  slightly  beyond  It  is 
also  believed  to  be  effective  with  children  of  all  races, 
ethnicity,  sex,  and  income  levels  in  various  geographical 
regions.  It  is  intended  for  children  who  need  a  good 
foundation  in  basic  mathematics  skills  and  concepts:  MAP 
II  adequately  prepares  children  who  will  go  into  a 
traditional  2d-  or  3d-grade  mathematics  program. 

The  primary  users  of  this  product  are  the  teachers  and 
instructional  aides  who  work  v/ith  English-speaking, 
multiethnic^  heterogeneous  Ist-grade  children  from  low- 
income  communities.  Other  intended  users  are  teachers  in 
departmentalized  grade  levels,  curriculum  specialists, 
college  or  university  professors  who  are  working  with 
individualized  instruction  in  their  educational  courses,  and 
school  administrators. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURFOSE(S) 

The  basic  ^oals  of  this  product  are:  ( 1 )  To  maximize  the 
child  s  capacity  to  develop  mathematics  skill  through  a 
visual-aural^  mode  ngt  common  to  the  traditional  textbook 
approach,  (2)  to  maintain  mdividual  continuous  progress 
with  numerous  options  that  coincide  with  children  *s 
differing  interests  and  learning  styles,  and  (3)  to  allow  a 
child  to  work  with  mstruclional  materials  without  having  to 
read. 

PATFERNS  OF  USE 

Each  of  the  three  topics  and  the  units  within  them 
consist  of  a  series  of  cassette  tapes  and  student  booklets 
which  ci)mprise  the  basic  curriculum  and  the  pretests  and 
posttests  for  each  unit  The  children  must  first  have 
mastered  all  the  student  orientation  unit  objectives  and 


f  become  totally  familiar  with  MAP  II  cassette  and  booklet 
f^^iiormat  before  they  move  through  the  appropriate  topics 
ImtJ  units.  After  initial  individual  inventory  testing,  the 
teacher  will  know  which  tape  and  booklet  to  assign  to  each 
'  d. 

The  booklets  are  designed  to  include  several  pages  which 
teach  a  specific  concept  or  skill,  Tollowed  by  an  evaluation 
page  or  skill  check.  Supplementary  pages  and  a  second 
skill  check  follow  the  basic  activity.  These  pages  reinforce 
or  reteach  the  activity  concept.  They  are  assigned  only  to 
those  children  who  do  not  meet  the  80  percent  criterion 
on  the  first  skill  check.  Teachers  using  MAP  II  have  found 
the  centrally  located  mathematics  room  or  learning  center 
to  be  the  most  workable  and  convenient  arrangement.  In  a 
learning  center  where  equipment  from  all  participating 
classrooms  is  **pooled,**  severjil  groups  can  be  working  at 
group  listening  cetitcrs.  In  a  self-contained  classroom,  at 
least  one  group  can  work  together;  perhaps  more  than  one 
group  can  "lake  turns.**  After  the  children  are  thoroughly  • 
trained  in  the  use  of  th^  equipment  and  in  following 
directions*  the  group  listening  center  arrangment  can 
operate  very  effectively. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  diagnostic  system  of  the  Exploring  Number  Concepts 
MAP  11  curriculum  is  a  vital  part  of  the  material.  The  tests 
are  adequate  to  monitor  the  entire  program,  although  few 
children  will  require  all  of  them.  The  tests  determine  and 
confirm  initial  placement  and  check  unit  and  topic  mastery. 
They  identify  units  of  activities  which  may  be  bypassed  by 
individual  children  and  also  identify  concepts  and  skills  on 
which  children  need  tutoring  or  other  special  attention. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  estimates  30-minute  time  allotments  for 
each  activity  or  for  1  day  of  a  2  or  more-day  activity.  This 
amount  of  time  does  not  allow  for  short  tutoring  sessions  if 
the  teacher  sees  that  a  child  is  having  difficulty.  In  relation 
to  time,  the  teacher  should  also  take  into  consideration 
that  a  child  might  have  to  wait  for  the  teacher*s  assistance 
if  quite  a  few  other  learners  need  assistance  at  the  same 
time.  % 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

MAP  II  was  initially  designed  to  be  used  in  a  centralized 
learner  or  mathematics  center  within  a  school  1  he  center 
should  be  the  j>i/,e  of  a  regular  classroom  in  order  to 
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accommodate  an  entire  classroom  of  children  at  one  time. 
Therefore,  all  the  teachers  who  are  participating  in  this 
program  can  **pool"  their  playback  units  and  materials,  and 
m  this  way  the  teachers  can  leave  the  equipment  and 
materials  out  on  shelves  if  the  security  in  their  school  is 
adequate  to  allow  this. 

MAP  11  with  25  children  requires  a  minimum  of  five 
individual  pla>back  units  with  earphones.  Whatever 
manufacturer  the  school  selects,  the  units  should  be 
equipped  with  both  "reverse"  and  "fast-forward*'  controls, 
in  addition  to  ''oa,'*  **off,**  and  ^Volume    Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  children  use  fuL'y  equipped  tape 
recorders  which  haveUhe  cdpacit>  to  record  and  erase. 
Also,  a  minimum  of  one  group  listening  center  for  eight 
children  with  earphones  to  be  connected  to  an  individual 
playback  unit  is  required. 

If  MAP  II  is  implemented  in  a  self-contained  classroom, 
a  specific  area  for  mathematics  activities  should  be 
designated  so  that  the  children  ma>  be  monitored  as  they 
use  the  tapes  and  pla>baLk  units.  If  the  teacher  has  access 
to  only  one  or  two  pla>back  unit$  everyday,  then  the 
instructor  may  sehcdulc  mathematics  periods  throughout 
the  day.  The  children  in  the  mathematics  area  can  work 
independently  while  the  teaeher  is  carr>ing  on  regular 
routines  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  " 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  product  developer  recommends  that  a  school  sVstem 
installing  this  product  designate  an  ons»te- trainer  to  / 
conduct  a  training  sesjiiun  fur  all  personnel  involved,  ^uch 
as  a'Jministrators,  supervisors,  head  teachers,  teachers,  and 
aides.  All  materials, heeded  fo  conduct  a  3-hour  training 
session  are  provided  for  the  trainer  m  the  btaff  orientation 
package, 

/ 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  exploring  number  concepts  Mathematics  Activity 
Package  U  underwent  pilot  testing  during  the  1973-74 
school  year,^ith  a  sample  consisting  of  167  project  pupils 
and  90  comparison  pupils. ^xtensive  formative  feedback 
was  collected  for  revision  purposes.  These  data  included 
pupil  performance  data,  teacher  checklists,  program  ' 
classroom  observations,  and  oral  conferences  wTth  the 
teachers.  A  user  satisfaction  questionnaire  was  also 
administered  to  determine  user  perceptions  of  the  program. 
Variables  addressed  in  these  assessnient  instruments  were 
pupil  mastery  of  concepts  taught,  pupil  interest,  classroom 
management,  and  quality  of  the  lessons. 

The  Test  of  Basic  Experiences  Mathematics,  Level  I,  was 
the  norm-referenced  instrument  selected  because  of  the 
similarity  of  its  contents  to  the  concepts  taught  in  the 
curriculum  Both  the  project  group  and  ihe  comparison 
group  made  significant  gains  from  pretexting  to  posttesting. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  exposure  to  the 
exploring  number  concepts  MAP  III  concepts  materials  di(i 
not  impede  pupil  performance  in  mathematics  concepts. 

The  product  staff  reviewed  the  materials  for  possible 
biases  as  v^'ell  as  for  soliciting  ofhiions  of  teachers  as  they 
\vere  using  the  materials.  Whenever  biases  were  identified, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  situation. 
Forrt^ative  pupil  performance  data  were  analyi^ed  for  each 
.  lesson  using  sex  and  ethnicity  as  analysis  groups.  This 
provided  the  project  staff  additional  information  in  order  to 
explore  possible  biases  if  they  occurred. 

This  product  will  not  be  in  field  test  stage  until  after 
November  1975,  therefore,  no  assurances  of  replicability  or 
transportability  can  be  made. 
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MATERIALS  AND  JIQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dolfurs 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost  '* 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


MAP  II  package  including  test  and 
activity  cassette  tapes,  student  booklets, 
filmstrips.  worksheets,  pictures,  posters, 
mathematics  games,  song  tape,  student 
orientation  unit,  teaching  guides,  student 
folders 

Staff  orientation  package  including 
filmstrip.  audiotape,  teacher's  resource 
manual,  administrator's  manual,  and 
materials  needed  for  role-playing  activity 


Not  determined 


Reusable 


Not  determined 


Reusable 


BEVELOPER/AVTHOR:       ^  . 

Sou^wet t  Educationar  Dcvetopment  Laboratory 
211  Ea3t  7th  St  ' 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Robert     Randall,  Program  Director 
Helen  Williamson*  Program  Coordinator 

AVAHiABILnY 

Prototypes  for  the  field  test  edition  will  be  completed  by 
May  1975.  Contact  the  di^butor  for  information: 
Southwest  Educatk>nal  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7lh  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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MATHEMATICS  GAMES  PACKAGE 
(MAY  BE  USED  WITH  EXPLORING  NUMBERS 
CONCEPTS,  MAPS  11  AND  IN) 


Mathematical  gdmes  to  incorporate  skills  and  concepts 
found  in  primary  level  mathematics  programs 


The  Mathematics  Games  Package  consists  of  13  mathematics  games;  it  contains  all  the 
materials  to  play  Qach  game  and  an  instruction  manual  which  includes  the  specific  concepts 
and  skills  it  relates  to,  number  of  players,  procedures,  rules,  and,  for  sOme  games,  variations. 

This  package  was  designed  as  an  instructional  approach  since  many  children  find  it 
easier  to  comprehend  concepts  and  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  in  a  game  situation  than 
in  a  traditional  paper-and-pencil  form.  The  product  is  designed  to  Create  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  and  for  informal  learning  styles  wliile  also  encouraging  sportsmanship,  motor 
coordination,  independent  thinking,  strategy,  problem  solving,  and  cooperation. 
^        When  a  game  is  being  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  assumes  the  role  of 
instructor.  Before  a  game  is  introducer!,  the  teacher  and  aide  (if  one  is  available)  role  play 
the  game  and  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  Aspects  of  it,  the  concepts  and  skills  the 
game  relates  to,  all  the  instructions,  the  game  board,  and  the  playing  pieces.  Then  the 
teacher  mtroduces  and  explains  step-by-step  the  game  to  children  who.  are  "ready"  for  these 
concepts  and  skills.  All  games  are  taught  in  snr  ill-group  sessions.  After  the  children  know 
how  to  play  the  game,  the  teacher  or  aide  m^y  teach  a  variation  of  the  gami' 
/  After  the  childrbn  have  been  introduced  properly  to  a  game,  they  may  play  it  without 

any  teacher  supervision. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Each  game  incorporates  and  reinforces  skills  and 
concepts  found  in  most  typical  mathematics  programs  on 
the  primary  level.  Such  skills  and  concepts  include 
counting,  seriation,' numeration,  constructing  addition  and 
subtraction  number  sentences,  and  skills  relating  to 
fractions,  linear  measurement,  volume,  weight,  time,  and 
metric  measurement. 

IlilTENDEb  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  Mathematics  Games  Package  As  designed  for  children 
in^the  primary  grade  levels  who  need  a  different 
instructional  approach  to  achieve  in  skill  areas  which  may 
be  causing  difficulty  in  a  traditional  mathematics  program. 
A^jyone  interested  in  games  as  an  instructional  approach  or 
in  addiVssing  informal  learning  styles  will  benefit  by  (his 
games  pa'ckage. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 
i 

These  games  have  been  devised  to  provide  activities  for 
the  children  to  engage  in  while  learning  various 
mathematics  concepts  They  are  designed  to  emphasize 
individual  achievement  and  skill  and  allow  for  cowinners. 
In  each  game  there  is  an  absolute  standard  of  winning 
which  will  allow  for  more  than  one  winner  ^ 

PATIERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is*a  self  contained  package  of  game 
activities  that  ma>  be  used  as  an  instructional  approach  tu 
reinforce  certain  mathematics  skills  and  concepts  in  an 
ongoing  mathematics  curriculum. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  assessment  instruments  are  included  with  this 
product. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  length  of  each  game  depends  greatly  upon  the  use 
of  the  game  and  the  children  playing  it.  An  average  of  15 
minutes  for  actual  playing  time  would  usually  \)c  enough 
time  for  most  of  the  games  in  this  package. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  developer  recommends  that  the  game  be  taught  in 
small  groups  by  the  teacher  for  the  first  time.  An  aide  or 
child  who  knows  the  game  thoroughly  may  also  teach  the 
game.  The  value  of  playing  the  game  is  lessened  if  the 
children  have  not  received  instructions  on  how  to  play  it 
and  if  they  have  not  been  introduced  to  the  skills  and 
concepts  the  game  reinforces. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  games  package  has  been  used  by  approximately  330 
multiethnic  pupils  in  13  classrooms  where  the  teachers 
were  also  multiethnic.  Two  data-gathering  techniques  were 
used— program  observations  in  the  classroom  and  teacher- 
evaluation  checklists  for  each  game.  The  data  collected 
indicated  that  the  children  enjoyed  using  the  games,  and 
most  teachers  felt  the  children  were  better  prepared  for 
their  mathematics  lessons,  f^o  indications  of  bias  were 
reported  from  either  of  the  data-gathering  techniijues 
utilized.  The  games  are  packaged  in  an  attractive  box  with 
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instructions  for  use  The  data  collected  showed  no 
indications  that  the  games  caused  any  classroom 
management  problems^  but  did  indicate  that  they  were 


easily  stored  and  also  easily  assembled  and  prepared  for 
storage.  Therefore,  assurances  of  replicability  and 
transportability  are  evident. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  hems 


Quantity  Needed 


Mathematics  games  package  including  all     1  package 
playing  pieces,  game  boards,  spin  dials, 
and  game  manual 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  C«st 


Not  determined 


Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Souilpwt  Educatioati  Devek)]»ii«nt  Laboratory 
.  Pt^sraiB  Coordiiiatoc 


'V':.    v>;     <\.  .^■^       >\     ,    •  -  '  . 

"akiiA<wiit 'teSic^^  C^nNibjpmiat  Laboratory '  ' 
AiMrtai,  TMt  78701 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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MATHEMATICS  MUSIC  PACKAGE 


A  multimedia  package  which  reinforces  primary  mathematics 
instruction  by  associating  mathematics  concepts  to  songs 


The  Mathematics  Music  Package  is  designed  as  a  self-contained  musical  activity  package 
that  will  provide  enrichment  and -reinforcement  activities  to  prl|nary  level  mathematics 
instruction  This  package  includes  original  compositions  and  traditional  melodies  recorded  on 
two  cassette  tapes;  it  also  has  an  instructional  manual  which  includes  general  guidelines  for 
classroom  use  of  the  songs  and  lyrics,  and  chord  guides  for  all  the  songs.  There  are  specific 
suggestions  for  children's  active  participation,  such  as  hand  motions  or  marching. 

Songs  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  to  the  concepts  taught  in  most 
primary  mathematics  curriculums.  The  mathematics  concepts  or  skills  appropriate  to  each 
song  are  slated  in  the  instructional  manual. 

The  music  materials  were  designed  for  maximum  flexibility.  Once  children  know  the 
songs  and  motions,  they  can  listen  individually  or  in  a  small  group  without  the  teacher's 
supervision.  Testing  in  classrooms  indicates  that  music  can  be  an  excellent  teaching  tool.  ^ 
Many  of  the  recommended  songs  associate  mathematics  concepts  with  situations  that  are 
familiar  to  children.  This  combination  helps  the  students  discover  that  mathematics  is  useful 
and  interesting  beyond  the  school  environment.  Mathematics  facts  which  require 
memorization  are  often  learned  more  easily  when  set  to  music.  The  enthusiasm  most  children 
show"  for  singing  and  listening  to  music  suggests  that  this  package  can  be  used  to  help 
promote  a  positive  attitude  toward  mathematics. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Mathematics  Music  Package  mcorporates  many  basic 
mathematics  concepts  and  skills  that  relate  to:  Scriation; 
counting;  reinforcement  of  the  concept  of  properties  such 
as  shape,  color,  size,  and  number;  adding,  subtracting; 
multiplication;  money;  and  measurement. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  music  package  is  designed  for  all  English-speaking, 
primary  level  children.  It  may  also  be  used  by  classroom 
teachers,  music  teachers,  aides,  college  or  university 
professors,  and  educational  administrators  who  wish  to 
incorporate  enrichment  as  well  as  reinforcement  activities 
in  teaching  mathematical  skills  and  concepts  in  their 
curriculums 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  main  purpose  of  this  mathematics  music  package  is 
to  reinforce  concepts  and  skills  through  enjoyable  musical 
activities.  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  songs  included  in  this  package  ma>  be  presented  or 
taught  in  any  order,  although  each  song  will  be  more 
effective  if  used  in  the  order  in  which  related  mathematics 
skills  arc  taught  Children  who  have  alrcad>  been  taught 
the  songs  may  then  listen  to  them  or  become  actively 
involved  independently  or  in  small  group  settings  without 


teacher  intervention.  The  use  of  headsets  connected  to 
playback  units  provides  enjoyment  and  reinforcement  to  an 
individual  or  a  small  group  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  is  designed  to  be  flexible;  therefore,  there 
are  no  strict  time  limits  related  to  the  teaching  of  the 
songs. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  package  is  self-contained,  there  is  no  need  for 
any  specialized  personnel  or  faciMties.  The  teacher  or  aide 
will  need  a  cassette  playback  unit  in  order  to /play  the 
tapes  included  in  this  package;  headsets  and  a  good 
listening  unit  are  needed  if  groups  of  children  listen 
independently. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  Mathematics  Music  Package  was  used  with 
muhicultural  pupils  and  teachers.  No  evidence  of  bias  was 
mentioned  when  the  program  staff  solicited  teacher 
reactions.  The  music  package  contains  music  from  a  variety 
of  cultures,  and  the  responses  from  the  children  were 
extremely  positive.  The  package  contains  two  tapes  and  a 
songbook  with  words  and  music  for  both  piano  and  guitar. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  no  problems  are 
expected  with  transportability  or  replicability. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  ^ND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Mathematics  Music  Packafiv  including 
cassette  tape  of  recorded  songs  and 
instructional  manual 


I  package 


To  be  determined 


Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Note-  Because  this  is  a  self  contained  musical  activit>  packag^e,  there  will  be  need  of  onl>  a  cUsrou/i  teichcr  to  introduce  the  songs  to 
the  children.  Musical  talent  and  other  qualifications  arc  not  necessary  for  success. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


) 


Simthwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 

211  East  7th  St. 
^Itttfe,  Tex.  78701 
Wobert  S.  Randall,  Program  Director 
'Hielen  Wlliamion,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILrrY 

Prototypes  prepared  for  the  publisher.  Requests  for 
proposals  are  pending.  For  information,  contact: 
Southwest  Education^  Development  Laboratory 
21 1  East  7th  St. 
Austm,  Tex.  78701 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  designed  to  give  students  in  grades  2-12 
experience  in  solving  problems 

The  Functions  Puzzles  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (FUNPUZ)  is 
/  %    J     designed  to  give  students  experience  solving  problems  and  to  teach  certain  rules  for 

manipulating  text.  The  range  of  problem  difficulty  spans  grades  2  through  12.  Thousands  of 
unique  problems,  encompassing  approximately  400  different  principles,  are  available. 
Problems  are  sequenced  into  SOQtJvels  of  difficulty,  each  representing  several  principles. 

The  FUNPUZ  program  provides  the  kind  of  responsive  environment  that  is  impossible  * 
without  a  computer,  and  represents  a  way  in  which  computers  can  contribute  to  changing 
the  content  traditionally  taught  in  the  schools.  The  emphasis  in  the  program  is  on  problem 
solving  and  thinking  skills  such  as  stating  the  problem  clearly,  gathering  daiji^sing  feedback, 
creating  and  testing  hypotheses,  and' knowing  when  to  stop  working  on  a  problem. 

Every  problem  is  based  on  a  single  functional  rule  that  the  student  must  infer  from  a  set 
of  exan  •>les.  To  help  infer  the  rule,  the  student  collects  morJ  data  by  inputting  values  which 
are  transformed  according  to  the  rule  and  displayed.  When  a  hypothesis  about  the  rule  has 
been  developed,  it  can  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  program-generated  values.  The  program 
checks  the  result  and  provides  feedback  to  the  student.  Cycles  of  self-testing  and  data 
collection  continue  until^  the  student'asks  to  change  to  a  new  puzzle.  Between  problems,  the 
student  is  given  feedback  on  performance  and  is  asked  to  choose  a  new  level  for  the  next 
»         problem.  Problems  are  provided  until  the  student  stops  for  the  day. 

The  ruleo  that  form  the  basis  for  the  problem  include:  Extracting,  inserting  or  deleting 
characters  from  a  string,  reordering  characters  in  a  string,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or 
dividing  numbers,  counting  characters,  determining  if  a  symbol  does  or  does  not  satisfy  a 
condition.  These  basic  principles  are  combined  to  create  more  complex  principles. 


SUBJECT  AREAlS) 

The  program  teaches  problem  solving  skills  such  as 
stating  problems,  gathbrmg  data,  using  feedback,  and 
testing  hypotheses.  The  content  includeiir  rules  and  problems 
from  mathematics  and  English. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  in  gr&des  2  through  12  will  find  problems  of 
appropriate  difficulty  in^^the  program. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  FUNPUZ  program  provides  experiences  which 
enable  students  ( 1  Mo  use  feedback  more  effectively,  (2j 
to  test  hypotheses.  (3 Mo  gather  data  when  needed,  and 

(4)  to  enjoy  solving  problems. 

■/  • 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  can  be  used  without  restriction.  Students 
choose  their  own  level  of  difficulty  withm  the  program  and 
may  enter  at  any  time. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  within  the  program  is  unnecessary  since 
f,tudents  choose  and  adjust  then  own  level  of  difficlilty 
continuously. 

Progress  within  the  program  is  reported  to  teacher  and 
student  after  each  session.  A  progress  graph  is  printed, 
separating  the  most  current  work  from  the  earlier  work. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  restrictions  arc  placed  on  the  amount  of  time  that 
students  work.  It  is  recommended  that  students  spend 
about  5  hours  on  the  program  during  the  course  of  a 
school  semester  but  considerably  different  patterns  of  use 
could  be  equally  beneficial. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDlikES 

To  use  the  FUNPUZ  program,  the  school  must  have 
acceS:>  to  a  lime-sharing  coniputer  system  capable  of 
running  programs  written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  program 
requires  a  teletype  or  teletype  compatible  cathode  ray  tube 
(CRT)  and  is  enhanced  if  run  on  a  CRT,  capable  of 
erasing^  selective  lines  and  positioning  the  cursor,  such  as 
the  DAXAPOINT  3300. 

Approximately  3  months  of  expert  programing  would  bo 
required  to  adapt  the  program  to  most  other  time  sharing 
systems. 

Teacher  orientation  requires  approximately  2  hours,  and 
each  student  needs  half  an  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn 
the  necessary  management  skills  for  accessing  the  program 
and  performance  within  the  program.  Students  work 
individually  on  the  program.  Any  school  organization  that 
allows  students  to  work  on  different  objectives  at  their  own 
pace  viithin  the  same  classroom  can  support  work  on  the 
prograiV 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

In  the  2  years  that  FUNPUZ  was  pilot  tested  in  a  single 
school^  no  report  of  harm  to  any  student  was  received.  The 
program  contains  no  materials  capable  of  showing  racial, 
ethnic,  or  social  bias. 


The  FUNPUZ  program  has  never  been  used  outside  of 
the  producer's  direct  control,  so  no  assurance  of 
replicability  or  transportability  is  possible  at  this  time.  At 
the  field^test  site,  the  program  operates  with  minimal 
producer  intervention,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  program 
will  operate  successfully  at  other  sites. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

Required  Items  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  m  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 
  Dollars                       and  Cost  from  Distributor  , 

FUNPUZ  computer  program   I  per  computer  system        Cost  of  duplication       Reusable  , 

'  .  '     '      '  •        j  • 

NfUe  Tsc  of  FrNPr?  requires  a  computer  s>slcm  as  described  under  *'3mpletnenlation  Procedures."  Teacher  onenlalion  is  available 
from  the  developer.  * 

•  ?  ^ 

/ 

DEVELOPS/AUTHOR: 
Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 

Univenity  of  Pittsburgh  ,  ^  • 

3939  O'Hara  St. 
PitUburgh,  Pa,  15260 

Richard  Allan  Rojnan,  Prpject  Director  ; 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  will  be  available  in  the  summer  of  1975, 

Copyright  is  pending.  V  ' 

*  Contact:  •  , 

Richard  Allan  Roman  •  •  ^ 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Ceftter  •  /  / 

University  of  Pittsburgh         .  ^  ^  i 

3939  O'Hara  St  ^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  15260 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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MATH  FUNCTIONS  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
INSTf^UCTlON  PROGRAM  (MATH 
FUNCTIONS) 


A  program  which  teaches  problem  solving  by  an 
inductive  method  to  students  in  grades  2-6 


/ 


The  Math  Functions  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Frogrfim  is  designed  to  teach  those 
behaviors  in  elementary  school  mathematics  which  are  based  upon  functional  rules  relating 
an  input  value  to  a  single  output  value.  Examples  of  the  behaviors  taught  include;  Translation 
of  Roman  numerals  to  Arabic  numerals,  writing  standard  numerals  in  expanded  notation, 
adding  fraetions  with  common  denominators,  comparing  the  magnitude  of  different  numbers, 
and  finding  the  missing  value  in  a  number  sentence.  Approximately  100  objectives  are 
available,  and  these  cover  one-fourth  of  Ihe  content  of  grades  2  to  6  in  elementary  school 
mathematics— those  content  areas  related  U)  functions.  These  objectives  correspond  to 
portions  of  the  Individmdly  Prescribed  histruftion  in  Mathematics  Program  (IPl),  but  use  of 
math  functions  is  independent  of  IPl. 

Math  Functions  teaches  by  an  inductive  method.  In  each^tep  of  the  instruction  for  an 
objective,  the  student  induces  a  funetion^^^  rule  from  a  set  of  examples.  Additional  examples 
can  be  asked  for,  and  then  the  student  demonstrates  mastery  of  the  rule  by  self-testing. 
Instruction  for  an  objective  proceeds  through  2  to  12  steps  6efore  the  objective  is  mastered. 
Differential  performance  at  each  step  leads  to  adaptive  branching  between  steps.  Every 
objective  includes  both  remedial  steps  and  postmastery  enrichment  steps. 

The  program  includes  features  designed  to  tciach  general  problem-solving  skills  in 
addition  to  the  specific  mathematical  skills.  Problem-solving  skills  include.  Gathering  data, 
organizing  data,  formulating  and  testing  hypotheses,  using  feedback,  and  knowing  when  to 
stop. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Elementary  mathematics  and  problem  solving  is  the 
subject  area. 

Specific  topics  include  addition  of  integers,  comparison 
of  fractions,  multiplication  of  integers,  place  value, 
rounding  off,  number  sentences,  and  reducing  fractions. 
One  hunda^d  objectives  arc  available  for  instruction. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program  is  d^pfgncd  for  use  b>  elementary  schuul 
students  in  grades  3  to  6. 

(iOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Math  P'unctions  provide  experienees  wliieh  enable  the 
student:  ( 1 )  To  perform  the  instructed  behaviors  with  85 
percent  accuracy  on  a  papcr-and-peneil  test,  (2)  to 
understand  the  concept  of  mathematical  function  in  an 
informal  manner,  and  (3)  to  improve  general  problem- 
solving  skills,  I 

PA'ITERNS  OF  USE 

Objectives  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  students 
must  have  master)  4^)n  prerequisite  objectives  before 
entering  the  program  for  an>  given  objective.  Students  who 
work  6n  man>  objectives  benefit  by  the  cumulative  effect 
of  their  experience. 

Students  uork  individuall.)  at  a  computer  tcrmin,;^  aj/a 
time  determined  bi  the  teacher  and/o^  the  student* 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  * 

The  implementer  must  determine  that  entering  students 
have  prerequisite  skills  for  each  objective  they  attempt. 
Schools  using  IPl  mathematics  can  use  pretests  available^ 
with  that  program,  and  math  functions  can  be  used  as  an 
alternative  medium  for  instruction  in  certain  objectives.  In 
non  IPl  settings,  comparable  pretests  would  be  required. 

After  each  working  session  on  the  machine,  a  summary 
of  progress  is  printed  for  the  implementer,*  The  program 
determines  when  the  student  has  met  the  mastery  criterion 
for  any  objective.  In  IPl  schools,  the  paper-and-pencil 
criterion-referenced  posttest  or  the  curriculum-embedded 
test  can  be  used  to  assure  that  the  program  decision  is 
correct. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Objectives  for»mastery  vary  enormously  in  time.  The 
vshortest  take  10  minutes,  tho  longest  take  1 20  minutes;  and 
most  are  completed  in  30  minutes.  These  times  are 
comparable  Ao  paper-and-pencil  instruction  for  the  same 
objectives.  Once  students  enter  an  objective,  they  should 
work  30  minutes  each  day  until  eompletmg  the  work.  The 
program  allows  longer  or  shorter  sessions  at  the  discretion 
of  the  student,  who  may  stop  work  at  any  time.  Since 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  standard  elementary 
mathematics  curriculum  is  available  on  the  program, 
student^  could  work  on  math  functions  during  one-fourth 
of  their  mathematics  time  for  the  >ear. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  F^ROCEDURES 

To  use  the  progranu  the  school  must  have  access  to  a 
lime-sharing  computer  system  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  program  requires  a  teletype 
pr  teletype-compatible  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT),  and  is 
enhanced  if  run  on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective 
hncs  and  positionmg  the  cursor,  such  as  the  DATAPOINT 
3300.  Approximately  3  months  of  export  programing  would 
be  required  to  adapt  the  program  to  nfost  other  time* 
sharing  systems. 

Teacher  'orientation  requires  approximately  2  hours,  and 
each  student^ needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn  the 
necessary  management  skills  for  accessing  the  program  and 
performance  within  the  program.  Students  work  individually 
on  the  program,  so  any  school  organization  lhaj  allows  for 
students  to  work  at  their  own  pace  (jn  different  objectives 
within  the  same  classroom  can  support  work  on  the 
program.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

During  the  2  vcars  of  operation  in  a  school  setting,  there 
wore  no  observations  of  harm  to  students  using  the 


program.  Students  are  treated  uniformly,  regardless 'of  race 
or  sex  The  content  of^thc  V<^graji  is  mathematical  and 
there  are  no  sex,  raciaL-age,  socioecoilomic,  or  religious 
biases.  *  \ 

The  program  has  never  been  used  outside  of  the 
producer*s  direct  control,  so  no  a'^ssurancc  of  replicability 
or  transportability  is  possible  at  this  timt^.  At  tfic  field  test 
site,,  the  program  operates  with  minimal  producer 
intervention,  so  it  i^  likely  that  the  program  will  operate 
successfully,  at  other  »ites. 

<* 

Claims 

Math  Functions  was  tested  and  revised  continuously  for 
2  years.  Four  major  new  versions  w<jTe  developed  during 
that  time.  Testing  consisted  of  approximately  50  students 
using  the  program  between  each  major  revision.  Detailed 
analyses  of  student  errors  were  the  basis  for  revisions.  The 
percentage  of  students  who  passed  papcr-and-pcncif  transfer 
tests  after  using  the  program  steadily  increased  during  the 
revision  cycles,  finally  reaching  90  percent. 

Throughout  it.s  development.  Math  Functions  achieved 
success  at  leaching  the  objc^clivcs  in  the  curriculum.  The 
best  indicator  of  success  is  that  88  percent  of  all  sUidents 
^nlcring  the  progrart)  mastered  the  particular  objectives 
they  were  taught. 


Required  Ilcms 


Math  Functtons  Computer  Assisted 

Instruction  Program 

PrcicMs  and  po'jttesis  (from  IPI 

mathematics) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  computer  system 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
'and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTcrcnt 
from  Distributor 


Cost  of  duplication  R'lusable 

l,05vper  package  of  .^onsumable  yearly       New  Century 

10  (pretests  and  Education 

posttesis  packaged  Corporation 

separately)  ^ 


Note  Use  of  Math  Functions  requires  a  computer  system  as  described  under  "Implementation  Procedures." 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learnbit  R^arch  aiiul  Dtvelopment  Center 
Univmity  of  Pittaburfh    '  \ 
3939  01toriS|. 
Knitmr^,  Pi.  1S260 


Richard  A.  Roman,  Project  Direclpr  * 

AVAILABILITY       /  • 

Math  functions  it  available  lor  du(>tu!|^^^  cotts: 
Copyright  11  pendinf.  For  ioloirnratibn; 
Leammg  Research  and  Developinent  Center 
Univenity^of  Pittsburgh  ^ 
3939  01faraSt 
Kttsburghv  Pa.  15260 
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NUMBER  FACTS  <:OMPUTER  ASSIS^^D 
INSTf^UCTlON  PROGRAM  (NUMBER  FAC^^) 


A  program  to  teach  and  drill  the  elementary  number 
combinations  Jound  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  tables 


Number  Facts  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (Number  Facts)  is  an  interactive 
computer  program  designed  to  teach  and  prgvide  practice"  in  the  clqmentary  number  . 
combinations  found  in  addition,  subtraction,  mgltiplication,  and  division  tables.  These^are  a. 
vital  prerequisite  to  the  higher  level  arithmetic  operations,  and  an  ability  to  recall  them 
quickly  can  facilitate  acquisition  of  ^lathematical  skills^  in  general.  The  sti^ent  works  at  a 
computer  terminal  according  to  sequence  of  steps  incorporated  in  thb  program.  The  program 
begins  by  giving  the  student  specific  instruction  in  groups  of  problems  with  which  the 
individual  student  has  had*  particular  difficulty.  For  example,  a  student  wh^/has  missed  ^ 
addition  problems  with  the  number  6  will  6e  given  special  instruction  in  these  problems.  As 
the  student  gets  more  proficient  and  makes  few6r  errors,^  the  program  shifts  to  a  special  item 
selection  procedure  based  on  a  mathematical  model  of  associative  learning.. 

Number  Facis  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  classroom  work.  Whenever  the 
teacher  or  student  deeides  itVs  useful,  the  program  can  be  accessed..  The  program  runsifor 
10  minutes  of  instruction,  or  it  can  be  terminated  earlier  if  desired.  Records  are  kept  within 
the  computer  so  an  individual  student  can  return  to  the  program  at  any  point  or  begin  again 
whenever  necessary.  A  special  output  program  provides  reports  on  the  progress  of  each 
individual  student  after  each  session.  The  student  or  teacher  can  select  from  the  program 
any  type  or  mix  of  problems  at  any  time. 

Tests  of  the  program  indicate  that  it  provides  maximally  effective  instruction  in  one  of 
the  most  important  basic  arithmetic  .skills.  ma.stery  of  nupiber  facts.  Its  flejfibility  makes  it 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  teaching  styles,  and  it  reduces  greatly  the  tedium  experienced  by 
both  teachers  and  students  in  the  standard  methods  of  fact  instruction. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Instruction  is  given  m  the  basic  snigle-digit  arithmetic 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

INTENDED  LSKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  instructional  program  is  meant  to  be  used  by  ' 
students  in  grades  1-5.  Teachers  benefit  by  a  reduction  in 
the  normal  test  checking  and  management  required  for 
mstiuction  in  arithmetic  operations. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Number  fuels  provides  drill  and  practice  which  enable 
the  student  tit  recall  quickly  and  reliably  the  single-digit 
number  facts  of  addition,  ioibtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

It  is  intended  that  students  will  learn  basic  number 
combinations  faster  and  more  pleasantly  than  they  presently 
do,  and  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  administrative 
workload  of  teachers.  Number  combinations  are  a  vital 
prerequisxite  to  further  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  a 
failur^^  tojJicarn  them  well  has  been  shown  to  be  a  major 
obstacle  to  progress  in  mathematics. 


beginning  of  each  sts.sion,  the  program  asks  the  student 
whicK  operation  (addition,  subtraction^  multiplication,  or 
division")  or  combmation  of  operations  is  desired.  Ba.sed  on 
the  student's  response  and  whichever  stored  records  of  past 
performance  are  available  (if  any)  for  that  student  on  that 
operation,  the  computer  generates  an  instructional  sequence 
and  practice  problems.  The  student  can  request,  or  the 
teacher  can  prescribe*  as  hiany  or  as  few  sessions  on  tfie 
program  as  necessary. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIOtjs 

No  previous  screening  or  evaluation  of  students  is 
required.  Students  use  thfc  program  when  they  and/or  the 
teacher  thinks  it  appropriate. 

Complete  historical  'files  are  kept  fn  computer  memory 
for  each  student  session.  An  output  progragi  prints  a 
summary  of  each^session,  giving  the  number  of  problems 
correct  and  incorrect,  the  average  answer  time,  and  the 
specific  problejns  missed  This  report  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher  or  student  to  make  decisions  about  further  program 
use.  '  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  terminates  after  10  minutes,  but  the  student 
can  end  a  session  earlier  by  typing  *'STOP,r  The  number 
of  sessions  spent  on  the  program  is  decided  by  the  teacher 
and/or  student.  For  individual  students,  it  is  recommended 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Usage  of  this  program  is  controlled  b)  the  student 
individuall)  or  in  consultation  with  the  teacher.  At  the 
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that  U5W  be  dibcontinucd  when  improvement  in  accurac)  on 
the  particular  type  of  fact  (e.g.,  addition,  division)  levels 
off»  which  ma>  occiir  before  100  percent  accuracy  is 
achieved.  Research  indicates  that,  for  some  students, 
further  practice  after  this  point  is  unlikely  to  bring  about 
perfect  mastery,  *  ' 

IMPLCMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  requires  a  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT) 
computer  terminal  and  access  to  a  tinie-shiiring 'computer 
system  capable  of  running  programs  written  in  FORTRAN 
/  IV.  Some  alteration  may  be  required  to  adapt  the  program 
to  the  local  computer  system  Teachers  require  abcUt  two 
30  minute  orientation  sessions  in  order  to  understand  the 
purpose  and  usage  of  the  program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
^Assurances 

\4mhf.f  Iui.i.  ha.s  been  u^ed  in  the  suburban  clementar) 
5chop1  affiliated  with  LRDC  for  3  >car!>.  It  has  been  used 
oy  ZSo  students  fur  approximatlc>  8000  sessions.  There 
have  been  no  observations  or  reports  of  discomfort  or 


dissatlsfaetion  with  the  program.  After  3  >ears,  interest  is 
still  increasing. 

The  content  of  the  program  is  mathematical  and  is  not 
likely  to  perpetuate  sexual,  racial,  religious,  or  ethnie 
stereotyping. 

The  program  has  never  been  used  outside  of  the 
producer's  direct  control;  th[prefore,  no  assurance  of 
replicability  or  transportability  is  possible  at  this  time.  At 
the  field  test  site,  the  program  operates  with  minimal 
producer  intervention,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  program  will 
operate  successfully  at  other  sites. 

Claims 

Evaluations  of  Number  FacL\  based  on  studies  conducted 
during  field  testing  at  the  suburban  school  where  it 
operates,  indicate  that.  (1)  Students  become  faster  and 
more  accurate  at  number  facts  while  using  the  program, 
(2)  the  specific  instructional  strategy  used  by  the  program 
reduces  errors,  and  (3)  the  individualization  procedures 
used  in  the  program  are  consistent  with  individual 
differenees  in  the  population  of  students.  Further  evaluation 
mdicatcs  that  use  of  the  program  in  the  school  leads  to 
better  learning  of  number  faets  than  alternative  paper  and 
pencil  modes  of  instruction. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

RcquifcU  IlcniN  Quantily  Needed  CoM  per  Ilern  in  Replaceincnl  Rate  Source  if  Diffcrcnl 

Dollars  and  CosI  from  Distributor 


Set  of  2|compuier  programs  (for  problem  1  set  per  computer  system  Cost  of  duplication  Reusable 
generating  and  record  keeping) 


Nutt  TSw^f  \itmhtr  /"ut/i  require;)  computer  hardware  and  software  a^  de^enbed  under  '  Implementation  Procedures.  '  Orientation  fur 
use  of  the  program  is  available  from  the  developer. 


DI^;VELC^EJt/Al}THOR; 

Leamifig  Retearcb  and  Development  Center 
IJfdvtnitf  of  PjlUburgh 
3939  OUara  Sd^ 
Pittsbiir|h,  ftu  15260 

Eric  JacObson^  Project  Director 
AYAILABILnY 

^  Copyright  is  pending.  A'wwAer/i/c/^  is  available  for  cost 
^  "  of  duplication  fi^om: 

tean^fDpJK  and  Development  Center 

^  '  Umvi^riity  of  P^Sburgh 

3939  OUara  St  ,  ^ 

C     mA^tgh,  Pa,  15260 

^  ...  INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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'^WORD  PROBLEMS  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  (WORD  PROBLEMS) 


A  program  which  teaches  noncomputatioml  skill} 
involved  in  solving  arithmetic  word  problems 
to  grades  3-7 


The  Word  Problems  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  leaches  the  noncompulalional 
skiHs  involved  in  solving  arithmetic  word  problems.  It  teaches  students  how  to  translate 
verbally  presented  problems'into  mathematical  terms  and  to  set  up  algebraic  equations  thai 
can  be  solved  using  known  operations.  The  computer  prints  problems,  does  all  the 
computations  the  student  directs,  judges  whether  answers  the  student  proposes  are  correct, 
prints  hints  on  request,  and  sequences  problems  by  difficulty  level. 

Because  students  are  directed  to  command  the  computer  to  calculate  values,  rather  than 
to  do  iheir  own  calculations,  the  program  can  make  use  of  numbers  larger  than  students  can 
conveniently  handle.  These  larger  numbers  are  important,  since  in  more  traditional  word- 
problem  instruction  the  numbers  cue  the  arithmetic  solution.  In  the  Word  Problems,  program 
numbers  are  chosen  so  that  one  is  always  divisible,  by  another.  This  effectively  eliminates 
irrelevant  cuing  by  the  numbers  and  makes  the  student  seek  more  appropriate  rules  for 
solution. 

The  program  hints  provide  three  different  types  of  assistance.  The  first  hint  identifies  the 
unknown  quantity  and  asks  the  student  to  reread  the  problem;  the  second  hint  is  an 
analogous  problem  stated  in  less  complex  syntax,  but  with  the  same  meaning— the  student  is 
directed  to  compare  the  new  wording  with  the  original;  and  the  third  hint  translates  the 
problem  to  a  number  sentence  that  the  student  can  solve  directly. 

The  sequencing  of  the  word  problems  is  a  major  factor  in  the  instiuctional  efficacy  of 
the  program  Traditional  instruction  has  placed  a  homogeneous  group  of  addition  word 
problems  after  an  addition  unit,  and  similarly  placed  other  sets  of  problems  so  that  each  ' 
problem  cued  the  correct  solution  procedure  for  the  others.  The  Word  Problems  program 
sequences  problems  on  the  basis  of  the  information  processing  demands  on  the  solver,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  required  arithmetic  process.  Problems  that  require  a  similar  quality 
and  quantity  of  thought  for  understanding  are  grouped  together  into  objectives.  Twenty-four 
objectives  include  all  the  instructional  problems.  The  24  objectives  are  arranged  in  a 
complex  branched  hierarchy  that  forms  the  basis  for  sequencing  through  the  objectives.  The 
hierarchy  is  determined  by  increasing  information  processing  demands. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  computer-assisted  instruction  in 
elementary  school  mathematics,  specifically  the 
noncompulalional  skills  of  solving  arithmetic  problems. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  designed  primarily  for  students  in  grades  3-7, 
the  program  might  benefit  older  students  uho  have 
difficulty  with  arithmetic  word  problems. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Word  Problems  provides  expcrienLus  which  enable 
students:  ( 1 )  To  identify  the  arithmetic  processes  required  to 
solve  word  problems,  (2)  to  use  the  concept  of  variable  in 
algebra,  and  (3)  to  develop  general  problem-solving  skills 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Objectives  are  hierarchical  and  cumulative,  Students 
'  should  begin  with  the  first  mtroductory  problems  and 

Er|c  "7« 


proceed  through  the  objectives  as  the  program  determines  * 
mastery  or  nonmastery  for  them. 

assessment:  PROVISIONS 

All  students  enter  the  program  at  the  introduction  and 
proceed  by  steps  to  their  competence  levels.  Material  that 
is  already  known  is  mastered  quickly  and  serves  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  skills  needed  for  success  m  the 
program. 

After  each  session,  a  summary  report,  showing  the 
student's  status  on  each  of  the  24  objectives  and  what 
progress  was  made  during  the  session,  is  printed  for  Jlhe 
teacher  and  students. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Data  are  not  available  to  assess  time  requirements. 
Recommended  usage  would  be  one  20-minute  sessi(rn  each 
week  for  a  school  year,  although  other  patterns  of  use  are 
possible 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  use  the  program,  the  school  must  have  access  to  a 
time-sharing  computer  system  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV  The  program  requires  a  teletype 
or  teletype-compatible  ray  tube  (CRT)  and  is  enhanced  if 
run  on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective  lines  and 
positioning  the  cursor,  such  as  the  DA TAPOINT  3300. 
Approximately  3  months  of  expert  programing  would  be 
required  to  adapt  the  program  to  most  other  time-sharing 
systems. 

Teacher  orientation  requires  approximately  2  hours,  and 
each  student  needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn  the 
necessary  management  skills  for  accessfng  the  program  and 
performance  within  the  program.  Students  work  individually 
on  the  program,  so  any  school  organization  that  allows  for 
students  to  work  at  their  own  pace  on  different  objectives 
within  the  same  classroom  can  support  work  on  the 
program 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Use  of  IVord  Problems  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
Program  requires  a  computer  system  as  described  under 
"Impleinentation  Procedures/'  Teacher  orientation  is 
available  from  the  developer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

in  tlie  ticlJ  tcstiiiii  o\  the  It'.^J  Pn^hUms  program  to 
date,  no  harmful  effcctvS  of  the  program  have  been 
observed 


i     Care  was  taken  to  assure  that  the  product  does  not 
perpetuate  sexism,' racism,  or  other  biases  related  to 
religion,  age,  or  socioeconomic  stereotypes.  Situations 
depicted  in  the  problems  presented  are  set  up  so  that  male 
and  female  names  are  inserted  randomly  for  the  actors  in 
the  problem.  In  adapting  the  program  to  local  sites,  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  any  set  of  names,  thus  making  the 
problems  more  suitable  for  the  target  population. 

The  program  has  nevef  been, used  outside  of  the 
producer's  direct  control,  so  no  assurance  of  replicability 
or  transportability  is  possible  at  this  time.  At  the  field  test 
site,  the  .program  operates  with  minimal  producer 
intervention,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  program  will  operate 
successfully  at  other  sites. 

Claims 

Careful  product  development  is  claimed  for  the  word 
problems  program  lv'w//Vo/We///5  has  undergone  three 
cycles  of  development  and  testing.  The  first  cycle  included 
laboratory  work  with  a  simulation  of  the  final  product  with 
four  students.  The  second  cycle  pilot  tested  a  preliminary 
version  of  the  program  with  five  students.  This  led  to  the 
current  version  which  is  being  tested  with  28  students  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  strategies. 

Principles  of  information  processing  psychology  were 
used  to  create  teaching  objectives,  and  instructional 
strategies  include  those  found  most*  effective  in  the 
literature.  The  program  was  designed  according  to  the. 
Process  Individualization  Curriculum  (PIC)  Model 
developed  at  the  Learning  Research  and  Development 
Center,  which  employs  content,  concept,  and  component 
anal>sis  as  a  means  of  selecting  the  proper  sequence  and 
content  of  instruction. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity*  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Word  Prohh  m^  computar  program 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1  per  computer  system        Cost  of  duplication  Reusable 


Ni)te  U)t  oi  Word  l>rohkms  requires  u  computer  system  us  described  under  "Implementation  Procedures.''  Teaclier  orientation 
available  Irom  the  developer. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR;  '  . 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
UniverMty.  of  Pittsburgh  •  ^ 

3939  p'Hara  St. 
Pittebwrgh,  Pa.  15260 

Richard  Allan  Roman,  Projeci  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Word  Problems  CorAputer  Assisted  Instruction 
Program  will  be  available  hi  summer  1975.  Copy  tight 
pending.  For  information,  contact: 

Richard  Allan  Roman 

Leamuig  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 


0 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  for  grades  K*6  which  provides  an  intuitive 
introduction  to  the  major  ideas  of  geometry 
and  statistics 


De\ eloping  Mathematical  Processes  (DMP)  is  a  research-based,  elementary  mathematics 
program  developed  by  the  Analysis  of  Mathematics  Instruction  (AMI)  Project  at  the 
Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center.  It  is  the  mathematics  component  of  the 
center's  program  of  Individually  Guided  Education  (IGE).  DMP  provides  a  complete 
mathematics  program  for  the  elementary  school,  including  not  only  the  usual  topifcs  of 
arithmetic^  but  also  an  informal,  intuitive  introduction  to  major  ideas  of  geometry  and 
statistics.  DMP  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  children  learn  best  in  an  active 
environment  where  they  can  seek  out  answers  to  problems  of  personal  interest.  This  active 
environm"&nt  stems  from  the  development  of  arithmetic  through  a  measurement  approach, 
with  the  children  themselves  generating  and  working  with  the  numbers  and  their 
relationships. 

In  a  measurement  approach,  children  examine  objects  in  their  worjd  and  focus  on  some 
attribute,  (e.g.,  length,  numerousness,  weight,  capacity,  area,  lime).  They  use  various 
processes  (describing,  classifying,  comparing,  ordering,  equalizing,  joining,  separating, 
grouping,  and  partitioning)  to  explore  relationships  between  objects.  Once  children  are 
familiar  with  the  attributes,  they  symbolically  represent  (measure)  them.  Likewise,  they 
symbolically  represent  the  relationships  between  objects  with  mathematical  sentences.  Then 
the  children  represent  mathematical  sentences  with  real  objects  to  check  their  validity. 

The  entire  DMP  program  has  been  built  around  specific  learning  objectives.  Closely 
related  objectives  and  the  activities  designed  to  promote  their  attainment  have  been  cluslereJ 
to  form  approximately  90  topics.  Each  topic  wilL  contain  appropriate  teacher's  guides, 
student  booklets,  textbooks  (for  intermediate  levels),  testing  materials,  and  kits  of  physical 
and  printed  materials.  The  topics  have  been  grouped  into  units  to  organize  materials  and  to 
facilitate  the  continuous  progress  design  of  IGE.  The  topics  also  have  been  grouped  into 
levels  that  approximate  I  school  year  of  study. 

The  primary  materials  include  topics  1-40,  the  lower  intermediate  materials  include 
topics  41-65,  and  the  upper  intermediate  materials  include  topics  66-90. 

Since  the  DMP  approach  to  elementary  mathematics  may  be  new  to  many  teachers, 
suv'cessful  implementation  of  the  program  requires  inscrvice  training.  In  order  for  a  school 
district  to  help  teachers  use*DMP  effectively,  a  coordinator  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
rationale  and  pedagogy  of  the  program  is  needed  to  conduct  the  inservrce  program.  A 
carefully  developed  plan  has  been  designed  to  effect  the  implementation  of  DMP. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

DMP  IS  a  complete  elementary  malhematic.  program  for 
grades  K-6.  ^he  content  of  the  program  includes 
instruction  in  the  arithmetic  of  rational  numbers,  an 
informal  introduction  to  geometry,  and  some  fundamentals 
of  statistics.  Arithmetic  evolves  from  physical  problem 
situations  and  advances  to  the  use  of  relevant  symbol ization 
and  mathematical  sentences.  Unnecessary  technical 
vocabulary  is  avoided,  children  can  communicate  their 
ideas  verbally  because  they  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  language  through  direct  experiences. 

The  geometry  of  DMP  is  an  intuitive  look  at  the  sizes, 
shapes,  and  relationships  of  twu  and  three  dimensional 
objects  Elementary  notions  of  statistics  help  the  children 
organize  and  analyze  the  data  they  collect.  Validating 
solutions  to  problems  is  treated  as  an  important  procedure 

18J 


thrftiighout  the  program.  The  activities  provide  repeated 
opp*lunities  for  meaningful  practice  in  problem  solving, 
with  emphasis  on  development  of  basic  skills  through 
understanding  of  processes. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Though  DMP  IS  designed  for  use  in  a  multiunil 
elementary  school  (MUS-E),  it  can  be  used  effectively  by 
teachers  with  students  of  varying  abilities  in  a  variety  of 
school  sellings.  The  DMP  large-scale  field  lest  has  included 
suburban,  urban-core,  and  nonurban  schools,  with  boih 
public  and  private  schools  participating.  The  program  has 
been  used  with  children  of  differing  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  with  children  in  special  education  classes,  and 
with  children  on  an  American  Indian  reservtilioiK  A  special 
Sptimsh  version  i)f  the  student  materials  ^ill  be  ttvailable 
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from  the  commercial  publisher  for  use  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  such  a  version  is  necessitated. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  DMP  are.  (I)  To  foster  more  careful 
attention  to  the  learning  progress  and  problems  of  the 
individual  child;  (2)  to»  develop  more  favorable  teacher  and 
student  attitudes  toward  mathematics,  thereby  generating  a 
more  wholesome  school  and  class  atmosphere;  (3)  to  help 
^children  become  inquiring,^  independent  problem  solvers; 
and  (4)  to  enable  children' to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
Lompetenc)  in  the  arithmetic  of  rational  numbers,  the 
geometr>  of  ph>sical  time  space,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
statistics. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  90  DMP  topics  in  the  7  levels  of  the  program  have 
been  arranged  in  sequence  to  provide  variety  and  to  spaee 
the  development  of  concepts.  Students  may*  progress 
through  the  topics  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  program 
provides  a  master  sequence  chart,  with  suggested 
guidelines,  from  which  teachers  select  appropriate  topics^ 
and^lctivities  for  each  child.  DMP  is  sequenced  around  a 
hierarchical!)  ordered  set  of.,objcctivcs  and  includes  a 
complete  assessment  and  management  scheme.  Upon 
completion  of  all  materials,  the  program  will  provide 
complete  mathematics  instruction  for  students  in  grades  K*6. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  assessment  procedures  allow  a  teacher  to  measure 
children's  progress  b>  their  performance  on  a  given  set  of 
objectives  There  are  three  categories  of  objectives.  (I) 
Regular— an  objective  that  most  children  are  expected  to 
master  by  the  end  of  a  topic,  (2)  preparatory  — an  objective 
that  most  children  are  not  expected  to  master  byjhe  end 
of  a  topic,  and  (3)  review— an  objective  that  has  a  regular 
objective  in  a  previous  topic  ^and  is  repeated  for  review 
work  Three  levels  of  mastery  are  suggested  to  rate  the 
progress  a  child  makes  on  each  regular  objective 
M  — nfaster>,  P -making  progress  toward  mastery,  and 
N— needs  additional  help  before  master)  can  be  attained^ 

DMP  offers  man>  forms  of  assessment  aiid  several  wa>5 
to  keep  records.  The  assessment  procedures  are  designed 
to  provide  placement  information,  for  which  placement 
inventories  and  pretests  are  provided,  to  assist  in 
determining  a  rating  for  a  child  on  a  regular  objective,  for 
which  observation  schedules  and  topic  inventories  are 
supplied,  and  to  check  on  a  child's  level  of  master)  of 
previous!)  mastered  objectives,  for  which  a  series  of 
checkup  tests  are  provided.  With  the  exception  of  the 
placement  inventories,  which  are  used  for  initial  placement, 
the  procedures  are  used  with  specific  topics. 

Since  children  progress  through  DMP  topic  b>  topic  and 
not  >ear  b>  >ear.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  maintain 
assessment  records  so  that  the  most  advantageous 
instrattional  decisions  can  be  made  for  each  child,  DMP 
provides  three  kinds  of  pupil  performance  records  from 
which  to  choose.  ( I )  Topic  diecklist— to  record 
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observations  which  the  teacher  makes  about  the  children 
during  the  course  of  a  topic,  (2)  individual  progress 
sheet — to  provide  a  cumulative  record  of  each  child's 
progress  as  the  student  progresses  through  several  topics; 
and  (3)  group  record  card— to  record,  for  an  entire 
group  of  children,  the  level  of  master)  of  the  regular 
objectives. 

/•»  ,  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Though  DMP  is  a  continuous  progress  program,  certain 
^topics  have  been  designated  as  being  appropriate  for  each 
grade  level,  topics  1-14,  kindergarten,  topics  15-27,  1st, 
topics  28-40,  2d;  topics  41-52,  3d;  topics  53-65,  4th;  and' 
topics  66-90  (under  development),  5th  and  6th.  * 

Each  topic  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  approximately 
2-4  weeks,  with  mathematics  class  time  varying  from  about 
2  hours  per  week  in  kindergarten  to  about  5  hours  per 
week  in  the  upper  grades. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES^  , 

The  dissemination  and  utilization  of  DMP  has  been 
carefully  and  systematically  planned  so  that  the  program  , 
will  be  widely  and  effectively  used.  A  four-stage 
implementation  model  has  been  developed  b>  the  AMI 
project  to  implement  DMP;  the  four  stages  in  that  model 
are  awareness,  installation,  maintenance, ^nd  refinement. 

The  first  stage,  awareness,  has  two  primary 
functions:  To  introduce  leaders  and  decisionmakers  in 
school  systems  to  DMP  and  to  provide  indepth  information 
to  those  leaders  and  decisionmakers  so  that  they  can 
determine  whether  to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  DMP. 

The  second  stage,  installation,  is  designed  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  those  who  adopt  DMP 
to  begin  the  program.  Therefore,  the  primary  functions  of 
this  stage  are.  To  provide  the  teachers  inservice  necessary 
to  acquaint  them  with  DMP  instructional  and  assessment 
materials,  and  the  management  of  instruction  and  to 
provide  information  to  principals  or  other  school  leaders  to 
enable  them  to  support  the  implementation  of  DMP.  In 
addition  to  the  trailing"  which  a  local  coordinator  receives 
at  a  3  da>  conference,  a  manual  is  provided  for  use  with 
inservice  materials  being  developed  for  DMP>. 

The  local  coordinator  is  the  key  person  in  the  third  stage 
of  implementation,  maintenance.  The  main  purpose  ot 
the  maintenance  program  is  to  give  teachers  support  and 
guidance  while  the>  adapt  their  teaching  styles  to  DMP. 
Other  purposes  are  to  provide  guidance  to  the  principals 
and  other  school  leaders  as  they  support  the  DMP 
implementation  program  and  to  gather  information  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  initial  installation  activities. 

The  final  stage  of  the  implementation  is  refinement. 
The  developers  of  DMP  realize  that  an  educational 
innovation  is  likely  to  lose  its  effectiveness  unless  means 
are  provided  for  its  continual  study  and  revision.  To 
incn:ase  this  c.xpacity  for  self^renewal  in  DMP  schools, 
appr v)priatv  staff  training  programs  will  be  a  part  of  the 
refinement  stage  of  the  DMP  implementation. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Informatiun  gathered  frum  extciiMvc  pilut  testing  and 
subsequent  field  tests  m  21  States  mdieate.s  that  the  DMP 
materials  can  be  used  suLcessfull)  b>  eumpetent,  qualified 
teachers  and  ean  be  implemented  successfully  when  the 
recommended  implementation  procedures  are  followed. 
Neither  the  developers  nor  the  publishers  have  received 
reports  or  evidence  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this 
program.  ^ 

The  developers  of  DMP  have  made  a  concentrated  effort 
to  insure  that  program  materials  do  not  display  social  bias, 
including  ethnic  and  sexual  stereotyping.  Such  shortcommgs 
have  been  overcome  through  careful  revision  of  the 
materials. 
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Claims 

Upon  completion  of  all  curricular  materials,  DMP  will 
provide  a  program  of  complete,  comprehensive 
mathematics  instruction  for  students  in  grades  K-6.  The 
program  has  been  carefully  developed,  piloted,  and  field 
tested  From  the  results  of  both  small-  and  large-scale  field 
tests,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  basic  instructional 
approach  of  DMP  (ie  ,  teaching  children  elementary 
mathematics  via  an  activity-oriented,  measurement 
approach)  is  sound,  viable,  and  productive.  Students  attain 
high  levels  of  mastery  of  the  program's  objectives.  Teachers 
almost  unanimously  have  accepted  the  program  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  success  it  generates  in  students. 

The  pilot  testing  and  field  testing  of  DMP  materials  have 
continued  in  1974-7'.  The  gathering  of  formative  and 
su^mative  data  about  DMP  is  an  ongoing  task  of  the  AMI 
project. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Itcins 


Onantity  Needed 


Cost  per.ltem  in 
Dollars 


Level  K:  Complete  kit  includes  following 
componeats. 

Physical  materials  kit  A 

Printed  materials  kit 

Teacher  materials  kit 

Student  materials  kit 

Level  1:  Complete  kit  includes  following 
components. 

Physical  materials  kit  A  ^ 

Physical  matcriabTl^lt  B 

Printed  materials  kit 

Teacher  materials  kit 

Student  materials  kit 

Level  2:  Complete  kit  includes  following 
components. 

Physical  materials  kit  A  ' 

Physical  materials  kit  C 

Printed  materials  kit 

Teacher  materials  kit 

Student  materials  kit 

Level  3:  Complete  kit  includes  following 
conTp(A{cnts: 

Physical  materials  kit 

Printed  materials  kit 

Teacher  materials  kit 

Student  materials  kit 

Student  guide  kit  ' 

Level  4"  Complete  kit'includes;  followinjj^ 
components:  / 

Physical  materials  kit  / 

Printed  materials  kit  J 

Teacher  materials  kit 

Student  materials  kit 

Student  guide  kit 


1  kit  per  32  students* 


1  kit  per  32  students 


I  kit  per  32  students* 


1  kit  per  32  students 


1  kit  per  32  students 


215.00 

91.00 
54.00 
24.00 
51.00 

390.00 

91.00 
130.00 
54.00 
30.00 
90.00 

425.00 

91.00 
150.00 
54.00 
30.00 
105.00 

.  500.00 

200.00 
54.00 
30.00 
90.00 

132.00 

455.00 

I56.0a 
54.00 
30,00 
90.00 

132.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 
Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable  ^ 
Consumable  yearly 
Reusable 


♦ft  is  not  always  necessary  to  purchase  a  kit  for  each  group  of  32  students. 
Note.  The  materials  for  DMP  Levels  5  and  6  are  still  under  development 


alternate  suggestions  are  provided  for  ways  to  share  kits. 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
WiKoaain  Rficafdi  and,  !pcv«lopinent  Center  foe 

■  1025  Weit  Joiyion-St'Or<-:^': 

■  MadiKMi,  Wk'5370^- iv>-^ 


TIkmbm  a.  'f^i/aOmjirll^^ 
''Jote.G. -Hwvff, -PiiKlpiil. 

.  ,^Ni«e«  M.:.l«oMr,  f9elmi(C0fndU0k>t-)r't-/-:  •#t":#^ 

Mp^ydy* -^4;',  ;;^^^>^--^/'. 

Rand  McNtSy  A;\Co«jjwy|-*-'/V'  r-^^^'-://' 
.  Box  7600       '    ,  —  -  - 
Chicago,  III.  50680 
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A  program  for  individualiied  adaptive  instrtiction 
including  independent  study  for  grades  K'2 


Individualized  Mathematics  (IM)  is  a  program  for  individualized  adaptive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  use  in  grades  K-2.  The  curriculum  consists  of  33  instructional  units  which 
are  sequenced  in  a  hierarchical  structure  of  relationships.  Each  unit  involves  an  average  of 
five  instructional  objectives,  each  of  which  is  the  basis  of  one  specific  lesson.  The  total 
program  includes  instructional  materials  for  each  objective,  placement  tests,  unit  pretests, 
unit  posttests,  and  curriculum  embedded  tests  (CET*s),  Other  program  components  include 
presciption  forms  for  each  unit,  a  teacher's  manual,  a  testing  manual,  and  materials  to  be 
used  in  providing  review  and  maintenance  of  basic  operations  command,  f 

instructional  materials  include  both  lesson  booklets  and  manipulative  materials.  / 
Manipulatives  are  cdncrete  objects  which  children  can  physically  handle,  giving  a  sc/atial  and 
tactile  dimension  to  the  basic  concepts  of  mathematics,  A  major  feature  of^the  IM/prograni 
Is  that  it  allows  the  pupil  to  use  manipulative  lesson,  materials  largely  on  an  independent- 
study  basis.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing  a  picture  or  ^'model"  for  each  manipulative 
activity  The  student  first  arranges  the  manipulative  materials  to  duplicate  the  model  and 
then  practices  this  type  of  aetiv^^y  by  using  the  same  procedure  with  other  sets  of  materials. 
Manipulative  lessons  introduce  basic  concepts  and  operations  by  illustrating  or  solving  them 
through  piipil  manipulation  of  cor\cretej)l>j-^        '  .  .  ... 

v/ith  the  kinds  of  concrete  experiences  su"^ 
others,  and  to  do  this  within  the  context 
and  abilities  of  the  individual  learner. 


'iThis  represents  an  effort  to  provide  the  pupil 
\\oy  ihe  work  of  Piaget,  Bruner,  Diene^,  and 
systiim  that  is  maximally  adaptive  to  the  needs 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  program  teaches  prKTiary-j^idde  arithmetic  starling 
with  the  comparison  of  sets,  an  introduction  to  counting 
and  the  counting  numbers,  and  proceeding  through  the. 
development  of  the  basic  operations  of  addition,  v 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  program  also 
introduces  the  student  to  fractions  and  to  such  areas  as 
time,  money,  and  applications  of  basic  operations  in  story^ 
problems. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  could  be  used  in  grades  K-2  in  any  school 
"attempting  to  provide  individualized  adaptive  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  either  where  instruction  is  prescribed  by  the 
teacher  or  where  the  students  schedule  their  own  learning 
activities.  It  could  also  be  used  in  an  open-classroom 
situation  under  a  plan  whereby  pupils  could  use  some  of 
the  diagnostic  tests  and  the  self-instructional  materials  to 
plan  and  carry  out  their  study  of  basic  arithmetic  skills  at 
the  time  when  the  acquisition  of  such  skills  seems  essential, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

General  goals  of  the  program,  which  have'been  defined 
in  terms  of  abilities  and  attitudes  that  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  acquire,  are*  ( I )  To  master  a  mathematics  content  which 
emphasizes  basic  structure,  properties,  and  relations,  in 
addition  to  competency  in  performing  arithmetic 
operations,  and  to  be  able  to  display  this  mastery  at  a  level 
of  understanding  which  provides  a  sound  basis  for  **moving 
on'*  in  mathematics.  (2)  to  be  able  to  employ  "study 


skills'*  abilities  that  permit  the  student  to  learn  from*' 

3es  of  materials  and  experiences  and  \o  display 


variety  of 
abilities 
,  effective 


mathc 


Dm  ^ 
\o  diSpla: 

If-direction  and  self-evaluation  which  permit 
pendent  study;  and  (3)  to  display  a  positive 
toyard*  learning  and  toward  the  study  of  f 


tics. 


TTERNS  QF  USE 

Units  of  instruction  in  Individualized  Mathematics  are 
arranged  in  a  hierarchical  structure  which  permits  pupils  to 
proceed  through  the  curriculum  following  a  variety  of 
individual  paths. 

Essentially  all  lesson  m.aterials  have  been  designed  to  be 
self-instructional,  and  most  pupils  should  be  able  to  t  e 
them  independently  or  with  only  minimum  assistance  and 
instruction  from  the  teacher.  This  means  that  a  major  part 
of  teacher  time  is  spent  in  traveling  about  the  classroom, 
responding  to  pupil  questions,  reinforcing  desirable  ' 
performance,  and  providing  general  supervision  of 
independent  study  activities.  However,  some  teachers 
choose  to  introduce  certain  lessons  through  small-group 
instruction,  which  this  curriculum  also  permits.  The 
objectives,  together  with  the  lesson  materials'  and  tests  that 
make  up  the  IM  program,  are  intended  to  provide  a 
complete  curriculum  in  mathematics  for  kindergarten  and 
1st  and  2d  grades.  In  schools,  where  IM  has  been 
implemented  thus  far,  pupils  proceed  from  this  program 
into  the  hidivuiually  Prescribed  Instruction  {IPI)  Math 
Curriculum  (as  developed  at  the  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center  and  revised  by  Research  for  Better 
Schools).  This  means  that  particularly  accelerated  2d-grade 
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pupiK  nia>  move  uii  tu  appropriate  units  in  IPI  math.  With 
both  IM  and  IPI,  teachers  are  alsu  enci)uragcd  to  make 
some  use  of  gfi'Up  instruction  to  clarif)  and  review  certain 
topics  and  to  illustrate  ever>da)  applications. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Indniilualtzed  Mathematus  has  a  structured  testing 
program  which  is  designed  to  place  each  student  at  the 
proper  point  in  the  curriculum »  to  diagnose  specific  needs* 
and  to  monitor  pupil  progress. 

(1)  Placement  tests  arc  used  to  determine  which  units  a 
pupil  has  already  mastered  and  which  need  to  be  studied. 
These  consist  of  separate  tests  for  each  unit  which  can  be 
put  together  in  various  v^ays  to  provide  an  appropriate 
battery  for  each  individual  student,  depending  upon  grade 
level  and  past  performance 

(2)  Unit  pretests  provide  a  subscorc  for  each  objective 
in  a  unit,  and  pupil  results  arc  used  to  ascertain  which 
objectives  need  to  be  studied. 

(3)  Curriculum  embedded  tests  are  short  tests  measuring 
the  pupil's  master)  of  one  objective  and  are  administered 
a">  soon  as  the  pupil  completes  the  stud)  of  each  objective 
These  tests  are  used  to  aid  in  deciding  when  tlio  pupil 
should  move  on  to  the  next  objective. 

(4)  Unit  posttests^arc  alternative  versions  of  the  unit 
pretests  and  are  u^cJ  to  determine  pupil  master)  of  all 
objectives  in  a  unit  after  stud)  in  iivc  unit  has  been 
completed.  Result.)  frotii  such  tests  provide  major  data  for 
determining  when  a  pupil  should  mo\c  on  to  a  new. unit 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  is  an  individualized  program*  and  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  complete  it  will  vary  greatly  from  student 
to  student.  The  typical  student  will  complete  most  of  tl'io 
curriculum  by  the  end  of  2d  grade  As  indicated  earlier, 
some  pupils  will  complete  all  units  before  ^.he  end  of  2d 
grade  and  move  on  to  more  advanced  work  (IPI  Math 
materials  have  been  Used  to  serve  this  purpose  in  current 
implementations)  Slower  pupils  may  continue  in  IM  units 
a*  they  move  into  3d  grade. 

IMPLEMENTATION,  PROCEDURES 

I  he  IM  program  includes  all  materials  needed  for 
implemcnlation.  Te  ts»  lesson  materials,  prescription  foims, 
student  record  blanks,  and  other  forms.  Current 
implementations  mdicate  that  if  a  classroom  has  more  than 
15  or  20  pupils,  a  teacher  aid»;  or  assistant  teacher  is 
probably  necessarv  for  effective  management  of  the 
program. 

Some  fijrm  of  teacher-training  workshop  should  be 
provided  bet\)re  teachers  .start  using  the  program   1  his  tvpc 
ol  training  has  been  provided  (e.g.»  in  three  2-hour 
sessions)  at  the  schoi>ls  where  the  program  has  been 
implemented  thus  far.  Hovvevt'r»  a  formal  traming  program 
has  not  yet  been  designed  Experience  suggests  that  the 
necessar)  traming  can  be  carried  out  using  all  pupil 
materials  plus  certain  mimeographed  di)cuments  prepared 


b)  the  development  staff.  This  training  must  be  provided 
b)  someone  full)  familiar  with  the  program,  such  as  a 
*teacher  or  supervisor  in  a  school  where  IM,  has  been  used. 

The  IM  program  requires  storage  space  for  the  boxes  of 
manipulative,  lessons  and  for  lesson  booklets,  tests,  and 
other  materials.  The  type  of  storage  used  may  be  made  a 
function  of  what  is  available.  Typical  requirements  could 
be  met  through  use  of  one  three  dravvj.r  filing  cabinet  and 
approximately  30  feet  of  bookshelf  space  (on  which  to  file 
the  small  boxes  containing  manipulative  lessons). 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  • 

The  Individualized  Mathematics  program  has  been  used 
for  over  3  years  m  one  large  central-city  school  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  and  in  one  smaller  suburban  school  It  was 
also  used  in  two  Ist-grade  (i;lassfooms  in  Philadelphia  in  a 
I -year  study  carried  out  by  Research  for  Better  Schools. 
Both  black  and  white  teachers  have  used  the  program,  and 
the  total  sample  of  students  involved  has  been  over  5,0 
percent  black.  We  have  received  no  reports  of  racial  or 
sexual  bias  from  an)  of  the  persons  involved  in  this  total 
development  and  implementation  process.  Also,  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  any  other  types  of  harm  resulting  from 
use  of  the  program.  ^ 

The  implementation  of  this  program  has  been  carried  out 
in  two  schools  used  for  the  initial  trial  of  a  variety  of 
LRDC  programs,  but  the  IM  program  is  now  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  administrators  and  teachers  with 
no  supervision  from  the  developers.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience,  it  can  be  assumed  thai  the  program  can  be 
managed  by  a  local  school  staff  with  no  need  for  the 
involvement  of  development  personnel. 

Claims 

A  niajoj  goal  of  the  IM  ^program  was  to  develop  lesson 
materials  and  a  system  of ^lassroom  management  with 
which  pupils  could  use  ni^mpuiative  activities  (pairing, 
countings  comparing  sets  of  concrete  objects),  largely  on 
an  independent  study  basis,  to  master  specified  instructional 
objectives.  The  achievement  of  this  goal  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  successful  implementation  of  the 
program  in  two  elementary  schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
and  in  classrooms  in  two  schools  in  Philadelphia.  t 

Achievement  on  standardized  tests  for  pupils  using  IM 
has  been  at,  or  above,  grade  level.  On  tests  of  **anthmetic 
concepts/*  the  area  in  which  the  program  has  placed  major 
empldsis.  performance  has  been  well  above  grade  level. Mn 
general,  pupils  using  IM  in  the  LRDC  development  schools 
have  shown  somewhat  higher  performance  on  standardized 
tests  than  did  pupils  using  pre-IM  programs.  This  is 
significant  in  that  these  pre  IM  program^  were  also 
programs  for  individii.^lizei!  mstruction  in  mathematics  and. 
in  turn,  had  been  shown  to  result  in  higlier  achievement 
than  was  produced  when  earlier  nonindividuali/ed  programs 
were  used 

The  Iftdmdualizcd  Mathcmatus  (IM)  program  was  » 
devcKjpcd  based  on  knowledge  gained  through  LKDC's 
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experience  «,th  ,ts  e.irl.er  m..th  programs  (PFP  ,„,!  IPI. 
Important  inputs  were  obtained  fmm  .     i  , 
using  these  eari.er  pr<>gra      JM  Z,  r''"^!! 

cycle,  of  desig„.tryr>ut^re:::o   '  ^izir'ir 

tryouts  were  conducted  ,„  two  d.ffer  V  Sl^oo h  n,  ' 
continuous  fornuu.ve  evaluation  data  w  ^fr 
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pupil  pcrforninnce  on  the  IM  tests  frnn,  ^i... 

••ye«r  try-out.  ^o.^^Z  R  ti'rdf r    n""  '"^c  '"'"^-^'^^ 
two  classrooms  in  Philade?p'hfa         '  ^'"'^ 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Placement  tests 
Pretests 
Posttests 
Booklets 

MaintcniHice  materials 

Manipulative  boxes 

10  base  arithmetic  blocks 

Vnifh  cubes 

Counting  cubes  * 

Flashcards  - 

Prescription  forms 
Teacher's  manual 
Testing  manual 
Answer  keys 
Teacher  aide 


2  sets  per  student 
22  per'student 
I  I  per  student 
65  per  student 
4  levels  per  student 
90  per  classroom 
I  set  per  classroom 


.  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

._   f^* 

To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  annouiv:cd 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
72.50  ' 


I  set  per  classroom 

I  set  per  classroom 
16  sets  per  classroom 

I I  per  student 
I  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 

2  sets  per  classroom 

I  per  math  classroom 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOltr 

Lemnibg  Research  wd  Development  ^  Z 

Umvtn?ty  of  PitUburgh  ' 
,    Wttiburgh.  Pa.,  13260   '  '  !  / 

CM.  LhidvtlU  Projeo  Diroetor  ^         .  : 

AVAILABILITY  '  v 

un«eiw»y  m  an  effort  to  urante  for  production  bv  a  «n-W 

JuS^W  "'''•^       P^^^  pj^ation  Aould 

result  m  making  ihe  prognun  generally  avffi  at  iSf 
to  be  determined  by.  publication  ichedule*  * 


To  be  announcecl 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
Locally  determined 


V 


Consumable 
Consumable  yearly 
Consumable  yearly 
Consumable  yearly 
Consumable  yearly 
Reusable 
Reusable 


22.50  Reusable 


3.50  Reusable 


I  70  ^  Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Creative 
.  Publications,  Palo 
,  Alto,  Calif,  94302 

Creative 

Publications,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,  94302 

Crcati^ 

Publications,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  94302 

Gamco  Industries, 
^ig  Spring,  Tex, 
79720 
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INDIVI6U.ALLY  P^CRIBED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  MATH£MATIC§HiPI).  EDITION  II 


A  multimedia  program  for  grades  K-6  with  planned 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  siud'enl 


o„c  of  trcatct  dependence  on  inductive-inference  learning.  The  content  of  the  presctlt 
eLon  ilc  ados  those  concepts  and  basic  skills  taught  ,n  contemporary  n»thcn,at,cs 
cunion  uii.1  „„,.„„j  I,,  commercially  ava  aWe  standardized  tests. 

'"':?rmveri  f diagLs^         sllf-instructional  booklets,  unit  posttests.  and 

.PI  ma.enalb  CO..S     m      ^  instructional  materials  are  response-dominant  self- 

'  "r^tiS  L^kl  tTt  tel  St    St  react  frequently  to  instructional  questions  and/or 

vll  r  ht  boS  for  each  objective  contains  two  instrucfona.  sequences  and 

.    examples.        ™  Audiotapes  are  available  for  many  of  the  beginnmg  self- 

criterion-refe  enced  mastery  tests.  Au^  ^^^^ 

r.;ri:i  -I-'tny^  fo.  m  fact,  list  specinc  aids  considered 

appropriate  for  use  -^h^'^,'^^-:^^ [j.^^^^^^^^^^^^^       .^eir  own  rate.  The  diagnostic  tests  and 
the  rernlToTtU'c^lut'lrr Ideo^  .ork  only  on  objectives  which  they 
the  Imcar  nature  01  ^nt  necessary  prerequisite  skills. 

M^  '^T.t  3s   ;S  tes  s^^^^  seminars,  and  teacher  or  peer  tutoring  may  be 

£Se       pa  V^^^^^S^  As  'students  move  from  the  pnmary  to 

he  intermediate  grades,  they  become  more  responsible  for  gathermg  their «own  learning 
rnatSs  andtsse^^^  planning  their  work.  In  the  upper,  eicmentary  grades,  students  , 

'•'"'^rpr'tear:;  sptd^Ios:? -their  time  facilitating  learning  for  individual  students. 
Tencher    for  c  ampL  diagnose  student  responses  on  a  given  IPI  pretest  and  then  prescribe  . 
le  appropH  t   m^^^^      in  thd  corresponding  instructional  booklet.  Teache?^^  may  also 
■     pres  rmanipulative  materials  or  small-group  instruction  for  y^"''-;;,,^";^;;  J 
teacher's  time  is  devoted  to  tutoring  individual  students  and  leading  ^mall-group  se  sion._  n 
the  p  ma  y  grades,  teacher  aides  are  employed  to  score  the  booklet  pages  and  tests  and  to 
eco^ntudent  progress.  Teachers  as  we'll  as  aides  are  trained  Rfior  to  the  program  s 
[SernentSn'at  I  workshop  conducted  by  the  school's  instru^ctional  leader,  usually  the  • 
principal. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  elementary  school  mathematics.'^ 
including  topics  in-  Numeration/place  value,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions  money,  time.  . 
systems  of  measurement,  geometry,  and  applications. 

I'jO 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  curriculum  was  designed  for  all  students  in  grades 
K-6  The  program  has  also- been  used  successfully  by  both 
elementary  and  junior  high  school-age  children  -n 
mainstream  classes,  programs  for  "slow  learners,  and 
special  f-.ducation  classrooms. 
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GOAI^(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

IPI  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  management  of 
individualized  mathematics  instruction  adaptable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  classroom  settings.  The  IPI  instructional  materials 
and  tests  are  designed  to  promote  student  mastery  of 
specified  mathematics  content.  The  IP!  management 
scheme  permits  students  to  be  self-managing  and  self- 
initiated  learners  and  frees  teachers,  to  tutor  individuals  or 
lead  small  groups.  The  teacher  training  materials  were 
designed  to  inform  IPI  teachers  about  program  materials 
and  management  options,  as  well  as  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  their  role  as  tutors  and  diagnosticians. 

PATFERNS  OF  USE  -  '  ' 

Three  hundred  fift)  nine  beha\iorall>  stated  objectives, 
organized  in  i  linearly  scqucfnced  continuum,  specify  the 
content  The  obj»?'ctivcs  are  organized  into  the  10  topic 
arca^  listed  above  Within  each  area  the  objectives  are, 
inWfar  as  possible,  sequenced  so  that  each  one  builds  on 
those  that  precede  it  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  those  that 
follow  it  Within  the  sequence  of  objectives  in  each  topic  ' 
arcv:  tjie  objectives  are  grouped  into  meaningful  subsets  or 
units.  The<;<*  *units  are  designated  as  representing  different 
levels  of  pr6gr.ess.  Edition  II  includes  seven  levels  of 
difficulty,  !abel*^^d  A-G.  A  pupil  must  demonstrate  mastejy 
of  all  A-levef  objectives  before  working  in  lev^U»  B,  all  B- 
IcYe!  objectives  before  working  in  C,  and  so  forth.  At  any 
given  tjpk  areah  ore  ordered  from  numfration/plaLC 

value  to  applications  (see  above  listing  in  "fubject 
Area(sr),  , 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

IPI  includes  various  ^issessm^nt  instiuments  used  for 
monitoring  the  .student's  piogress  and  deternimmg  mastery. 
Placement  test  results  are  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
the  student  needs  to^'work  in  a  specific  unit.  Similarly, 
pretest  results  indicate  those  objee^ves  within  a  given  unit 
in  whi^h  the  student  needs  instruction.  Each  self- 
instructi^al  bouklet  contains  two  Curriculum-Embedded 
Tests  iCET's),  the  results  of  which  are  used  to  determine 
whether       student  has  mastered  a  particular  objectlvtj.  A 
student  s  m^sterv  of  all  the  objectives  within  a  gi>en  unit  is 
assessed  on  a  unit  posttest.( 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  / 

indnidually  Prescribed  Instruction  m  Mathematics,  hdition 
//  is  designed  for  use  during  the  30-45  minutes  normally 
'assigned  to  the  study  pf  mathematics  and  related  topics. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

IPI  has  been  implemented  successfully  in  traditional 
classrooms,  open  classrooms,  and  learning  resource  centers 
Ihe  publisher  arranges  3 -day  training  sessions  for  new  IPI 
school  instructional  leaders,  usually  the  scho.>l  principal. 
These  training  sessions  follow  the  IPI  administrative 
training  p«"Ogram  and  are  conducted  by  principals  already 
using  IPI  Using  training  materials  available  for  such 
sessions,  the  newly  trained  instructional  leaders  are 
responsible  for  training  their  own  teachers  and  aides.  Once 

JC  >  18^ 


implemented,  the  program  can  be  used  without  devejoper 
assistance. 

Summary  Cost  Information  •  ? 

First-year  schools  should  expect  to  spend  $1,500  for 
each  150  to  200  students  enrolled,  based  upon  estimates 
by  New  Century  Education  Corporation,  the  product 
publisher,^  The  minimum  order  for  a  new  school  is  $1,500. 
The  minimum  for  all  subsequent  replacement  orders  is  $50. 
The  cost  per  student  is  variable  and  depends  on  patterns  of 
utilization  'of  materials,  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
publisher  oT  40  user  scljools  indicated  65  percent  of  these 
schools  spent  less  than  $7,85  per  student  and  40  percent 
spent  less  than  $5.  This  was  based  upon  1974-75  prices. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Thv    .  volopcrs  of  IPI  mathematics  suggest  that  an  aide  ^ 
is  desirable  in  the  primary  grades  (1-3)  to  handle  ^ 
nonteaching  requirements.  The  publishers  provide  training  . 
for  one  to  three  persons  free  of  charge,^epending  on  the 
amount  of  the  initial  order.  The  trained  person  is  usually 
the  principal  and/or  other  leaders  of  instruction  who,  in 
turn,  train  all  teachers  in  the  school.  There  are  no  other 
necessary  support  services, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
A.ssuranccs 

Indiudiuilh  Prescribed  Instnutum  in  Matliematus,  llditton 
II,  which  includes  teacher  and  administrator  training 
packages,  can  be  easily  installed  and  maintained  in  either 
open  or  structured  learning  settings  by  classroom  teachers 
'  without  any  assistance  from  the  developer.  The  program 
has  been  used  by  varied  student  populationti  in  a  wide 
v?"-Lty  of  learning  settings, /anging  from  regular  classes  to 
compensatory  education  classes  and  special  education 
groups  (such  as,  handicSpped),  Thus,  the  program  han 
demonstrated  transporttibility  and  replicability. 

IPI  Mathematics^  Edition  II  materials  are  free  from  social 
biases  The  content  of  the  program  is  neutral  regarding 
religion,  age,  and  socioeconomic  status  stereotypes,  Male 
and  female  and  racial  representations  in  the  program  meet 
design  intentions  for  soyal  fairness. 

Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Mathematics,  Edition 
II,  an  edition  revised  on  the  basis  of  extensive  research 
and  field  testing,  has  been  in  . use  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  3  years.  Thus  far,  neither, 
developers  nor  publishers  have  received  any  reports  of 
hatWful  effects  due  to  the  progrann.. 

Claims 

This  product  is  an  indiVidua!i>:ed  and  self-instructional 
K-6  mathematics  program.  Diagnostic  criterion-referenced 
tests  eiiable  the  teachers  to  determine  those  concepts  and 
skills  each  student  needs  to  learn  and  enables  Jhcm  to 
prescribe  relevartt  instructional  materials  to  individual 
students  (Hambletpn,  1974),  The  program  desigfi  permits 
students  to  study  at  their  own  pace.  The  materials  wr»tten 
in  response-dominant  mode  are  self-instructional  and 
^thereby  permit  the  teacher  either  to  serve  as  a  tutor  to 
individual  students  or  to  guide  small-group  activities.  The 
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program  design  provides  students  with  the  opportunit)  fur 
self-management  of  learning  and  self  evaluation  of  their 
own  achievements.'  # 

The  Educational  Products  Information  Exchange  (EPIE) 
report  offers  the  opmion  that  the  program  can  deliver 
learnmg  m  the  eognilivc  dinicnsion.  This  opinion  has  been 
upheld  b>  numerous  cvalu»  t      asuits  which  indicate  that 
InJiMditally  Prescribed  Iti^'.  -.n.n  in  Mcthematks,  Edltm  H 

mplemcnted  and  when 
,  ,  a'-c  valid  luS  effectiveness 
*    '  *  '.chievemcnt  on 

i  employed  for  a 
.      ^cnt  of  the 
i       M  superiority  in 
/'h  o{^:r  similar 


is  effective  when  it  is  _ 
measures  used  for  the  » 
is  outstanding  in  tenn^   f  hU'  '  ' 
standardized  tests^  csj  c  Juii 
second  year  and  bcjon.J  ). 
reviewed  evaluation  studies  i\  '\.  k 
the  affective  domain  as  Lompar,\i 
programs. 

The  program  is  manageable  by  a  trained  teacher. 
However,  a  trained  aide  is  considered  necessary  in  primary 


grades.  Thoughtful  seheduling  would  permit  one  aide  to 
serve  five  or  six  classes.  Virtually  no  changes  of  existlhg 
school  resources  are  required. 

The  content  is  accurate,  comprehdli^ive,  and  ^ 
contemporary.  These  aspects  have  been  established  through 
outside  expert  opinion,  evaluation  results  from  field  testing, 
and  reports  by  more  than  400  teachers  in  the  research  for 
better  schools  nationwide-network  of  schools. 

Indnuliuilh  Prescribed  histruLtion  in  Mathethatics^  Ediiion 
II  was  deveK>ped  on  the  basis  of  sound  instructional  theory 
(Glaser,  1965)  and  through  an  extensive  research- 
development-field  testing-revision  modet  This  continuing 
improvement  and  revision  process  based  on  empirical 
evidence  helps  to  insure  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  , 
program  *md  to  progressively  build  a  substantive  body  of 
instructional  theory  on  a  more  rational  and  less  dogmatic 
foundation. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item*  in* 

Dollars 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Placement  test 

3  per  pupil 

1,45  per  package  of 
10 

Consumable  yearly 

Pretests  r 

20  per  pupil 

I  05  per  package  of 
10 

Consumable  yearly 

Skill  booklets 

50  per  piipd 

1 .45  per  package  of 
10 

Consumable  yearly 

Posttests 

10  per  pupil 

1.05  per  package  of 
10 

Consumable^ycarly 

Student  folder 

1  per  pupil 

i 

,20  per  package  of 

Reusable  yearly 
Answer  Keys  for 
booklets  and  tests 

Teacher  and  aide  training  materials 

I  set  of  tape  cassettes  for  seleeied  A-  and 
B-level  skills 

For  new  teachers  and  aides 
only 

Opt(6nal 

12  50  per  set 
145.00  per  r.el 

Reusable 
Reusable 

♦Prices  for  1975-76  sehool  year 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learning  Rc«CjSirch  iand'  I>cvelopment  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
PitUburgh,  Pa.  15260 


Research  for  Better  Schoqls,  Inc. 
.  1700  Market  St. 
PhOadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

AVAILABILITY/ 

Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Mathematics^  Edition 
II  was  copyrighted  in  1972,  and  copyright  is  claimed 'until 
1982.  IPI  mathematics  is  currently  available  from*the 
publwKer: 

New  Century  Education  Corp. 

440  Park'  Ave.  South 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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Individualized  Middle  Mathematics  (IMM)  is  an  instructional  progfam  for  students  in 
grades  7  and  8.  An  individualized  program,  IMM  includes  self-instructional  materials  for 
specified  mathematics  content  as  well  as  diagnostic  and  evaluativfe' tests.  IMM  was  designed- 
so^hat  students  can  enter  the  program,  at  an  appropriate  level,  work  at  their  own  rate  on  ^ 
material  not  already  mastered,  and  work  in  small  groups  or  in  a  teacher-guided, group 
\^  activity.  IMM  students  nfanage  much  x)f  their  own  learning— scoring  pages,  recording 

X     *  progress,  selecting  the  or^|er  in  which  they  will  study  certain  topics,  and  ,'selecting.  from 

^  ^  among  optional  activities.  Self-management,  self-initiative,  and  learning  how  to  learn  are  a    *  '  . 

part  of  IMM. 

IMM  content  is  primarily  a  synthesTSr>)f  contemporary  junior  high  mathematics  programs 
developed  during  the  reform  projects  of  the  sixties  and  more  recent  movements  that  .include 
manipulative  and  laboratory  work  as  part  of  instruction.  Learners  from  any  elementary  math 
.  program  who  have  masteied  the  stated  prerequisite  skills  can  use  the  program.'  Levels  I  and 
II  contain  content  usually  associated  with  the  7th  grade.  (Forthcoming  levels  III  and  IV  will  '  ^ 
cover  8th-grade  content.")  The  program  is  organized  into  seven  areas:  Foundations,  integers, 
rationals  and  reals,  geometry  and  measurement,  probability  and  statistics,  equations  and^  , 
inequalities,  and  applications.  IMM  provides  the  developmental/intuitive  experiences  which 
~  ^    are  necessary  to  the  academic  sequence  of  middle  matheniatics,  e.g.,  algebra,  geometry.  At 
llie  same  time,  it  takes  into  consideration  that  many  students'  wilKuse  mathematics  primarily 
in  applied  rather  than  academic  situjitions.  For  this  reason,  the  4)rogram  contains 'a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities  including  optional  special  actfvities  for  both  enrichment  and 
maintenance.  ^  ^ 

IMM  instructional  mj^terials  consist  of  diagnostic  tests, 'self-instructional  booklet^,  unit 
posttests,  special  activities,  and  answer  keys.  The.  principal  instructioaal  materials  are 
Response-dominant,  self-instructional  Booklets  that  direct  students  to  frequently  react  to 
problems  or  instructional  questions.  The  self-instructionaU  booklet  contains  diagnostic- 
prescriptive  instruments,  two  instructional  sequences,  and  criterion-referenced  mastery  test's.  ^ 

Throughout  the  IMM  program,  students  learn  to  make*  choices.  They  choose  the  order  in 
which  units  are  studied,  which  special  >activitiqs  they  will  complete,  whether  they  will  work 
f        independently  or  in  small  groups,  and  when  to  seek  help  from  the  teacher.  As  they  progress 
through  the  program,  they  become  increasingly  capable  of  working  independently,  of  scoring 
^  their  own  materials,  and  of  keeping  necessary  progress  records.  Since  some  ^f  the  topics*  in 
junior  high  level  mathematics  are  noi  sequentially  dependent  upon  each  other,  the  IMM 
hierarchy  of  objectives  permits  students  to  proceed  through  the  program  by  different^ 
sequence's.  '  - 

IMM  gives  the  teacher  more  time^to  become  involved  in  the  learning  activities  of 
individual  students.  The  teacher  Can  choose  to  instruct  small  groups  of  students  who  are 
working  on  a  common  topic  or  to  tutor  individual  students.  Individualized  teacher  training 
materials  provide  an  overview  of  the  program,  describe  the  function  and  intended  use  for  the 
program  components,  and  give  plans  and  suggestions  for  program^  management. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  limited  number  of  stated  prerequisite  behaviors.  The 

Mathematics,  including  topics  in  foundations,  mtegers,  complete  IMM  program,  levels  I-IV,  is  designed  for  those 

rationals  and  reals,  geometry  and  measurement,  probability  learners  in  grades  6-Q  who  have  the  prerequisite  skills.  , 
and  statistics,  equations  and  inequalities,  and  applications  » 

are  the  subject  areas.  .  GOAL(S)  OR  PiyRPOSE(S) 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIEvS  .  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  management  of  ^ 

individualized  rtiathematics  instruction  that  is  adaptable  to  a 

(Individualized  Middle  Mathematics)  Levels  !  and  II  is  wide  variety  of  classroom  settings.  The  IMM  instructional 

primarily  for  7th  grade  students  who  have  a  master)  of  ^he  materials  and  tests  are  designed  to  promote  student 
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mastery  of  specified  mathematics  conyjnt.  The  IMM 
management  scheme  Tperm its' students  to  self-managing 
and  self-initiatfedtbu'ners  and*  fr^es  teachers  to  tutor 
individuals  or  smalj^groups.  The  teacher  training  program 
was  design^id  to  inform  IMM  teachers  about  program  ■ 
materials  and  management  and  to  give  teachers  an 
understanding  of  their  role  as  tutors  and  diagnosticians.  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^ 

Units  withia  each  topic  area  are  ordered.  A  student  must 
demonstrate  mastery-  qO  the  objectives  for  rationals  and 
reals  at  level  I  before  going  to  level  II.  However/ at  any 
level,  students  ma>'<:hoose  the  units  they  wish  to  study. 
There  are  two  limitations.  The  student  must  demonstrate 
mastery  of  the  objectives  in  Level  i  Foundations  before 
working  in  an>  other  unit,  and  at  all  levels,  the  student 
must  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  objectives  in  all  other 
units  at  that  level  before  working  in  the  equations  and 
inequalities  unit  and  tt>e  applications  unit.  The  equations 
and  inequalities  unit  must  be  completed  before  beginning 
work  in  the  applications  unit.  An  .additional  option  -for  the 
student  continuing  to  the  neh  level  in  a  given  area  is  also 
provided.  For  example,  after  demonstrating  mastery  of  'all 
the  objectives  in  .Geometry  Level  I,  the  student  may  study 
the^  geometry  objectives  at  level  II  before  completing  the 
rest  of  the  units  at  level  I.  Within  units,  objectives  may  be 
s.tudied  either  in  numerical  orderxtrjn  the  order  ofui 
specified  hierarchy. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

IMM  includes  various  assessment  instruments  that 
monitor  the  student*s  progress  and  determine  mastery.  An 
enjry  test  determines  whether  the  student  has  the 
prerequisite  skills  for  the  program;  placement  tests 
determine  whether  the  sludSnt  needs  to  work  in  a  specific 
unit;  and  pretests*  indicate  which  objectives  within  a  unit  a 
student  needs  to  work  pn.  Diagnostic-prescriptive  . 
mstruments  help  prescribe  specific  p^ges  in  the  appropriate 
instructional  booklet.  Each  booklet  contains  two  checkup 
tests  that  determine  whether  the  student  has  mastered  a 
particular  objective.  Finally,  posttests  determine  the 
student*s  mastery  of  all  the  objectives  in  a  unit..  Each  of 
the  above  tests  is  criterion  referenced. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

IMM  should  be  used  daily  for  45  to  60  minutes.  Field  . 
test  data  indicate  that  a  slightly  above-average  student  will 
complete  level  I  and  level  11  in  1  school  eycar. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

IMM  can  be  implemented  in  any  kind  of  school  setting 
and  can  casil>  be  adapted  to  both  speciali2ed  and  self 
contained  school  ofgani2atioris.  The  onl>  additional 
required  equipment  is  shelving  or  storage  space  for  the 
instructional  booklets.  The  teacher  tf«ining  ^^^^2'"'^m  is  self 
instructional  and  takes  approximate!)  16  to  20  houtb. 


Summary  Cost  Information         #  ' 

The  above-mentioned  costs  are  based  upon  present 
limited  reproduction  facilities  of  the  developer.  It  is 
expected  that  commercialization  of^the  product  will  ^ 
^substantially  reduce  ^^t^^  The  total  estimated  cost  per 
student,  with  present  production  arrangements,  is  $35  per 
year.  This  price  includes  skill,  booklets,  all  evaluative 
measures,  and  all  management  forms  necessary  for  / 
operation  of  the  program.  The  cost  of  the  IMM  teacher 
training  jpackage  is  estimated  at  $15  pet  teacher. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Impleitil^ntation 

Completion  of  the  IMM  teacher  training  package  is^ 
required  for  implementatio/ToFTlie  program.  However,  no 
other  special  qualificiations  or  tr^ning  is  nel^^.^ary,  and  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  implement  IMM  in  their  classrooms 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  Also,  no  aide  is  required  for 
impjementation  of  the  program.  >  < 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  ^  * 

The  IMM  program,*  presently  being  developed,  is  being 
continuously  revised  in  order  to  ascertain  and  assure  its 
.  intrinsic  quality.  ^  -        -  , 

The  information  obtained  from  a  systems  tryout 
evaluation  of  the  program  at  two  junior  high  scho61s 
indicates  that  IMM  can  be  used  satisfactorily  without  the 
developer's   continuous  assistance.  When  the  teacher 
training  unit  revisions  are  completed,  ihe  IMM  program  is 
'intended  to  be  implemented  and  maintained  by  teachers 
without  developer  assistance.  •  /  * 

The  IMM  materials  in  the  final  product  will  be  free  from 
social  biases;  Each  piece  of  material  is  reviewed  by  both 
an  in-house  evaluation  panel  and  outside  experts  in  terms 
oi  sexi.sm,  racism,  and  other  biases  related  to  religion,  age, . 
and  socioeconomic  status  stereotypes. 

Each  piece  of  the  IMM  materials  and  the  instructional 
system  were  field  tested  over  a  2-year  period  at  2 
developmental  schools  involving  more  than  200  students. 
No  harmful  effects  were  observed  .by  evaluatorS'or 
developers,  nor  wpre  any  reporfed  by  the  teachers  ilsing 
the  program.  These  same*  teachers  concluded  that  IMM  is 
at  least  as  effective  as,  if  not  more  effective  than, 
alternatives  which  had  been  used  in  their  schools  in  prior 
years.  / 

IMM  materials  are  also  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
committee  for  the  protectio/i  of  human  subjects  (Research 
for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  1972)  to  certify  that  they  are  free 
from  potential  harmful  effects  and  social  biases. 

Claims 

IMM  is  an  individualized  and  self-instructional  middle 
school  mathematics  program  whereby.  Diagnostic  criterion- 
referenced  tests  enable  students  to  determine  those 
concepts  and  skills  they  need  to  learn  as  well  as  to  identify 
relevant  instructional  materials,  the  program  design  permits 
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students  tofe<l||W>  at  their  own  pace,  t<^  decide  the  order  in 
which  topic  arias  will  be  studied  and  to  be^  selective  in 
respect  to  optional  special  activities,  IMfJl  materials  written 
in  response-dominant  mode  are  self-instructional  and 
thereby  permit  the  teachdt  to  serve  either  as  a  tutor  to 
individuals  or  to  guide  small-group  activities;  and  the 
program  design  provides  sfudents  the  oppdrtunity  (of  self- 
management  of  learning  and  self-evaluatipn  of  their  own 
achievements. 

:  Comparison  of  criterion-referenced  premeasures  and 
postnieasures  shows  that  student-s  do,  in  fact,  master  the  * 
concepts  and  skills  included  m  the  IMM  program.  Field 
test  results  of  students  at  two  local 'schdojs  show  that 
students  have  exhibited  considerable  progress  which,  in 
man>  cases,  was  be>ond  the  expectations  of  the  teachers 
and  developers.  Teac'hers  have  indicated  their  satisfaction 
with  the  cognitive  learning  exhibited  by  their  students  and 
with  the  efficiency  by  which*students  learned.  Teachers  and 
students  express  very  positive  and  enthusiastic?  attitudes 
toward  the  IMM  program. 


Field  test  results  indicate  that  the,  IMM  progran\i  can  be 
managed  b>  one  t<5acher  and  apoears  to  be  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  learning  environment  .iUd  student  populations 
with  virtually  no  phanges  of  existing  school  resources^ 

•   Content  validity  of  the  IMM  program  has  been  ^ 
-4)slablished.  An  analysis  by  the  developers  of  the*  content  of 
nine  junior  high  school  mathematics  text  series  and  three 
standardized  mathematics  aofiievement  tests  provided  the 
basic  outline  for  the  pijogram.  Revfews  by  outside  experts 
and  by  the  teachers  using  the  program  have  established  the 
instructional  materials'  intrinsic  quality  in  such  areas  as 
accuracy,  coverage,  and  quality  of  communication.       ^  / 

IMM  is  being  developed  on^the  basis  of  a  successive  ^ 
approximation  model,  incorporating  a  four-stagp  evaluation 
and  three-s^tage  revision  process.  This  process  helps  to 
insure  that  the  development  of  fhe  product  meets  design 
specification.      '  «.  .  <  ,  ^  ^ 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

f 

Quantity  Needed  . 


Cost  per  Itpm  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
*   ,  and  Cojrt 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Skill  booklets  * 

Pretests  and  posttests 

Presciiption  sheets  and  miscellaneous 
management  forms 

Placement  tests 

Teacher  training  material^ 


80  per  student  (part  I) 

25.00* 

Consumable 

20  per  student  (part  II) 

5.00* 

24  per  student 

'  4.00* 

Consumable 

10  per  student 

.20* 

Consumable 

2  per  student  ^ 

^  .80* 

Consumable 

1  set  per  teacher 

15.00* 

Consumable 

♦Approximate,  based  on  estimate!,  of  cost  to  developer  of  reproducing  prototype  copies.  Commercial  production  will  reduce  costs  signifi- 
cantly. .  •  . 


MEVBLOPEK/MJTHOR: 

f  Raei(ft:k  for' Better  Scboob,  Inc. 
1700  Mufcet  St. 
PlHMe^ia.  Pa.  19103 

AaM  O,  Graeber,  l^toiect  Coordinator,  .  , 

avahjumelity  -  ,  ^ 

-KewiMM  hmmd  m  tryomi  are  coa»jplc<ed' fof  levd.  I; 
w^fkm  (mm4  Mt  tfjNN^i  irii  k*.  eomfimi  lui  kvi^  fl  by 
:^mi  lt73..AfMa|ai|iHMI'eM 'hi  mi4iM')fkt^ltm  cofied 
. 9tiimm  kiv^'i-'mM nin'rlili^-  1t9m''lh$--'Sii9tMtt: lat  mt 
;iij«i^1^JI.MM4i«^^  carim  '-of 

:-f\iil<iiiiBii'i»w>rt  #  miltKm  tum'dM'wB.  ba"-::..  ■ 

■^^-'-'-•-^  Ijr  WiiniiiiiiV- 1977, '  ■ .  ■  ■  ■  V*-    '      ■  ' 
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MET.RIC  MEASUREMENT 


An  individualized  program  for  students  in  grades 
3-7 giving  concrete  experience  in  using  the  metric 
system 


*  / 


Metric  Measurement  is  an  instructional  unit  designed  to  give  students  concrete 
experiences ^with  the  use  of  measuring  devices  calibrated  in  metric  units.  The  unit  provides 
individualized  instruction  in  metric  measurement  for  students  in  gra'de»<3^7.  The  students 
learn  to  measure  length,  volume,  tenperqture,  and. mass,  using  the  appropriate  metric  units. 
In  each  instance,  they  use  measuring 'dev^ices  to  make  actual  measurements.  The  students 
make  measurements  of  length,  width,  and  height,  both  of  printed  objects  and  of  objects  * 
around  the  classroom;,  learn  to  measure  volume  by  working  with  solids  and  liquids  in  various 
containers;  measure  jnass  with  a 'balance  and  set  of  standard  masses;  and  measure 
temperatures  using  a  Celsius  thermometer  and  containers  oi  water.  They  also  learn  to  record 
measurements,  using  abbreviations  of  the  metric  units. 

The  learning  resources  used  in  Metric  Measurement  include  self-instructional  lessons, 
read-^ilong  audiotapes,  guided  explorations  in  measuremt*nt,  measuring  games,  project 
activities,  and  a  sound' film'strip  on  th^  life  and  work 'of  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  one  of  the' 
originators  of  the  metric  system.  -  '  , 

Today  s  children  ivill  soon  live  in  a  w.orld  where  butter  is  measured  in  kilos;  gasoline,  in 
liters;  distances  bctwcjcn  cities,  in  kilometers;  and  air  temperature,  in  degrees  Celsius.  To 
function  in  such  a  world,  the  individual  must  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  units  of  the 
metric  system  and  must  be  able  to  make  measurements  using  metric  units. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  science 'and  mathematics, 
specifically  measuring  in  metric  unijts  and  knowing  the 
metric  system. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  abilities  in  grades  3-7. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Metric  Measurement  is  designed  to  teach  the  child:  (1)  To 
make  measurements  of  length,  volume,  mass,  and, 
.temperature  gsing  appropriate  metric  units  find  (^.)  ta 
apply  metric  measurement  skills  in  science  investigations 
and  practical  situations. 

PATTERNS  pF  USE  ^  • 

Metric  Measurement  is  a  self-contained  instructional  unit. 
All  printed  and  manipulative  materials  are  provicjedf*  and  it 
is  organized  with  a  built-in  learning  management  system 
that  makes  individualization  of  instruction  possibFe. 

The  unit  is  dividecf*  into  fouc  instructional  modules  on 
measuring  length,  volume,  mass,  and  temperature.  The 
modules  ma>  be  used  in  an>  order,  but  the  lessons  within 
each  module  arc  sequential  The  guided  explorations  in 
measurement,  project  activitiffs,  and  other  learning 
resources  ma>  be  used  in  any  ordpr 

The  unit  lb  huitabk  for  cither  basic  or  supplemcntar) 
in.structK)n  in  metrsc  measurement  for  grades  3  7. 
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•ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^  ^ 

Sludents  take  a  pretest  as^they  begin  the  unit.  The 
pretest  helps  to  determine  in  wliich  of  the  four  modules 
they  should  work.  The  lessons  in  each  module  contain  self- 
assessment  exercises.  A  posttest^^or  the  unit  is  also 
provided. ,  • 

TIMEREQUIREMENTS 

The  amount  of  time  an  individual  student  spends  in  the 
unit  varfes  considerably,  since  the  unit  provides  for  varying 
rates  of  learning  and  for  choices  in  the  learning  resources. 
On  the  average,  however,  the  unit  provides  instruction  for 
20-25  pla^i^periods. 

IMPLEMENTATION'  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment,  facilities^  or  organization  is  4 
^  required.  A  comprehensive  teacher^s  manual  and  a  ^acher 
*  training  cassette  tape  accompany  the  unit. 
I 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Metric  Measurement,  when 
used  as  directed,  induces  physical,  psychological,  or  social 
harm,  k  should  be  noted  that  many  activities  in  the  unit 
involve  the  use  of  apparatus  and  manipulatives  "by  children, 
so  that  Occasional  minor  mishaps  should  be  expected.  A 
few  burned  fingers  were  observed  during  prototype  and 


field  testing,  bu.t  no  incident  was  j^rious.  Appropriate 
cautions  about  potential  mishaps  aw  contained  in  the 
directions  of  the  student  instructional  materials. 
.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Metric  Measurement, 
perpetuates  sexism,  racism,  or  other  biases  related  to 
religion,  age,  or  socioeconc^mic  stereotypes.^lie^c 
assurances  are  based  upon  criticaP examinations  ot  the 
materials  and  on  observations  during  their  field  testing. 

The  instructional  materials  of  Metric  Measurement  were 
field  tested  apart  "from  the  deyelopers'  colitrol  in  four 
schools  at  various  grade  levels.  The  develjbpers  also  h^ve 
no  direct  controller  use  of  the  commercial  version  of  the 
unit,  and  at  this  writing  (March  1975)  approximately  800 
copies  of' Metric  Measurement  have  been  marketed. 

Claims  /  . 

The  instructional  materials  in  Metric  Measurement  wer2 
originally  developed  fir  the  Lagrange^  Unit  of  the. 
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ImJiviilualizCil  Science  (IS)  program.  For  the  commercial 

version  of  Metric  Measurement,  little  was  changed  except 

the  names  of  the  unit  and  some  learning  resources.  The 

same  sequence, of  development  used* for  all  units  of  the  IS- 

program  was  j/Iso  followed  for  ihis  unit. 

^  .         )  . 

Each  IS  unif  undergoes  extensive  formative  evaluation. 

The  science  content  is  validated  by  a  member  of  a  panel 

of  university  scientists.  Classroom  .testing  of  the  materials 

takes  place  in  two  steps.  A  small-scale  classroom  test  of 

prototype  materials  is  carried  out  by  the  developers.  Then 

a  more  comprehensive  field  test  of  materials  is  carried  out 

by  Research  for  fetter  Schools.  After  each  of  these 

classroom  tests,; revisions  are  made., (Further  discussion  of 

'this.,^rocess  can- be- found  in  Audrey  IB.  Champagne's  and 

Leppold  E.  klopfer's,  "Formative  Evaluation  in  Science 

Curriculum  Development,''  Journal  of  Research  i/i  Science 

Teaching,  1974,  II,  18^-203.) 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  ' 


^  ^     Cost  per  Item  in 
'  Dollars 


Re^siacement  Rate, 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Classroom  set,  including  booklets,  read- 

•   1  set  per  30  students  w 

450.00* 

•  $2.00  yearly  per  30 

along  audiorapes.  kjts,,  central  supply 

students  " 

materials,  activity^ cards,  etc.;  planning 
booKlets  and  other  cbnslJ|DabIc "student 

paperwork*  for  30;  teacher's  manual'^  ^ 

Additional  set  of  consumable  student 

I  set  per  30-students 

36.()6 

$36.00  yearly 

paperwork^^ 

Cassette  tape  player      *  ^ 

2  per  classroom 
I  per  classroom 

'25.00-40.(J0 

Every  4  years 

Any  A-V  supplier 

35mm  filmstrip  viewer  or  projector 

*  30.00^55.00 

E)*^ry  5  years 

Any  A-V  supplier 

Hotplate  ^ 

I  per  classroom 

10.00-18.00 

*    Every  5  years 

Set  of  spirit  masters  for  consumable 

1  set  per  250  students 

4.95 

$4.95  yearly 

student  paperwork 

*Set  also  ;ivailablc  without  riad-along  andiotapes  at  $329.00. 


DEVELOPER/AVTl)jpl|:  . 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNIMG 
FOR  ADULTS  -MATHEMATICS 


A  mathematics  ctirriculum  consistitig  of  a  carefully 
structured  continuum  of  skills  desighed  to  lead 
to  a  9th-grade  mathematics^-skill  level 


I 


Individualized  Learning  for  Adults. (fLA)  Mathematics  is      adult  mathematics  curriculum] 
thi^t  consists  of  a  carefully  structured  continuum  of  skills  designed  to  lead  the  learner  to  an 
approximate  9th-grade  mathematics  skills  level.  It  is  appropriate  for  any  young  adult  or  adult 
learner  whose  functional  level  in  mathematics  skills  is  below  9th  grade/ 

'^f*^  program  was  dpveloped  in  response  to  three  major  problems  in  Adult  Basic 
Education  (ABE)  identified  by  the  Nevada  Department  of  Education  in  1969.  These  were: 
(I)  The  large  number  of  ABE  dropouts,  (2)  tHe  lack  of  appropriate  instructional  materials, 
and  (3rthe  high  mobility  of  the  undereducated  adult.  Individualized,  instruction  appeared  to 
be  a  reasonable  solution  to  all  three  problems.  Therefore,  individually  Prescribed  Instruction 
(IPI),  a  program  xleveloped  for  and  extensively  disseminated  to  elementary  school  * 
populations,  was  use*d  as  a  model  in  developing  ILA  for  use  by  adult  learners.  ' 
•     The  program  is  organized  into  five  areas:  Nuirleration/plaqc  value^,  addition/subtraction, 
multiplication/division,  geometry/measurement,/vand  applications.  Withirr-each  area, 
performance  objectives  are  divided  into  eight  levels  and  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  » 
difficulty.  There  aje  282  mathematics  skill  objectives. 

^  The  student's  placement  within  the  program'  is  determined  by  a  series  of  five  placement 
tests.  l>retests  assess  strengths  and  weaknesses  ^within  a  given  area.  The  student  is  given 
prescribed  learning  activities  for  each  area  comprised  of  28'2  skill  booklets,  I  for  each  skill 
objective.  Each  booklet  contains  two  evaluative  skill  tests  that  monitor  the  student's  progress, 
through  that  particular  objective.  Mhstery  is  determined^  by  a  posttest.  Students  work  at  their^ 
own  pace  .and  study  only  those  objectives  not  previously  mastered.  The  ILA  teacher's 
primary  responsibilities  include:  Managing  the  learning  process,  tutoring  individuals  and  small 
groups,  and  serving  as  a  resource  person  to  the  learner.  To  free,  the  te^er'from  routine 
clerical  tasks,  developers  recommend  the  use  of  an  aide  for  noninstructional  duties. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  .  ' 

Adult  basic,  education— mathematics. 

Numeration/place  value,  addition/subtraction, 
multiplication/division,  geometry/measurement,  an(J 
applications  are  the  subject  areas. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  pfO^ram  has  been  specially  designed  for  adult  and 
young  adult  learners  who  have  not  mastered  the 
mathematic^s  skills  usually  taught  in  grades  1  through  9  of 
the  public  schools. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

ILA  seeks  to  improv'e  the  mathematics  skills  of 
undereducated  adults  and  young  adults  through  an 
individualized  instructional  system  which  emphasfees 
purposeful,  self-directed  learning.  The  learner  completing 
the  entire  continuum  will  Jhave  an  approximate  9tl^grade 
mathematics  skills  level.  * 
♦  ♦  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  can  be  used  in  essentially  any  Adult  Basic 
Fducation  (ABF)  setting  Field  testing  has  validated  its  use 
'   ABE  classes,  secondary  schools,  and  correctional 
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institutions.  ILA  is  largely  self-managed  and  self-  " 
instructional.  -Developers  encourage  the  use  of 
-supplementary  materials  when  appropriate,  but  point  *out 
that  the  program  is  not  amenable  to  substantive  'change.  ' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Jhe  student's  entry  into  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
program  is  determined  by  a  series  of  five  placement  tests.. 
Pretests,  taken  before  work  in  a  specific  area  is  begujn, 
measure  the  student's  skills  within  that  area.  Skill  tests 
embedded  in  the  instructional  booklets  monitor  progress 
toward  objectives.  Posttests  measure  the  mastery  of  areas. 

Tl\lE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  continuum 
will  vary  depending  on  the  achievement  and  motivational 
level  of  the  entering  student." 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  consumer  who  is  comfortable  with  the  use  of 
performance  o^jecdves  as  guides  to  instruction  and  who  is 
philosophically  attuned  to  the  values  of  individualization, 
should  have  no  serious  problem  witb  implementing  the 
program.  If  used  with  secondary  stu^n{s,  parent  awareness 
of  the  system  and  its  objectives  will  facilitate 


impleiTi^ntation.  The  program  is  packaged  fcr  use  as  an 
instructiojial  unit  and  requires  minimum  external  assistance 
for  successful  implementation.       .  * 

Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

The  above  costs  arq  estimated  for  50  sfuden^s. 
Installation  costs  total  $4,^)27.44.  Average  cost  per  sCudent 
is  $98,55  for  total  installation  and  $57.55  for  the 
.consumable  materials.  Consumable  materials  can  be 
replaced  at  $0.02  per  sheet.  '     •  * 

^  Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  ^nd  Implementation 

The  program  was  intended  for  use  with  I  teacher  for 
every  20  students  in  instructional  settings.  Clerical  support 
needs  have  been  estimated  at  I  clerk  per  approximately 
100  students.  Translating  this  into  personnel- (full-time  > 
equivalent)  requires  a  determination  of  how  much  time 
each  student  will  spend  in  the  program. 

T 

ASSURANCES  ANtiXLAI|^lS  . 

*  Assurances  ^  -  -  ^ 

This  product  itas  been  evaluated  during  use  with  over 
400  secondary  school  students  and  apprc^'imately  300 
prison  inmates.  In  each  case»  the  product  functioned  as  a  . 
central  ejement  in  a  basic  skills  program.  The  assessment 
of  results  was  conducted  b>  ^n  internal  eva1uatior>  staff. 
Evaluation  of  the  product  in  a  secondary  school  setting  was 
supervised  by  the  Natjpnal  Institute  of  Education.  This 
evaluation  provided  the  mos.t  extensive  source  of  data  on 
the  product.  Evaluative  evidence  was  gathered  in  a  rigorous 
fashion  us>mg  well  developed  designs  Md  instrumentation 
and,  thus,  may  be  accorded  high  credibility.  • 

During  the  product  s  use  in  seco'ndary  schboj  contexts, 
student  achievement  and  attitudes  in  numerous,  areas  were 
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documented.  Practitioners  were  also  frequently  coitsulted 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  producf.bn  students,  In^  no 
case  were  negative  effects  demonstrated.  Thus,  there  (has 
been  no  indication  that  the  product  induces  or  facilitates 
any  type  of  harm.  '  »     *  1 

To  assure  so*cial  fairness,  product  developers  have  \ 
critiqued  their  own  work,  National  Institute  of  Education 
staff  arid  consultants  have  reviewed  the  product,  and 
mechanisnjs  have  beeft  employed  to  obtain  user  fee^lback. 
These 'Sources  have  not  revealed  any  social  bias  or 
stereotyping'  inherent  in'the  pJroduct.' 

Succ€;ssful  use  of  the  product  in  a  variety  of  settings  has 
denioDstrated  its  replicabilUy  and  transportability. 
Instructional  materials  are  available  as  a  package.  To  date, 
technical  assistance  has  been  provided  to  users  in 
implementation  of  the  product.  Some  assistance  from  the 
developer  is  seen  as  desirable. 

Claims 

The  major  outcome  claim  made  for  the  product' is  that  it 
facilitates  basic  skills  attaiftmept.  This  ^laim  has  been 
/supported  by  the  evaluation  of  results  from  secondary 
students  and  prison  inmates.  In  3II  cases,  academic  growth 
has  been  substantial  and  statistically  significant  during  the 
course  of  product  use.  Comparative  studies  with  other 
programs  have  been  limited  to  cjate,  but  suggest^  that  the 
product  is  at  least  as  successful  as 'other  approaches. 

The  major  pr^ce^s  claim  made  for  the  . product  is  that  it 
allows  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rates  through 
materials  which  are  perceived  as, beneficial  and  interesting. 
This  ciaim  was  tested  using  student  questionnaires  and 
interviews.  Students  rated  the  product  as  above  average  on 
items  relevant  to  this  claim. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Pupil  prescription  sheets 

Pupil  profile  • 

Training  materials 

Entrance  tests: 
L6vel  A  \ 
Level  B 

Level  .  , 

Level  D 
Level  E 
Level  F 
^  Level  G 
Level  H 

Pocket,  folders 

« 

4-drawQr  file  cabinet 
Accordion  folders 


Quantity  Needed 


4- 


Cost  per  Itcyii  in 
Dollars 


75 

75  ' 
2  sets 

1,9,40 

I,  592 
'3,475 

13,680 
25,660 
34,274 
34.018 
16,728 

II,  580 

6 

500 


9.00 

1.50 

8.00 

38.00 
31.84 
69.50 
273.60 
513.20 
685.48 
680.36 
334.56 
231.60 

10.00 
'  600.00 
150.00  ' 


Replacement  RattJ' 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
*  from  Distributor 


Yearly 

Yearly 

Yearly 

Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 
^Yearly 
^  Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 

Yearly 

Reusable 

Reusable 


Commercial  supplier 
Commercial  supplier 
Commercial  supplier 


1 ^ 

toN^  fcr  Better  sdioob,  Inc. 
J  :  1700  MaA«t  St^ 
;  19103  * 

AVAiUtitnrY'  ^ 

'  obtaned  from:         ,  J>'r    .T-V..:  *■ 

:    Retrarck  for  Bitter  ScIkkA.  fee.  ; 'i 

Suite  r700,  1700  Market  St 

PfiibdelpliM,  Pa.  19103  *  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  (individually) 
children  JYom  grades  K-3  to  match,  name,  and 
count  the  numbers  J -10  r 


4 


Number  Skills  Papeni  Tvacliin^  Packa^iic  is  a  portiible,  sclf-conlaihe(J  unit  of  pencil-and^ 
'  paper  format.  The  purpose  T)f  this*  package  is  to  teach  the  child  to  match,  name,  and  count  * 
the  numbers  I  through  10.  Ft  as  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.* It  is  not  intended  for 
group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be*  taught  each  day,  and  Ihc  package  itself  takes 
approximately^  30  or  more  days  to  complete.   *  '  ,        ,  , 

One  of  the -major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difTiculties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  services.  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents. 
Providing  iQcal  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  program  (Parent  Teaching  Package)  ^ 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently,  of  a  centralized  facility  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a. greater  number  of  rural  School  districts,  A  ' 
training  model  (itillzing  par*/nts;  family  mejnbers,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  in  making  the 
necessary  behavior  cliangeii,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
school.  »  ^  .  \ 

The  ability  to  match,  name,  and  count  is  a  critical  prtrequisite  skill  to  math 
computation  skills.  The  need  for  this  package  is  evident  especially^it  the, preschool  and 
kindergarten  levels.         ,       '  ■ 

In  this  package  the  student  is  required:*To  demonstrate  the  ability  to  match  the  numbers 
.1  through  10  on  a  number  Jboard  without  any  errors  (manual  response— no  verbal  response 
necessary);  name  the  numbers  I  through  10  aloud  without  any  errors;  and  to  count  the  ^ 
numbers  I  through  10,  \i\  sequence,  without  ai^  errors. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  parent's  manual.  The  manual  trains  the  parent  in  the 
;direct  teachiffg  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  Ihe  skill,  in  the 
^procedure  to  monitor  the  child's  progress  tjiroughout  the  package,  and  in  child  management 
skills.  The  parent  begins  each  daily  lesson  by  reading  its  general  guidelines  and  setting  up 
the  nijifliber  board  and  cards  as, indicated  in  the  guidelines. 

The' daily  less<,ni  procedure  spiicifies  exactly  what  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and  ^ 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  a^c  builllnto  each  part  of  ^ 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting'  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the  - 
chid  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  Foe  those  students  who  ^do  succeed,  task' 
*  command  is  followed  by  ^specific  praise.  *  .         .     '   ,  , 

The  package,,  which  has  been  programed'  to  stand  alone,  is  ,a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested/ under  these  conditions.  Jhus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  thb  product\with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total, 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child.  ' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  mathematics,  specifically,  how  to 
match,  name,  and  count  the  numbers  I  through:  10. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENpFICIARlES  * 

This  package  is  intended  for  ^.hildren  in  kindergarten  to 
3d  grade  who  cannot  match,  name,  or  sequence  the 
numbers  I  through  10. 

•  This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  the 
house  on  an  individual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
thery  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  are  using  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  arid  in  the  resource  room. 
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GOAL(S),OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  'hilitch,  name,  an(J  coAint  the  numbers  I  through  10 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parent's  manual  Everything  the' parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  w-titten  precisely  and  preceded  by  a  capital  "P  " 
.  Everything  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a  ♦ 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily  - 
le/son  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed. to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum 
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success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequeiitial  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher'' has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self-contained"  package  if  mastery  ^s 
difficult,  ^  '  ' 

.  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  administered  a  criterion-referenced*  test  by 
the  teacher  to  Yeadily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package.  The  student  is  asked  tq  match  the 
number  curds  (MO)  on  a  number  board.  If  the  student 
miikes  no  e^ro^s,  the  student  is  asked  to  namp  the  numbers. 
J  through  10.  Upon  completing  this  part  of  the  test 
correctly,  the  student  is  asked  to  count  aloud  the  numbers 
I  through  10.  The  student  who  does'npt  obtain  acceptable 
error  criteria  is  placed  in  the  package. 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  student  progress  sheet, 
which  requires  the  parent  to  indicate  with  an  *'X"  or  a  **r  • 
whether  the  student  did  complete  the  le^sson  without  any 
errors  or  whether  it  needs  to  be  repeated  in  the  next 
session.  This  presents  both  the  parent  and  the  student,  as 
well  as  the  teacher,  with"h  record  of  the  child's  progress. 
At  the  end  of  the  package,  the  student  progress  record 
sheet  is  sent  to.  the  child's  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

4 

'Um  package  is  i;itended  to  be  uSed  approximately  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ' 

'    Ims  IS  a  self-contained  program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with*  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  wjth  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 
All  manuals  and  progress  torms  are  good  black-and-white 

^copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  Information       '  * 

The  total  cost  of  the  dumber  Skills  Parent  Teaching 
Package  as  itemized  above  is  $2,25  (price  subject  to 
change)  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the 
progress  sheets  (which  can  be  reproduced ),  the  letter  to 
the  parent,  and  the  evaluation  form  (which  can  also  be 
reproduced). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product'Saoption  and  Implementation 

The  packa:ge  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summative 
evaluation  ofM  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  that  time 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurancfjs  and/or  claims.  We  are,  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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Required  Items  « 

Quurvtitv  Needed 

l^wl    IV^III  III 

auurce  11  L/iiiCicni 

• 

Dollars 

and  Cost  . 

,  ^  from  Distributor 

Parent's  jnaniral 

1 

1.00 

Reusable 

Number  hoard  (I-IO) 

1 

.55' 

Reusable 

Set  of  number  cards  ( l-IO) 

1 

.50 

Reusable' 

Piircnt'tcachcr  chart 

1 

.05 

Consumable  each 

( 

time  program  is 

1 

* 

implemented 

Thermometer  chart  * 

! 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Evaluation  form 

!     •  . 

;  .05 

Same  as  above 

* 

l,cttcr  to  parent 

1 

.05 

Same  as  abovp 

Note  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black  and-white  copies,  thc>  can  be  reproduced  b>  the  teachers.  ^ 

BiceptioM  q«^iler,  0MG-6t ' 
Utah  SiMii  UMvmmQt  '  ' 

AIm  lMmtmfiin^>f^     l>iftcU>r  ^ 

S)iU»Jf(m9U  Timckinf  HckMft  has  Ma  throvf^ 


_  'Frajeci 
t^HMfli^ril  14322 
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A  portable  package  designed^to  teach  inclividiml  ^  ' 

Y   *       ,  children  answers  to  mathematics  combimtion  ' 

^  facts  in  addition  •  •  « 

A/^/r//  CombimuUms-- Addition  Parent  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  ,self-cdnlaincd  unit 
of  pencil  and  papgr  formal.  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  provide  practice  in  saying  and 
writing  spontaneously  the  correct  answers  to  math  combination  facts  in  addition  that  the 
^    ^  child  knows  and  to  teaclt^ answers  to  math  combination  facts  in  addition  that  the  child  does 
not  know.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended  for  group 
instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be  taught  each  day,  and  the  package  itself  takes  approximately 
30  or  more  days  to  complete.      -  -  ,      ^  it  '^'^ 

One  of  the  major  probfems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
^    '      tho  lack|  of  specialized  facilities  and  services,  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  chilcf's  parents. 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  witit  a  training  pTOgram  (Parent  Teaching  Package T 
would  allow  them  to  fifnction  independently  of  a  centralized  facility  that  would  be  mo*re  in 
>  keeping  with  the^fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  nOmber  of  rural  school  districts.  A        .         ,  ^ 

training  model  utilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  in  making  the 
^    necessary  behavior^changes,  would  meet  sonic  of  the  needsu)f  the  child*  the  family,  and  the 
^  schook  '  .  •  > 

The  need  for/this  product  has  aiisen  because  there  arc  many  9hildren  having  difficultly 
NVith  computation  skills.  Bjjjng  able  to  write  and^say  the  janswers$to  math  combination  facts 
in  addition  quickly  will  mftke  it  easier  for  a  child  to  do  more  difficult  math  problems  quickly 
and  accurately  later  on. 

'  '  In  this  package,  the  student  is  required  ;lo  respond  to  the  visual  image  of  the  number 

combination' "by  saying  the  answer  to  that  number  x:ombination  as  quickly  as  the  student*can.  ^ 
The  studt^nt  is  also  required  to  write  the  answers  .to  the  nuniber  facts  as  quickly  as  it  is     ^  * 
possij^le  to  mam^ally  respond.  As  the  lessons  jjrogress,  the  student  is  c:Cpected  t^V^ncrease  the 
^         V      spcAiu  in  saying  and  writing  the  answers  tg  the  combination  facts  in  addition. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  parent's  manual.*  The  manual  trgihs  the  parent  in  the  ^ 
direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skill,  in  the  , 
procedure  to»moniCor  the  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in  child  mantigoment 
skiJIs'  Afterwards,  the  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  the  Ichild  to  determine  which  number 
combination  facts  in  addition  the  child  knows  and  which  facts  are  not  known.  The  parent 
»     then  begins  daily  lessons  using  the  stack  of  addition  combination  facts  that  the  child  knows. 
The  daily  lesson  procedure  Specifics  exactly  what  the-parentMS  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures, are  built  into  each  part  of 
th(i  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  builj  into  the  lesson  for  the* 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  i§  followed  by  specific  praise,  , 
^       The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  jicid  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  t|ie  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  'the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total  \ 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child.  L  '  •  %     '  ) 
The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  thCi/ollowing  ,'»teps:  * 
I.  Saying  aTtd  writing  answers  to  combiniuions.  *    .  ^  ^  \ 

"'2,  Practice  in  saying ^imswcrs -to  combinations -fast,  /  ,  * 

3.  Practice  in  writing  answers  to  t:ombinations  fast,     '  •  ^ 

,  4.  Daily  timed  test— saying  answers  fast,>  4  *  •  ' 

5.  Daily  rimed  test— writing  answers  f:is^t. 

The  iesson  terminates  in  approximately  20  minutes^  and  at  that  time  the  parent  and 
student  record  the  seconds  and  number  of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect,  on  the  progress 
record  form. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)         *  . 

The  subject  area  is  elementary  level  rifialhemalics; 
speufically,  rnemori/ing,  writing,  anJ  saying  addition  math 
combination  facts  automatically. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BE.NEFICJARIES 

.  This  package  is  for  arfy*  elementar>  grade  student  who 
does  not  know  how  to  sa^  and  write  the  answers  to,  the 
addition  math  combination  f:icts  automatically.    .  / 

1  his  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parenlij/in  the 
home  on  an  indivfduar  basis  with  their  child,  i^owever,"^ 
there  are  many  teachixs,  paraprofessionals,  andr  untrained 
aides  who  are  using  this  pack'age  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  ari^  special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  . 

The  child  suLCCs,sfull>  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  sa>  .and  wute  the  answers  to  100  addition  math 
Lumbination  facts  atitomatically  when  presenteli  the  visual 
number  combination. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

-  The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  ,direct  instructional  , 
approauji  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parent's  manual.  Everything  the  parent  is  to  5hy».or  do 
IS  written  precisely  and  is- preceded  b^  a  capital 
Everything  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  b>  a 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  dail> 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daity  lessoh'^format^'has 
been'  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each'  step  is  seqxiential  and 
should  be  followSd  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  ^acher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from. the  use  of  this  self-,contained  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  adniyii|tcred  a  criterion-referenLcd  test  b> 
the  teacher  to  readil)  (identify  which  students. can  benefit 
from  \hi;  A/u///  Cotnbihationsr'^MitUfn  Parent  Tauhin^ 
Patka^v.  The  student  is  asl^^ed  to  write  the  answers  to 
number  cumbmatiuns  presented  on  a«  sheet  of  paper.  The 


student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  time 
criteria  is  placed  in  the  package. 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  progress  record  form',  which 
requires  the  parent  to  record  the  seconds  and  the  number 
^Qf  answers,  correct  and  incorrect.  This  presents  both  the 
parent  and  the  student,  as  well  as  the'jteachex,  wijh  a" 
record  of  the  child's  progr«ess.  At  the  end  of  the  ^package,  ^ 
the  progress  record  form  is  sent  to  the  child's  teacher. 

TIME. REQUIREMENTS 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approxim^tel>  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  , 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special , services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  famfliar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 
^  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
'copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  !nformation 

The  total  cost  of  the  Math  Combinations— Additidn  Parent 
Teaching  Package  as  itemized  abov.e  is  $2  (price  subject  to 
change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the 
progress  record  form  (which  can  be  reproduced),  the  letter 
to  the  parent,  and  the  evaluation  form  (which  can  also  be 
reproduced).  *  / 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  withuhe  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read^ 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  h^w  to  implement  the 
/program.    .  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAiMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  sUmmative 
evaluation  of  alj  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  Ijiat  lime 
,  we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  niajor  fieM  te^t 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation 
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Required  Items 


-i- 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

.Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  ftem  in 

Dollars 


Parent  s  manual ' 

Set  of  1(X)  addition  math  combination 
cards 

Progress  record^form 

t 

Letter  to  paren{^  * 
Evaluation  form 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


1.00 

Reusable 

.85' 

Reusable 

.05 

Consumable  each 

time  program  is 

^implemented 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Note  All  manuals  ami  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white  copies,  thc>  can^e  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  \ 

'   bistni^tional  Technology  Project 
Exccpfao9at  Child  Center/ UMC6S 
Utah  Sfat^>Vnivertity^ 
togan,  Utak  84322 


^  Alan  Hofmetsler,  Project  Dtrcclor 

availability'  " 

The  htolk  Combin^thns-^^ddiiion  Parent  Teaching  " 
Package  hat  been  tbroujtli  formative  evaluation.  Eadh 
paAi§t<k  presently  sold  at  cost  of  reproduction  through: 
.  Instructional  Technobgy  Project ' 

Exceptional  Child  Center,  UMC«68  > 

Utah  State  University  ' 

Logan,  .Utah  84322 


FORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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MATH  COMBINATIONS  -  SUBTRACTION 
PARENT  TEACHING  PACKAGE 


A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  indivldmL 
children  answers  to  combination  facts  In 
subtraction 


Math  Comblnatlans-^Siibtraction  Parent  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained 
unit  of  pl'ncil-and-paper  fprmat.  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  provi^Je. practice  in  saying 
and  writing  spontaneously  the  correct  ^answers  to  math  combination  facts  in  subtraction  that 
the  child  knows  and  to  teat'h  answers  to  math  combination  facts  in  subtraction  that  Xhc  child 
docs  n6t  know.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended  for  group 
instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be  jtaught  each  day,  and  the  package  itself  takes  approximately 
30  or, more  days  to  complete, 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  le^arning  difficulties  is^ 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  services,  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents.^ 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  witlh  a  training  program  (Parent  Teaching  Package) 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of  a  centrali^d  facility  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  number  of  rural  school  districts*.  A 
'  training  rnodel<^tilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  fri\mds,  if  effective  in  making  the 
necessary  behavior  changes,  would 'meet  some  of  the  needs  or  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
school. 

The  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  there  are  many  children  having  difficulty 
with  computation  skills.  Being  able  to  write  and  say  the  answers  to  math  combination  facts 
in  subtraction  quickly  will  make  it  easier  for  a  child  to  do  more  difficult  math  problems 
quickly  and  accurately  latec  on,  ^  J 

In  this^^iju^age,  the  student^ .is  required  to  respond  to  the  yisuai  image  of  the  number 
combinatiort  by  saying  the  answer  to  that  number  combination  as  quipkly  as  the  student  can, 
The*student  is  also  rea.  ired  to  write  the  answers  to  the  nuniber  facts  as  quickly  as  it  is 
possible  to  manually  respond.  As  the  le;;sons  progress,  the  student  is  expected  to  increase  the 
speed  in  saying  and  writing  the  answers  to  the  combination  facts  in"  subtraction. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  parent's  manual.  The  manual  trains  the  parent  in  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skill,  in  the 
procedure  to  monitor  the  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in  child  management 
skills.  Afterwards,  the  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  the  child  to  ^determine  which  number 
combination  facts  in  subtraction  the  child  knows  and  which  facts  are  not  known.  The  parent 
then  begins  daily  lessons  using  the  stack  of  subtraction  combination  facts  that  the  child 
knows.  ^  •    '  » 

'  The\daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  the^parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of  A 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,'  task 
command  is,  followed  by  specific  'praise. 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
Ijeing  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total  » 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child, 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Saying  and  writing  answers  to  combinations, 

2,  Practice  in  saying  answer^  to  combinations  fast. 

3,  Practice  in  writing  answers- to  combinations  fast. 

4.  Daily  timed  test— saying  answers  fast. 
5/ Daily  timed  test— writing  answers  fast. 

The  lesson  terminates  in  approximately  20  minutes,  and  at  that  time  the  parent  and 
studebt  record  the  seconds  and  number  of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect,  on  the  progress 
record  form.  O  '  i 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  elementary  level  mathematics; 
specifically,  memorizing,  writing,  and  saying  subtraction  , 
math  combination  facts,  automatically. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  , 

This  package  is  for  any  elementary  grade  student  who 
does  not  know  how  to  say -and  write  the  answers  to  the 
subtraction  math  combination  facts  au^0matically. 

This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  the 
home  on  an  individual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  arc  using  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  say  and  write  the  answers  to  102  subtraction  ma(h 
combination  facts  automatically  when  presented  the  visual 
number  combination.  *^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Thodjiily  lesson  fornrat  has  a  direct  instructional 
app^^h  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parentis  manual.  Everything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital  "P." 
Everything  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  precedecN)y  a 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow,  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  ipaximum 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used*  after  the  teacher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  cla^room.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self-contained  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult.  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  arc  admjnistjurcd  a  criterion  referenced  test  b> 
the  teachej  to  r.Qadil)  identif)  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  Mu:h  ComhinaUo)n- Siibtnution  Parent  Teuthin^ 
Putkagt  The  student  is  asked  to  write  the  answers  to 
number  combinations  presented  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 


student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  time 
criteria  is  placed  in  the  package.  , 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  progress  record  form,  which 
requires  the  p^ent  to  record  the  seconds  and  the  number 
of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect.  This  presents  both^the 
parent  and  the  student,  as  wel^as  the  teacher,  with  a 
record  of  the  child  s  progrpss.  At  the  end  of  the  package, 
the  progress  record"  form  is  sent  to  the  child *s  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20  V 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is  a  self-contained  program*  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilises  Jhe  product  with  students  and  parents 
^n  the  home  should  be/familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the^ parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progfess  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  cost  jof  the  Math  Combinations — Subtraction 
Parent  Teaching  Package  as  itemized  above  is  $2  (price 
subject  to  change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable 
except  for  the  progress  re^cord  form  (which  can  be 
reproduced),  the  letter  to  the  parent,  and  the  evaluation 
formjwhich  cat]  also  be  reproduced)^. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

^he  package  is  used  in  the  Jiome  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  \z  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  ihe  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consist  of  the  summative 
evaluation  gf  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages. ,  hi  that  tuiie 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  mtfjbr  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  informatron  to  mikC  3uch 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 

«!»  . 
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Required  Items 


MATERfALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

•  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Parent's  manual  1 

Set  of  102  subtraction  math  combination  ^  1 
cards 


Progress  record  form 

Letter  to  parent 
Evaluation  foroi 


1,00 

Reusable 

.85 

Reusable 

.05 

Consumable  each 

.  time  program  is 

implemented 

.05- 

Same  as  above 

.05 

Same  as  above  . 

Note,  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-uhile  copies,  ihe>  can  be  reproduced  b>  the  teachers 
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CAFU^YIMG  ;'^ND  BOF^ROV;il\jG  PARENT 
TEACHING  PACKAGE 


A  ixickage  desigiied  for  individual  instruction  of 
elementary  stude)its  in  carrying  and  borrowing  in 
addition  and  subtraction 


3^' 


Carrying  and  Borrowing  Parent  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained  unit„of 
pencil-and-paper  format.  The  purpose  of  Ehis  package  is  to  teach  the  child  who  necds^r 
instruction  and  practice  how  to  carry  and  .borrow  in  addition  and  subtraction.  It  is  designed 
to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended,  for  group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be 
taught  each  day,  and  the  package  itself  tafces  approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Qf  teacf^^  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  an^  services.  A  soi/rce  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents. 
Providing  local  teachers  and  paj^ts  with  ^  training  program  (Parent  Teaching  Package) 
would  allow 'them  to  function  independently  of  a  centralized  facility  that  would  be.  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  number  of  rui;al.  school  districts.  A 
training  modcrutilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effectiv.e  in  making  the 
necessary  behavior  changes,  would  meet  son)1j  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
school.      .  ,        ,  • 

The  package  is  designed  to  meet  the  Heeds  of  those  children  experiencing  difficulty  in 
learning  this  proceis.  The  process  of  carrying  and  borrowing  is  critical  to  advanced  ' 
computational  skills: 

In  this  package  the  student  is  required  to  ^ay  the  answers  to  addition  and  subtraction 
math  combination  facts  that  are  presented  on  cards  and  to  read^and  write  the  answers  to 
carrying  problems  in  addition  and  to  borrowing  problems  in  subtraction.  As  the  lessons 
progress,  the  studentX expected  to  increase  the  speed  with  which  the  student  says  the. 
combination  facts  arfd  writes  the  answers  to  carrfving  and  borrowing  problems. 

.The  parent  begins> by  reading  the  Parent's.  Direction  Book.  The  book  trains  the  parent  in 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  sefficted  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the*  practice  of  the  skill,  in  the 
procedure  to  monitor  the  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in  child  management 
skills.  . 

The  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  the  student  to  determine  whether  this  is  \he 
appropriate  package  for  the  student.  The  pretest  m^asores  the  student's  knowledge  of  ^ 
addition  and  subtraction  math  q.ombination  facts.  If  the  student  passes  the  pretest,  the  parent 
then  begins  daily  lessons.  • 

Tfig^Jaily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  whaV  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of 
the  daily  lesson..  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  ^re  also  built  into  the  lessqn  for  the 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  is  followed  by  specific  praise. 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  q^lone,  is  a  \elf-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  following  sleps: 

1.  Daily  math  combinations  review  (in  addirtoyand  subtraction  combination  facts), 
^    2.  Parent  and  student  recording  of  step  I  resmts  by  marking  the  seconds  and 
correct/incorrect  answers  given  on  the  record  sheet, 

3.  Teaching  carrying  and  borrowing, 

4.  Independent  practice, 

5.  Parent  and  student  recording  of  step  4  results  by  marking  the  secorfds  and 
correct/incorrect  answers  given  to  carrying  and  borrowing  problems  on  the  independent 
practice'  sheet. 
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EJECT  ABEA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  elementary  level  mathematics;  |^ 
specifically,  how  to  respond  automatically  to  the  miM  » 
combination  facts  in  addition  and  subtraction  and  increase  i 
the  speed  with  which  the  child  is  able  to  compute  ^ 
problems  irt  carrying  and  borroVing.^  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  package  is  for  any  student  in  the  elementary  grades 
who  does  not  know  how  to  carry  and  borrow  in  addition 
and  subtraction. 

This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  tlpc 
home  on  an  individual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  are  using  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 

* 

»  GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  child  successfuify  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  carry  and  borrow  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  diiily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional      ^  ' 
approach'  which  is  to  be  followed  specificall)  as  written  in 
the  parentis  manual  Everything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital  **P.** 
Everything  the  child  is  \6  say  or  do  is. preceded  b)  a 
capital  "C/*^  The  parent' is  to  (oilow  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum* 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written. 
*  This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self  contained  package  if  mastery  is 
dffficult. 

ASSESSMEIW  PROVISIONS 

Student^  are  administered  a  criterion  referenced  test  b) 
the  teacher  to  readily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package  The  student  is  asked  to  answer  problems 
in  carrying  and  borrowing  presented  on  a  sheet  of  papej. 
The  student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  time 
criteria  is  placed  in* the  pafckage. 
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^  Student  progress  is  rebbrded  at  the  completion  of  step  1 
"^in  a  daily  lesson  on  "Record  Sheet:  Part  I.  Daily  Math 
^  Combinations  Review/'  Progress  is  also  recorded  at  the 

end  of  step  4  in  a  daily  lesson  on  "Independent  Practice 

Sheet— Part  4,"  ' 
This  presents  both  the  parent  and  the  student,  as  well  ajO 

the  teacher,  with  a  record  of  the  child's  progress.  At  the 

end  of  the  package,  the  progress  sheets  are  sent  to  the 

child's  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This^ia^kage  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

implem"entation  procedures 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teach^;  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  tfje  home  should  be  familiar  with  the^packagc^iff  order 
to  answer 'questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the.te.achers. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  cost  of  the  Carrying  a/id  Borrowing  Parent  1 
Teaching  Package  as  itemized  above  is  $3.75  (price  subject 
to  change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for 
the  progress  sheets,  pretest  (which  can  be  reproduced),  the 
letter  to  the  parent,  and  the  evaluation  form  (which  also 
can  be  reproduced). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the^program.  No  special^  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  . 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of , the  summative 
evaluation  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  that  time  , 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information^  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the,  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  forhiative  evaluation. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMF 

« Required  Items 

Quuntity  Needed 

Cost  per  Jlem  in 

Replacement  Rate 

Source  if  Differgnt 

Dollars 

• 

and  Cost 

from  Distributor 

Student's  daily  lesson  boojc 

.75 

iveusaDie 

Parent's  direction  book 

I 

1.00  , 

Reusable 

Set  of  addition  math  combination  cards 

■ 

.85 

Reusable 

Set  of  subtraetion  math  combination 

1 

Reusable 

cards 

• 

Answer  key  to  pretest 

1 

.10 

Reusable  > 

Record  sheet  for  part  1 

1 

.05 

Consumable  each 

time  program  is 

implemented 

Record  sheet  for  part  4 

1 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Pretest  i 

1  .  " 

,10 

Same  as  above 

Evaluation  sheet 

1 

> 

Same  as  above 

Letter  to  parent 

1 

r 

Same  as  above 

Note-  All  manuals  and  progress  fornis  are  good  black-and-white  copies,  they  can  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 


■         mild  AcMiwiii*^.^^^  iiir.fi^i 

VUb  Stale  Vaiven^        ■  :,       '  ' 
Logan,  Uuh  84322  ,   ■    s  < 
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A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  individual 
children  answers  to  combination  facts  in 
multiplicajion 


1 


not  intended  for 
itself  takes 


•   Math  Combinations —Mulnpliauion  Parent  Teaching  J^ackage  is  a  portable,  self-contained 
unit  of  pencil-and-papt*r  fprjnat.  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  \o  provido  practice  in  saying 
and  writing  spontaneously  the  correct  answers  to  niatlr  combination  facts  An  multiplication 
that  the  child  knows  and  to  teach  answers  'to  math  combination  facts  in  multiplication  that 
the  child  does  not  know.  It  i$  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  i 
group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  b^  taught  each  day,  and  the  package 
approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete.  :^ 

One  of  the  n\ajor  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learjiing  difficulties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  services.  A  source  of  manpower  is  ihe  child^s  parent§> 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  progri\m  (Parent  Teac  hing  Package) 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of.a  centralized  facility  tha  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a, greater  number  of  runi  school  districts.  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  famil/ members,  or  close  friends,  if  eff^ictivd  in  making  the 
necessary  behavior  changes,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  chikL'the  family,  and  the 
school.  ,  ^  ^        .       /  ' 

The  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  there  are  many  chilaren  having  difficulty i 
with  donipuhition  skills.  Being  able  to  write  and*  say  the  answers  to  math  combination  facts 
in  multiplication  .quickly  will  make  it  easier  for  a  child  to  do  more  difficult  math  problems 
quickly  and  accurately  later  on. 

In  this  package,  the  student  is  required  to  respond  to  the  visjial  image  of  the  number 
combination  by  saying  the  ans\ycr  to  that  number  combination  as  quickly  as  the  student  can. 
The  student  is  also  required  to  write  the  answers  to  the  number  facts  as  quickly  as  it  is 
possible  to  manually  respond.  As  the  lessons  progress,  the  student  is  expected  to  increase  th(^ 
speed  in  saying  and  wriling^the  answers  to  the  combination  facts  in  multiplicatioif.  . 

The  parent  begins  b^y  rcadjng  the  parentis  manual.  Tha  manual  trains  the  parent  in  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skill,  in  the  , 
procedure  to  monitor  the  child  s  progress  throughout  the  package^  and  in  child  management 
skills.  Afterwards,  the  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  the  child  to  determine  which  number 
combination  facts  in  multipli&iition  the  child  knows  and  which  facts  are  not  known.  The 
parent  then  begins  daily  lessons  using  the  stack  of  multiplication  combination  facts  that  the 
child  knows. 

The  .daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  What  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Corre(;tion  procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of 
the. daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the 
child , that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
conimand  is  followed  by  specific  praise. 

The  package,  whicH  has  been  programed  lo  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  ufider  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both"  parent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Saying  and  writing  answers  to  combinations, 

2.  practice  in  saying  answers  to  combinations  fast,  •  ^ 

3.  Practice  in  writing  answer;;  to  combinations /ast, 

4.  Daily  ^imed  test — saying  answers  fast, 

5.  Daily  timed  test — writing  answers  fast. 

The 'lesson  terminates  in  approximately  20  minutes,  and  at  that  time  the  parent  and 
student  record  the  seconds  and  number  of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect,  on  the  progress 
record  form.  ,  * 
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^SUBJECT  ARl}A(S)  ,  . 

The' subject  areu^  elementary  level  mathematics; 
spcLifiLall),  memorumg,  writing,  and  saying  multiplication 
^math  combination  facts  automatically.     ^  »  / 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

•  «^ 

This  package  is  for  any  elementary  grijdjj  student  who 
does  \\oi  know  how  to  say  and  write^he  answers  to  the 
multiplication  math  conjbination  facts  automatically. 

*      This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  the 
home  oh  an  individual  b^sis.with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 

'    aides  who  are. using  this  package  i\\  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  and  in- the  resource  room^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURTP0SE{S) 

The.  child  successfull)  complefing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  say  and  write  the  answers  to  100  multiplication 
math  combination  facts  automaticaJIj  when  presented  the 
visual  number  combination. 

,    PATTERNS  OF  USE     ^  * 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
,  approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as,  wrltteh' in 
thp  parent's  manual.  Everything  ihe  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  written  "^precisely  and  is -preceded  Jby  a  capital  "P." 
wEverything  the  child'  i^  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  folmat  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
^  been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximurp 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written.  " 
'This  package  is  intended  to  bemused  after  the  teacher  has 
:  presented  the  sicill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use*'of  this  self-cbntained  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult.  '  / 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  , 

Students  are  administered  a  criterion  referenced  test  by 
tlje  teacher  to  readily  identify^  which  students  pan^benefit 
from  the  Maifi  Cdnihinations— Multiplication  Parent 
Teaching*  Package  The  •student  is  asked  to  write  the 
answers  to  number  combinations  presented  on  a  sheet  of 


paper.  The'^student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error 
and  time  criteria  is  placed  in  the  pikckagg. 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily,  llsson/lhe  progress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  progress  record  form,  which 
re<|uires  the  parent  to  record  the  seconds  and  the  mtmber 
of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect.  This  presents  both  the 
parent  and  the  student,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  with  a 
record  of  the  child's  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  package, 
.the  progress  record  form  is  sent  to  the  child^s  teacher.- 

TIME  R^UIR^MENTS 

^      This  package  is,  intended -to  be  used  approximately  2(3 
biinutes  daily  for '4  weeks." 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

.     This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The  >^ 
teacher  who  utilizes  the;^oduct  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order' 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have.  ^ 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  .black-and-white 
copies  so  they, may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

^  Summary  Cost  Information  ■ '  ^ 

The  total  cost  of  the  Math  X^ombinations-- Multiplication 
P^arent  Teaching  Package  as'itcmized  above  is  $2  (price 
subject  to  change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable 
^except  for  the  progress  record  form  (which  can  l)e 
/  reproduced),  the  letter  to  the  parent,  and  the  evaluation 
form  (which  can  also  be  reproduced). 

^  Personnel  Requi^red  for  product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implefhenter  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent  s  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
.  program.  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  yqar  of  this,  project  consists" of  the  ^ummativd* 
evaluation  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages,  At  that  time 
^  we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  iri  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formatiye  evaluation, 
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Required  lten)s 


MAT^RIA^S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rato 
and  Cost  . 


Source  if  Dirfcrent 
from  Distrit}utor 


Parent's  manual 

Set  of  100  multiplication  math 
combination  cards 

Progress  record  fortii 


Letter  to  parent 
Ovaluation  form 


1.00        Reusable  ' 
,85      •  Reusable 

.05       Consumable  each 
time  program  is 
iniplerhcnted 

*  .05       Same  as  abof^ 

.05       Same  as  above 


Note  All  manuals  and  (^rogrobs  forms  are  good  black  and  white  copies,  hetiLC,  they  can  be  reproduced  by  ttie  jcichers. 


4  ' 
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bwlnictiQfiai  Technolofy  Pnject'  .  > 
EiMjptioMl        Cmlef.  UMC;mS8  >  . 
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•  *    '  ••  ■     .-■  , 

AlanfHotadrtert.fratiect  Diraclbr  ,  ^' 
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A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  individual 
\  ,  children  ansSms  ta  mathematics  combimtion  fact^ 

in  division  ^  ' 


,^omhifiations-- Division  Parent  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained. unit 
^-of  pencil  and-paper  format.  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  provide  practice  in  saying  and 
writing jSpontanecJpsly  the  correct  ujiswxjrs  to  math  combination  facts  In  division  that  the 
\^      child  knows  and  to  teach  answers  to  mijth  combination  facts  in  division  that  the  dhild  does 
not  know.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  trnie.  It  is  not  intended  for  group 
instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be  taught  each  day,  and  i]^c  package  itself  takes  approjfimately 
.  '  30  ^r  more  days  to  complete,  ^  ( 

O/ie  of  the  m<'>jor  problems  of  tdiiching  rural  area -fhildrcn  with  learning  difficulties  is  , 
the  lack  ofspecialixed  facilities  and  .services.  A  source  dt  manpower  is  the  child's  parents. 
Providing  local  teachers  and  paribus  with  a  training  program  (Parent  Teaching  Package) 
would  allow  them  ;o  function  independently  o/  a  centralized  facility  that  would  be  moje  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  grvater  number  of  rural  sdiifol  ^istncts,  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  n  making  the  ■ 
necessary  beliavior  y^hanges,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  l^imjly,  and  the 
school.  .        •  *  V 

The  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  there  are  many  children  having  difficult^ 
with  computation  skills.  Being  abid  to  write  and  say  the, answers  to  math  combination  facts 
"In  division  quickly  will  make  it  easier  for  a  child  to  do  more  difficult  math  problems  quickly 
and  accurately  later  on.  ^« 

In  this  package,  the  student  is  required  to  respond  to  the  visual  image  of  the  number 
combination  by  saying  the  ai]swer  to  that  number  combination  as  quickly  as.the^student  can. 
The^student  is  also  required  to  write  the  answers  to, the  number  facts  as  quickly^as  it  is 
possible  to  manually  respond.  As  the  lessons  progrc^^,  the  student  is  expected  to  increase  tfie 
speed  in  saying  and  v^riting  the  answers  to  the  combination^facts  in  cfivis[on. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  parent's  manual.  'The  manual  traihs  the  parent  in  the  ^ 
direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the*  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skill,  in  the 
procedure  to  monitor  the  child  s  progress*  throughout  the  packagS,  and  in  child  managempnt 
skills  Afterwards,  the  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  the  child  to  determine  which  number 
combination  facts  in  division  the  child  knows  and \vhich  facts  are'not  known.  The  parent 
then  begins  dally  lessons  using  the  stack  of  division  combination  facts  that  llie  Child  knows. 

The  daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  4he  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  Jbuilt  into  each  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lessort  for  the^ 
child  th'at  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succe^^d,  ta.sk 
command  is  followed  by  specific  prai;ie. '  i 

'   Tht;  packijge,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  under  t^ese  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of'the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is^the  total 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  childl  , 
/  The  core  df  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  thcitfollowing  steps: 

1.  Saying  and  writing  ansWfcrsvto  combinattons^  ^ 

2.  Practice  liin  saying  answers  to  commnj^ions  fast 

3.  Practice  in  writing  an.swers  to  comoinatiops  fast  '  " 
4  Daily  timed  test— saying  answers  fast  * 

5.  Daily  timed  test—writing  answers  fast. 

The  lesson  terminates  I'n  approximately  20  minutes,  and  at  that  time  the  parent  anTl 
student  record  the  seconds  anu  number  of  answers,  correct  and  incorrect,  on  the  progress 
record  form 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  ekmenlai'):  Icwel  niiJlh^*"iiilics, 
specifically,  mcmori/jng,  writing,  and  saying  division  math 
-combination  facts  uutomaticallyf 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICI.\r/eS 

This  [Package  is  for  an>  elementary  grade  student  who 
does  not  know  how  to  say  and  write  .the  answers  to  the 
division  math  eombin;(tion  facts  automatically.  - 

This  package  is  designed  to^bc  used  by  parents  in  the 
.  .home  -dn  an  individual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained  * 
aides  who  arc  using  this  package  in  the  classjoom,  both 
regular  and  .special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 

COAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  child  .successfully  completing  this. package  will  be 
able  to  say  and  write  the  answers  to  lUl)  division  math 
^  combination  facts  aiitomaticall>  when  presented  the  visuaT 
number  combination.  * 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  dif.eet  instructional  ^  * 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parent's  Tlianual.  Fverything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do' 
is  written  precisely  and  is  prceeded  by  ;^capital  "P 
Everything  the  child  is  to  say  or.  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  "C/'  The  parent  .is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
Ies.son  formijt  as  .indicated*.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
Jbeen  programed  to  insufc  that  the  chiU  obtains  maximum 
succci^  in  obtaining  Ific  skill  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
-  shouW  be  followed  precisely  as  written 

This' package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher  has 
prescntc^d  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the*  use  of  this  .self-contained  package  if  ina.stery  is 
difficult.  ' 

ASSfeJ)SMENT«PROVISIONS 

Student^  arc  administered  a  critcfjon-refcrenced  test  b\ 
the  teacher  to  readily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
frv)m  the  Math  Conibtnatums — DntMon  Parent  Tttuhtn^ 
Piukaf^e.  The  student  is  asked  to  write  the  answers  to 
number  combinations  presented  on  »i  sheet  of  paper.  The 
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student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  time 
criteria  is  placed  in  the  package.  ^ 

At  the  completion  of  reach  daily  lesson,  the  progrcs^  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  progress  record  form,  which 
requires  the  parent  to  record  the"  seconds  and  the  number 
*  Qf  answers,  correct  and  incorrect.  This  presents  both  the 
parent  and*  the  student,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  wrtth  a 
record  of  the  child's  progress.  A^t  the  end  of  the  package, 
the  progress  record  form  is  sent  to  the  child's  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  V 

Jhis  p;ickage  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  does  not. rely  on 
special  servieljs  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The  ' 
teacher  who  utilises  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  arc  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

,  Summary  Cost  Information 

The  totaVcost  of  the  Math  Combinations—Dmsion  Parent 
Teaching  Package  as  itemized  above  is  $2  (price  subject  to 
change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the 
progress  record  form  (which  can  be  reproduced),  the  letter 

.  to  the  parent,  and  the  evaluation  form  (which  can  also  be 
reproduced).^ 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
iinplementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  re»*d 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summativ<^ 
evaluation  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  that  time 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  luch 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ou«inmy  Needed  Cosi  per  licm  in 

Dollars 


Rcplaccmcni  Rale  Source  if  Dirfercni 

andCosi.         *      from  Disiribuior 


Parent's  manual 

1 

1.00 

Reusable 

Set  of  100  division  math  combination  1 
cards                                        "  ♦ 

r ' 

.85 

Reusable 

Progress  record  form 

» 

'  /I  - 

.05 

Consumable  eaclj 

Letter  to  parent 

• 

1 

.05 

time  program  is 
implemented 

Same  as  above 

9 

Evaluation  form 

1 

i   ■  • 

,05 

Same  as  above 

,Note  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white  copies,  they  can  be  reproduced  by  thJ  teachers. 

'MVILOrU/AinniOK:  .  /X 

Utah. tiMs  Uaiiifal^' ■. .  ''■^''.,':'A;;.k-'.  • 

torn*  uti*. M3a  •  -:^V''v'"  ' 
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A' portable  imcka^e  designed  to  teach  individual 
cl^ildren  how  to  tell  time  to  the  nearest  niimite 


6 


Tune  lelluifi  Parent  Teachin}^  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained  unit  of  pcncil-and- 
paper  format.  The  purpose  of  thjs  package  is  to  teach  the  child  to  tell  time  to  the  ne-arest  " 
minute  using  the  **2.45"  method.  It  is, designed  to  teach  one  child  at  uptime.  It  is  not 
intended  for  group  instruction.  Oae  lesson  is  to  be  taught  each  da>,  and  the  package  itself 
takes  approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  ;ireu  children  with  learning  drffieulties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  services.  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents.  ' 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  program  (Parent  Teaching  Package)  ; 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of  a  centralized  facilit>  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater;  number  of  rural  school  districts.  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents^  family  members,  or  c]pse  friends,  if  effective  in  making  the 
necessary  behavior  changes,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
school.  #?  '  ' 

Time  telling  is  a  critical  social  skill.  This  package  was  designed  to  meet  the  need  of 
teaching  children  to  tell  time  correctly.  This  paqjcage  is  a  highly  programed  learning 
sequence  iii  which  the  student  is  required  to  respond  h)  writing  the  correct  answer  for  each 
frame  in  the  student  book.  The  student  then  checks  the  answer  by  pulling  down  a  slider 
which  has  been  covering  the  answiir  If  the  student  s  answer  corresponds  with  the  answer  i/i 
the  answer  colunin,  the  student  eontinuc'S  to  the  next  frame.  If  the  student  makes  an  error, 
the  wrong  answer  is  changed  to  .the  correct  one  and  the  student  Continues  to  the  next  frame. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  p^irent's  manual.  The  manual  presents  an  overview  of 
the  program  and  what  the  parent  needs  to  know  be'fore  daily 'lessons  can  begin,  the  parent 
then  reads  the  complete  "Parent's  Key  to  Book  A,"  wjijgh  trains  the^  parent  in  the  direct* 
teaching  of  thu  selected  skiji,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skillt^in  the  procedure 
,to  monitor  the  childs  progress  throughout  the  p^^ckage^  and  in  child  n)anagement  skills. 

The  daily  Iqsson  procedure  specifies  exactly,  what  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  Is  to  say  and'  do.  Correction  .procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of 
the  dail>  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the 
child  that  dbcs  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  is  fallowed  by  specific  praise. 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual,  parent  k6ys,  and 
student  books  are  the  total  training  components  for  both  parent  and  child. 

The  parent  begins  by  teaching  the  student  how  to  check  the  answers.  The  core  of  the 
daily  lesson  consists  of  the  following  steps. 

I  Teach  the  lesson  (the  student, writes  the  answers  to  the  practice  exercises  in  the 
student  book  as  the  parent  follows  the  parentis  ke> ). 

2.  The  student  completes  the  review  test.  ^ 

3  ^If  the  student  passes  the  test,  the  student  then  records  the  progress  made  on  the 
thermometer  chart.  If  the  child  does  riot  pass  the  test,  then  the  practice  exercises  are 
repeated. 

4.  Record  successful/unsuccessful  score  on  the  parent-teacher  chart. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  telling  time,  specifically,  how  to  read 
the  time  from  a  clock  to  the  nearest  minute. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  package  is  for  any  student  in  the  elementary 
who  does  not  know  how  to  tell  time  to  the  nearest 


grades 
minute. 
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This  plickagcjs  designed,  to  be  used  by  parents  in  the 
hiMnc  on  an  individual  basis  with,  tfieir  fhild.  However., 
there  are  man>  teachers^  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  are  using^  ^his  package  in  the  classroom;  both  ^ 
'  regular  and  sptu:iaK  and  in  the  resource  room. 

^GOAI.(S)  Oft  TURPOSE(S)  "  ^ 

TJie  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 
able*  Jtf  tell  time  to  the  nearest  minute  using  the  ''2:45'* 
method, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  *  / 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  \vritten  in 
the  parent's  raanOal  Everything  the  parent  is  to  i^ay  or  do 
is*written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital  "P." 
Everythmg  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
■lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  cStains  maximum 
success  ^n  obtaining  the  skill  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written.  ^ 

Thij  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  tl^e  teacher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classrdom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self-contained  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult.  '  " 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS,. 

Students  ar^*  admmistered  a  criterion-referenced  test  by 
the  teacher  to  readil>  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package.  The  student  is  asked  to  place  the 
numbers  correcfly  or)  a  blank  clock  and  io  write  the 
correct  time  of  sevefaf  clocks.  Theg;5tudeht^who  does  not 
obtain  acceptable  error  and  time  criteria  is  placed  in  the 
package. 

At  the  completion  of  eatjh  dailv  lesson,  the  progress  of 
The  student  is  indicated  on  the  parent  teacher  chart  This 
requires  the  parent  to  indicate  whether  the  student  passed 


or  failed  the  review  test.  This  presents  both  the  parent  aijd 
the  student,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  wi^h  a  record  of  the 
L))ild*s  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  package,  the  parent- 
teacher  chart  is^sent  to  the  childWeqiher.  ^ 

jlAm  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  .20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks.  > 

\ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  dofcs  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
.  in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals*  and  progress  fprms  are  good  black-anS^wLtC 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers; 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  c^ost  of  the  Time  Telling  Parent  Teaching 
Package  as  itemized  is  $5  (pric'e  subject  to  change^). 
The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the  items 
indicated  as  consumable  once  the  program  is  implemented. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  .Adoption  and  Inlplementation 

The  ^ckage  is  used  in  ^he  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implemdnter  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  cTnly  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program  and  follow  the  Parent  Keys. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summative 
evaluation  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  thai  time 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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Required  Items 

Ou.inm>  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacemeni  Rale 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Student  books  A,  B,  C.  D 
Parent  manual 

Parent  keys.  A,  B,  C.  D  / 
Plastte  overlav 
Marking  pencil 

Parent  key  for  cloek  taec  and  blue 
mask 

Parent. teaeher  eliarts  * 

1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 

2.00 
.50 

1,50  ' 
.50  ^ 
.15 

.10  ' 

.10 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

'  Consum;ibIc  each 
time  program  is  ^ 
implemented 

■  ■  /   

* 

Thermometer  ehart 
Letter  to  parent 

1  ' 
I 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Fvaluation  form  '  ' 

1 

Same  as  above 
Same  as  above 

White  eloek  face 
Blue  elock  mask 

I 
1 

.05 
.05 

Note  All  manuals  and  progre.ss  forms  are  good  black-and-white  eopies.  they  ean  be  reproduced  by  the  teachc 


rs. 


/ 


OEVELOnEt/AlmidR: 
iMtnietHMuii  Techaofofy  Froject 
Exce^tioml  Child  cioierreiC-iS 

■EMqHwitta'.cMw.ceaten  uMc^: ' : '  '^i^ 

r  Utalt  State 'Uimenity  ^  ' ^- S'-"^'::A 

-Lbfim,  Utah  84322  ■  "     '-><,!  ' 
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ELEMENTALLY  ARITHMETIC  DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTING  PACKAGE 
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Computer-assisted  ixickage  for  evaluating  the 
mathematics  achievement  of  students  in  ^ 
grades  3-6  , 

The  Elementary  Anthmvtii  O/agnostii  Testing*  Package  is  a  set  of  computer  programs  that 
can  be  used  to  generate  pretests/ curriculum-embedded  tests  (CET's),  peJsttests,  and  exercise 
pages  to  accomparfy  individualized  instructional  programs  in  mathematics.  . 

The  programs  are  currently  capable  of  providing  tests  and  exercise' pages /or 
mathematical  operations  at  a  level  of  difficulty  found  in  4th-  and  Sth-gradc  mathematics 
curriculunis.  The>  are  directly  keyed  to  level  E  of  the  commerci^illy  available  individually 
prescribed  instruction  (IPI)  mathematics  program. 

,  The  Elementary  Arithmetic  Diagnostic  Testing  Package  was  designed  for  online  testing  ^ 
using  hard  copy'  compyter  terminals.  The  programs  generate  lest  items  and  provide  space  for 
an>  calculations  that  need  to  be  made.  Students  enter  their  response  by  typing  the  response 
through  the  terminal  keyboard.  The  computer  checks  the  accuracy  of  the  response, 
accumulates  test  scores,  and  makes  decisions  concerning  mastery  status  of  the  student,  based 
op  the  Wald  sequential  probability  r;Uio  test.  At  the  end  of  each  test,  a  summary  of  test 
results  is  printed  for  purposes  of  prescribing  the  next  objective  on  which  a  student  should 
begin  work. 


SnUKCT  AREA(S) 

Testing  mastery  of  elernentar)  grade  mathematics 
,  learning  objectives  at  about  the  4th-  or  5th-gradtr  level  in 
the  areas  of  numeration/place  value,  addition/subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  fractions  (corresponding  to 
certam  portions  of  level     in  IFM  Math)  is  the  subject  of  * 
this  package. 

IMENDEi)  ISKRS  AM).  BENEFICIARIES  , 

I  his  package  was  designed  for  students  in  grades  3  to  6 
who  are  studying  objectives  similar  to  those  of* level  E  in  IPI 
Math  In  addition  to  using  it  as  a  testing  device,  ejsercise 
pages  can  be  generated  as  an  instructional  supplement 

G()AL(S)  OR  PLJRPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  these  programs  is  ( 1 )  Yo  measure 
student  achievement.  (2)  io  diagnusc  student  wcaknesscss. 
and  (3)  to  provide  exercise  pages  for  additional  practice 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Computer  tests  exist  for  pretesting,  curriculum-embedded 
testing  (CRT),  and  posttesting.  Pretests  and  postte.sts  cover 
all  the  skills  in  a  unit  and  assist  the  student  and/or  teacher 
in  deciding  which  objectives  have  bcon  mastered  and  which 
should  bo^stu'dfed  next  CRTs  are  single-skill  tests  which 
assess  master)  after  study  of  one  skill. 

ASSESSMENT  PROV  ISIONS  ' 

IhKs  package  uf  computer  programs. is  a  testing  device 
designed  for  measurement  purposes  v 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  for  each  lest  varies  according  to  the 
^klll  of  the  student  In  general  the  student  should  be  .iblc 
U)  ci^mplctc  a  pretest  or  posttest  in  45  minutes.  If  the 
student  cannot  complete  a  pretest  or  posttest  within  a  O'^**! 
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period,  the  student  may  return  the  second  day  and 
continue  testing.  The  student  is  usually  able  to  complete 
one  CET  in  15  minutes.  > 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  use  the  Elementary  Arithmetic  Diagnostic  Testing 
Package,  the  school  must  have  access  to  a  time-sharing 
computer  system  capable  of  running  programs  written  in 
FORTRAN  IV.  Online  testing  also  requires  .the  use  of  hard 
copy  terminals.  Since  some  hard-copy  terminals  may  be  > 
noisy,  a  special  room  may  be  rec^uired  to  jjcu^e  them. 

Training  teachers  to  use  this  package  is  minimal  with 
respect  to  time  and  difficulty.  It  usually  requires  only  2 
hours  of  demonstratioif'To^how  a*  teacher  how  the  .package 
and  the  manual  mayjbe  used.  For  a  student  w!io  has  never 
used  a  terminal,  approximately  30  minutes  of 
demonstration  and  practice  are  required  for  th*  student  to 
become  familiar  witB  the  keyboard.  No  other  organizational 
changes  are  necessary  for  implementing  the  pi.ckage. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation^ 

An  expert  computer  programer  is  required  initially  to 
adapt  and  to  implement  this  package  Teacher  orientation  *^ 
for  use  of  the  programs  is  available  from  the  developer 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  Elementary  Antjimetu  Diagnostu  Testmg  Package  has 
been  u.sed  in  one  school  with  approximately  360  students. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  professional  staff,  empirical  data 
concerning  cognitive  and  affective  learning  have  been 
collected  and  evaluated.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no 
negative  impact  as  a  result  of  using  this  packa)  e.  either  in 
students*  learning  proces.ses  or  in  students'  inte;e;.i  in 
learning  fnathcmatics.  Furthermore,  the  program  contains 
nothing  that  could  be  construed  as  demonstrati  if  racial, 
ethnic,  or  sexual  bias. 
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The  package  IS  designed  to  he  transportable  and.  once 
inilial^adaplion  and  orientation  have  been  accomplished,  no 
further  implementation  assistance  should  be  necessary  from 
'  the  developer. 

Claims  ' 

Empirical  data  have  shown:  ( 1 )  When  using  computer 
tests.  tesUng  time  can  be  reduced  substantially  without 


sacrificing  the  validit)  of  the  master  decision;  and  (2)  the 
students  involved  with  computer  testing  have  demonstrated 
more  positive  attitudes  toward  learning  mathematics, 
especially  toward  computer  testing  of  mathematics.  These 
claims  are  based  on  a  small-scale  study  which  compared 
attitudes  and  performance  of  students  tested' with  paper- 
and-pencil  methods  with  students  tested  using  the  computer 
package. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items  y  '  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 
  '  Dollars                       and  Cost  from  Distributor 

Computer  program'                               j  per  computer  system  Cost  of  dupJicalion  Reusable  * 

Reference  manual  for  computer-assisled       I  ,per  teacher  To  be  announced  Reusable 
teslmg 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  1 

Lcammf  Research  and  Development  Center  .  ;  | 
University  of  Pittsburgh                      - *  i*. 

3939<>mraSt          ♦                   T  \  ^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260  , 

t«e*Chi  Hsu,  Project  Director  "      ,  <  ; 

AVAltAMLrrV  ^! 

EkmentJlry  Arithmetic  Diagnostic  Testing  trackage  h  ^ 
avaUaMe  from  the  developer  Copyright  is  pendhif ,  Order 
from:  ^  ^  ,  -v^.. 

Leamtrtf  Research  and  Development  Center 

Uftivefsity  of  Pittsburgh 

3939  0*Hara  St 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,  15260        ^  '     '  , 
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SWRL  LEARNING  MASTERY  SYSTEM*(LMS) 
FOR  ADDISON  WESLEY  MATHEMATICS 


* 

A  program  \^hichaugmentsr the  effectiveness  of 
the  Addison-Wesley  I^ogram  for  ^ades  1-6 


The  SWRL  Learning  Mastery  System  for  Addison-Wesley  Mathematics  is  a  set  of  text- 
rcfcrcntcd  materials  and  procedures  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Addison-Wesley  Mathematics  Program.  The  systematic. approach  to  the  management 
of  instruction  provided  by  the  Learning  Master)  S)stem  (LMS)  does  not  alter  the  structure 
and  content  of  the  mathematics  program,  rather,  it  insures  that  al!  program  outcomes  receive 
adequate  attention,  LMS  has  been  developed  to  accompany  grades  1-6  of  the  Addison- 
Wesley  mathematics  program,  LMS  organizes  the  mathematics  content  of  each  Addiscn- 
Wesley  mathematics  text  into  sequenced  and  easily  managed  units, 

LMS  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  Addison-Wesley  Mathematics  Program  b)  helping 
teachers  perform  three  important  functions: 

1.  Identif\ing  expliciti)  what  puf)ils  are  to  learn,  LMS  lists  the  specific  learning  outcomes 
that  the  Add isbq- Wesley  program  is  designed  to  promote, 

2.  Determining  when  the  intended  learning  haa  occurred.  Periodic  assessment  enables  the 
teacher  to  identif)  pupils  who  have  acquired  the  learning  outcomes  and  those  who  need 
additional  instruction,  ^ 

3.  Providing  appropriate  additional  instruction.  LMS  materials  aiid  procedures  enable  the 
teacher  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  additional  instruction  and  practice  appropriate  lo  ilicir 
needs, 

LMS  .helps  teachers  and  pupils  obtain  greater  instructional  benefits  from  a  program.  By 
identif)  ing  outcomes,  it'  insures  that  no  facet  of  instruction  is  overlooked.  By  assessing 
achievement,  it  helps  the  teacher  determine  which  pupils  are  ready  to  move  ahead  in 
mstruction,  and  it  helps  identif)  those  pupils  who  need  additional  help  with  specific  skills.  B) 
providing  sup^Iementar)  exercises,  it  insures  that  additional  practice  is  suited  to  each  pupil's 
specific  needs. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

LMS  assesses  the  specific  outcomes  of  the  1973  edition 
of  Addison-Wesley 's  Investigating  School  Mathematics, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  system  was  developed  for  all  elementary  students 
uMng  Addison-Wesley *s  Investigating  School  Mathematics 

GOAL(S)  OR  FURPOSE(S) 

LMS  helps  the  teacher:  ( I )  To  identify  explicitly  what 
the  children  are  to  learn  from  the  Addison-Wesley 
Investigating  School  Mathematics  series,  (2)  to  determine 
when  the  intended  learning  has  taken  place,  and  (3)  to 
provide  appropriate  supplementary  instruction. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Teachers  perform  the  following  sequence  of  activities  in 
using  LMS, 

Refer  to  the  activities  and  materials  guide.  The  teacher 
begins  instruction  for  each  LiyiS  unit  b>  referring  to  the 
activities  and  Materials  Guide  for  the  unit.  Activities  and 
materials  guides  are  convenient  reference  tools  for 'all  LMS 
unit  information. 
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Conduct  unit  instruction.  Using  the  Addison-Wesley 
materials,  the  teacher  conducts  instruction,  emphasizing 
outcomes  identified  on  the  activities  and  materials  guide. 

Assess  pupil  skills.  After  completing  the  Addison-Wesley 
mathematics  instruction  for  each  LMS  unit,  a  criterion 
exercise  is  administered  to  assess  pupil  achievement  of  the 
skills  taught  in  that  unit. 

Pro>>ide  supplementary  instruction.  Based  on  pupil 
criterion  exercise  results,  additional' instructipn  is  assigned. 
Review/supplemental  activities  are  provided  for  use  with 

*  pupils  whose  scores  indicate  a  need  for  review  and  practice 

•  with  fundamental  concepts  taught  in  the  unit.  Extension 
activities  are  assigned  to  those  pupils  whose  scores  indicate 
satisfactory  attainment  of  unit  concepts  and  skills.  These 
activities  provide  advanced  work' related  to  the  unit 
outcomes. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after^each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularl)  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  matliematics  program  skills  Practice 
exercises  for  review  or  extension  exercises  for  extended 
instruction  in  a  skill  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  each 
child's  criterion  exercise  scores. 


The  I  MS  OualiU  Assurance  (OA)  system  includes  the 
resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  during  LNiS  use  This  information 
provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  l)>  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  QA  system  also  provides  a  means  by 
which  pupil  proficiency,  attained  with  the  instructional 
program,  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  parents  and  others  interested  in 
education 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  total  time  required  for  both  end-bf-unit  .i.vJcssment 
and  supplementary  instruction  is  generally  I  or  2  class 
periods,  8  to  10  times  ,d\j ring  the  school  year. 

IMPLEMPNTAflON  PROCEUURES 

The  training  and  mstallation  system  mcludes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  mstall  the  LMS 
efficiently  and  effectivcl),  for  example,  comprehensive 
mateiials  and  procedures  are  provided  for  training  school 
supervisors  to  conduct  program  orientation  sessions  for 
teachers.  A  comprehensive  and  self-contained  program  used 
b\  supervisors  in  these  training  sessions  is  furnished. 
Schi»ol  verified  training  materials  and  procedures  enable 
district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibilit>  for  the 
teacher  training  that  is  required,  to  use  iha  programs 
effectivel),  and  to  Conduct  this  training  within  the  tmie 
conventionally  available  to  school  personnel. 

Also  included  in  the  installation  system  arc  materials  for 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  LMS,  for 
example,  suggestions  for  ordering  and  distributing  materials, 
monitoring  the  operation  of  the  system  during  the  school  , 
year,  and  integrating  the  svstem  with  the  existing  school 
curriculum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  product  materials  and  procedures  have  been 
designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher.  There  are  no 
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requirements  for  specialized  personnel.  During  tryouts 
involving  over  2,500  classrooms  and  88,000  pupils, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the  features  tha*t  facilitate 
flexibilijy  of  use  under  different  organizational  schema. 
Tryout  inquiry  procedures  have  served  to  assure  teacher 
acceptability  and  product  transportability.  They  have  also 
assured  instructional  utility  with  pupils  representing  the  full 
range  of  ethnic  and  demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does^  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  such  areas  <u>, sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and 
racial  diversity,  dangerous  substances,  and  religion; 


Claims 

^  Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution  " 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfull)  to 
obtain  prespccified  program  performance  on  each  of  tlje 
outcomes  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products,  and  the  criteria  against  which  the. 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
developments  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  leplicable  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWR:L,  a  set  of  procedures,  referred 
to  as  ^'Quality  Assurance"  (OA)  has  been  developed.  As 
the  tryout  monitoring  p^rocedures  did  for  SWRL  staff 
during  product  development,  the  OA  resources  provide 
regular  periodic  infor(nation  oi^various  indicators  of 
instructional  accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each 
class,  school,  and  district  Such  information  provides  school 
agencies  with  quantitative  data  relevant  to  program^ 
effectiveness  and  enables  them  to  communicate 
instructional  successes  attained  through  program  use  to 
school  boards,  funding  agencies,  and  other  interested 
groups.  Also,  individual  pupil  accomplishments  are  easily 
identified  and  are  available  for  sharing  with  parent.s.  This 
information  has  proved  especially  useful  in  furthering 
parent/school  communication  and  in  fostering  parental 
support. 
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Required  Items 

Classroom  set  including  activities  and 
materials  guide,  criterion  exercises, 
record  .sheet,  practice^ exercises,  review 
«iLtivities,  and  extension  activities 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


I  set  per  30  students  at 
appropriate  grade  level 


Not  determined  Yearly 


Source  if  Different 
^    from  Distributor 


devel6fer/author:  \ 

SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Devek^nnent  > 
4665  Lampson  Ave. 
'  ijo$  Alamitot,  CaKf.  90720  . 

AVAILABILITY    .     .  1 

The  SWRL  Uaming  Miuiery  System.  (ll^iS^^ 
Wesley  Mathematics  bat  a  1975  copyngKl  luitd  % 
available  from:  ,  \  ' 

Addnon-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 

Re^ing»  Maine  01867 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  which  augments  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Houghton  Mifjlin  Mathematics  l^ogram  for  grades  hO 


The  SWRL  Learning  Mastery  System  for  Houghton  Mifflin  Mathematics  is  a  set  of  tcxt- 
rcfcrcncnjcl  materials  and  procedures  designed  to  assist  Jteachers  in  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Mathematics  Program.  The  systematic  approach  to  the  management 
of  instruction  provided  by  the  learning  mastery  system  (LMS)  does  not  alter  the  structure 
and  content  of  the  mathematics  program,  rather,  it  insures  that  all  program  outcomes  receive 
adequate  attention.  LMS  has  been  developed  to  accompany  grades  1-6  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Mathematics  Program.  LMS  organizes  the  mathematics  content  of  each  Houghton 
Mifflin  n\athematics  text  into  sequenced  and  easily  managed  units. 

LMS  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Mathematics  Program  by 
helping  teachers  perform  three  important  functions:. 

I  Identifying  explicitly  what  pupils  are  to  learn.  LMS -lists  the  specific  learning  outcomes 
that  the  Houghton  Mifflin  program  is  designed  to  promote.  ^  « 

'2  Determining  when  the  intended  learnihg  has  occurred:  Periodic  assessment  enables  the 
teacher  to  identify  pupils  who  have  acquired  the  learning  outcomes  and  those  who  need 
additional  instruction. 

3  Providing  appropriate  additional  instruction.  LMS  materials  and  procedures  enable  the 
teacher  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  additional  instruction  and  practice  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

LMS  helps  teachers  and  pupils  obtain  greater  instructional  benefits  from  a  program.  By 
identifying  outconves,  it  insures  that  no  facet  of  instruction  is  overlooked.  By  assessing 
achievement,  it  helps  the  teacher  determine  which  pupils  are  ready  to  move  ahead  in 
instruction,  and  ti  helps  identify  those  pupils  w,ho  need  additional  help-wrth  specific  skills.  By 
providing  supplementary  exercises,  it  insures  that  additional  practice  is  suited  to  each  pupiPs 
specific  needs. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

LMS  assesses  the  specific  outcomes  of  Houghton  Mifflm's 
Modern  School  Mathematics.  LMS  is  available  to 
accompany  the  1967  and  J  972  editions  of  Modern  School 
Mathematics.  LMS  for  the  1967  edition  can  also  be  used 
with  the  1970  edition,  which  was  published  in  California. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARiES 

.The, system  was  developed  for  all  elementary  students 
using  Houghton  Mifflin's  Modern  School  Mathematics. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

LMS  helps  the  teacher-  ( 1 )  To  identify  explicitly  what 
the  children  are  to  learn  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Modern  School  Mathematics  series,  (2)  to  determine  when 
the  intended  learning  has  taken  place,  and  (3)  to  provide 
appropriate  supplementary  instruction.  * 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

» 

Teachi^rs  perform  the  following  sequence  of  activities  in 
using  L14S: 

Refer  to  the  activities  and  materials  guide.  The  teacher 
begins  instruction  for  each  LMS  unit  by  referring  to  the 
activities  and  materials  guide  for  the  unit.  Activities  and 
materials  guides  are  convenient  reference  tools  for  all  LMS 
unit  information. 
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Conduct  unit  instruction.  Using  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
materials,  the  teacher  conducts  instruction,  emphasizing  ^ 
outcomes  identified  on  the  activities  and  materials  guide. 

Assess  pUpil  skills.  A^ficr  completing  the  Houghton 
Mifllin  mathematics  instruction  for  each  LMS  unit,  a 
criterion  exercise  is  administered  to  assess  pupil 
achievement  of  the  skills  taught  in  that  unit. 

Provide  supplementary  instruction.  Based  on  pupil 
criterion"  exercise  results,  additional  instruction  is  assigned. 
Review/supplemental  activities  are  provided  for  use  with  4 
pupils  whose  scores  indicate  a  need  for  review  and  pract^ice 
with  fundamental  concepts  taught  in  the  unit.  Extension 
activities  arc  assigned  to  those  pupils  whose  scores  indicate 
satisfactory  attainment  of  unit  concepts  and  skills.  These 
activities^  provide  advanced  work  related  to  the  unit 
outconves. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  mathematics  program  skills,  practice 
exercises  for  review  or  extension  exercises  for  extended 
instruction  ifi  a  skill  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  each 
child's  criterion  exercise  scores. 

The  LMS  Quality  Assurance  (OA)  System  includes  the 
resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  during  LMS  use.  This  information 
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provides  a  .^asis  for  insytructional  planliing  by  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  QA  ^ystcfh  also  provides  a  means  b> 
which  pupil  proftciene),  attamed  with  the  instructional 
program,  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  pafcnts  and  others  interested  in 
education. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

The  total  time  required  for  both  •nd-of-unit  assessment 
and  supplementary  instruction  is  generally  I  or  2  class 
pei;j|^ds»  8"  to  10  times  during  the  school  year. 

IMPLpMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the  LMS 
efficientl)  and  effectively,  far  example,  comprehensive 
materials  .and  procedures  are  provided  for  training  school 
supervisors  to  Conduct  program  orientation  sessions  for 
ttachers  A  comprehensive  and  self-contained  program  used 
by  supervisors  in  these  training  sessions  is  furnished. 
School-verified  training  materials  and  procedures  enable 
district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teacher  training  that  is  required,  to  use  the  programs 
effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  training  within  the  time 
conventionally  available  to  school  personnel. 

Also  included  in  the  installation  system  are  materials  for 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  LMS;  for 
example,  suggestions  for  ordering  and  distributing  materials, 
monUoring  the  operation  of  the  system  during  the  school 
year,  and  integrating  the  system  with  the  existing  school  ■ 
curriculum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

(Assurances  »         -  *  ' 

The  product  materials  and  procedures  have  been  i 
designed  for  "convenient  use  by  the  teacher.  iTKere  are  no 
requirements  for  specii^lized  personnel.  During  tryouts 


involving  over  2,500  classroonrTs  and  88,000  pupils, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the  features  that  facilitate 
flexibility  of  use  under  different  organi^ational  schema. 
Tryout  inquiry  procedure^  have  served  to  assure  teacher 
acceptability' and  product  transportability.  They  have  also 
assured  instructional  utility  with  pupils  representing  the  full 
range  of  ethnic  and  demographic  characteristics.  ^ 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  such  areas  as  Sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and 
racial  diversity,  dangerous  substances,  and  religion. 

Claims 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution  ' 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products,  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development,  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring^that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions  apart  from  SWRL  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  *^Quality  Assurance"  (QA)  has  been  developed.  As 
the  tryout  monitoring  procedures  did  for  the  SWRL  staff 
during  product  development,  the  QA  xesources  provide 
regular  periodic  information  on  various  indicdtors  of 
instructional  accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each 
class,  school,,  and  district.  Such  information  provides  school 
agencies  with  quantitative  data  relevant  to  program 
effectiveness  and  enables,  them  to  communicate 
instructional  successes  attained  through  program  use  to 
schoQl  boards,  func^ing  agencies,  and  other  interested 
groups.  Also,  individual  pupil  accomplishments  are^  easily 
identified  and  are  available  for  sharing  with  parents.  This 
information  has  proved  especially  useful  iir  furthering 
parent/school  communication  and  in  fostering  parental 
support.*" 
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Required  items 


Classroom  set  including  activitcs  and 
matcuals  guide,  criterion  exercises, 
record  sheet,  practice  exercises^  review 
activities,  and  extension  activities  \ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Co^t  per  item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


1  set  per  30  students  at 
appropriate  grade  level 


35,00  per  set 


Yearly 


Source  if  Different  > 
from  Distributor 


MVULOKR/AirhiPB; 

SWRL  Educational  Ratearcb*  and  I>everopinent  , 
4665^  Lakpibtt  Ave/.  , 
X6t  Aia«iU»,  Calif.  90720 

AVAILABILmr 

SWRL  cCaims  common  *lav(r  copyright  on  these  maCerials. 
Tlic  SWRL  ^Learning  Mastery  Systeni:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Maikitmmcs  n  currently  avaiiable  from: 

SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 

4665  Lampton  Ave. 
^LofAlamito<.CaUf.  90720 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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SWRL  PROFICIENCY  VERIFICATION 
SYSTEM  MATH 


6 


A  testing  program  tol)c  used  in  cotOiection  with 
10  mcJcly  used  mathematics  text  scries 


WcSWRI,  l>ri>Jicicm  y  I'erijication  System  (.PVS)  can  be  most  expeditiously  described  in  . 
terms  of  the  situation  in  which  it  will  operate.  The  situation  is  lypicaP  in  the  schools  of  the 
Natloti  at  the  present  time.  An  educational  agency— a  school  district  most  likely.  bUt  possibly 
a  State  or  a  subunit  within  a  district— has  adopicd  two  or  more  text  series  from  \yhich 
education  units  may  *'subadopf  as  a  basCs  for  instruction.  The, agency  wishes  to  credit  the  * 
instructional  accomplishment;  attain>2d  byttudcnts  and  teachers  with  these'  series  and  to 
convey  such  information  in  forms  that  drc  understandable  and  useful  to  school  personnel  and 
also  to  parents  through  the  teacher^and  ,to  the  community  through  district  officials.  The 
agency  also  wishes  to  '  t^in  information' for  instructional  p!anning\f^rposes  regarding  the 
differences  in  Hccorrtjaisjlinents  with  the  different  series  being  usetf  within  the  agency. 
However,  it  is  immediately  within  reach  of.  if  not  within,  the'*  state  of  the  art  of  educational 
research  and  development  to  satisfy. 

The  SWRL  Proficiency  Verification  sSystem.  ^fathematifs  is  "'initially  being  developed  to  • 
operate  in  connection  with  all.  or  a  subset  of,  10  widely  used  mathematics  text  ,series.  PVS 
operates  as  follows.  Each  participating  agency  indicates  the  number  of  students  and  school 
location,  and  instructional  placement,  of  students  for  each  series  in  use.  PVS  resources 
.P«VYjj?^'  tt^'^t  rt^^'t^rt^^ced  assessment  measures  for  administration  by  teachers  approximately 
fOTfTimes  a  year,  depending  on  instructional  pacing.  PV^  generates  reports  for  teachers^ 
.  principals,  and  district  officials  crediting  instructional  accomplishment?  and  summarizmg 
mstructional  planning  data.  ... 

PVS  resources  include  operating  guides,  text-referenced  proficiency  verification  booklets 
for  students,  and  interpretation  guides. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  mathematics. 

/ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

PVS  is  being  developed  for  use  with  all  students  involved 
m  instruction  with  the  set  of  instructional  products  defined 
by  the  text  series.  It  is  bemg  field  tested  with  a  range  of  ' 
different  educational  situations  PVS  provides  an 
operational  mechanism  for  involving  parents  and 
community  advisory  groups  as  users  and  beneficiaries  of 
instructional^  planning  information  with  the  professional    .  r 
guidance  of  educational*  personnel. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Agencies  participating  in  PVS  receive  organized  and 
mterpretable  information  regarding  instructional 
accomplishments  The  information  is  referenced  to  the 
spcLifiL  instructional  products  that  have  been  procured  to 
provide  resources  for  school  personnel  to  equip  students  - 
with  mathematics  proficiency  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

PVS  asseismt?tu  measures  are  referenced  to  text 
resources  Thus.  PVS  is  adaptive  to  the  instructional  pace 


at  the  student,  teacher,  school,  and  district  levels.  An 
important  feature  of  PVS  is  that  the  reports  yield 
.systematic  information  on  proficiency  rate  as  well  as 
proficiency  substance. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

Assessment  is  the  nuclear  core  of  PVS.  The  assessment, 
however,  does  not  ref^Vence  either  abstract  ^'criteria'*  or 
^people  as  products  *'  Rather,  jt  references  the  instructional 
products  that  school  personnel  use  as  resources  to  attain 
mathematics  proficiency  criteria  with  individual  students. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

PVS  augments  regular  classroom  instruction.  Typically, 
during  the  ^gpj^j'se  of  /  academic  year,  it  requires  about  2 
hours  ofy^Mudent  time  Special  teacher  time  for  PVS 
operatic^is  is  negligible.  The  greatest  segment  of 
pfofessionahtime  is  devoted  to  the  use  of#the  PVS  reports 
in  instructional  planning  This  time  allocation  is  at  the 
professional  discretion  of  the  report  recipients. 
% 

implejvientatkJn  procedures 

A  comprehensive,  self-contained  training  system  is 
provided.  The  training  system  enables  district  supervisors  to 
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assume  all  responsibiht>  for  training  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  the  use  of  PV'S  ami  to  conduct  this 
training  within  the  tinie  conventionally  available  to  school 
personnel. 

Installation  ^> stunt  ntatcriid.s  fauditatc  the  pcrfornuuKL  of 
admmLstrativc  functions  related  to  PVS,  for  example, 
suggL.sttuns  fur  ^conducting  hric[ing  .sessions  fi>f  school 
boards,  parents^  and  communit)  members,  monitoring  the 
operation  of  PVS  during  the  school  year^  reporting  pupil 
proricienc>  to  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  schools^ 
and  conducting  bet\\een  program  comparisons. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During 
development,  emphasis  \v«is  placed  on  rcfming  the  fcature.s 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema  and  has  served  to  assure  u.ser  • 
auceptabilit)  and  product  tr«invportabilit>. 

The  product  docs  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalanee  m  such  areas  as  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and 
racial  diversity,  dangerous  substances,  and  religion. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rct|uirctl  hems 

Quanlity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  m 
*  Dollars 

Replacement  Kate 
and  Cost 

'Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Sl.i;icr  Nct  iiulmlinu  voorttiiutor  muW 
aiul  p.irtui|Mtiiig  rosters  tor  \4.liool\  ,itul 
iiitra\LluH)I  units 

1  set  per  participating 
agency 

* 

Yearly 

Training/installation  set  including 
information  booklets,  operations  guides, 
fiimstrips,  and  audiotapes 

Classroom  set  including  booklets  and 
operations  record  forms 

Dependent  upon  number  of 
participating  education 
units  in  agency 

1  set  per  30  students  per 
instructional  series 

Reusable 
Yearly 

a 

* 

PVS  roports  itonorjtcd  lollowiii^* 
iominitor  jimIvm^  ol  a.ita.  with  rcpcut 
uilorprt-tatum  vuiJcv 

Generated  for  class»  school, 
and. district  levels  at 
beginning  of  year,  midyear, 
and  end  of  year 

Archival 

*l  udolcrininod  at  thi\  ui\w. 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Educational  Research  Qf\d  Development 

4665  Lampson  Ave, 

lot  Alamitof,  Calif.  90720        ^  ' 

AVAILAIILITY 

The  SWRL  Proficiency  Verificmion  System  U  copyrighted 
and  will  he  avashble  November  1975  from: 
1SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 
4665  Lampson  Ave. 
ho\  AIamitos»  Calit  90720* 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  \N 
ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  NINE 
PROGRAMS 


Descriptions  of  nine  mathematics  programs  that  grew 
from  the  education  reform  efforts  of  the  I950's 


CurriciLmHh*\elopmeni  in  Elementary  Mathematics:  Nine  Pro}>rams  describes  and 
analyzes  nine  major  mathematics  programs  that  grew  from  Govcrnmcnl-financcd  educational 
reform  efforts  that  began^in  the  1950V  Hight  of  the  reports  probe  American  curricuhims 
developed  with  funding  from  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  or 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  ninth  looks  at  mathematics  reform  in  the  United 
Kingdom  undertaken  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation  and  the  National  Schools  Council. 

The  introduction  discusses  th'e  impact  of  the  new  mathematics,  the  importance  of 
inservice  training  for  teachers,  and  differing  educational  philosophies  and  approaches  taken 
by  mathematics  curriculum  developers.  Each  report  begins  with  statements  of  the  goals  and 
theoretical  foundations  of  the  curriculum  and  then  details  its  mathematics  content,  teaching 
strategy,  implementation,  history  of  development,  arid  evaluation  results.  Summary  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  each  report  provide  thumbnail  descriptions  and  basic  information  about 
content,  style,  and  availability.  The  book  as  a  whole  provides  case  studies  pf  the  research 
and  development  process  of  curriculum  development  in  mathematics;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  comprehensive  directory  of  mathematics  programs,  v 


J 

SUBJFXT  AREA{S) 

The  subject  area  is  elementary  mathcmatlc^  curnculums. 
INTKNDEI)  USERS. AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  book  is  intended  to  provide  school  people  who 
make  mathematics  curriculum  decisions  with  a  framework 
for  judging  the  appropriateness  of  mathematics  programs 
for  their  special  needs  and  contexts.  The  book  is  also 
addressed  to  those  who  develop  new  curriculums. 

G()AL(S)  OR  FURP()SE(S) 

The  book,  is  not  inteoded  to  give  school  superintendents, 
mathematics  curriculum  specialists,  or  the  classroom 


teacher  a  Government-certified,  guaranteed,  fail-proof 
elementary  mathematics  program.  It  is  intended  to  help 
school  people  in  the  selection  of  programs  that  will  meet 
their  own  educational  goals  for  children  and  to  fit  their 
own  assessment  of  their  children's  needs  in  mathematics, 
their  district's  resources,  and  their  beliefs  about  how 
children  and  teachers  learn. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  book  serves  as  a  background  and  reference 
document  for  school  people  involved  in  selegting 
elementary  mathematics  curriculums. 


PEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  Wc$t  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  • 
1855  Fohom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Kathleen!  pevaney 
,  Lorraine  Thorn  - 

AVAILABILITY 

.  The  product  is  available  for  $7.95  from  the  developer; 
Far  West  Labowtory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Devebptnenf  ^  ' 
I855  FobomSt 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 
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A  report  to  help  planners  and  policymakers  benefit 
from  the  metrication  experiences  of  other  countries 


The  United  States  is  approaching  total  commitment  to  ''going  metric/*  This  pervasive 
change        present  substantial  education  and  training  ^problems.  Wc  arc  in  a  unique  position 
t^  make  effective  and  timely  use  of  the  metric  conversion  experiences  now  occurring  m  five 
other  countries.  The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

In  the  final  report  for  this  project,  the  approach  to  metrication  in  each  of  the  five  target 
countries  is  documented  Techniques  of  teacher  and  student  training  in  the  metric  system 
and  major  areas  of  instructional  materials  development  activity  are  discussed.  Problem  areas 
m  metric  education  are  identified.  These  include  resistance  to  change,  inadequate  materials, 
equipment  conversion,  teacher^  training,  vocational  training,  communication  and  coordination, 
and  polk)  and  schedule  difficulties.  In  addition,  special  problems  in  the  instruction  and  use 
of  the.njetric  system  and  the  coping  strategies  used  overs'eas  are  described.  How  respondents 
in  each  country  would  change  their  approach  to  metrication,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  is 
also  sunimari/ed.  Finall),  nine  major  recommendations  for  how  these  experiences  of  other 
ct  untries  can  be  utilized  by  the  United  States  are  prcselited. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Mathemafics  and  Science 

General  background  information  and  guidelines  for 
policymakers  and  educators  m  planning  metric  education 
programs  and  strategies  are  discussed.  Topics  include:  Early 
history  of  metric  conversion,-  recent  U.S. 
experience,  and  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  metric 
conversion  on  educational  practices;  an  overview  of 
metrication  in  the  Ujiited  Kingdom,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  findings,  presented  in  terms  of 
overseas  experience  m  teacher  training,  instructional 
strategies,  and  major  areas  of  instructional  materials 
development  in  the  metric  systeni,  and  problem  areas  in 
the  planning,  design,  and  implementation  of  metric 
education  programs,  along  wjth  solutions  identified  overseas 
and  implications  for  Upited  States  educators 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  primary  intended  users  are  education  policymakers, 
planners,  and  program  designers  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  school  district  levels.  School  principals  and  teachers 
in  all  subject  areas  will  be  assisted  m  their  metric 
curriculum  development  activities,  as  well  as  individuals 
concerned  with  adult  education  and  vocational/technical 
education  (e  g.,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
training).  Ultimately,  the  students  and  the  adult  community 
will  benefit  from  a  well-designed  system  of  metric 
education  in  'all  areas  of  society. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are  to  assist  individuals  in  their  efforb. 
( 1 )  To  develop  comprehensive  policies  which  will  minimize 


the  human  problems  of  rtietrication,  (2)  to  plan  effective 
metric  education  programs  for  both  adults  and  children, 
(3)  to  learn  from  the  experienced  of  other  English-speaking 
countries- currently  undergoing  metrication,  and  (4)  to  be 
aware  of  the  potential  contribution  that  educators  and 
school  systems  can  make  to  a  national  metrication 
program. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  usage.  Portions  of  the 
report,  as  well  as  the  bibliography,  can  appropriately  be 
included  in  background  courses  in  metric  awareness  for 
teachers  and  administrators. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  provisions  are  made  for  evaluation  of  learning 
achievement. 

TIME  REQUIJREMENTS; 

Time  requirements  are  dependent  on  the  individual's 
reading  125  pages  of  text. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  procedures  are  required 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  indications  have  been  received  to  indicate  that  the 
product  induces  harm  or  that  it  perpetuates  racial, 
religious,  or  any  other  social  biases.  Based  on  informal 
feedback  from  users,  the  prroduct  can  stand  alone  and  Joes 
not  require  intervention  by  the  developer. 
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Required  Items 


Final  report 


MAT£iRIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  user 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


6,40 


'Con^jumable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


OSVELOPER/AUTHOIi: 

•  « 

*  American  Institutes  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113 
Pak)  Alto,  Calif.  94302 

Albert  B.  Chalupsky,  Project  Director 
Jack  J,  Crawford 
E.  M,  Carr 

AVAILABILITY        .  * 

The  product  is  not  copyrighted/ It  was  developed  .in 
1974  and  is  currently  nvailabL  from: 
^  Metric  Sttidies  Center, 
i     American  Institutes  for  Research 

V.   P.O.  Btox  1113  '  ^ 

^Palo  Alto,  Calif  9H302 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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METRIC  IN  SERVICE  TEACHER  TRAINING 
LEARNING  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  AND 
AUSTRALIAN  EXPERIENCE 


RD  020  034 


A  report  which  offers  recommendations  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  metric  teadher-training 
programs 


To  gather  information  for  assisting  teachers  and  administrators  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  inservice  training,  AIR  undertook  a  study  of  metric  Inservice  training 
experiences  in  England  and  Australia, 

In  the  final  report,  various  approaches  to  metric  inservice  training  in  England  and 
Australia  are  described  Organization,  planning,  training  strategies,  and  teaching  materials  are 
reviewed  Specific  problems  impacting  on  teacher  training  in  England  and  Australia  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  are  identified.  Proposed  solutions  are  discussed,  A  total  of 
13  recommendations  is  offered  to  teachers  and  administrators  to  assist  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  metric  inservice  teacher  training  programs  in  the  United  States, 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teacher  training  concerns  in  England  and  Australia  and 
"their  implications  for  inservice  teacher  training  in  the 
United  States.  Specific  topics  include:  (1)  Review  of  data- 
collection  procedures  through  the  use  of  an  interview  guide 
and  ihe  use  of  an  overseas  information  netwoVk.  (2) 
characteristics  of  metric  teacher  training,  teacher  training 
problems,  and  general  views  of  respondents  in  England;  (3) 
characteristics  of  metric  teacher  training,  teacher  training 
problems,  and  summary  of  teacher  training  efforts  in 
Australia,  and  (4)  implications  for  U.S  metric  teacher 
training  with  specific  recommendations  for  policymakers, 
administrators,  and  teachers  involved  in  planning  metric 
education 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  report  is  intended  for  individuals  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  educational  agencies  concerned  with  the  planning 
and  design  of  teacher  inservice  training  programs. 
Ultimately,  the  students  should  benefit  from  better  designed 
in$ervice  training  programs 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  product  are  To  assist  m  the  overall 
planning  and  design  of  teacher  inservice  programs  so  that 


the  teachers  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  two  countries 
which  have  accomplished  most  of  their  metric  inservice 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

There  are  no  restrictions  of  product  use,  only  the 
reading  of  the  final  report  is  required, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  assessment  provisions  are  required. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  only  time  required  is  that  for  reading  the  project 
final  report. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  procedures  are  required 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  not  been  distributed  as  yet,  but  review 
of  the  draft  by  the  NIE  project  officer  and  four 
independent  reviewers  has  not  indicated  any  likelihood  of 
harm  or  any  evidence  of  social  bias. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Oistribntor 


Metric  Inservice  Teacher  Training. 
Learning  from  the  En^hsh  and  AustraUaix 
Experience^  Final  Report 


1  copy  . 


available;  later,  c^n 
be  obtained  from- 


No  charge  while 


project  supply 


producers  or  ERIC 
at  cost  of  printing 
and  distribution 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOR: 


American  Institutes  for  Research 

P.O.  Box  1113 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302 


/ 


Albert  B.  Chalupsky/ Project  Director  - 
Jack  J.  Crawford 

Edwin  M.  Carr  '  ' 

P^arick  McDonnell 

AVAaABILITY 

If 

The  developer  has  not  applied  for  a'  copyright.  As  of 
April  1975,  the  product  is  available  from  the  developer: 
Metric  Studies  Center 
American  Institutes  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113 


INFORMATldN  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  « 
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MINICOURSE  5  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE 

RD  020  035 


A  program  to  help  4th-  to  6thgrade  teachers  improve 
their  skills  in  tutoring  mathematics  students 


Individualizing  Instruction  in  Mathematics  is  one  of  a  series  of  minicourses  developed  by 
the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  The  minicourses  are 
based  on  the  Stanford  microteaching  program.  This  is  a  self-contained  inservice  or  preservice 
program  ih  help  teachers  improve  their  skills  in  tutoring  math  students  by  improving  one 
teaching  skill  at  a  time.  In  the  typical  self-instructional  sequence,  a  teacher  reviews  an 
instructional  and  model  lesson  film,  then  plans  and  conducts  two  brief  10-20-mmute  tutoring 
sessions  which  are  recorded.  The  teacher  then  plays  back  the  recording  and  evaluates  use  of 
the  skills  One  or  two  days  later,  the  teacher  conducts  two  more  brief  tutoring  sessions,  and 
after  evaluating  recordings  of  these  sessions  to  assure  mastery  of  the  skills,  goes  on  to  the 
next  skill. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Inservice  or  preservice  teacher-training  |)rograni  to  learn 
to  conduct  effectiveMutoring  sessions  with  elementary 
school  mathematics  students  is  the  subject  area, 

INTENDED  USERS  ANB  BENEFICIARIES 

The  minicourse  was  designed  for  teachers  in  grades  4-6, 
but  has  proven  effective  for  teachers  in  grades  1-7.  The 
skills  would  be  of  use' to  teachers  of  individualized  and 
traditional  mathematics  programs 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  / 

Trainees  wjl  learn  to  condut^t  effective  tutoring  sessions, 
by  using  skills  m  math  tutormg.  Verbal  praise,  asking 
diagnostic  ^ue^tions,  demonstrating  matheniaties  skills  and 
Loneepts,  Using  evaluation  examples  to  Lheck  student 
learning,  and  assigning  practice  examples  to  consolidate 
student  learnin|^. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Mtnttourst  5  i.s  an  autum.structtonal  package.  It  consists 
of  a  teacher \s  handbi>ok,  a  co^jidmat^); \  handbook,  and  a 
package  of  nine  reels  of  I  6mm  color  film  with  instructional 
and  model  lessons  The  handbook  and  film  are 
interdependent,  and  lessons  should  be  taken  sequentially 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Minuourse  5  is  autoinstructional  Teachers  evaluate  their 
own  performance,  as  there  are  no  provisions  for  evaluation 
by  anyone  else. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  1  hour  per  da>  for  13  da>s  is  required 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  show  the 
instructional/niodel  films  to  participating  teachers.  A  room 
with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating  for  the 


and  four  to  five  students  should  be  set  up  and  made 
available  for  microteaching. 

The  coordinator  schedules  participating  teachers  to  use 
the  microteaching  room' and  should  arrange  for  someone  to 
relieve  the  teachers  from  regular  cjassroom  duties  during 
microteaching. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the  ' 
instructional  films.  The  coordinator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Each  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a 
handbook,  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  therein.  Initially  the  school  or  district  should 
provide  a  20  minute  blank  video  tape  to  be  used  by  eacn 
teacher  for  microteaching  and  evaluation.  These  tapes  can 
be  reused  by  teachers  taking  the  course  later. 

The  minicourses  are  designed  to  be  used  with  video  tape 
equipment  so  that  teachers  can  see  themselves  perform. 
However,  this  minicourse  can  use  a  regular  audiotape 
recorder  instead  of  the  video  taping  equipment.  Through 
field  testing,  the  Far  West  Laboratory  discovered  that  for 
this  particular  course,  the  use  of  tape  recordings  proved  as 
effective  as  video  Mpes,  Because  of  this,  the  program  may 
be  used  b>  districts  for 'whom  the  purchase  of  a 
video  taping  system  would  be  a  financial  burden. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  course  schedule,  and  maintains  the  video  tape 
equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  fill  this  role,  but  it  is 
usually  filled  by  a  principal  or  district  supervisor. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Minuourse  5  was  field  tested  3  times  with  a  total  of  346 
teachers' in  grades  3-6.  The  course  has  al.so  been  used  by  a 
large  school  district  in  California.  Conversations  with 
independent  teachers  who  have  taken  Minicourse  5 
indicates  that  the  materials  are  effective      presented  and 
are  not  harmful  either  to  teachers  or  pupils. 
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Teachers  made  major  gains  in  use  of  verbal  praise, 
diagnostic  questions,  and  demonstration  techniques  such  as 
expanded  notation,  nymbcr  line.  estimation»^and  drawing 
pictures  to  illustrate  problems  and  improved  in  assigning 
practice  examples  to  reinforce  learning  These  changes  in 
teacher  behavior  were  conj»istent  under  various  methuds  of 
using  the  course,  and  the  behaviors  have  proved  replicable 

The  preliminary  form  o^  the  course  was  developed  after 
careful  search  of  the  literature  on  tu'tormg.  Intensive 
classroom  observations  revealed  Areas  needing  skill 
development.  After  testing  the  preliminary  form  of  the 


course  with  7  teachers,  revisions  were  made  and  the  mam 
field  test  was  conducted  with  49  teachers  m  3 
predominantly  middle-class  school  districts.  Results  of 
effectiveness  in  learning  mathematics  t}itoring  skills  are 
based  upon  .results  of  this  mam  field  test..  After  further 
course  revisions,  the  minicourse  was  put  through  an 
operational  field  test  with  290  teacherL  The  operational 
field  test  is  conducted  without  participation  by  the 
developer  to  insure  that  the  course  cap  be  used 
independently,  thus  assuring  its  transportability  and 
replicability. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Iicms 

Quaniiiy  Needed 

Cosi  per  Iieui  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rale 
and  Cosi 

^ource  if  Diffcrcni 
from  Disiribuior 

InMructional/modet  films 

1  SCI 

1.600  00* 

Reusable 

IlmlIilt's  h.in(lbook 

1  per  leueh^r 

3.00 

Noi  reusable 

Coordinaior's  lunilbook 

1 

4.00 

Reusable 

2(>-ininute  video  tape 

1  per  icacher 

/  22  00 

Annually**  ^ 

3M,  Sony.  Mcmorcx, 

Ampex.  Karcx 

*  Films  may  be  purchased  or  renicd  for  6  weeks  for  $200. 

**\  video  tape  can  he  recorded,  erased,  and  rerecorded  about  400  times.  Unless  a  teacher  svishcs  to  keep  the  tape,  it  can  be  reused  about 
five  limes  Houever.  each  teacher  taklDg  the  course  needs  a  tape— he/she  cannot  share 


\ 


DI^VELOPER/AUTHOR:  , 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development  '  ♦ 

1855  Folsom  St. 
Stn  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Meredith  D.  Gall,  Author 
Barbara 'Dunning,  Author 
John  G&lassi,  Author  ^ 

AVAILABILITY 

MinkoUrse  5:  Individualizing  Instruction  in  Muthtmatics 
was  published  by  Macmillan  Educational  Services,  Inc.» 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  in  1971.  Copyright  is  claimed  by 
Far  West  Laboratory  until  December  31,  1975. 

Requests  for  preview  materials  and  information  regarding 
purchase  or  renUl  should  be  addressed  to  the  distributor: 

The  Macmillan  I  Company 

Front  and  Brown  Sts. 

Riverside,  N.J.  08075 
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ELEMENTARY,  SCIENCE  INFORMATION  UNIT 


RI>020  036 

A  review  of  six  science  curricidums  to  aid  school 
personnel  in  deciding  which  of  the  programs  suits 
their  own  situation 


The  Elementary  Scwnte  info/matum  Unit  reviews  tind  con\pares  six  science  curriculums 
ill  such  a  w*i)  as  to  aid  school  personnel  in  deciding  which  of  the  programs  best  suits  their 
own  situation.  (Conceptually  Oriented  l^ogram  in  Elementary  Science  (COPES),  Elementary 
Science  Study  ( ESS),  hupdry  Development  Program  (DP),  Minnesota  Mathematics  and  Science 
Teaching  l^oject  (MINNEMAST),  Science  Curriculutn  Improvement  Study  (SCIS),  and  Science 
f^ocess  Approach  (SPA)  are  all  described  in  parallel  fashion.  An  introductory  booklet 
outlines  procedures  to  be  followed  when  a  group  is  being  conducted  step-by-step  through  the 
review  process.  A  review  booklet  gives  readers  a  brief  introduction  to  all  six  programs.  Each 
program  is  treated  to  a  color  filmstrip-audiotape  review  after  being  compared  and  contrasted 
via  an  introductorv  filmstrip-audiotape  presentation*  Firvally,  each  program  is  described  in 
detail  in  30-  to  40-page  booklets. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
The  subject  area  is  elementary  science  curriculums. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  administrators  and  teachers  in 

elementary  schools,  prtiscrvice  trainees,  science  consultants. 

and  instructors  iti  curriculum  methods. 

«* 

COAL(S)  QR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  thisjnfttrnTtftion  unit  are  to  assist  school 
decisionmakers  in  ga'ining  information  about,  and  selecting 
between,  some  of  the  major  Federally  funded  elementary 
science  curriculums  and  to  provide  a  multiftiedta  model  to 
help  train  educators  injthe  process  of  curriculum 
decisionmaking.  / 

PATFER-NS  OF  USE 

The  information  unit  is  planned  for  use  by  groups 
responsible  for  science,  curriculum  decisions  at  the  school 
'  district  level.  The  group  views  an  introductory  filrpsirip 

with  cassette  tape,  then  surveys  the  various  curricuiams  in 
^j^epth  through  filmstrips  an\l  detailed  program  reports.  In 
*  '  preservice  training  programs,  an  instructor  would  make 
student  assignments;  but  in  a  school  district,  leadership  in 
the  use  of  the  unit  might  be  assigned  by  the  district  office. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  assessment  techniques  are  provided  in  the  unit. 
Choice  of  curriculums  will  depend  on  various  factors;  e.g.. 
district  needs,  interests,  demographic  characteristics 


Presumably,  users  assess  the  options  in  terms  of 
predeterminal  local  criteria  for  a  suitable  science  program. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  seven  filmstrips  and  eight  booklets  (plus  supplement) 
could  conceivably  be  reviewed,  read,  and  discussed  in  1 
day.  However,  use  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  is 
recommended. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  tilmstrip  projector  and  reel-to-reel  audiotape  recorder 
are  required. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  %^ 

During  development  and  field  testing  and  in  the  several 
years  that  the 'product  has  been  distributed  and  used 
nationally,  no  difficukies  have  been  revealed. 

Claims 

The  content  of  the  material  is  now  somewhat  out  of 
date,  since  development  work  ended  in  J  970  and  the  only 
supplement  was  released*  in  1971..  However,  the  product  as 
a  decisionmaking  model  has  been  vqry  thoroughly 
validated,  as  reported  in  An  Educational  Development  Case 
Study,  To  obtain  the  study.  No.  ED  043  515^  SO. 76 
"(microfiche),  $3,32  (paper),  add  $0.26  (postage), order 
from: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Arlington, -Vx  22210 
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Required  Ucms 


Boxed  multiinedia.  Elementary  Snence 
InfornuUion  Vmt 

Additional  copies  of  8  booklets 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dolfars 


I  per  school  district  or 
college 

Optional 


75.00 

I  Ov)  (Payment  must 
accompany  order) 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 


Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


J 

Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Educational 
Research  ai)d 
Development,  1855 
Folsom  St.,  San 
Franciseo»  Calif. 
94103 


OEVECDrER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educatior^al  jResearcli  and^ 

Deveiopment 
1855  Poisom  St  .  .  .  / 

San  FrancBCo,  Calif.  94103        '  *     \  / 

Larry  tlutchms^  Project  Director  •  * 

AVAILABILITY.  ^     '  '  ^ 

^  » 

The  Elementary  Science  Information  Unit  was  copyr^ted 
in  1971,  and  copyright  is  ciatmed  until  1975.  Jt  is  currently 
avaiiabte  from: '  •     >  * ' 

Universal  Research  Systems,  Inc. 

363  South  Taafec  St. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif  94086 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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RD  020  037 

A  basal  science  program  closely  inte^atcd  with  an 
Individualized  learning  management  system 

•  V 

individualized  Science  (IS)  is  a  basal  science  program  comprising  17  mainstream  units 
and  6  alternative  pathways  units.  The  mainstream  units  are  organized  into  6  levels  ' 
(designated  A-F).  Each  level  is  appropriate  for  use  at  several  different  school  grades.  For 
example,  level  \  materials  desigaed  for  the  **average''  Ist-grad^  child  may  be  used, with 
equal  success  by  ij.inore  advanced  kindergarten  child  or  a  less  advanced  2d-grade  child.  * 

IS  is  a  science  curriculum  closely  integrated  with  an  individualized  learning  management 
system.  The  program  provides  the  child  with  -science  experiences  designed  to  develop,  by 
means  of  the  child^s  active  involvement,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  scientific  enterprise. 
Instruction  in  the  program  ^mparts  to  the  child'  knowledge  about  science,  its  methodologies, 
'and  its  influence  on  society  anti  individuals.  Science  instruction  is  individualized  in  order  that 
each  child  can' derive  maximum  benefit  from  personal  experiences  in  science.  -       ^  * 

Each  unit  is  composed  of  many  (30-50)  different  instructional  segments,  some  de'signed 
for  self-instruction  and  others  for  children  to  learn  together.  The  instructional  strategy  used 
in  an  instructional  -segment  depends  on  the  kind  of  learning  the  segment  is  designed  to  , 
engender.  Individual  Les«ions  (^L*s)  are  used  primarily  to  impart  information  to  the  child. 
Miniature  Explorations  (MinEx's)  are  laboratory  exercises  to  give  children  opportunities  to 
engage  Mn  discovery  learhing,  to  practice  using  scientific  apparatus,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
Tiodels  of  scientific  exploration.  MinEx*s  and  IL*s  are  examples  of  the  10  or  so  different  ^ 
kinds  of  learning  resouVces  for  both  individual  and  small-group  study  that  are  used  in  each 
level  of  IS.  The  program *s  individualized  learning  management  system  places  a  sizable  part  of 
•the  responsibility  for  managing  and  evaluating  learning  on  the  child. 

A  typical  day  in  IS  begins  as  a  child  consults  the  planning  booklet  to  find  out  which 
activities  to  do.  If  an  individual  lesson  is  selected,  the  child  obtains  the  appropriate  lesson 
booklet,  answer  booklet,  and,  manip'ujative  materials.  (Each  lesson  booklet  has  an  associated 
rcad-ajong  tape  which  the  child  can  elect  to  use.)  In  doing  the  lesson,  the  child  reads  (or 
listens),  carries  out  investigations  with  concrete  objects,  records  observations,  and  writes 
answers  to  questions.  A  second  child  may  elect  to  do  a  MinEx  together  with  another  child. 
In  doing  the  MinEx,  the  children  will  have  considerably  le^s  direction  and  will  do  more 
investigating  and  manipulating  of  equipment  than  the  child  doing  an  individual  lesson. 

At  the  same  time,  other  children  in  the  room  can  be  found  working  with  various  other 
learning  resources  thai  the  program  provides.  Some  will  be  engaged  in.  instructional  games 
and  other  group  activities.  Others  may  be  using  a  filmstrip  or  doing  a  project  activity. 
Another  child  is  having  a  conference  with  the  teacher.  The  room  is  orderly,  but  there  is  a 
buzz  of  excitement  as  all  the  children  pursue  their  science  learning. 


SUBJECT  AREA.(S) 

The  subject  area  is  general  science,  wi^th  emphases  on: 
(1)  Concepts  from  human  physiology,  (2)  physical  and 
biological  systems,  (3)  interactions  of  science  and  society, 
and^(4)  processes  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Karning-to-learn  skills:  Planning  and  self-direction  of 
learning  and  evaluation  of  one*s  learning  are  the  methods 
uied  in  the  package. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  abilities  in  grades  K  6  are  the  intended 
users. 

The  six  levels,  A  F,  uf  the  progiam  have  been  designed 
to  correspond  with  tht  abilities  uf  the  ^'average**  child  in 
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grades  1-6.  However,  the  match  between  IS  levels  and 
school  grades  is  only  approximate  since  this  is  an 
individualized  program.  The  students  progress  at  their  own 
rate  and  work  with  materials  from  an  IS  level  appropriate 
to'  individual  development.  Field  test  data  indicate  that 
advanced  kindergarten  children  can  successfully  use  level  A 
materials  and  that  materials  from  IS  levels  E  and  F  are 
suitable  for  students  in  grades  7  and  8» 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  program  is  designed  to  enable  children:  (1)  To 
acquire  a  foundation  of  scientific> literacy,  (2)  to  be  skillful 
in  using  the  processes  of  scientific  inquiry  and  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  inquiries,  (3)  to  display  positive  attitudes 
towards  their  study  of  science  and  scientific  inquiry  and  to 
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display  an  informed  attitude  toward  the  scientific 
enterprise,  (4)  to  view  the  learning  process  as  primarily 
self  directed  and  selfjnitiated,  and  (5)  to  play  a  major  role 
in  evaluating  the  quality,  extent,  and  rapidit>  of  their 
learning. 

Each  of  these  five  major  goals  of  IS  has  several 
'components,  which  are  specified  as  student  terminal 
behaviors  In  addition,  the  Components  under  each  goal  arc 
further  specified  by  student  competencies  for  each  IS  level 
and  behavioral  objectives  for  each  unit.^ 

School-wide  use  IS  is  a  complete  sequential  science 
program  consisting  of  3  introductory  units,  17  mainstream 
units,  and  6  alternative  pathways  units.  A  child  can 
successfully  enter  the  program  or  a  school  can  implement 
the  program  at  any  grade  level  through  the  use  of  the 
introductory  units.  Mainstream  units  comprise  the  basic 
science  core  which  each  student  is  expected  to  study, 
alternative  pathways  units  are  optional  explorations  which 
are  available  to  the  student.  ^ 

Thb  three  introductory  units  are  thq,  mechanisms 'by 
which  the  child  learns  the  individualized  learning 
management  procedures  and  prerequisite  iiLademiL  skills  or 
Science  content  necessary  foi^^successful  participation  in  IS 
mainstream  and  alternative  pathways  units.  Thus,  the  start 
unit  is  designed  to  introduce  the  child  to  management 
procedures  used  in^the  Simpson  unit  (the  first  unit  of 
Jevel  A).  The  unit  also  assesses  the  child's  cpnipeten^ce  in 
certain  academic  skills  (recognizing  and  writing  numbers, 
for  example)  which  are  essential  to  successful  participation 
in  the  Simpson  unit.  ^ 

The  launch  unit  teaches  all  those  management 
procedures  taught  in  the  start  and  level  A  and  B  units 
and  certain  essential  science  content  taught  in  units  of  * 
levels  A  and  B.  Hence,  the  launch  unit  provides  a  , 
mechanism  by  which  a  3d-  or  4th-grade  student  can  enter 
the  IS  program  without  first  doing  start,  level  A,  and 
level  B. 

The  link  unit  is  the  mechanism  by  which  students  in 
grades  5  or  6  gain  entry  to  level  E  of  the  program.  It 
teaches  the  management  procedures  and  certain  essential 
science  content  taught  in  all  the  units  of  IS  that  precede 
level  E. 

,    The  existence  of  introductory  units  means  that  IS  can  be 
implemented  m  .an  elementary  school  in  various  ways. 

Classroom  use.  Several  levels  of  IS  can  be  used 
simultaneously  in  an  elementary  school  science  classroom 
or  in  a  self-contained  classroom.  Levels  are  sequential  and 
cumulative.  Some  units  within  levels  must  be  taken  in  a 
specific  sequence;  but  for  others,  the  students  may  select 
the  ofder  in  which  they  will  do  the  units.  Within  a  unit, 
there  are  certain  learning  resources  which  each  child  must 
do.  Individual  lessons  are  generally  required  and  generally 
must  be  done  sequentially,  but  the  other  kinds  of  learning 
resources  can  be  used  in  any  order. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Formal  and  informal  mechanisms  for  the  assessment  of 
all  five  goals  of  IS  are  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 


materials.  Provisions  for  assessment  of  the  inquiry,  self- 
direction,  coevaluation,  and  affective  goals  are  largely 
informal.  For  each  of  these  goals,  competencies  that  the 
child  should  display  upon^completion  of  an  IS  levi^l  are 
defined.  The  teacher  or  other  evaluator  can  use  the 
competency  statements  as  a  checklist  to  assess  the  child's 
progress  toward  attaining  each  of  these  goals. 

More  formal  assessment  procedures  are  defined  for  the 
scientific  literacy  goal.  Each  mainstream  unit  has  a  pretest 
which  is  used  to  assess  the  knowledge  that  the  child 
possesses  about  the  unit's  science  content.  Results  of  the 
pretest  are  used  to  help  the  children  plan  their  work  in  the 
unit.  Most  of  the  IS  Jearning  resources  ^require  that  the- 
children  make  written  responses  to  questions.  Answers  to 
these  questions  are  available  to  the  children  so  that  tijey 
can  check  their  progress^  through  the  learning  resource. 
Individual  lessons  have  semiformal  checkups,  usually  at  the 
end,  which  the  children  use  to  determine  whether  the) 
have  satisfactorily  learned  the  content  of  the  individual 
lesson. 

Each  mainstream  unit  includes  a  posttest.  Results  of  the 
posttest  are  used  to  determine  whether  a  child  has 
satisfactorily  completed  a  unit,  or  to  plan  further  work  in 
the  unit  if  the  results  aie  not  satisfactory.  Posttest  scores 
are  used  by  some  teachers  as  a  basi;>  for  assigning  grades. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  amount  o*  time  an  individual  child  takes  to 
complete?  a  unit  varies  greatly,  as  docs  the  amount  of  time 
individual  schools  set  aside  for  science  Instruction  at 
various  grades.  Thus,  exact  specification  of  time 
requirements  is  impossible.  On  the  average,  however,  ouC 
IS  level  should  prbvide  adequate  science  instruction  fqjr  I 
year  in  the  school  grade  level  for  which  it  is  designed. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Before  implementing  IS,  classroom  teachers  should  ^ 
complete  **Preparation  for  IS/'  This  is  a  self-instructional 
packaged  program  designed  to  teach  that  information 
which  is  necessary  for  successful  im[5lementation  of  IS.  The 
product  is  listed  in  the  ^'Materials  and  Equipment''  section. 

A  large  number  of  students  can  use  the  same  set  of  IS 
materials  when  science  time  is  carefully  scheduled.  The  sets 
of  IS  materials  are  made  available  for  student  use  either  by 
setting  them  up  permanently  in  a  science  room  or  in  some 
other  central  area,  or  by  moving  them  on  a  cart  from  one 
self-contained  classroom  to  another.  (A  specially  designed 
cart  for  IS  materials  is  available  as  an  optional  purchase.^ 
In  the  latter  arrangement  student  paperwork  for  each  IS 
unit  remains  in  the  individual  classrooms.  The  figure  of 
450  students  using  the  same  set  of  IS  materials  is  based  on"^ 
15  classes  of  30  students,  each  class  scheduled  for  science 
2  timei/per  week.  The  figure  of  300  students  using  the 
same  set  of  IS  materials  is  based  on  10  classes  of  30 
students,  each  class  scheduled  for  science  3  times  per 
week. 
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Summary  Cost  Information 

School-widc  mstallation  of  levels  A  through  D  complete, 
level  E  mainstream  unitb,  btart,  and  launch  units  for  630 
students  would  eost  $5,559.95,  or  an  average  cost  per 
student  of  $8.80. 

The  average  continuing  fcost  per  individual  student  with 
replacement  of  all  student  paperwork  would  be  $1.97.  Xhc 
average  continuing  cost  per  individual  student  with  use  of 
plastic  sleeves  to  reuse  paperwork  would  be  $lt40. 

Installation  purchases  of  particular  levfe'ls  of  the  IS 
program  may  also  be  madi?.*^n  addition,  starter  packages 
are  available  for  initial  installaiton  of  IS  at  modest  cost. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  regularly  certified  classroom  teacher  can  teach  IS.  It 
is  recommended  that  all  teachers  using  the  program 
complete  the  "Preparation  for  IS"  unit.  No  special  support 
services  are  required. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assursinces 

During  the  course  of  formative  evaluation,  several 
thousand  elementary  schoolchildren  worked  with  IS 
materials.  Currently,  the  commercial  version  of  the 
program  is  being  used  m  over  250  schools.  On  the  basis  of 
these  experiences,  the  following  assurances  of  harmlessness, 
social  fairness,  and  transportability  are  made 

There  is  no  evidence  that  p,  *'  ipu4ion  in  IS  exposes  the 
child  to  an>  psychological  or  sociological  harm  or  undue  ^ 
physical  harm.  It  should  be  noted  that  IS  is  a  science 
program  that  relies  hea\il>  on  direct  student  involvement 
with  objects  of  the  physical  world  Such  mishaps  as  insect 
stings  and  minor  cuts,  burns,  and  bruises  have  occasionally 
Occurred.  None  have  been  serious  Curriculum  materials 
contain  adequate  precautions  and  directions  for  the  safe 
use  of  all  scientific  equipment,  physical  objects,  and 
chemiJal  substances. 

In  the  original  writing  of  the  curriculum  materials  and  in 
their-  revisions,  constant  attention  wa^  given  to  eliminating 
any  phrasing  and  illustrations  that  might  perpetuate  sexism, 
racism,  or  other  biases.  The  commercial  version  of  the  IS 
materials  reflects  the  positive  results  of  the  attention  given 
to  this  problem.  (Also  see  Claims  section.) 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development,  Effectiveness,  and 
Social  Fairness 
bach  IS  unit  undergoes  extensive  formative  evaluation. 
The  science  content  is  validated  b>  a  member  of  a  panel 
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of  university  scientists.  Classroom  testing  of  the  materials 
takes  place  in  two  steps.  A  smaU  scale  classroom  test  of 
protot>pe  materials  is  carried  out  by  the' developers.  Then 
a  more  comprehensive  field  test  of  materials  is  carried  out 
by  Research  for  Better  Schools  (RBS).  After  each  of  .these 
classroom  tests,  revisions  are  made.  (Further  discussion  of 
this  process  can  be  found  in  Audrey  B.  Charppagne's  and 
Leo  E.  Klopfer's  *\Formative  Evaluation  in  Science 
Curriculum  Development."  Journal  of  Research  in  Science 
Teaching,  lOZ4,  11,  185-203.)  For  the  IS  program  as  a 
whole,  the  formative  evaluation  includes  reviews  of  its 
goals,  objectives,  organization,  and  instructional  strategies 
by  science  educators,  elementary  schoolteachers, 
p5>choloflists,  and  instructional  technologists,  none  of  whom 
are  directJy  associated  with  the  program's  development 

The  results  of  formative  evaluation  durijig  the 
de\ijlopment  of  IS  and  the  experiences  of  users  of  the 
commercial  version  justify  the  following  claims.  For  each 
claim,  the  nature  of  the  supporting  evidence  is  indicated  in 
parentheses. 

1.  The  science  content  is  accurate.  (Expert^ reviews  of 
science  content.) 

2.  Children  are  capable  of  performing  the  learning  tasks 
requirecl  of  them  when^they  work  in  an  IS  unit  designed 
for  their  level  of  devefopment.  (Field  ttst  reports  from 
RBS;  observations  in  prototype  tests.) 

3.  IS  operates  sifiooihly  in  various  kinds  of  instructional 
settings  such  ,as  science  classrooms,  self-contained 
classrooms,  and  open  space  schools.  (Field  test  reports 
from  RBS,  commercial  purchasers'  feedback.) 

4.  IS  operates  smoothly  under  the  direction  of  teachers 
with,  various  teaching  styles.  (Field  test  reports  from  RBS, 
commercial  version  purchasers'  feedback.) 

5.  IS  improves  children's  skills  in  self-management  of 
their  learning  activities.  (Commercial  yersion  purchasers* 
feedback.) 

*  6.  Most  children  enjoy  learning  science  with  IS  more 
than  they  enjoyed  learning  science  in  the  "traditional" 
format  of  textbook  •  reading  plus  teacher  demonstrations, 
(Commercial  version  purchasers'  feedback;  direct  reports 
from  children.) 

7.  IS  printed  materials  give  fair  treatment  to  the  two 
sexes  and  are  free  from  obvious  or  subtle  racial  bias. 
(Report  on  sex  and  race  bias  study  by  RBS.) 

8.  The  logical^ and  pedagogical  structures  of  IS  are 
internally  consistent,  and  they  are  consistent  with  the 
program's  five  major  goals.  (Curriculum  analysis  report  ) 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Multiple  classroom  or  science  room 
set  including  same  items  as  level  A 
Student  paperwork  including  same 
Items  as  level  A  * 

Alternative  pathways  units  ( I  unit  to  be 
^  selected  for  level  D;  1  unit  to  be  selected 
for  level  E;  2  units  to  be  selected  for  level 
F.  Available  units:  Comstock,  Linnaeus^ 
Archimedes^  Volta,  Copernicus,  Lyell) 
Multiple  classroom  or  science  room 
set  including  student  exploration 
*  booklets,  booklet  of  readings, 
activity  cards,  audiotapes,  filmstrip, 
tnanipulatives,  and  teacher's  manual 
Student  paperwo/k  for  each  unit 

Basic  equipment  and  materials 
Cassette  tape  player  with 
headphones 

35mm  fllmstrip  viewer  or  projector 
Hotplate 

Student  folder  with  pockets 
Teacher  "Preparation  for  IS**  unit ' 
with  print  materials,  audiotapes, 
filmstrips,  and  coordinators*  manual 

Optional  equipment 

Cart  (for  stormg  and  moving 

materials) 

Aquarium 

Plastic  sleeves  and  pens  (for  reuse  of 
student^paperwork ) 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars  I 
 > .  / 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  If  Difrercnt 
>from  Distributor 


I  set  for  300  students 
maximum 

I  set  per  30  students 


Not  detemiincd 
Not  determined 


♦I. 

I  set  for  300  students 
maximum 


I  set  per  30  students 

8  per  Set  of  IS  levels 'A  and 
B;  2  per  set  of  IS  level  C, 
D,  E,  or  F 

I  per  set  of  any  IS  level 

1  per  set  of  any  IS  level 
1  per  student 
I  per  school 


I  for  IS  levels  A  and  B;  I 
each  for  IS  IcvelsiC-F 
I  per  science  roonKor 
classroom  r 

30  per  IS  level 


•  Not  determined 


Not  determined 


40,95       Every  4  years 


^2.00-5fi.()O*      Every  5  Vears 


18,00 
.20 
125,00 


IMO.OO 
25,83 


Distributor  or  any  A- 
V  supplier 

Any  A-V  supplier 


29,^5  per  30 
.  students 


Every  5  years 
Yearly 


Distributor  or  other 
supplii  r 


Every  4  years 
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DEVILOrEK/^UTHOK:        .    .  '     >     ,  .'3 

Learotnf  K«Mwch  aad  Development  Center  i 
~    Umvcnity  of  KttitNiifh 
3939  OUan  St  , 
Kmbturgh,  H,  15260   .  . 

Attdtey  B.  CliiaifMitA^>  Project.^odkector. 
Leopold  E.  KlopCer,  Ihrojtct  Codtrtctor 

AVAILABaiTY  ^ 

^Slart  Md  launch  lanHit  Icvrk  A  through  D,  and'tfie  Joule 
^unil  of  level  E  have  been  pubUthed  (copyright  1972-74). 
Beaumoni  and  Voit  oniis  of  level  E  ait 
scheduled  for  rekaie  in  luly  ,'t97S. 
V.  Fkld  testing  offourthernativepethyvty^upits  hat  been 
compiled,  and  revWona  for  coenmercial  publication  have  _ 
been  made.  The  link*  ttait»  level  F  inainstreaoi  unita,  and 
two  attemattve  pathwi^'  units  are  beit^  field  tested* 

Six  ahemative  pathways  units,  link  unit,  and  levd  F  \  , 
mainstieara  units  will  be  published;in  1976  and  1977.^ 

Two  sound  filpistripe  showing  the  IS  pfomni  in  actual 
classroom  use  are  available;  "Typical  Day  m  hMlividualiied 
Science  (Grades         and  *^Typical  Dey  ia  Individualized  . 
Science  (Oiades  3^)/*  ^  i  9 

A  Kst  of  desMMMtrntion  schools  around  the  Nation^  that 
m  teaching  IS  and  are  open  to  visitation  is  also  avgBable* 

Sample  materials  mchidiag  kits,  printed  nMterisbi^  and 
fibnttr^>s  are  av^))le  at  no  chargr  on  loan.  Tescher^s 
manuab  are  also  available  on  request  from  die  distributor: 
'  Irnperial  btemationai  Learning  Corporation 

Box  54S,  Route  45  South 

Kankakee,  lU.  60901 

; 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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INQUIRY  ROLE  APPROACH 
(ADAPTFO  FOR  USE  WITH 
SILVER  BURDETT'S  NIGH  tJCHOOL 
PROGRAM   'BlbLOGy  ') 


A  complete  instnictioml  system  for  teaching 
secondary'lcvel  biohg}* 


Inquiry  Hole  Approach  (IRA)  is  an  instruclional  system  for  leaching  secondary  biology 
Which  includes  teacher-training  materials,  a  teacher's  manual  with  instructions  for  day-to-day 
classroom  aciiviiies,  and  student  materials. 

While  "the  goals  of  IRA  include  the  learning  of  biology  content— factual  information, 
concepts  and  principles  of  biology-the  goals  also  emphasize  inquiry-skill  development,  social 
interaction  skills,  and  attitude  development  necessary , for  good  inquiry.  The  IRA  method  is 
based  or.  the  premise  that  biology  content  understanding,  inquiry  skills,  social  skills,  and 
attitudes  are  interdependent  and  can  be  achieved  best  in  a  program  that  integrates  them, 

A  combination  of  individual,  small-group,  and  whole-class  activities  is  used  to  expedite 
learning  of  important  skills  and  concepts*.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  learning  and  using  four 
roles      responsibility  by  members  of  the  four-pupil  small  groups.  These  responsibilities'  ' 
complement  one  another  and  are  periodically  reassigned  as  pupils  master  them. 

The  product  moves  pupiK<Mhrough  three  steps  or  "themes"  of  activity,  each  one 
culminating  in  a  several  week  inquiry  project,  these  projects,  or  laboratory  explorations  m 
biology,  are  successively  less  structured  and  open-ended  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
demonstration  of  the  gradually  developing  inquiry  skills  and  attitudes  of  pupils.  The  structure 
of  and  dependence  on  teams  gives  \V?iy  by  "theme  III"  to  freedom  tQ  work  individually  or 
Hj:lect •teammates.  This  developing  competence  is  formatively  assessed  through  the- year  by 
individuals,  teams,  the  class,  and  the  teacher.  All  data  are  shared  and  procedures  are 
established  to  put  the  data  to  use  by  indicating  specific  areas  needing  remediation. 
Instruments  for  measuring  content,  inquiry  skill,  social  skill,  and  attitude  are  part  of  the 
product.  *  '  ,  • 

Development  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  manager  and  facilitator  is  carefully  spelled 
out  in  the  teacher's  manual. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The 'current  adapatation  is  to  the  published  text 
mentioned  above  McREL  tetains  ihe^rights  to  adapt  the 
product  to  texts  of  other  publishers,  and  in  other  subject 
areas,  IR,A*s  intrinsic  subject  emphasis  is  in  the 
develi^nent  of  measurable  skills  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
4>roductive  interpersonc^l  relations,  as  well  as  attitudes 
which*  are  positively  related  to  these  areas.  The  >Jpils  are 
trained  to  function  and  assess  their  progress  relatively 
indepdjident  of  the  teacher,  beginning  syith  the 
establishment  of  firmly  structured  learning  and  leading  to 
independent  problem  solving,  A  subject  area  of  emphasis 
is,  therefore,  learning  how  to  learn. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Classes  othigh  school  biology  students  witK  average  to 
above  average  previous  sehoJastie  achievement  and  their 
teachers.  The  reading  level  is  8th  grade, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  '  *  ' 

Goals'of  the  Ira  are-  ( 1 )  To  be  able  to  apply  inquiry 
skills  in  attempting  to  resolve  relatively  unstructured 
problems.  (2)  to  develop  attitudes  which  complement  the 
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development  of  inquiry  skills^ (3)  to  be  able  to  apply  social 
skills  to  facilitate  interacting  with  one  or  more  pupils  in 
discussions  keyed  to  problem  solving, 'and  (4)  to  be  able. to 
apply  biologic  subject  matter  (content)  in  problem  solvmc 
situations^  '  ^     ^  ^ 

PATTERNS  pV  USE 

Activities  are  sequenced  within  each  "theme"  ^o 
facilitate  logical  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  skills  artd 
to  reflect  the  Consensus  .of  field-tes^'.  teachers  whose  ' 
feedback  resylted  in  rearrangements,  deletions, , and" 
additions.  Wholesale  rear/angement  of  activities  would 
confuse  teachers  and  students.  The  sequence  of  themes  is 
also*hierarchical,  leading  from  high  to  low  stfucture  of  * 
learning  activities. 

IRA,  when  used  \vith  the  text  Biology  and  normally 
available  biology  equipment  aiid  supplies,  is  the  complete 
high  school  general  biohgy  course. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  • 

Tested  items  and  instruments  to  measure  fulfillment  of 
IRA;s  objectives  and  their  derivatives  are  included  for  use 
at  the  activity,  theme,  and  pretest-posttest  levels.  Special 
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.  attention  was  given  by  the  developers  to  provide 
instrumentation  needed  to  assess,  particularly,  the  inquir> 
skill,  social  skill,  and  attitude  dimensions  of  IRA.  Explicit 
guidelines  for  teacher  and  student  administration,  scoring, 
and  data  interpretation  of  instruments  are  incfuded  in  the 
product. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

IRA  IS  normall)  implemented  and  asbcsscd  over  a  2- 
semester  year  of  dail>  biolog>  classes.  Man>  tcachers^use 
the  two  semesters,  to  implement  onl>  themes  I  and  H 
which  falls  sliort  of  independent  inquiry.  These  teachers 
have  offered  theme  III  as  an  advanced  biology  course  the 
next  year.  The  speed  of  pupil  movement  through  the 
,,themes  is  largely  dependent  on  teacher  willingness  to  allow 
pupils  to  progress  at  their  own  pace. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Special  services— During  field  testing,  IRA  teachers  were 
trained  and  coordinated  *in  a  given  district  by  a  feljow^ 
teacher  who  received  prior  special  training  fron^  McREL 
staff  nembers  This"  procedure,  operated  by  intermediate 
agents  in  addition  to  the  developer  would  facilitate  proper 
implementation  in  the  critical  'Tirst  year'*  in  a  given 
district. 

The  current  av^ilabilit)  of  sp.ccial  services  is  limited  tu 
vef)  occasional  demonstrations  b>  the  publisher  at 
professional  meetings  Establishment  of  several 
dissemination  tenters  (intermediate  agencies)  has  bcerf 
proposed  b>  the  developer  who, would  coordinate  the 
process  and  cooperate  with  the  publisher. 

Maintenance  of  users  through  prov  ision  of  installation 
tipb  newslt;tterb,  product  updating,  and  onsite  assistance  in 
Situations  of  unusual  problems  would  be  desirable  in 
addition  tu  prcinbtallation  workshops  and  orientations. 

^     MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  required  materials  consist  of  the  IRA  package  (at 
$32.00  per  teacher).  They  can  be  used  for  all  the  teachers' 
biology  students  over  a  I -year  period.  Textbooks  and 
classroom  supplies  and  equipment  are  no  different  from 
those  reijuired  of  a  teacher  using  the  text  Biology  or  other 
popular  texts  without  IRA,  e.g.,  the  IRA  package  is 
required  for  a  biplogy  teacher  who  is  already  set  up  to 
.  teach  biology  and  who  plans  to  use  the  Silver-Burdett  text 
Biology  as  the  main  text  for  the  year. 

Additional  or  special  services  for  in^.plementation  would 
depend  on  the  availability  of  funds  to  enable  the  developer 
to  cooperate  and  share  with  the  publisher  to  provide  such 
support  or  approximate  the  sort  of  teacher  training  which 
preceded  field  testing  of  the  product  and  is  desirable  in  the 
initial  installation  of  any  new  curriculum  and  instruction 
program 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

During  the  6  years  that  the  product  was  under 
*  development,  and  during  formative  and  summative 
evaluation,  no  evidence  was  uncovered  as  to  negative 
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effects  on  users.  Classes  of  students  heterogeneously  mixed 
with  respect  to  sex,  race,  academic  ability,  and 
socioeconomic  standing,  as  well  as  classes  characterized  by 
homogeneity  of  one  or  more  of  these  factors  participated 
in  tests  of  the  product.  The  final  field  test  of  the  product 
showed  that  students  of  all  DAT  quartile  groups  could 
show  improvement  in  the  product's  tocus  skills  and 
attitudes.  However,  the  developers  recommend  that  its  use 
be  restricted  to  classes  characterized  b>  previous  average 
to  above-average  academic  performance— this  id  primarily  a 
function  of  reading  level  (8th  grade)  which  could  restrict 
progress  of  very  slow  readers. 

Assurances  of  Harmlessness 

There  is  no  evidence  of  an>  harmful  incidents  which 
have  been  reported  during  tests  of  the  product.  Such 
incidents  would  have  been  revealed^in  anecdotal  reports 
from  fipld-test  teachers.  These  reports  were  regulady 
coUect.ed'  during  field  testing. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

The  materials  show  no  bias  either  in  favor  or  against  a 
particular  social,  sexual,  racial^  religious,  or  other  group. 
The  developers  hiive  taken  special  care  to  avoid  any  bias. 

Assurances  of  Replicability  or  Transportability 

The  developer  assures  that  the  IRA  product  .adaptation 
to  Silver-Burdett*s  text  Biology  is  based  on  the  IRA 
materials  used  during  final  field  test  in  the  school  year 
1972-73.  Except  as  revised,  the  activities  and  instruments 
contained  in  the  product  should  enable  replicability.  While 
the  IRA  product  itself  is  published  and  transportable, 
implementtition  success  ma>  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  A)rientation  or  workshop  facilitation  made  available  to 
teachers.  It  is  the  developer's  position  that  the  product's 
self-contained  implementation  guidelines  are  explicit, 
however,  since  field  testing  included  orientation  workshop 
training,  ihe  developer  recommends  such  activity  to 
increase  the  probability  of  implementation  success 

Claim  of  Effectiveness 

Jhe  product  is  effective  in  developing  inquiry  skill  and 
related  attitudes.  This  cjaim  has  been  supported  throughout 
the  formative  and  summative  evaluation  of  the  product  and 
was  recently  documented  in: 

a.  Inquiry  Role  Approach  Field  Test  Report  ( I^^''2-'73).  |.. 
Seymour  et  al.,  McREL,  August  1973. 

b.  "A  Successful  Inquiry  Methodology,"  L  Seymour  et 
al..  The  American  Biology  Teacher,  vol.  36,  No/ 6, 
September  1074  (based  on  report  a). 

**Social  Skills  and  Attitudes  Acquisition  by  Secondary 
Biology  Students"  and  "Inquiry  Role  Approach  Studenl*s 
Acquisition  of  Inquiry  Skills  and  Knowledge  of  Biology"— 
two  papers  presented  by  the  developers  at  the  National 
Association  for  Research  in  Science  Teaching  Convention, 
April  1974,  Chicago,  !li. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

Both  implementer  and  learner  jnput  and  feedback  were 
used  in  initial  product  development  and  for  en  route  and 
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final  revisions  Sound  principles  of  behavioral  objective 
planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  were  incorporated 
into  the  product-  and  psychologists  and  social  psychologists 
served  as  consultants  in  development  of  the  group 
discussions/role-taking  areas  of  IRA  Content  accuracy  and 
instructional  approach  were  guided  by  input  from  McREL 
to  non-McRFL  biologists  and  science  educators,  including  a 
committee  composed  of  McREL  and  biological  science 


curriculum  study  staff  that  produced  an  extensively 
disseminated  and  used  document  of  inquiry  objectives  and 
attitudes.  Inquiry  Objectives  in  the  Teaching  of  Biology,  a 
joint  publication  of  Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study 
and  Mid-continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  served 
as  the  primary  set  of  constructs  upon  which  !RA 
developers  based  inquiry-skill  activities  in  the  product. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

<>ik!-contincRt  Regiona}  Educational  Laboratory 
^    7302  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Kansa*  City,.Mo.  64114 

^  Rkhard  M,  Bingman,  Program  Developntent  Specialist  > 
Paul  G.  ^outnik,  Program  Coordinator 
'Lowell  A.  Seymour,  Research  and  Evaluation  Spccialbt 
LUiWrencit  F.  Padb^rg,  l^rogram  Development  Sp^ialist    >^  * 
Kenneth  J.  Kngmao,  Biology  Teacher 

AVAILABILITY  ;  *  : 

.  The  "Paper  and  Pencil"  parts  of  the  IRA*  (teacher*!- '  - 
mmxal  and  student  materials)  are  available  from  the  ^ 
^uUtshefy  lSlilver*Burdett;  Morrittown,  NJ.  '  ' 

Traxaef  of  Gainer  (}»il<snnediate  agent)  materials  and. 
5iK{?pt(meiitury  atidiotapet'  and  video  topes  havelioi  yel 
b^ien  jfml^^thed.  ^  ^  . 

Bevek^ient  of  trainer  vt  tnuner  (inteilniediate  agent) 
inatif.\a!a      sunptemenuiry  awHoupetf  and  video  tapes  m 
will  bt\C€4iipieied  d^>end4mt  on  availability  of  fund^ 

The  9(A  prodba^is  livaiiabie  li^ 

Sitver*lk»rdett  Co|^  -  . 

A,  Dhri^R  of  Oe»!?raJ\  Learning  Corp.     ^  f  ^        *  ^  ^^/^ 

iZSp^Jfamei^^St;  ,  ' '   '     /."-^  '  *^ 

Morr&to\v»/N J.  07960  .        V  ^  IT 

Hie  film,  "Learning  Through  Inquiry:  The  Search  for 
Mount  Evcr*^**  showing  unrehearsed  IRA.claiirot^ 
episodes,  film^ui  m  %97l  may ^be  rented  from  the  |Mroduceis: 
4/D/E/A  -  '    *  "  :  ' 

'  .  P.O.  Box  446 
»  Melbourne,  Ffa*  32901 
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Filmstrips  which  explore  some  of  the  interactions 
between  science  and  society,  as  well  as  the 
dijjerences  anions;  scientists  as  individuals 

\ 

The  human  and  social  aspects  of  science  are  too  infrequently  considered  in  science 
instructional  materials,  despite  the  generall>  acknowledged  importance  of  young  peopled 
,  need  for  better  understanding  of  science  and  its  impact  on  everyone's  life.  The  "Men  and 
Ideas**  filmstrips  series  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  the  lives  and  work 
of  people  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  physical  and  biolog»cal  sciences. 
The  filmstrips  ejcplore  some  of  the  interactions  between  science  and  society,  as' well  as  the 
differences  among  scientists  as  individuals.  • 

Some  of  the  scientists  whose  work  is  described  in  the  series  include  Galileo  Galilei, 
Mane  Cilrie,  l.uther  Burbank,  John  Dalton,  Archimedes,  Nicolaus  Copcfrnicus,  William 
Beaumont,  and  Carl  Linnaeus. 

F:ach  of  the  35mm  color  filmstrips  with  accompanying  audiotape  cassettes  can  be  used 
independently  by  individual  students  or  as  a  basis  for  class  or  small-group  discussion.  A 
printed  teacher's  guide  containing  background  information  on  the  scientist,  questions  for 
discussion  topics,  and  suggestions  for  followup  activities  is  provided  with  each  filmstrip. 

The  following  summaries  of  several  filmstrips  indicate  the  scope  and  emphases  of  the 
series 

ANDREAS  VESALIUS  (1514-1564).  The  modern  study  of  anatomy  dates  from  Vesahus' 
work  at  the  University  of  Padua.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scientists  to  investigate  human 
anatomy  b>  dissection,  and  published  a  major  text  filled  with  highly  accurate  drawings  of  the 
various  s>stems  In  the  filmstrip,  his  life  and  scientific  work  are  described,  and  several  of  his 
still  famous  anatomical  drawings  are  shown.  The  filmstrip  stresses  V'esalius*  teaching  that  the 
human  body  is  a  system  composed  of  different  systems  that  interact. 

ANTOINE  LAVOISIER  (1743-1794).  This  French  scientist  completely  reformed  the 
system  of  classif>mg  the  then-known  elements,  and  revised  the  system  of  chemical 
nomenclature  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  explanation  of  burning,  and  the  filmstrip  » 
focuses  on  this  work.  His  contact  with  the  English  scientist  Joseph  Priestley,  and  the  effect 
of  Priestley's  disco\ery  of  oxygen  upon  Lavoisier's  ideas  and  experi.nehts,  is  explored.  The 
filmstrip  includes  biographical  information  leading  up  to  Lavoisier*s  execution  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution. 

JOHN  SCOTT  HALDANE  (1860-1936),  Research  on  respiration  and  the  solution  of 
practical  problems  in  mining  and  deep  sea  diving,  were  the  major  contributions  of  John  Scott 
Haldane  This  English  scientist  did  major  work  on  the  effects  of  different  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  on  the  breathing  process.  His  practical  contributions  include 
decompression  tables  still  used  in  diving  work  today,  an  improved  gas,  mask  Used  in  World 
War  I,  and  importiuu  advances  in  overcoming  the  problem  of  deadly  "mine  damp*'  in  coal 

mining  The  filmstrip  explores  Haldane's  life  and  focuses  on  both  his  scientific  and  practical  ^ 
contributions  to  society. 

ANNA  B  COMSTOCK  (1854-1930),  The  foremost  woman  naturalist  in  America  in  her 
da^.  Anna  Comstock  strongly  supported  nature  study  in  schools.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  nature  and  taught  many  teachers  how  to  incorporate  nature  study  into  their 
classes  She  was  also  an  accomplished  wood  engraver,  illustrating  many  books,  and  became 
the  first  woman  professoi  at  Cornell  University.  In  the  filmstrip,  her  life  is  traced  from 
earliest  "nature  walks"  with  her  mother  to  her  teaching  days  at  Cornell.  The  filmstrip  depicts 
many  of  the  plants  and  animals  studied  by  Anna  Comstock. 

J 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  covered  in  the  filmstrips  can  be 
characterized  as  general  science  (Most  of  the  filmstrips 
can  also  be  usefully  employed  in  teaching  social  studies.) 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  abilities  in  grades  I.  to  6  are  the  intended 
users 

Six  of  the  filmstrips  are  designed  primarily  for  children 
in  grades  I  to  4  (see  package  A  in  "Materials  and 
Equipment"  section  below),  six  filmstrips  are  primarily  for 
children  in  grades  3  to  5  (package  B);  and  six  filmstrips 
are  primarily  for  children  in  grades  4  to  6.  (package  C). 

Although  the  primary  audience  is  children  in  grades  I  to 
6.  the  filmstrips  later  in  the  series  (packages  B  and^C) 
have  been  successfully  used  with  7th-  and  8th-grade 
students  during  prototype  and  field  testing  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  filmstrip  series  is  intended  ( 1  )  To  provide  the 
student  with  mformation  about  the  lives,  personalities, 
scientific  accomplishments,  and  social  contributions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  to  science;  (2)  to 
illustrate  and  examine  the  interactions  between  scTence  and 
st>ciet>,  and  (3)  to  help  develop  informed  attitudes  toward 
science  and  positive  attitudes  toward  scientists. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  filmstrips  in  the  series  are  self-contained 
instructional  materials  and  may  be  used  singly  or  in  any 
order  As  noiKzd  in  the  "Intended  Users**  section  abi)ve,  the 
filnLstnp.N  earlier  in  the  scries  are  more  suitable  for  younger 
children,  while  th<.)sc  later  m  the  series  are  more  suitable 
for  older  ehildren    The)  ma>  supplement  an)  science 
program  and  ma>  also  bcjused  in  teaching  social  studies. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal'  testing  Questions  included  in  the 
teacher's  guides  might  suggest  items  that  a  teacher  can  use 
for  assessing  students*  learning 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Viewing  and  discussing  each  filmstrip  normall>  requires 
one  class  period  If  the  suggested  follow  up  activities  are 


done,  more  time  is  needed,  the  amount  depending  on 
student  interest  and  teacher  planning. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment,  facilities,  or  organization  is 
required. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  "Men  and  Ideas**  filmstrips  have  been  widely  used 
for  1  year.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  induces 
physical,  psychological,  or  social  harm. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  filmstrips  perpetuate 
sexism\  racism,  or  other  biases  related  to  religion,  age,  or  . 
socioeconomic  stereotypes.  The  word  *'men*'  in  the  series 
title  produced  some  consternation  among  field-test  teachers 
when  the  particular  filmstrip  was  about  a  female  scientist, 
but  these  incidents  helped  to  call  attention  to  and 
underscore  one  of  the  series'  themes  that  both  women  and 
men  contribute  to  science.  The  series  includes  persons  with 
diverse  personalities  and -representatives  of  both  sexes  and 
various  cultural  groups. 

The  field  testing  of  the  "Men  and  Ideas"  filmstrips  was 
conducted  outside  of  the  development  site  by  Research  for 
Better  Schools.  Inc  The  developers  have  no  direct  control 
over  the  use  that  various  purchasers  are  making  of  the 
approximately  2.300  copies/of  the  commercial  versions  of 
the  several  filmstrips  distributed  to  date. 

Claims 

The  "Men  and  Ideas"  filmstrips  were  originally 
developed  for  the  Individualized  Science  (IS)  program  and 
underwent  protot>pe  and  field  testing  as  a  part  of  the 
formative  evaluation  of  IS.  (For  a  discussion  of  this 
process,  see  Audrey  B.  Champagne  and  Leo  E.  Klopfer. 
"Formative  Evaluation  in  Science  Curriculum 
Developnfent,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teaching, 
1974.  il,  185-203.)  Based  on  the  results  of  the  several 
stages  of  critical  examinations,  classroom  tests,  and 
revisions  that  make  up  the  formative  evaluation  of 
curriculum  materials,  it  is  claimed  that  the  scientific, 
historical,  and  biographical  content  of  the  filmstrips  is 
accurate  and  that  the  content  of  the  filmstrips  is 
appropriate  for  children  in  the  school  grade  levels  for 
which  the  filmstrips  are  intended. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  items 


Ouanmy  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Coit 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Filmslrip  and  cassette  tape,  teacher's 
guide 

35  mm  filmslrip  viewer  or  projector 
Cassette  tape  player 


12.95^ 

30.00-55.00 
25.00-40.00 


Every  5  years 

Every  5  ycirs 
Every  4  years 


Any  A-V  supplier 


♦The  following  packages  of  six  filmstrips,  cassettes,  and  teacher's  guides  are  available  at  $74.50  each. 

Package  A:  Simpson,  Galileo,  Michelson,  Burbank,  Hooke,  Curie 

Package  B:  Lagrange,  Vesalius,  Black,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  Haldane 

Package  C:  Comstock.  Joule,  Beaumont,  Voit,  Volta,  Archimedes 
.    For  all  3  packages  (18  titles),  the  prfce  is  S2I6.00. 


!  DEVCbOPER/AUTHOR: 

!    Leamtng  Research  and  Development  Center 
?    University  'of  Piitiburgh 

S939  6'Hara  St.  -         .  • 

'    Pittsburfh,  Pa.  ISHO 

]    Audrey  B.  Champagne*  Project  Codirector 
i    Leopold  E.  Klopfer,  Project  Codirector 

AVAILABILITY 

* 

Eighteen  filmytrtps  in  the  series  have  been  published,  / 
copyright  l972-;74  (claimed  until  1984).  Three  additional 
filmttripe  are  at  the  fiekHetting  sUge,  and  three  more  are 
^ing  prefNifed  fbr  testing. 

Hie  |ix  fihimripf  at  or  near  the  Sekktesting  stage  are 
eKpected  to  be  released  in  1976  or  in  1977  from: 
;  Imperial  International  Learning  Corp. 

Box  54t,  Rti  45  South  » 

Kankakee,  III.  6090)   .  ' 
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OVERVIEW 


READING  AND 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 


RONALD  LESLIE 
New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 


Today's  educational  challenge  is  to  provide  appropriate 
instruction  for  a  wide  variety  of  learners  This  is  no  small  task.  Many 
■ot  our  current  educational  practices  are  suspected  of  being 
ineffective  because  of  a  national  decline  of  scores  on  reading  and 
writing  tests  New  types  of  instructional  programs,  designed  to 
reverse  this  trend,  may  pose  new  ditTiculties.  For  example,  a  major 
effort  is  currently  being  made  by  groups-of  parents  and  teachers  to 
place  students  with  special  difficulties  in  the  regular  classroom.  One 
of  the  immediate  implications  of  this  approach  is  a  larger  diversity  of 
learners  in  the  classroom  than  ever  before.  Educational' researchers 
are  thus  faced  with  a  twofold-^.-gb^lem:  They  are  asked  to  find  ways 
of  reversing  the  downward  trend  in  ''ommunication  skills  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  create  programs  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increasingly  diverse  school  population. 

Tlie  preparation  of  instructional  programs  which  are  appropriate 
for  learners  of  different  backgrounds  and  aptitudes  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  instructional  process.  This  knowledge  must  be 
focused  in  several  areas"  (a)  The  state  or  characteristics  of  the 
learner,  (b)  the  characteristics  of  the  tasks  and  materials  which  we 
expect  the  learner  to  master,  (c)  the  procedures  and  conditions  of 
the  learning  environment  (eg.,  instructional  methods  and,  school 
organization)  which  can  affect  the  learner's  understanding,  and  (d) 
the  methods  of  assessing  individual  and  institutional  change. 

Historically,  the  improvement  of  educational  outcomes  has  been 
attempted  through  one  or  both  of  two  widely  used  innovations:  (a) 
The  adoption  of  new  instructional  programs,  and  (b)  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  or  classroom.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
innovations  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  changes.  Frequently 
"^the  cjianges  do  not  reflect  ar\  increased  understanding  6f  the  learner 
L  &r  the  reading  and  writing  process,  ^  but  rather  reflect  some 
N^the^lretical  hypotheses  of  the  authors  which  have  not  been 
aclequately  investigated  All  too  often  a  cycle  of  short  term  increases 
in  learner  performance  is  followed  by  a  decline  in  program 
effectiveness  after 'the  t'lrst  few  years  of  adoption.  However,  within 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  change  of  emphasis  in  educational 
research,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  and  validate 
pi\)grams  which  reflect  more  than  a  speculatively  theoretical 
understanding  of  reading  and  writing. 

Conceptually,  thbre  are  few  coherent  methods  of  developing 
instructional  programs,  of  which  two  are  die  V^)cus  for  much  current 
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activity.  The  first  may  be  termed  a  skill  strategy  of  curricular 
development  and  the  second  a  process  strategy.  The  skill  strategy  is  * 
to  identify  the  skills  (behavioral  performance  of  specific  tasks) 
which  are  either  necessary  or  beneficial  in  reaching  some  other  goal 
(e.g..  reading  a  fopth-grade  social  studies  text  witli  understanding 
requires  lexical,  semantic,  syntactic,  and  decoding  skills).  The 
isolation  of  the  skills,  the  vahdation  of  their  importance  to  reading 
or  writing  performance,  and  the  ^sequencing  of  the  skills  for  optimal 
transfer  learning  require  extensPve  research.  The  result  provides  a 
basis  for  curricular  development.  The  skills  identified  througli 
research  largely  determine  the  goals  of  th^  curriculum  and 
characteristics  *of  the  materials  used.  Information  on  the  skill 
sequences  are  used  in  making  decisions  on  the  instructional 
sequence.  Specific  day-to-day  instructional  strategies  are  not 
determined  by  the  information  on  the  skills.  Day-to-day 
instructional  methods  may  be  evaluated  as  the  program  js  being 
implemented  in  the  schools  (formative  evaluation).  Many  of  the 
curricular  programs  developed  by  the^NIE-sponsSred  educational 
laboratories  and  centers  have  used  the  skill  strategy.  In  fact,  these 
research  programs  have  made  nfiajor  contributions  to  the 
development  of  methods  to  implement  such  an  approach  to 
curriculum  development. 

While  there  are  man>*  examples  of  the  skill  strategy,  the  process 
strategy  remains  an  ide3(,j,ytfich  has  not  been  implemented.  This 
strategy  assumes  that  the  underlying  psychological  processes 
involved  in  skilled  behavior  often  overlap  for  different  skills.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  basis  of  skilled -performance  often  is  not 
independent  abihties.  This  approach  also  assumes  thatlhere  may  be 
performance  abihties  which  reflect  not  only  learning  but  also 
developmental  changes  in  the  learner.  As  noted  by  Jolin  B.-Carroll, 
Psychometric  Tests  as  Cognitive  Tasks:  A  New  ^'Structure  of 
Intellect/'  Office  of  Naval  Research,  1974,  the  diffeWc^^nUliQ  v  ^ 
functioning  of  the  underlying  psychological  processes  may  be  uscaj^ 
to  account  for  individual  differences  such  as  those  on  intelligence 
tests.  Since  the  process  strategy  is  developed  in  terms  of  underlying 
psychological  processes,  this  approach  must  seek  an  understanding 
of  )he  factors  which  affect  these  processes.  That  is,  the  aim  is  to 
faciliiate  tlie  learner's  development  of  processing  strategies  which 
enable  the  learner  to  perform  reading  and  writing  tasks.  Therefore, 
the  particular  characteristics  of  each  instructional  situation  must  be 
examined  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  hkely  to  facilitate  the 
specific  processing  abilities  desired.  The  implementation  of  the 
process  approach  must  concentrate  on  the  day-to-day  factors  which 
affect  learning,  the  factors  which  can  conceivably  change  the  Way 
the  learner  processes  the  material  in  the  instructional  task.  Logically, 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  implementing  this  strategy  is  the  analysis  of 
skilled^erforinance  m  terms  uf  prucej^suig  capabiUtiei)  and  strategies 
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ot  the  learners.  As  ot  now,  this  programmatic  task  isfjust  being 
started.  ^ 

Federally  funded  research  th'ough  the  NIB  lias  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  successful  curricular  programs  in  reading  and  writing, 
Wluie  all  of  these  programs  and  the  research  behind  them  cannot  be 
covered  here,  a  few  programs  will  be  noted  which  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  curricular  development  in  reading 
and  writing. 

The  learner 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  characteristics  of  the  learner  that 
arf  clearly  relevant  for  curricular  development  in  reading  and 
language  arts''  The  clearest  examples  of  using  research  about  learner' 
characteristics  to  develop  curriculum  are  found  in  the  area  gf 
beginning  reading  Educational  research  on  the  skills  necessary  for 
learning  to  read  has  had  a  major  impact  on  instructional  programs 
{eg  Beginning  Reading  Program,  New  Primary  Grades  Reading 
System,  Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development 
-nVDKSD  )  Word  \ttjck.  and  the  Prerejding  Skills  Program).  One 
partKu!arl>  good  example  of  using  the  skills  strategy  to  develop  a 
pr»>grafn  \s  exemplified  hy  the  Prereading  Skills  Program.  ResejrJi 
on  the  skills  related  to  learmng  to  read  revealed  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  among  global  perceptual  and  auditory  skills  to  isolate 
specific  tasks  important  in  the  early  reading  instruction  (e.g., 
disiingnishing  the  order  versus  the  orienlation  of  letters  as  separate 
skills).  The  clear  specification  and  validation  of  the  skills  led  io 
another  result,  tiie  elimination  ot  skills  not  empirically  related  to  the 
goal  ot  learning  to  read  (e  g.,  learning  color  names).  Identified  skills 
were  used  to  dehne  the  program's  objectives,  instructional  method- 
ologies whith  \vere  not  determined  by  the  skills  to  bo  taught  (e.g., 
learning  some  system  lor  reterring  to  sounds)  were  tested  independ- 
ently' tor  etTettiveness.  llie  entire  program  was  then  evaluated  in  a 
series  oi  test-and-revise  evaluations  which  identified  real  and 
potential  problems  in  the  implementation  ol  the  program.  Hie 
tuiidmg  tor  sulIi  extensive  development  and  evaluation  has  per- 
mitted the  creation  ot  an  mstriictional' program  which  uses  the 
research  knowledge  to  create  a  program,  and  extensive  evaluation  to 
see  that  the  program  is  amenable  H)  classroom  mipleiiieiitatioii. 

It  is  not  clear  that  this  skills  strategy  will  be  as  successful  with 
more  complex  reading  comprehension  programs:  It  is  clear  that  our 
present  knowledge  does  not  identify  and  sequence  the  skills 
necessiiry  •for  comprehending  written  material.  The  IRl  Reading 
Program,  which  was  under  development  at  the  Learning  Research 
and  Development  (enter  (LRDC)  and  then  at  Research  for  Better 
Sthfvils  (RBS),  was  tf^  impicnKiit  such  a  strategy  tor  a  fourth-grade 
through  sixth  grade  program.  However,  the  personnel  at  RBS  came 
to  the  conchision  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  base  for  creating  a 
program  based  solely  on  leadmg  comprehension  skills.  The  rc:>ultmg 
program.  SPIRM.  .nmbmcs  ^pc^ifi^  :»kill  instruction  with  high 
intcresf  literature  in  a  uniquely  designed  prvigram.  Currently ,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  skills  strategy  approach  ^vill  be  more  successful 
in"  the  future 


Instructional  tasks  and  materials 

There  are  several  reasons  to  ejcamine  the  jcharacteristics  of 
materials  which  affect  learner  performance.  If'we  understand  the 
elenieiits  which  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  performing  some  task 
such  as  understanding  a  passage  of  m:iterial,  measures  may  be  takea 
to  reduce  such  difficulties  either  throu^  instruction  or  changes  in 
the  material  itself  Skill  instruction,  controlled  vocabulary,  and 
readability  indexes  are  examples  which  have  been  used  to  achieve 
this  result. 

Future  research  will  need  to  concentrate  on  identifying  ifew  - 
clianicterislics  of  the  text  which  are  important  in  readuig  and 
writing.  Textual  material  consists  of  a  set  of  words,  sentences,  and  , 
paragraphs  which  follow  some  rules  of  organization.  Tlie  ability  to 
use  the  organizational  structures  as  source  of  clues  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text  along  with  the  more  easily  identified Vords,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  will  determine,  to  a  large  part,  the  success  of  the 
communication.  We  have  generally  assumed  tliat  much  of  the 
knowledge  is  available  from  an  understanding  of  the  spoken 
language.  But  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  by  tlie  foiirtli  grade 
there  are  formal  structures  and  logical  operations  in  textual  materials 
which  are  not  often  found  in  spoken  language.  An  understanding  of 
these  forms  will  be  necessary  if  programs  are  to  be  created  which  can  ^ 
deal  with  reading  comprehension  in  the  intermediate  grades.  ^ 

Learning  environment 

Many  of  the  programs  developed  througli  the  laboratories  and 
centers  attempt  to  integrate  withni  new  curricular  programs  changes 
in  the  instructional  materials,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
classroom  organization  in  which  learning  is  to  occur.  Programs  which 
specity  the'skills  which  are  to  be  mastered  by  each  child  and  which  ' 
develop  implementation  strategies  to  teach  these  skills  only  to 
children  who  have  not  already  learned  them  are  exemplary  of  the 
concept  of  individualization.  Tlie  specific  benefits  of 
individualization  are  becoming  well  documented.  However,  the 
methods  of  creating  individuahzed  instruction  are  often  left  to  the 
teacher  whose  job  it  is  to  implement  the  program. 

The  research  carried  on  at  LRDC  and  WDRSD  on  implementing 
individualized  curriculums  have  made  these  centers  leaders  in  tiie 
field.  Yet  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  understanding  how  to 
overcome  all  of  the  practical  classroom  problems  involved  in  trying 
to  insure  that  each  child  is  considered  as  an  individual  with  specific 
instructional  needs. 

Summary 

The  research  emphasis  in  reading  and  language  arts  is  changing. 
Strategies  for  translating  research  on  tlie  characteristics  of  ihe 
learner,  the  characteristics  of  the  tasks  and  material  to  be  mastered, 
the  procedures  and  conditions  of  tlie  learning  environment,  and 
methods  of  assessment  into  curricular  programs  are  being  developed 
and  tested.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  providing  appropriate 
instruction  for  a  wide  variety  of  learners  may  be  considered  a 
realistic  goal. 
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A  program  for  conducting  sequential  spelling  instruction 
for  children  in  grades  K-6 


The  SWRUGinn  Spelling  Program  provides  research-based,  classroom-verified  resources 
for  conducting  sequential  spelling  instruction.  The  performance-based  program  is  generally 
used  in  grades  K-6. 

The  program  provides  students  with  the  skills  needed  to  spell  words  used  in  their  written 
communication.  The  program  is  based  on  linguistic  research  which  has  demonstrated  that 
Enghsh  spellmg  is  regular:  The.  relationship  between  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  English 
words  facilitates  the  spelling  of  a  large  number  of  words.  Using  these  relational  principles, 
students  can  spelj  large  classes  of  words  without  learning  each  word  individually.  While 
spelling  of  words'  taught  in  the  program  provides  the  specific  context  for  spelling  instruction, 
the  learned  spelling  skills  will  enable  students  to  ^pell  many  other  words. 

The  program  content  sequence  has  been  designed  to  provide  cumulative  learning 
experiences.  New  spellings  build  on  p/eviously  learned  spellings  and  are  maintained  and 
reused  in  subsequent  instruction. 

SWRUGinn  Spelling  Program  instruction  moves  through  an  orderly  progression: 

First,  students  practice  visual  recognition  of  spellings  and  oral  discrimination  sounds. 

Second,  students  practice  spelling  sounds.  While  this  practice  focuses  on  individual 
sounds  and  spellings,  it  is  conducted  within  the  context  of  whole  words;  thus  students' 
attention  is  drawn  to  specific  features  of  English  spelling  without  losing  sight  of  the  words  in 
"which  they  occur. 

Third,  students  can  spell  sounds  individually,  they  spell  program  words  containing  newly 
taught  spellings  as  well  as  previously  learned  spellings. 

Fourth,  students  apply  spellings  to  new,  unpracticed  words,  thus  moving  beyond  a 
restricted  list  of  words  to  the  larger  number  of  words  which  they  can  spell  by  means  of  their 
newly  acquired  skills. 

The  program  is  integrated  into  regular  classroom  instruction  and  is  typically  teacher- 
directed  in  large-group  instruction  or  teacher-,  tutor-,  or  aide-directed  in  small-group  or 
individual  instruction. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  SWRUGinn  Spelling  Program  promotes  specific 
■  Fnglish  langu.ige  spelling  skiUs  and  an  understanding  of 
relationships  between  Enghsh  pronunuiation  and  Enghsh 
spelling.  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  progijim  was  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomes.  It  has 
been  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in  grades  K-6. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  product  stresses  six  outcome  areas: 

1,  Predictable  spellings—The  pupil  learns  to  spell  words 
with  predictable  or  regular  spellings.  Predictable  spellings 
are  those  that  can  be  determined  on  ,the  basis  of  the 
sounds  in  the  word.  An  example  is  **bat.'* 

2.  Unpredictable  but  common  spellings— The  pupil 
learns  to  spell  a  set  of  frequently  used  words  with 
unpredictable  but  common  spellings  and  to  u^ii  dictionary 
to  determine  the  spelling  of  other  words  An  example  is 
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3.  Unpredictable  and  rare  spellings— The  pupil  learns  to 
spell  words  with  unpredictable  and  rare  (irregular) 
spellings  The  spellings  in  these  words  do  not  follow  rules 
and  are  learned  through  frequent  exposure  and  use.  An 
example  is  *iaugh/* 

4.  Affixes  and  affixation  rules— The  pupil  learns  to  spell 
a  set  of  frequently  used  suffixes  and  prefixes  and  learns  tv^ 
apply  the  rules  for  adding  them  to  root  words.  An  exampit 
is  "hoping.'* 

5.  Punctuation  rules— In  addition  to  spelling  rules,  the 
pupil  learns  a  set  of  punctuation  rules,  including  use  of 
capital  letters,  periods,  and  apostrophes. 

6.  Reference  sources— The  pupil  learns  to  use  reference 
sources  to  determine  the  spelling  of  words. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  is  organized  into  ungraded  blocks  of 
instruction.  This  organization  permits  pupils  to  be  placed  in 
the  program  at  a  point  appropriate  to  their  current  spelling 
ability.  Each  block  consists  of  six  units  of  instruction. 
Within  each  unit,  there  are  three  types  of  activities: 
Instruction,  assessment,  and  supplementary  instruction. 
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/  The  block  structure  of  the  program  facihtates  pupil 

placement,  inbtructional  planning,  and  grouping  based  on 
pupil  attainment  of  j»pccific  ptogtatii  skills.  Program 
resources  enable  the  teacher  to  supplement  planned 
spelling  activities  in  accordance  with  pupil  interest  and 
learning. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  procedures  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  instructional  blocks  based  on  sound 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
inslruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  spelling  program  skills.  Suggestions 
are  provided  for  assisting  those  pupils  who  might  benefit 
from  supplementary  instruction  on  program  skills. 

The  spelling  program  Quality.  Assurance  (OA)  system 
includes  the  resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  during  program  use.  This 
information  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  by 
*   teachers  and  administrators.  The  QA  system  also  provides 
a  means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained  with  the 
program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Scheduling  and  length  of  lessons  will  vary  with  teacher 
judgment  of  pupil  learning  needs  In  kindergarten,  three 
lessons  a  week  of  10-15  minutes  are  generally  completed. 
Other  grades  typically  require  daily  lessons  of  20-30 
minutes  each  Pupils  receiving  instruction  on  such  a 
schedule  complete  two  blocks  of  the  program  in  a  school 
year, 

IMPLEiVENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the  spelling 
program  efficiently  and  effectively;  for  example, 
comprehensive  materials  and  procedures  are  provided  for 
training  school  supervisors  to  conduct  program  orientation 
sessions  for  teachers  A  comprehensive  and  self-contained 
program  used  b>  supervisors  in  these  training  .sessions  \t* 
furnished  School' verified  training  materials  and  procedures 
enable  district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teacher  training  required  to  begin  inAng  the  programs 
effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  traming  within  the  time 


convejitionally  available  to  school  personnel.  Also  included 
in  the  installation  system  are  materials  for  performing 
jidministrative  functions  related  to  the  SH'^L/Ginn  Speiltng 
Program . 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teabher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  each  of 
the  35  tryouts  involving  in  the  aggregate  more  than  750 
classrooms  and  20,000  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
refining       features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  u5>e  under 
different  <^Fganizational  schema.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures 
have  served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  ^representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear 'to  possess  .bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  or  rejigion. 

Claims 

Release  of  the>  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  they 
have  been  evaluated, during  development  provide  this 
evidence. 

*    To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  Quality  Assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the^  tryout- 
monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
development,  the  QA,. resources  provide  regular  periodic 
information  on  varioias  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  ancf  program  status  for  each  class,  school, 
and  district.  Such  iriformation  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  made  available 
for  sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proven 
especially  useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication 
and  in  fostering  parental  support. 
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Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  pe^  Item  in 
Dollar? 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTerent 
from  Distributor 


Piipil  matcfials 

Activity  packets 
Block  1 

Block  2  ^« 

Block  3 

Block  4 

Block  5 

Block  6 

Block  7 

leaclicr  materials 
guide,  practice 

I'Acrcise,  fitcLares 
Block  I 
Block  2 
Block  .1 
Block  4 
Block  5 
Block  6 
Block  7 

SWRL  spelling  program  training  and 
installation  components 

SWRL  spelling  prograixi  audiovisual 

training  package:  Contains  I  copy 

each  of  a  filmstrip,  audio 

cassette,  and  script 

SWRL  spelling  program  printed 
materials  training  package:  Contains 
12  copies  of  SWRL  spelliitg  program 
information  booklet 

General  CSP  training  and  installation 

components: 

I6mm  film,  **SWRL  Communication 
Skills  Programs,'*  with  filmstrips, 
audio  cassettes  and  scripts 

CSP  printed  materials  training 
package  contains  12  each  of  SWRL 
CSP  information  booklet,  general 
program  characteristics  summary 
sheet,  SWRL  program  ()lanning  ^ 
guide 

Coordinator's  manual 


2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 
2  per  pupil 


,  I  per  teacher 

I  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 

I  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 


I  per  3  schools 


I  per  12  teachers 


I  per  3  schools 


I  per  3  schools; 


I  per  coordinator  plus  I 
per  trainer 


13,90 
9,90 
14.90 
15.90 
16,90 
14,90 
14,90 


12,20 
12,20 
15,70 
17,70 
20,70 
21,70 
14,70 


7,50 


1,00 


60.00 


16,00 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Resuat^le 


Reusable 


Reusable 


Reusable 


SWRU  4665 
Lampson  Ave.,  Los 
Alamitos,  Calif, 
90720 


SWRL,  4665 
Lampson  Ave,,  Los 
Alamitos,  Calif. 
90720 


.50 


Reusable 


Note   Program  mater uil<;  tor  h locks  8-i4  are  of  a  simiLir  nature. 
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DEVeLOKR/AirraOK{ 


SWRL  Educatiolua  lUiMrcH  ud  D«v«ki|mif 
4665  Lampioo  Av«.  *  ^ 
Lot  Atomiloi,  Calif.  90720 


AVAILABILITY 


TU  SWRL/Ginn  Spelling  Pr^nm  r:krriu  a  1975 
copyright;  iiul  it  currently  available  from: 
Ginn  and  Co,  ^    i  • 

191  Sprinf  St 
Lexin£ton>  Mats,  02173 
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A  program  for  conducting  sequential  composition 
instruction  for  children  in  grades  K'6 


1  he  SWRLIGinn  Composition  Program  provides  rcscarch-bascd,  classroom-verified 
rcsouices  for  coiuliiciing  sequential  composition  instruction.  The  performance-based  program 
is  organized  into  ungraded  blocks  of  instruction,  generally  used  in  grades  K-6, 

Program  outcomes  develop  a  carefully  designed  sequence  of  skills  leading  to  the  fluency 
and  clarity  necessary  for  children  to  communicate  using  a  variety  of  wriuen  forms.  Early 
blocks  of  the  program  develop  basic  handwriting  skills.  The  children  systematically  develop 
writing  fluency  to  ^he  level  where  they  can  plan  and  write  short  stories  containing  several . 
well  punctuated  sentences  Children  practice  carefully  sequenced  writing  tasks  that  gradually 
increase  in  complexity  until  they  are  able  to  write  entire  story  beginnings  and  create  and 
write  their  own  original  endings. 

Later  blockjj  of  the  program  teach  students  to  communicate  effectively  using  formats 
that  include  prose  paragraphs,  lists,  stories,  letters,  and  summaries.  A  plan-write-revise 
sequence  is  followed  Many  activities  involvd  group  discussions  in  which  students  orally 
anal>/c  compositions  to  discover  what  makes  them  effective  and  then  plan  similar 
compositions  of  their  own  Editing  and  rewriting  skills  are  stressed  throughout  the  program. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  N 

The  program  teaches  a  variety  of  composition  skills  to 
children  in  the  elementary  grades 

INTKNDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  prt^gram  was  dc\clv)pcJ  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  nt>t  yet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomes.  It  has 
bcco  fklj  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  m  grades  K  6. 

GOAMS)  OR  PU  :  ()SE(S) 

Pupils  participatmg  m  the  SWRLIGmn  Compositwn 
Program  develop  numerous  skills  necessary  for  effective 
written  communication  Program  skills  progress  from 
writing  letters  and  single  words»  to  writing  phrases  and 
sentences,  to  writing  creative  compositions  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Major  skill  areas  include:  Plann;ng,  analyzing,  and 
summari/ing.  describing*  informing,  and  persuading;  and 
handwriting*  punctuating*  and  editing 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  is  organized  into  ungraded  instructional 
blocks,  vach  containing  two  units  of  instruction  Within 
each  unit,  there  are  three  types  of  acti\itics. 

Instruction    Varied  materials  and  procedures  introduce 
and  provide  practice  on  the  program  outcomes. 

Assessment    Criterion  exercises  identify  the  extent  to 
which  pupils' hiivc  attained  the  program  outcomes 

Supplementarv  instruction  — Practiee  exercises  provide 
supplementary  instruction  for  individuals  or  groups  of 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  unit  outcomes 

Ihc  block  structure  of  the  pri>gram  facilitates  pupil 
placement,  instructional  planning,  and  grouping  based  on 
pupil  attainment  of  specific  program  skills  Program 
resources  enable  the  teacher  ti>  supplement  planned 
activities  in  accordance  with  pupil  interest  and  Icarniii^.*  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  procedures  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  instructional  blocks  based  on  sound 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment, 

CritcM'ioa  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  4)rogram  skills.  Suggestions  are 
provided  for  assisting  those  pupils  who  might  benefit  from 
supplementary  instruction. 

The  Composition  Program  Quality  Assurance  (OA) 
system  includes  the  resources  to  identify  and  report 
instructional  accomplishments  attained  during  progriun  use. 
This  information  provides  a  b;rsis  for  instructional  planning 
by  teachers  and  administrators.  The  OA  system  also 
provides  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained 
with  the  program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
ujiderstand;lble  by  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Scheduling  and  length  of  lesson  activities  depend  upon 
pupil  learning  needs  and  interests,  and  the  amount  of 
instructional  time,  available.  Each  of  the  composition 
program  blocks  represents  approximately  one  semester  of 
instruction.  Generally,  pupils  complete  two  instructional  ^ 
blocks  during  a  school  year  when  three  30-  to  4()-minute 
sessions  of  composition  instruetion  are  cimducted  weekly. 

IMPLEMENl  ATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the 
composition  program  efficiently  and  effectively,  for 
example,  comprehensive  materials  and  prt)ccdures  are 
provided  for  training  school  supervisors  to  conduct  program 
orientation  sessions  for  teachers  A  eoinpcehensiv  e  and  self- 
cvmtained  program  used  by  supervisois  in  these  training 
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sessions  IS  turnishcil  School  verified  training  materials  ani^ 
procedures  ehable  district  personnel  to  assume  all 
responsihilit>  for  the  teacher  training  required  to  begin 
using  the  program  effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  training 
within  the  time  conventionally  available  to  school 
personnel. 

Also  ihvludcJ  in  the  installation  system  arc  malcricil.s  fur 
performing  administrativL  functions  related  to  the 
SH'RlJGmn  CompoMium  Pro)*ram,  For  example,  there  arc 
suggestions  for  Conduutiftg  briefing  sessions^  fur  school 
hoards,  parents,  and  communit)  mcmbe(J>,  onurnng  and 
distributing  materials,  tond'ucting  followup  training»sessions 
U»r  teachers,  monitoring  the  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  school  )car.  and  integrating  tTic  program  with 
the  existing  schi^ol  curriculum 

"^ASSURANCES  AND  CLAKMS    '  ^ 
A. vsu ranees  *    ^        *  ^ 

The  materials  and  procedures  kmiprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for 'conveiyenl  use  by  the  teacher  with 
lU)  rcNiuirement  for  speciali/ecl  pcrsonniM.  During  each  of 
ihc  J 7  iryouis  invoKhig  more  than  3>0()(rclassu)omS  and 
*M).(H)()  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refiTting  the  features 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  undfer  different 
organizational  schema  Tryout  inquiry  proceciures  have 
served  to  :>ssure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportabilitN  The>  have  also  a>ssured  instniclional  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 


The  product  docs  not  appear  to  possess  bi.is  or 
^imbalance  in  sexual  .stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 

Claims 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespccified  program  performance  on  each  of  Ihc 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  qualit>  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  whicfi  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence.     .  *  , 

To  provide  a  replicable  lnean^^  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  tcliably  iifider  natural  school 
conditions,  ajiart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  ^iroccdurc^s  referred 
to  as  Oiiali{,y  Assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the  tryout 
monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
developnieiU,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular  periodic 
,  information  oTT'various  indicators  of  instructional    ,  i 
accomplishment  and  program  status  fftr  each  class,  school, 
and  district.  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
;lgencies,  aftd  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  for 
sharing  with  parents/This  information  has  proven  especially^ 
useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental#sup|n)rt 
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Required  Items 


[MATERIALS  AND  tQUIPMENT  ' 


Quantity  Ncudcjl 


2  packets  per  32  pupils  per 
block 

2  packets  per  32  pupils  per 
block 

2  packets  per  32  pupils  per 
block 

2  packets  per  32  pupils 
per  block  n 

I  per  teacher 

1  per  teacher 

1  pe^  teacher  per  block 

[  set  per  teacher  per  block 
1  set  per  teacher  pet  block 


-i—  — 

Activity  packet 
BK>cks  1  and  2 

Blocks  3  and  5 

Blocks  6-8  . 

Block  4 

Prc>grani  guide   

Blocks  14 

PVogram  guide 
Blocks  5  8 

ActiviticV^  ar\d  materials  guide 
Blocks  I  -8 

Filccards 

Blocks  1  and  2 
Blocks  5  8 
Block«i9^l4  . 

SWRL  composition  program  training  and 
instdliation  components:    j  ,  ' 

SWRL  composition  ptogram  audio-      Tper  3  schools 

visual  training  (^ackagl-  (nimstnp; 

audio  cassette,  and  scri^U) 

SWRL  composition  program  printed  1  per  12  teachers 
materials  training  package  containing  *   ^  , 

12  program  information  bix^klets 

General  CSP  training  and  i|istallation  ^ 
components.         •        /.  *  ^  ,  ^ 

1 6  m  m  fi I  ni  S  WR  /.  Cpm  m  u n u  tutot^ 

Skills  Prof>rams  fr 

CSP  audio- visual  training  package 

(filmstrip^s.  alidio  ca*:scttcs  ^nd 

scripts 

CSP  printed  materials  training  package 
( 1 2  each  of  the  following:  CSR^ 
information  booklets,  general  program 
characteristics  summary  sheet,  prog'^am 
^planning  guide) 

Coordinator's  manual 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Ke*placemcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


1115 
13,30 
14,50 
17,70 


.LOO  each 
'  L50 
LOO 


I  set  piir'teachcr  per  block     Not  yd'  d<^tWmj|icd 


7.50 


LOO 


j  per  3  schools  .  ^  * 
1  pjr  3  schools 

>  I  per  f2  teachers 

L 


60.00 
16.00 


Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 
Yearly 

Reusable 
Reusable 

\ 

Rcu.s:iblc 


i\  1.50  Retisabic 
j  3.50-3,90/  Rcosiible 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 
Reusable 


1  per  cooidinator  plus  1 
per  \rainer 


4.00.  ReusabJe 


.50  vt  Reusable 


V 
r 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOll:  ^       ^  .  ^ 

SWRL  EdnoiticMMiI  Research  ^xld  DcvclofHiienl^  \ 
4665  UMfMoa  Ave.  *    •  » 

Lot  Ahniitof,  Cilifr?0720- 

AViOLiUMUirir  \       /  . 

V  Tl^  SftfRlicW  C^mpfrntion  Program  xmk%  t  1 975 
€opyfUbi,  9m4  m  cuifetitly  vfMthhlfi  ttomt 

l>li|mn|SL  ^ 
Utjungtoii,  Mt««;  62173  • 
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SWRL/GINN  EXPRESSIVE  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


A  program  designed  to  develop  the  oral  language 
and  expressive  skills  of  elementary  school 
children 


The  SWRLIGmn  Expressive  Language  Program  provides  research-basecL  ckissroom- 
verified  resources  for  conducting  instruction  that  develops  oral  language  and  expressive  skills 
of  elementary  school  children.  The  perforniance  based  program  is  generally  used  in 
grades  K-6. 

The  program  outcomes  develop  a  carefully  designed  sequence  of  skills  important  to  both 
the  academic  and  social  development  .)f  children.  In  early  blocks,  children  J^^arn  nonverbal 
expressive  skills  as  they  use  movemeni>,  gestures,  and  facial  expressions  to  portray  various 
characters  and  situations.  As  the  children  gain  confidence,  they  learn  to  read  scripts  and 
improvise  dialog  to  convey  a  variety  of  moods  and  feelings,  create  entertaining  story  endings, 
and  give  short  talks  in  a  public-speaking  format.  In  later  blocks,  students  perform 
interpretative  pantomime,  further  extend  their  story-creating  skills,  and  present  talks  that 
persuade  the  listener  or  explain  how  to  do  something.  They  begin  to  act  out  fully  scripted 
plavs 

Program  materials  prc)V^de  comprehensive  resources  for  the  teacher  viith  no  background 
or  training  in  drama  and  puBlic  speaking  and  enhance  the  resources  available  to  the  teacher 
experienced  in  program  areas. 

Instructional  resources  combine  flexible  format  and  multimedm  design.  They  provide 
classroom-verified  options  for  development  of  expressive  languag/skills.  Materials  including 
activiiv  posters,  dialog  sheets,  play  scripts,  story  ideas,  tongue  twisters,  paper  puppets,  story 
sheets,  and  audiotapes  insure  a  rich  variety  of  learning  experiences. 

Teacher  materials  provide  suggestions  for  introducing  specific  expressive  language  skills, 
for  conducting  activities  that  promote  attainment  of  the  skills,  and  for  effective  utilization  of 
all  program  resources  during  instruction 

The  program  is  integrated  into  regular  classroom  instruction  and  is  typically  teacher- 
directed  in  large-  or  small-gr()Up  instruction.  Aides  or  other  paraprofessionals  can  be  used  in 
directing  small-group  instruction. 


SI  BJKC  T  ARKA(S) 

I  he  prt»gram  promotes  development  of  specific  oral 
language  and  expressive  skills 

INTKNDKI)  rSERS  A.ND  BENEFICIARIES 

fhe  program  was  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  not  vet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomjis.  It  has 
been  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in  grades  K-(> 

Program  resources  were  designed  for  teachers  With 
varving  exprcssive  language  backgrounds.  They  provide 
comprehensive  materials  anil  procedures  for  teachers  with 
little  t»r  wo  background  in  areas  related  to  drama  and 
public  speaking,  and  enhance  the  instructional  options  of 
lt,achcrs  vvhu  have  expressive  language  experience. 

(;()Al,(Sl  OR  PrRPOSE(S) 

'Pri>gram  activities,  designed  to  be  enjoyable  and 
meaningful  for  the  pupil,  promote  skills  in  Ibe  following 
c)ut«.c»me  areas 

i   Nonverbal  I  xpression  —  The  pupil  uses  gestures, 
movements,  and  facial  expressions  that  accurately  portray  a 
giK.i  situation,  story,  or  character,  or  are  appropriate  to  a 
given  talk 

26 


2.  Vocal  Expression  — The  pupil  speaks  clearly  with 
adequate  volume  and  uses  vocal  expressions  which 
appropriately  communicate  a  given  character,  mood,  or 
purpose. 

3.  Fluency— The  pupil  fluently  and  confiJently  verbah/es 
complete  sentences  without  long  pauses. 

4  Planning— The  pupil  plans  and  presents  .stories  and 
story  endings  that  contain  interesting  problems  and 
solutions  (plots)  In  public  speaking,  the  pupil  plans  talks 
that  contain  a  beginning,  middle,  and^end, 

5  Verbal  Content  — The  pupil  creates  and  uses  coherent 
dialog  that  follows  a  given  story  line  In  talks,  the  pupil 
use^  statements,  examples,  and  reasons  that  accomplish  a 
given  purpose  (eg.  to  describe,  instruct,  persuade,  inform). 

6  Evaluation— 1  he  pupil  states  likes  about  performances 
and  offers  constructive  suj^gestions  for  improvement. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  is  orgam/ed  into  ungraded  in  truetional 
blocks  that  contain  two  units  per  block  Within  each  unit, 
there  are  three  types  of  activities, 

I   Instruction- Program  materials  and  procedures 
introduce  and  provide  practice  on  the  program  outcomes 
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2  Assessment  -  Criterion  exercise*^  idciitif)  the  exteiU  to 
which  pupils  have  attained  progiam  outcomes 

Supplemcntar)  instuiction-  Practice  exercises  provide 
supplementar>  instructli>n  for  individuals  or  groups  of 
pupils  experiencing  difficult)  on  the  unit  outcomes. 

The  block  structure  of  the  program  facilitates  pupil 
placement,  instructional  planning,  and  .grouping  based  on 
^upil  attainment  of  specific  program  skills.  Program 
resources  enable  the  teacher  to  supplement  planned 
activities  m  accordance  with  pupil  interest  and  learning. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Plai^^fhent  niatLfials  and  prv^vcdur^.s  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  instructional  bk»ek^  bai>ed  on  sound  , 
infi>rmation  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  excreises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
iiihtrut.tioa  enable  teaehers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attammel^^  of  Siiceifu  program  skills.  Suggestions  are 
pri»vided  for  a.ssisting  those  pupils  who  might  benefit  from 
supplementarv  instruction.  » 

Ihe  Kxpressive  Language  Program  Quality  Assurance 
(OA)  Svsteni  ineludes  the  re:>ourees  to  identify  and  report 
instructional  aeei)mplishmenls  attained  during  program  use. 
rh!s  infoiinatiOn  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  pian.hing 
b>  teachers  and  administrators  The  OA  system  also 
provides  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained 
with  the  program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is  ' 
understandable  b\  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools 

TIMK  REQUIREMENTS 

Scheduling  an  J  length  of  lesson  sessions  will  vary  with 
teacher  judgment  ol  pupil  learning  needs  and  the  amount 
of  ii]structional  time  available  Generally,  pupils  complete 
two  instructional  blocks  during  a  school  year,  when  three 
sessions  a  week  are  scheduled  for  the  program 
(approximately  20  minutes  per  session  for  kindergartners 
and  M)'4i)  minutes  for  subsequent  grade  levels) 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDLRRS 

The  Training  and  Installatinn  Svst\:m  includes  the 
resoure-*s  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the 
Sli'RLiCfinn  /\prowu  Lunj^im^i,i  Proj^rath  efficiently  and 
effectively,  fi'i  example,  comprehensive  materials  and 
priiccdures  arc  pri)vidcd  for  training  school  supervisors  Uy 
conduct  program  otientation  sessions  for  teachers  A 
cfompichcn^ive  and  .>)clf  contained  prvigram  used  by 
superv.sors  in  thvsc  training  sc^isions  is  furnished  School 
verified  training  materials  and  procedures  enable  district 
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personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the  teacher 
training  required  to  begin  using  ihe  program  effectively, 
and  to  eonduet  this  training  within  the  time  conventionally 
available  to  school  personnel.  Also  included  in  the 
Installation  System  are  inateri^^o  for  performing 
administrative  functions  related  to  the  product.  | 
'J 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 
•Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  reqi'irement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  each  of 
the  16  tryouts  involving  in  the  aggregate  more  than  2,600 
classrooms  and  78,300  pupils,  Gmphasis  was  placed  on 
refining  the  features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under 
different  organizational  schema.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures 
have  served  to  assure  teacher' acceptability  and  product 
transportability  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range'of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion 

Claims 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outconies  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicablo  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL*  a  set  of  procedure^  referred 
to  as  Ouaiity  Assurante  has  been  developed.  As  the  tryout 
monitoring  procedurcf:  did  for  SWRL  stitff  during  product 
development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular  periodic 
information  on  various  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each  class,  school, 
apsd  distriet.  Sueh  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  prograi/i  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agcneies*  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
aeeomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  for 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proven  espeeially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/sehot?!  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental  support. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Activity  packet 

Blocks  I  and  2 
Blocks  3  and  4 
Blocks  5  and  6 
Blocks  7  and  8 

Program  guide 
Blocks  1-8 

Activities  and  materials  guide 
Blocks  1-8 

Filecards,  Blocks  1-8 

Audiotapes 
Blocks  18 


Activity  posters 

Blocks  I,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  7 

Program  materials 
Blocks  <M4 

16  mm  film  SWHl.  Drama  and  Puhlu 
Speaking 

SWRl.  expressive  language  program 
audio-visual  package  containing  1 
filmstrip,  I  audio  cassette,  and  1  script 

SWRl,  expressive  language  program 
punted  materials  package  containing  21 
SWRL  expressive  language  information 
booklets 


Quantity  Needed 


2  packets  per  32  pupils 
2  packets  per  32  pupils 
2  packets  per  32  pupils 
2  pacl.cts  per  32  pupils 

1  per  teacher 

»  I  per  teacher  per  block 
1  per  teacher  pel  '  *k 

I  per  teacher  Tor  blocks 
used 


1  set  per  teacher  for  blocks 
used 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


7.50  Yearly 
6  60  Yearly 


25.80 
28.80 


1  set  per  teacher  for  blocks  Not  yet  determined 
used 


I  per  3  schools 
1  per  3  schools 

1  per  12  teachers 


60.00 
7.50 


Yearly 
Yearly 


1.50  Reusable 

1.00  Reusable 

6.00  Reusable 

6  00  Reusable 

5^80-8.00  Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusable 


1  00      Reusable  \ 


SWRl. 
SWRL 

SWRL 


OKVELOPER/Al/THOR: 

SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 
4665  Lampicii  Ave-  t 
iM  Alamil08/CaKf.  90720 

AVAJLAilUTY 

The  SWRLfGihn  Exprtssive  Language  Program  was' 
copyrighted  in  19^5,  and  k  currenil/.  available  fr^m; 
Gton  and  Co,  ^  / 

191  Spring  St.  / 
.    Lexington,  Mass.  02173 


INFORMATION  Cl'RRENl  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  « 
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A  program  to  help  children  with  sequential 
instruction  in  beginners* reading,  generally 
used  in  kindergarten 


Ihe  SlVRUUmn  Beginfung  Reading  PrograrmcBR?^}  pro  vidcs^Jc^eaKh  - based ,  c  lass  room  - 
verified  resources  for  conducting  sequential  instruction  in  beginning  reading.  The 
performance-based  program  is  generally  used  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

The  program  provides  comprehensive  materials  and  procedures  that  assist  the  teacher  in 
promoting  each  child's  reading  skills.  Program  lesources  include  storybooks,  pupil  practice 
exercises,  comprehension  exercises,  suggestions  for  instructional  games,  asscrsment  exercises 
and  record  sheets,  a  teacher's  manual,  and  a  resource  kit  including  various  flashcards  and 
procedure  cards. 

Instruction  in  the  program  was  designed  to  be  a  pleasant  and  successful  experience  for 
young  children  and  to  maximize  their  active  participation  in  the  Jearning  process.  Childr^fv--- 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  many  appealing  short  stories  and  to  take  part  in  a  variety  of 
instructional  games.  They  receive  personal  copies  of  each  storybook  and  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  books  in  practicing  their  newly  acquired  reading  skills  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom. 

Instructional  support  options  accompanying  BRP  include  the  tutorial,  parent-assisted 
learning,  and  summer  reading  programs. 


/ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  ptogram  devcl()ps  the  reading  competence  of  young 
children. 


INTENDED  OSE^RS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  prograip  was  developed  for  use  with  nil  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  /ittained  Its  specific  learning  outcomes  It  has 
been  used  siiccessfull>  wi\h  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in 
prckindergyrten.  kindergarten,  and  1st  grade 

/ 

G()AL(S)/bR  PURPOSElS) 

The  majority  of  skills  taught  m  the  program  can  be 
classified  under  four  outcomes  to  be  attained  by  children, 

( 1)  /words— The  ability  to  read  the  100  words  taught 
directly  in  the  program. 

(2)  Word  Hlements— The  ability  to  identify  23  initial  and 
endj'ng  word  elements. 

(3)  Word  Attack  — The  ability  to  sound  out  and  read  any 
one-syllable  word  composed  of  word  elements  taught  m  the 
program . 

(4)  Letter  Names— The  ability  to  nameieach  letter  the 
alphabet,  when  shown  the  printed  letter  in  either  uppercase 
oi;  lowercase  forms 

The  readmg  skills  to  be  acquired  by  the  children  are 
listed  e\plicitl>  throughout  the  program 

PATTERNS  or  VSK 

The  program  is  organized  into  10  units  tu  provide 
checkpoints  fur  assessment  of  each  child's  progress. 
Instruction  in  c^ich  unit  promotes  basic  reading  skills/ 
through  carefully  plamicd  and  sequenced  activities 


Three  instructional  support  options  accompany  the 
program,  enabling  the  teacher  to  utilize  the  structured 
assistance  of  parents,  aides,  and  tutors. 

( 1 )  The  Tutorial  Program— Upper-grade  pupils,  aides,  or 
other  nonprofessionals  are  trained  to  use  specially  prepared 
materials  and  procedures  to  tutor  kindergarten  pupils.  The 
tutorial  program  supplements  regular  cla^ssroom  instruction 
in  the  BRP  by  providing  additional  practice  for  those 
children  who  have  not  yet  attained  program  outcomes. 

(2)  The  Parent-Assisted  Learning  Program  (PAL)— PAL 
supplements  regular  classroom  instruction  in  the  BRP  by 
providing  the  teacher  with  active  and  structured  assistance 
from  each  child's  parents.  Each  week  the  teacher  sends 
home  materials  relating  to  instruction  presented  the 
previous  week.  Parents  use  instructional  exercises  and 
learning  games  that  provide  practice  on  the  specific  reading 
skills  being  developed  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 

(3)  The  Summer  Reading  Program— A  lO-week,  parent- 
guided  summer  program  following  the  kindergarten  year 
helps  children  maintain  and  improve  the  reading  skills 
acquired  in  kindergarten.  Sequenced  materials  and  explicit 
instruction  are  provided  for  parents  to  follo\^, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Criterion  exercises  administerejd  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  reading  skills.  Practice  exercises  are 
provided  for  those  pupils  whose  scores  indicate  they  would 
benefit  from  supplementary  instruction  on  program  skills. 

The  BRP  Quality  Assurance  S>stem  includes  the 
resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  during  program  use.  This 
information  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  b> 
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teachers  and  administrators  The  system  also  provides  a 
means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained  with  BRP 
can  be  credited  in  ;?7nanner  that  is  understandable  to 
parents?  and  others  interested  in  the  schools. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Schcdiiltng-itnd^cngth-oWnstcuQtion  activuip^  depend  * 
upon  teacher  determination  of  pupifTearrimg  needs  and  the 
amount  of  instructional  time  available. 

Previous  use  of  the  program  indicates  that  most  children 
attain  the  planned  learning  outcomes  in  1  school  year 
when  approximately  3  weeks  per  unit  and  25  minutes  per 
day  are  allocated  to  BRP  instruction. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  s>stem  includes  the 
resources  ♦hat  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the 
SWRUGinn  Ikginnin^  ReuJin^  Program  efficiently  .md 
effectively,  for  example^  comprehensive  materials  and 
procedures  arc  provided  fior  training  school  supervisors  to 
conduct  program  orientation  sessions  for  teachers.  A 
comprehensive  and  self  contained  program  used  b> 
supervisors  in  these  training  sessions  is  furnished.  School 
verified  training  materials  and  procedures  enable  district 
personnel  to  assulnc  all  responsibilit>  for  the  teacher 
training  required  to  begin  using  the  program  effective;>» 
and  to  conduct  this  training  within  the  time  convention.iH) 
available  to  school  personnel. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel  During  each  of 
'the  57  tryouts  involving  more  than  14,41)0  classrooms  and 


480,200  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the 
features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures  have  ' 
served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.jrhey^ Jhayj^^  .utility,  , 

_  jwith-pupils^representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 

Claims 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  7  he  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  schoof 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  Quality  Assurance  (OA)  has  been  developed.  As  the. 
tryout  monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during 
product"  development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular 
periodic  information  on  various  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  cmch  class,  school, 
and  district.  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  are  available  for 
sharing  vmF  parents.  This  information  has  proven  especially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental  support. 


Required  Items 


Teacher  and  pupil  malcrials  including 
teachers  manual,  procedure  cards. 
aelivitUL's  and*  materials  guides,  entry  test, 
flasheards.  animal  cards,  game  index, 
storybooks,  criterion  exercises,  practice 
exercises,  badges,  class  record  sheets, 
entry  tests,  comprehension  sheets 


Pupil  niaterials  including  storybooks, 
criterion  exercises  and  training  lesson, 
practice  exercises,  badges,  elavs  record 
shetjts.  entry  tests,  comprehension  sheets 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quanuty  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Keplacemcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


I  set  per  30  pupils 


I  set  per  each  additional 
'^{)  pupils 


list  pme    School  Prue 

23 1  80        1 73  85    Reusable  except  for 
storybooks,  criterion 
exercise  training 
lesson,  criterion 
exercises,  good  work 
badges,  class  roster 
and  class  record 
sheets,  entry 
behavior  tests»  and 
comprehension 
sheets  (yearly) 

:i6()0  162  Yearly 
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.MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (continued) 


Required  Items 


Training  kit  including  installation  guide, 
trainer's  guide,  2  filmstrips,  cassettes, 
scripts,  display  packs,  sample  materials 
package 

Display  packs  and  sample  materials 
package 

Training  film 

Tutorial  materials  including  filmstrips, 
cassettes,  scripts,  school  guide,  teacher's 
manual,  assignment  sheets,  identification 
'  cards*  practice  exercises,  word  element 
guide,  role  playing  exercises  ^ 

Additional  tutorial  materials 

Parcnt-,isihtcd  learning  materials: 

Planning  guide,  parent's  guide, 
praeticc  exercises 

Summer  reading  materials.  ^ 

School  guide,  parefit's  guide, 
posters,  storybooks,  practice 
exercises 

Support;systems  trainmg  film 


Quantity  Needed 


*     Cost  per  Itepi  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  set  per  district  73,84 


I  set  per  each  10  25.68 
additional  teachers 

1  per  district    ,  80.00 

I  set  per  12  tutors  54.56 


I  set  per  eaeh  additional  26.56 
12  tutors 


I  set  per  10  pupi.-s  •  26.56 


set  per  10  pupils  ^        ,         20  00 


per  district  80.00 


55,38    Reusable  except  for 
display  packs  and 
sample  materials 
package  (yearly) 

19.26  Yearly 

60.00  Reusable 

40.92    Yearly  except  for 
filmstrips,  cassettes, 
and  scripts 
(reusable) 

19.92  Yearly 

19.92  Yearly 

15.00  Yearly  . 

60.00  Reusable 


.DEvlLOPjER/AUTHOR: 


r 


J 


SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 
4665  Lampson  Ave, 
Los  Alamitof,  Calif.  90720  . 

AVAILABILITY  ,     ^  > 

The  SWRLfGinn  Beginning  Reading  Program  was 
copyrighted  in  1972.  It  is  currently  available  from: 

Ginn  and  Company 
/'Wl  Spring  St,  , 
*  Lexington,  Mass,  02173 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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.SWRL/GINN  READING  PROGRAM 


A  program  to  assess  the  reading  level  of  students 
in  grades  K' 12 


The  SWRLIG  inn  Reading  Program  provides  research- based,  classrooni-verifi§tt  resources 
for  conducting  instruction  that  helps  children  become  effective  independent  rea||irs.  The 
performance  based  program  is  organized  into  ungraded  instructional  blocks,  generall>  used  in 
grades  K-3. 

The  program  is  based  on  three  premises,  ( I )  Spelling-to-sound  correspondences  afc  basic 
in  learning  to  read,  (2)  the  vocabulary  for  rcadifig  materials  shor!d  linfatch  the  vocabulary  of 
the  child,  and  (3)  reading  skills  should  be  extended  to  tasks  useful  tp  the  child  in  academic 
and  personal  endeavors. 

.  Emphasis  in  the  SWRL/Ginn  Reading  Program  is  on  two  classes  of  reading 
outcomes— word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension.  In  word  recognition,  pupils  arc 
taught  to  read  most  program  words  through  a  decoding  process.  The  content  and  sequence 
of  these  decoding  skills  are  based  upon  extensive  linguistic  research.  The  result  is*  a  unique 
reading  program  that  takes  maximum  advantage  of  the  phonetic  regularities  of  the  English 
language.  The  words  that  pupils  read  illustrate  and  provide  practice  for  recently  learned 
letter  sounds.  These  letter  sounds  enable  pupils  to  quickly  decode  a  ^arge  number  of 
frequently  used  words. 

Throughout  the  program,  comprchen.sion  activities  are  integrated  with  the  word 
recognition  content  Early  emphai^is  is  placed^HvOlie  literal  meaning  of  words  and  sentences 
already  familiar  to  the  pupil.  By  employing  newly  acquired  decoding  and  comprehension 
skills  in  other  program  activities,  pupils  have  frequent  opportunities  to  extend  their  reading 
vocabulary  Upper  blocks  of  the  program  emphasize  more  complex  comprehension  skills  such 
as  understanding  words  in  sentence  and  paragraph  ^c<^ntexts,  and  story  interpretation.  These 
comprehension  activities  are  structured  to  give  additional  practice  on  previously  taught  word 
recognition  skills. 

Other  program  outcomes,  including  library  reading,  alphabetizing,  and  summarizing 
textual  materials,  extend  pupils*  reading  activities  into  thc^  broad  reading  environment  in 
which  they  live  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  enjoyable  and  successful  reading 
experience. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  SWRUGnin  Readmg  Program  helps  children  dcelctp 
the  skills  needed  to  become  effective,  independent  readers 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program  was  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcome-  It  has 
been  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in  grades  K-3 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  program  promotes  independent  readmg  skills  in 
elementary  school  children '  Program  outcomes  are.  (I)  To 
develop  word-attack  skills  and  (2)  to  develop 
comprehension  skills  Word  attack  proficiency  includes 
lear/i'ing  decoding  skills  and  sight  words  Comprehension 
skijfs  include  stud>  of  word,  sentence,  and  paragraph 
meanings  ir  a'\arict\  of  contexts  Instruction  includes  a 
wide  array  of  literal  and  interpretive  information  processing 
activities 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  ungraded  program  is  organized  into  eight 
instructional  blocks.  This  organization  facilitates  pupil 
placement  consistent  with  current  reading  skills.  Each  block 
consists  of  four  to  six  units  of  instruction.  Within  each 
unit,  there  are  three  kinds  of  activities. 

Instruction— materials  and  procedures  introduce  and 
provide  practice  on  the  program  outcomes. 

Assessment— criterion  exercises  identify  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  have  fttUjined  program  outcomes;  and 

Supplementary  Instruction— practice  exercises  provide 
supplementary  instruction  for  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
attained  specific  unit  outcomes. 

The  block  structure  of  the  program  facilitates  pupil 
placement,  instructional  planning,  and  grouping  based  on 
pupil  attainment  of  specific  program  skills.  Program 
resources  enable  the  teacher  to  supplement  planned  reading 
activities  in  accordance  with  pupil  interest  and  learning. 
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ASSESSiVy-NT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  proeedures  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  instructional  blocks  based  on  sound 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
instructio/i  cn^ible  teachers  to  regularly  determine  pupil 
attainment  oC  specific  Reading  Program  skills.  Materials  are 
provided  for  those  pupils  whose  scores  indicate  they  might 
benefit  from  supplementary  instruction  on  program  skills. 

'l1ie  Reading*  Program  Quality  Assurance  (OA)  System 
includes  the  resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  during  program  dse.  This 
information  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  by 
teachers  and  administrators-*  The  OA  System  also  provides 
a  means  by  which  the  pupil  proficiency  attained  with  the 
Reading  Program  can  be  credited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  by  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools. 

TIME  r^:quirements 

The  scheduling  and  length  of  instruciional  lessons  will 
varv  with  teacher  judgment  of  pupil  learnmg  needs.  The 
program  is  organi/.ed  into  eight  ungraded  blocks  of 
instruction.  When  apprtj\imatel>  30  minuies  of  teacher 
directed  reading  instruLtit)n  is  presented  dail),  pupils 
genefafl)  complete  two  blocks  of  instruction  in  a  school' 
year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Thc^  Training  and  Installation  System  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  the 
program  efficiently  and  effectively,  for  example, 
comprehensive  mateuals  and  procedures  are  provided  for 
training  school  supervisors  to  conduct  program  orientation 
sessions  for  teachers.  A  comprehensive  and  self-contained 
program  used  b>  supervisors  in  these  traming^  sessions  is 
furnished.  School  verified  training  materials  and  procedures 
enable  district  personnel  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teacher  training  required  to  begin  using  the  program 
effectively,  and  to  coitUuct  Ihii^  training  within  the  same 
time  conventionally  available  to  school  personnel  Also 
included  in  the  Installation  System  arc  n^aterials  for 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  the  program. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS     ^   

Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for,  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel."  During  each  of 
the  25  tryouts  involving  more  than  1,800  classrooms  and 
53,700  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the  features 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema,  Tryout  inquiry  procedures  have 
.served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 


Claims 

•HcHease  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespccified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  qihality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
iin>tructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence. 
'   To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  Ouality  Assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the  tryout 
monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular  periodic 
information  on  various  indicators  of  instructiojial 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each  class,  school, 
and  district  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  fot 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proven  especially 
u,seful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  pa,ental  support. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Qu.intitv  Needed 


Cos\  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Activitv  Packet 
Blocks  I  &  2 

Activitv  Packet 
Blocks  3-X 


ERIC 


2  packets  per  32  pupils  per 
block 


2  packets  per  32  pupils  per 
block 

2oS 
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8  55  &  ^)  70,  Yearly 
respectively 

9  70.21  30  Yearlv 
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Required  Items 


-..MATEI^IALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (continued) 

Quantity  Needed"" 


Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Storybook  Packet 


Blocks  l>8 

1  packet  per  32  pupils  per 

46.00.75.00 

Reusable 

• 

block 

Program  Guide 

« 

Reusable 

Blocks  1-8 

1  per  tciWlK-F-^ 

1.50 

Activities  aiui  Materials  Gtiidcs 

Blocks  1-8 

1  per  teacher 4)er  block 

.75.1.20 

Reusable 

Filccards 

Blocks  16 

1  per  teacher  per  block 

7.50-13.50 

Reusable 

File  card  Box  ^ 

1  per  teacher' 

.50  , 

Reusable 

Practice  Exercises  ' 

Blocks  1-8 

1  set  per  teacher  per  block  ^ 

2.90-4  32 

Reusable 

Teacher's  Fdition  of  Activits  Book 

Blocks  3^8 

1  per  teacher  per  block 

l.20^;.60 

Reusable 

SWRL.  Reading  Program  Training  and 

installation  Components. 

SWRL  Reading  Program  Aiidio-  I  [)er  3  schools 

Visual  Traifiing  Package  (filmstrips, 
audiocassettVs,  and  scripts) 

SWRl.  Reading^ p\)gram  Printed 
Materials  Training  Package  ( 12  copies 
each. ) 

SWRi.  Reading  Program  Information     I  per  12  teachers 
Booklet 

(iencral  CSP  Training  and  Installation 
ComjTonents. 

16mm  film  ''SWRL  C  ommunication 

Skills  Programs" 

CSP  Audio-Visual  Training  Package 
(fifmstrips.  audiocassettos.  and 
scripts) 

CSP  Printed  Materials  Trainiiig 
Packaue  ( 12  each  of  the  follov\ing.) 
SWRl^CSP  Information  Booklet. 
SWRL  CSP  General  Program 
Characteristics  Summary  Sheet,  and 
SWRL  Program,J*lanning  Guide 

C\)ordinator  s  Ntlinual  1  per  coordinator  plus  I 

per  teacher 


12.00  Reusable 


SWRL 


1  per  3  schools 
1  per  3  schools 

I  per  1 2  teachers 


1  00  Rdusable 

60.00  Reusable 

16  00^  Reusable 

4.00  Reusable 


50  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  f-^ 

SWRL  Educational  Rcsca^lHmtf  Development 
4665  Lampson  Ave, 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif,  90720 

AVAHj^BILrrY 

The  SWRL/Girin  Reading  Program  was  copyrighted  in 
1973,  and  is  currently  available  from:       .  ' 
jQbin  autd  Co. 
191  Spruf  Sb 
Lexington,  Mass.  0217:3 
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SWRL/GINM  ADVANCED  READING 
,  .  PROGRAM 


-A  program  us€d-in  grade&J:6  which  emphasizes 
critical  reading   


READING  AND 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

*RD030  006 


The  SlVRLIGififi  Ad\amed  Reading  Program  provides  research-based,  classroom-verified 
resources  for  conducfting  reading  instruction.  The  performance-based  program  is  generally 
used  in  grades  4-6. 

The  program  emphasizes  c^ijical  reading  and  literar>  criticism  and  is  appropriate  for  use 
with  pupils  who  have  attained  basic  word  recognition  and  decoding  skills.  Critical  reading 
outcomes  relate  to  the  student's  ability  to  comprehend  logical  and  persuasive  techniques 
while  reading.  Instruction  is  designed  to  teach  the  nature  of  explanatory  and  logical 
development  and  to  identif)  common  persuasive  writing  techniques.  InTftructiopal  content 
includes  both  descriptive  and  explanatory  passages.  . 

Literary  criticism  outcomes  relate  to  the  student's  ability  to  identify  and  understand 
literary  techniques  used  and  their  intended  effects  on  the  raader.  Content  for  these  outcomes 
is  drawn  from  selected  works  of  fiction  containing  examples  of  plot»  selling,  characterization, 
theme,  and^  certain  aspects  of  style. 

l:\tencled  reading  lessons  have  been  designed  to  provide  options  that  are  responsive  to 
different  learner  requirements.  Students  who  have  acquired  the  desired  instructional  concepts 
practice  applying  them'  in  the  wider  range  of  reading  materials  available  in  the  classroom, 
home,  and  library  Students  having  difficult)  in  attaining  the  instructional  outcomes  receive 
suppi  ;''nentary  practice. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Advanced  reading  skills  emphasizing  critical  reading  and 
literary  criticism  are  promoted  in  the  program, 

INTENDED  LSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program  was  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who  ^ 
have  not  yet  attained  its  specific  learning  outcomes.  It  has 
been  field  tested  with  a  wide  range  of  pupils  in  grades  4-6, 

The  program  goal  helps  beginning  readers  who  have 
attained  Avord  recognition  and  decoding  proficiency  to 
become  advanged  readers.  Pupils  who  have  completed 
block  8  of  the  program,  for  example,  have  attained  this 
proficiency. 

C()AL(S)  OR  PIJRP()SE(S) 

The  SWRLIGmn  Advanced  Reading  Program  has  two 
major  outcome  areas  Critical  reading  and  literary  criticism. 
Critical  reading  outcomes  relate  to  the  student's  ability  to 
comprehend  logical  and  persuasive  techniques  as  they  arc 
read  Literary  criticism  outcomes  relate  to  the  students 
ability  to  identify  and  understand  literary  techniques  used 
and  their  intended  effects  oi^  the  reader.  Students  develop 
and  use  skills  that  allow  them  to  describe,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  interpret  svhat  the>  have  read 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  priigram  is  organized  into  ungraJcil  instructional 
bli»tks  [his  organization  allovvs  pupils  ti)  be  placed  in  the 
priigram  at  the  pi)int  most  appri»priate  U)  their  current 
level  i}f  reading  ability   L.ach  block  contains  4  in^tiuctional 
units  of  X  LS  lessons  each 

ErJc  2^'^^ 


Classroom  instruction  generally  relates  to  five  activities 
that  recur  throughout  the  lessons: 

Introduction-. Tells  the  students  what  they  are  going  to 
learn  about  and  why  it  is  important. 

Defining  the  concept  — Gives  the  students  an  explanation 
of  the  concept,  including  its  defining  characteristics. 

Acquiring  the  concept— Gives  students  practice  in 
identifying  the  concept. 

Applying  the  concept— Provides  materials  for  students  to 
use  in  practicing  the  outcome  independently.  The  concept 
is  practiced  in  the  context  of  stories  and  poems  as  well  as 
arguments,  essays,  articles,  and  charts. 

Extending  the  concept-^Encqurages  studen\s  to  use  their 
newiy  acquired  skills  in  thqir  outside  reading. 

Extended  reading  lessons— Provide  in.structional  options  ' 
that  are  respon.sive  to  differing  learner  requirements. 

The  block  structure  of  the  program  facilitates  pupil 
placement,  instructional  planning,  and  grouping  based  on 
pupil  attainment  of  specific  program  skills.  Program 
resources- enable  the  teacher  to  supplement  planned  reading 
.activities  in  accordance  with  pupil  interest  and  learning. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Placement  materials  and  procedures  facilitate  assignment 
of  pupils  to  in.structional  blocks  based  on  sound 
information  regarding  pupil  skill  attainment. 

Criterion  exercises  administered  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  enable  teachers  to  rcgularlv  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  reading  program  skills  Suggestions 
arc  pri)Mded  for  assisting  those  pupils  who  might  benefit 
from  supplementary  instruction  on  program  skills. 
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The  Quality  Assurance  (OA)  S>slem  inekules  the 
resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
"""aiTcornpIishmein  during  "program  use.  This " 

infi)rmatii\n  provides  a  basis  for  instructional  plannnig  b) 
teachers^  Jnd  administrators.  The  OA  S>stem  also.provuks 
a  nic^sr  b>  \vhi».h  the  pupil  prufiLienL)  attained  with  the 
Reading  Program  can  be  crejilited  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  b>  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools. 

TIME  REQUIRKMENTS 

Lesson  scheduling  and  length  will  var>  with  the 
eomplexit)  of  the  outcome,  the  emphasis  the  teacher 
wishes  to  place  upon  the  outcome,  and  teacher  judgment 
of  pupil  learning  needs. 

The  program  is  organized  into  eight  ungraded  blocks  of 
four  instructional  units  eaeh.  A  unit  includes  8-15  lessons, 
genera/ly  requiring  45-60  mimites  of  classroom  time.  Pupils 
typieall)  complete  two  blocks  of  instruction  during  a  school 
year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Training  and  Installation  Svstem/Sneludes  the 
resources  that  enable  »i  school  district  to  install  the 
^Advanced  Reading  Program  efficiently  and  effectively.  For 
example.  Lomprehensive  materials  and  procedures  are 
provided  for  training  school  supervisors  to  conduct  program 
orientation  sessions  for  teachers.  A  Lomprehensive  and  self- 
contained  program  used  by  supervisors  in  these  training 
sessions  is  furnished.  School-verified  training  materials  and 
procedures  enable  district  personnel  to  assume  all 
responsibility  for  the  teacher  training  required  to  begin 
using  the  programs  effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  training 
within  the  time  conventionally  available  to  school 
personnel. 

Also  included  in  the  Installatioiif  System  are  material'  for 
performing  administrative  functions  related  to  the  SWRL 
AdiUfUnI  Riiultn^  Program,  for  example,  there  are 
suggestions  for  conducting,  briefing  sessions  for  school 
boards,  parcntx  and  community  members,  ordering  and 
distributing  materials,  conducting  follow  up  training  scssloll.^ 
for  teachers,  monitoring  the  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  school  year,  and  integrating  the  program  vvith 
the  existing  school  curriculum. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

"A^su^ancc3r  ^    -   

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  eaeh  of 
the  18  try  outs  involving  more  than  50  classrooms  and 
L300  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the  feature^ 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema.  Tcyout  inquiry  procedures  have 
served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
transportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  iibt|  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  as  related  to  'compliance  with  extant  codes  in 
sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial  diversity,  dangerous 
substances,  or  religion. 

Claims  ' 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespccified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  foe 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide'  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  repljcabic  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
eondipons,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procedurcii  referred 
ti>  as  Quality  Assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the  try  out 
monitoring  proccdi^rcs  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
development,  the  OA  resources  pryvlde  regular  periodic 
information  on  various  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each  class,  school., 
and  district  Such  'information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  Communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  progiam  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easify  identified  and  available  for 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proved  especially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental  support. 
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materials  and  equipment 

Ounnm>  Nccrdctl  t'ost  per  Item  in 

>  Dollars 


Replacement  Kate 
and  Cost 


Soitrc'c  tf  Different 
from  Distributor 


(lasNfoom  sots  lesson  sheets 


Pupil  booklet  ptKkagc 

Set  of  activities  jnil  materials  giiule 


I  per  3,0  pupils  per  block 


I  per  30  pupils  per  hloek 
I  per  teacher  per  block 


\ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Educational  Rescarcl\  and  Development 

4665  Lampson'Avc. 

Los  Altmitos^  C^ilif,  90720 

availability 

The  SWRLIGinn  Advanced  Reading  Program,  is.  available' 
for  the  1975-76  school  year  from: 
SWRL  Edqcational  Research  and  Development         ^  / 
Division  of  Resource  Services  .  ^ 

4665  Lampson  Ave^  '     ^  ' 

Los  Alamito^^CaliC.  90720  ^  . 

The  product  will  be  avitilable  for  the  1976-77  school 
year  from  the  distributor.  Copyright  v/hich  has  not  yet 
been  determined  is  projected  for  1975  or  1976.  , 

Ginn  and  Co.  \  . 

191  Spring  S.t." 

Lexington,  Mass.  02173  -  ' 


20,00 


120.00 
10.00 


Yearly 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Ginn  &  Co..  191 
Spring  St.. 
Ixxington.  Mass. 
02173 
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A  im-kagefor  9ilhgradc  stiulcnts  who  are  not  succeeding 
in  the  usual  language  arts  api)roaches  ^  \ 


Stratcgws  in  Communication  was  originally  designed  for  9lh.gradc  students  who  were  not 
succeeding  m  the  language  arts  taught  by  the  traditional  approaches.  I'he  program  is  no\v  . 
designed  to  he  used  in  a  regular  classroom,  without  the  necessity  of  segregating  the  so-called 
"slow  learners  "  it  provides  a  valuable  experience  for  all  studlMits,  ' 

Ihe  materials  in  this  package  include  a  manual  .for  teachors,  strategy  guides,  student 
strategies.  and»a  listening  record.  ''W         .  <  ' 

The  teacher's  manual  gives  the  teacher  the  background  of  the  project,  a  full  description 
ol  the  techniques  used  in  the  teaching  strategies,  a  description  of  how  to  use  the  strategies,  a 
list  of  program  and  course  goals,  an  appendix  on  the  use  of  role  playing  in  the  classroom,  an 
appendix  of  models,  and  a  table  of  contents  listing  objectives,  for  all  the  strategies  and  an 
index  to  the  manual  and  the  strategy  guides.  • 

T  here  are  117  strategy  guides  in  interaction,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
I-ach  strategy  is  on  a  separate  card  for  easy  reference  and  various  combifiations. 

Learning  strategies  for  students  in  inexpensive  pads  accompany  the  guides  so  that  tjiey  •  . 
mav  be  given  to  students  and  serve  as  introductions  and  guidelines  for  their  participation, 
riic}  are  not  workbook  or  programed  exercises,  but  rather  guides  which  allow  students  to 
select  their  own  learning  objectives,  activities,  and  evaluation  strategics.  A  record  of  sounds 
m  \arious  groupings  is  provided,  with  suggestions  for  a  number  of  uses. 

I  he  instructional  design  allows  for  complete  indi'vidqali/ation  of  learning  activities,  with 
teachers  and  pupils  ably  to  select  themes  or  topics  for  interaction  and  individuals  selecting  or* 
designing  their  own  learning  strategies  and  pursuing  their  (Wn  unique  interests.  The  teacher  ' 
uses  the  teaching  strategies  for  motivation  and  exploratiofi.  while  the  students  u.se  their 
learning  strategies  for  specific  activities.  4 


J 


SI  lUKGT  ARFA(S) 

This  is  a  set  of  language  arts  materials  including 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  \vritmg. 

,  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFIC  IARIES  ^ 

The  intended  users  .ire  junior  high  school  students, 
grades  1.  to  0,  who  arc  not  succeeding  in  traditional 
.  Hnglisb  courses 

riie  field  lest  indicated  that  the  materials,  if  selected 
proper!),  can  be  effective  at  an\  of  the  above  grade  levels 
with  students  of  an\  abilitv 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 

'     The  program  goals  are  to  aid  the  teacher  in  the 
promotion  of  student  growth  and  helping  the  student:  ( I  ) 
lo  learn  that  a  student's  own  perceptions,  experiences,  and 
vaUies   a  personal  world  view    arc  valid  measures  of  what 
the  student  hears  and  reads.  (2)  to  develop  rcsponsibilitv 
for  a  students  mvg  learning.  (3)  to  reeogni/e  a  students 
own  rcsponsibilitv  to  the  group,  (4)  to  gain  and  improve 
jflvills  in  group  communications  processes;  (5)  to  gain 
respect  for  the  fruitful  exchangt;^  of  ufcas.  (6)  to  gain  a 
workable  ii^nderstandmg  of  the  dvnamics  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening.  {'^)  to  gain  a  meaningful  experiene'c 
in  identifving  the  exploring  issues  and  in  making  decisions. 


and  (8;  to  learn  various  approaches  to  learning,'  , 
interpreting,  and  measuring  information. 

In  addition,  there  are  117  .specific  behavioral  objectives, 
One  for  each  .strategy,  all  of  which  support  the  program 
goaLs*.  *  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Teaching  Strategies  in  Communicatum  is  intended  for 
supplementary  cla.ssroom  u.se  as  an  extra  resource  for 
teachers  and  students  vvho  want  and  need  to  individuali/e  • 
their  program.s.  They  are  organized  in  a  sequence  in  order 
to  .sy.stematically  build  toward  broader  concepts  and  more 
highly  developed  skills.  However,  no  particular  sequence  is 
nece.s.sary. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Fach  teaching  strategy  has  a  list  of  evaluation  suggestions 
lor  teacher  use  at  the  conclusion  of  the  learning  aetivities 
which  reference  eaeh  objective,  leaehers  are  eneouragcd 
to  assist  .students  in  planning  their  own  assessment. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Some-activities  take  as  little  as  I.S  or  20  minutes,  vvhde 
others  could  grow  into  extended  sequences  lasting  several 
class  periods  of  40  or  .SO  minutes  each.  I'he  strateeies  arc 
flexible 
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IMPI,EMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  strategies  are  mostly  content  free,  the>  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  'an^ilmost  infinite  array  of  curricular 
'  materials  This  attempt  to  provide  the  teacher  with 
strategies  which  are  instructional!)  sound  is,  therefore^ 
compatible  with  numerous;  curriculums. 

The  strategies  articulate  well  with  an>  number  of  class 
^^^rgani/ational  plans  In  the  -field  test,  tlicv  were  used  in 
self  contained  homerooms.  departmentali/,cd  arrangements, 
cross  grade  groupings^  and  team  situations. 

The  strategies  were  designed  lo  be  free  of  spc^ifiL  media 
rcqnirt-'mcnts  E\|uipmcnt  and  other  materials  rcadil) 
availaMc  in  cvcr>  junior  high  school  can  and  should  be 
used  with  the  strategies  For  example,  all  field  test  teachers 
had  Cassette  plavers  and  recorders  available  and  were  able 
to  use  regular  librar>  and  otf]er  materials  existing  in  their 
schools  The  strategies'*  are  not  dependent  on  an>  one 
specific  piece  of  equipment  or  set  of  books. 

FVrsonncI  training  costs  would  be  minirtuiK  although 
inscrvitc  support  would  enhance  the  use  of  the  strategics. 
Because  simic  teachers  expressed  a  feeling  of  inadeijuac)  in 
carr>ing  on  group  activities  suggested  b>  strategies  like  rule 
plaving,  small  discussu^n  sessions,  and  dramatisations,  a  set 
of  interaction  strategics  was  added  to  help  teachers 
establish  a  classroom  climate  for  interaction. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  nviterials  were  reviewed  mhouse  for  fairness  to 
human  subjects  and  were  found  not  to  be  harmful  or  place 
any  uulividual.  scx,  or  group  at  risk 
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Claims 

The  materials  have  been  used  and  studied  carefully  in 
more  than  30  classrooms  and  have  been  reviewed  by 
content  experts.  Classroom  teachers  who  used  the  materials 
and  the  experts  .who  reviewed  them  agreed  that  the 
package  was  pne  of  the  best  c^ollections  of  a  variety  of  ^ 
activities  for  teaching  language  arts  of  which  they  were 
aware.  Most  teachers  reported  that  the  material?  worked 
well  as  a  supplement  to  their  regufar  curriculum  and  style, 
of  teaching.  Of  the,  teachers  Completing  an  apalysfs  of  the 
materials,  96  percent  sSid  the  materials  had  merit,  75 
percent  thought  the  product  met  needs  not  addressed  b> 
other  existing  materials,  and  81  percent  s*:id  they  would 
recommend  them  to  a  fellow  teacher.  / 

The  comments  of  teachers  and  experts  indicated  that  the 
materials  did  contribute  toward  achieving  student 
involvement  and  responsibility  goals.  The  materials  also 
provided  a  variety  of  suitable  activities  and  gnicleljnes  * 
which  wete  .viewed  as  a  valuable  support  and  aid  for  the 
teacher  who  wanted  tu  use  group-teaching  techniques. 
When  used  as  a  supplementary  curriculum,  teathers^  found 
the  materials  interesting,  relevant,  and  challenging.  A  . 
detailed  evaluation  report  for  the  materials  is  available 
from  the  developer  upon  request.  Indications  for  minor 
revisions  of  the  materiiijs  based  on  evaluation  data  are 
included  in  the  report.* 

All  field  test  teachers  were  selected  randomly  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  materials  were  found  to  be 
transportable  to  rural,  city,  and  suburban  sites  without 
special  teacher  education  or  otheV^.  installation  activities. 
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Rc(|Uirv-(l  items 

I  cache  r  s  manual 

Set  of  teaching  strategics 

Set  of  learning  strategics 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantit>  Needed 

I  per  teacher 
I  set  per  teacher 
Pads  of  30  per  strateg) 


<\>>t  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

lo  be  announced* 
lo  he  iinnounced 
To  be  announced 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distrihutor 


Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  vearl\ 


To  be  announced 
lo  be  annodnced 
lo  be  announced 


•f.vtimatcd  \carlv  cost  per  student  including  installation  Cost  of  S4  50 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  6ldg. 

710  SW,  2d  Ave;  . 

Portland,  Orcg.'  97204      -  ^ 

:  Sandra  Scoficld^  Cfajcf  Developer  ^ 

Norman     Hamiltonv  Director  of  Curriculum 
Devek>pn|^.t  Programs  Division  * 

AVAILABILITY       .  - 

The  nudertftk  were  conipletted  in  (^tober  1974,  and  a 
siieardi  ftpr  a  publMier  will  b^gin  shoruy.  Trial  kits  will  be 
availaWe  from  the  devebper  for  loan  and  examination 
under  controMed  fituations: 

N^idrariM  Regiqn^  Educational^^Laboratory 

Lindsay  Bkig.  ^ 

7*0SW.  2d  Ave^  ^  - 

Portland,  dreg.  97204 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  which  insures  tlmt  chilJreu  will  be  ready  to 
learn  to  read  when  they  begin  forfruil reading  instruction 


The  Pre  Reading  Skills  Program  (PRS)  is  an  instructional  program  developed  to  prepare 
kind(!rgarten  children  to  learn  reading.  PRS  represents  a  new  approach  to  reducing  reading 
failure.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  with  proper  instruction  prior  to  forma!  reading,  a 
significant  number  of  reading  failures  can  be  avoided.  The  program  does  not  teach  reading, 
rather,  it  insures  that  children  will  be  ready  to  learn  to  read  when  the>  begin  formal  reatling 
instruction. 

The  selection  of  skills  taught  in  PRS  is  based  on  more  than  5  years  of  research  on  the 
reading  process  and  on  learning  to  read.  To  be  included  in  the  program,  a  skill  had  to  meet 
tivo  basic  criteria.  A  direct  relationship  to  the^  reading  process  or  to  learning  to  read,  and  a 
high  correlation  with  reading  success.  In  addition,  a  skill  was  selected  if  a  significant  number 
of  children  lacked  it  when  entering  kindergarten.  Five  visual  and  sound  skills  form  the  basis 
of  instruction  for  PRS.  Letter  order,  letter  orientation,  word  detail,  sound  matching,'  and 
sound  blending  In  addition  to  these  five  skills,  sound-picture  association,  letter-sound 
correspondence,  and  rhyming  are  taught  in  PRS. 

The  center's  research  showed  that  abilities  in  these  prereading  skills  vary  widely  within  a 
group  of  children,  thus  implying  that  an  individualized  program  is  necessary  to  meet  each 
cljildX  needs  Individualized  instruction  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  concept  of  PRS. 

The  instructional  program  to  teach  the  five  skills  consists  of  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
activities  For  each  skijl.  the  child  is  guided  from  smiple  concrete  applications  of  the  skill  to 
more  complex  and  abstract  applications.  The  instructional  program  includes  large-group, 
small-group,  and  individual  activities.  Large-group  instruction  is  used  primarily  to  introduce 
new  concepts  and  materials.  Individual  activities,  which  include  take-home  games  (games  that 
children  make  in  school  and  keep),  are  used  to  reinforce  the  skills.  However,  the  primary 
means  of  instruction  in  PRS  is  small-group  games.  Children  are  assigned  to  games  according 
to  their  individual  needs.  Small-group *games  are  the  instructional  focus  of  PRS  not  only 
because  they  provide  a  means  to  individualize  instruction,  but  also  because  they  actfvely 
involve  a  child  in  learning  the  skills.  Small-group  games  also  give  the  child  valuable  social 
experiences  and  aid  in  the  development  of  a  positive  attitude  toward  reading. 

PRS  is  easy  for  a  teachcE  to  implement.  The  sequences  of  activities  to  teach  the  skills 
are  presented  m  two  separate  schedules— one  for  visual  skills  and  one  for  sound  skills.  Each 
activity  listed  in  the  schedule  is  described  on  a  card  in  the  teacher  s  resource  file.  PRS 
teac         materials  are  designed  to  assist  a  teacher  in  effectively  individualizing  instruction 
There  are  a  diagnostic  lest  to  determine  eSth  child's  skill  needs  and  a  management  system 
to  help  the  titacher  keep  track  of  each  child's  progress 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  arc  reading,  readmess  and  prereading  skills 

INTENDED  LSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

PRS  was  developed  as  in  instructional  program  for 
kindergarten  children  How^etcr.  it  is  also  used  with  older 
and  younger  children  who  need  instruction  m  prereading 
skills 

Although  PRS  was  designed  to  be  used  with  F.nglish 
speaking  students,  it  is  currently  being  used  with 
apprv)xiniately  275  children  who^c  primary  language  is 
Spani.sh  The  developers  feel  that,  with  minor. adaptations, 
this  program  will  benefit  children  m  this  special  target 
audience  These  adaptations  are  currently  being  made 
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GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  PRS  are.  ( 1 )  To  teach  children  the  five 
prereading  skills,  thus  msuring  ihat  children  have  the  ability 
to  match  letters,  letter  strings,  or  printed  words,  taking  into  ^ 
account  the  orientation  and  order  of  the  letters  and  the; 
full  configuration  of  the  words,  the  abihly  to  match  words 
on  the  basis  of  constituent  sounds  and  tt)  decide  whether  a 
given  word  contains  a  particular  sound,  and  the  ability  to 
blend  sounds  into  real  words  using  letierv  as  stimuli  for  the 
sounds,  (2)  to  accustom  children  to  a  reading  environment 
so  that  thc\  feel  comfortable  with  reading  instruction,  (3) 
tv»  acquamt  children  with  the  vocabulary  used  in  beginning 
reading  instruction  and  a  variety  of  bvjoks.  stones,  and 
other  language  art  materials,  and  (4)  to  insure  that 
children  acquire  a  positive  attitude  toward  reading 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  instructional  activities  to  teach  the  five  skills  are 
organized  into  two  independent  schedules,  and  for  eacli 
skill  there  is  an  independent  unit  or  sequence  of  activities 
The  three  units  to  teach  the  three  vi^sual  skills  comprise  the 
visual  schedule,  and  two  units  to  teach  the  two  sound  skills 
comprise  the  sound  schedule  Within  each  visual-skill 
unit  the  lessons  are  sequential,  but  the  three  skill  units 
may' be  done  in  a  variety  of  orders.  Information  for 
determining  the  most  appropriate  order  of  instruction  for 
the  three  visual  skills  is  provided  in  the  teacher^s  guide 
folders.    Within  each  of  the  sound-skill  units,  the  lessons 
are  also  sequential;  but,  unlike  the  visual  units,  the  two 
sound  units  must  be  done  in  the  order  in  which  they  ' 
appear  in  the  sound  schedule. 

PRS  is  an  individualized  program  which  children  may 
mo<c  through  at  thei-  own  pace  They  may  skip  any  of  the 
visual  and  sound  skill  units,  based  on  the  results  of  the 
diagnostic  test  that  is  included  in  the  program. 

There  are  many  ways  to  schedule  PRS  into  the  daily 
curriculum  One  way  is  to  allot  a  20-  to  30.niinute  block 
of  time  daily  for  the  lesson.  Another  way  is  to  allot  less 
time  specifically  for  PRS  activities  and  to  integrate  selected  . 
program  activities  into  different  areas  of  the  curriculum  A 
third  way  to  use  the  program  is  to  incorporate  the 
activities  into  a  learning-center  approach ' 

PRS  is  a  self-contained  instructional  system.  Each  activity 
listed  in  the  sound  and  visual  schedules  is  keyed  to  an 
activity  card  which  describes  the  purpose,  group  size, 
materials,  and  procedures  for  doing  the  activity.  Ail  the 
materials  necessarv  for  the  activities  are  included  in  the 
kit 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

PRS  uses  two  types  of  assessment  — formal  and  informal 
Formal  skill  assessment  is  done  with  the  skills  tests,  which 
consist  of  individually  administered  tests  for  each  of  the 
five  prcreading  skills  The  xkills  test  huuklet  contains  a 
single  test  for  each  of  the  skills,  il^praciice  test,  and  an 
administrator's  manual,  tach  test  is  a  diagnostic  criterion- 
referenced  test.  A  teacher  may  use  the  skills  test  to 
determine  whether  children  need  instruction  in  a  specific 
skill.  The  skills  tests  may  also  be  used  to  determine 
whether  children  need  to  participate  in  PRS  or  whether  the 
children  are  ready  to  begin  formal  reading  instruction,  if 
the  children  master  four  of  the  five  skills  tests,  they  have 
the  necessary  visual  ^nd  auditory  skills  to  begin  reading 
instruction  Informal  assessment  is  done  by  evaluating 
children  as  they  play  games,  do  practice  sheets,  and  learn 
sound-pictyre  and  letter  sound  correspondences.  Informal 
assessment  of  activities  shows  the  children's  levels  of 
development  for  a  specific  skill  af^d  whether  the  children 
are  succeeding  with  materials  at  those  levels.  An  evaluation 
criterion  is  provided  for  each  activity  Mastery  of  an 
activity  IS  recorded  on  each  of  the  children's  record  card 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  sequences  of  activities  for  the  sound  and  visual  skills 
in  PRS  are  given  separately  so  that  the  teacher  has 
maximum  flexibility  in  incorporating  the  program  into  the 
kindergarten  curriculum.  Most  teachers  use  PRS  5  days  a 
week,  alternating  daily  between  visual  and  sound  activities. 
Some  teachers  prefer  to  use  PRS  only  3  to  4  days  a  week, 
doing  a  visual  activity  I  day  and  a  sound  activity  the  next! 
Other  teachers  use  Pi^S  3  days  a  week  and  do  both  a 
sound  and  visual  activity  each  day. 

Most  lessons  in  PRS  are  designed  to  take  about  20 
minutes  a  day.  However,  early  in  the  year,  the  lessons  are 
shorter  to  accommodate  cliildren*s  short  attention  spans, 
while  lessons  later  in  the  year  may  be  as  long  as  30 
minutes.  The  length  of  time  any  one  child  spencL  daily  on 
PRS  activities  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  instruction  the 
child  requires  for  mastery  of  a  skill,  as  well  asjhe  - 
organizational  methods  adopted  by  the  teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Information  from  the  1974-75  field  test  of  teacher 
training  techniques  indicates  that  a  teacher  can  implement 
PRS  using  only  the  information  in  the  teacher's  materials. 
The  teacher's  guide  folders  provide  all  the  information  a 
teacher  needs  to  be  able  to  implement  the  program, 
including  step-by-step  procedures  for  starting  PRS. 
However,  a  preservice  workshop  will  aid  a  teacher  in 
beginning  PRS,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  workshop  be 
held  if  a  number  of  teachers  m  one  area  will  be  using 
PRS. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

One  PRS  kit  containing  f  nough  materials  for  1  teacher 
and  60  chilcjren  (2  kindergarten  sessions)  can  be  purchased 
for  $455  The  continuation  costs  of  yearly  consumable 
items  (record  cards,  sound-picture  cards,  and  letter-sound 
cards)  is  $52  40  for  64  children— which  averages  less  than 
$0  90  per  child  The  continuation  cost  of  ditto  masters, 
which  are  consumable  every  2  years,  is  $20.95. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  claasroom  teacher  can  implement  PRS  without  any 
special  training 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

All  the  PRS  materials  have  been  designed  to  be  free 
of  racial,  sexual,  and  other  biases  and  have  been  submitted 
to  qualified  consultants  to  verify  this.  During  4  years  of 
field  testing,  information  gathered  from  teachers  has  never 
included  reports  of  possible  harm  associated  with  the 
program. 

PRS  IS  self-contained  and  can  be  used  by  teachers  with 
no  special  training,  as  evidenced  by  its  current  use  in  32 

States.  Most  of  the  teachers  using  PRS  have  had  no 
instructional  or  informational  contact  with  the  developers 

beyond  the  teacher's  guide  folders  included  in  the  PRS 
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kit  Studies  in  progress  indicate  that  there  is  no  major 
difference  in  implementation  between  these  teachers  and 
teachers  who  have  taken  part  in  an  inscrvice  workshop 
However,  a  1/2  Jay  preservice  Wi)rkshop  will  de**reabe  the 
teaeher's  initial  burden  in  st;yrriTv^  the  program 

Claims        ^  ^ 

PRS  has  a  subsfantial  positive  effect  on  children's 
achievement  iin  prcrcuding  skills  In  an  evaluation  stud>  of 
over        children  sampled  from  43  classes,  children  who 
used  PRS  scored  significantly  higher  than  nonu,sers  on  Z 
t>pci  o{  measures,  1  measure  based  on  the  program  tests 
an'J  another  based  un  a  .standardized  reading  readiness  te^t 
That  ^tud>  also  showed  that  children  retain  the  skills 
taught  in  PRS  between  kindergarten  ancL  1st  grade.  In 
addition.  PRS  was  found  to  be  espeeiaH^wfective  for 
children  who  would  not  otherwise  develop  ^he  prereading 
skills  and  would,  therefore,  have  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read 

PRS  is  enjoyed  b>  children,  appreciated  by  parents,  and 
supported  and  endorsed  b>  teachers  and  principals  These 
attitudes  have  been  repi»rtcd  b>  teachers  in  an  extensive 
questionnaire  and  inter vievv  surve>    These  teachers  state 
that  children  I*>ok  forward  Ui  the  program  activities. 


choosing  them  during  their  free  playtime.  In  response  to 
materials  the  children  take  home,  parents  frequently  vc^ce 
their  appreciation  in  being  informed  about  the  program  and 
in  being  given  games  to  play  at  home  with  their  children. 
Teachers  feel  the  program  is  worthwhile,  practical  to 
implement,  and  completely  equipped.  Principals  have 
commented  to  center  staff  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
Ist-grade  reading  performance  of  children  who  have  had 
PRS, 

The  claims  that  the  prereading  skills  stressed  m  PRS  are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  success  m  reading  instruction 
awaits  results  of  long-range  evaluation.  Studies  have 
established  part  of  this  claim,  namely,  that  few  children 
who  are  reading  successfully  at  the  end  of. the  1st  grade 
fail  to  show  mastery  of  these  skills.  Thus,  the  prereading 
skills  are  logically  necessary  for  reading  success. 

The  research  base  for  the  Pre- Reading  Skills  Program  is 
an  important  factor  in  its  development.  Development  at  the 
Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center  assures  the 
quality  of  the  initial  research  studies  and  of  the  4  years  of 
field-test  evaluations.  The  research  for  the  program  has 
been  described  in  15  re^rts,  most  of  which  have  also 
been  published  in  scholarly  journals.  The  complete 
developmental  history  of  the  program  has  also  been 
documented  and  is  reported  in  seven  technical  reports. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Rcplucement  Rate 
and  Cost 


1  I^RS  kit  including  stud^it  and  teacher       1  kit  per  kindergarten  445.00  (subject  to 

materials  classroom  ( I  teacher  and  2  change) 

sessions  of  children) 

Stodent  materials  including  games,  books, 
manipulatives,  record,  sound  picture 
cards,  and  letter  sound  cards 

Teacher  materials  includmg  schedule 
b()ok,^source  file,  diagnostic  test, 
teacher's  guide  folders,  management 
$>stem  (including^sludenl  record  cards), 
ditto  masters,  and  class  charts 


Reusable  except 
consumable 
materials  listed 
helow: 

Sound  picture  and 
letter  sound  curds 
replaced  yearly; 

student  record  cards 
replaced  yearly;  ditto 
masters  replaced 
every  2  years 


Source  if  Different 
'  from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOK: 

Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin  ^ 
Madison.  Wis.  53706 


I 


Richard  L.  Vcnczky,  Director 
Susan  D.  Ptttelman,  Lead  Author 
Marga  R.  Kamm,  Lead  Author 
Ronald  C,  Leslie,  Test  Development  Specialist  and  ' 
Author 

AVAILAIILITY 

PRS  was  copyrighted  in  1974  by  the  Board  ofji^gehts 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  and  irCurrently 
avaihible^  from  the  publisher. 

An  adaptation  of  specific  PRS  materials  for  'Spanish- 
speakiiif  chikiren  is  being  planned.  The  estimated  date  of-- 
compietton  fofthe  preliminary  version  is  September  1976. 

An  awareness  brochure  about  PRS  is  available  from 
Encycioptdia  Britannica^Educationa]  Corporation  (EBB).  A 
fihnstrip  presenting  a  general  overview  of  PRS  is  presently 
bcmg  developed  by  EBE?  alftough  it  is  not^yet  known 
whether  the  filmstrip  wUI  be  available  to  the  general  ^ 
public.  An  impSemealataon  fttmstrip  entitt^  "Small  Group  t 
iiM  been*  developed  at  the  Wisconsin -Research  and 
Devetopmenl  Center.  PRS  deaionstratton  site's  are  presently 
being  identified*  For  information,  conuct: 

Encyclopedia  JBritaonicm  Educational  Corp* 

425  NortK  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept  lOA 

Chicago,  JU.  60611  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING  SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT  (WDRSD)     WORD  ATTACK 


RD  030  009 


A  program  which  embles  the  teacher  to  focus  instruction 
on  specific  reading  development  of  students  in  grades 
K-6 


The  Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development  (WDRSD)  is  an  objective-based 
management  system  that  provides  structure  and  substance  for  an  clementar>  school  reading 
program,  kindergarten  through  grade  6.  It  provides  the  basis, for  a  skill-oriented  approach  to 
tlic  teaching  of  reading  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  master)  of  essential  subskills  will 
contribute  to  successful  reading  performance.  To  state  objectives  for  reading  instruction  is  to 
specif)  what  teachers  want  children  to  learn.  Writing  objectives  permits  teachers  to  focus 
instruction  for  each  child  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  child's  learning.  Focusing  skill  instruction 
J         demands  that  the  teacher  know.  (1)  Which  skills  are  essential,  (-2)  where  each  child  is  m  the 
development  of  skills,  and  (3)  what  is  available  to  teach  those  specific  skills. 

The  word  attack  element  of  the  design  enables  the  teacher  to  systematize  and  focus 
instruction  on  the  specific  reading  skills  that  will  help  the  child  decode  words  independentlv. 
Forty  fi\e  skills,  organized  into  lOur  levels  and  described  in  terms  of  behavioral  objectives, 
comprise  the  word  attack  element.  These  four  levels,  A-D,  correspond  roughly  to  grade 
levels  K-3 

The  word  attack  components  are.  ( I )  A  criterion-referenced  instrument  for  each  of  the 
skills  which  allov^s  the  teacher  to' ascertain  where  each  child  is  in  the  development  of  these 
abilities,  (2)  a  pupil  profile  cSi^d  which  lists  all  45  s^unsT^ind  serves  as  ^he  major  means  of 
recordkeeping  for  each  individual  child,  (3)  the  teacher's  rti»ource  files  which  aid  the  teacher 
in  the  organization  of  instructional  materials  for  qach  skill  (in  addition  to  providing 
references  to  previously  published  commercial  materials  and  providing  recommended  ^ 
actiMties,  these  files  ser\e  as  repositories  into  which  materials  and  *ictivities  can  be  inserted 
by  each  teacher). 

The  materials  are  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  individualize  instruction 
bv  focusing  on  skills.  In  practice,  a  teacher  determines  the  appropriate  instructional  Tevel  for 
each  student  by  administering  the  criterion-referenced  fests.  After  the  test  results  are 
recorded  on  the  pupil  profile  cards,  the  teacher  forms  instructional  skill  groups  according  to 
the  needs  of  each  child.  Then,  employing  the  teaching  techniques  most  suitable  for  that 
teacher's  personality  and  abilities*as  well  as  for  students'  individual  learning  styles,  focused 
skill  instrucl4t)n  begins.  Following  the  instructional  period,  students  are  assessed  with  the 
criterion  referenced  mastery  test  available  for  each  skill,  upon  mastery  of  a  skill,  the  pupil 
cards  are  used  to  regroup  students  for  instruction  in  a  new  skill. 

Thus,  individual  progress  is  monitored  as  students  move  from  skill  to  skill  and  from  one 
level  to  the  next  as  each  subsequent  level  is  mastered.  Upon  completion  of  all  four  word 
attack  element  skill  levels,  the  student  will  be  able  independently*  to  attack  phonically  or 
structurally  regular-  words  and  will  recognize  all  common  irregular  Dolch  list  words. 


SUBJECT  AREAUS) 
Reading 

Within  each  level  of  the  word  attack  element,  the  skills 
and  objectives  arc  clustered  and  sequenced  into  three 
maji)r  lype.>  of  word  decoding  strategics.  Sight  word 
vocabulary,  phonic  analysis,  and  structural  analysis.  Skills 
and  objectives  to  develop  caeh  of  these  strategies  are 
prescntcil  at  each  level  In  addition  t  >  these  three  major 
word  attack  .strategies,  selected  tradition<il  readiness  skills 
are  developed  at  le\els  A  and  B 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Flementary  teacfiers  who  work  with  students  in  grades  K 
to  3  are  the  primary  users  of  the  word  attack  element. 
Although  it  is  assumed  that  the  essential  skills  in  word 
attack  will  be  introduced  to  the  average  ehild  m  the  early 
elementary  school  years,  many  teachers  in  grades  4  »o  6 
have  used  the  materials  with  their  students  Likewise, 
residing  teachers  have  found  that  these  materials  can 
profit .ibiy  be  used  with  disabled  readers  at  all  age  kvcis 
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(;OAL(S)  OR  PrRP()SE{S) 

Ihc- purpose  of  this  s>stem  is  to  organi/c  instruction  to 
enahle  children  to  attack  mdopondenlly  phonieally  and/or 
structurallj  regular  words  and  to  recognize  all  common 
irregular  Dolch  list  words 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  instructional  system  nia>  be  used  in  a  nuiltiunit 
organizational  framework  or  in  a  traditional  self-contained 
classroom   Word  attack  may  be  implemented  at  any  grade 
levej^if  the  teacher  feels  the  child  needs  the  particular 
skills  The  level  of  instruction  of  each  child  is  determined 
hy  the  criterion-referenced  tests  Skills  are  taught 
sequentially  from  one  level  to  the  next,  and  a  child 
progresses  to  the  next  level  only  by  mastering  all  skills  at 
the  previous  level  However,  the  skills  within  a  level  are  ^ 
not  arranged  in  a  strict  hierarchy  so  there  is  flexibility  in 
sequencing  instruction  The  Wiscohsin  Design  provides  the 
skill  development  aspect  of  the  total  reading  program,  and 
It  can  be  used  in  addition  to  the  regular,  reading  program 
of  .the  school  On  the  other  hand,  the  design  objectives 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  reading  program,  in  which 
case  prcmrnon  must  be  made  for  syjjtematic  and  ext-nsive 
application  of  the  skills. 

ASSEsiiMENT  PROVISIONS 

t/  nine  of  the  45  skills  are  assessed  by  the  use  of 
i^i" referenced  tests  which  are  paper  and-pcntil  and 
group  :idininisterable  with  two  parallel  forms.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  skills,  a  written  test  is  either  not 
appropriate  or  not  definitive  Therefore,  guidelines  for 
nulividual  performancQ.  tests  are  provided.  Througl^nit, 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  be  aware  of  informal  written 
and  oral  observations  to  assess  the  child  who  does  not 
perform  well  in  formal  as.se.ssment  situations 

Assessment  procedures  include-  ( 1 )  Break  in  testing  to' 
determine  the  instruction.^  level  of  each  student  (the  first 
k*vel  administered  is  determined  by  teacher  judgment  based 
on  all  available  inf()rmation)»  (2)  retesting  to  find  the 
instructional  level  of  a  child  who  may  have  been 
inappropriately  tested  the  first  time,  (3)  posltcsting  after 
skill  instruction  to  determine  whether  the  specific  skill  has 
been  learned  to  the  criterion  set  locally,  and  (4)  pretesting 
after  completion  of  skill  instruction  at  one  level  to 
determine  whether  the  student  has  "picked  up"  any  skills 
at  the  next  higher  level. 

Break  in  testing  .md  retesting  are  done  only  once, 
posttesting  and  pretesting  are  repeated  as  needed,  using 
parallel  forms  of  the  tests, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Skill  instruction  for^5  minutes  per  day,  approximately  2 
hours  per  week  for  yto  3  weeks,  is  recommended  for  each 
skill  not  previou.sly  jfiastered  hor.the  average  child  the 
program  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  3d  grade 
i(  instruction  begins  at  the  kindergarten  year,  level  A  of 
the  wyti  attack  objectives. 


IMPLEMfeNTATJON  PROCEDURES 

Teacher  communication,  organization,  cooperation,  and 
flexibility  are  required  if  the  word  attack  element  is\o  be 
successfully  implemented.  Teacher  inse.rvice  time  is 
required  at  the  local  level:  Prior  to  implementation, 
inservice  time  is  necessary  to  ae(|uaint  each  teacher  with 
the  system  and  is  again  important  after  the  teachers  have 

begun  implofnenting  the  system,  Inservice  should  be  x 

provided  to  help  teachers  schedule  instruction  and/catal^^ 
locally  available  materials  and  teacher-developed  Ictivitics^ 
for  appropriate  skills.  Based  on  the  center's  model  for 
implementation  of  ICE  and  its  components,  these  types  of 
inservices  are  optionally  available  through  the  ccn/er  or 
Nntional  Computer  Systems  of  Minneapolis  Minnesota, 
Changes  in  the  physical  environmentrmtTn^^juj^ju 
however,  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  teacher  time, 
teacher  cooperation  in  the  sharing*  of  students  is  most 
desirable.  This  requires  advance  scheduling  and  planning 
and  flexibility  in  organization, 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Although  it  is  desirable  to' have  an  extra  person  available 
to  aid  the  teacher,  the  system  does  not  require  extra 
personnel  for  implementation.  If  this  extra  help  is  provided, 
special  training  is  not  required.  However,  implementation 
would  be  facilitated  if  these  people  were  to  participate  in  a 
3-day  ^^orkshop.  If  outside  assistance  is  needed,  the 
publish<rr/distributor  provides  special  consultants  for  a  fee, 

A  starter  kit  which  contains  sufficient  quantities  of 
materials  for  4  teachers  and  up  to  175  students,  grades  K 
to  3»  is  available  from  the  publisher/distributor.  The  cost  of 
this  kit  is  $275  Spirit  masters  that  are  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  cost  $102,  Therefore,  initial  cost  for 
implementation  of  word  attack  is  approximately  $377  for 
\15  .students.  The  cost  per  individual  student  for  the  first 
year  is  $2,15.  Beyond  thi.s  initial  year,  the  continuation 
cost  is  M).57  per  individual-  student. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Over  4,000  .schools  in  4^^  States  of  the  United  States 
integrate  1  or  more  dlemcnt^  of  the  Wisconsin  Design  into 
their  reading  curriculums.  There  have  been  no  reports  that 
use  of  the  word  attack  element  has  had  any  harmful 
effects  on  students  or  teachers,  pvery  effort  has  been  madt 
to  eliminate  content  which  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted 
(is  perpetuating  biases  relating  to  religion,  age,  sex,  or  ' 
.socioeconomic  sta.tus.  If  a  potential  user  feels  any  such  bias 
does  exist  in  materials  for  any  skill,  the  user  is  encouraged 
to  delete  this  material  and  add  more  pertinent  material  to 
the  teacher*s  resource  file  folder. 

Althotigh  many  users  attend  a  3  day  workshop  "offered  by 
the  publisher/distributor  pri9r  to  beginning  implementation 
of  the  design,  many  others'do  not.  Inservice  in  each 
school  crjstrict  is  essential  for  effective  implementation,  but 
that  inservice  can  be  efficiently  accomplished  on  a 
complete^  local  level. 
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Cluinis 

Cuficeptuali/titiun  of  the  word  attack  clement  of  the 
IhsiOtiMti  Dcsti^n  was  done  with  exureme  care,  prc^eeding 
from  a  stud>  of  current  practices  and  relevant  reading 
research  to  review  and  evaluation  h)  reading  specialists  and  . 
practitioners,  f  rom  this  emerged  sequentially  arranged 
strands  of  skills,  bach  strand  represented  instructionally 
important,  consensually  validated  skills  which  were  then 
stated  as  measurable  and  instruc table  behavioral  objectives. 
The  qualitv  of  the  conceptuali/ation  of  the  l^YnofLsui 
-  Pe\t,Kfi  has  been  confirmed  bv  an  independent  panel  of 
experts 

All  materials  developed  in  the  word  attack  element 
were  prepared  and  reviewed  by  highly  trained  specialists  in 
curriculum,  measurement,  and  evaluation.  Development  of 
the  tests  and  instructional  materials  followed  the  center's* 
established  model  of  empirical  trvouts,  pilot  tests,  and  field 
tests  over  a  pcrK)d  of  3  years.  Appropriate  revisions  were 
made  Ihc  conmicrcial  version  repi^Us  the  program 
alterations  dictated  by  logical  and  empirical  validation 
tecHfiiques.  Commercial  publication  was  not  authorized 
until  the  pri>jcct  and  evaluation  staff  members  were 
convinced  that  the  program  was  of  the  highest  qualit).  An 
independent  comparative  studs  has  confirmed  this 
judgment 
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;  . 

Field  tests  conducted  by  the  center  and  studies 
*   eo;iducted  by  other  educational  agencies  confirm  that  both 
urban  and  nonurban  students  in  several  sections  of  the 
country  who  are  instructed  with  the  design  word  attack 
are  able  to  master  the  program  objectives  at  acceptable 
criterion  levels  Students  who  are  instructed  in  the  program 
perforin  better  on  program  objectives  than  students  who 
are  not  Year  to-year  school  wide  improvements  in  skill 
acquisition  occur  in  schools  implementing  the  program. 
Furthermore,  students  who  complete  the  word  attack 
element  perform  substantially  better  on  the  terminal 
^  objective  than  students  at  the  same  level  who  have  not 
completed  the  program. 

Although  norm  referenced  test  results  are  of  lesser 
concefh  to  the  design  that  attainment  of  program 
objectives,  field  tests  conducted  b>  the  center  have  shown 
that  urbap  and  nonurban  students  who  are  instructed  in  the 
program  perform  on  relevant  standardized  measures  as  well 
as  or  better  than  students  in  the  S>aine  school  performed 
prior  to  implementatton  of  th**  progpm. 

The  cenfer  conducted  two  field  tests  which  indicajed  that 
the  clement  can  be  effectivel)  implemented  in  a  wide 
range  of  elementary  schools  without  substantial  assistance 
from  the  developers. 
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Required  ItctnN 


Tests,  levels  A-D 


Spirit  masters 
Pupil  profile  cards 

Ratwmik  and  (httdchties 

lest  administrator's  manuals,  levels  A-D 

leacher\s  Planntni^  (ttiulc  Word  Attack 

Ieadier\  Resoiinc  hlc  Word  Attack 

huuher\  Resource  File  Word  Attack, 
Supplement  <V<;  /  ^ 

Card  note  her 

Can!  skewer 


MATERIALS 

Ouaniity  Needed 


AND  EQUIPMENT 


^  I  per  child  plus  extras 
retesting 


for 


I  set  per  school 
I  pe{  child 

I  per  school 

I  per  level  for  each  35 
students  at  that  level 

I  per  teacher 

I  per  3-4  teachers 

I  *per  3-4  teachers 

* 

1  per  2  teachers 
I  per  3-4  -teachers 


Cost  per  Item  in 
DollarN 


Available  only  in 
package  of  35;  tests 
individuall)  range 
25-.56 

102.()p 

Available  only  in 
package  of  100, 
individual  card,  .07 

5.00 

1,00  per  level 

3.00 
20.00 
12.50 


10  00 
L25 


Replaccnieni  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Consumable  with 
each  use 


Consumable  yearly 

Reusable  throughout 
program 

Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

[Unusable 
Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wise* 


Wayne  Otto,  Principal  Investigator 


AVAILABILITY* 


The  Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development: 
Word  Attack  clement  was  copyrighted  in  1972  by  thfe  Board 
.  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  for  the 
Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Cognitive 
Learning.  This  copyright  is  claimed  until  19ff0.  The  word 
attack/materiaJs  are  available  from: 

National  Coniputer  Systea^s/Educational  Systems  Division^ 

4401  West^76th  St; 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  S543S 

A  specimen  set  which  provides  a  sample  of  the  various 
.components  of  word  attack  is  available  from 
NCS/Educatipnal  Systems  Division  at  a  cost  of  $5.  A  series 
of  12  ftlmstripst  each  dealing  with  a  specific  topic  of 
introduction '  to  ^|he  If ^conjrm  Design,  may  be  purchased 
ffom  NCS  for  $100.  NCS  offers  free  1/2-day  orientation 
sessions  to  acquaint  interested  individuals  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  Wisconsin  Design. 

More  comprehensive  information  can  be  acquired  by 
attending  a  3-clay  implementation  Workshop.  These 
workshops  are  designed  to  train  key  school  district 
personnel  who  in  turn  will  offer  inscrvice  sessions  for 
teachers  in  their  own^  community.  The  cost  of  such  a 
workshop  k  $95,  In  addition  to  the  instruction,  participants 
receive  some  design  materials. 
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Behavioral  objectives  that  a  child  mi{St  master  to  read 
maps,  graphs,  and  tables 


The  Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development  CWDRSD)  is  an  objective-based 
management  system  that  provides  structure  and  substance  for  an  elementary  school  reading 
program,  kindergarten  through  grade  6.  It  provides  the  basis  for  a  skill-oriented  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  mastery  of  essential  subskills  will 
contribute  to  successful  reading  performance.  To  state  objectives  for  reading  instruction  is  to 
specify  what  teacherK  want  children  to  learn.  Writing  objectives  permits  teachers  to  focus 
instruction  for  each  child  and  thus  to  facilitate  children's  learning.  Focusing  skill  instruction 
demands  that  the  teacher  know  which  skills  arc  essential,  where  each  thild  is  in  skill 
development  and  what  is  available  to  teach  those  specific  skills. 

The  study  skills  element  of  the  WDRSD:  is  composed  of  71  skills  organized  into  7  levels 
and  described  jn  terms  of  behavioral  objccti>fes  which  specify  for  the  teacher  the  essential 
skills  a  child  must  master  in  order  to  competently  read  maps,  graphs,  and  tables,  and  to 
efficiently  use  reference  sources.  j 

Study  skills  components  include:  I.  A  criterion-referenced  instrument  for  each  skill 
allows  the  teacher  to  ascertain  where  e<ich  child,  grades  K-6,  is  in  the  development  of  these 
abilities,  (2)  a  unique  recordkeeping  systcm-^pupil  profile  cards— allows  the  teacher  to 
monitor  each  child's  skill  development,  «nd  (3)  a  teacher's  resource  file  folder  for  each  skill 
organizes  available  materials,  some  of  which  are  references  to  previously  published 
commercial  materials,  others  of  which  are  recommended  teacher  activities,  that  allow  for 
focused  skill  instruction.  * 

**Thc  teacher  first  administers  the  criterion *rpferenced  tests  for  the  skills  according  to  the 
appropriate  levels  of  the  students.  After  the  test  results  are  recorded  on  the  pupil  profile 
cardi,  the  teacher  forms  instructional  skill  groups  a^corJing  to  the  established  developmental 
needs*  of  each  child.  Specific,  focused  skill  instruction  then  begins,  employing  the  teaching 
techniques  most  suitable  for  th^t  ^teacher's  personality,  abilities,  and  competencies. 

Instruction  for  the  subskills  of  the  study  skills  element  begins  at  the  individual's  level 
with  continuous  progress  dependent  upon  the  student's  capacity  to  master  skills.  With 
completion  of  the  highest  level  of  study  skills,  the  child  should  have  attained  mastery  of  the 
terminal,  or  broad,  objective  of  t'le  study  skills  element. 

I 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Reading,  social  st\|dies,  mathematics  and  language  arts. 

The  Study  Skills  element  of  the  WCsconsin  Design  for 
^Reading  Skill  Development  is  divided  into  three  broad  areas: 
Maps,  graphs  and  tables,  and  reference  skills.  Each  of  these 
areas  is  further  subdivided  to  enable  teachers  to  focus 
instruction  properly  on  each  of  the  subskills.  The  subskills 
for  developing  mapreadmg  abilities  are  those  identified 
specifically  for  understanding  the  principles  of 
representation,  orientation,  and  measurement.  The 
progression  of  subskills  for  graph  and  table  reading 
includes  direct  extraction  of  information,  comparisons, 
'interpolations,  projections,  and  problem  solving.  Reference 
subskills  include  those  which  center  on  utilization,  location, 
organization,  and  evaluation  of  a  variety  of  resource 
materials. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Elementar>  school  teachers  who  work  with  children  of 
all  abilities  in  grades  K  6  are  the  primary  users  of  the 

2:S4 


study  skills  element  of  4ne  W'isconsm  Design,  Although 
designed  for  use  in  the  ^elementary  school,  the  study  skills 
objectives  have  been  used  and  are  being  used  by  junior 
high  teachers  as  well.  There  have  been  no  formal  field 
tests  of  implementation  at  the  postelcmentary-school  level. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  organize  instruction^ 
whic^lTwill  enable  the  child  to  learn:  ( I )  To  derive 
in/ormation  from  maps,  graphs,  and  tables,  {!)  to 
competently  use  standard  reference  sources,  and  (3)  to 
independently  locate  and  make  use  of  information  from 
several  types  of  sources. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  K-6  instructional  system^  may  be  used  in  a  multiunit 
organizational  framework  or  a  traditional  self-contained 
classroom.  The  student  may  begin  using  the  program  at 
any  grade  level  with  criteiion-referenced  assessment 
determining  the  instructional  level.  Skills  are  taught 
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sequentially  from  one  level  to  the  next,  and  a  child 
progresses  to  the  next  level  only  by  mastering  all  skills  at 
the  previous  level  However,  the  skills  within  a  level  are 
not  arranged  in  a  strict  hierarchy,  so  there  is  flexibility  in 
sequencing  instruction  It  is  possible  to  implement  the 
Study  Skills  instruction  during  the  time  of  the  school  day 
set  aside  for  reading  instruction.  Owing  to  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  skills,  however,  some  teachers  prefer  to  teach 
map  skills  during  the  social  studies  time  alldtrtient,  graphs 
anri  f'lbles  in  the  mathematics  time  segment,  and  reference 
skills  during  the  language  arts  period  The  skills  for  any  of 
the  three  areas  of  the  Study  Skills  can  be  used  as  an. 
instructional  base  or  as  an  instructional  monitor  depending 
upon  the  specific  school  situation,  in  general,  published 
materials  already  available  in  the  school  are  sufficient  to 
instruct  for  any  one  particular  skill.  The  focusing  of 
instruction  on  that  one  skill  allows  more  efficient  use  of 
those  materials. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Each  of  the  ''I  skills  in  the  J)rograni  is  assessed  b>  the 
use  C>f  a  criterion  referenced  test  For  most  skills,  a  paper 
and  pencil,  group  admmisterabic  test  is  available.  For  man> 
skills,  two  parallel  forms  exist  for  each  skill.  For  some 
skills,  a  formal,  written  test  would  not  be  appropriate,  thus 
guidelines  for  individually  assessed  performance  are 
prOMded  Throughout,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  be  aw^re 
of  informal  written  and  oral  observations  to  assess  the  child" 
who  does  not  perform  well  in  formal  assessment  situations. 
The  assessment  procedures  include:  (!•)  Break-in  testing  to 
determine  the  instructional  level  of  the  student  (the  first 
test  level  administered  is  determined  by  teacher  judgment 
based  on  all  available  information),  (2 J  retesting  to  find 
the  instructional  level  of  tlie  students  inappropriately  tested 
previously,  (3)  posttestmg  after  instruction  to  determine 
whether  the  skill  has  been  mastered  at  the  level  selected 
locally  (80  percent  is  recommepded),  and  (4)  pretesting 
after  completion  of  skill  instruction  at  one  level  to 
determine  whether  the  student  has  "picked  up'*  any  skills 
at  the  next  higher  level.  Break-in  testing  and  retesting  are 
done  only  once;  posttesting  and  pretesting  are  repeated 
periodically  as  nbeded,  using  parallel  forms  when  available. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Skill  instruction  for  25  minutes  per  day,  approximately  2 
hours  per  week  for  2  to  3  wee^ks,  is  recommended  for  each 
skill  not ^reviou.sly  mastered.  The  length  of  time  needed 
for  an  ffJdividual  to  complete  all  of  the  study  skills 
objectives  is  determined  by,  ( I )  The  instructional  level  at 
entry,  (2)  the  individual  learning  capacity  of  each  child, 
and  (3)  whether  instruction  is  properly  focused.  For  the 
average  child,  if  instruction  begins , at  the  kindergarten  year 
with  level  A  of  the  study  skills  objectives,  the  progiam 
should  be  completed  by  the  end^  of  grade  6. 

IMPLEMENTATION^  PROCEDURES 

Teachef  communication,  organization,  cooperatio  n,  and 
flexibility  are  required  if  the  study  skills  element  is  to  be 


successfully  implemented.  Teacher  mservice  training  is 
mandatory.  Prior  to  implementation,  mservice  time  is 
necessary  to  fully  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  system.. 
Once  the  program  is  implemented,  inservice  time  is 
necessary  to  schedule  instruction  and  to  become  familiar 
with,jand  properly  catalog  to  the  ^appropriate  skill,  all 
locally  available  published  materials  and  all  locally 
developed)  teacher  activities. 

No  changes  need  be  made  in  the  physical  enviropment 
of  the  school.  To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  teacher 
time,  however,  teacher  cooperation  in  the  sharing  of 
students  is  most  desirable.  This  requires  advance  scheduling 
and  flexibility  in  organization. 

Following  the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  model  for 
implbmerttatioh  ifft  IGE  and  its  components,  these  inservices 
are  optionally  available  from  the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  or 
National  Computer  Systems,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  publisher/distributor  has  made  available  a  Starter  Kit 
which  contains  sufficient  quantities  of  materials  for  6 
teachers  and  up  to  245  students,  grades  K-6.,  The  Starter 
Kit  costs  $396.  Spirit  masters,  for  use  throughout  the 
remainder  of;  the  >ear,  «..iount  to  $96.  The  total  amount  is 
$492,  or  about  $2  per  child.  ^ 

Beyond  the  initial  year,  the  continuation  cost  per 
individual  student  for  the  same  si/e  school  would  be 
approximately  $0:45  per  pupil. 

I 

Personnel  Required  for  Adoption  and  Implementation 

This  program  may  be  adopted  without  additional 
personnel;  however,  it  is  desirable  to  app)oint  one  person  to 
coordinate  the  implementation  efforts.  This  person  can 
direct  the  implementatjon  without  training,  but 
implementation  is  facihtated  by  attendance  at  a  3-day. 
workshop.  Consultants  are  available  through  the 
publisher/distributor  at  quotable  rates, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Asj^urances 

'  C)ne  or  moie  elements  of  the  Wisconsin  Design  are  used 
wijh  more  than  1,250,000  children  in  over  4,000  schools  in 
48  States  The  developers  and  publishers  have  not  received 
reports  of  harmful  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
st^idy  skills  element  or  any  other  element  of  the  design. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  content  which 
could,  in  any  way,  be  interpreted  as  perpetuating  biases 
relating  to  religion,  age,  sex,  or  socioeconomic  status.  If  a 
potential  user  feels  any  such  bias  does  exist  for  any  skill, 
that  user's  own  materials  can  and  should  be  added  to  the 
teacher's  resource  file  folder  for  that  skill. 

Although  many  users  attend  a  3-day  workshop  offered  by 
the  publisher/distributor  prior  to  beginning  implementation 
of  the  design,  many  other  users  do  not.  Inservice  in  each 
school  district  is  essential  for  effective  implementation,  but 
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inscrvice  can  be  efficiently  accomplished  on  a  completely 
local  level 

Claims 

I  Conceptualization  of  the  study  skills  element  of  the 
K'/ifri//«>/  Dcsiiifi  was  done  with  extrL*nK\care.  proceedmg 
,  from  a  study  of  current  practices  and  relevant  reading 
research  to  review  and  evaluation  by  reading  specialists  an\i 
practitioners  From  this  product  emerged  sequentially  arranged 
strands  of  skills.  Each  Vtrand  represented  instructionally 
important,  consensually  validated  skills  which  were  then 
stated  as  measurable  and  instructable  behavioral  objectives. 
The  quality)  of  thp  conceptualization  of  the  Wisconsin 
Design  has  been  confirmed  b>  an  independent  panel  of 
recognized  experts. 

2.  All  materials  developed  in  thV  study  skills  clemei{\ 
were  prepared  and  reviewed  b>  highly  trained  specialists  in 
curriculum,  measurement,  and  evaluation.  Development  of 
the  tests  and  instructional  materials  followed  the  Wisconsin 
R&D  Center's  established  model  of  empirical  tryouts«  pilot 
tests,  and  field  tests  over  a  period  of  4  years.  Revisions 
were  made  when  data  indications  required  them.  The 
commercial  version  reflects  the  program  alterations  dictated 
by  logical  and  empirical  validation  techniques.  Commercial 
publication  was^  not  authoriz^ed  until  the  design  project  and 
R&D  Center  evaluation  staff  members  were  c'onvinced  that 
the  program  was  of  the  highest  quality.  An  independent 
comparative  study  has  confirmed  this  judgment. 

3  Siitce  rbc  \U\ifmsifi  Pvsiiifi  is  a  criierion-rererenced 
systeoi  of  consensually  validated  skills^  the  major  evaluation 


question  to  be  answered  is  wheth(?k,  the  program  is  able  to 
meet  its  own  objectives.  Field  tests  conducted  by  the  R&D 
Center  confirm  that  both  urban  and  nonurban  students  in 
several  sections  of  the  country  who  are  instructed  with 
Wisconsin  Design  Study  Skills  are  able  to  master  the 
program  objectives  at  acceptabfe  criterion  level's.  Students 
who  are  instructed  in  tiiQ  program  perform  better  on  ' 
program  objectives^  than  students  who  are  not  instructed  in 
the  program.  Further,  year-to-year,  schb«ljyide 
improvements  in  skill  acquisition  occur  in  schools 
implementing  the  program.  ' 

4  Although  norm-referenced  test  results  are  of  lesser 
concern  to  the  design  than'attainment  of  program 
objectivqs,  field  tests  conducted  by  the  R&D  Center  have 
sjiown  that  urban  and  nonurban  students  who  are 
instructed  in  the'  program  perform  on  relevant  standardized 
measures  as  well  as,  or  better  than»  students  \n  the  saifie 
school  prior  lo  implementation  of  the  program. 

5.  Being  a  tightly  designed,  complex  reading  management 
system,  a  critical  question  is  whether  the  design  can  be 
implemented  in  schools  without*  substantial  assistance  from 
the  developers.  The  Research  and  Development  Center  ^ 
conducted  two  field  tests  to  ascertain  whether  such 
implementation  is  possible.  Evidence  indicates  that  the 
element  can  be  effectively  implemented  in  a  wide  range  of 
elementary  schools  without  the  presence  of  Research  and 
Development  Cente;  staff.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
program  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  by  teachers  and 
administrators. 
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Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

and  Cost  from  Distributor 


rests,  levels  A-D  ' 

1  per^rluld  plus  extras  for 
retesting 

Available  only  in 
package  of  35;  tests 
'   individually  range 
.25-.77 

Consumable  each 
time  unit  is  used 

I  CMS,  ieveisu--vj 

1  per  ehild  plus  extras  for 
retesting 

• 

Available  only  in 
package  of  35;  tests 
individually  range 
1,37-1.71 

Reusable 

Ansuer  sheets,  tests,  levels  E  it  - 

1  per  einid  plus  extras  for 

Available  only  in  ' 
individual  sheet  .1 1 

Consumable  each 

tinif*  unit 

Spirit  masters  for  retesting.  all  levels 

\  set  per  school 

96.00  total  for  set 

Consumable  yearly 

Piipil  prixlUe  cards 

1  per  child 

Available  only  in 
package  ofJJQOi 
individual  card  ,07^» 

Usable  throughout 
program 

Rotumuh  and  (hiiMmes 

1  per  school 

5.00 

Reusable 

Pest  *ulm(nisUator's  inamiais.  levels  A-(j  ' 

1  per  iJVel  for  each  35 
students  at  that  level 

1  00  per  level 

Reusable 

Veaeher'i  planning  guiJe.  Study  skills 

1  per  teacher 

3,00 

Reusable 

^VUcher  s  resource  file:  Siudy  skills 

1  per  3-4  teachers 

26.00 

Reusable 

Card  notcher' 

1  per  2  teachers 

10.00 

Reusable 

Card  skewer 

1  per  3-4  teachers 

1,25 

Reusable 

If 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items  Quantity  Needed  Com  per  Item  in 

^  Dollars 


DEVELOPER/aUTHOR:     .  . 

Wisconsin  Research  and  Deve^pment  Center 
,  University  of  Wisconsin  ^ 
^Madison,  Wis.  >      ,  '*  ' 

%    Wayne  Otto,  Prineipat  Investigator 

AVAILABILITY  *  v 

The  s.tudy  skills/element  was  copyrighted  in  1973  by  the'^ 
Board  of  Regents^  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  f*^ 
for  the  Wisconsin  Rjnearch  and  Development  Center  for  ♦ 
'  Cognitive  Learning;  This  copyright  is  claimed  until  1980.  » 
The  materials  are  available  from;v  , 

National^  Computer  Systems/Educational  Systems  Division^' 

4401  West*  76th  St.       .  ' 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  5S435  * 

\ 
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WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING  SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT   (WDRSDI    SELF  DIRECTED. 
INTERPRETIVE  AND  CREATIVE  READING 
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Thchitsis  for  a  skill-oricntcd  (ii)i)roacli  to  the  tcachiii}; 
of  rctiiiiiii;  in  urailcs  A'-ft 


I  bc  H'tMvnsm  Desit^n  for  Readini;  Skill  Development  (WDRSD)  is  an  objcctivc-bascd 
n  •  "^cment  system  that  provides  structure  and  substance  for  an  elementary  school  reading 
;       .n,  kimlcr^:arten  through  grade  6.  It  provides  the  basis  for  a  skilUoriented  approach  to 
\i    *  ^'hin^  of  rbading  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  tlyt  mastery  of  essential  sufiskills  will 
coMi  '  I'tc  t  )  successful  reading^  perlbrmance.  To  state  objectives  for  reading  instruction  is  to 
T  leachers  want  children  tiv  learn.  Writing  objectives  permits  teachers  to  focus 

:r..^i  .  •  ci.  Ji  child  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  child's  learning,  ^ 

.  ,  ,      >i  -  .sontial  skills  have  been  identified  in  the  design;  Word  attack, 
oompf'hv.,  Hju,  .nd  study  skills,  and  self-directed,  interpretive,  and  creative  reading  skills. 
The  seli  directed,  interpretive,  and  creative  reading  areas  differ  from  the  first  three  in  that 
the  objectives  for  these  skills  are  expressive  or  descriptive,  as  opposed  to  being  behavioral  or 
prescriptive. 

The  components  of  the  program  are  designed  to  be  used  by  the  teacher.  They  include; 
(I)  Teacher\  planning  guides-contains  the  expressive  t  bjcctives  and  overview  for  each 
element,  an  explanation  of  the  components,  and  suggestions  for  possible  metiiods  or 
implementation;  (2)  pupil  profile  card-- used  for  monthly  or  \earl)  .recording  of  the  number 
of  exposures  for  each  pupil  with  regard  to  each  skill.       wall  chart-^used  to  record  daily  or 
weeklj  exposures  for  each  child  in  the  classroom  with  regard  to  each  element,  and  (4) 
teacher's  resource  file-* 4 8  folders,  each  of  which  contains  activity  suggestions  for  teachers^to 
use  in  exposing  pupils  to  the  skills.  There  is  one  folder  for  each  skill  at  each  level.  There 
are  three  levels;  at^d  at  each  one  there  are  fi\e  skills  in  self-directed  reading,  six  in 
interpretive  reading,  and  five  in  creative  reading. 

In  order  to  implement  the  program,  a  teacher  identifies  an  appropriate  time  during  the 
da\  (eg,  language  arts  class)  when  one  or  more  pupils  may  focus  on  a  skill.  The  teacher 
selects  the  skills  b>  checking  a  wall*  chart  to  determine  the  area  of  skills  to  which  each  child 
has  had  the  least  exposure.  The  teacher  then  consults  the  teacher\s  resource  files,  selects  one 
or  more  appropriate  activity  suggestions,  gathers  or  makes  any  suitable  mtiterials,  and 
presents  the  lesson  to  the  child  or  group  of  children.  Some  activities  may  be  performed 
mdependentl>  b\  the  student.  After  the  activity  is  completed,  the  exposure  is  recorded  on 
the  classroom  wall  chart.  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  >ear,  pupils'  recordings  for  all  the 
skills  are  transferred  td^  their  individual  profile  cards. 


SI  BJECT  AREA(S) 

Sell-Direttcd,  uiloipicuve,  ,iiul  crcitive  reading 
Subject  areas  include.  Selecting  books  automatically, 
reading  rate  and  purpose,  following  directionj%,  jvclf- 
direction,  library  use,  writer's *j)urpose,  fact  or  fiction, 
character  traits,  emotional  reactions,  imagery,  figurative 
language,  story  outcomes,  and  dramatization,  oral/nuisical 
interpretations,  personal  narrative,  ^vntten  expression,  and 
visual  expression 

* 

INTENDED  LASERS  AND  HENEFIC  IARIES 

Ihc  product  is  designed  to  be  used  b>  all  clcmcntar> 
school  children  There  are  acti\itv  suggestions  at  each  of 
three  levels  which  pertain  to  children  at  a  certain 
age'grade  the  A  to  C  activities  are  appropriate  for  grades 
K  to  2,  the.D  to  li  are  for  grades  3  and  4,  and  f-  to  G, 

ERIC 


for  grades  5  and  6  The  developers  feel;  hi)we\er,  that  the 
skills  at  levels  F  to  G  are  also  appropriate  for.junior  high 
pupils,  and  the  activities  for  that  level  would  need  onl\ 
minimal  adaptation  for  use  with  12-  to  l4->^»ar-old. 


(;()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  the  Self- Direc  ted.  Interpretive,  and 
Creative  Readin}^  are:  ( 1 )  lo  provide  a  basis  for  a  skill 
oriented  approach  to  the  teaching  of  expressive  objectives. 
(2)  to  hel|>  teachers  svstemati/e  and  focus  their  instruction, 
(})  to  help  students  focus  on  their  learning  tasks;  (4)  to 
provide  both  the  teacher  and  student  with  an  nnitation  to 
explore  issues  of  particular  interest  to  them,  and  (5>  to 
permit  a  focus  on  all  of  the  important  aspects  of  reading 
instruction  for  which  there  are  mteiuicd,  )ct  unassessable, 
results  \ 
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PATTERNS  OF  l-SK 

This  K-6  instructional  program  ma\  he  used  in  a 
multiunit  organizational  framework  or  a  traditional  self- 
contained  classroom   In  Self- Directed.  Interpreth  e,  and 
Creatne  ReadiUi*  the  developers  leconimend  that  each  child 
be  exposed  to  ever\  skill  (at  the  child's  level)  a  minimum 
of  three  times  per  \ear  For  exanjple,  a  child  in  2d  grade 
would  be  exposed  three  times  each  to  the  five  skills  in 
self-directed  reading  at  levels  A  to  XT,  the  six  skills  irr 
interpretive  reading  at  levels  A  to  C,  and  the  five  skills  in 
^rctitive  residing  at  levels  A  to  C.  I  here  is  no  sequeneuig 
of^kills  or  of  activit)  suggestions  either  \imong  the  three 
eLn\nts  or  within  anv  one  elenienX  The  produce  mav  be 
uscil  as  a  specific  focys  for  a  language  lirts  class  or  .ts  a 
stjpplefticnt  for  students  not  currcntiv  involved  in 
instructional  groups  for  basic  skills  such  as  word  attack, 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

No  assessment  mstruments  were  developed  for  SclJ- 
Dirniid.  InttrprcliM .  and  Creuit\e  Readui}^,  Expressive 
objectives  merelv  describe  a  behavior  as  opposed  to 
prescribing  it.  The  results  are  not  expressed  in  common 
objectives  since  thev  are  related  to 'each  individuals  own 
abilities  No  seriL;ening  or  placement  is  necessarv  in 
implementing  the  program  since  all  pupiLs  are  exposed  to 
the  same  skills,  but  they  work  according  to  their  own 
capacitv  ^ 

TIMK  REQl  IREMENTS 

Sclf-Direited.  Interpreine.  and  Creathr  Readme  is 
designed  to  be  used*  from  the  beginning  of  kindergarten 
through  grade  6  The  child  is  exposed  3  times  to  cac'h  of 
IfS  skills  during  each  year  of  school  An  exposure  consists 
of  a  child  doing  an  activity  that  provides  an  opportunit\  to 
practice  a'skill  (eg,  predict  an  outcome  of  a  storv)  These 
activities  may  var\  in  length  from  5  minutes  to  I  hour. 
Because  of  such  diversity,  and  because  many  activities  can 
be  done  mdependently  by  the  student,  specifying  a  total 
time  in  terms  of  numbers  of  hours  would  have  little 
meaning. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Implementation  may  be  carried  out  by  the  classroom 
teacher,  intern,  aide,  or  librarian  Communication  among 
all  staff  members  is  important  in  an  individualized  program 
since  scheduling  of  skill  times  and  locations,  students,  and 
preparation  time  is  important  The  program  works  most 
effectively  if  the  staff  shares  ideas  and  experiences 
regarding  the  *^HIIs  Although  the  areas  of  this  product  are 
included  in  the  implementation  work,shops  for  Ihe 
Wisvoiism  Dcsiun  and  a  general  understanding. of  the 
design  is  highly  desirable  for  implenientatfon,  the  program 
can  easilv  be  installed  without  attending  these  workshops, 
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^MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Total  product  installation,  on  the  basis  of  a  1:25-30 
teacher-to-pupirratio  jn'an  elementary  school  of  6(K), 
would  approximate  50.47  per  pupil'.  Successive'annual  costs 
would  approximate  $50,  or  50.08  per  pupiL     .  / 

ASSURANCES^  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 
Assurances 

The  information  gathered  from  the  field  test  of  the 
materials  v^hich  involved  1,500  pupils  in  3  schools  indieattXs 
that  the  materials  can  stand  ajone  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher  and  can  be' successful!)  ifmplemented 
without  additional  aid  beyo/id  that  given  in  the  teacher's 
planning  guide.  The  developers  and  publishers  have  no\ 
deceived  an>  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Activity  suggestions  in  the  teacher's  resource  file  have 
been  carefully  scrutinized , to  eliminate  an>  form  of  social 
bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of  > 
content  Anv  question  of  such  .material  in  the  folders  would 
cause  an  appropriately  directed  review  of  the  materials  by 
a  qjjalified  person  from  outside  of  thfe  program.  The 
materials  arc  revised  to  eliminate  such  shortcomings. 

7  Conceptualization  of  the  Self-: Directed.  Interpretive,  and 
Creative  Reading  element  of  the  Wisconsin  Design  was 
done  with  extreme  care,  proceeding  from  a  study  of 
curr.ent  practices  and  relevant  reading  research  to  review 
and 'evaluation  by  reading,  specialists  and  practitioners. 
From  this  emerged  sequentially  arranged  strands  of  skills. 
Each  .strand  represented  instructionally  important, 
consensually  validated  skills  which  were'  then  stated  as 
measurable  ahd  instructable  behavioral  objectives.  The 

^  quality  of  the  conceptualization  of  the  Wisconsin  Design 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  independent  panel  of  experts. 
All  materials  developed  in  the  Self- Directed,  Interpretive,  ^ 

<,and  Creative  Reading  elements  were  prepared  an^  reviewed 
by  highly  trained  specialists  in  curriculum,  measurement, 
and  evaluation,  Developmecit  of  the  tests  and  instructional 
materials  followed  the  center's  established  model  of 
empirical  tryouts,  pilot  tests,  and  field  tests  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  Revisions  were  made  when  data  indicated  that 
they,  were  required.  The  commercial  version,  reflects  the 
program  alterations  dictated  by  logical  und  empirical 
validation  tecliniques.  Commercial  publication  was  not 
authorized  until  the  project  and  evaluation  staff  members 
were  convinced  that  the  program  was  of  the  highest 
quality.  An  independent  comparative  study  has  confirmed 
this  judgment. 

The  center  conducted  a  pilot  stuay  whicji  determined 
that  this  program  can  he  implemented  without  assistance 
from  the  developers. 
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iV^ATERIALS  AND  EgUIPMENT 


Required  Itc^is 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


^Durc<!  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Pupil  profile  card 

Teacher's  planning  giude 
^  Teacher's  resource  file 
Wall  chart 


I  per  child 

1  per  leather 
!  per  4  teachers 
1  per  teacher 


♦Price  subject  to  change 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Wisconsin  Research  and  Devdopment  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wise,      ,  " 

Wayne  Otto,  Principal  Investigator 
AVAILABILITY  *  .   -  ^ 

Self-Directed,  Interpretive^  and  Creative  Reading  was 
copyrighted  in  1975,  and  copyright  is  claimed  until 
It  is  currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor: 

NCS  Educational  Systems  Division 

4401  West  76th  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  55435  ,     '  . 

Information  on  the  availability  of  filmstrips,  free 
orientation  sessions,  and  3-day  training  worksh6ps  may  b'^ 
obtained  from  NCS.  Inservicc  workshops  are  optional  if 
this  product  is  used  independently  of  the  other  elements  in 
the  Wisconsin  Design,  ^ 


7.00  per  package*  of  Usable  Throughout 

100  program 

;.00  ,  Reusable 

28.50  Reusable 

2.00  •     Consirmable  yearly 


2./0 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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THE  SPELLING  PROOF  PROGRAM  (SPRUF) 


prq^ram  tliaj  requires  the  student  to  ehoose  the  ^ 
correctly  spelled  work  flam  a  set  ti)  complete  an 
analogy  or  a  sentence 


The  Spellhi^ii  Proof  Program  (SPRUF)  is  a  computer-assisted  spelling  program  that 
requires  the  student  to- choose  the  correctly  spelled  word  from  a  set  of  distraclors  to 
complete  an  analogy  or  a  sentence.. The  distractors  used  in  the  program  are  -frequent 

,  mii|^pellings  of  the  target  word  (baseCJ  on  <irrors  found  in  paper-and-pencll  tests), 
homophones,  and^ misspellings  containing  plausible  phonetic  alternatives.  Practice  is  also 
provided  in  the  selection  of  homophones  appropriate  to  semantic  contexts.  The  student 
Rejects  the  correct  spelling  and  is  provided  immediate  feedback.  Incorrect  items  are  saved 
and  presented  again  later  in  the  instructional  session.  Students  \vork  in  the  program  until 
every  item  has  been  answered  correctly  once.  '  ' 

•There  is  a  UMal  of  17  SPRUF  lessons  that  can  be  used  as  stand-alone  instructional 

-resources  ThtiV  provide  computer-assisted  instruction  for  certain  units, of  the  off-line* 
Kottmeyer  anid  Ware  spelling  c^urriculiim,  but  could  be  coordinated  with  "other  textbook 
series  as  well.  Teach,:rs  assign  the  program  b>  writing  the  approprmte  lesson  n^me  on  a 
flo\vchar(  which  Cvintains  directions'  to  the  student  for  .entering  and  ujjing  the  .program.  When 
tne  student  completes  the  program,  a  percentage  score  is  given,  and  the  student  wi\iles  this 
score  on  the  back  of  the  flowchart.  The  percentage  score  reflects 'the  student  performance 
level  in  the  program  and  is  used  to  provide  feedback  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

SPRUF  can  bemused  either  independently  or  with  ^y  or  all  of  the  otber  learning 
resources  available  in  the' Computer/Assisted  HIementary  Spelling  Program.  These  are.  . 
SPLPAT,  which,  jleaches  alternative  spellings  .for  the  same  sound,  DPSPEL,  which  provides 
practice  in  spelling  root  words  and  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  TRYSPL,  which  permits 

'students  to  gencr^ite  multiple  spellings  and  select  the  one  tl^t /'looks''  correct.  ^ 


> 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)   f  ,  . 

The  subject  area  is  basic  spelling  skills,  spccificall>, 
homophones.  , 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

*  \ 

The  prime  uscis  include  elementary  school  students 
(grades  2  6  J  and  junior  high  students  in  remedial  reading 
and  spelling. 

G()a1(S)  or  PURPOSE(S)  . 

'A  child  successfully  completing  this  program  is  expected 
to  be' able  to  select  the  correct  J>pelling  for  the  appropriate 
semantic  context  and  to  be  able  to  select  the  correct 
spelling  from  a  set  of  plausible  alternative  spellings  for  the  . 
jjame  sound 

PATFERNS  OF  USE  *  ' 

Teachers  assign  the  program  when  the  child  reaches  a 
target  unit  contained  in  the  textbook  spelling  program.  The 
ehild  then  works  individual!)  at  a  computer  terminal  until  a 
les^vin  IS  completed,  that  is,  until  ever)  item  in  the  lesson 
is  answered  correctly  once, 

•  The  program  can  be  used  to  supjjjement  an)  elementary 
sehuol*  .spelling  currieulum  and  contains  words  of 
appropriate  difficulty  for  children  in  grades  2  6.  Patterns  of 
use  depend  on  teachers*  clu)scn  methods  of  implemcnt<ition 
and  on  individual  studeirt4spelling  proficiency. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS; 

The  prog/am  provides  fdr  pretesting  and  posttesting  to 
assess  spelling  mastery. /A  child's' first  pass  through  the 
items 'in  the 'compytor-dssisted  program  serves  as  a  pretest, 
or  teachers  can  assign \jhe  program  when  a  child  has  failed 
to  demonstrate  master)  on  an  offline  ea,sseUe-lci|^  pretest. 
Upon  completion  of  the  program,  the  child  tAes  an  off-line* 
cassette-led  posttest.  A  percentage  score  reflecting  the 
student's  levels  of  performance  is  fed  back  to  the  teacher 
through  the  "record  on  the  back  of  the  student  flowcharts. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

An  average  lesson  takes;  about  20  minutes.  With  17 
lessons*,  5J  instruction  hours  arc  typically  required  to 
y  complete  the  entire  program.  Students  usually  complete  a 
icsson  in  one  session  at  the  terminal. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  use  SPRUF ,  the  school  must  h«ive  access  to  a  time- 
sharing computer  s)*stem  i^apable  of  running  pri)grams 
Written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  prpgram  requires  a  teletype- 
compatible  uathode  ra)  tube  (CRT)  and  is  enhanced  if  run 
on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective  linj:s  and  positioning 
the  cursor,  such  as  the  DATAPOINT  3300.,  A  month  of 
expert  programing  would  be  required  to  adapt  the  pri>gram 
to  local  time«sharing  systems. 

1        \  -     '  , 
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Tcaclier  uricolalion  requires  approximate!)  15  niinute.s» 
and  each  student  needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn 
the  necessary  managepient  skills  for  accessing  the  program 
and  performing  within  the  program.  Students  work 
individual!)  on  the  program,  so  an)  school  organization 
thtit  allows  for  ^'tudents  Ip  work  at  their  own  pace  on 
different  objecfives  within  the  same  classroom  can  support 
work  on^iL-prograni. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  '   ^  ,  ^ 

Assurances  ^ 

During  2  )ears  of  operation  in  a  school  setting,  no 
obser^tions  ^ere  matfe  of  harm  to.  students  as  a  result  of 
using  the  program.  Students  are  treated  unitbrml). 


regardless  of  race  or  ,sex.  The  content  of  the  prograiVi  is 
sentences  and  words*  and  there  are  no  sex,  racial,  age', 
socioeconomic,  or  religious  biases. 

At  the  field  test  site,  the  program  operates  with  minimal 
producer  intervention,  so  it  is  likej)  that  the  program  will 
operate  successful!)  at  other  sites  once  an  initial  * 
implementation  plan  is  devised. 

Claims       ,  • 

Mapy  children  who  did  not  demonstrate  mastery 
pretest  of  a  selected  homophone  unit  were  able  to 
demonstrate  mastery  on  a  .posttest  after  receiving  practice 
on  SPRUF,  The  number  of  children  demonstrating  master) 
after  SPRUF  was  identical  to  the  number  receiving  an 
off-line  paper-and  pencil  prescription  on  the  unit. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  lten)> 

Student  flowcharts 
Teacher  resource  sheet  i 
C(»iiiputer  progranj 


OuiwUUy  Needed 


.17  per  student 
I  per  tCaclier 
I  per  computer  system 


Cost,  per  item  in 
Dollars 


10 

Cost  of  duplication 


Keplaceinent  Rate 
and  Cost 


Consumable  year!) 

Reusable 

Retisable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Di>tributor , 


Note.  1  hc^rci^uifcd  cuniputL^  hardware*  suftw^trc.  and  tmiL  sh.ifing  .s^stLnis  ncLCs.s.nv  tu  UiiplLniLi^  the  program  \\\  a  svlioul  arc  described 
under  [mplemeiitation  Proee>iure,s  '  Impiement.  iion  of  this  pri^rani  rcijuire.s  Cither  a  consultant  ur  .sehool  di.striet  per.sohiiet  to  plan  its  u.se  in 
thu'  eontext  of  a  elashroom  speljnig  program.  A.ssis'tanCc  in  plarniing  fur' irnpleineiitatton  is  available  froni  the  developer 


DEVELOPERiAUTHOR: 

LeJiraiag  Research  and*  DevjDlopment  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

Karen  K.  Blocks  Project  Directbr 
•  Dorothea  P.  Simon,  Senior  Research  Assistant , 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

Copyright  is  pending.  SPRUF  is  currently  available  from: 
Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939*0'Hara  St.  ^ 
Pittsburgh;  Pa.  15260 
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THE  CiRILL  AND  PRACTICE  SPELLING 

PROGRAM  (DPSPEL) 
(PART  OF  THE  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  PROGRAM) 


A  program ,that_  provides  practice  in  spelling  root 
woKds  and  adding  praxes  and  suffixes^' 


The  Drill  and' Practice  Spelling  Program  (DPSPEL)  is  a  conipuler-assistcd  spelling 
program  that  provides  practice  in  spelling  root  words  and  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Lessons  arc  of  two  general  types.  Application  of  structural  rules,  which  includes  forming  and 
adclingS regular  noun  plurals  or  verb  past  tense  or  third  singular,  and  vocabulary  building 
lesson,  where  the  affixed  form  must  be  discovered  through  sentence  clues  and  then  spelled. 

To  elicit  a  word  to  be  spelled,  the^cbmputer  console  displays  a  sentence  such  as  **Make 
the  -ing  form  of  trap/'  The  root  word  is  highlighted  by  asterisks.  The  ch'ild  spells  the  affixed 
form— **trapping*'~and  is  given  infmediate  feedback  on  the  correctness  of  the  spelling. 
Misspelled  words  are  presented  again  forVore  practice,  and  the  .lesson ^ ends  when  the  child 
has  typed  a  correct  spelling  for  each  word.  Practice  is  provided  in  both  directions,  from  root 
to  derjvcd  form  and  vice  versa. 

The  lessons  are  coordinated  with,  the  offline  individualized  Kotlmeyer  and  Ware  spelling 
curriculum  Computer-assisted  instruction  is  avaitabje*  for  18  of  thp  textbook  units.  Teachers 
assign  the-program  by  writing  the  apfjropriJite  lesson  name  on  a  student  flowchart  that 
contains  directions  to  the  student  for  entering  and  using  the  program.  Student  completion  of 
the  program  is  indicated  on  the  back  of  the*flowchart,  which  the  student  returns  to  the 
teacher.  ^  * 

DPSPEL  can  be  used  independently  or  with  one  or  all  of  the  other  learning  resources 
the  Computer  Assisted  Elementary  Spelling  Program,  These  are.  SPRUF,  which  teaches 
children  to  select  the  correct  spelling  ffom  a  set  of  similar  but  incorrectly  spelled  words, 
SPLPAT,  which  teaches  alternative  spellings  for  the  same  sound;  and  TRYSPL,  which 
teaches  children  to  generate  alternative  spellings  and  select  the  one  that  *1ooks'*  right. 


in 


,  SUB.rF:CT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  basic  spelling  skills;  specifically, 
structural  and  lexical  spelling  rules. 

INTENDED^USERS  AND  BEr^EFICIARIES 

The  prime  users  include  elementary  school  students 
(grades  2-6)  and  junior  high  students  in  remedial  reading 
and  spelling. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)' 

Children  using  DPSPEL  successfully  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  spell  a  root  word  and  its  affixed  form  correctly. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Students  ma>  be  assigned  this  program  v^hcri  thc>  reach 
units  in  the  textbook  series  for  which  computer-assisted 
instiHiction  is  available.  The>  work  individually  at  a 
computer  terminal  until  a  lesson  is  completed,  that  is»  until 
every  item  in  the  lesson  is  answered  correctly  once.  In 
addition,  individual  words  within  the  progiam  can  be 
accessed  for  concentrated  practice. 

The  program  can  be  used  to  supplement  any  elenicnt«jry 
school  spelling  curriculum  and  cont<rins  words  of 
appn»priatc  difficulty  fur  children  in  grades '2  0,  Patterns  of 
use  depend  on  teachers'  chosen  methods  of  implementation 
and  on  i^lividual  student  spelling  proficiency. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  program  contains  its'"  own  pretest.  An  offline 
cas!|ette-led  posttest  can  be  used,  or  the  pretest  routine  ch^ 
be  reaccessed  to  assels  mastery. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  /  ' 

An  average  lesson  takes  33  minutes.  NVith  18  lessons, 
there  is  typically  a  total  of  10  hours  of  instruclion. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  use  the  program,  the  school  must  have  access  to  a 
time-sharing  computer  system  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  program  requires  a  teletype 
compatible  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT)  and  is  enhanced  if  run. 
on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective  lines  and  positioning 
the  cursor,  such  as  the  DAJAPOINT  3300i  A  month  of 
expert  programing  would  be  required  to  adapt  the  program 
to  local  time-sharing  systems,. 

Teacher  orientation  requires  approximately  1/2  hour,  and 
each  student  needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn  the 
necessary  management  skills  for  accessing  the  program  and 
performing  within  the  program.  Students  work  individually 
on  the  program,  so  any  school  organization  that  allows 
students  to  work  at  their  own  pace  on  different  objectives 
within  the  same  classroom  can  support  work  on  the 
program. 
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ASSURANCES  ANI)  CLAIMS 

u  « 

During^  >ears.of  operation  in  a  school  settings  no 
observations  Were  made  of  harm  to  students  as  a  result  of 
using  tjie  program  St^ents  arc  treated  uniforml>, 
regardless  of  race  or  sex  The  content  of  the  program  is 
sentences  and  words,  and  there  are  no  sex.  racial,  age,  * 
socioeconomic,  or  religious  biases. 
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The  program  is  jn  its  third  year  of  use  at  the  Oakleaf 
School.  Teachers  continue  to,  use  it  regularly  as  children 
place  in  the  target  iinit^.  At  this  field  test  site,  the  program 
operates  with  Ininimal  producer  intervention,  so  it  is  likelv 
that  the  program  will  operate  successfully  at  other  sites. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rcq|(ircd  licms 


Ouaniiiy  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  m 
Dollar<> 


Keptaccmcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Sourc^  \\  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  fk)wc harts 
\.    Teacher  resource  sheet 
Computer  program 


18  per  student 
1  per  teacher 
^  I  per  computer  system 


.10 

Cost  of  duplication 


Consumable  yearly 

Retisable 

Reti^Hiblc 


Note  The  required  computer  hardware' Software,  and  time  sharmg  i>>stcmi>  neccbsarv  tu  implement  the  program  in  a  school  are  described 
under  "ImplcrnentativMi  Procedures  "  Implementation  of  this  program  requir<;s  either  a  consultant  or  school  district  personnel  to  plan  its  use  la 
the  Lontext  of  a  classroom  spelling  program  Assistance  in  planning  fur  implementation  is  available  from  the  de\ eloper. 

/ 

■    '    •  .  f  ■■ 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ... 
Leamvig'Research  and  Development  Center       : ^ 

Unhrcmty  of  Pittsburgh  *  '  . 

3939  O'Hara  St.  •  '  r  _ 

"     Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

Karen  K.  Blocki  Project  EHrector      '  4       -  ^  ' 

AVAILABILITY  . 

Copyright  is  pending.  DPSPEL  is  currently  available  *  - 

^  from:  .  *  -  • 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center   ^  . 
^      University  of  Pittsburgh 

.  3939  0*Hara  St.  '  .  ^ —  ' 

Pittsburgh;  Pa.  15260 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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THE  TRY  SPELLINGS  PROGRAM'  (YRYSPL) 
(PART  OF  .THE  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  PROGRAM) 


A  program  that  allows  childreii  to  generate  multiple 
spellings  for  a  wvnl  they  wish  to  spell  and  then  chook* 
f  •    ,         one  that  looks  eorrect  \ 


The  Try  Spellings  Program^  (TRYSPL)  is  a  compuler-a^ssislcd  spelling  program  that 
.   permits  children  lo  generate  niulti[)le  spellings  for  a  w6rd  they  wish  to  spert,  then  ehoose  the 
onti  that  "looks"  correct..  Immediate  feedback  is*provided,  and  thg  correct  spelling  df  the 
word  is  printed.' It  is  designed  for  use  in  grades  2-6  as^^n  important  com'ponent  uf  off-line 
spelling  curriculum.  There  are  H9  different  TRYSPI^ lessons,  each  containing  an  average  of 
16  words. 

J  The  program  was  suggested  by  the?  Simon  and  Simon  theory  of  spelling  performance, 

which  holds  that  spelling  is  in.  part  a  gener.vte-and-test-pr6cess,  i.e.,  alternative  spellings  of  a 
word  are  generated  and  compared  with  vistially  encoded  information  used  to  recognize  words 
,  in  reading.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  practice  in  the*  second  stage  of  spelling^^ 

performance,  the  visual  evalimtion  stage. 

Teachers  use  TRYSPL  in  conjunction  with  various  units  of  standard  offline  spelling 
curriculums  or  in  tandem  with  SPLPAT,  which  teaches  alternative  spellings /for/«elected , 
phonemes.  Teachers  assign  the  program  by  writing  the  appropriate  lesson  name  on  a  student 
flowchart  which  contains  directions  to  the,vstudent  for  entering  and  using  the/program.  When 
the  student  con^f  (etes  the  prograip,  a  percentage,  score  is  given,  and  the  student  writes  his 
score  on  the  back  .f  the  flbw-chaft,  Jhe  percentage  score  reflects  the  student  performance 
.  level  in  the  progriVm  and  is  used  to  provide  /eedback  to  the  classroom  teacher,   '  . 

,  TRYSPL  may  be  used  independeally*  with  SPLPAT.  or  witlv,any  of  the  other  learning 
resources  available  in  the  computer  assisted  elementary  spelling  pro'gram.  These  are, 
SPRUF,  which  teaches  children  to  select  the  cor^ect^  spelling  from  a  set  of  similar  but 
incorrectly  spelled  words,  and  DPSPEL,  wmth  provides,  practice  in  spelling  root  words  and 
adding  prefixiis  anti  suffixes.  '1-  ^ 


SUBJECT.  A REA(S)  r"" 

Thv*  subject  areas  are  basic  spelling  skills;  specifically, 
generating  and  testing  alternative  spellings. 

INIliNDED  USERS  AND  B.ENEFICTARIES 

The  prime  users  include  elementary  school'  students 
(grades  2  6)  and  junior  high  students  in  remedial  reading 
and  spelling^  .  .  ^ 

GpAL(S)  OR  PURPOSEfS)^ 

Students*  usinij^ TRYSPL  are  given  practice  which  enables 
thenr  ( I )  To  manage  spelling  processes  effectively,  e  g  ,  to 
generate  and  test  when  needed:  (2)  to  learn  that  visual 
recognition  information  can  be  used  to  supplement  recall  in 
spelling;  and  (3)  to  apply  information'  about  plausible  ^ 
phonetic  alternatives  *t()  the  generation  of  alternative 
spellings. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  lessons  are  arranged  to  be  used  as  follow  up 
aotrvities  to  SPLPAT  (which  teaches  alternative  spellings 
for  sounds).  Since  the  lessons  were  initially  designed  to 
follow  rnsjiuttiun  in  phiMKme  to  alternative  grapheme 
mappmg.  the  Vurds  in  TRYSPL  LiuUain  the  spLLific  sounds 


taught  in  SPLPAT.  Most  lessons  contain  wqrds  of  a  level 
of -reading  difficulty  appropriate  to  gr«jdes  4  and  above. 

The  program  need  n<k1  be  used  exclusively  in  conjunction 
with  SPLPAf-  Intact,  teachers  generally  prefer  to  use  the 
two  programs  independently,  prescribing  them  on  the  basis 
of  perceivKjd  learner  needs. 

The  program  can  be  used  to  supplement  standard 
elementary  schopi  spelling  curriculums  or  as  a  stand-alone 
program  for  practice^n  generation  and  selection  of  correct 
spellings. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  are  no  pretests  for  this  prograin.  Teachers  are  free 
to  use  it  according  to  their  own  assessmc*^nt  of  student 
needs.  Percentage  scores  reflecting  the  students"  levels  of 
correct  ^responding  are  fed  back  to-  the  classroom  teacher 
through  the  student  flowcharts  to  aid  the  teacher  in  this 
evaluative  and  prescrjptive  process. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

An^  averagc"lesson  takes  about  40  minutes.  With  19 
kvsons,  approximatcl)  13  hours  are  t)picall>  required  to 
complete  the  entire  program. 

The  Jessons  arc  often  used  on  an  assigned  time  basis. 
Students  work  i)n  a  lesson  for  about  20  minutes,  stop,  and 
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Tctuni  to  the  -program  in  the  ncM  few  cfays.  The  computer ' 
aulomattcally  enters  the  student  at  the  point  at  which  the 
last  session  was  terminated.  The  style  of  use  depends  upon 
individual  teachers  »  \ 

IMPIEMENTATION  PROCEPURES 

To  use  the  program,  the  school  must  have  access  to  tt 
time  sharing  computer  s>stem  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in^ FORTRAN  IV.' The  program  requires  a  teletype- 
compatible  cathode  ra>  tube  (CRT)  and  is  enhanced  jf  run 
on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective  lines  and  positioning 
the  cursor.  sutHi  as  the  DATAPOINT.3300.  A  month  of 
expert  programmg  would  be  required  to  adapt  the  program  - 
to  most  local  time-sharing^systems. 

\  'I^cacher  orientation  requires  approximately  1/2  hour,  and 
each  student  needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn  Ihc 
necessary  management  s^jlls  fOr  accessing  the  J^rograni  and 
performing  vCithin  the  program  Students, work  iT)dividuall> 
on  the  program,  so  an>  schoi^l  organisation  that  allows 
students  to* work  at  their  own  pace  on  different  objectives 
within  the  same  classroom  can  j^upport  work  on  the 
program. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
*  Assurances* 

During  2  years  of  operation  in  a  school  setting,  no 
observations  were  made  of  h*arni  to  students  as  a  result  of 
the  program.  Students  are  treated  uniformly,  regardless  of 
race  or  sex  The  content  oC  the  program  is  sentences  and 
word.s,  *ind  there  are  ho  sex,  racial,  age,  socioeconomic,  or 
religious  biases. 

At  the  field  tc^t  site,  the  program  operates^  with  minimal 
producer  intervention,  so  it  is  likel>  that  the  program  will 
operate  successfully  at  other  sites. 


Claims 

TRYSPL  appears  to  have  practical  utility  m  spelling. 
Some  children  can  increase  their  scores  b>  generatmg 
several  spellings  and  choosing  among  them  rather  than 
accepting  their  single  first-produced  spelling.  Gains. of  up  to 
13  percent  in  spelling  test  scores  ari;  attributal^le  to  use  of 
the  program.  There  are,  however,  differences  in  the 
effectiveness  of  this  procedure  among  individual  children. 


Kequired  Itein^ 

Student  flowcharts 
Student  worksfieets 
Teacher  resource  sheet 
Computer  program 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.uaily  Ncctlcd 


\^)  per^studenf 

10  per  student 

I  per  teacher 

1  per  computer  system 


Cost  per  IlLMii  in 
noli.irs 

JO 
.10 
1.00 

Cost  of  duplication/ 


Kcplaccincnt  Rate 
and  Cosl 


Consunialile  yearly 
CQnsuniable  yearly 
Reusable 
Reu.sable 


Source  if  Dirfcrcni 
U\\\w  Disiribuior 


Note  The  rcijuirciWiaiiputcr  h.irJw.irc,  Siiftwarc.  and  tinic  bh.irtiig  system^  necessary  ti)  inipl^tnciit  the  pri)grani  in  a  schiH)l  are  described 
under  TniplcnicntatiDii  ru^i-cJurc^  I.nipLnicntatu>n  of  this  pri>gram  requires  cither  a  cimsultant  or  schi)ol  district  pcrsi>iincl  ti>  plan  its  use  m 
the  context  of  a  cia.vsriH)ni  spelling  pri)grani  Assistance  in  plannnig  fiir  implcnicntatii)n  is  available  from  the  developer. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

.    Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  St.  ' 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260  ^         ^  '  . 

Karen  K,  Block,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY        ♦  * 

Copyright  is  pending.  TRYSPL  is  currently  available 
from: 

Lcauiing  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  Si/ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 
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THE  SPELLING  PATTERNS  PROGRAM  (SPLPAT) 
(PART  OF  THE  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  PROGRAM) 


A  proiitiim  teaching  the  concept  tluit  (Uarget  sound 
can  lie  spelled  by  allernative  letters  or  graphemes 


Ihe  Spellnii^  Patterns  P^oyram  (SPLPAT)  is  a  computer-assisted  spelling  program  which 
teaches  the  concept  that  a  tai gel  sound  or  phoneme  (e.g,,  /K/)  can  he  spoiled  by  alternative 
letters  or  graphemes  (A\/,  /CK/,  /C7)'  It  is  designed,  for  use  in  grades '2^6 'as  an  important  • 
component  of  standard  otMine  spelling  curriculum.  Vhbrc  are  16  ditTcrent  lessons  that  teach 
21  different  phoneme-to-alternative  grapheme'^mappings.  The  [Program  has  been  used  in  two 
ways -as  prerei|uisite  instruction. prior  to  practice  in  geherating  alternative  spellings  provided 
by  another  computer-assisted  spelling  program  (TRvYSPL)  or  as  remedial  instruction  for  ^ 
poorer  spellers  who  require  review 'and  maintenance  instruction  in  basic  spelling  * 
generalizations.  ^  . 

The  program  was  suggested  by  the\Simon  and  Simon  theory  of  spelling  performance, 
which  holds  that  spelling  is  in  part  a  generate-and-test  process,  e.g..  alternative  spellings  of  a 
word  are  generatecl  and  compared  with  viiuallv  encoded  jnformation  used  to  recognize  words 
in  reading  The  program  is  desi^jned  to  teach  the  first  stage  of  spelling  performance,  the 
generation  stage.  " 

The  teaching  strategy  is  that  of  guided  discovery  and  is  implemented  by  the  finding- 
countiog-sorting  teaching  routine's.  ( I )  J'inding  words  with  a  target  phoneme  out  of  a  larger 
set  of  H')rds,  (2)  counting  the  number  of  different  spelling  patterns  that  represent  the  sound 
in  the  sample  of  \v\)rds,  and  (3)  sorting^thc  sample  of  words  into  a  columnar  array  according 
to  the  spelling  patterns  the\  contain.  These  instructional  routines  are  generalizabic  and  can 
he  applied  to  teach  other, kinds  of  content.  Asjwith  all  computer-assisted  programs,  there  is 
immediate  feedback  and  branching  appropilatc  to  the  nature  of  the  studCnt^s  answer. 

SPLPAT  lessons  can  be  coordinated  with  stjuidard  otY-line  individualized  spelling 
curriculums  Teachers  assign  tlfe  program  by  writing  the  appropriate  lesson  name  on  a 
student  flowchart  which  contains  direction?  to  the  student  for  entering  and  using  the 
program  When  the  student  completes  the  program,  a  percentage  score  is  given,  and  the 
student  writes  this  score  on  the  back- of  the  flowchart.  The  percentage  score  reflects  the 
student  performance  level  in  the  program  and  is  used  to  provide  feedback  to  the  classroom  " 
teacher.  '  ,        ^*  '  .  - 

SPLPAT  can  be  used  indcpendentl>  or  with  one  or  *all  of  the  other  [earning  resources  in 
^  the  computer  assisted  cicmtnary  spelhng  .'program.  These  are.  SPRUF,  which  teaches 
children  to  select  the  correct  spelling  from  a^set  of  similar  but  incorrectly  spcllcTl  words. 
DPSPHL,  which  provides  practice  in  spelling  root  words  and  adding  prcfixelj  and  suffixn^s, 
and  TRYSPL.  which  permits  students  to  genrt^rate  multiple  spellings  and  select  the  one  Jhat 
*1ooks**  correct.  .  . 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  *irea  is  basic  spelhng  skilfi>.  specifically, 
mapping  sounds  to  spelhni;  patterns, 

LNTENDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  prime  users  include  elementary  jfthoi>l  students 
(grades  2  6)  and  junior  high  .students  in  remedial  readrng. 
and  spelling 

The  program  can  al.su  be  used  as  a  training  device  for 
KscMfcli  and  Jouli»|)Uicnl  sUiK  wliu  develop (  unipuk'i% 
\ssistod  InsUuclion  ((  A!)  piojirams.  insciVKC  teadier 
training  institutes,  and  graduate  education  pri)grams  ui 
varuujs  speciallies  U'g,  curriculum  design). 

(;qal(S)  ()r4urp()se(S) 

SF^I  PA  I  pruwJcN  instruction  and  pi.icticc  dc signed  to 
eirablc  the  student  tl)  io  relate  Written  wt^rds  in  terms  t>f 

2^)6 


similar  spelling  patterns,  (2)  to  relate  spoken  words  in,  ' 
terms  of  similar  sounds,  and  (3)  to  generate  at  'least "ftvo 
different  plausible  spellings  based  on  the  sound  of  a  word. 

PATTEliNS  OF  USE 

The  lessons  are  arranged  primarily  in  order  of  the 
Kading  difficult)  of  the  word  instances  omd  secondarily  . 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  target  sound.  There  iS 
room  for  rearrangement  within  the  three  grosser  categories 
of  easy,  medium,  and  hard.  Lessons  are  not  tightly 
sequenced,  nor  are  they  cumulative. 

The  program  can  be  used  to  supplement  an>  $>tandard* 
elementary  school  spelling  curriculum  or  can  [)e  used  as  a 
stand  alone  program  for  teaching  the  specific  pho|ieme-to- 
grapheme  mappings  contained  in  the  lessons.  It  cam  also  be 
used  as  preparation  for  practice'  in  generating  alternative 
spellings  to  pjuvidc  knowledge  of  plausible  alternatives. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

t)  There  are  no  pretests  for  this  program.  Teachers  are  free 
to  use  it  according  to  their  own  assessment  of  student  ^ 
needs.  Percentage  scoVes  reflecting  the  students*  levels  of 
correct  responding  arc  fed  back  to  the  classroom  teacher 
through  the  student  flowcharts  to  aid  the  teacher  in  this 
QViikKitjye  and  prescriptive  process. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

An  average  lesson  takes  about  50  mhiutes.  .With  16 
lesson^  approximately  13  hours  are  typically  required  to 
complete  the  entire  program,  > 

The  lessons  are  'often  used  on  an  assigned-iime  basis. 
Students  work  on  a  lesson  for  about  20  .minutes,  stop,  and 
return  to  the  program  in  the  next  few  days.  The  comjiuter 
automatically  enters  the  student  at  the  point  at  which  the 
last  session  \vas  terminated.  Tha^^tyle  of  use  depends  upon 
individual  teachers. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  use  the  program/ the  school  mus^  have  access  to  a 
time-sharing  computer  systen^  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  program  requires  a  tclctvpc 
compatible  catlKuk  ra)  tube  (CRT)  and  is  enhanced  if  x\\\\ 
on  a  CRT  capable'  of  erasing  selective  lines  and  positioning 
the  cursor,  such  .is  the  DATAPOINT  3300.  A  month  of 
expert  programing  v,ould  1)e  required  tu  adapt  the  program 
to  most  local  time-sharing  systems. 
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Teacher  orientation  requires  approximately.  1/2  hour,  and 
each  student  needs  1/2  hour  on  the  terminal  to  learn  the 
necessary  management  si^ills  for  accessing  the  program  and 
^performing  within  the  progran^ Students  work  individually 
on  the  program,  so  any  school  organization  that  allows 
students  to  work  \\\  their  own  pace  on  different  objectives 
within  the  same  glassfoom  can  support  work  i;n  the 
program,  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

/ 

Assurances  /  '  ^  * 

During  2  years  of  op^eralion  in  a  school  setting,  no 
A  observations  were  made  of  harm  to  students  as  a  result  oC 
using  the  program.  Studc^nls  are  treated  uniformly, 
regardless  of  race  or  sex.  The  content  of  the  program  is 
words  and  sffclling  patterns,  and  there  are  no  sex,  racial, 
age,  socioeconomic,  or  religious  biases. 

At  the  field  test  site,  the  program  operates  with  minimal 
producer  intervention,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  program  will 
operate  successfully  at  other  sites, 

*  Claims 

Preliminar)  Mud)  suggests  that  instruction  on  the 
program  appears  to  influence  the  quality  of  alternative 
spellings  generated  in  a  set  of  transfer  words.  Instruction 
encourages  use  of  the  plausible  alternatives,  e.g.,  the  ones 
that  are  taughl  D>  the  program.  Definitive  statement  of  the 


program's  effectiveness  awaits  further  study. 
\  *  • 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OiKjntUy  NcaJcti  . 


Stud(,*nt  flowcharts 
I'cacher  resource  shpct 
Computer  program 


16  per  student 

J  pi  r  teacher 

I  per  computer  system 


C'osl  per  honi  \\\ 
Dollars 

.10 
I  00 

Cost  of  duplication 


Rcplaccmcni  Kale 
and  Cos! 


Source  if  DitTereni 
from  Oisin'buior 


Consuntablc  yearlv 
Reusable 
Reusable  ^ 


NntL  \\\K.  rLquirnl  njinputcr  harJ^varc,  hiiftwarc.  anil  tunc  sh.ir^ng  nvsIlius  ncLCssar)  tu  implement  the  pnigrani  in  a  slIuhiI  .irc  dcsciibcd 
uikLr  "hiiplLniLiitatuju  Pr^c.^Jur^s  "  hupK  niLntatiun  i>f  this  program  rci^uirLS  Litht,r  a  LunMillant  u\  SLhiiul  dii>triLt  pLrsMiinLl  tu  plan  it^  use  m 
the  ci)ntL\t  iif  a  ^^lassfiHim  spLiIing  program  AssistanLC  tn  planning  for  implementation  is  availabfe  frijm  the  developer. 


DEVELOPER/AUXriOR:, 

Izeaming  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  St.  \ 
'  'Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260, 

K^rcn  Block,  Project  Directofv  ' 

•  Dorothea  P,  Simon,  Senior  Research  Assistant 
^  ** 

AVAILABHJTY 

.    Copyright  is^.pending.  SPLPAT  is  currently  available 
from:    .  ^ ,  ^  .  ^ 
'>   Learning , Research  and  Development- Center 

.University  pf  Pittsburgh 
.  3939  O  Hara  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  15260 
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SWRL  LANGUAGE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE 


A  conipnicr'assisted  iHick^ii^c  which  enables  the  user  to 
reduce  textual  data  to  a  form  amei^tble  to  analysis  \ 


For  years  ilierc  have  hccn  packaged  scLs  of  computer  program^  in  sialisiical  areas.  These 
packages  have  made  available  sophisticated  generali/.ed  computational  and  unaljtic 
capabilities  in 'a.  form  \*speciallv  suited  for  cas\  use  h)  researchers  whose  basic  orientation  is 
not  that  of  computer  s'cienev.  The  SWRL  Lanmiye  Anal\Ms  Packa^i^e  (llAP)  offers  analogous 
.service  for  the  analysis  of  textual  data.  Just  as  a  social  scientist  caa  use  a  package  like  BMD 
^  or  SPSS  to  analyze  numerjcal  data,  a  linguist  or  language  researcher  can  use  LAP  to  arialy/e 
textual  data,"coM\ert  tht  textjjal  data  to  a  form  amenable  to  statistical  anal>sis,  and  preparr. 
references  such  as  indexes  and  concordances,  -  • 

The  LAP  consists  of  a  group  of  modularly  structured  computer  programs,  coordinated 
and  integrated  in{o  a  cohesive  package.  A  nontechnical  users  manual  is  availabiti  that 
desccihes  the  capabi^ties  of  LAP^  anci,  tlie  mechanics  of  its  use.  A  simple  user  language  has 
been  developed  to  fiiciiitate  the  translation  of  user  processing  reijuirements  into  machint 
compatible  form,  "  "  • 

The  package  includes  file  manipulation  functions  of  sorting,  merging,  comparing,  and 
selecting  An>  file  ma\  be  reformatted  into  a.  readable  table  with  user-specilled  headings  an'd 
'variable  column  arrangement.  It  performs  \arious  indexing,  statistical,  and  content-analysis 
fujicti(^ns.    '  *  .  . 

^    Carefully  construeting  the  package  in  a  highl>  independent  modular  manner.  LAP. 
dq\e\op'ers  ha\e  made  it  easv  for  individual  routines  to  be  "unplugged'*  and  replaced  whci\*a  ^ 
more  efficient  or  powerful  routine  is  made  a\ailahle  or  when  a  new  approach  dictates  ne\\ 
coinbinations  of  functions.  ThUs.  the  sjstem  wilLbe  d\namic  and  open-ended,  capable  of 
hdnjt  easily  updated  to  keep  pace  with  the  state  of  the  art. 


SUIUKCT  AREA(S) 

AnaKsis  of  textual  data  in  an\  subjcct  areii  is  the 
subject  area.  '  ^ 

LNTKNDKp  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

LAP  opens  up  sophisticated  language  anal>sis  capability 
to  the  noAice,  which  heretofore  rec|uired  highly  specialized 
training  It  is  of  beiiefit  to  the  academic  school  and 
publishing  communities  in  particular 

(;()AL(S>  OR  PrRPOSKUS) 

Ihe  goals  of  this  program  arc  to  offer  generalized 
computational  capabilities  for  the  anal>sis  of  textual  data  in 
a  form  especially  suited  for  easy  use  by  inquirers  who.se 
basic  orientation  is  not  that  of  coinputer  .science. 

PATTKRNS  OF  TSK 

language  processing  t\picallv  in\ol\es  inijuir\  uhcrc  the 
oiilpul  of  one  program  nuist  ser\e  as  the  input  to  ar^other 


SUP  of, processing.  Such  linkiiges  are  ei\sily  facilitated  with 
I  AP  where  one  single  and  consistently 'structtired  command 
language  may  be  u.sed  to  communicate. 
-LAP  provides  the  incjuirer  with  "Hiany  options,  perirtitlin^ 
one  to  select-precisely  and  easil}  onl}  the  functions  of 
interest!  The  in(|uirer  is  not  limited  to  simply  an  exclusive 
"or'*-type  selection  ^where  one  must  choose  either  a  key 
^'ord  in  context  (KWIC)  list  or  an  index.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  to  produce' KWIC s  and  l|e(|uency  counts  on 
certain  words  while  simultaneOjivily  producing  an  index  and 
a  frequency  count  of  every  word  in  the 'text. 


IMIM-EMKNTATION  PROCKDURKS 

LAP  is  currently  resident  at  t!ie  computer  centers  of 
SWRL  and  UCLA.  Interested  inquirers  may  ujie  the 
package  by  telecomnuinicatirtn  or  by  biMch  mail.  The 
computer  .software  is.al.so  available  for  installation  on  other 
computers.  *  ^ 
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Required  Items 


Users  manual 
.Computer  Nofiwarc 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quanuiy  Needed 

'Access  h>  user*  * 
Access  bv  user 


Com  per  Iicm  m 
.  Dollars 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Educational,  Research  gnd  Development 

4665  Lampson  Ave. 

Los  Alamitos.  Calif.  90720 

AVAILABILITY  ^  ;  ,  ^ 

The  package  is  accessible  at  the  SWRL  and  UCLA 
computer  centers,  and  computer  software  is  available  for 
instalbtion  on  other  configurations.  SWRL  ciaims  common 
law  copyright  on  these  materials. 
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(FORMERLY  CALLED  STEPPING  STONES  TO 
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A-program  based  on  the- concept  that  symbols  presented 
^  to  the  beginning  reader  must  be  Unnted 


Cohr  Keys  to  Readme  is  based  on  the  concept  that  in  order  to  teach  the  beginning 
readers  \(i  respond  to  a  \v.ide  \ariet>  oC  visual  symbols,  the  number  of  symbdis  presented  to 
them  must  be  »  niited  or  controlled  in  some  waj'.  -During  the  past  decade,  several  rqading 
programs  have  worked  toward  accohiplishing  such  control  by  limiting  phonemes  and  ^ 
,  graphemes,  limiting  the  number  oj  words  presented  to  the  learner,  or  introducing  special 
symbols  that  regularize  grapheme-phoneme  relationships.  This  product  is  designed  to 
accomplish  control  of  symbols  through  color-coding.  It  emphasizes  a  phonics  approach  to  the 
decoding  process  as  the  primary  strategy  to.be  used  by  the  beginning  readers  until  they  are 
able  to  replace  it  with  syntactic  and  semantic  cues  in  the  written  text.  The  program,  by^ 
xising  color-coding,  has.  been  able  to  aid  decoding  without  limiting  vocabulary  or  altering  . 
traditional  orthography.,  It  is  uniqjde  in  sequencing  sound-to-sight  or  auditory-io-visual 
materials  in  such  a  way  that  the  various  visual  representations  of  vowel  sounds  can  be 
introduced  simultaneously,  thc^feby  allowing  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  extqnsive 
vocabulary  than  is  usual  for  beginning  reading  programs. 

The  program  consists  of  a  prerea/iing  workbook,  and  auditory  pretraining  exercises,  12 
r*iders  and  alternate  rciiders,  .8  supplementary  readers,^and  12  workbooks.  Each  df  the 
readers  in  the  program  is*  divided  into  teacliing  pages  (pages  on  whic^^  the  vocabulary  is 
presented)  and  stories  in  which  this  vocabulary  is  practiced.  In -addition  to  th'e  above 
materials,  teacher*s  guidebooks  have  been  pi'epared  containing  procedures,  ,>uggestions,  and  ' 
techniques  for  optimizing  the  use  o,Lreaders,  wor|ybooks,  and  supplementary  materials! 
Assistance  and  instruction  about  coordinating  other  language-arts  skills  (specifically, 
handwriting  and  spelling)  with  the  program  are  inclucfed  in  the  guidebooks. 

The  teaching  method  used  is  a  phonics  approach— beginning-  with  word  analyses 
(involving  a  response  for  each  element  of  the  word)  followed  by  blending  of  the  elements. 
The  general  outline,  of  the  prcj^edures  used  in  presenting  the  material  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Letter-sound  association— The  teacher  guides  the  children  in  identifying  the  new 
phoneme  and  associating  it  with  the  printed  letters 

(2)  Vocabulary  study--The  teacher  guides  the  childreir  in  decodmg  and  definmg  color- 
coded  word  lists  on  theVteaching  page  by  sounding  and  blending^ 

(3)  Practice— Children  read  color-coded  sjories  containing  the  new  vocabulary  and  do 
associated  workbook  exercises. 

Thd  product  has  special  features  which  facilitate  teaching  and  learning.  When  consonant 
graphemes  are  introduced,  each  represents  only  one  sound.  Phonemes  are  introduced 
seq\jept  ally  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of  their  printed,  representations 
in  the  tpxt.    •  "  '  ^ 

/  Unbounded  or  silent  letters,  such  as  the  "b"  in  "lamb,''  are  printed  in  a  different  type 
style  Materials  are  printed  in  l\  special  font  which  has  been  modified  to  minimize  visual 
confusions,  such  as  between  Ihe^letters  *'h"  and  **n."  Each  of  the  first  II  vowel  phonemes  Ls 
associated  with  a  color,  and  the"multip|e  graphemic  representations  of  the' vowel  are  printed 
in- that  color  (e.g.,  tlie  "e''  in  "he,';  the  "ea"  in  "meat,"  and  the  *"y"  in  "happy"  are  all 
primed  tan)  Each  color  ii&soeiation  is  taught,  used  in, stories,  and  is  systematically  withdra 
from  the  text.  ,  - 

:rhe  workbooks  have  been  designed  to  parallel  the  saquence  oT  materials  and  provide  a 
major  vjehicle  for  tran.'Jfer^  to  regular  print.  They  have  been  printed  using  the  chemical  / 
process  "Write  anxJ  See."  When  the  child  "marks  the  correct  answer  in  a  box  in  th^ 
workbook,  the  box  changes  color,  thereby  allowing  tlie  child  to  obtain  immediate  feedback 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Color  Key^  to  Reading  is  a  bcginf(ing  reading  program. 
With  a  heavy  emphasis  on  phonics/the  program  rs 
designed  to  ease  the  decoding  problem  for  beginning 
readers  in  a  way; that  allows  them  to  acquire  a  I'ijlalivel) 
large  vocabulary  It  is  a  s'elf-contained  program 
individualized  by  degree  of  structure  and  me'thod. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  of  all  abilities  in  grades  K  2  who  are  learning 
beginning  reading  in  English  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAMS)  OR  PURmSE(S) 

A  student  successfully  completing  this  program  is 
.expected:  ( 1 )  To  acquire  a  reading  vocabulary  to  2»000 
words,  (2)  to^be  able  to  discriminate  the  critical 
differences  among  visually  different  forms  and  to  be 
sensitive  to  where  tiiese  differences  occur,  (3)  to  be  able 
to  use  the  souiid-s>mbol  relationship  of  elements  wi.thm 
words  to  decode  those  words,  and  (4)  to  learn  **phonic 
rules"  (either  explicitly  or  implicitly)  and  their 
applicability. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Cohif  Kt\s  to  Rtading  is  a  self  contained  program, 
mdi\iduali/cd  h>  degree  of  structure  and  method.  It  mav 
be  used  as  part  of  a  curriculum  in  beginning  reading  for 
students  in  grxulcs  K  2  Assistance  and  instruction  m 
coordinating  other  language  arts  skilLs  (specificall), 
handwriting  and  spelling)  with  the  program  arc  included  m 
the  teacher  s  guideboojcs, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS       .  .  ' 

Diagnostic  tests  are  provided  for  each  of  the  12  levels  of 
tRe  program  These  tests  are  used  to  determine  whether,  in 
going  to  the  next  level,  the  student. ^Kould  use  the  version 
with  the  special  color 'coding  or  the  version  printed  in 
standard  filaek-and-vvhite  type 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

When  integrated  into  a  conventional  school\  normal 
reading  period',  the  program  can  be  completed*  in  1  to  1 
1/2  schtlol  years. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  can  be  used  in  many  kinds  of  classrooms 
and  requires  no  special  teacher  training,  staffing,  or 
facilities.  Teachers  guidebooksi contain  procedures, 
suggestions,  and  techniques  for  optimizing  the  use  of 
.  readers,  workbooks,  and  supplementary  materials. 
Assistance  and  instruction  in  coordinating  other  language- 
arts  skills  (specifically,  handwriting  and  spelling)  with' 
program  are  included  in  the  guidebooks. 

Personnel  RequirecTfor  Product  Adoption  and  Implemetitation  ^ 

No  .special  personnel  are  rtfquired,  A  classroom  teacher 
without  special  training  can  implement  this  program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Color  Keys  to  Reading  (formerly  Stepping  Stones  lo 
Reading)  is  the  result  of  a  working  arrangement  between  a 
publisher  (Meredith'  Corporation,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofls/New  Century  Educational  Division)  and  a  research 
and  development  center  (The  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center)  in  which  the  publisher  was  one  of 
the  original  contributors  of  funds  for  basic  research  and^ 
development  work.  Prototype  versions  of  the  materials  were 
developed,  tested  i^  small-scale  field^  tests,  and  revised  by 
The  Learning  Resqirch  and  Development  Center  (LRDC) 
in  cooperation  with  Harvard  Liij|versit),  Gr/idua'te  School  of 
Education.  These  protot)pes  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher-  now.  New  Century  Education  Corporation  — for 
final  testing  and  revision  under  LRDC's  general  supervision. 
Any  indications  of  harmful  effects  or  social  unfairness  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  publisher's  revisions. 

Claims  '  •  '  ' 

National  standardized  tests  were  administered  to  children 
in  two  cities  at  iho  end  of  1  year  of  the  program  to  assess 
the  students*  general  abilities.  Overall  achievement  as 
indicated  in  the  standardized  pt)Sttest  score  data  showed 
^that  performance  of.children  in  the^t>  where  the>  were 
able  to  coitiplete  the  program  was  generally  far  above 
•average.  In  the  second  city,  where  many  children  were  not 
able  to  complete  the  program  due""  to  a  teacher  strike, 
performance  on  the  post  tests  was  average  for  their  grxide  « 
level.  In  both  cities,  the  highest  subtest  scores  on  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  on  Word  Stud)  Skills 
and  Vocabulary. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollurs 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

' } 

Source  if  DiiYerent 
from  Distributor 

Prereading  workbook  and  auditory 
pretraining  exercises,  readers  (12). 
alternate  readers  (12).  suppleinencarv 
readers  (8),  and  workbooks  (12) 

Not  determined* 

Not  determined* 

Readers  reusable; 
workbooks 
consumable  yearly 

Teacher  s  guidebooks  (12) 

Not  determined 

Not  determined 

Reusable 

♦A  fcasibilitv  field  test  jnJ  a  market  analysis  arc  to  be  undertaken  bv  the  publisher.  New  CLiiturv  Education  Corporation^  44U  Park-Ave.» 
New  York,  N.Y  10016  (  ^  '  '  *  . 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 

University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260  ,  -  ' 


Paul  M.  Kjeldergaard,  Project  Director 

Roseiyn  Frankenstein     /  «  '  - 

Robert  Glaser 

AVAILABILITY  ,       '  " 

Copyright  is  pending.  A  prototype  version  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  publisher,.  New  Century  Education  Corporation, 
which  will  undertake  final  testing  and  revision  of  the 
program.  Requests  for  information  should  be  directed  to; 
.New  Century  Education  Corp. 

•  440  Park  Ave, ' 

*  New  York,  N.Y,  10016 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  « 
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An  individualized  program  for  grades  4-6  to  maximize 
reading  a miprehension  and  applu  a i  ion 
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Systematic  Progress  in  Reading  and  Literature  (SPIRAL)  is  an  individualized  reading 
program  for  the  intermediate  grades  (4-6)  which  has  as  its  central  aim  increasing  reading 
achievement,  encouraging  academic  interests  and  motivation,  and  developing  autonomy  and 
self-esteem.  Development  has, been  based  primarily  on  assumptions  concerning  language 
development  which  have  been  proposed  by  psycholinguists  Such  as  Carroll,  Goodman,  F. 
Smith,  and  Wardhaugh.  These  assumptions  support  the  belief  thai,  comprehension  is  a 
complex  global  process  composed  of  many  interrelated  components.  SPIRAL  is  unique  in 
comparison  to  other  programs  in  that  it  is  a  total  reading  compiehension  program  which 
integrates  components  so  that  interrelationships' among  language  skills  can  be  established. 
The  individualized  format  permits  the  student  to  work  at  the  appropriate  level  and  at  an 
individual  rate.  Many  learning  options  are  available  to  the  student  as  self-management  and 
decisionmaking  skills  ace  emphasized  throughout  the  program.  Literary  skills  ar^  taught 
systematically  and  exposure  to  high-quality  literature  encourage's  a  habit  of  reading  for 
information  and  enjoyment.  Continual  experience  with  basic  comprehension  an  1  study  skilly 
helps  the  student  locate,  organize,  and  interpret  information.  Life  skills  involving  learning 
how  to  work  with  others  and  how  to  plan,  execute,  and  evaluate  one's  work  are  stressed 
regularly.  Also,  the  program's  flexibility  in  usage  and  the  nonconsumable  nature  of  the^  * 
materials  allow  for  an  economically  viable  program. 

SPIRAL  consists  of  three  major  components.  First,  there  are  literature  anthologi^. 
Literature  forms  the  core  of  SPIRAL  and  is  the  basis  for  the  interrelationship  among  the 
components.  Selected  readings  representing  man>  authors,*  all  genres,  various  cultures,  and 
many  historical  periods  are  contained  in  the  SPIRAL  anthologies.  Content  ^for  the 
anthologies,  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest  of  intermediate-grade  children,  is  presented  in 
six  themes  entitled:    Animal  Encounters,"  "Conflict  Searching/*  "Communication," 
"Natural,"  "Su[1fernatural,"  and  "Making  It."  l,iterature  lessons  are  taught  mainly  through 
teacher  directed  small  group  discussions  called  Teacher-Guided  Reading  Lessons  or  TGR's.  A 
theme-related  bibliography  guides  additional  student  independent  reading. 

The  jjecond  component  is  entitled  "Comprehension  Skills,"  This  component  provides 
individualized  instruction  in  syntactical  and  substantive  (developmental)  skills  as  well  as  stud) 
skills.  Instruction  is  provided  in  self-instructional  booklets  and  makes  use  of  selections 
contained  in  the  litt^rature  anthologies.       '  ' 

Application  aqtivities  are  the  third  component.  Both  literature  and  skill  components  are 
related  to  application  activities'  in  order  to  reinforce  and  apply  learned  concepts  through 
speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading.  Since  many  of  the  activities  are, designed  for  group! 
use,  students  also  learn  many  life  skills  such  as  cooperation,  sharing,  and  planning. 
Application  activities  are  presented  in  the  form  of  attractive,  laminated  8-  by  lO-inch  cards. 

The  SPIRAL  management  system  is  self-regulate(J  by  the  student  and  centers  around  the 
use  t)f  a  "Pupil  Planning  Booklet,"  which  serves  as  both  a  recording  and  planning  device. 
The  students,  working  at  their  own  rate,  meet  specified  minimum  requirements  within  each 
theme  before  beginning  a  new  one.  The  class  is  introduced  to  the  SPIRAL  program  through 
teacher-directed  orientation  units  which  present  a  prototype  of  the  total  program  to  the 
student.  During  the  orientation,  the  student  learns  how  to  use  the  planning'booklet, 
experiences  a  teacher-guided  reading  lesson,  learns  the  foVmat  of  the  skill  modules,  uses  a 
study  skill  refv'rence  card  in  conjunction  with  activities,  and  experiments  with  application 
activities.  After  ci)mpletion  of  the  orientation  unit,  the  students  are  given  Jhc  theme  planning 
booklet  and  anthology  for  their  assigned  level  ".nd  begin  work  in  the  theme.  Additionally, 
each  theme  includes  a  complete  teacher's  guide  which  ir^lMdes  an  overview  of  SPIRAL,  a 
description,  of  components,  progr<im  objectives  an  overview  of  the  theme,  a  list  of 
application  activities,  teacher-guided  reading  lessons,  skill  introductory  lessons,  class  I'ecoro 
sheets,  answer  keys,  and  theme  bibliography  ^ 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  elemehtary  reading  and  * 
comprehension  skills. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  < 

*SP|RAL  has  been  designed  for  students  in  grades  4-6. 
The  readability  of  materials  rangcs'from  grades  3.5  to  9.0, 
The  program,  is  intended  to  be  used  successfully  by  slow, 
iH'eriige,  and  advanced  learners,  as  each  student  ma> 
progress  according  to  individual  interests  and  needs.  The* 
only  prerequisite  to  the  program  is  the  successful 
completion  cJf  a' primary  reading  prograni  or  a  minimum 
standardized  reading  achievement  test  score'  of  grade  4.0. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURi;OSE(§) 

SPIRAl/s*four  goals  are.  ( i )  To  teach  basic 
comprehension  skills  in  the  context  of  concept 
development,  i2) 'to  nurture  interest  in  rea^ling  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment,  as  well,  as  for  knowledge  acquisition 
and  utilization;  (3)  to  teach  self-management  skills  through 
decisionmaking  and  problem  solvmg,  and  (4),  to  enhance 
self-esteem  through  increased  self-confidence  and  self- 
understanding. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  /  ' 

Each  theme  includes  student  materials  at  three 
readability  levels:  3-4.  5-6,  and  7-9.  Students  move  through 
the  program,  working  on  comprehension  skills  at  mcreasing 
levels  of  difficulty.  Skill  booklets  may  be  used  m  any  order 
as  long  as  the  student  is  placed,  on  the  basis  of  diagnostic 
pretests,  at  the  proper  instructional  level  for  the  particular 
skill.  '  * 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Skill  pretests  assess  the  student  s  ability  with  respect  to  a 
particOlar^skill.  Material  contained  in  self-instrMCtional  and 
self-marking  skill  booklets  are  arranged  in  sequentially 
reinforced  increments  with  pages  for  pretesting,  instruction, 
practice,  and  related  activities.  Mastery  is  based  upon»the  - 
successful,  completion  of  a  posttest  which  is  teacher 
marked.  The  teacher  is  provided  with  evaluation  questions 
for  application  and  study  skill  activities/ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

•  Approximately  45-60  minutes  should  be  devoted  to 
SPIRAL  daily.  An  Qverage  child  can  complete  the  materials 
in  one  theme  in  about  3  months. 

IMPLEMENTATIONPROCEDURES 

The  implementation  of  SPIRAL  requires  no  special 
equipment  or  classroom  arrangement  The  program  does, 
however,  rely  heavily  on  the  Use  of  library  books  and 
reference  materials,  so  these  should  be  made  readily 
available  Program  materials  are  packaged  in  large,  portable 
containers  Teacher  preparation  materials**'are  self 
instructional  Fach  theme  includes  a  pupil  orientation  unit, 
accompanied  hy  a  teacher^s  manual  as  well  as  a  complete 
teacher's  guide. 
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Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

The  cost  figures  arc  .based  on  a  class  of  35  students 
meeting  45-60  minutes  daily  for  I  school  year.  Three 
classes  could  use  the  same  materials^  during  any  one  class 
•  period  and,  thereby,  significantly  reduce  the  costs.  To  use 
the  materials  for  more  than  one  class,  the  implementer 
need  onl>  purchase  additional  sets  of  consumable  items  at 
a  rate  of  one  set  per  additipnal  class. 

Using  the  present  developer  production  arrangements,  the 
total  product  installation  cost -and  initial  annual  costs  per 
school  (based  on  I  class  of  35  students  in  each  of  grades 
4-6)  is  $2,170.  The  average  continuation  cost  is  $315,  or 
$3  per  studeni. 

At  present,  SPIRAL  materials  are  producecl  using  the 
developers'  limited  production  facilities.  All  cost  estirfiates 
are  based  upon  these  present  arrangements.  Expected  * 
commercialization  of  the  product  should  substantially 
reduce  the  costs  presented  here. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  SPIRAL  program  contains  a  self-instructional  teacher 
training  program  as  well  as  student  orientation  units. 
Training  poses  no  additional  requirement  or  cpst.  The 
program  does  not  use  an  aide, 

ASSURANCES  XND  CLAIMS 

The  present  SPIRAL  reading  program^vas  first 
formulated  in  fall  1973  from  the  linedge  of  IPI  reading  and 
an  earlier  SPIRAL  version.  As  of  March  1975,  the  first  of 
four  planned  basic  program  divisions  (i.e.,  themes)  has 
been  extensively  reviewed  by  internal  and  exttjrnal 
evaluators,aried  out"  with  inc^yidual  students  froip.the 
target  population,  pnd  used  with  three  classrooms  of 
students  from  an  inner-city  sample  of  the  target  population. 
Since  the  develppmental  model  employed  with  SPIRAL  is 
based  ort  a  belief  in  successive  approximations,  the  data 
gathered  to  tiate  have  been  of  a  formative,  rather  than  a 
summative,  variety;  that  is,  these  data  have  been  used  both 
to  make-  necessary  revisions  in  theme  f  materials  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  assumptions  and  prpcedures  of  development 
of  the  remaining  theme  materials.  A  summary  explanation 
of  the  developmental  model  employed  i,"  presented  in  the 
summary  of  supporting  evidence.  * 

*  • 
Assurances 

The  assurances  offered  for  SPIRAL  and  the  claims  made 
about  SPIRAL  are  based  on  all  of  the  aspects  of  the 
developmental  sequence  discussed  above.  Briefly,  the 
formative  data  suggest  that  the  program  does  not 
perpetuate  social  biases,  is  at  least  as  effective  as  other 
comparable  products^  and  can  be  used  outside  the 
developmental  site.  SPIRAL  materials  not  only  meet  these 
minimum  requi  jments  but  also  extend  them  to  the  point 
of  providing  instructional  options  for  the  student  who  may 
not  prefer  particular  materials,  providing  opportunities  for 
exposure  to  various  social  groups,  and  providing  content 
and  instructional  strategies  not  found  in  more  traditional 
programs. 
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As  a  regular  part  of  the  developmental  sequence,  all 
materials  are  reviewed  both  b>  internal  and  external 
expects  for  ^'potential  harmfulness"  and  "bias."  Since  the 
antholog^  selections  present  the  most  likely  SQurce  of  these 
problems,  if  any  should  exist,  the  selections  are  also  ' 
reviewed  by  teachers  using  the  program  and  SQme  parents 
of  the  students  in  the  program.  Data  from  the  reviewers  on 
^he  selections  "will  be  used  during  the  next  scheduled 
revision  phase  as  an  aid  in  determining  possible  changes 
and  deletions.^  ' 

,  Students,  representing  various  social  groups,  were 
exposed  to  individual  program  materials  during  an  early 
phase  ofxtheme  1  development;  later  they  were  exposed  to 
the  entire  program.  In  this  group  of  more  than  20Q 
students,  there  has  not  been  a  known  incident  of  physical, 
psychological,  or  sociological  harm. 

The  three  teachers  employing  SPIRAL  in, the 
deielopmcnti.l  cl^issrooms  have  over-  20  years  of  combined 
teaching  experience.  On  s^^veral  occaslon^,  each  has 
commented  that  the  SPIRAL  materials,  with  few 
exceptions,  ar(J  better  than  other  reading  programs  that 
they  have  used  The.  students'  presently  in  the  program  will 
be  posttested  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  -an.  attempt 
to  substantiate  these,  teacher  perceptions. 

To  date,  the  materials  in  SPIRAL  have  been  used  only 
at  the  developmental  site.  The  program  is  packaged  and, 
therefore,  transportab'le.  Plans  are  now  being,  formulated  to 
install  the  program  in  spring. 1 975  at  a  second 
developmental  Mte.  fn  this*  .second  installation  Mtc,  there  will 
be  no  designer  intervention. 

Claims  , 

The  data  collection  process  incorporated  within  the 
developmental  evaluation  sequence  1^  responsible  for  the 


amassing  of  evidence  for  the  following  claims  of  program 
effects  when  SPIRAL  is  used  as  specified  by  the  designers. 

I.  The  SPIRAL  program  enables  any  student  who  meets 
specified  prerequisites  to  work  through  skill  instruction, 
literature,  and  related  activities  at  a  rate  and  to  an 'extent 
consonant  with  ability.  .  *  • 

2  Regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion,  or'socioeconotjiic' 
status,  SPIRAL  promofes  positive  attitudes  toward  reading 
for  ^information  and  enjoyment. 

3,  Developmental  skill  modules  instruct  students  to 
reach  mastery  at  a  given  criterion  level  on  specified 
objectives. 

4  Anthblogy  selections  create  and  maintain  student 
interest,  are  well  matched  to  students'  reading  and  ^ 
conceptual  Jevels,  and  convey  socially  important  thematic 
concepts,  /  •  * '  «i 

5.  The  management  s>stem  facilitates  attempts  by 
students  to  be  more  responsible  for  their  own  achievement 
and  also  frees  the  teacher  to  engage  in  instructional  . 
activities  on  an  individualized  basis. 

6.  Teacher-guided  reading  lessons  reinforce  the  skill  and 
literature  objectives,  are  effective  in  obtaining  the  intended 
objective,  and  provide  for  meaningful  group  interactions. 

7.  Application  activities  reinforce  both  literature  and 
comprehension  skill  objectives. 

8.  Evaluation  materials  (skill  prt^tests  arid  mastery  tests) 
are  valid,  reliable,  criterion  referenced  measures  with  good 
discriminatory  powers. 

The  logical  and  empirical  rigor  imposed  by  the 
evaluation/development  model  employed  seems  to  afford  a 
developmental  sequence  in  which  dei^igner  intentions  will 
be  realized  in  actual  student  performance. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPiVIENT 


Quantity  Needed  • 


Cost  per  Item  in 
'  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost  ^ 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


3  per  student 

840.00 

Every  3  years 

Skill  modules  (including  skill  checks)' 

450  per  class 

585,50 

Every  3  year>s 

Study  skill  booklet 

243  per'class 

1  no 

Every  3  years                         ,  • 

Challenge  sheets 

90  per  class 

6.30 

Every  3 -years 

Answer  sheets 

36  per  student 

75.60 

Consumable 

/ 

Application  activity  cards 

333  per  class 

133.20' 

Every  3  years 

Sludj'  skill  cards 

48  per  class 

9.60 

Every  3  years                         •  • 

Bibl/()graphy 

9  per  class 

13,50 

Every  3  years 

Teacher's  guide 

3  per  class 

18.75 

Every  3  years 

Pupil  orientation  unit  * 

1  per  2  students 

55.44 

Every  3  years 

Management  system  kit 

1  per  student 

/      '  29.40 

Consumable  ^ 

Every  3  years  Implcmenter 

Student  notebooks  (optional) 

1  per  student 

' '  56,00 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for"  Bettetc  Schools,  inc. 
'■  1700  Market  St..  ^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa/ 19103  . 

Helen  Fcl^enthal,  Project  Coordinator 
.AVAILABILITY' 

Themes  I  and  II  will  be  available  as  of  March  1975  on  a 
limited  test  availability  basis  from  the  developer.  Themes 
and  IV  wilKbe  available  November  30,  1975,  Further 
funding  is  nccdW  to  develop  themes  V  and  VI  and  to 
revise  themes  I-IVn/ 

These  are/will  be  available  from  the  distributor: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St.  ' 

PhiladelphiarPar-19103  


JNFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  reading  program  of  sequenced  reading  skills 
organized  into  units  and  levels  of  work 


c 


Individualh  Presird)ed  Instruction  in  Reading  (IPI  Reading)  is  an  individualized  reading 
program  for  students  in  grades  I  through  6.  IPI  combines  a  hierarchical  framework  of 
beh  aviorall)  stated  objectives,  correlated  diagnostic  and  evaluative  instruments,  curriculum 
materials,  alternative  instructional  techniques,  and  systematic  management  into  a 
comprehensive  program  of  reading  instruction.  The  curriculum  has  been  developed  b) 
sequencing  specific  reading  skills  and  organizing  these  skills  into  units  and  levels  of  work. 
Sample  topics  include  visual  discrimination,  auditor)  discrimination,  structural  analysis, 
vocabulary  development,  literal  comprehension,  interpretive  comprehension,  evaluative 
comprehension,  library  skills,  reference  skills,  and  organizational  skills. 

There  are  four  stages  in  IPI  Reading.  The  first  stage,  Prereading,  is  divided  into  reading 
readiness  and  prereading.  In  addition  to  the  usual  prerequisites  taught  in  reading  readiness, 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  specific  phpnenfic/graphemic  correspondences  to  prepare  the  child 
for  work  in  the  first  book,  the  prereader.  Decoding,  the  second  stage,  stresses  the  translation 
of  printed  symbols  ii\to  meaningful  speech  sounds.  The  third  stage.  Transition,  continues 
instruction  in  decoding  and  comprehension.  The  fourth  stage  of  the  program  is  divided  into 
skills  development  and  application,  directed  reading,  and  selected  reading.  In  the  last  part  of 
this  stage,  the  student  chooses,  within  certain  limits,  what  to  read.  This  stage  uses  speciallv 
prepared  materials,  as  well  as  library  and  other  commercially  prepared  resources.  ^^-^^ 

Throughout  the  program,  students  direct  their  own  learning  activities  and  work  at  their 
own  rate.  They  are  expected  to  obtain  their  own  materials  and^'begin  work  with  a  mimnuim 
of  teacher  direction.  Available  learning  materials  include  programed  readers,  tapes  and 
tapcbooks,  skill  sheets,  storybooks,  and  language  mastercards.  The  use  of  other  supplemental 
materials  is  encouraged.  / 

Placement  tests,  pretests,  curriculum  embedded  tests,  and  posttests  place  the  student  at 
the  appropriate  reading  level  and  isolate  areas  of  particular  learning  difficulty.  How  the  * 
student  studies  the  learning  objectives  and  which  materials  are  used  depends  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  learner  Some  students  nia>  prefer  to  work  by  themselves,  others  might 
prefer  a  peer  tutor,  while  still  others  may  do  best  in  a  small-group  setting. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 
Reading* 

Visual  discrimination,  auditory  discrimination,  structural 
analysis,  vocJibulary  development,  literal  comprehension, 
interpretive  comprehension,  evaluative  comprehension, 
library  skills,  reference  skills,  and  organizational  skills. are 
discussed. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program  has  been  developed  for  children  of  all 
abilities  in  the  ist  through  ()th  grades 

GOAMS)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

IPI  Reading  has  three  broad  goals  Reading  proficiency* 
student  niotivatiiiiK  and  student  self  mitiatcd  learning 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

IPI  Reading  can  be  used  in  anv  kind  of  school  setting 
traditional  cljdssroom.  v)pcn  classroom,  and  learning  center 
The  basic  program  is  self-instructiontd,  but  individual 


tutoring,  group  teaching,  peer  help,  and  group  discussion 
should  be  available  when  required.  The  curriculum  is  based 
on  a  highly  developed  hierarchy  of  decoding, 
comprehension,  and  application  skills.  Where  the  student 
begins  in  the  hierarchy  and  the  instructional  pattern  that  is 
followed  depends  on  individual  needs,  learning 
characteristics,/and  abilities. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  placed  on  the  skills  continuuifi  by  a 
placement  test.  Once  the  level  and  unit  designations  have 
been  made,^a  pretest  for  a  specific  unit  is  given.  The 
pretest  determines  the  student  V  prescription  or  lesson  plan. 
F^rogress  within  a  skill  is  monitored  by  a  curriculum- 
embedded  test.  Pinall),  posttests  determine  the  student's 
mastery  or  nonmastcr)  of  a  particular  skill.  Student 
progress  is  also  monitored  by  oral  tests,  tapebook 
responses,  and  end-of-the-book  tests.  In  addition,  the 
teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  student  read  an'd 
respond  to  evaluation  questions  that  determine 
comprehension  of  the  reading  materials 
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TI.MK  REQl'lREMENTS 

I  PI  Reading  should  be 
through  the  '(nh  grades. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


used  one  period  daily  in  the  1st 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  > 

The  program  requires  a  center  where  materials, 
hardtsare,  and  cassettes  can-'he  stored ^ind  at  the  same 
time  he  readilv  accessible  to  students.  Classes  should  be 
scheduled  so  as  not  to  overcrowd  the  materials  center  at 
an>  one  time  Also,  if  possible,  developers  recommend  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher's  ajdc  to  carry  out' nonins^ructional 
tasks,  if' passible. 

Summarv  Cost  Information 

The  costs  arc  based  on  a  school  haying  1  class  in  grades 
1-6  and  ^3()  children  per  class,  a  total  i)f  180  students. 
Costs  are  reduced  for  multiple  classes  at  each  grade  level.  , 
Prices  of  materials  from  commcrcialf  sources  \irc  subject  to 
change. 


Personnel  Reqiiircd  for  Product  Adoption  and  ImplcMncntation 

The  developers  recommend,  whenever  possible,  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher's  aide  to  carry  out  npninstructional- 
tasks 


1 


IPI  Reading,  including  teacher  and  administrator  trafning 
packages,  can  be  easily  installed  and  maih*tained  in  cither 
open-  or  structured-learning  settings  by  classroom  teachers 
.without  any  assistance  from  the  developer.  The  program 
has  been  used  b>  varied  student  populations  in  a  wide 
variet>  of  learning  settings  ranging  from  regular*  classes  to 

.  compensator)  education  classes  and  special  education 
groups  (such  as  handicapped).  Thus,  the  program  has 
demonstrated  transportabilit>  iind  rcplicability. 

IPI  Reading  materials  are  free  from  social  biases.  The 
content  of  the  program  is  neutral  regarding  religion,  age, 
sex,  ethnic,  and  socioccononiic  stereotypes.  Male  and 
female  and  racial  representations  in  the  program  meet 
design  intentions  for  social  fairness, 

IPI  Reading,  an  edition  revised  on  the  basis  of  field 
testing,  has  been  in  use  in  more  than  80  schools 

•throughout  the  country  for  at  least  3  years.  Thus  far,  the 
developers  have  ree<jivccl  no  reports  of  harniful  effects  due 
to  using  the  program. 


^  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Primary  reading  package: 

Programed  reading  materials 


Sound  tapehooks  3  20 
Scholastic  paperbacks 


(iroup  and  fndividual  storvbooks 
rapc|)ook  cassettes 

fapcbook  playback  units 

Notebook  covers  (optional) 

Double  pocket  portfolios 

Intermediate  reading  program: 
'  F^rinted  materials  ^ 
Paperbacks-^  selected  and  directed 

vSupplenientar\  hooks 

I  ape  playback  unit  • 


3()\aeh 
5  sets 


20  sets  froup,  10  sets 

individual 

2  sets 


^    30  machines 


20  sets  directed,  I  set 
selected 

I  set  . 


ERIC 


1.736.49.  Consumable 


35  LOO 
39.00 


385.00 
722.50 

1 ,800  00 

40  80 
*     1 1  50 

2.384  23 
L350  26 

500/)0 

1 20  00 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Reusable 
« 

F^cusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Consumable 

Reusable 
Reiisablp 

Reusnl^Ie 
Reusabk^- 


Webster  Division > 
MeGraw-Hiii  Bogk 
Co^  ^    ,  • 

Scholastic  Book 
Services^  Englcwood 
Cliffs,  NJ.  ^ 


Magnetix  Corp.» 
Winter  Garden^  Fla. 

Company  of  user's 
choice 

Local  supplier 
Local  supplier 


Various  commercial 
sources 

Various' commercial 
sources 

Company  of  user  Is 
choice 
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Rciiuircd  Items 


.MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (contimicS) 


-Quantity  Nce^^d 


Cosi  per  hem  in 
Dolla^i 


Replacement  Rate  ♦        Source  if  Dli 


and  Cost 


*For  school  having  I  class  in  grades  1-6  (30  per  class)  total  pupils 


Different 
from  Distributor 


Cassettes 

2  sets  . 

65.00 

Reusable 

Magnet ix  Corp.» 
Winter  Garden^  Fla 

l.angiiage  piaster  nuichine 
»   ,  •             ,  f 

M)().()() 

Reusable 

• 

I-ocal  supplier 

(.anguage  mastercards 

2  sets 

160^)0 

,  Reusable 

MCM  Corporation, 

4 

Greenwich*  Conn. 

Nojtebook  covers  (optional) 

4D,80 

Bi-'usahle 

I.ocyl  supplier 

Double  pocke^j)ortfoJios 

'  *  23.20 

Consumable 

LoOal  supplier 
L091I  supplier 

Libra r>  pocket  cards 

,  2;()()() 

17,40 

Book  charging  cards 

2.()()() 

•  • 

9.00 

[,oca!  supplier 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  • 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1 700  Market  St, 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19103' 
and  ^ 

*  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh>  Ra.  15260" 

AVAILABIEITV  / 

IPI  Reading  materials »are  currently  available  from; 
Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.. 
I'J^Ob  Market. ^t.,  Suite  1700 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  il9I03 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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INDIVIDUALIZEO, SPELLING  AND  WRtFING 
PATTERNS  (ISWPl 


An  imlivimali::c(J^si)ellinif\smes  to  enable  ehildren 
in  ^(hles  2-6  to  master  the  spelling  of  most  commonly 
used  \\;onls 


Individuulizal  Spelling  and  Writing  Patterns  (1SWP)»  formerly  called  IPI  Spellings  is  an 
iiidivkluali/ed  spelling  sCries  that  is  now  published,  b>  Follcll  Publishing  Company,  .Chicago, 
Illinois.  ISWP  includes  most  commonly  used  worcjs  founct  in  the  writing  vocabulary' of 
elementary  grade  children.  The  program  also  offers  an  inductive  instructional  approach  for  - 
mastering  the  underlying  phonic  generaliz:Uion  for  building  spelling  skill..  ^  ^'  * 

ISWP  consists  of  five  textbooks  (booLs  B,  C,  D,  E,  F).  The  books  are  divided  into  levels  or 
words  arranged  b>  degree  of  difficulty.  Levels  are  further  subdivided  into  lists.  LiiSts  ihclude 
word  patterning  activities,  opportunities  for  iht  s'fudci^it  to  make  induct ive^encra I ization^i 
about  spelling  rules,  exercises  in  word  patterns,  sentence  pattJrns,  phoiietic  spelling,  and 
reading  ^md  writing.  Students  are  not  expected  to  do  alKthe  exercises  in  Oach  list.  They  do 
onlyMhose  which  are  necessary, for  mastery  of  the  list.  *  '  -  ^ 

Books  C  through  F  are  divided  into  half-books  of  three  levels  each.  A  half-b'ook  is 
approximately  one  semester's  work.  Man'y  students  will  finish  a  half-book  in  les^  than  a  , 
semester.  Students  progress  at  thcii;,  ow);  rate  and  continue  to  the  next  half-book  even  though 
the  vstmesler  is  not  over.  Conversely,  no  student  is  pressured  K)  complete  a  half- book  in  one 
semester.  - 

There  are  tljree  phases  to  ISWF^  In  the  fifst  phase,^  students  are  intfoduced  to  the  series 
by  being  paced  through  a*ll  or  part  of  the  book  that  has  been  designated  as  appropriate  for 
their  grade  level.  TKey  are  oriented  to  the  makeup'  of  the  book,  the  terminology,  an3ahc 
inductive  approach  tojearnipg  language  patterns.  In  the  sec^ond  phase,  students  become  ^ 
involved  in  a  self-pacing  program  in  the  appropriate  level  6f^  books.^  Prescriptions,  carefully 
tailored  to  the  chikF^Vieeds.  placement  tests,  pretests,  posttests,  review  tests,  word  hurdle 
tests,  and  final  tests  n)onilor  progress  and  give  ol^yective  evidence  of  the  child's  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  diagnostic  tests  are  on  audio  cassettes.  Jjtudehts  enter  the  third  phase  after 
demonstrating  mastery  of  all  the  books  that  are  used  ^n  the  elementary  grades.  Ai  this  poin{, 
they  may  i:onlinue  in  a  formally  or^ani^ed  program  by  going  on  to  those  books  that  have  been 
designated  as  junior  high  level,  or  they  may  be  freed  from  formal  spelling  work  iuid  be 
placed  in  a  writing  and  reading  progranft.     ^  ' 
^/      Throughout  the  program, ^students  are  responsible  for  their  own  learnings  They  gather 
their  own  materials  and  begin  work  with*  a  minimum  of  teacher  direction.  I^i  tlie  upper 
grades,  students  are  encouraged  to  score  their  own  tests.  In*the  lower  grades,  developers 
X  .   recommeturihe  assistance  of  aides  to  carry  out  noninstructional  duties.  • 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)  -  " 

Spelling  content  arcii  Jiidudcs  wiMd  ptitterns,  .spelling  V 
iulc>»  .sentence  patterns,  phonetic  ^speHmg,  rctidmg,  and 
writing.  ' "  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

ISrWP  Tias  beeii  designed,  for  children  of  all  abilities  in 
.gracle<2  through  6 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURpOSE(S) 

Students  completing  ISWP  will  have  mastered* the 
spelling  of  the  most  commonly  used  words  in  the  writing 
vocabulary  of  elementary  grade  children.  In  addition,  they 
Will  be  able  to  make  their  own  inductive  generali/atii>ns 
about  spelling  rules  and  underlying  phonetic  patterns  and 
will  be  familiar  with  the  four  basic  .sentence  patterns  of  the 
Hnglish  language. 
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PATTERNS. OF  USE 

n  ISWP  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  .school  setting. 
Traditional  classroom,  open  cla.ssroom,  and  learning  center. 
Students  enter  the  prograin*by  taking  a  placement  test 
Vhich^delermines  their  appropriate  startinjj  poin4.  Then, 
specific  spelling  skills  are  further  narrowed  down  in  a 
pretest.  Students  work  through  the  self  instructional  lessons- 
at  their  own  pace.  The  management  problem  created  by 
having  students  within  one  classroom  working  on  different 
spelling  units  is  solved  by  the  use  of  the.  cassette  tapes. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  number  of  diagnostic  tests  are  included. in  the 
program  These  tests  isolate  spelling  difficulties,  monitor 
student  progress,  and  indicate  mastery.  Placement  tests  are 
used  to  determine  in  which  half  book  the  student  should 
begin  work  They  con.sist  of  every  sixth  word  of  the  half- 
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book  to  wftich,  they  apply.  Pretests  eonsist  of  the  20  words 
J^/of  an  individuni  list  auil  are  taken  before*  work  on  the  list 
has  started  Posttests  are  made-up  of  the  same  20  words 
but  are  taken  after  work  on  thO<  list  has  been  eompt&ted. 
Re\iew  tests  are  lists  of  every  fourth  word  taken  from  the 
lev,d  just  completed  to  determine  mastery  of  that  level. 
They  are  also  used  io  plate  stuJents  in  a  specific  level. 
Word  hurdle  tests  are  tests  made  up  of  all,  or, a  sanipic,  of 
the  words  which  the  student  failed  to  master  on  the:  abi^'vt 
tests.  These  tests  are  the  only  ones  not  on  cassetre  tape. 
Final  tests  eonsist  of  the  same  list  as  the  placement  test 
but  are  taken  af(er  work  on  the  half-bopk  has  been 
eompleted  to  determin^  mastery  of  the  half-book 

^  TIME  RKOUIRKMENTS 

ISWP  should  be  used  a^  a  minmiuni  of  90  mmutes  per 
wfek.  This  time,  however,  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  uf 
individual  schools. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  require?)  a  center  where  equipment  (e.g., 
materials,  hardware,  cassettes)  can  be  stored  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  rcMdilv  accessible  to  students.  Classes 
sluiuld  b<^  scheduled  so  as  not  to  o\ercroud  the  materials 
center  at  an.>  one  time.  Teacher's  aides  are  suggested  to^ 
help  students  locate  materials  and  to  grade  tests. 

^  Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

The  total  cost  to  impjcmcnt  a  program  in  grades  2  (>. 
^  uith  2  sections  per  grade  and  30  students  per^ section, 
'  yielding  a  total  of  300  students  and  10  teachers*  would  be 


SI. 73 1. 90  for  the  first  year  and  $225  per  year  for 
continuation  costs.  These  costs  assure  the  availability  of 
tape  {^laybacTv  units.  The  number  of  units  necessary  would 
depend  on  scheduling  patterns. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  the  lower  grades  (2-3),  developers  recommend  the 
assistance  of  aides  to  carry  out  the  noninstructional  duties. 
A  complete  inservicc  teacher's  manual  provides  information 
nc:essary  for  implementing  the  program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

ISWP,  which  includes  a  teacher  training  package,  can  be 
easily  installed'  and  maintiUned  in  cither. opeu-  or 
structured-learning  settings  by  classroom  teaeliers  without 
any  assistance  from  the  developer.  The  program  has  been 
used  by  varied  student  populations  in  a  wide  variety  of 
^learning  settings,  ranging  from  regular  glasses  to 
compensatory  education  classes  ;inVl  special  education 
gcoups  (e.g,,  handicapped).  Thus,  the  program'  has 
demonstratexl  transportability  and  replicability. 

ISWP  materials  are  free  from  social  biases.  The  content 
of  the  program  is  neutral  regarding  religion,  age,  and 
socioecoliojnic  status  (SHS)  stereotypes,  f^ale  and  female 
and  racial  representations  in  the  program  meet  design 
intentions  for  social  fairness. 

ISWP,  an  edition  revised  on  the  basis  of  field  testing,  has 
been  in  use  in  more  than  30  schools  throughout  the 
countr).  Thus  far.  neither  developers  nor  the  publishers 
have  received  any  reports^of  harmful  effects  due  to  the 
program* 
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MATERIALS  AND 

j 

EQUIPMENT 

Kcquifcd  Items 

Oiuntity  Needed 

'  C  o^-per  Item  m 
Dollars 

Replacemenl  Rate 
and  Cost 

% 

Source  if  iSifferent 
from  Distributor 

Student  booklets 

,1  per  student 

Reusable 

Response  booklets  ' 

I  per  SluJent 

M) 

Consunuibic 

C^asscttes         ' " 

2  sets  per  school 

V05.00 

Reusable  , 

Teacher's  manual  ^ 

1  per  teacher 

4,38 

Reusable 

• 

Script  books  > 

I  per  teacher 

2,8,1 

Reusable          *   ^ . 

Cassette  pla>biKk  unit  \stth  car  phunes 

5  10  pcf  scIuhjI  depending 
on  scheduling  re()uircnients 

40,00  (appru\  ) 

Reus«iblc 

I.oeal  suppitcr 

* 

PEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

# 

• 

V       Research  for  Better  Schools,  Infc.  ,  ^ 
1700  Ma^'kct  St.         -  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  .  ^  ^  1 

»  .    .  Learning  Research  and  Development  ^JCenter       *  f 
"University  of  Pittsburgh  ,  [ 

Pittsburgh,  P^.  15261     .    ,  '\        '  '  ' 

.  AVAILABILITY 

ISWP  was  copyrighted  sn  1973,  and  copyright  h  claimed 
urttil  1983.  lSWPi$  currently  available  from' the  publisher:  ," 
Follett  Publishing  Co» 

1010  West  Washington  Blvd.  •  ^ 
'  Chicago.  111.  60607 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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The  Mu'  Primary" Qrades  Reading  System  (NRSf)  is  an  individualized,  adaptive  sysleni  for'  ' 
leaching  the  reading  skills  traditionally  included  in  the  first  3  years  of  reading  instruction,'  -  • 
LRpCs  aim  in  developing  NRS  was  to  build  ;i  reading.^ystem  that  allows  for  individual 
variation  but  not  for  individual  failure. 

NRS  is  individualized  in  that  it  permits  childrdA  to  progress  at  different  rales.  It  is  ' 
adaptive  in  that  alternative  teaching  strategies  to  rtiect  the  needs  of  different  children  arc" 
.built  into  the  system;  NRS  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  a  teacher  can  monitoj  a 
classroom  of  children.  e;|ch  with  different  needs,  wjio  are  doing  different  things  at  thVsame 
lime. 

NRS  uses  a  co((q-breaking  approach  to  beginning  reading,  A  mixture  of  synthetic  atid 
analytic  phonics  is  employed,  along  with  text  displays  that  illustrate  linguistic  principles. 
Sounding  and  blending  are  considered  to  be  fundamental  decoding  skills.  Symbol/sound 
correspondences  aic  taught  in  an  instructional  sequence  that  is  carefully  designed  to  avoid 
confusion  and  to  give  children  a  repertoire  of  useful  symbol/sound  correspondences  early  in 

instructional  process.  Thpn  children  are  taught  to  use  a  systematic  blending  technique 
that  enables  them  to  slide  the  sounds  together  into  words.  However,  decoding  is  not 
recognized  as  an  end  in  itself.  NRS  is  concerned  with  the  early  building  of  a  recognition,  . 
vocabulary,  and  encourages  children  to  fade  the  overt  blending  beliavior  when  no  longer' 
needed  Comprehension  skills  are  considered  vital  and  are  tended  to  in  conjunction  with 
decoding  Many  of  the  responses  to  formats  in  the  students'  workbooks  can  only  be  made 
after  the  children  have  read  and  understood  the  printed  material, 

NRS  i.s  compo.sed  of  14  levels,  each  containing  approximately  10  instructional  lessons.  . 
The  term  "level"  was  selected  to  suggest  horizontal  is  well  as  vertical  progress  through  the 
system  A  prescriptive  portion  of  NRS  (blending  booklets,  workbooks,  ca.ssette  tapes.  and% 
group  readers)  is  intended  fo  add  new  skills  to  the  student's  repertoire,  while  a  choice 
portion  of  the  system  (read  alone  st6ries.  games,  and  manipniatables  concrete  objects  for 
children  to  manipulate  as  an  aid  to  concept  development)  is  a  series  of  activities  intended  to     *  ^ 
maintain  skills  and  to  build  fluency  at  the  student\s  current  level.' 

NRS  is  characterized  as  a  reading  system  because  of  the  interrelationships  among  the 
component  parts  and  the  integration  of  those  parts  into  a  total  management  scheme.  The 
design  of  NRS  reflects  concern  about  classroom  management— the  amount  and  kind  of 
independent  work  provided;  the  response  modes  used  at  different  levels,  the  kinds  of  games* 
stories,  and  manipulables  developed,  the  structure  and  placing  of  tests;  and  the  type  of 
training  necessary  for  teachers. 

NRS  facilitates  individualization  of  instruction  b>  providing  a  variety  of  materials  and 
decisionmaking  opportunities  for  which  the  students  do  not  need  direct  teacher  supervision. 
In  the  'first  two  levels,  instruction  is  conducted  by  the  teacher  with  small  groups  of  students; 
the  teacher  maintains  contact  with  all  children  and  monitors  their  teaming  directly.  Starting' 
with  level  III.  lessons  arc  presented  b^  means  of  cas.sette  tapes.  Stiidents  operate  the  cassette 
players  independently,  do  workbook  pages  independently,  and  work  independently  with  the 
wide  variety  of  choice  activities  that  are  available.  The  teacher  circulates  among  the  children 
as  they  work,  helping  them  when  needed  and  ad^ninistering  progress  checks.  Group  stories 
are  conducted^  by  the  teacher  at  specific  intervals.  Additional  materials  are  provided  for 
occasions  when  the  teacher  may  request  that  a  child-  recycle  certain  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

A  Icachef  training  package  is  an  integral  part  of  NRS.  The  developers  of  NRS  have 
made  available  to  individual  teachers  a  variety  of  instructional  strategies  and  alternatives, 
both  within  the  'training  and  within  the  NRS  materials  themselves,  which  are  usually 
contained  in  sorpe  of  the  pages  in  the  students*  workbooks  are  notes  to  ,the  teacher  which 
suggest  an  instructionally  relevant  teacher-student  interaction.  This  interaction  zeroes' in  on 
the  instructional  content  bbing  presented  in  the  lesion  and  helps  the  teacher  diagnose  student 
reading  behavior 

The  system  has  been  used  successfully  with  both  urban  and  suburban  children. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(§) 
Primary  grades  reading. 

There  is  a  total  df  14  levels  in  NRS.  BK^he  time 
students  reach  level  V.  there  is  approximately  a  50-50  split 
in  emphasis  between  comprehension  and  decoding;  by  level 
XII,  the  split  is  approximately  75-25.. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  . 

NRS  has  been  designed  primarily  for  students  in  grades 
l-J.  However,  because  it. is  an  individualized  .pi;ograW, 
^  there  are 'no  set  limitations  or  expectations  placed  on  the/ 
students  as  io  which  parts  of  the  program  they  complete  - 
during  any  school  year.  Some  students  complete  the 
prugwm  in  2  years,  others  will  probably  not  finish  unjd  the 
fourjth  y<|ar.  * 

^     The  experience  of  the  designers  and  Fry  Readability 
Graphs  were,  used  to  select  the  level  of  difficulty  of 
•materials  to  be  used  at  each  level. 

NRS  was  originally  cpnceived  for  use  in  urban  schools, 
especially  among  lower  and  lower-middle  socioeconomic  * 
status  (SES)  populations.  It  has  proved  to  be  effective  not 
only  with  these  populations,  but  also  with  suburban  and 
othe?  primary  pupils.  The  ridaptive  aspects  of  NRS  increase 
its  usability  for  different  populations. 

Although  designed  primarily  Jor  the  primary  grades,  NRS 
has  also  been  used  effectively  in  kindergarten 

GOAL(S)  OR  RURPOSE(S)  '  '  ' 

The  student  successfully 'completing  NRS  will  be  able  to 
read  3d-grade  reading  selections  with  understanding, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE         ^  . 

NRS  is  a  comprehensive  self  contained  system  for 
teaching  primary  grades  reading  skills  NRS  contains  14 
levels,  each  with  approximately  10  instructional  lessons 
The  lessons  are  composed  of*specific  content  geared  to 
build  a  base  of  fundamental  skills  that  students  must  use  as 
they  progress  from  one  level  to  the  next.  The  levels, 
therefore,  are  sequential  and  cumulative. 

Levels  I  and  11  are  led  by  the  teacher  . in  small  group 
situations.  Starting  in  level  III,  new"  instruction  is  presented 
to  the  children  individually  on  cassettes.  The  NRS  blending 
booklets,  cassette  tapes,  workbooks,  and  group  readers 
constitute  the  prescriptive  category  of  NRS.  Each. lesson 
has  a  varying  number  of  sequences,  depending  upon  the 
difficulty  of  the  content  being  taught.  There  is  also  a 
remedial  sequence  ^iit  each  lesson  for  the  child  uHo  needs 
additional  review. 

Approximately  every  fifth  lesson  is  a  group  story,  ji  story 
which  a  small  groUp  of  children  reads  and  discusses 
together  with  the  teacher.  Once  the  students  are  receiving 
their  instruction  from  cassettes,  the  group  stojy  provides  a 
regular  opportunity  for, peer  interaction  and  for  a  child  to 
receive  teacher  instruction. 

The  choice  category  of  NRS  consists  of  games,  read 
alone  stories,  and  nianipulatables,  such  as  flip»a-\vord  spirdi§. 
which  are  related  by  their  content  tt)  an  NRS  instructional 
level. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

NRS  has  incorporated  many  traditional  reading  readiness 
skills  Into  its  early  levels.  When  introduced  in  the  1st 
grade,  therefore,  it  does  not-  require  any  specific  level  of 
reading  readiness.         '  ^   

Progress  checks  are  used  to 'diagnose  "and  assess  student 
reading  behavior  during  the  course  of  the  NRS  prggram. 
The  progress  checks  are  an  example  of  the  adaptive  quality 
of  NRS  They  require  that  the  teacher  systematically 
interact  with  each  child  and  assess  needs  individually. 
There  are  usually  two  progress  checks  per  lesson^  one  of 
them  follbwing  the  regular  instructional  sequences.  JprOm 
that  check,  the  teacher  gets  information  on  student'reading 
behavior  and  decides  whether  the  student  is  ready  to  go  on 
to  Ihe  next  lesson  or  whether  the  student  should  do  the 
review  sequence  The  second  progress  check  usually  follows 
the  r,eview  sequence. 

Student  progress  through  the  curriculum,  end-of-year 
'location  in  the  curriculum,  and  p*erformance  on 
standardized  reading  achievement  tests  are  other  measures 
pf  student  achievement.  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

In  general,  the  required  student  time-is  approximately 
45-60  minutes  per  schoolday  in  grades  1-3.  However^ 
because  the  instruction  is  individualij:ed,  completion  time 
will  vary*.    '  -  -  ^  _ 

IMPLEMENTATION  ^^ROCEDURES 

NRS  as  an  adaptive  system  has  been  designed  for  a 
variety  of  school  and  classroom  organizations.  It  can  be  ^ 
-taught  in  a  self-contained  classroom;  or,  to  reduce  the  cost 
to  a  school,  parts  of  NRS  could  be  used  in  the  resource 
center  where  the  more  expensive  portions  of  the  program 
are, shared  among  a  number  of  classrooms.  If  used  in  a 
self-contained  classroom,  NRS  requires  four  to  six  cassette 
players  with  cue  stops  (and  headsets)  per  classroom. 
Storage  units  that  make  the  cassettes  accessible  to  students 
are  needed  for  each  classroom.* 

Teacher  training  is  necessary  before  a  teacher  initially 
uses  NRS.  The  teacher  training  component  of  NRS  is 
currently  being  prepared  by  the  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center  (LRDC)  staff.  The  training  sessions, 
as  envisioned,  will  include  approximately  4  to  5-1/2  days  of 
instruction  .led  by  a  local  schoo!  repres^tative  who  will 
have  been  trained  as  a  leader  by  LRDC.  Periodic  ipservice 
training  will  occur  throughout  the  school  year,  further 
using  the  local  trainer  and  video  tape  monitor. 

Because  NRS  is  an  extensive  system  containing  many 
components,  management  aspects  of  NRS  have  been 
designed  for  ease  of  classroom  maintenance.  All  ofjhe 
components  are  coded  to  make  them  accessible  to  both 
teacher  and  student.  Further,  the  coaling  system  enables 
students  to  return  to  their  proper  places  materiafs  they 
have  used,  thereby  requiring  the  teach»;r  to  spend  less  time 
"cleaning  up**  the  classroom. 

The  only  consumable  materials  in  NRS  are  the.  students* 
workbooks  and  a  booklet  which  is  used  to  record  which 
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choice  activities  the  child  uses.  The  other  components  need 
only  minor  yearly  repairs.  Th(?  estimated  dur^bilit>  of  the 
nonconsumable  materials  is  5  years.  . 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Ii^plementation 

A  4;irimary  grade  teacher  who  has  been  trained  by  the 
NRS  teacher  training  ma^rials  will  be  able  to  implement 
an  NRS  classroom  Curriculum  consultation  is  currentl> 
•^available  from  LRDC  LRDC  consultation  will  be  phased 
out  as  local  school  representatives  are  trained  to  field 
users*  questions. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

During,  the  jdevelopment  of  NRS;  it  has  been  used  with 
approximately  175  kindergarten  students,  350  Ist-grade 
students,  1-50  2d-grade  students,  and  20  teachers  in  2 
developnienyi  schools  that  are  affiliated  with  LRDC.  The 
schools  hayj  different  racial  and  SES  compositions.  The 
developerjT  of  NRS  have  received  no  reports  of  harm 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 

Materials  were  reviewed  by  LRDC  staff  on  the  basis  of 
two  questionnaires  developed  at  LRDC.  One  questionnaire 
identified  equal/unequal  treatment  of  the  sexes,  races,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  characters  found  in  NRS.  The 
other  questionnaire  was  a  demographic  and  genre 
classification  of  NRS  text  materials.  Within  the  constraints  - 
hecessitated  by  the  instructional  sequencing  of  NRS,  very 
few  indiLators^of  social  bias  were  found.  Several  instances 
of  the  use  of  "man"  m  occupational  terms  were  isolated 
(e.g.,  fireman  and  mailman)  at  places  in  the  instructional 
sequencing  when  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
student  to  decode  fire  fighter,  mail  carrief,  and  so  forth.  A 
picture  of  a  female  fireman  or  mailman  c'ould  be  used  to 
indicate  that  the  occupational  category  includes  women.  In 
later  lavels  when  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  read  more 
complex  occupational  titles,  the  developers  plan  to 
elimiiiate  occupational  titles  that  identify  a  particular  sex. 
The  generic  use  of  "he"  and  the  typing  of  the  teagher  as 
"she"  were  also  noted  occasionally  and  .will  be  removed 
during  the  final  revisions  of  NRS. 

In  September  1974,  NRS  was  introduced  into  three  1st 
grades  at  an  elementary  school  that  is  not  an  LRDC 
developmental  site  and  nad  no  previous  relationship  with 
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LR'DC  or  LRDC  curriculums.  On  the  basis  «of  this 
^    implenientation,  it  appears  that  the  program  is 

transportable.  An  evaluative  study  regarding' this  fifst  test  '' 
'  of  transpdrtability  is  underway  and  will  b^  available  in  fall 
1975. 

Claims 

One  claim  is  that  students  in  a  lar^e  urban  school  who 
used  NRS  in  the  1st  grade  are  achieving  (as  measured  by 
the  Reading  Subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test) 
as  well  as  2d  graders  in  the  same  school  who  used  the 
regular  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  basal  reading  program. 

In  addition,  end-of-year  student  performance  in  reading 
(as  measured  *>by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests) 
indicates  that  in  a  large  urban  school,  all  five  Ist-grade 
classrooms  which  used  NRS  showed  achievement  at  grade 
level  or  above  By  contrast,  a  number  of  classrooms  using 
previous  reading  programs  did  not  achieve  at  grade  level. 

Important  instructional  strategies  in  NRS  were  based  on 
task  analyses  that  hypothesized  some  of  the  cognitive 
processes  involved  in  decoding.  Throughout  the 
development  of  NRS,  LRDC  staff  worked  closely  with  the 
primary  grade  teachers  at  both  LRDC-affiliated 
developmental  schools.  Information  obtained  from  the 
-  teachers  was  used  for  formative  evaluation  and  served' as  a 
basis  for  NRS. revisions.  In^addition,  throughout  the 
development  of  NRS,  the  project  staff  consulted  and 
interacted  with  learning  psychologists  at  LRDC. 

The  teachers  at  LRDC's  two  developmental  schools 
which  used  NRS  during  the  1973-74  school  year  were 
generally  pleased  with  its  effectiveness,  organization,  and 
ease  of  management  Teachers  were  impressed  by  increased 
student  reading  achievement  and  interest  in  and  motivation 
toward  reading  NRS  materials  and  instructional  strategies 
were  effective  to  the  extent  that  all  teachers  using  the 
program  stated  that  they  would  recompiend  it  for  use  bv 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  teacher  response  to  NRS, 
another  indicator  of  acceptability  can  be  cited.  NRS  is 
currently  being  used  in  the  three  1st  grades  of  a  school 
which  until  September  1974  had  no  relationship  to  LRDC. 
After  observing  NRS  in  the  classrooms,  the  administration 
of  this  school. district  has  made  inquiries  to  LRDC  about 
the  possibility  of  installing  NRS  in  additional  classrooms  in 
the  district's  other  elementary  schools. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  ItciiK 


Cassette  players 

Ciissette  storage  unit 

Student  worl^)oks  (38  different 
workbooks)*** 

Instructional  cassettes  (  different 
tapes)*** 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


4-6  per  classroom* 
i  per  classroom 
I  per  student 

2-3  per  classroom 


31. J 


60.00- 1 00.00  Reusable 

**  Reusable 

**    Consumable  over 
course  of  program 

Reusable 


Stiurce  if  Different 
from  Distributor 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


^  Required  Sterns 


Quantiiy  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Group  Readers  (7  different  books)*** 

Student  blending  booklets  (9  different 
booklets)***  ,  . 

Games  (118  different  games)***  . 

Read-alone  stories  (97  different  • 
stories)*** 

Mdiupulatablcs  <^10  dilfcrcnt  sets  of  Hip-a- 
words)*** 

Booklet  to  record  choice  activities 
used*** 

Teacher*s  man;ials  and  other  mstructional 
guides  (22)*** 

Classroom  set  for  teaching  Levels  I  apU  H 
(includes  teacher  blending  booklets/letter 
cards,  flip-a-words,  progress  chedOf 
alternative  .teaching  strategies )  *  *  * 

Teacher  training  package  (presently 
under  development;  includes  printed 
guides,  trainee  response  pages»  . 
video  tapes) 


7  per  classroom 

** 

Reusable 

5  per  classroom 

** 

Reusable 

1  per  classroom 

** 

Reusable 

I  per  classroom ' 

*♦ 

Reusable 

1  per  classroom  » 

Reusable 

1  per  student 

♦  * 

Consumable  over 

course  of  program 

1  per  classroom 

** 

Reusable 

1  per  classroom 

*  * 

Reusable 

*  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  NRS  is  operating  in, a  self-contained  classroom. 

**  These  materials  are  prototypes  that  have  b(;en  developed  at  l.Rl5c.  Materials  arc  expensive  because  they  have  been  developed  in  small 
quantities,  not  using  economies  of  sc  '  or  production  expertise  available  to  a  publishing  house.  An  accurate  co^t  per  iteAi  cannot- be  deter- 
mined lit  this  time.        *        »  ;  * 

***  The  developers  suggeht  that  a  1st  grade  classroom  be  stocked  with  Levels  I  VIII,  a  2d  grade  classroom  with  Levels  III-XII,  and  a  id- 
grade  classroom  with  Levels  VI-XIV.  Therefore,  the  whole  program  is  not  found  in  any  one  classroom. 


Leaminf  Research  and  Developixxent  Center 
Univeirstty  of  Fklsburgh  ^  r 
3939  OUara  St 
^PitUbu„li,Pa.  15260 


babel  L:  Beck>  Froject  Director 
AVAILABILITY 


An  initial' venion  of  the  ffew^  PrinHary  Cm^  R^^iSng  ^ 
System  (ISIRS)  will  be  coi^[>leted  m  b8  1975;  iMrioni  ^  ^ 
and  further  itudy  of  NRS  are  plamied,  it  adcMpii  to  : 
^  conti^iuing  developaieiit  of  teaclier  U^ii^  jiaietUfc^  A  \ 
^  publiiher  it  behii  toufht  for  tlM  prntnun. 

NRS  ii  carreatiy        teirted  k  liie  lit      24  ffidci  ift 
two  LRDC*-alliIialed  developmMtal  a^booli'  mA  m  Iht  Ist 
.grades  of  an  imaffilialed  eleinm|i^  b  fill  1975, 

the  program  wiD  alio  be  iteed  in  the'^ld  grailcijof  tiMi  r 
deveiopaental  ichbok  and  in  ttM»  2d  .:gndei  of  'the  ^ 
unaifiKated  schooL  A  devekipmenlal  dyyni^  U  !pe>dint>  ! 
Samfde  pn/Mypt  mtlkAik  ttt  avaitiUe  ftom: 

LearsinI  lUie^^  and  XitifMJkip^ 

Uttiv«riity  of  PfttsNrgh 

3939  0Wani^ 
^  Ittihirgf!,  Fa.  15260  / 
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An  individualized  program  designed  to  allow  students  *    '     .  . 

to  practice  and  acquire  spelling  words  at  their  own  *, 
rate 


The  Spelling  Program  is  an  individualized  program  designed  to  allow  stucfents  to  practice 
and  acquire  spelling  words  at  their  own  rates.  The  program  includes  directions  for:  M)  Initial  « 
placement;  (2)  secondary  placement;  (3)  appropriate  selection  of  spelling  words;  (4) 
determination  of  "optimal  learning  capacities";  (5)  criteria  for  adding  new  words;  (6)  review 

•  procedures;  (7)  daily  data  collectfon;  (8)  maintenance;  and  (9)  samples  of  data  sheets, 
worksheets,  test  sheets,  and  data  displays. 

The  program  is  designed;  (1)  To  allow  students  to  work  with  the  maximum  number  of 
"  *  words  that  they  are  able  to  liandle;  (2)  to  allow  pupils  through  appropriate  placement 

•  procedures  to  work  only  with  words  that  they  do  not  know,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
time  children  often  spend  studying  material  they  already  know;  and  (3)  allow  pupils  to  see 
success  immediately—first  by  elimination  of  a  word  from  the  study/test  list  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  demonstrate  the  ability  to  spell  that  word,  and  second  by  involving  the  pupils*  in 
viewing  and/or  charting  the  cumulative  number  of  known  words. 

Although  a  certain  sequence  of  spelling  words  is  suggested  in  the  program,  the  format 
could  be  used  with  any  standard  spelling  curriculum.  Finally,  the  program  can  be  made 
nearly  teacher-independent  through  the  use  of  a  language  master  or  peer  tutors. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

The  procedures  described  in  the  Spelling  Program  could 
be  adapted  to  any  grade  level  Spelling  material. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  prepared  for  any  student  who  has  the 
long-range  goal  of  being  able  to  communicate  accurately  in 
a  written  fashion.  It  is  also  suited  to  a  learner  who  is  15 
years- old  (plus)  and  beginning  **spelling**  for  the  first  timje 
or  a  learner  whose  final  placement  will  be  a  sheltered 
workshop.  For  these  learners,  the  program  format  would  be 
used  with  basic  survival  words  (e.g.»  name,  address,  and 
parents'  name)  as  the  curricular  matter  rather  than  the 
more  traditional  spelling  curriculum. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  Spellmg  Program  is  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  teach  children  to  spell.  In  addition,  the  program 
is  intended  to  insure  maintenance  of  spelling  skills  once 
they  are  acquired. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Spelling  Program  is  easil)  adiipted  to  any"  sequence 
of  words  the  teacher  cJiooses  The  program  is  . 
individuali7ed  and  when  used  with  a  Tanguage  master  or 
peer  tutor  can  be  largely  self  managed  by  pupils 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  adequate  ii>itial  and 
secondary  placement  of  students  so  that  they  are  working  * 
on  material  which  is  new  to  them.  In  addition,  d 'ily  data 
collection  procedures  ,are  detailed  which  allow  both  pupil 
and  teacher  to  monitor  progress.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

If  the  programJs  jTianaged  by  the  pupils,  as 
recommended,  the  only  teacher  time  involved  would  be 
checking  the  practice  and  test  sheets.  This  program  would 
be  used  /is  part  of  the  standard  spelling  curriculum. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

All  the  procedures  for  implementation  of  this  program 
are  included  in  the  program  package. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  Spelling  Program  has  been  used  successfully  in  threp 
public  school  classrooms  in  the  Seattle  area,  as  weM  as 
with  numerous  students  at  the  Experimental  Educauon  Unit 
(EEU).  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  harmful  ef  octs  of 
any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  pupils  who  previously  had 
maintenance  scores  of  40  percent  under  traditional  spellmg 
programs  arc  now  scoring  90  percent  on  maintenance  tests. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity,  Needed 


Cost  per  Itetp  in 
Dollars  * 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
ffom  Distributor  ~ 


Program  manual  1  per  teacher 

Language  master  (recommended ^nly)        I  per  room 


Not 'determined 
Not  (Jejermined 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Note  Since  an>  individuali/cd  program  tun  be  cxp.cnMvc  m  teacher  time,  thib  program  wab  designed  to  be  Ubcd  with  a  language  master  or 
peer  tutors  or  aides. 


1 


^^VEUMPER/AUTlftOK: 


t^J'itMk/'^vih,  98195  ~  .  - 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  FOR  ADULTS- 
COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS 
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A  program  which  concentrates  on  the  systematic 
development  of  reading  ability 


Individualized  Learning  for  AdidtS'-Communication  Skills  concentrates-dn*  the  systematic 
development  of  reading  ability.  It  is  designed  for  young-adult  and  adult  learners  whose 
reading  abilities  may  range  from  total  illiteracy  to  approximately  9th-grade  level. 

The  program  was  developed  in  response  to  three  major  problems  identified  by  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Education  in  1969  as  hindering  the  implementation  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  (ABE)  program.  They  are:  (1)  The  large  number  of  ABE  dropouts,  (2)  the 
lack  Of  appropriate  instructional  materials,  and  (3)  the  high  mobility  of  the  undereducated 
adult.  Individualized  instruction  was  perceived  to  be  a  reasonable  solution  to  all  three 
problems.  Therefore,  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  (IPI),  a  program  deVeloped  for  and 
extensively  disseminated  to  elementary  school  learners,  was  used  as  a  model  in  developing 
tfie  Individualized  Learning  for  Adults  (ILA)  program. 

The  ILA  reading  continuum  consists  of  129  performance  objectives.  These  are  organized 
into,  nine  areas:  Phonic  analysis,  structural  analysis,  vocabulary  development,  literal 
.comprehension,  interpretive  comprehension,  evaluative?  comprehension,  library  skills, 
organizational  skills,  and  reference  skills. 

Five  entrance  tests  sample  the  learner's  performance  in  each  area  of  the  continuum  and 
indicate  the  appropriate  starting  level  for  each  student..  Seventy  .pretests  and  posttests  plot 
the  learner's  route  through  the  instructional  materials  and  determine  what  the  student  does 
or  does  not  know  about  the  content.  The  instructional  component  is  compri.sed  of  I '29  skill 
booklets,  1  for  each  of  the  program's  performance  objectives.  Included  in  each  booklet  are 
two  skill  tests  to  monitor  student  progre.ss  and  help  make  instructional  decisions.  A  series  of 
44  cJi.ssette  tapes  also  functions  as  part  of  the  instructional  materials. 

Once  students  have  been  appropriately  placed,  they  move  through  the  program  at  an 
individual  pace  and  study  only  that  not  already  learned.  The.  ILA  teacher  serves  primarily  as 
a  manager  who  oversees  the  functioning  of  the  program,  tutors  individuals  or  small  groups, 
and  acts  as  a  resource  to  the  learner.' To  enable  the  teacher  to  devote  more  tii^ie  to 
individual  learning  probl^nis,  developers  recommend  the  usd  of  a  nonprofessional  hide  for 
clerical  tasks,  -  , 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Adult  basic  education— reading. 

Subject  areas  include.  Phonic  analysis,  handwritmg, 
structural  analysis,  vocabulary  development,  literal 
comprehension,  evaluative  comprehension,  library  skills, 
organizational  skills,  and  reference  skills,  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  progra*m  has  been  specially  designed  for  adult  and 
young-adult  preliterate  and  semiliterate  learners 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

ILA  seeks  to  improve  the  reading  .skills  of  preliterate  and 
semiliterate  adults  through  an  individualized  instructional 
system  which  emphasi;^es  purposeful,  self-directed  learning, 
and  to  provide  the  learner  completing  the  entire  continuum 
with  approximately  a  9th-grade  reading-ability  level. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program. can  be  used  in  essentially  any  Adult  Basic 
Education  (ABE)  setting.  Field  testing  has  validated  its  use 


in  ABE  classes,  secondary  schools,'  correctional  institutions, 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  ILA  is  largely  self-managed  and  self- 
instructional^  Developers  encourage  the  use  of 
supplementary  materials  when  appropriate  but  point  out 
that  the  program  is  not  amenable  to  substantive  change." 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

The  student's  entr^  level  into  the  program  is  determined 
by  a  series  of  five  placement  tests.  Pretests,  taken  before  • 
work  in  a  specific  area  is  begun,  measure  the  student's  skill 
within  each  area;  posttests  measure  mastery  of  specific 
objectives.  There  are  70  pretests  and  70  posttests. 
Evaluative  instruments  are  also  embedded  m  each 
instructional  booklet. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  continuum 
will  vary  depending  on  the  achievement  and  motivational 
level  of  the  entering  student. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  consumer  who  is  comfortable  with  the  use  of 
performance  objectives  as  guides  to  instruction  and  who  is 
philosophically  attuned  to  the  values  of  itldividuahzation^ 
should  have  no  serious  problem  with  implementing  the 
program,  if  used  with  secondary  students,  parent,  awareness 
of  the  system  and  its  objectives  will  facilitate  instruction. 
The  program  is  packaged  for  use  as  an  instructional  unit 
and  requires  minimum  external  as.sistance  for  successful 
implementation. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  costs  calcuidted  in  the  table  ilnder  'Materials  and 
Equipment**  are  for  50  students.  Consumable  instructional 
material  can  be  replaced  at  $0.02  per  sheet.  Average  total 
installation  cost  per  student  is  $69.68,  the  cost  of 
consumable  materials  averages  $26.46  per  student. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  program  was  intended  for  use  with  1  teacher  for 
every  20  students  in  instructional  settings.  Clerical  support 
needs  have  been  estimated  at  I.  clerk  per  approximately 
100  students.  Translating  this  into  personnel,  FTE  requires 
a  determination  of  how  much  time  each  student  will  spend 
in  the  program. 

ASS.URANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  been  evaulated  during  u.se  with  over 
400  secondary  school^  students,  49  military  recruits  and 
approximately  300  prison  inmates.  In  each  case,  the 
product  functioned  as  a  central  element  in  a  basic  skills 
program.  The  assessment  of  results  was  conducted  by  an  - 
internal  evaluation  staff.  Evaluation  of  the  product  in  a 
secondary  school  setting  was  supervised  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  This  evaluation  provided  the  most 
extensive  source  of  data  on  the  product.  Evaluative 
evidence  was  gathered  in  a  rigorous  fashion  using  well- 
developed  designs  and  instrumentation,  and  may  be 
accorded  high  credibility. 


Assurances  ^ 

During  the  product\s  use  in  secondary  school  contexts, 
student  achievement  and  attitudes  in  numerous  areas  were 
documented.  Practitioners  were  also  frequently  consulted 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  product  on  students.  In  no 
case  were  negative  effects  demonstrated.  Thus,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  the  product  induces  or  facilitates 
any  jype  of  harm. 

To  assure  social  fairness,?  product  developers  have 
critiqued  their  own  work;  N^tional^Institute  of  Education 
staff  and  consultants  have  reviewed  the  product;  *ifnd 
mechanisms  have  been  employed  to  obtain  user  feedback. 
These  sources  have  not  revealed  any  social  bias  or 
stereotyping  inherent  in  the  product. 

Successful  use  of  the  product  in  a  variety  of  settings  has 
demonstrated  its  replicability  and  transportability. 
Instructional  materials  are  available  as  a  package.  To  date, 
technical  assistance  has  been  provided  to  users  in 
implementing  the  product.  Some  assistance  from  the 
developer  is  seen  as  desirable. 


Claims 

The  major  outcome  ciayn  made  for  the  product  is  that  it 
facilitates  basic  skills  attainment.  This  claim  has  been 
supported  by  the  evaluation  of  results  from  secondary 
students,  military  recruits,  and  pri.son  inmates.  In  all  cases, 
academic  growth  ha$  been  substantial  and  statistically 
significant  during  the  course  of  product  use.  Comparative 
studies  with  other  programs  have  beeri  limited  to  date,  but 
suggest  that  the  product  is  at  least  as  successful  as  other 
approaches. 

The  major  process  claim  made  for  the  product  is  that  it 
allows  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rates  through 
materials  which  are  perceived  as  beneficial  and  interesting. 
This  claim  was  tested  using  student  questionnaires  and 
interviews.  Students  rated  the  product  as. above  average  on 
items  relevant  to  this  claim. 
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Required  Items 


Pupil  prescription  sheet 
Pupil  profile 
Cassettes 

Training  materials 

Pupil  books: 
Level  B 
Level  C 
Level  D 

Entrance  tests: 
Level  A 
Level  B 
Levei  C 
Level  D 
Level  E 
Level  F 
Level  G 
Level  H 

Pocket  folders 

4-drawer  file  cabinet 

Accordion  folders 

Tape  recorders  with  earphones 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


75 

4 

9.00 

Yearly 

1  c 

ij 

1.50 

Yearly 

1  ^set 

50.00 

Reusable 

2  sets 

8,00 

.Yearly 

720  , 

14,40 

Yearly 

720 

14.40 

Yearly 

1,080 

21.60 

Yearly 

0 

404 

8,08 

Yearly 

752 

15.04 

Yearly 

K586 

31.72 

'  Yearly 

2,268 

45.36 

Yearly 

12,394  • 

247.88 

Yearly 

15,804 

316.08 

Yearly 

15,676  , 

313.52 

Yearly 

9,628 

192,56 

Yearly 

50 

10,00 

Yearly 

4 

40jj.00 

Reusable 

300 

90.00 

Reusable 

4 

300.00 

Reusable 

Commeroial  supplier 
Commercial  supplier 
Commercial  supplier 
Commercial  supplier 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  vvi 

Research  for  Better  Schoofs,  Inc.  .  v  *  ' 
1700  MtrkefSt,    ■  ;  j 

Phiiadelphi*.  P«.  19103  vt  -  i 

AVAILAilLrrY'  •  ^' 

The  complete  ILA-Cdmmunication  SklUs  prqg ram;'.hM  ! . 
been  available  for  uie  »ince  July  1972.  Product  matoriW.' 
may  be  obtained  from:  ,  { 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  ■      '    !  ' 

1700  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  '  . 
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A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  the  sounds  of 
'letters  to  elementary  school  children  5-12 

Blending  Sounds  Pardnt  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained  unit  of  peaciNand-  * 
paper  format  THe  purpose  of  this*  package  is  to  teach  children  in  the  elementary. grades  to 
"sound  out"  words.  The  children  will  learn  to  blend  sounds  into  words  rapidly  without  , 
pausing  between  sounds.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended  for 
group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be  taught  each  day,  and  the  package  itself  takes, 
approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
the  lack. of  specialized  facilities  and  services.  X  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents, 
^    Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  programfParent  7 caching  Package) 

would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of  a  centralized  fiicility  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  number  of  rural  school  districts.  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  /rjunds,  if  effective  in  making  the  *  . 
rtecessary  behavior  changes,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,' the  family,  and  the 
,  school. 

^he  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  many  children  have  difficulty  learning  to       ^  , 
read.  One  of  the  most  difficult,  yet  essential,  skills  for  those  students  to  learn  is  how  to 
sound  out  words  and  how  to  blend  sounds  rapidly  enough  to  make  a  ,word. 

In  this  pac};age  the  student  is  required  to  respo^id  to  the  visual  image  of  the  letter(s)  by 
saying  the  sound  of  that/those  letter(s)  as  quickly  as  the  student  can.  As  the  lesso'ns  progress, 
the  student  is  expected  to  increase  in  speed  and  respond  automatically  to  the  letter  symbol(s).. 
The  speed  set  for.  criterion  performance  is  critical.  This  factor  determiners  the  child's  ability.^  , 
to  blend,  ^  ^  '  *   *  . 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  first  section  of  the  parent's  manual.  JThe  -manual  trains 
the  parent  in  the  direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of 
the  skill,  tn  the  proc/edure  to  monitor  the,  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in 
child  management  skills. 

The  parent  studies  a  sound  chart  and  learns  to  correctly  monitor  and  imitate  the  correct 
sounds  for  the  letters.  When  the  parent  knows  these  sounds,  the  pretest  can  be  administered 
to  the  child  to  determine  which  sounds  the  child  knows  and  which  sounds  the  child  does  not 
know.  The  parent  then  begins  daily  lessoYis' using  the  stack  of  sounds  that  the  child  knows. 

The  daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction. procedures^  are  built*  into  each  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt, -For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  is  followed  by  specific  praise.  • 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  Stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  .of  the*student  saying  the  sounds  of  the  letter  symbols 
that  are  known  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  procedure  is  specified  to  do  so.  Each  time  a  row  of 
cards  is  said,  the  child  is  timed.  The  lesson  terminates  in  approximately  20  minutes,  and  at 
that  time  the  parent  and  student  record  the  best  time  in  reading  all  of  the  known  sounds  on 
the  student* progress  record  sheet  (student  graph). 

•  ^  .  / 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)   *  '  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Tfic  subject  area  is  reading,  .spccificall>,  vuvvcl  dtphthongj>,  ,     This  package  is  for  any  student  in  the  elementary  grades 

irregular  vowels,  consonants,  consonant  digraphs,  and  short  who  doe^  not  know  how  to  sound  out  words  or  blend 

and  long  vowel  sounds;,  and  how  to  blend  these  sounds  into  sounds  into  words, 
wc 
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This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  b>  parents  in  the 
home  on  an  idilividual  basis  with,  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  are  using  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  and  jn  the  resource  room. 

.  GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  say  71  letter  sounds  automatically  when  presented 
the  visual  letter  symbol  and  will  be  able  to  blend  these  ^ 
sounds  into  words  at  a  rapid  rate. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ' 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parent's  manual.  Everything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
IS  written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital 
Everything  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  "C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  h  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher  has 
^presented  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  tjic  use  of  this  seflf  containeil  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  administered  a  criterion-referenced  test  by 
the  tcuchcr  to  readily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package.  The  student  Is  asked  to  read  and  blend 
the  sounds  of  the  visual  word  units  presented  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error 
and  time  criteria  is  placed  in  the  package.  » 

At  the  completion  of  ea^h  daily  lesson,  the  ^pro)»ress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  student  progress  sheet 
(graph),  which  requires  the  parent  to  indicate  how  many 
sounds  were  read  correctly  from  the  known  sounds  stack 


and  how  much  time  it  took  the  child  to  read  those  sounds. 
This  presents  both  the  parent  and  the  student,  as  well  as 
the  teacher,  with  a  record  of  the  child's  progress.  At  the 
end  of  the  package,  the  student  progress  refr^rd^sheet  is 
sent  to  the  child's  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  wetks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is' a  self-containcd-^program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers., 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Th6  total  cost  of  the  Blending  Sounds  Parent  Teaching 
Package  as  itemized  above  is  $2.20  (price  subject  to 
change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the 
graphs  (which  can' be  reproduced),  the  letter  to  the  parent, 
and  the  evaluation  form  (which  can  also  be  reproduced). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^  * 

I — 

The  third  \ear  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summative 
evdluatit^n  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  that  time 
we  wiirbe;*provided  with  data  through  a  majOr  field  test 
tljfit  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the*  second  >ear  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  ir  Different 
from  Distributor 


Parent  s  manual 

LOO 

Reusable 

1 

^et  of  67  sound  symbol  qirds 

^  1 

LOO 

Reusable 

Mtnr&nt  graph 

1 

Consumable  each 

time  program  is 

implemented 

Letter  to  parent 

1 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Evaluation  form 

I 

.10 

Same  as  above 

Note  AH  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white  copies,  they  can  be  reproduced  by  the  teacher 


DEVELOPEI/AUTROft: 

InstnKtional  TecliiK>io|y  ^ojcct 
Exccptkmal  Child  Center.  yMC-68 
Utah  State  Uiuvenky 
Logan,  Utah  14322    •  - 

Alan  Hofmettter,  Project  Director 
AVAILABUriY 

Bkn^t  Somids  Parent  Teaching  Package  has  been 
throu^  forio^attve  eytluati^.  Each  package  is  presently 
•old  at  coit  of  riproduction  throiigh: 

iMtnicifeul  TeckiHrfofy  Project 

ExceptioMl  Child  Center,  UMC-68 

Utah  Slate  Univefstty 
,   togan,  Otahv  84322    '  - 


V 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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Apottabk  package  clesiiffwcljto  teach  children  hi  the 
elementary  grades  to  *^0und  out  words 


Sound  S\mhol  Parent 


I  Teaching  Package  is' a  portable,  sclf-conlaincd  unit  of  pcncil-and-  *^ 
papcjprfornial.  The  purpose  of  this  j^ftckagd'Vlo.  leach  the  sounjjs  of  the  letters  to  cJ^ildre/l*' 
in  tfje  elenicntar>  grades  who  do  not  know  the  sounds  of  the  letter^.  It  is  designed  to  te/ch 
one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended  for  group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be -taught  eiSch 
day,  and  the  package  itself  tal<es  appjoximntely  30  or  more  days  to  complete.       >  ^ 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
the  lack  of  speciali^ed  facilities  and  services.  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents. 
Providing  local  teachers  anc  parents''with\a  training  pTogTVLxn(ParentT£achifig Package) 
would  allow  tht^i  to/fui^SnOn  independently  of  a  centralized  facilitji^bat  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  a/d  manpowen  limits  of  a  greater  number  of  rural  school  districts,  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  famil>  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  in.  making  the 
necessar)  behavior  changes,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
school. 

The  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  many  children  have  difficulty 'learning. to 
read.  Sound'S>mhol  relationship  is -a  necessar>  and  critical  prerequisite  skill  to  learning  to 
^^ad.  ^ 

In  this  package  the  student  is  required  to  respond  to  the  visual  image  of  the  letter  by 
saving  the  sound  of,that  letter  as  qUickly  as  the  student  can.  As  the  lessons  progress,  the 
'student  is  expected  to  increase  in  speed  and  respond  automaticall>  to  the  letter  symbols. 

The  pat-ent  begins  by  reading  the  first  section  of  the  parentis  manual.  The  manual  trains 
the  parent  in  the  direct  teaching  oV  the^selected  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  . 
the  skill,  ill  the  procedure  to  monitor  the  child*s  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in 
child  management  skills. 

The  paVent  studies  a  sound  chart  while  listening  to  the  sound' thpe  or  record  and  learns 
to  correctl>  monitor  and  imitate  the  correct' sounds  for  the  letters.  When  the  parent  knows 
these  sounds,  the  pretest  can  be  administered  to  the  child  to  detefmine  which  sounds  the  » 
child  knows  and  which  sounds  the  child  does  not  know.  The  parent  then  beui^s  daily  lessons 
using  the  skick  of  sounds  that. the  child  knows.  / 

Thd  dailv  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  the  parent  is  U)  say  ahd  do  anjj 
specifies  whatMhe  child  is  to  sa>  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  built  int\)  each  part  of^j 
the  tlail>  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  theje^son  for  the 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  is  fpllowfd  by  specific  praise.  \        -  . 

The  i^atkage,  which  has  beeii  programed  to  stand  alojie,  is  a.5elf-contained  unit  and  is 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  ThiLS  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  the>  use  the' product  with,  their  own  cnild  in  the  home.  The  manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  student  sn>ing  the  sounds  of  the  letter  s>mbols 
that  are  known  as  quickl>  as  possible.  A  procedure  is  specified  to  do  .so/ Each  time  a  row  of 
cards  IS  said,  the  child  is  timed.  The  lesson  terminates  in  appfffSTftnately  20  minutes,  and  at 
that  time  the  parent  and  student  record  the  best  time  in  r|ading  all  of  the  known  sounds  on 
the  student  progress  sheet  (student  and  par<jnt  grapli).  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Ihe  subject  atea  Is  reading,  specificall),  consonants, 
consonant  digraphs,  ahd  long  and  short  vowels 


INTENDED  USER}^  AND  BENEFICIARIES 
This'^ackage  is  for  an>  student  in  the  elementar>  grades 


3^3 


who  docs  not  know  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 
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This  package  is  designed  lo  be  used  bv  parents  in  the 
home  on  an  indi\idual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  nian>  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  are  using  this  package  in  the  chissroonu  both 
regular  and  special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURI'OSK(S) 

The  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 
able  to  say  39  letter  sounds  automatically  when  pr^;sented 
the  visual  letter  symbol. 

PAITERNS  OF  USK 

The  daih  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parent  s  manual,  liveiything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital  "P." 
Hvery  thing  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  *'C."  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  dail\ 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  Insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum 
success  in  obtaining  the  skill  Oach  step  is  secpiQutial  and 
should  he  followed  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classwom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self-contained  package  if  mastery  is 
difficult  However,  there  are  some  teachers  that  are  using 
this  package  with  1st  graders  as  an  introductory  program 
to  reading. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  administered  a  criterion-referenced  test  b\ 
the  teacher  to  readily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
fro^n  the  package..  The  student  is  asked'  to  read  the  sounds 
of  tjie  visual  symbols  presented  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
student  who  does  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  lime 
criteria  is  placed  in  the  package. 

At  ihp  compjetion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  mdicated  on  the  student  progress  sheet 
(graph),  which  fequircs  the  parent  to  indicate  how  many  . 
.sounds  were  read  correctly  from  the  iTnown  sounds  stack 


and  how  much  time  it  took  the  child  to  read  those  sounds. 
1  his  presents  both  the  parent  and'  the  student,  as  well  as 
the\eacher,  with  a  record  of  the  child's  progress.  At  the 
end  cTTthe  package,  the  student  progress  record  sheet  is 
sent  to  the  child  s  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  / 

.  This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  appro.xiniately  ^i) 
Yninutes  daily  for '4  weeks, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  Avhich  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities^ for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utiH/.es  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
m  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  cost*(jf  the  Sound  Symbol  Parent  Teachuw 
I  achate  as  itemized  above  is  $3.25  (price  subject  to 
change).  The  package  is  completejy  reusable'  except  for  the  - 
graphs  (which  can  be  reproduced),  the  letter  to  the  parent  T 
and  the  evaluation  form  (which- can  also  be  reproduced). 

Personnel  Rcquii^ed  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  projjram.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  pargnt  (^ead 
the  pjircnt  s  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  •  .  /\ 

,  The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summalivt 
evaluation  of  all  Parent  TeachUs  Packages.  At  that  time  " 
we  will  be  provided  with  ^'ata  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  ijhc  information  to  make  such 
assurances  and/or  claims.  Wa^are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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Required  Iteips 


Parent's  manuat 
Set  of  35  sound  synibol  cards 
Cassette  tape  or  record 
Student  graph 


Parent  graph 
Letter  to  parent 

Evaluation  foFn) 

 ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouamuy  Needed  '  Cosi  per  Uem  in 

Dollars 


ReplacomeiU  Rale 
and  Cosi 
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Source  i(  DifferJnt 
from  Distributor 


KOO  Reusable 

LOO  Reusable 

LOO  Reusable 

,05       Consumable  each 
time  program  is 
implemented 

>05       Same  as  above 

,05  '  '  Same  as  above 

,10       Same  as  above 


Note.  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black  and  white  copies,  the>  can  be  reproduce(J  b>  the  teachers. 


DEVELOPi^R/AUTHOR: 

Ifsmictkmal  Technology  Project    .  . 
ExceptionaJ  Child  Center,  UMC  68 
Utah  State  Univtaity  ^ 
iofu,  Utah  84322 

Aim  Hofmenter^  Project  Oirector 

AVAILAIILUY 

Soimd  Symbol  Parent  Teaching  Package  has  been  through 
formative  evahiation.  Each  package  is  presently  sold  at  cost 
of  reproduction  through:  . 

Instructional  Technology  Project 
•  ExcepUonal  Child  Center,  UMC-68 

Utah  State  University  * 

Logan,  Utah  843^2 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  portable  package  to  increase  the,  reading  abiltty 
of  students  in  grades  8-12 

Vocabulary  Building  Parent  Teachina  P^ickane  is  a  portable,  self-contained  unit  of  pencil- 
and-paper  format^The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  develop  oral  reading  fluency  word 
recognition,  and  word  meaning  skills  of  students  in  grades  5  through  12  who  can'read  at  the 
4th.grade  level  or  higher.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  time.  It  is  not  intended  for  ' 
group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to  be  taught  each  day,  and  the  package  itself  takes 
approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  services.  A  source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  program  (Parent  TeacfMg  Package) 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of  a  centralized  facility  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  number  of  rural  school  districts  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  in  making  the  ' 
necessary  behavior  changes,  would  .meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  family  and  the  . 
school.'  ■  ■'  f 

The  package  was  developed  to  meet  the 'needs  of  children  who  had  acquired  decoding  '      '  ' 

•Skills  in  reading  but  wepe  lacking  in  reading  speed,  vocabulary,  and  word  meaning  skills  This 
package  is  designed  to  provide  practice  in  acquiring  these  skills. 

In  this  package,  the  student  is  expected  to  increase  thp  speed  in  reading  a  pas.sage  in  a 
book,  newspaper,  or  magazine  and  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  increased  vocabulary  and 
word  meaning  skills. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  p.arent's  manual.  The  manual  trains  the  parent  in  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  selected  skill,  ip  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of  the  skill  in  the 
procedure  to  monitor  the  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in  child  management 

The  parent  administers  the  pretest  to  determine  whether  the  child  is  able  to  read  at  the  *^ 
level  required  for  work  on  the  vocabulary  building  package.  The  child  reads  three  100-word 
paragraphs  and  must  meet  the  acceptable  time  and  error  criteria  to  qualify  for  this  package 
If  the  student  is  reading  at  the  4th-grade  level  or  higher,  the  parent  begins  daily  lessons  with  , 
the  student.  .  .  . 

«  The  daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the 
child  that  does  not  succeed«on  the  first  ;itiempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
commaTid  is  followed  by  specific  praise. 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  rs 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home.  The'manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both  parent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

I .  Parent-child  review  of  words  learned  on  previous  days. 

2  Child^s  reading  aloud  of  lOO-word  selection  (self-chosen  from  book,  newspaper  or 
maga/ine):  underlining  of  words  now  known;  joint  printing  of  each  linknown  word  on  one  of 
the  blank  cards. 

3.  Parent  s  taking  one  of  the  writtt^n  unknown  words  and  teaching  the  child  how 
to  say  it.  *  "  . 

4.  Par<;nt\s  teaching  the  child  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  word  if  it  is  unknown.  * 

5.  Child  s  demonstration  of  word  meaning  by  properly  using  word  in  a  sentence. 
Steps  3-5 -arc  repeated  with  each  word  until  all  100  words  have  been  taught. 

6.  Child  s  oral  reading  of  100-word  selection  while  parent  times  the  reading  and 
records  number  of  words  missed. 


The  lesson  terminates  by  filling  in  the  progress  record  form. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

(/   The  subject  area  is  reading,  spceificaiiy,  word 
recognition,  word  meaning,  and  oral  reading  skills. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

This  package  is  for  students  in  grades  5  through  12  who 
need  improvement  in  word  recognition  and  word  meaning 
skills  and  oral  reading  fluency. 

This  package  is  designed  to  be  used  by  parents  in  ih& 
home  on  an  individual  basis  with  their  child.  However, 
there  are  many  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  untrained 
aides  who  arc  using  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 
regular  and  special,  and  in  the  resource  worn. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

^   The  student  will  increase  in  rate,  oral  reading  abilit>,  and 
word  meaning  and  word  rccognitii)n  skills. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specrfic<illy  as  wgtten  m 
the  parents  manual  Everythmg  the  parent 'is  to  say  or  do 
IS  written  preciselv  and  preceded  b>  a  capital  **P/' 
Evcrvthing  the  child  is  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  a 
capital  "C/*  The  parent  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  format  as  indicated.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  ihQ  child  obtains  maximum 
success  in  objtaining  the  skill.  Lach  step  is  sequential  and' 
should  be  followed'  precisely  -as  written. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  administered  a  criteiron-refcrenccd  test  by 
the  teacher  to  readily  identify  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package.  The  student  is  asked  to  read  three  100- 
word  passages.  The  student  must  be  reading  at  the  4th- 
grade  level  or  higher  to  qualify  for  the  package.  ^ 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  studeat  is  Indicated  on  the  progress  record  form,  which 
requiks  the  parent  to  record  the  initial  amount  of  time  it 
took  the  student  to  read  the  paragraph  chosen  in  the  daily 
lesson  and  the  words  underlined  The  parent  also  records 


the  results  of  Step  6  by  indicating  the  total  number  of 
correct  and  incorrect  words.  This  presents  both  the  parent 
and  the  student,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  with  a  record  of 
the  child's  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  package,  the 
progress  record  form  is  sent  to  the  child  s  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20 
•  minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  is  a  self-contained  program  which  doq>  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  cost  of  the  Vocabulary  Buildin^i  Parent  Teaching 
Package  as  itemized  above  is  SI  (price  subject  to  change). 
The  package  is  completely  resuable  except  for  the  progress 
record  form  (which  can  ht  reproduced),  the  letter  to  the 
parent,  the  evaluation  form  (which  can  also  be 
reproduced),  and  the  blank  cards. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  with  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  miiliual  to  leasn  how  to  implement  the 
program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  vear  of  this  oroiect  consists  of  the  sumnuitive 
evaludtion  ufall  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At  that  nine 

we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assurances  andA)r  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
pri)jcct  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


RirentS  inanual 
Review  words  envelope 
Words-learned  envelope 
Set  of  blank  cards 


.50 
.05 
.05 
.25 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable  each 
time  program  is 
implemented 

Same  as  above 

Sanie  as  above 


Progress  record  form 
Letter  to^parent 
EvaluatiofTTorm 


.05 

.05 


Same  as  above 


Note-  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  arc  good  black-and-white  copies,  they  can  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 


Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah  84322 

Alan  Hofmeister,  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

Vocabulary  Building  Parent  Teaching  Package  has  been 
through  formative  evaluation.  Each  package  is  presently 
sold  at  cost  of  reproduction  through: 

Instructional  Technology  Project 

Exceptional  Child  Center,  UMC-68 

Utah  State  University 
-    Logan,  Utah  84322 


DEVELOPER/AUTHORj 

Instructional  Technology  Project 
Exceptional  Child  Center,  UMC-68 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  portable  paQkage  designed  to  increase  the  elementary 

school  child 's  speed  in  recognizing  words  timt  are 

not  possible  to  sound  out 
$ 

Word  Recognition  Parent  Teaching  Package  is  a  portable,  self-contained  unit  of  pencil- 
and-papcr  format.  The  purpose  of  this  package  is  to  increase  the  ciiild's  speed  of, sight  words 
that  are  not  possible  to  sound  out.  It  is  designed  to  teach  one  child  at  a  lime.  It  is  not 
intended  for  group  instruction.  One  lesson  is  to      taught  each  da>,  and  the  'package  itself 
takes  approximately  30  or  more  days  to  complete. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  teaching  rural  area  children  with  learning  difficulties  is 
the  lack  of  specialized  facilities  and  servicv^b.  A  Source  of  manpower  is  the  child's  parents. 
Providing  local  teachers  and  parents  with  a  training  progTVim  (Parent  Teaching  Package) 
would  allow  them  to  function  independently  of  a  centniji^ed  facility  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fiscal  and  manpower  limits  of  a  greater  huinber  of  rural  school  districts,  A 
training  model  utilizing  parents,  family  members,  or  close  friends,  if  effective  in  making  the 
^  necessary  behavior  changes,  would  meet  some  of  the  needs  W  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 

school.  '  \ 

The  need  for  this  product  has  arisen  because  many  children  have  difficulty  learning  to 
read  The  acquisition  of  a  sight,  vocabulary  is  essential  if  the  slddent  is  going  to  learn  to  read 
fluently. 

In  this  package  the  student  is  required  to  respond  to  the  visual  irtiage  of  the  word  by  ^ 
«    '  reading  the  word  aloud  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  to  respond.  As  the  lessons  progress,  the 
student  is  expected  to  increase  in  speed  and  respond  automatically  to  the  sight  words. 

The  parent  begins  by  reading  the  first  section  of  the  parent's  manual.  The  manual  trams 
the  parent  in  the  direct  teaching  of  tKe  selticted  skill,  in  the  supervision  of  the  practice  of 
the  skill,  in  the  procedure  tb  monitor  the  child's  progress  throughout  the  package,  and  in 
child  management  skills. 

The  pretest  is  administered  to  the  child  by  the  parent  to  deterniine  which  sight  words 
the  child  knows  and  which  words  the  child  does  not  know.  The  parent  then  begins  daily 
lessons  using  the  stack  of  words  that  the  child  knows. 

The  daily  lesson  procedure  specifies  exactly  what  the  parent  is  to  say  and  do  and 
specifies  what  the  child  is  to  say  and  do.  Correction  procedures  are  built  into  each  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.  Appropriate  troubleshooting  phrases  are  also  built  into  the  lesson  for  the  - 
child  that  does  not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt.  For  those  students  who  do  succeed,  task 
command  is  followed  by  specific  praise,  '  '  ^ 

The  package,  which  has  been  programed  to  stand  alone,  is  a  self-contained  unit 'and  is 
being  field  tested  under  these  conditions.  Thus  there  is  no  formal  training  of  the  parents 
before  they  use  the  product  with  their  own  child  in  the  home,  Tlie  manual  is  the  total 
training  component  for  both'x>iJrent  and  child. 

The  core  of  a  daily  lesson  consists  of  the  child  saying  the  known  sight  words  as  quickly 
as  possible.  A  procedure  is  specified  to  do  sq.  Each  time  a  row  of  cards  is  said,  the  child  is  ♦ 
timed.  The  lesson  terminates  in  approximately  20  minutes,  and  at  that  time  the  parent  and 
student  record  the  best  time  in  reading  all  of  the  known  sounds  on  the  student  progress 
record  sheet  (student  graph). 

SUBJKCT  AREA(Sy  This  package  is  designed  to  be  u^^cd  by  parents  in  the 

The  subject  area  is  readnig,  specifically,  how  to  respond  ^^'^^"^  individual  basis  v^ith  their  cfiild  However, 

automaticallv  to  phoneticallv  n  regular  sight  words  that  ''^^^  '"^"y  teachers,  paraprofcssionals,  and  untrained 

occur  most  frequently  in  reiuiing  ni  the  elemcntar>  grades.         ^^^^^  "sing  this  package  in  the  classroom,  both 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


regular  and  special,  and  in  the  resource  room. 
COAL(S)  OR  Pl)RPOSE(S) 


.       .       .  ^              ,      .     .     ,                  .  The,  child  successfully  completing  this  package  will  be 

This  package  is  for  any  student  in  the  elementary  grades  able  to  say  IQO  sight  words  automatically  when  presented 

who  has  not  acquired  a  basic  sight  vocabulary.      '       ^  visual  word  unit 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  daily  lesson  format  has  a  direct  instructional 
approach  which  is  to  be  followed  specifically  as  written  in 
the  parentis  manual.  Everything  the  parent  is  to  say  or  do 
is  written  precisely  and  is  preceded  by  a  capital  "P/* 
Everything  the  child  is  ,  to  say  or  do  is  preceded  by  w 
capital  **C/*  The  parent-  is  to  follow  the  order  of  the  daily 
lesson  format  as  indicatu,d.  The  daily  lesson  format  has 
been  programed  to  insure  that  the  child  obtains  maximum 
success  in  t)btaining  the  skill.  Each  step  is  sequential  and 
should  be  followed  precisely  as  written. 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  after  the  teacher  has 
presented  the  skill  in  the  classroom.  The  child  can  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  self-contained  package  if  jnastery  is 
difficult. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  administered  a  criterion-referenced  test  by 
*ie  teacher  to  readil>  identif>  which  students  can  benefit 
from  the  package  The  student  is  asked  to  read  the  words 
that  arc  presented  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  student  who 
docs  not  obtain  acceptable  error  and  time  criteria  is  placed 
in  the  package. 

At  the  completion  of  each  daily  lesson,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  indicated  on  the  student  progress  sheet 
(graph),  Avhich  requires  the  parent  to  indicate  how  many 
words  were  read  correctl>  from  the  known  words  stack  and 
how  much  time  it  took  the  child  to  read  th^se  words,  ^'his 
presents'both  the  parent  and  the  student,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  with  a  record  of  the  child's  progress  At  the  end 
of  the  package,  the  student  progress  record  sheet  is  sent  to 
the  child's  teacher 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  package  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  20 
minutes  daily  for  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  , 

This  is 'a  self-contained  program  which  does  not  rely  on 
special  services  or  facilities  for  implementation.  The 
teacher  who  utilizes  the  product  with  students  and  parents 
in  the  home  should  be  familiar  with  the  package  in  order 
to  answer  questions  the  parents  might  have. 

All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white 
copies  so  they  may  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  total  cost  of  the  Word  Recognition  Parent  Teaching 
Package  as  itemized  above  is  $2.50  (price  subject  to 
change).  The  package  is  completely  reusable  except  for  the 
graphs  (which  can  be^  reproduced),  the  letter  to  the  parent, 
and  the  evaluation  form  (which  also  can  be  reproduced). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  package  is  used  in  the  home  tvith  the  parent  as  the 
implementer  of  the  program.  No  special  training  is  required 
of  the  parent.  The  onl>  requirement  is  that  the  parent  read 
the  parent's  manual  to  learn  how  to  implement  the 
program.  ^ 

ASSVRANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  third  year  of  this  project  consists  of  the  summative 
evdliiation  of  all  Parent  Teaching  Packages.  At.this  time ' 
we  will  be  provided  with  data  through  a  major  field  test 
that  will  provide  us  with  the  information  to  make  such 
assuranc(;s  and/or  claims.  We  are  in  the  second  year  of  this 
project  and  have  just  completed  the  formative  evaluation. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  * 

Oii!intitv 

Cost  per  Item  in 

Replacement  Rate 

^urce  if  Different 

Dollars 

and  Cost 

.^'rom  Distributor 

Parent's  munual 

1 

1.00  . 

Reusable 

Set  of  100  word  cards 

1 

1.10 

Reusable 

Student  graph 

1 

.05 

Consumable  each 
time  program  is 
implemented 

* 

Parent  graph 

-I 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Letter  to  parent 

I. 

.05 

Same  as  above 

Evaluation  form 

1  ^ 

*  .10 

Same  as  above 

Student  progress  record  sheet 

1 

..05 

Same  as  above 

Rec^yd  sheets 

2 

.10 

Consumable 

Note  All  manuals  and  progress  forms  are  good  black-and-white  copies,  the>  can  be  reproduced  by  the  teachers. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Instructional  Techhology  Project 
Exceptional  Child  Center,  llMC-68  . 
Utah  State  University 
Logan.  Utah  84322 

Alan  Hofmeister,  Project  Director  . 

AVAILABILITY 

Wotd  Recognition  Parent  Teaching  Packdge  has  been 
through  formative  evaluation.  Each  package  is  presently 
sold  at  coci  of  reproduction  through: 

Instructioilial  Technology  Project 

Exceptional  Child  Center,  UMC-68 

Utah  State  University 
^  Logan/ Utah  84322  ^['^ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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SWRL  PROFICIENCY^  VERIFICATION  SYSTEM 
READING 


A  system  developed  to  operate  in  connect  ion  with  10 
widely  used  reading  text  series 


The  SlVRL  Proficiency  Verification  System  can  be  most  expeditiously  described  in  terms 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  will  operate.  The  situation  is  typical  in  the, schools  of  the  Nation, 
at  the  present  time.  An  educational  agency— a  school  district  most  likely,  but  possibly  a 
State,  or  a  subunit  within  a  district— has  adopted  two  or  'more  text  series  from  whidi- 
education  units  may  **subadopt"  as  a  basis  for  instruction.  The  agency  wishes  to  credit  the 
instructional  accomplishments  attained  by  students  and  teachers  with  these  series  and  to 
convey  such  information  in  forms  that  are  understandable  and  useful  to  school  personnel,  and 
al.so  to  parents  through  the  teacher  and  to  the  community  through  district  officials.  The 
agency  also  wishes  to  obtain  information  for  instructional  planning  purposes  regarding  the 
differences  in  accomplishqients  with  the  different  series  being  used  within  the  agency. 
However,  it  is  immediately  within  reach  of,  if  not  within,  the  state  of  the  art  of  educational 
research  and  development  to  .satisfy/ 

The  SlVRL  Proficiency  Verification  System.  Reading  is  initially  being  developed  to  operate 
in  connection  with  all,  or  a  sub,set  of,  10  widely  used  reading  text  series.  PVS  operates  as 
follows  Each  participating  agency  indicates  the  number  of  students  and  school  location,  and 
instructional  placement  of  students  for  each  series  in  use.  PVS  resources  provide  text- 
referenced  assessment  measures  for  administration  by  teachers  approximately  four  times  a 
year,  depending  on  Instructional  pacing.  PVS  generates  reports  for  teachers,  principals,  and 
district  officials  crediting  instructional  accomplishments  and  summarizing  instructional 
4^  planning  data. 

PVS  resources  include  operating  guides,  text-referenced  proficiency  verification  bookjets 
for  students,  and  interpretation  guides.  / 


'    SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  reading,  <^th  special  emphasis  on 
'  decoding  and  comprehension, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

PVS  is  being  developed  for  use  with  all  students  involved 
in  instruction  aith  the  set  of  instructional  products  defined 
by  the  text  series,  it  is  being  field  tested  with  a  range  of 
different  educational  hUuations.  PVS  provides  an 
operational  mechanism  for  involving  parents  and 
community  advi.sory  groups  as  users  and  beneficiaries  of 
instructional  planning  Information  with  the  professional 
guidance  of  educational  personnel, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Agencies  participating  in  PVS  receive  organized  dnd 
'  mterpretable  information  regarding  instructional 
accomplishments.  The  information  is  referenced  to  the 
specific  instructional  products  that  have  been  procured  to 
provide  rcsouicss  for  school  p^ersonnel  to  equip  students 
with  reading  pioficiency. 

PATTERNS  OF  USK 

PVS  assessment  measures  art;^ referenced  to  text 
resources  Thus,  PVS  is  adaptive  to  the  m.structional  pace 
at  the  student,  teacher^chool,  and  district  levels.  An 
important  feature  of  PVS  is  that  the  reports  yield       ^  <^ 


systematic  information  on  proficiency  rate  as  well  as 
proficiency  substance. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  i 

Assessment  is  the  nuclear  core  of  PVS.  The  assessment, 
however,  does  not  reference  either  abstract  ^  criteria"  or 
**people  as  products  "  Rather,  it  references  the  instructional 
products  that\school  personnel  use  as  resources  to  attain 
reading  proficiency  criteria  with  individual  students. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

PVlS  augments  regular  classroom  instruction.  Typically, 
during  the  course  of  I  academic  year,  it  requires  about  2 
hours  of  student  time.  Special  teacher  iim^  for  PVS 
operations  is  negligible.  The  greatest  segment  of 
professional  time  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  PVS  reports 
in  instructional  planning.  This  time  allocation  is  at  the 
professional  discretion  of  the  report  recipients. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  comprehensive,  self-contained  training  system  is 
provided.  The  training  system  enables  district  supervisors  to 
assume  all  responsibility  for  training  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  the  use  of  PVS  and  to  conduct  this 
training  within  the  time  conventionally  available  to  school 
personnel. 
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Installation  system  materials  facilitate  the  performance  of 
administrative  functions  related  to  P\'S,  for  example, 
suggestions  for  conducting "^iefing  sessions  for  school 
boards,  parents,  sij^d  community  members,  monitoring  the 
operation  of  PVS  during  the  school  year,  reporting  pupil 
proficiency  to  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  schools, 
and  conducting  between-program  comparisons. 

ASSURANCES  A?^D  CLAIMS 
The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 


have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement. for  specialized  personnel.  During 
development,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refining  the  features 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema  and  has  served  to  assure  user 
acceptability  and  product  transportability,  V  » 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  \bias  or 
imbalance  in  such  areas  as  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  apd 
racial  diversity «  dangerous  substances,  and/religion. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

• 

Required  Iicms 

Quaniiiy  Needed 

Cost  per  Iiem  in 
Dollars 

Replacemeni  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Starter  set,  inclifding  coordinator,  guide 
and  participation  rosters  for  schools  and 
intraschool  units 

1  sot*per  participating 
agency 

Yearly 

Training/installation  set,  including 
infotmation  booklets,  operations  guides, 
fiimstrips,  and  audiotapes 

Dependent  upon  number  of 
participating  educatlori 
units  ifi  the  agency 

•/ 

Reusable 

Classroom  ^et,  including  PVS  booklets 
and  operations  record  forms 

1  set  per  30  students  per 
instructional  series 

^  Yearly 

*  • 

PVS  reports,  generated  following 
computer  analysis  of  data,  accompanied 
with  report  interpretation  guides 

Generated  for  class,  school, 
and  district  levels  at 
beginning  of  year,  mid- 
year, and  end  of  year. 

Archival  , 

* 

[OEVILOrER/AUTHOM: 

uf/  SlRfRL  Edtioitipiial  Retenrch  and  Development 
|^>,^W65  Lampion  Ave>/  , 

tyihii  Sf^R^  System  h  copyrighted 

i^^.  SWPiL /Educational  1|teie«fch  and  Development        ,  ^ 

4^665  Lampaoh  Ave.  i 
K  Lo$  Alamitos*  CaHf.  90720 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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SYSTEM  FOR  OBJECTIVE  BASED 
ASSESSMENT  OF  REAOIMG  '  (SOBAR) 


A  program  to  assess  the  readingleve!  of  students 
in  grades  K'J 2  ^ 


\ 


The  System  for  ObjevtivcBased  Assessment  of  Reading  (SOBAR)  is  part  of  tx  mastery 
^testing  program  in  reading  and  mathematics.  SOBAR  helps  to  identify  students'  specific 
reading  skill  weaknesses  and  strengths  through  customized  objectives-based  tests.  To 
implement  SOBAR,  a  school/ district,  or  State  selects  the  reading  objectives  most  important 
for  the  students  at  a  particular  level.  The  importance  of  the  objective  is  determined  by 
unique  aspects  of  the  particular  reading  program  and  students, 

SOBAR  tests  are  used  for  pretesting,  for  posttesting,  and  as  an  interim  measure  at 
various  points  during  an  instructional  program.  For  each  testing  period,  10  to  40  objectives 
are  selefcte,d,  from  a  comprehensive  collection  of  all  reading  objectives.  A  test  is  then 
constructed/*Uailor-made*'  to  the  specified  objectives.  The  publisher  provides  three  t^st  items 
for  each  objective,  preparjjs  test  booklets,  and  sends  the  customized  tests  and  examiner's 
instructions  to  the  scho^l^  Scoring  provides  three  types  of  informatipn;  Individual  student 
reports,  group  results,  and  a  distribution  of  which  objectives  the  students  have  mastered  and 
which  they  have  not  mastered.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREAxSj 

The  subject  areas  are  evaluation-,  j language  arts  (reading), 
•  and  goal  definition.  The  reading  objectives  are  organized  in 
four  major  categories:  Word  attack,  vocabulary, 
comprehension,  and  study  skills. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES      .  ^ 

Administrative  personnel  and  teachers  at  the  school, 
district.  State,  regional,  and  Federal  levels  responsible  for 
^  decisions  concerning  resource  allocation,  classroom 
'  management,  curriculum  planning,  and  instructional 
program  evaluation  in  the  area  of  reading  are  the  intended 
users. 

Students  of  all  reading  abilities  in  grades  K  12  are  the 
ultimate  users. and  beneficiaries  of  System  for  Ohjtxtne- 
Based  Assessment  of  Reading  (SOBAR). 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  System  for  Objective-Based 
Assessment  of  Readmg  is  to  provide  assessment  instruments 
relevant  to  local  (or  other  aggregate)  reading  programs  in 
order  to  generate  information  needed  to  make  decisions  ' 
concerning  resource  allocation,  classroom  management, 
curriculum  planning,  and  program  evaluation  and 
improvement. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

SOBAR  is  used  for  prelestmg,  posttesting,  and  mtermi 
testing;  this  could  be  for  programs  of  varying  lengths, 
hanging  from  a  I  month  teaching  unit  to  a  I -year  program. 
Items  not  in  the  system  can  be  added  to  SOBAR  tests, 
expanding  the  potentiaf  patterns  of  use  to  fit  user  needs. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 
SOBAR  is  an  assessment  system. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS  \     '  • 

Time  requirements  vary  dependin/on  the  selected 
pattern  of  use;  students  spend  from  \20  minutes  to  a 
maximum  of  15  hours  per  year  using  SOBAR  tests. 
Administration  (proctor  or  teacher)  time  is  approximately 
the  same  as  student  time.  Administrator  (decisionmaking) 
time  will  vary  with  each  user. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

As  an  optional  special  service,  scoring  can  be  provided 
by  the  publisher. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

As  in  any  testing  situation,  extreme  pressure  to  perform 
well  can  cause  mental  anguish  in  some  students.  The  user 
is  advised  as  a  normal  part  of  the  selection  procedure, 
however,  to  select  objectives  at  an  appropriate  level.  The 
flexibility  inherent  in  SOBAR  makes  it  possible  to  avoid 
items  of  ex'treme  difficulty,  something  that  cannot  be 
controlled  in  traditional  achievement  tests.  This  same 
flexibility— user  cohtrol  of  test  content— provides  assurance 
of  the  effectiveness  of  SOBAR  in  regard  to  the 
appropriateness  of  test  content.  Technical  accuracy  is 
assured  by  a  thorough  development  and  review  process! 
.  Reading  passages  in  SOBAR  were  developed  with  the 
intent  of  avoiding  stereotyped  roles  of  people  (e.g.,  on  the 
basis  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  religion).  Reading  passages  and 
test  items  have  been  reviewed  and  field  tested.  To  the  best 
of  the  developer*s  knowledge,  there  is  no  social  bias  in  any' 
of  the  content. 

Administration  of  SOBAR  tests  is  completely  explained 
in  a  user*s  guide  as  well  as  in  the  administrator's  copy  of 
each  test.  No  difficulties  in  test  administration  have  been 
encountered  in  the  field.  Printing,  delivery,  and  scoring  of 
tests  are  all  handled  by  Science  Research  Associates,  Fnc, 
a  well-known  and  respected  e(Jucational  publisher.  No 
problems  of  transportability  are  envisioned  with  SOBAR. 
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Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  m  ^ 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 
 ^>  

Student  test  booklet:  r 
a',  custom  tests 

1 

b.  catalog  tests  (predetermined 
content) 

1  per  student 
1  per  student 

Average  .60  per 
student  (minimum 
order  300.00) 

Average  .45  per 
student  (minimum 
order  12.50) 

Grades  K'2:  Replace 
with  each  use; 
grades  3-12i  Can  be 
reusable  when 
testing  same 
objectives— then 
replace  approx. 
every  4th  use 
Replace  approx. 
every  4th  use 

\ 

Answer  sheets 

1  per  student 

Approx,  .01  per 
student* 

Consumable 

Cataiog  of  objectives 

1  per  25  students 

3.25** 

Reusable 

Gui^e  to  mastery  testing 

1  per  25  students 
• 

.64** 

Replace  approx. 
every  4th  use 

Examiner  s  manual 

^1  per  25  students 

.64** 

Grades  K-2:  Replace 
each  testing;  grades 
3-12:  Replace" 
approx.  every  4th 
use 

Supplemental  items. 

Machine  scoring  and  reporting^ 

1  per  studen^* 

Varies  with  number 
of  students  tested; 
^vetage  .75'per 
*  student*** 

\ 

♦  No  charge  if  user  has  SRA  score  tho  tests 

**Price,  if  bought  separately.  Include  in  test  booklet  price  if  customized  booklets  are  ordered. 
***Varies  with  number  of  students  and/or  objectives  tested. 


l>BVEU>PEI/AIJTIIOR: 

I  .Center  fcM'^JlKT^i^y  of  Evahittion 
r    IKIJ^  OiiKhiale  Scbool 

;     Lot  Aageles.  Calif ,  90024 

:  .Rodney' Skager,  Project  Director  « 

r.-AVAiLAAiLrry f '  " , " — '■rj.— ■  ^     , ,    - . 

I I  The  1974  limited  copyrifht  will  expire  in  1984. 

h  \  SOBAR  for  gQKies  K-2  will  be  available  in  W 1975; 
fSOBARlfor  fradet  tO-12'.will  tie  available  in  p&  1976. 
(    SOBAR  for  grades  3-8  ia  available  during  ttie  1974-75 
abitool  year  from:  .     ,  * 

-    Criterion-Referenced  Measurement  Program 

Science  Research  Associate,  Inc. 
,    259  East  Erie  St. 

Chicago,  lU.  60611  ' 
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COORDINATED  HELPS  IN  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT  (CHILD) 


A  teacher's  guide  to  expand  the  verbal  power  of 
kindergarten  children 


Coordinated  Helps  .n- Language  Development  (CHILD)  is  a  teacher's  guide  containing  78 
activities  for  increasing  abilities  of  kindergarten  children  to  express  themselves  by  expanding 
verbal  power  and  linking  language  and  thought.  The  guide  provides  the  objective  for  each 
activity;  suggested  materials  to  be  used,  procedures  to,  be  tised.  and  observable  expected 
behaviors  which  indicate  growth  on  thfe  part  of  children.  A  recordkeeping  system  for  the 
teacher's  use  is  included.  ■ "  .  ' 

A  long-neglected  area  in  oral  language  is  the  teaching  of  guided  activities  which  relate 
language  qnd  thinking.  Oral  language-  is  a  learned  skill.  As  language  may  be  used  to  express 
thought  and  feeling,  t^ie  reciprocal  relationship  may  also  be  true.  Not  only  does  thinking 
affect  language,  but  language  may  affect  thinking.  Children  need  to  talk  about  things  that 
require  very  careful,  predise  thought  so  that  their  language  has  to  accommodate  relatively 
complex  ideas.  / 

The  language  experience  approach  is  used  to  encourage  the  child  to  express  thoughts 
orally  by  using  language  and  then  receiving  reinforcement  and  broader  practice  through  ' 
encouragement  from/the  teacher. 

The  teacher  provides  stimulation,  motivation,  and  guidance  to  the  children  by  creating 
or  utili?ing  learning  situations.  The  teacher,  through  the  questioning  strategy,  helps  children  ^ 
listea  attentively,  increase  vocabulary,  extend  meanings  and  language  patterns,  and  express 
feelings. 

The  children*  imitate  sounds,  use  new  words,  participate  in  conversations,  make 
comparisons,  use  s>uonyms.  expand  language  patterns  through  use  of  longer  and  more 
complex  senten*ces,  and  express  their  feelings. 

Sample  Lesson 

.    Objective— The  child  completes  riddles  which  describe  six  farm  animals. 
Minimum  list—Horse,  cow,  pig,  chicken,  duck,  and  sheep. 

The  child  asks  a  riddle  which  gives  three  clues  describing  one  of  the  six  farm 
animals  listed. 

Materials  (record  k'li)-^ Sounds  1  Can  Hear,  *Tarm  in  the  Zoo/* 
Procedures— Progress  through  each  procedure  in  the  1^5Ilowing  order.  Pictures  may 
'  be  shown  to  children  having^  difficulty:  ■ 

First,  ask  children  to  con^plete  riddles.  Some  examples  are: 

I  swim  in  the  water  using  my  webbed  feet.  I  have  feathers  on  piy  body.  I  am  a 

J  have  four  legs  .'ind  a  heavy  body.  My  nose  is  called  a  snout.  The  meat  I  provide  is 
called  pork.  I  am  a  ^. 

% 

\ 

SUBJECT  AKEA(S)  ^i^cdr^M^o  m  ■ 

classifying  things,  (7)  conveying  imagination,  (8)  solving 

The  subject  area  is  language  arts  oral  expression.  problems,  and  (9)  expressing  abstract  reasoning. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Kindergarten  teachers  will  use  the  product  as  a  guide.  It  The  78  activities  are  arranged  in  categories  according  to 

provides  tested  learning  activities  for  language  development  ^h^.  ^  instructional  goals  stated  above.  Although  the 

for  early  childhood,  ages  4  to  7  The  primary  target  is  activities  can  be  used  outside  of  sequence,  evaluation  and 

kindergarten  children.  practice  are  enhanced  through  sequential  use. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)             -  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Jltl  rj^n^u         P'■°'?".'=^^.^°  ™P'T  '^"g"^g^  A  'sample  lesson  checklist  is  included.  Teacher.s  should 

ablity  by.  (1 )  Hearing  and  imitating  sounds  of  language,  use  the  chcckli.st  to  record  "(x)"  for  the  children  who  can 

Ix  ZroTnlyr?           ^1^'=;^'="'''"^.  '"^""'"S-  the  activity  and  "(o)"  for  those  who  cannot  do  the 

extending  language  pattern.s.  (5)  expressing  feelings.  (6)  activity  and  need  additional  instruction.  Thus,  teachers 
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always  have  an  assessment  of  wh'ioh  children  need  practice 
in  each  aclivily. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  use  language 
development  activities  dail>,  giving  all  children 
approximately  20  minutes  of  concentrated  practice, 
supplemented  by  incidental  pra'ctice  throughout  the  day. 

<« 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  guide  is  cssentiall>  self-contained.  Teachers  can  use 
It  independent  of  any  particular  set  of  materials.  However, 
a  bibliograph>  and  suggested  t>pes  of  materials  are 
included — such  as  books,  display  board,  films,  scienc,e 
r^iaterials,  mathematics  materials,  pictures,  commercial 
materials,  and  recordings.  .  ^ 


ASSURANCE§.A^D  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  material  was'examined  in-house  for  social  fairness 
and  for  ps>chological  harmlessness.  In  each  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  inhouse   reviewers  was  supportive  of  the 
materials. 


Claims 

The  results  of  a  comparative  test  of  100  randomly 
selected  children  from  10  treatment  classrooms  and  90 
randon1l>  selected  children  from  9  nontreatment 
classrooms,  and  replicated  a  >ear  later  with  a  smaller 
sample,  verified  significant!)  superior  performance  of  the 
treatment  group  on  a  22-itcm  criterion-referenced  test. 


/ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacemci\t  Rale 
and  Cost 


Teacher's  guide 


.  1  per  classroom 


5.00        Cons\imablc  yearly 


Source  if  Different 
from  Disiribuior' 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Northwest  Regional  EducaUopal  Laboratory 
^  Lindsay  Building 
710  S,W.  Second  Ave, 
Portland,  Ore.  97204 

.AVAILABILITY 

r  The  prbiiuct  was  completed^  in  August  1970  (third 
sprinting,  August  1972)  and  available  by  order,  from: 
•  Commercial«EducationaI  Distributing  Services 
;  P,6.  Box  3711  ,  / 

Portland,  Ore.  97208  ' 
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DIAGMOSTIC  AND  PRESCRIPTIVE  READING 
IMSTRUCTIOM  PROGRAM  (DPRI) 


A  mnltimiMia  program  to  enable  teachers  to  Uiagnosc 
and  correct  children  *s  specific  reading  problems  * 


ThisJs  a  series  of  soventeen  1/2-hour  color  video  taped  instructional  units,  with 
accompanying  ancillary  and  testing  materials,  designed  as  inservice  training  for  teachers  of 
reading  in  grades  K-6,  The  program  offers  teachers  individual  experience  in  diagnosing 
children's  specific  reading  problems,  locating  procedures  for  teaching  the  needed  skills,  and 
suggesting  appropriate  strategies.  Video  tapes  feature  classroom  teachers  and  students 
illustrating  new  and  innovative  teaching  techniques  in  a  classroom-oriented  atmosphere:  — 
Teachers  are  provided  with  diagnostic  procedures,  procedures  for  connecting  diagnosis  with  . 
prescriptive  instruction,  and  prescriptive  instructional  techniques. 

Five  video  taped  seminars,  each  with  a  distinguished  panel  of  authorities  in  the  content 
area,  have  also  been  developed.  Seminar  discussion  centers  arOund^  problems  and  questions 
related  to  connecting  diagnosis  with  prescriptive  instruction. 

Included  with' the,  video  tapes  is  a  packet  of  ancillary/laboratory  materials,  including  both 
group  and  individual  activities  for  participants  to  complete.  Also  included  are  materials  for 
testing  participant  progress  in  the  content  areas  covered  in  thf.  videotapes  and  ancillary 
materials;  tests  include  a  pretest,  unit  tests  (one  for  each  videotape),  midterm,  and  po.sttest. 
Materials  are  designed  to  be  lised  in  conjunction  with  videotaped  instructional  units,  and  can 
be  adapted  for  use  in  either  group  or  individual  situations. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Seventeen  1/2  hour  video  taped  instructional  units  and 
five  video  taped  seminar  discussions  comprise  a 
):omprehcnsive  training  course  in  diagnostic  and 
prescriptive  reading  Title  of  all  video  tapes  in  the  series 
are  as  follows: 
''I.  DPRI  Introduction 

2.  Informal  Tests  ' 

3.  Standardized  Tests 

« 

4.  Word  Recbgnition  Tests 

5.  Comprehen.sion/Study  Skills  Tests^ 

6.  Miscue  Analysis 

7  Prescriptive  Instructional  Systems 

8,  DPRI  Management 

9  Reading  Readiness  -  Beginning  Reading 

10.  The  Exceptional  Reader 

jl.  Word  Recognition 

12.  Vocabulary 

13.  Study  Skills  " 

14.  Comprehension 

15.  Reading  m  Content  Fields 

16. *  Developing  Life-Long  Readers 
L7.  Total  Rea($Fig  Program 

Seminars  are  not  titled,  but  art;  video  tapes  of  live 
presentations  following -^programs  3.  7,  11.  16,  and  17 
aT)ove.  * 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program'  is  designed  specifically  for  all  teachers  of 
reading  in  grades  K  6  Ultimate  beneficiaries  are  those 


students  who  will  benefit  from  the  increa.sed  competencies 
of  their  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  reading  skills.  * 

QOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  reading  teacher  wjio  successfully  completes  the 
Diagnostic  and  Prescriptive  heading  Instruction  Program 
will  be  able  to  diagnose  children's  specific  reading 
problems,  locate  procedures  for  teaching  the  needed  skills, 
and  implement  appropriate  instructional  strategies. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  DPRI  program  was  designed  as  a  comprehensive 
sequential  sqries  coi^prising  a  coiq^einjte  aching  reading 
skills.  However,  as  a  training  program,  the  materials  can  be 
used  either  independently  or  together  as  an  inservice  . 
as  part  of  an  inservice  program,  or  as  a  complete 


program 
course. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  participating  in  the  DPRI  program  are  given  a 
pretest  to  measure  entry-level  competencies;  this  test  can 
also  serve  as  a  posttest.  Also  provided  are  unit  tests  (for 
each'  video  tape  in  the  series),  as  well  as  a  midterm  test. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Each  video  taped  instructional  unit  is  30  minutes  in 
length;  seminars  are  60  miputes  in  length. 
Ancillary/laboratory  materials  accompanying  each  video  tape 
will  require  an  .average  of  2  hours  ifor  completion.  . 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PI^OCEDURES  ' 

A  video  <.dssetlc  player  is  necessary  in  order  to  »show 
videotapes.  Standard  format  of  tapes  is  3/4  inch 
video  cassette.  ^ 

DPRl  program  and  materials  are  designed  to  be  primarily 
seif-mstructionai.  The  program  docs  not  require  a  specialist 
«  teacher.  Instructional  units  may  be  presented  in  a  smajl 
group  situation  or  in  an  individualized  situation.  No 
organizational  changes  would  be  necessitated  in  existing 
school  structures  for  effective  use  of  this  product. 

Video  cassettes  are  reusable  over  a  lung  period  of  time. 
The  only  consumables  are  the  packet  of  ancillary  materials, 
textual  items  (minimal),  and  written  tests  for  each 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  been  used  with  approximately  600 
educators  throughout  8  States.  In  addition,  the  State  pf 
Tennessee  has  adopted  the  product  as  inservicc  training  for 
all  teachers  of  reading  in  grades  K'3,  The  prqduct  is^ 
transportable.  Materials  can  be  used  effectively  without  the 
presence  of  a  specialist  teacher,  without  detracting  from 
the  quality  of  instruction  presented. 

Materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  form  of  social 
bias„  including  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping. 

The  developers  have  not  received  any  reports  of  jiarm  , 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 


participant. 

IU*qinrcil  Items 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

Ouaniiiy  Ncciicd;.                 Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

Reptacenieni  Rui<i' 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
•  fmni  DLsiribuior 

Vtdco  cussciic  •  tnslruciional  uniis 

17 

25.25 

Reusable 

ARC    .  ; 

Video  cassciic  -  Seminars 

5 

35,24 

Reusable 

ARC 

AneitKiry  nKiicruts  packet 
Pretest  ' 

1  per  pnriicipnni 
1  per  p;iriteipaMi 

6.50 
2.50 

Consumable  with 
eaeh  use 

Con.suniable  with 
each  use 

RCC 
RCC 

I'nit  test 

1  per  tape 

2.50 

Consumable  with 
eaeh  use 

RCC 

iV^fdterm 

1  per  pariieipani 

2.50 

Consumable  with 
eaeh  use  * 

RCC 

Post  test 

1  per  pamcipani 

4 

2.50 

Consumable  with 
eaoli  use 

RCC 

^EVELOPER/AUTUOR: 
/  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
.  1666  Conne^:ticut  Ave.  'VjW. 

.    Washington/  p.C.  202J5 

\ 

College  of  Education  and  Division  of  Media  Services 
.    l/niversity  of  Kentucky          ,            ^       V  T 
•Lexington,  Ky.  40506  ^ 

> 

.  AVAlLABItlTY 

The  total  DPRI  program  (including  video  cassettes  of 
programs  and  seminars^  ancillary  materiaJi,  and  testing 
^materials)  is  currenlly  available  from  the  distributors, 
^  Y^^^^*^^^^<     progftms  and  seminara  are  available 
.from:  ^  -  •  ^ 

'  Appalachian  ^Regional  Commission  (ARC) 
.  '  1666  Connecticut  Ave. 

Washington,  D.C,  20235  <  • 

' ►  <  •  * 

.   Ancillary/tett  materials  are  available  from: 
i    Resource'  Coordinating  Center  (RCC) 

306  Fr«tee  Hali 
V'  University  Kentucky^ 
.  Lexinjton,  Ky..  <(0506  - 
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MINICOURSE  2   DEVELOPING  ChJIlDREN'S 
QRAL  LANGUAGE 


A  multimedia  program  to  train  teachers  of. grades  K-S 
to  heip  students  speak  and  think  with  more  precision 
.    and  flexibility 


Mmicourse  2  Developmg  Children's  Oral  Language  trains  teachers  in  using  strategicts  to 
help  children  learn  to  speak  and  think  with  more  precision  and  flexibility.  The  minicourse  • 
format,  developed  b>  the  Far  West  Laboratory,  is  an  attempt  to  allow  teachers  to  "learn  by 
doing."  Instead  of  telling  them  what  to  do,  the  minicourse  shows  them  what  to  do  and, 
through  microteaching,  provides  the  opportunity  for  them  to  practice  what  they  are  learning 
and  to  observe  and  evaluate  themselves.  The  minicourse  format  thus  permits  the  course 
developers  to  focus  on  specific  skills  rather  Jhaii  on  broad,  general- statements  of  how  to 
improve  teacher  methods.  Microteaching,  in  which  teachers  are  video  taped  w4iile  practicing  a 
lesson  segment  with  a  small  number  of  students,  was  pioneered  in  the  Stanford  University 
intern  program.  Results  to  date  have  shown  it  to  be  more  successful  m  training  intern 
teachers  than  conventional  training. 

The  instructional  format  for  each  sequence  follows  this  pattern.  A  trainee  will.  ( 1 )  Read 
the  appropiiafe  section  In  the  teacher's  handbook,  (2)  view  an  instructional  film  and  a 
modal  lesson  film,  (3)  plan  a  10-  to  15-minute  microteach  lesson  to  be  taught  to  four  or 
five  students.  (4)  microteach  tHe  planned  lesson  while  video  taping  or  audiotaping  it,  and  (5) 
view  or  listen  to  the  tape  to  evaluate  one  s  own  performance.  (The  minicourse  permits 
teachers  to  evaluate  themselves  or  be  critiqued  by  colleagues-rather  than  by. supervisors.) 
The  teacher  replans  the  same  lesson,  reteaches  and  retapes  it  with  a  different  group  of 
students,  and  then  reevaluates  thcjerformance.  The  n^aterials  of  Minicourse  2  consist  of  the 
instructional  films  and  teacher's  ancf  coordinator's  handbooks.. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  inservicc  or  preservice  teacher 
training  in  language  development.  The  teachers  are  trained 
in  skills  that  will  help  children  learn  to  use  more  precise 
and  epmplex  language. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers  in  grades  K  3  and  teachers  m  grades  4-6  whose 
pupils  speak  Tnglish  a.s  a  second  language  are  the  intended 
users. 

(;()AL(S)  OR  pi;rpose(S) 

In  preparing  the  course,  the  developers  drew  on  the 
work  of  learning  theorists  to  identify  fundamental  teaching 
behaviors  that  encourage  language  and  thought 
development  in  children,  in  Minicourse  2,  teachers'are 
trained  in  teaching  behaviors  deemed  critical  to  pronioting^ 
language  development  in  children  with  minimal  language 
experience.  These  are  defined  as  ( I )  expanding  the 
complexity,  fiexibility,  and  prcj^iseness  of  languagj  and 
thought,  (2)  modeling-^ew  language  patterns,  (3)  eliciting 
children  s  use  of  nt/w  language,  ami  (4)  provuling  specific 
praise  for  use  of  precise  language 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Mmicourse  2  is  an  autoinstructional  package  It  consists 
of  six  16mm  color  films*,  a  teacher's  handbook,  and  a 
coordinator's  handbook  The  four  basic  teaching  behaviors 


are  introduced  in  the  first  two  ^sequences,  and  practice  in 
applying  them  to  teaching  specific  language  skills  follows  in 
the  remafning  three  sequences. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  volunteer  to  take*  Mmicourse  2,  Teachers  * 
evaluate  themselves  using  self-evaluation  forms  provided  in 
the  teacher's  handbook.  Teachers  may  choose  to  ask  a 
colleague  or  supervfsor  to  critique  their  microteafh 
sessions,  but  it  is  not  reqXiired. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Four  hours  per  week,  for  5  weeks;  2  days  per  week  for 
preparation,  and  2vxlays  for  miproteaching. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  (o  show  the 
instructional/model  films  to  participating  teachers.  A  room 
to  be  '^quipped  with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating 
for  the  teacher  and  four  to  five  students  should  be  set  up 
and  made  available  for  microteaching. 

The  coordinator  schedules  the  participating  teacher's  use 
of  the  microteaching  room  and  should  ar'range  for  someone 
to  relieve  the  teacher  from  regular  classroom  duties  during 
microteaching.  ,  ^ 

Summary  Cost  Information  | 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the 
instructional  films.  Ihe  coordinaior  s  handbook  may  be 
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reused  Each  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a 
handbook,  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  therein,  Initiall)  the  school  or  district  should 
provide  a  20  minute  blank  video  tape  to  be  used  b>  each 
teacher  for  niicroteaching  and  evaluation  These  tapes  can 
be  reused  b>  teachers  taking  the  course  later. 


Personnel  Required  fur  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  *ind  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  course  schedule,  and  maintams  the  video  tape 
equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  fill  this  role,  but  it  is 
usually  filled  bv  a  prmcipal  or  district  supervisor. 


assuran(:es  and  claims 

Participants  in  the  main  and  operational  field  tests  of 
Miniioutsi  2  noted  no  detrimental  effects  of  an)  course 
materitlls  Eight)  one  percent  of  the  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  operational  field  test  felt  that  this 
niinicoursc  was  better  than  other  inservice  training  the) 
had  jtaken,  and  88  percent  indicated  the  course  was  ttn 
improvement  over  their  preservice  training. 


MmiLOune  2  was  field  tested  four^times  during  its 
development.  A  preliminar)  test  in  Ma)  1968  resulted  in 
major  revisions,  and  a  new  preliminar)  test  was  conducted 
that  summer.  Eight  teachers  participated.  The  main  field 
test  was  conducted  with  42  kindergarten  teachers,  14  from 
Montere),  California,  16  from  Watsonville,  California,  and 
12  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  socioeconomic 
status  of  these  sites  ranged  from  middle  to  lower  class;  and 
their  ethnic  representation  incluued  Afro  Atnerican, 
Phillipine-American,  Mexican-American,  and  Anglo- 
American  Forty-eight  teachers  from  nine  sites  participated 
in  the  operational  kindergarten  or  preschool  field  test. 

Data  collected  from  the  main  field  test  showed 
Minicourse  2  to  be  effective  in  training  teachers  in  the 
target  skills.  Teacher  use  of  extending  phrases  to  sentences 
increased  by  60  percent.  Instances  of  refining  meaning 
increased  from  an  average  of  0.95  occurrences  to  an 
average  of  2,39.  Significant  gains  were  made  in  teacher  use 
of  specific  .praise,  modeling  specific  positions  words  in 
context,  eliciting  observations  of  similarities  and  differences 
among  objects,  and  providing  language  patterns  for 
expressing  comparisons.  Gains  were  made  in  teacher  use  of 
action  words.  Verbalizing  action  in  context,  introducing 
other  actions  that  illustrate  the  verb,  and  eliciting  the  use 
of  the  modeled  verb. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Hems 


Instrucl^onal/modei  films 
Teacher's  handbook 
Coordinator's  handbook 
20-min  blank  video  tape 


Ouanmy  Needed 


I  set 

J-  per  teacher 
I 

I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


1.400.00* 
3.00 
4,00 
22.00 


Reusable 
Consumable 
f<e  usable 
Annually** 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Any  commercial 
dealer 


♦Instructional  films  ma>  be  purchased  or  rented  for  6  weeks  for  S2 10. 

** A  video  tape  can  be  recorded,  erased,  and  rerecorded  about  400  times  Unless  a  teacher  wishes  to  keep  the  tape,  it  can  be  reused  about 
five  times,  each  teacher  taking  the  course  needs  a  tape~-he/she  cannot  share. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Deveiopinent 
18SS  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Beatrice  A.  Ward,  Marjorie  A.  Kelley,  Authors 
AVAILABILITY 

Minicourse  2:  Developing  Children's  Oral  Language  was 
published  in  197!  by  MacMiilan  Educational  Services,  Ific, 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  copyright  1971  by- Far  We?yt 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development. 
Copyright  is  claimed  until  November  15,  1981. 

Requests  for  preview  matiirials  and  information  regarding 
purchase  or  rental  should  be  addressed  to  the  distributor: 

The  Macmfllan  Company 

Front  and  Qrown  Sts. 

Riverside,  NJ-  08075 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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Minicourse  18  is  a  self-instructional  training  sequence  for  teachers  of  beginrting 
reading  (grades  K  to  3)  and  for  teachers  of  remedial  reading  through  grade  6  The 
minicourse  format,  developed  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Devclpmcnt.  is  an  attempt  to  "learn  by  doing,"  instead  of  telling  them  what  to  do.  The 
minicourse  shows  them  what  to  do  and,  through  microteaching,  provides  the  opportunity  to 
practice  what  they  are  learning  and  to  observe  and  evaluate  themselves.  The  minicourse 
format  thus  permits  the  course  developers  to  fotus  on  specific  skills  rather  than  on  broad, 
general  statements  of  how  to  improve  teacher  methods.  Microteaching,  in  which  teachers  are 
video  taped  while  practicing  a  lesson  segment  with  a  small  number  of  students,  was 
pioneered  in  the  Stanford  University  intern  program.  Results  to  date  have' shown  it  to  be 
more  successful  in  training  intern  teachers  than  corventional  training.  . 

Decoding  is  defined  in  Minicourse  18  as  "translating  written  symbols  into  the  speech 
sounds  (the  learner)  already  knows.'" Approximately  50  selected  teaching  strategies  in  5  levels 
of  skills  of  increasing  complexity,  all  considered  necessary  to  decoding,  are  justified, 
explained,  demonstrated,  and  practiced  through  a  coordinated,  self-contained  course'.  The 
developers  state  that  the  skills  selected  for  the  course  are  those  that  are  considered  critical 
to  the  decoding  process,  as  determined  by  research  and  by  the  thinking 'of  professional' 
linguists.  Not  all  of  the  skills  involved  in  decoding  are  included  (the  developers  have  been' 
selective)  but  those  that  are  presented  are  intended  to  be  useful  with  the  wide  variety  of 
methods  and  materials  used  throughout  the  country.  The  five  instructional  sequences  of  the 
course  teach  procedures  for  helping  children  to  recognize  graphemes  (letters);  make 
grapheme/phoneme  (sound)  correspondences  in  consonant  letters;  make  grapheme/phoneme 
correspondences  in  larger  .spelling  units,  including  similar  and  contrasting  words  using i 
"problem  solving  techniques;"  that  is,  attacking  new  words  with  any  or  all  of  the  decoding 
skills  learned.  There  is,  in  addition,  one  video  taped  review  lesson.  Two  interesting  features 
of  the  course  are  descriptions  of  ways  to  respond  to  errors  that  pupils  make,  and  filmed 
segments  of  "negative  behaviors"  that  teachers  should  avoid,  each  followed  by  the 
corresponding  correct  technique. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Inservice  or  preservice  teacher  training  in  teaching 
decoding.  Teachers  learn  techniques  for  teaching  children 
to  match  like  graphemes;  to  locate  grapheme  in  initial, 
final,  and  medial  position-  to  make  graphen)e/phoneme 
correspondences  of  "regular"  and  "irregular"  consonants; 
make  grapheme/phoneme  correspondences  in  similar  spell 
patterns,  and  bound  morphemes;  to  use  syntactic  and 
semantic  clues  to  decode  words;  and  to  use  "problem 
solving"  to  decode  unfamiliar  words. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers  of  beginning  reading  grades  K  to  3,  and  of 
remedial  reading,  up  to  grade  6. 

GOALS  OR  PURPOSES 

To  increa-je  teachers'  skills  in  the  use  of  teaching 
processes  p-  ven  effective  for  building  pupils'  decoding 
skills. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

To  use  the  minicourse,  teachers  must  practice 
(microteach)  the  procedures  using  either  a  small  group  of 
children  from  their  own  classes  or  ;another  class  as  subjects 
who  need  instruction  in  the  skiHs  of  the  given  lesson. 
Diagnostic  tests  for  determining  pupil  skill  level  are 
provided.  In  addition,  forms  for  planning  anfl  evaluating 
each  microteach  segment  are  included  in  the  teacher 
handbook. 

The  activities  for  five  instructional  sequences,  each 
representing  one  level  of  decoding  skills,  are  divided  into 
n5-  or  6-day  blocks:  On  the  first  day  teachers  are  to  read 
the  appropriate  chapter  in  the  teacher  handbook,  view  the 
video  taped  demonstration  lessons  and  plan  the  first  10-  to 
15-minute  microteach  lesson  on  the  second  day; 
microteach,  view,  and  evaluate  the  taped  segment;  and  plan 
the  second, microteach  on  the  third  day;  on  the  fourth, 
microteach,  evaluate,  and  plan  the  third  practice  segment; 
on  the  fifth,  microteach  and  evaluate  and,  if  necessary, 
plan  the  followup  lesson;  the  last  day,  teachers  are  to 
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Lunduct  and  evaluate  the  folluwup  Icssun  and  read  the  next 
chapter  in  the  handbook 

The  five  instructional  sequences  arc  presented  in  order 
of  increasing  complexity,  however,  use  in?  class  of  the 
procedure  taught  in  the  course  depends  on  the  needs  of 
individual  classes  and  children.  The  trainee  is  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  written  material  and  to  follow  the 
lesson  procedures  as  outlined  There  is  no  evidence  that 
course  materials  are  effective  when  used  separately. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  volunteer  to  take  Mhucourse  18  training.  The 
course  is  self-instructional  using  written  materials,  filmed 
demonstration  lessons,  microteaching,  and  self-evaluation 
procedures.  Groups  of  teachers  may  discuss  the  written 
material  and  view  the  filmed  lessons  together,  and  may 
even',  evaluate  each  other  if  they  wish,  but  the 
microteaching  musl^  be  done  individually. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  show  the 
instructional/model  films  to  participating  teachers.  A  room 
equipped  with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating  for 
the  teacher  and  four  or  five  students  should  be  set  up  and 
made  available  for  microteaching. 

The  coordinator  schedules  the  participating  teachers'  use 
of  the  microteaching  room  and  arranges  for  someone  to 
relieve  the  teacher  from  regular  classroom  duties  during 
microteaching. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the 
instructional  films  The  coordinator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Each  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a 
handbook  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
arc  provided  therein  The  teachers  resource  kit  may  be 
shared  b>  all  teachers  sharing  the  microteach  room  (not 
more  than  10)  Initially,  the  school  or  district  should 


provide  a  20-minutc  blank  video  tape  to  be  used  by  each 
teacher  for  microteaching  and  evaluation.  These  tapes  can 
be  reused  by  teachers  taking  the  course  later. 

The  minicoiirses  are  designed  to  be  used  with  video  tape 
equipment  so  that  teachers  can  see  themselves  perform. 
However,  this  minicourse  can  use  a  regular  audiotape 
recorder  instead  of  the  video  taping  equipment.  Through 
field  testing,  the  ^ar  West  Laboratory  discpvered  that  for 
this  particular  course  the  use  of  tape  recordings  proved  as 
effective^  as  video  tapes.  Districts  for  which  the  purchase  of 
a  video  taping  system  would  be  a  financial  burden  may 
choose  to  use  audiotaping. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  course, schedule,  and  maintains  the  video  tape 
equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  fill  this  role,  but  it  is 
usually  filled  by  a  principal  or  district  supervisor. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Minicourse  18  was  field  tested  in  suburban  and  inner-city 
schools  with  56  teachers.  The  course  was  proven  to  be 
effective  for  both,  suggesting»the  course  be  offered  to  a 
wide  ra^ge  of  teachers. 

The  literature  on  teaching  reading  as  decoding  was 
reviewed  prior  to  the  design  of  the  coux^q. ^Minicourse  18 
was  developed  on  the  basis  of  this  literature  review.  A  < 
total  of  more  than  187  studies  and  articles  was  reviewed. 
The  course  underwent  careful  testing  and  development 
before  release  in  its  final  form.  The  main  field  test  data 
suggest  that  the  course  was  effective  in  changing  teacher 
behavior.  Teacher  behavior  changed  in  course-approved 
directions  in  24  out  of  29  of  the  behaviors  explicitly  taught 
in  the  course.  ^ 

■Independent  use  of  the  coyrse  without  direct  developer 
assistance  occurred  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  thus  proving  the  replicabilily 
and  transportability  of  the  courser. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


v. 


Required  items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Jtem  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Instructional/model  films 

1  set 

1,200.00* 

Reusable 

Teaclier*s  hai.dbook  .  j»" 

1  per  teacher 

4.00 

Not  reusable 

Coordinator's  handbook 

1 

4.00 

Reusable 

Teacher's  resource  kit  / 

I  set 

35.00 

Reusable 

20'minute  video  tapes 

< 

Y   1  per  teacher  v 

22.00 

Annually** 

Any  commercial 

  < 

dealer 

.*Films  may  be  purchased  or  rented  for  $210  iox^b  weeks. 

**A  video  tape  can  be  recorded,  erased,  ai^d  re-recorded  about  400  times.  Unless  a  teacher  wishes  to  keep  the  tape  it  can  be  reused 
about  5  times.  However,  each  teacher  taking  thd  course  needs  a  tape..  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR 

'  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  ^ 
Developnient 
1855  VofeomSt. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Beatrice  A.  Ward,  Author 
Dawn  B.  Skailand*  Author 

AVAILABILITY  . 

Minicourse  18:  Teaching  Reading  as  Decoding  was 
published  in  1973  by  Macmillan  Educational  Services,  New 
York.  Copyright  is  claimed  until  April  1983.  by  Far  West 
Laboratory /for  Educational  Research  and  Development. 
.    For  preview  of  the  course  materials  or  information 
regarding  purchase  or  rental,  contact  the  distributor: 

The  Macmillan  Compatjy  ^ 

Front  and  Brown  Sts. 

Riverside,  N.J.  080.75 
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MINICOURSE  22    TEACHING  READING 
COMPREHENSION  • 


A  teacher  training  sequence  to  improve  student 
comprehension  in  the  reading  probess 


Mtnuuurse  22.  Teaching  Reading  Comprehension  was  planned  to  complement  Minicoune 
18,  Teiuhmg  Reading  as  Detoding.  With  both  minicourses  released,  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  will  be  able  to  learn  the  sWlls  and  strategies  required  for  teaching  both  the 
decoding  (pronouncing)  and  the  comprehei\sion  (understanding  meaning)  components  of  the 
reading  process. 

Reading  comprehension  is  defined  in  this  course  as  the  grasping  of  the  meaning  of 
written  material  (literal  comprehension)  and  the  mental  prgcessing  of  that  meaning,  including 
the  abilit/ to  analy/e,  synthesize,  make  inferences  and  draw  them  from  personal  experience, 
compare,  evaluate,  interpret,  draw  conclusions,  appreciate,  apply. 

The  course  is  built  upon  the  same  instructional  principles  as  other  minicourses  developed 
by  the  Far  West  Laboratory.  The  teacher  trainee  reads  a  lesson  dealing  with  a  specific  skill, 
watches,  a  film  or  videotape  which  offers  more  instruction  or  a  modeling  of  the  skill, 
practices  the  skill  with  a  small  group  of  pupils  (microteach),  and  then  evaluates  use  of  the 
skill  ds  demonstrated  on  a  videotape  oryaudiotape  recording  of  the  microteach  sessioif. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Inservice' and  preservice  teacher  training  in  teaching 
reading  comprehension. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  course  is  developed  in  modules;  some  are 
appropriate  for  primary  grades  and  others  are  appropriate 
through  grade  12. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  course  has  been  developed  only  in  preliminary  form. 
There  are  to  be  six  modules.  The  five  topics  which  have 
been  developed  are.  (1)  Beginning  reading  comprehension, 
to  develop  skill  in  establishing  for  pupils  the  link  between 
the  oral  and  printed  forms  of  words  (grades  K  to  1,2 
weeks);  (2)  providing  interesting  reading  material  for  pupils 

to  idenHfy  their  reading  interests  and  to  provide  materials 
appropriate  to  those  interests  (grades  K  to  9,  1-1/2  weeks;, 
(3)  providing  questions  to  build  reading  comprehension,  to 
build  skill  in  framing  questions  on  four  levels  of 
comprehension,  and  to  lead  pupils  to  ask  questions  about 
reading  materials  (grades  I  to  8,  2-1/2  weeks),  (4)  building 
meaning  for  linguistic  units— sentences,  words,  paragraphs, 
selections— to  develop  skill  in  helping  pupils  extract 
meaning  from  printed  linguistic  units  (grades  2  to  9,  4 
weeks);  and  (5)  providing  purposes  and  skills  for  reading 
to  develop  skill  in  helping  pupils  learn  the  behaviors 
necessary  for  meaningful  reading  (grades  5  to  12,  5 
weeks). 

Module  6,  measuring  reading  comprehension,  had  not 
yet  been  developed  when  work  on  this  course  was 
discontinued. 


PATFERNS  OF  USE 

The  six  modules  are  designed  to  be  used  independently 
or  in  combination  with  others.  Each  is  self-contained,  with 
its  own  procedures  for  self-selection  and  pretesting. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

All  modules  are  self-instructional.  Teachers  choose  to 
take  this  course,  and  supervision  is  neither  required  nor 
suggested.  .Self-evaluation  forms  are  included  in  the 
teacher  Handbook. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  module  has  a  different  time  requirement.  See 
"Goal(s)  or  Purpose(s).'' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  show  the 
16mm  instructional/model  films  to  participating  teachers.  A 
room  having  videotaping  equipment  and  seating  for  the 
teacher  and  five  students  should  be  set  up  and  made 
availal)le  for  microteaching.** 

A  staff  member  or  the  coordinator  should  be  made 
available  to  relieve  a  teacher  who  is  scheduled  to 
microteach  during  class  time. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Work  on  this  course  was  discontinued  after  preliminary 
development.  Instructional  materials  include  teacher  s 
handbooks  and  instructional/model  videotapes.  This  course 
follows  the  minicourse  format  developed  by  the  Far  West 
Laboratory.  The  final  product  would  be  composed  of 
instructional/model  films,  teacher's  handbooks,  and  a 
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coordipator*s  handbook  Each  teacher  participant  would 
need  a  video  tape  nr  audmrape  s>Mom  ((» record  through 
sessions. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  iOi>rdinatt»r  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  stfk'diilc  and  niaintain^  (fic  video  tape  equipment  An> 
staff  member  eould  fill  this  role,  but  it  is  usuall>  filled  b>  a 
prmcipal  or  district  supervisor 

ASSLRANCES  AM)  CLAIMS 

No  assurances  of  product  effectiveness  can  be  made  at 
this  point  in  the  development  of  the  course  The 
preliminarv  field  test  of  cuch  module  was  conducted 
independenti)  with  a  small  number  of  teachers  The 
purpose  of  this  small  preliminar>  test  was  to  determine  the 
usefulness,  of  certain  skills  and  whether  the>  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  mam  version  of  the  materials.  These 
preliminary  results,  indi^cated  that  the  skills  taught  in  the 
course  had  value  to  teat*{iers  and  further  development  was 
recommended. 

The  development  of  this  course  began  with  a  literature 
review  of  more  than  200  sources  related  to  various  aspects 
of  reading  comprehension.  From  these  abstracts,  the  ' 
development  team  identified  the  six  modules  of  the  course.  • 


and  iMima»u(it:t»ii^  inmd  'fat'iMrtfcfe'.;:^^'^' 

devetopmcBt'ofltMi  cWtfie..Ui-^-.,- r.       '  ■  ■  •■^<*55^'t'''-: ' 

Fiirther  Infonnation  i«^r<%  mniamm  22  mi^  i»  ^^^^^ 
fequdrted  front  the  deveiopd': -^'1' •  •;-~-.-v 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educationa]  Kcaeatchjmd  ^; 

-  Development "  ';!^•■'■" 

,  1855  Fol^m  St  ^  » 

San  FrancHCo,  Calif,  94103  —     . - 
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AIDS  TO  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  K-12 


A  set  of  aids  which  are  excerpts  of  representative 
curriculum  guides 


The  aids  in  this  paper  consist  of  excerpts  of  curriculum  guides  that  are  representative 
models  for  sections  of  the  Criteria  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  Curriculum  Guides.  The 
criteria  were  established  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Committee  on 
Curriculum  Bulletins  and  were  designed  to  facilitate  the  planning  and  evaluating  of 
curriculiims.  These  aids  are  intended  to  provide  cufriculum  guide  developers  with  a  model, 
to  present  useful  units  to  the  classroom  teacher,  and  to  be  used  as  reference  material  in 
college  classes.  Each  of  the  seven  sections  in  the  book  (philosophy,  objectives,  language, 
composition,  media,  reading  and  literature,  and  evaluation)  is  preceded  by  an  explanation  of 
criteria.  Most  sections  include  a  model  excerpt  from  aOi elementary,  secondary,  and  total  K  12 
curriculum  guide.  . 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Criteria,  curriculum  development,  curriculum  evaluation, 
curriculum  guides,  curriculum  piannmg,  elementary 
education,  English  mstriiction,  language  arts,  and  secondary 
education 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  book  are  the  English  language 
arts  and  curriculum  builders— State  and  school  systems  and 
classroom  teachers. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

NaUonal  Council  of  Teachert  of  Englteh 
1 11 1  Kenyon  Rd»,  * 
UrbaWlll  61801  \  * 

AVAILABILITY  . 

Order  No.  ED  085  697/$0J6.  (microfiche),  $8.24 
(paper),  add  $0.34  (po%tM$t).  Order  ftom:  \ 
£RIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  ^ 
P.O,  Box  190 

AHiftgtoi),  Va.  22210  !  . 


Cbpies  are  also  available  at  a  cost  of  $4.95  for  ^ 
nonmembers  and  $4.50  for  membera.  Order  Catalog  No/ 
.00233;        ^    '  _ 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  ^ 

nil  Kenyon  Rd. 

'Urbana.  111.  61801 
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A  study  of  elective  programs  m  English  curriculums 
of  American  high  schools  during  the  last  decade 


An  appraisal  of  elective  programs  in  the  English  curriculunis  of  American  high  schools 
during  the  last  decade  is  presented  in  this  paper.  Elective  courses  are  defined  as  programs  at 
one  or  more  grade  levels  which  allow  students  to  choose  courses  that  appeal  to  them  from  a 
wide  variety  of  offerings.  The  study  is  based  on  data  from  over  100  programs  in  37  States. 
The  examination  proceeds  from  a  discussion  of  the  rationales  for  these  progrartis  to 
examinations  of  program  structures,  patterns  of.  course  offerings,  course  designs,  and  methods 
'and  results  of  evaluation.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  some  of'the  important  problems 
and  promises  of  elective  programs.  Also  included  are  a  bibliography;  a  list  of  schools 
contributing  program  guides,  questionnaire  responses,  and/or  other  materials,  a  list  of  schools 
to  contact  for  information  about  their  elective  programs,  and  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
that  was  sent  to  the  department  chairperson  participating  in  the  study. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  composition  (literary)  elective 
subjects,  English  curriculum,  English  literature,  English 
programs  high  school  curriculum,  humanities  instruction, 
individualized  curriculum, 'language  arts,  literary  genres, 
mass  media,  Negro  literature,  secondary  school  students, 
secondary    schoolteachers,   student-centered  curriculum, 
student  interests,  and  thematic  approach. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

All  persons  concerned  with  the  teaching-of-English 
profession,  particularly  English  teachers  and  curriculum  . 
planners  at  the  secondary  school  level,  are  the  intended 
users  of  this  program. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  * 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
.1111  Kenyon  Rd.  ' 
Urbana^  111.  61801 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  068  951,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $8.24  " 
(paper),  add  $0.^4  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  ReprOHduction  Service 
P.O,  Box  190 
Arlip|ton,.Va.  22210 

•  Copies  are  also  available  from  the  developer  at  a  cost  of 
$2.45  for  members  and  $2.75  for  nonmemberk.  Order 
Catalog  No.  00251. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
fni  Kenyon  Rd. 

Urbana.  III.  61801  «r 
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A  program  aimed  at  organizing  the  communication  skills 
of  students  in  grades  K-12 


To  datc»  conununication  skills  lists  have  been  developed  for  grades  1  to  4.  Each  grade 
level  skills  list  includes  tho  areas  of: 
L  Reading*  skills 
2.  Written  communications 

-3.  Oral  cdnimunications  , 
4.  Language  skills  for  grades  2  to  4. 
Each  list  identifies  competencies  which  can  be: 

1.  Mastered  by  the  majority  of  the  class  / 

2.  Mastered  by  some  of  the  class 

3.  Mastered  by  very  few  students— some  having  familiarity  with  the  skills. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Language  arts  is  the  subject  area.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  organize,  on  a  grade-by- 
grade  basis,  the  various  communications  skills  tq  which 
students  should  be  introduced  as  they  progress  in  the 
language  arts  area  Kindergarten  through  grade  12 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  K-12  guide  is  being  developed  for  use  by  union  58 
teachers  in  classrooms  with  students.  Working  with  the 
component  coordinator,  teachers  have  been  directly 
involved  in  identifying  those  communications  skills  and 
levels  of  competency  which  arc  applitabie  to  their 
respective  grades. 

G()AL(S)  OR  FURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  develop  a  K-12  integrated  and 
sequential  language  arts  curriculum  which  provides  students 
with  continual  learning  and  skills  development 
opportunities. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Once  developed,  field  tested  in  classrooms,  and  revised 
(if  necessary),  grade  level  skills  lists  will  be  compiled  into 
a  K-12  communications  skills  oriented  curriculum  guide. 

Copies  of  the  guide  will  be  given  to  union  58  schools  m 
Groveton,  Stark,  and  Stratford,  New  Hampshire.  Teachers 
will  be  responsible  for  planning  their>classroom  language 
arts  programs  in  accordance  with  the  skills  guide  content 
which  is  appropriate  to  their  grade  levels. 

Working  with  the  component  coordinator,  teachers  will 
use  the  skills  guide  for  purposes  of  developing  objectives, 
activities,  and  evaluation  strategies. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Within  the  near  future,  skills  lists  which  have  been 
developed  for  grades  1  to  4  will  be  field  tested  in  union 
58  classrooms  The  feedback  from  teachers  will  form  the 
basis  for  product  refinement  and  revision  (if  necessar>)  A 


similar  procedure  will  be  used  with  other  grade-level  skills 
lists  (5-12)  as  they  are  developed. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  - 

The  individual  classroom  teacher  will  determine  the 
amount"of  time  that  is  required  for  the  development  of 
skills  in  each  classroom.  The  amount  of  time  required  for 
skills  development  in  each  grade  will  be,  in  part, 
determined  by  the  abilities  of  students. 
)  - 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Teachers  and  the  component  coordinator^  develop  skills 
lists Jor  K  through  12th-grade  students.  Each  list  is 
introduced  into  classrooms  on  a  trial  basis.  Feedback  is 
obtained  from  teSfchers  who  have  used  the  lists  for 
purposes  of  product  refinement  and  revision  (if  necessary). 

When  all  grades  have  developed  and  tested  lists,  the 
finished  product  will  be  compiled  into  a  guide  and  given  to 
Union  58  teachers  for  further  development  (objectives, 
activities,  and  evaluation  strategies).  * 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

As  the  skills  listed  are  introduced  and  tested  in  union  58 
classrooms,  teachers  will  begin  to  identify  those 
instructional  materials  that  are  required  in  order  to 
implement  "guide-related**  objectives,  activities,  and 
evaluation  strategies. 

Initially,  teachers  wjll  work  with  the  materials  and 
equipment  found  within  the  schools  such  as  books, 
language  master  machines/programs,  and  listening  stations 
As  a  result  of  skills  guide  implementation  in  classrooms, 
teachers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  identify  additional 
materials  and  equipment. 

Since  classroom  teachers  have  been  involved  in 
developing  the  grade  level  skills  lists,  the  product  content 
should  relate  to  the  abilities  and  skills  of  the  '^average'' 
classroom  teacher  (at  specific  grades).  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  there  would  not  be  any  need  for  elaborate  or 
technical  training.  In  those  instances  where  introductory 
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training  is  needed,  teachers  can  be  involved  in  inservict 
wockshops  or  short  term  training  sessions. 

1  . 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

To  date,  the  Experimental  Schools  Program  (ESP) 
project  staff  and  Union  58  teachers 'have  developed 
communication  skills  lists  for  grades  I  to  4.  Shortly,  these 
skills  lists  will  be  introduced  into  classrooms  for  purposes 
of  implementation  and  evaluation  -  on  a  trial  basis.  The 
feedback  gained  from  classroom  teachers  \\ill  provide  the 
basis  for  refmement  and  revisfon  (if  necessary). 


At.  this  time,  the  Union  58  project  cannot  (jiaim 
avoidance  of  risk  and/or  minima!  comparative  quality.  The 
product  has  been  developed  with  all  students.^in  mind. 
There  has  not  been  'any  intention  to  develop  a  sexist 
program.  Botrf  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  involved  in  learning 
and  skills  clevelopment  activities. 

Claims 

There  are  no  data  available  at  this  time  which  would 
enable  the  Union  58  ESP  project  to  make  claims  of 
effectiveness,  social  fairness,  or  product  development 
regarding  the  communication  skills-oriented  curriculum 
guide. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

New  Hampfthire  Scliool  Superyiiory  yiiioii  \% 

Experimenul  Scfioois  frofram 
^  Groveton  Elementary  Sdiool 
.  Grpveton*  N.H.  03582  i 


Gordoii  SclMiare>  Cobrdinalor 
Union  5S  tcachera         '  ^ 

AVAlLAUtlTY  ' 

;  1>e  oqpnal  intention  of  the  Union  S&  ESP  project  Vtt 
to  develop  a  GOQtiniMt»  tntqpated;  and  aequenitial  lanfuage 
aitf  profram  for^t^radet  K-ll  Tlib  rdlfami  ode  of  ite  ! 
P9>ject%  prime  object!. ct.     .  V 

k\  pretest,  the  cofnponeiit  coordinator  ii  worfciiit^^^^ 
clasmom  leadben  (in  an  ohfoing  proceM)  Id  <lifVilot  ; 
skilb  lilts  for  each  grade,  bp^r  developed/ fiekt  tai^ 
evaluated,  and  refined^  the  friide  level  Jki  wll      V  V 
compiled  into  a        citrricMUR  fttUe.'       ;  *  v 

The  product  haa  ncrt  been  totally  de^lojM;^^^^ 
has  any  part  of  it  been  copyr^hled^  Saa[i|4dj  ioMf  ^  tUir 
lists  developed  as  of  March  1 973  are  avwUe  flom  th^  >' 
Schooi  Superviioiy  Union  Sa  of  the  Ei^rimental  Schools 
Program  as  foUowi:  *\  '  " 

Experimental  Sc.hoofs  Program 

Groveton  Elementary  School 

Groveton,  N,H.  03582  '  * 
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^  A  reference  to  materialsrm  la)i}iua^e  development  and 

language  learning  for  preh  liool  children  ^ 

\ 

This  )ibliograph>  includes  rcrcrcnccs  to  materials  on  language  development  and  language 
learning  in  \oung  children— from  infanc\  through  the  earliest  school  experiences,  'ropic^T 
included  are  receptive,  communicative,  and  expressive  language  as  well  as  particular  aspects 
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This  monograph  "is  a  series  of  essays  on  the  subject  of  miscue  analysis,  a  diagnos^ic 
procedure  rooted  in  the  psychohnguislic  view  of  reading.  The.  focus  of  miscue  analysis  is  on 
the  broad  fielJV>f  reading  comprehension  rather  than  the  isolated  decoding  of  individual 
words  and  Ictf^^rs.  The  contents  of  this  book  include:  "Introduction**  by  Rosemary 
Winkeljohfann;  "Miscues:  Window  on  the  Reading  Pjrocess''  by  Kcuneth  S.  Goodman; 
"Miscue  Analysis  for  In-Service  Reading  Teachers*'  by  Yelta  M. "Goodman,  "Miscue  *Analysii 
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James  C.  Stalker;  **The  ModuPe  and  Miscue"*  by^  Jayne  A.  DcLawier;  **Clinical  Uses  of 
Miscue^JR^search**  by  William.  D.  Page,  ;'Building  Instructional  Materials*'  by  LatlV^  /^C.  Smith 
and  Margaret  Lindberg,  "Miscues  of  Non  Native  Speakers  of  Englijih**  by  Catherine  Buck; 
**Using  Miscue  Analysis  to  Advise  Content  Area  Teachers*'  by  Ernie  Nicralka;  **Miscue 
Analystsim  a  Special  Education  Resource  Room"  by  Suzanne 'Nieratka,  and  '^Helping  ^he 
Reader  From  Miscue  Analysis  to  Strategy  Lessons'*  by  Dorothy  Watscm.  A  bihJiography  is 
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An  annotated  list  of  curriculum  giddes  for  schook 
revising  their  language  arts  programs 


This  document  contains  an  annotated  list  of  curriculum  guides  which  may  serve  as 
models  for  schools  revising  their  programs  and  seeking  a  variety  of  sample  frameworks,  units 
and  lesson  plans.  The  guides  are  taken  from  those  sent  to  the  Natipnal  Council  of  Teachers 
of  hnghsh  durmg  the  past  3  years.  Most  of  them  are  available  for  purchase  from  the  schools 
and  agencies  responsible  for  producing  the  giruics.  Many  are  also  available  from  the  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS).  The  .evised  criteria  for  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  English  language  arts  curriculum  guides  are  also  included.  These  criteria 
include  an  evaluation  of  each  guidons  philosophy,  policies  and  procedures,  objectives, 
organization,  and  process  as  content.  They  also  deal  with  the  guides*  design  and  treatment  of 
language,  composition,  media,  reading  and  literature,  and  evaluation. 
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A  mvei^  of  recent  research  on  teacher  behaviors 
associated  witfi  pupil  '*success" 


This  survey  of  recent  research  on  teacher  behaviors  probes  seven  areas  of  elementary 
language  arts  teaching:  Teaching  linguistics  to  elementary  and  preschool  children,  teaching 
lisvcning  skills  to  children  in  the  elementary  schooL  teaching  literature  to  children,  children's 
oral  language/speaking,  reading  instruction,  spelling  instruction,  and  the  teaching  of  writing. 
Answers  were  sought  to  these  questions.  (1)  Which  teachi.  g  behaviors  are  associated  with 
pupil  **success"  as  defined  m  the  respective  studies?  and  (2)  How  can  one  identify  and 
describe  these  activities  in  the  classroom  milieu?  It  was  concluded  that  gaps  exist  in  the 
crucial  area  of  '^precise  activities  at  points  of  interaction  between  teacher  and  pupil.''  In 
addition-  to  sections  reporting  on  each  of  the  aeven  areas  probed,  the  book  includes  "Plan 
for  a  Five-Pliase  Study  of  Teaching  Effectiveness,'*  **Criteria  of  Excellence  in  Teaching  the 
Language  Arts,**  "Evaluative  Instruments  and  Pertinent  Research,**  and  **A  Forward  Look.** 
The  book'is  being  used  in  teacher  training  institutes. 
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The  abilit>  to  think  and  reason  is  the  luu^t  distinctive  LharaLler- 
i^tu  of  tlic  liuiuau  6pccie^,  It  h  thi^  abilit),  muie  than  an>  oliiec, 
that  Iia5  iiiadc  it  possible  fui  luunaii  benign  to  ^uivive  in  the  struggle 
iui  CM^lcn^c  and  tu  cunUoI,  m  laige  measure^  then  envauiiment. 
ThL%  being  tlic  ca;>c,  unc  laiglit  expert  tliat  tlie  develupnient  of  llie 
abilit>  to  loa^on  vunild  be  the  puniai)  cmphaMs  of  the  Iiuuiau 
5pecie>  ill  tiaiismittiiig  it^  hculage  tu  its  >uungstefs  througli  tlieir 
education  in  the  ^lIujuIs.  hi  attualil)  ,  Iiovvever,  ^lIiuuI  instruLtiua  in 
llic  United  States  piiui  io  tiie  iccund  decade  of  tlie  pic^ent  century 
Kiicl.v  gaw  ^>5teiiiatic  aticutiun  u>  Je^eloping  Lluldreirs  ability,  to 
ica^on  *iid  to  bolve  piobleiii^.  L^cii  tuda>,  tlie  development  of 
■Jul  j;en\  rcasumng  and  prublciii  solving  ikill^  can  haidl)  be  said  to 
be  the  central  coiuern  of  most  schools. 

Thi5  is  not  to  suggest  ihat  tlieie  h*ii  been  a  la^.k  of  research 
c  'iiccrned  with  rcasonmg  and  problem  solving,  nor  that  tlicre  has 
been  A  dearth  of  ideai  for  te»,hnitjues  and  pro^eduies  to  develop 
•children's  skills  in  this  area  through  their  school  experiences.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  considerable  researdi  activity  and  pedagogical 
discussinn  concerning  reasoning  and  problem  solvipg  so  that  a 
considerable  body  of  literature  has  accumulated.*  Only  some 
highh'ghts  of  that  large  literature  can  be  conveyed  in  this  brief 
overview  of  how  reasoning  and  problem  solving  are  related,  and  how 
children's  skills  therein  may  be  developed  in  school  classrooms. 

The  relationship  that  exists  between  reasoning  and  problem 
Milving  is  exeiuplined  m  the  woik  of  Jean  Piagct,  the  Swiss  genetic 
epistomologisl,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  engaged  in  research 
to  broaden  our  understanding  df  the  question,  "How  does  knowl- 
edge grovy?"  One  facet  of  Piagel^  mquiiy  iiUo  llii^  quesliJri  has  been 
to  study  the  development  in  humans  ot  the  ability  to  reason,  to 
incorporate  a  system  of  logic  into  their 'Uiinking.^ 

Piagct  assesses  the  extent  of  an  individual's  ability  to  apply  logical 
processes  by  presenting  the  individual  with  problems  to  solve.  Tor 
the  infant,  a  typical  pri>bleiii  might  be  tu  fmd  a  toy  hidden  under  a 
pillow.  An  eight-year-old  might  be  asked  to  Ci>mpare  the  areas  of  a 


/>.  Audny  II  Oia/npaiinc  ami  Dr.  l.co  I:,  klopferare 
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squate  and  a  rectangle  whose  perimeters  are  equal.  A  problem 
appropriate  for  a  teenager  might  bp  to  predict  the  level  of  water  in 
the  left  side  of  a  U-tube  when  water  is  added  to  the  riglu  side.  Piaget 
and  his  coworkers  have  confronted  hundreds  of  children  with  these 
and  other  problems  drawn  from  science  and  mathematics.  The 
icsponses  to  the  pioblems  children  give  and  the  reasons  for  their 
responses  are  caiefully  analyzed  to  determine  what  logical  processes 
underlie  the  responses  and  reasons  given,  A  child's  ability  to  think 
logically,  I.e., "to  reason,  is  assessed  by  the  extent  to  which  his  or  her 
answer^  refleci  the  tenets  of  a  system  of  logic, ^  Hence,  the  Piagetian 
pioblems  serve  as  probes  into  the  ability  of  children  to  reason. 

The  work  of  Piaget  has  provided  educators  with  both  descriptive* 
information  and  a  theory  of  how  the  ability  to  reason  develops  over 
time."*  The  descriptive  information  lias  great  potential  value  to 
educational  practitioners.  It  offers  teachers  a  tool  they  can  use  to 
understand  better  how  their  students  are  reasoning  and  why  students 
of  a  given  age  give  the  kinds  of  responses  to  questions  that  they  do. 
it  informs  curriculum  developers  about  the  kinds  of  manipulative 
and  cognitive  act4vities  that  are  appropriate  for  children  at  different 
levels  of  cognitive  development.  Piaget's  theory,  which  describes 


*  One  indication  of  the  vasuicss  of  the  reasoning  and  problem-solving 
litcr^uurc  IS  this,  a  computer  search  of  (be  MUCf  files,  using  ''reasoning*'  ami 
pruhleni  sulvin^  '  tis  descriptors  revealed  that^tlie  output  covering  just  the 
educational  htcralurc  ut  the  8->ear  period,  1^68  1975,  Was  scveralliundred 
citations.  * 

^  It  IS  generally  agreed  that  the  ahihty  to  thint.  logically  or  to  reason 
iiuphcs  an  lutc^ratuiu  ul  the  thinking  processes  vMth  a  system  ot  lugu.  Implicit 
tn  tlic  Writings  of  many  ^individuals  who'  consider  the  c|UcStion  of  what 
constitutes  reasoning  is  the  assumption  that  there  is  hut  a  single  system  of 
logic.  This  IS  simply  not  the  ease.  Different  philosophers  have  formulated  quite 
different  logical  systems,  and  no  all-en  com  passing  system  of  logic  has  ycj,  heen 
dcviscd.  1  he  canons  ut  une  system  of  logic  are  not  neccxssarily  equivalcut  to, 
nor  trauslatahic  into,  the  canons  of  another  system.  Thus,  an  adupiate 
'  definition  of  reasoning  must  consider  not  only  thought  processes  but  the 
philosophy  from  which  the  logical  system  derives. 

'  n\e  rclalinnship  between  the  In^tjcal  re(iuircmcnts  of  the  task  am!  the 
logic  ol  the  system  reflected  in  the  person's  thinking  is  discussed  by  Jean  * 
Piaget  and  Barbel  Inhelder  in  Hic  (irowth  oJ  Lofiical  Thitikim  From 
Onldhoodto  'Ulolcscaice  (New  York'  Uasic  hooks.  1958). 

11k  Work  (>f  Piaget  describes  several  cognitive  dcvclopnuntal  levels 
tl^ rough  whi-Ji  children  progress,  each  Jiaraacn/cd  by  sptufically  defined 
TcMsoning  eapabihtics  While  there  is  some  controversy  concerning  ages  at 
^  which  children  progress  Irom  om'  level  to  the  next,  the  existence  of  the  leveK 
and  the  laU  that  individuals  pass  through  levels  in  sequence  is  generally \ 
accepted. 
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how  the  iioility  to  reason  develop?^  has  potential  for  the^design  of 
educational  environments  and  ciirriciilar  materials  that\vill  help 
children  develop  more  effective  reasoning  skills  more%ficiently. 
^  Piaget's^work  has  been  available  to  tfie  United  States  educational 
'^community  for  many  years,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  had  a  Significant 
effect  on  educational  practice.^ 

Educators  seeking  information  and  ideas  that  they  can  apply  to 
educational  practice  often  turn  to  the  research  of  psychologists. 
Teachers  and*  psychologists  both  are  interested  in  problem  solving, 
their  perspectives,  however,  are  quite  different.  Classroom  teachers 
are,  of  necessity,  concerned  with  the  broad  range  of  everyday 
problems  their  students  face,^  Learning  psychologists,  who  investi- 
gate problem  solving  as  a  facet  of  their  broader  research  on  thinking, 
generally  focus  their  inquiries  on  problems  of  a  more  formal  nature. 
However,  only  some  of  the  problems  investigated  by  learning 
psychologists  are  directly  related  to  the  formal  problems  that 
children  confront  in  schools. 

Another  difference  in  teachers*  and  psychologists'  perspectives  on 
problem  solving  is  a  difference  in  goals.  Learning  psychologists 
investigate  problem  solving  as  a  /Contribution  to  the  goal  of  fully 
describing  how  people  solve  pioblemsand  idcntifymg  task  variables, 
thinking  styles,  and  personaht>^,  traits  that  influence  problem-solving 
behavior.  The  goal  of  practicing  educators  is  to  teach  people  to  be 
creative  problem  solvers.  As' yet,  neither  the  learning  psychologists 
nor  the  educators  liave^(n.ide  sut^fiticnt  progress  toward  tlieir 
respective  goals  to  aid  in  an>  substantial  way  the  work  of  the  other." 

The  lack  of  Micces^on  the  part  of  the  psychologists  tan  be 
attributed  to  the  duyiiL  ^tate  of  the  ficld.^  There  are  three  quite 
distinct  approaches  Ja>  the  stud>  of  problem  solving  withm  learning 
psychology.  These/  may  be'  described,  generally,  as  the  Gcstalt/ 
cognitive  approacK,  the  stimulus-response/learning  theory  approach, 
and  the  coniputt/r  simulation  approach.  Separate  hues  of  research  on 
problem  solving  are  being  actively  pursued  under  each  approach  at 
the  present  t/me,  with  currently  the  greatest  activity  under  the 
tearn1ng-n1ie<^jrdrid  computer  simulation' approaches.  Little  or  no 
attempt  has/becn  made  lu  integrate  the  several  approaches,  and  this 
separation  ,t)resently  is  a  major  calamity  of  the  learning  psychology 
field.  / 

The  k^tk  of  progress  on  the  part  of  educators  can  be  attributed  to 
the  tact/  that,  although  the  developing  of  students  who  reason 
logically  and  succcssfull)  solve  problems  is  an  oft-prodaimed 
outconie  of  schooling,  concerted  attention  rarely  is  given  to 
achieving  this  outcome  in  most  classrooms  today.  This  situation 
exists  despite  the  availability  of  various  instructional  techniques, 
procedures,  and  materials  designed  to  develop  specific  reasoning  and 
prohleni-solvmg  skills,  and  despite  the  findings  in  experimental 
studies  that  childicn's  skills  can  indeed  be  miproved  through  the  use 
of  these  techniques,  procedures,  and  materials.'' 

The  hnpetus  to  deveh^p  such  materials  and  procedures  for 
childrefi  in  the  United  States  schools  can  be  traced  in  virtually  every 
instance  to  the  inspiration  nf  John  Dewey,  and  in  particular  to  his 
classic  hook,  ffoM  llV  ThinL  which  he  addressed  to  educators  in 
(revised  edition.  1^)3.^).  Dewey  stressed  the  importance  m  the 
educative  process  of  what  he  called  "reflective  thinking,"  analyzed 


and  discussed  its  phases,  and  offered  many  ideas  for  promoting 
reflective  thinking  in  school  and  classroom  pijactice.  Most  of  what 
has  since  been  done  to  promote  children's  reflective  thinking 
through  classroom  instruction  represents  an  elaboration  of  Dewey's 
ideas  (although  they  have  sometimes  been  misinterpretecj^  and  the 
acceptance  (usually  without  question)  of  his  system  of  logic.  This 
work  has  acquired  various  labels  over  time,  including  such  rubrics  as: 
scientific  thinking,  critical  thinking,  logical  reasoning,  method  of 
intelligence,  problem  solving,  discovery  learniilg,  and  inquity.*^ 
Regardless  of  the  various  labels  used,  the  procedures  that  have  been 
devised  and  the  materials  that  have  been  prepared  seek  to  develop 
some  portion  of  chUdren's  reasoning  and  probiem-solving  skills, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  a  particular  school  subject! 

The  elementary  school  subjects  most  frequently  allied  with  the 
development  of  these  skills  are  science,  social  studies,  and  math- 
ematics. Thus,  these  subjects  generally  serve  as  tile  medium  upon 
which  children's  reasoning  and  problem-solving  skills  can  grow.  But, 
to  the  extent  that  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  are  taught 
didactically  and  with  an  emphasis  on  acquiring  information,  the 

^  jt  is  true  that,ivlthin  the  past  15  >edrs,  psydiolugisis  jiul  science  and 
mathematics  educators  have  carried  ont  studies  related  to  Piaget's  theory  and 
designed  currieulum  based  on  this  theory.  Teachers  havc^been  taught  about 
Piaget*s  theory  and  read  about  his  work.  However,  the  theory  has  not  been 
translated  mto  the  kind  uf  understanding  that  leaehers  mUst  have  to  apply  it 
effectively  to  classroom  practice.  Consequently,  the  potential  of  Piaget's  work 
has  noi  been  ^caIi^ed  on  the  United  States  eduuitional  scene. 

l  ieinentary  school  children  confront  many  problems  in  the  course  of  a 
^choolday  ranging  from  very  personal  problems  (Why  is  the  teacher  annoyed 
with  me  and  what  can  I  do  about  to  very  practical  projblems  (Huw  can  I 
get  Sarah  to  trade  her  bologna  sandwich  for  my  egg  ssalad  sandwieh?)  to  the 
formal  problems  most  often  associated  with  the  formal  educative  proeess 
(Mow  do  I  subtract  9  from  0  when  confronted  lor  tUe  first  time  with 
subtracting  29  from  50?).  Only  the  lormal  problems  are  eonsidered  m  this 
overview  The  more  formal  problems  are  ahu  the  typo  studied  by  learning 
psyehologists. 

Ihc  fad  that  psychologist?*  and  educators  have  not  been  more 
^ureessful  in  thoir  attempts  to  develop  a  theory  or  theories  of  hnnian  problem 
solving  eannot  be  attributed  to  a  laek  of  effort  on  their  part.  The  research 
reports  and  discussions  on  these  matters  constitute  an  extensive  literature,  as 
already  indicated. 

^  Davis,  in  I'svchohgual  HuHetm,  Vol.  66,  No.  I,  begins  Ins  I966^review 
of  the  field  with  thesc;^  words.  *1^esearch  in  human  problem  solving  has  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  being  the  most  chaotic  ol  all  identifiable  categories 
of  human  learning.'* 

9  .  "  « 

The  findings  of  thc^c  studies  arc  widely  scattered  in 'the  educational 
research  literature,  and  no  comprehensive  summary  of  them  has  been 
published  Citations  and  discussions  of  pertinent  selected  studies  may  be 
found  in:  Cathcrme  Patrick.  VJhat  h  Creathr  Vtiukiii^'^  New  York: 
IMiilosophical  Library,  1955.  (iary  A,  Wxws.  PsvcholoKV  oj  l>roblcm  Solvift}^, 
New  York.  liasK  Hooks,  1973,  and  '^reaching  the  Young  lo  I  hink,"  7//<wv 
htto  (fracncc.  Vol.  1 2,  No,  5.  December  1973. 

No  small  amount  ol  confusion  has  been  engendered  by  the  introduelion 
and  use  of  these  labels,  and  the  commonalities  lu  l>c  lound  under  the  various 
rubrKs  are  sonKtimcs  nut  ruuiil>  apparent.  h»  be  sure,  there  are  ideniiliabic 
dUTctences  amnng  the  techniqurs  and  approaches  listed,  and  no  simple 
e<|uating  ol  ihem  all  is  being  implied  Kather  than  undertaking.!  long-wmded 
dissertation  on  the  differen».cs,  we  prefer  lo  loaK  here  on  one  signifiuuit 
lommun  iharaaensiK.- 
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potential  for  gn^wth  in  reasoning  and  problem-solving  skills  goes 
iinreali/ed.  To  engender  this  growth,  the  obvious  need  is  for  teachers 
to  reduce  the  amount  of 'didactic  and  information-building  instruc- 
tion in  favor  of  those  procedures  and  materials  that  teach  science, 
social  studies,  and  mathematics  with  an  emphasis  on  reasoning  and 
problem  solving.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  availability  of  suitable, 
effective  nurturing  media,  but  of  their  morc,widespread  utilization. 

With  respect  to  both  research  and  practice,  reasoning  and 
problem  solving  is  today  an  area  of  unrealized  potential. 

NIE  products 

The  pruductb  described  itt  tlus  CaUilo^  nu>  be  divuled  uitu  two 
categories.  These  are; 

•  Comprehcu.">jvt^uinculum  packages  oJten  supplemented  with 
Icacher-tramuig  and/or  pupd-assesMUent  materials  designed  to 
aid  pupils  attaui  specified  reasonmg  or  problem-solvmg  skills, 
and 

•  f eacher-training  materials  which  provide  guidance  to  the, 
JasMoom  teacher  s\ho  wi^ljes,  to  incorporate  reasoning  and 
problem-solving  activities  into  the  teaching  ot  traditional 
Mibje^ts  such  as  reading,  mathematics,  and  science. 

CurrJculum  packages 

'  Three  comprehensive  curriculum  packages  designed  for  use  with 
elementary  schoolchildren  are  included  in  the  Catalog.  These  are: 
The  Perceptual  Skills  Curriculum  developed  by  the  Learning 
Research  and  Development  Center;  the  SWRL/Ginn  Instructional 
Concepts  Program  (ICP)  developed  by  SWRL  Educational  Research 
and  Development  Center;  and  the  Language  and  Thinking  Program 
(\  AT)  developed  by  the  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  (CEMRI-L,  Inc  )  The  Perceptual  Skills  Curriculum 
comprises  four  instructional  programs:  Visual  motor,  auditory 
motor,  general  motor,  letters  and  numerals.  The  package  is  designed 
to  he  used  developmentally  with  children  from  preschool  through 
second  grade.  Criterion-referenced  tests  are  provided  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  assessing  the  skill  level  of  a  child  entering  the  program  and 
to  insure  that  each  child  attains  required  skills  before  entering  a  new 
phase  of  the  program  The  ICP  program  provides  materials  and 
procedure'^  assist  a  teaJier  in  promoting  a  child's  understanding 
of  concepts  such  as  ct^lor,  size,  shape,  and  amount.  Criterion 
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exercises  are  provided  for  each  instructional  unit  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  ideiUif^ing  children  who  need  additional  instruction. 

Tlid  TC/VT  program  is  divided  into  two  levels.  Level  I  is  designed 
for  children  ages  3  to  7,'  Level  II  is^designed  for  children  ages  8 
through  1 2.  Each  program  includes  a  series  of  packages  that  promote 
intellectual  development  and  reasoning  ability.  Level  I  packages 
fociis  on  the  development  of  language  arts,  prereading,  and  cognitive 
skills.  Visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  verbal  response  skills, 
categorization,  association,  sequencing,  and  critical-thinking  skills 
receive  primary  emphasis.  Level  II  packages  focus  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  required  for  comprehension  and  reasoning  in  both 
written  and  oral  form.  Each  package  is  accompanied  by  teacher- 
training  and  criterion-testing  materials. 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  has  developed  a  curriculuin 
package  for  use  with  secondary  school  pupils.  This  package.  Making 
Judgments,  provides  programmed  instructional  units  which  assist 
pupils  in  developing,  understanding,  and  evaluating  argumentative 
assertions  i»nd  value  judgments  and  in  generating  and  testing  causal 
inferences. 

Two  curriculum  packages  developed  by  the  Learning  Research 
and  Development  Center  provide  the  pupil  with  practical  experience 
in  problem  solving  througli  computer  programming.  These  package's. 
Series  Computer  Assisted  Instructional  Program  (Series)  and  Logo 
Teaching  Manual,  include  a  software  system  and  us6r*s  manuals 
which  allow  pupils  from  grade  1  to  12  to  learn  to  state  problems, 
gather  data,  and  test  hypotheses  through  interaction  with  the 
computer  system, 

Teaclier-training  materials 

The  Catalog  describes  four  sets  of  teacher-training  materials: 
Development  of  Higher  Level  Thinking  Abilities  (IILTA)  and 
Facilitating  Inquiry  in  the  Classroom,  developed  by  Northwest 
Regional  Education  Laboratory,  Minicourse  9.  Higher  Cognitive 
Questioning,  developed  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development,  and  Thinking  and  Reasoning  Teacher 
Development,  developed  by"  Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory Each  of  these  packages  provides  a  series  of  instructional 
units  which  may  be  used  by  or  for  a  campus  course  or  mservice 
workshop.  Each  of  the  programs  includes  small-group  discussions 
and  simulations  to  prepare  teachers  to  use  teaching  strategies  that' 
encourage  students  to  develop  higher  level  thinking  abilities. 


Sol 
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A  mdtimedia  course  to  teach  5th^  through  7th-graclers 
\i  strategy  for  setting  and  achieving  their  own  goals 


Achievement  Competence  Training  (ACT)  is  a  multimedia,  partially  programed  course 
designed  to  teach  5th-,  6th-  and  7th-grade  children  a  behavioral  strategy  for  setting  and 
achieving  jheir  own  goals.  The  program  builds  competence  in  goal  achievement,  helps 
children  set  realistic  levels  of  aspiration,  and  enhances  belief  in  internal  control.  Belief  in  . 
internal  control  i?  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  individuals  view  themselves  as  in  control  of 
their  lives.  This  belief  is  an  important  variable  which  is  positively  related  to  academic 
achievement,  social  responsibility,  healthy  interpersonal  relationships,  and  "personal 
adjustment.  ACT  was  developed  in  response  to  the  increased  alienation  from  society  by~^ 
individuals  who  do  not  believe  that  they  can  have  any  influence  on  their  environments  and 
do  not  believe  that  they  can  significantly  influence  the  course  of  their  own  lives. 

The  heart  of  ACT  is  a  six-step  strategy  for  goal Jichievement.  In  the  first  step.  Study 
Self,  cnildren  learn  techniqu<^s  for  gathering  data  about  themselves.  They  recall  past 
achievements  and  think  about  their  strengths  -things  they  do  well.  In  the  second  step.  Get 
Goal  Ideas,  they  use  individual  and  group  bramstorming  techniques  to  generate  as  many  goal 
ideas  as  they  can,  based  on  their  past  achievements  and  strengths.  In  the  third  step,  Set  a 
Goal,  theyjnold  g^alideas^injo  specific  medium-risk  goal  statements  and  actuaJly  set  a 
personally  me^mTigt^ngoinTp^  the  fourth  step,  teaches  children  to  name  the  {asks  in 
order"  In  thxJ  fifth  step,*  Strive,  children  explore 'their  striving  style.  They  are  encouraged  to 
try  ouf  various  techniques  which  people  have  used  to  persist  in  accomplishing  a  task.  Finally, 
in  the  sixth  step»  Eviiluate,  children  decide  whether  they  achieved  their  goals,  what 
specifically  they  did  well  and  what  they  could  improve,  and  how  well  they  used  the  strategy. 

The  strategy  itself  is  presented  in  four  six-parT'units  of  work.  Following  the  first  unit, 
each  unit  calls  upon  the  child  to  actually'set  a  goal  and  strive  for  it,  building  on  previously 
learned  skills  and  using  the  self-study  data.  To  help  the  child  practice  the  achievement 
'strategy,  ACT  uses  audiotapes,  student  journals,  filmstrips,  music,  sound  effects, 
dramatizations,  medicative  trips,  personal  surveys,  and  games.  In  a  typical  lesson,  students 
listen  to  a  tape  that  presents  concepts,  describes  alternative  solutions  to  problems,  and  calls 
upon  them  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  activities.  Each  student  has  a  journal  notebook  to  use  at 
the  desk  or  wth  small  groups  of  other  students  as  directed  by  the  tape.  Student  learning  of 
the  cour^^e  content  is  evaluated  through  the  use  of  pretests  and  posttests  throughout  the 
course  and  by  a  mastery  test  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

The  ACT  package  is  self-contained  and  self-instructional.  The  teacher's  role  is  essentially 
that  of  facilitator  and  counselor.  No  special  teacher  training  is  necessary.  The  audiotapes 
lead  the  children  and  the  teacher  through  the  content  and  give  directions  for  all  activities. 
The  teacher  need  spend  only  I  hour  or  so  in  reading  the  introductory  materials  and  about  5 
to  10  minutes  in  previewing  each  lesson. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S)  '  jravv  logical  conclusions.  They  also  learn  how  to  gain 

Achievement  compj-tence,  rccognitfon  through  producing  things.  Although  the  ACT 

ACT^s  content  is  made  up  of  a  six-step  strategy  for  goal  strategy  and  skills  would  be  useful  for  older  children,  the 
achievement.  (I)  Study  Self,  (2)  Get  Goal  Ideas,  (3)  Set  a  journals  and  the  examples  on  the  tapes  might  be 

Goal,  (4)  Plan,  (5)  Strive,  and  (6)  Evaluate.  rejected  as  bemg  too  childish  by  pupils  above  the  7th 

\  4  grade.  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  GOAL(S)  OR  l'URPOSE(S) 

ACT  has  been  .designed  for  children  in  grades  5,  6,  and  ACT  has  three  goals:  (1)  To  teach  the  children  to  be 

7  with  a  mean  class  reading  level -of  3.5  and  above.  niore  competent  in  achievin'g  their  own  goals,  (2)  to 

Research  shows  that  it  is  at  the  5th-grade  level  that  increase  children's  awareness  of  their  ability  to  achieve  by 

children,  begm  developing  skills  in  abstract  thinking  and  helping  ttiem  develop  more  realistic  levels  of  aspiration, 

concep'tuali/ation  so  that  they  can  ereate  hypotheses  and  and  (3)  to  enhance  children's  belief  m  internal  control'by 
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giving  them  a  greater  sense  of  agency—a  feeling  that  what 
they  do  makes  a  difference  in  their  own  lives.  The  program 
also  contributes  to  the  enhancement  of  self-directed  activity 
aiid  i>elf-rei>ponsibilit>  in  learning  and  achievement. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Children  may  use  the  ACT  strategy  either  individually  or 
in  small  groups.  The  strategy  itself  is  presented  in  four 
units  of  work  Unit  I  builds  the  vocabulary  and  behaviors 
needed  to  use  the  package  It  provides  an  introduction  and 
an  overview  of  the  central  concepts.  Unit  11  focuses  on  the 
skills  that  compose  the  steps  of  the  strategy.  Children  are 
given  practice  and  experience  in  using  striving  techniques 
and  in  gathering  information  about  themselves.  Unit  III 
reviews  and  enlarges  the  strategy  In  this  unit,  the  children 
begin  to  put  the  skills  together,  using  the  strateg>  as  their 
own  instrument  Finally,  unit  IV  requires  students  to 
synthesize  skills  learned  in  previous  units  as  ihey  work 
together  to  achieve  a  group  goal  In  this  activit>,  the  entire 
class  uses  the  ACT  strategy  to  set,  plan,  and  strive  for  a 
relatively  complex  goal  The  eqtire  program,  including 
instructions  for  its  use,  is  on  audiotape.  The  lessons  are 
individualized,  in  that  they  ask  students  to  contribute 
persona!  data  to  the  children's  learning  i)y  presenting  the 
models,  answering  questions,  giving  individual  assistance, 
and  sanctioning  the  instructional  message. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  package  contains  posttests,  an  ACT  mastery  test, 
and  student  journals  in  which  learners  themselves  record 
their  progress.  Criteria  for  assessing  journal  page  responses 
and  for  scoring  the  *posttests  and  a  scoring  key  fpr  ijie 
mastery  test  are  provided  as  part  of  the  ACT  package.  An 
optional  testing  package  is  also  available.  The  testing 
package  provides  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  conduct 
a  pretest  an(|^  posttest  assessment  to  measure  the  effect 
ACT  has  had  on  learners  in  building  self-esteem,  enhancing 
belief  in  internal  control,  and  applying  the  ACT  concepts.' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  of  the  four  siy.Jfnrrt  units  is  divided  into  three 
lessons  which  last  15 /o  20  minutes.  The  teacher  m  »v  use 
each  lesson  separately  at  different  times  during  the  day  or 
separate!)  on  dffferecrt  da>s,  or  nia>  combine  the  three 
lessons  in  one  time  ^>criod  The  total  course  takes  about  32 
hours  of  class  time. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

ACT  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  learning  settings  from 
an  open  classroom  to  a  highly  rigid,  subject-briented 
structure.  No  special  resources  or  organizational  changes 
are  necessary.^The  only  additional  equipment  needed  arc 
items  usually  already  available  in  schools  (e.g.,  audiotape 
cassette  player,  filmstrip  projector,  and  nio\able  desks). 
The  teacher  need  only  .schedule  time  withm  the  day  to  u.sc 
ACT. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  of  Harmlessness 

ACT  was  independently  evaluated  tor  unintended  side 
effects  with  5th-grade  classes  in  three  schools  of  the 
Washoe  County  School  District  in  Reno,  Nevada.  In  his 
report  on  the  evaluation,  G.  Paul  Killian,  director  of 
research  and  development  for  the  district, 'indicated  that 
the  eTfects  of  the  program  were  clearly  positive  both  for 
individual  children  and  for  the  classes  as  a  whole.  No 
instances  of  physical,  psychological,  or  sociological  harm  as 
a  result  of  the  program's  activities  were  reported. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

During  the  development  of  the  ACT  programs,  the 
development  team  invited  members  of  the  Black  Caucus,  a 
recognized  employee  group  within  Research  for  Better 
Schools,  Inc.,  and  an  informal  group  of  women,  who 
identified  themselves  as  interested  femjnists,  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  a  policy  statement  bearing  on  racial 
and  sexual  bias.  Statements  were  developed  by  both 
groups.  Mem*bers  of  the  two  groups  were  then  invited  to 
use  these  policy  statements  to  review  the  ACT  materials 
and  suggest  changes.  They  did  so,  and  the  changes  were 
made  as  suggested.  In  jiddition,  the  editors  of  the  Webster 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  hcol/e  reviewed  the  ACT 
materials  using  their  policy  statemenyas  a  guide  and  have 
found  the  ACT  materials  to  be  in  compliance. 

Assurances  of  Replicability  arid  Transportability 

ACT  materials  are  now  being  or  have  been  successfully 
used  in  approximately  53  schools  in  18  States  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Guam  and  Australia,  without  developer 
assistance  of  any  kind.  The  teacher's  manual,  provided  with 
the  package,  is  sufficient  for  a  teacher  to  successfully 
adnHnister  the  course. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness  ' 

A  field  test  and  an^  evaluation  of  the  ACT  materials  were 
conducted  with  over  3,000  children  in  32  schools  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  The  evaluation  compared  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ACT  materials,  both  with  a  similar 
curriculum  treatment  and  an  uninstructed  control  group. 
The  groups  tested  were  equal  in  10  and  test  anxiety  and 
were  matched  for  socioeconomic  status. 

A  battery  of  tests,  some  standardized  anU  some  especially 
developed,  was  administered  to  the  children.  These  tests 
included  measures  of  "lelf-esteem,  internal  control,  content 
mastery,  application  of  content,  risk  taking,  achievement 
attitude,  planning  ability,  task*ordering  ability,  fluency  in 
listing  strengths  and  goal  ideas,  and  self-selected  versus 
other-selected  activities  outside  of  school. 

The  following  clearly  defined  effects  emerged  from  the 
evaluation: 

1.  The  ACT  materials  do  teach  the  strategy.  A  stringent 
scoring  of  the  ACT  master  test  (which  is  a  criterion- 
referenced  measure  of  course  content)  revealed  an  average 
student  score  of  24  out  of  a  possible  36  points. 
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2  Those  who  had  ACT  set  mofe  realistic  standards  for 
personal  achievement. 

3.  ACT  does  enhance  internal  control. 

4,  Those  who  had  ACT  successfully  transferred  the 
strategy  concepts  to  other  simulated  situations  and  showed 
movement  toward  an  increase  in  positive  self-evaluation. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  findings  is  contained  in 
"Achievement  Competence  Training,  A  Report,  Part  VII: 
Field  Test  and  Evaluation/*  The  evaluation?  results  were 
independently  reviewed  by  Richard  C.  Tcevan,  Chairman  of 
the  Psychology  Department  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Albany,  He  substantiated  the  findings. 

Claims  of  Social  Fairness  ,  ? 

The  ACT. program  not  only  avoids  social  bias,  but  also 
deals  with  sex  and  race  withqut  being  negative.  Through 
visual  and  aural  modeling,  girls  as  well  as  boys  set  and 
attain  their  own  goals  in  both  "typical**  and  "less  typicaj** 
tasks  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  skills  which  enable  them  to 
be  self-directed,  free,  and  independent  without  regard  for 
culture-bound  roles. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

The  instructional  strategy  which  is  the  heart  of  ACT  is 
the  result  of  an  extensive  search  of  over  600  documents 


which  focus  upon  effective  goal  setting  and  attamment.  The 
content  of  the  materials  has  been  reviewed  by  Pauline 
Sears,  of  Stanford  University;  Evan  Keislar,  of  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  and  Richard  Teevan,of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  They  described 
the  content  as  being  exciting,  valuable,  important,  and 
effective.  i 

The  format  of  the  materials  was  developed  from  the 
literature  analysis,  from  selected  surveys  of  what  was 
actually  accepted  and  used  in  the  classrooms,  and  from  an 
examination  of  existing  instructional  materials. 

The  materials  themselves  underwent  four  major  tryouts, 
each  with  an  increased  level  of  sophistication  and 
complexity.  The  tryouts  began  with  I  class  of  12  children 
and  culminated  in  a  major  field  trial  and  evaluation 
involving  3,000  children  in  32  schools.  As  a  result  of  each 
tryout,  the  materials  were  further  refined.  Concepts  were 
dropped  and  added,  merged,  and  distinguished,  until  the 
children  gave  evidence  that  they  understood  the  concepts 
and  could  successfully  meet  the  requests  for  participation 
made  by  the  materials. 
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MATERIAI^S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Classroom  set: 

Audiotape  cassettes;  filmstrips;  * 
teacher's  manual;  game  materials; 
achievement  worksheets  and  posters; 
posttcsl,  nia^tery  test,  and  remedial 
Webstermasters 


Student  journal 

Worksheets  and  posters 

Posttest,  mastery  test,  and  remedial 
Webstermasters 

Teacher*s  manual  (extra  copy  optional) 
Evaluation  test  package  (optional) 


1  set  per'elass  of  25 
students 


I  per  pupil 

1  set  per  25  students 

1  set  per  25  students 

1  per  classroom 

1  set  per  class  of  25 
students 


ACr  le.icher  Training*  Workshop:  Self- 
instructional  packtfge  designed  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  ACT  strategy  in  the 
classroom. 

ACr  Achievement  Competence  Training: 
A  Report 

Part  V-Utilization  of  Formlitive 

Evaluation  Data  (1975) 

Part  V3I-Field  Test  and 

Evaluation  (1974) 

Part  VIII-Anecdotal  Reports, 

Exhibits  and  Structured  Interviews  * 

(1974) 

Part  X-Locus  of  Control,  A  Study  of 
the  Correlates  (1974) 


5  audiocassette  tapes 
1  coordinator's  manual 
I  set  of  worksheets 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


129.00'       Reusable  except 
worksheets  and 
posters  (consumable 
yearly) 

Webstetmasters 
(consumable  2-3 
years) 

 4^26_       Consumable  yearly 

5.31        Consumable  yearly 

9.65        Consumable  2-3 
years 

13.71  Reusable 
3.50        Consumable  yearly 


Not  determined 


6.00 
4.00 
6.00 


6.25 


Research  for  Better 
Schools,  Inc.,  1700 
Market  St.» 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I9I03 


*  Ihis  workshop  is  not  a  preretiuisite  for  \\%\\\%  the  ACF  materials. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

R«w«rch  for  Better  School*,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Phitadelphw,  P«.  19103 

RuiteU  A.  Hiil,\Frofram  Director 
AVAnbABILITY  '  : 

The  ACT  materials  are  in  the  final  stages,  of  pfOdiictioii;w 
for  cbmmerctal  distribuiion.  The  materiab  wi))  be  publithetf 
spring  1973  wifji  a  copyright  date  of  197S  by  McOraw-HiU: 
Book  Coj  For  informatton  contact:  ^  ' 

Webster  Division 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

A venme  ot  the  America^      *  '     f  ; 

New  York,  N.Y;  10020 
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An  instructional  unit  allowing  secondary  students  to 
select  and  investigate  an  environmental  question 


Investigating  Your  Environment  is  a  6*  to  9-weck  instructional  unit  (module)  for  students 
between  junior  high  school  age  and  adulthood.  Using  the  definition  of  environment  as 
**anything  external  to  you  thatraffects  you»"  students  are  given  opportunities  to  select  and 
investigate  a  question  that  th{jy  ^opsider  important  for  themselves  and  otherti.  The  emphasis 
is  on  decisionmaking  and  learning  how  to  learn.  Students,  working  individually  or  in  small 
groups,  select  the  problem  to  be  investigated,  formulate  researchable  questions,  plan  and 
conduct  investigations,  and  communicate  their  findings  in  a  way  they  consider  appropriate. 
No  investigations  are  predesigned.  No  questions  are  predetermined.  Rather,  students  work  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  trust  to  devise  and  conduct  investigations  they  consider 
meaningful. 

The  program's  rationale  is  based  on  some  important  objt^tives  and  findings.  First,  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  no  significant  environmental  question  can  be  answered 
within  the  context  of  a  single  discipline,  During  field  testing  of  Investigating  Your 
Environment^  it  was  found  that  '*rear'  questions— those  that  students  want  to  answer— usually 
require  inputs  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  subject  matter  tireas.  The  curriculum  also 
assumes  that  learning  ho\v  to  deal  with  a  question  is  more  important  than  absorbing 
numerous  fa^.s  about  a  given  topic.  Educators  and  curriculum  developers  today  cannot  be 
certain  of  which  facts  are  going  to  be  most  relevant  to  tomorrow's  decisionmaking. 
Understanding  and  deciding  about  environmental  questions  requires  a  k'nowledge  oT  how  to 
obtain  and  interpret  facts.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  believed  that  students  should  have 
experience  with  these  processes— gaining  information  and  insights  as  they  progress.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  such  experiences  develop  feelings  of  personal  competence  and  skill  in 
self-directed  activity,  learning,  and  decisionmaking. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S)  ^ 

Junior  high,  senior  high,  college,  and  adult  science,  life 
science,  social  studies,  and  environmental  studies  are  the 
subject  areas, 

fmestigating  Your  Environpient  includes  a  comprehensive 
teacher's  handboc^k  that  suggests  ways  of  introducing  the 
program,  makes  appropriate  administrative  arrangements, 
orders  equipment  and  supplies,  and  facilitates  students* 
investigations,  ^ 

The  student's  handbook  includes  guides  for  designing  an 
investigation  and  for  analyzing  reports  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  techniques  which  students  may  select 
and  use  when  appropriate  to  their  problem  Techniques  are 
included  for  measuring  air  and  water  quality,  studying 
populations,  sampling  opinions  and  attitudes,  and 
investigating  noise  and  land  use.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  library,  governriient  and 
private  agencies,  and  community  groups. 

The  program  also  includes  eight  paperback  bi)oks  of 
rcsi)urce  niateriaLs.  The  boi>kb  include  articles  from  ti 
\ariet>  of  sources , such  as  '*BioScience/'  "Science,'* 
"Saturda>  Rcmcw/'    The  New  York  Times,**  and 
"CnMrunnicnt."  which,  when  necessary,  have  been 
rewritten  tu  the  reading  level  of  students  and  lav  citi/xi 
The  eight  books  are  Ihc  Emironnunt,  Some  yte\\potr 
Tht  Priic  of  Progress,  F\mhI  for  Humanit),  Human 
Population,  Solid  Wastes.  Pesticides,  Land  Use,  and  Water 
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Quality,  The  paper  collections  serve  as  data  sources,  as 
exemplars  of  research  design,  and  as  a  forum  for  divergent 
opinions  on  controversial  environmental  topics, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  course  is  appropriate  for  secondary  school,  college,- 
and  adi/lt  classes.  The  experienci^jof  selecting  a  problem  of 
importance  to  the  individual  and  actually  investigating  the 
questions  associated  with  the  topic  chosen  is  valuable  for  * 
students  of  all  ages.  The  initial  field  testing  of  the  module 
was  conducted  with  high  school  biology  classes.  Since  that 
time,  inservice  workshops  have  been  conducted,  training 
teachers  to  use  the  materials  at  the  junior  high  school  and 
college  level.  The  materials  are  also  being  used  in  teacher 
training  courses, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  identify  one  overall  objective.  To  allow 
each  student  to  explore  new  ways  and  develop  abilities  for 
problem  solving  and  answering  real  questions  by 
encouraging  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  individual 
choice,  decisionmaking,  responsibility,  and  commitment, 
interaction  and  communication  with  others,  exploration  of 
the  educational  environment  beyond  the  school,  and 
independent  learning  consistent  with  the  students  cognitive 
ability  and  interests. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Students  begin  the  unit  b>  considering  their  own  values 
and  the  things  the  environment  must  supply  in  order  to 
obtain  the  quality  of  life  they  desire.  Lists  of  values  and 
environmental  concerns  vary  within  any  class.  Based  on 
what  ttty  value,  students  select  relationships  between 
*    environment  and  lifestyle  that'they  consider  important 
enough  to  investigate.  Through  a  series  of  discussions, 
refationships  are  turned  into  researchable  questions. 

Once  the  questions  are  identified,  students  design  and 
carry  out  investigations.  This  data-collection  phase  usually 
requires  3  to  4  weeks  of  research  time,  both  within  and 
outside  the  classroom.  The  data-collection  phase  may 
involve  such  things  as  water  or  air  testing,  phone  calls  and 
appointments  wirti  representatives  of  appropriate 
government  agencies  and  private  groups,  traffic  or  noise 
surveys,  and  interviews  and  cyiestionnaires  designed  to 
sample  public  opinion  and  attiludes.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  obtain  "new"  data  that  they  collect 
themselves  and  to  combine  their  own  findings  with  data 
from  other  sources,  drawing  upon  libraries  and  "people 
resources**  in  an*  attempt  to  answer  their^questions.  Once 
data  are  collected,  students  analyze  wha/  they  have  found, 
often  discussing  their  results  with  teammates,  other'  ' 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  teacher.  Students  next 
prepare  to  present  their  findings  in  .some  appropriate 
way  ^perhaps  through  articles  and  letters  to  newspapers, 
through  class,  reports*  or  through  discussi^ons  and 
presentations  to  community  groups  (tables,  graphs,  and 
other  vihuai  aids  arc  often  used  in  communicating  findings). 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  this  program,  the  most  important  function  of 
assessment  is  to  provide  feedback  to  the  learner.  In  the 
context  of  investigating  real  questiqrts,  such  feedback  helps 
the  learner  adjust,  revise,  or  refine  investigation  plans  or 
procedures  and  evaluate  progress..  The  nature  of  this 
curriculum  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  teachers  to 
make  comparisons  of'stndents'  performances.  Most  of  the 
questions  that  students  choose  to  investigate  have  not  been 
t>reviously  investigated,  at  least  not  in  the  context  which 
the  student  defines  Therefore,  there  are  no  standards  for 
comparison  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  one 
investigation  with  another  An  investigation  of  water  quality 
is  quite  different  from  one  on  human  nonverbal  ' 
comrtiunicatlon. 

The  module's  goals  emphasise  decisionmaking  and 
learning  how  to  learn  Self  assessment  is  an  important  part 
of  the  prqcesse'?  involved  Field  test  experience  has  shown 
that  given  the  Opportunity,  the  individual  student  can 
make  the  most  objective  appraisal  of  the  learning  , 
experience  As  a  means  to  this  end,  students  can  be 
provided  with  a  checklist,  based  on  the  module's  goals  and 
objectives,  that  they  can  use  to  judge  themselves.  Such  a 
*  checklist  can  include  questions  such  as.  "Did  I  plan 
effectively^",  "How  well  did  I  u§e  my  time?;,  "Did  I 
complete  the  investigation  as  I  had  planned,  or  if  not,  why 
not'^",  "Was  the  investigation  reported  to  the  audience  that 
I  had  cjiosen?". 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Investigating  Your  En\irof]ment  requires  a  minimum  of  6 
to  9  weeks,  assuming  class  sessions  of  45  minutes  to  I 
hour,  The  course  has  also  been  used  successfully  for  a  full 
semester.  .  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ' 

No  special  training  is  required  for  a  secondary  school  or 
college  instructor  educated  in  science  or  social  science  to 
implement  the  program.  One  teaCher  or  a  team  'of  teachers 
can  manage  d  full  class  load  using  the  program.  Although 
no  additional  academic  preparation  is  necessary,  the 
teacher  or  instructor  must  be  comfortable  with  an  open, 
value-free  atmosphere  in  which  lecture  is  abandoned  in 
favor  of  problem-solving  interaction  with  individuals  or 
small  groups  of  students./ 

\ 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  ^nd  Implementation 

One  instructor  can  hapdie  many  students.  Cooperation  of 
school  administrators,  secretaries,  librarians,  counselors,  and 
faculty  helps  facilitate  student  investigations. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  ' 

The  materials  display  no  form  of  sexual,  social,  or  ethnic 
bias  Field  testing  in  a  variety  of  classrooms,  including 
racially  and  cconomicAlly  mixed,  gave  no  evidence  of  any 
real  or  perceived  prejudice.  In  field  testing  and  in. 
subsequent  u.se,  no  ci^se  of  harm,  either  physical  or 
psychological,  has  been  reported.  The  program  is  • 
transportable  and  rep^licable.  It,  has  been  u.sed  successfully 
in  numerous  classes  without  developer  involvement. 
Claim.s  | 

The  program  is  interesting  and  appealing  to  large 
numbers  of  students/.  Depending  on  the  class,  from  67 
to  95  percent  of  th6  students  indicate  that  they  would 
prefer  to  continue  the  program  rather  than  return  to 
"regular"  class  activities.  Students  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  collect  existing  data  related  to  their  problem  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  including  publications,  agencies,  and 
organizations.  New  data  are  also  collected  in  most 
investigations,  using  techniques  such  as  interviews; 
questionnaires,  and  measurements  of  air  quality,  water  / 
quality,  noise  levels,  and  soil  compositiop<"In  field-test 
classropms-",  32  percent  of  the  students  collected,  analyzed, 
and  summarized  opinions  of  information  instead  of 
quantitative  data.  Of  those  collecting  quantitative  data,  62 
percent  manipulated  the  data  into  some  new,  more 
meaningful  form.  In  the  opinion  of  teachers  and 
developers^  88  percent  of  the  investigations  were  judged  as 
successful. 

Investigating  Your  Environment  was  designed  in 
accordance  with  sound  educational  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  practice.  The  materials  were  revised  four  , 
times  prior  to  commercial  release.  The  revisions  were 
based  on  content  reviews,  student  and  teacher  feedback, 
and  changes *in  knowledge  and  technology.  For  a  list  of  the 
many  professionals  who  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  materials,  see  the  teacher's  handbook. 
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MATIERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  f^r  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Student's  handbook 
"Teacher's  handbook 

1  per  student  ' 
1  per  instVuctor 

3,99 
l99 

Reusable 

Reusable  ^ 

•  Test  kits  and. apparatus 

.  / 

1  per  classroom 

169,30 

■ 

Contain  some 
consumables,  some 
reusables 

Hach  Chemical  Co,, 
Ames,  lovb^a  50010; 
Millipore  Corp\, 
Bedford,  Mass. 
01730;  Mountain 
Industries,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Invesiigating  Your  Envtronmeni  (resource 
papers) 

1  per  classroom 

^     To  be  announced 

Reusable 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  equipment* 

As  needed 

Free;  also  usualiy 
available  in^ 
classroom  or  hOme 

Reusable 

Miscellaneous  resource  books 

As  needed 

Free  or  moderate 

Reusable 

EMC 
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LANGUAGE  AMD  THINKING  PROGRAM  (LAT) 
LEVEL  1 


A  program  fd  develop  skills  that  promote  iniellmu^l 
dcvehprneut  and  reasoning  ability  in  i)reschoo/lrs  find 
.    '  Jlrstpaders 


Language  and  Thinking  is  an 'instructional  program  that  consists  of  a  series  of  10 
packages  to  develop  skills  that  promote  intellectiul  development  and  reasoning  ability.  The 
series  provides  instructional  activities  for  preschool  through  fst^grade. 

The  packages  provide  a  sequential  instructional  system  with  specific  behavioral  objectives 
for  each  Of  the  packages.  The  specific  objectives  for  each  oT  the  packages  are  divided 
according  to  the  package  title  or  attribute.  Briefly,  the  LAT,  Level  1  packages  are: 

I.  Let's  Start— An  introductory  package  that  explains  the  mode  of  presentation,  suggests 
grouping  procedures,  and  recommends  bases  for  the  selection  Of  activities  for  the  teacher. 

2  Colors— Presents  discrimination  and  identification^^ comparative  and  coaibinational  • 
activities;  introduces  simpje  question  asking  and  functional  operations  that  are  associated-with 
the  colors  of  objects  found  in  the  child^s  enyironment.  *  t 

3  Shapes— Exten'ds  the  learnings  and  activities  of  Colors*  to -include  work  with  shapes, 

4,  Sizes— Builds  on  Colors  and  Shapes  to  provide  experiences  with  relative  sizes  of*  ^ 
objects.  *  ' 

5.  Directions— Provides  activities  for  introducing  the  locations  of  objects,  animals, 
people,  and  services  related  to  home,  school,  and  community.  Following  and  giving  directions, 
are  also  included  in  this*  package.  .  .  ,r 

6  Blendsr-Combiues  Colors,  Shape?,  Sizes,  and  Directions  activities  for  review  or  as  an  * 
entry  point  for^  some  il'uldren  who  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  skills  presented  in 
the  preceding  pafckages.  •     ,  ' 

7.  Action— Pantomime  and  role-playing  activities  provide  a  baso  for  the  discussion  and 
use  of  verb  forms  with  appropriate  pronouns  to  describe  actions  familiar  to  children^ 

8.  Functions— Presents  identification  and  discrimination  tasks- related  to  the  use, 
materials,  and  parts  of  familiar  objects  in  the  child*s  environment.^Many  of  the  experiences 
provided  involve  visual,  auditory,  olfact5ry,  and  tactile  sensory  discriminations, 

9.  Classification— This  package  presents  instruction  on  the  various  ways  that  elements  in 
the  environment  can  be  ordered,  classified,  and  reclassified. 

!0.  Relevant  Learning  Experiences— Provides  a  series, of  activities  selected  by  the 
teacher  either  to  accompany  instruction  presented  within  the  othei  packages,  or 
culminating  and  enrichment  experiences.  The  Alphabet  House,  a  unique  and  motivating 
approach  for  introducing  letter  names;  Creative  Writing,  which  provides  activities  for  * 
developing  creative  writing  interest  and  skills;.  The  VVoHd  Around  Us,  an  accompanying  field 
trip  guide;  and  Game  Activhies  are  includetLfierb, 

Throughout  the  packages,  the  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  and 
concepts.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  .without  giving  attention  to  theJanguage  used  in 
association  with  this  instruction.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
content  of  the  child*s  respohses  rather  than  the  structural  form  of  those  respons<is,. 

The  program  is  designed  to  encourage  the  teacher's  involvement  and  interpretation. 
Guidelines  for  teachers  are  specific,  but  there  are  alternatives  available  which  allow  for 
teacher  selection  of  activities  and  materials^ 

The  use  of  a  variety  of  specific  objects  to  illustrate  concepts  has  higK  priority  in  the 
Language  and  Thinking  Program  packages.  The  packages  include  a  wide  variety  of. 
manipulatives,  picture  cards,  transparencies,  activity  books,  and  audiotapes.  It  was  felt  that  a 
variety  of  presentation  anodes  would  heighten  the  Jevel  of  interest  and  attention  for  both 
children  and  teachers  during  the  lessons. 
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Sample  Lesson  ^ 
(Addressed  to  Teachers) 
Classifications  Package  (LAT,  Level  1} 

J  '    ,  •   Lesson  7 

Instructional  Objectives  *  .     '       .  ' 

9.  The  child  can  identify  an  object  from  a  definition  that  includes  its  function,  parts, 
the  materials  i*  can  be  made  of,  and  the  chiss  to  whjch  it  belongs.  10.  The  child  can  ask. 
questions  about  categories  of  objects  to  find  .out  the  name  of  dn  object  that  is  not  visibly. 

The  child  can  use  information  about  the  name,  color,  shape,  .size,  location  (where  ap* 
plieable),  function,  parts,  materials,  and  class  to  describe  objects  with  promptly  from  the 
teacher;  for  example,  **Tcll  me  all  of  the  things  abbux  this  (object)  that^ou  can  think 
»  of." 

Procedures  ^  « 

1.  Select  objects  (or  pictures  of  objects)  that  display  a  wide  variety  of  attributes  and 
features  and  encourage  the  children  to"^  generate  complete  descriptions.  Show  an  object 

•and  ask  the  children, to  give:  Its  name;  its  class;  a  definition  of  the  class;  its  color,  shape, 
nnd  size  (compared  to  other  objeccs  in  class  or  relative  to  another  object  that  has  been 

described; /or  e.xamplg^**It  is  smaller  than  a   ");Jts  use  (definition  of  class  is 

often  the  same);  its  Ipcation  (if  common  to  the  class  or  approprUite)^  material;  ancJ  parts 

*  (if  npproprialc).  *  » 

It  is  unlikely  thnt.one  child  will  be  able  to  describe  all  of  these  features,  but  by  ank* 
mg  questions  and  allowing  several  children  to  contribute  to  a  description,  you  will  be 
able  to  emphasize  4he' presentation  of  complete  descriptions. 

2.  Several  objects  or  groups  of  objects  should  be  used  to  conduct  this  activity,  but 
avoid  making  the  task  laborious.  The  children  stiould  be  praised  for  all  of  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired;  for  example,  "My,  you  are  really  smart.  You  know  so  many  things 
that  you  can  tell  about  these  things.  Can  we  think  of  something  else  that^we  know  about 
this"'"* 

3.  You  may  wjsh  to  make  a  chart  or  hst  of  th<;  features  described.  Examples  are  as 
follow: 

•  *       NAME:  cup 

CLASS-  dishes' 
DEFINITION:  things  to  eat  or  drink  from 
COLOR;  white 
SHAPE:  circular  (round) 

USE:  for  drinking  things  *  '  ' 

, LOCATION:  usually  a  kitchen  or  dining  room 
MATERIAL:  china 
PARTS:  bowl  and  handle 

You  may  refer  to  the  chart  of  features  as  ihe  children 'tell  all  they  can  about  an  ob* 
ject  and  remind^them  that  **VVe  haven*t  talked  aboul  how  we  use  this,**  or;*\Ve  haven't 
told  what  shape  it  is,*'  and  so  on. 

4.  You  n»ay  disper.se  these  description  tasks  among  other  activities  presented  from 
this  package  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  children  will  enjoy  them. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Language  arts,  prereading,  eogrtitive  skills,  social  studies, 
selected  mathematics  content,  and  science  yje  areas  from 
which  content  has  been  drawn.  Visual  and  auditory 
discrimination,  verbal  response  skills,  categorization, 
association,  sequencing,  and  critical  thinking  skills  receive' 
major  emphasis.  > 

LNTENDED  USERS  AND  BENE^TCL\RIES 

The  program  has  been  formally  tested  with  children  ages 
3  to  7.  Suggested  guidelines  are  provided  for  the  teacher 
to  select  instructional  content  for  each  age  group.  The  - 
progrttm  ,ii>  brotul  enough  to  pcrnut  differential  bcqucncing, 
pacing,  and  da.ssroom  application  w^ith  a  wide  variet)  of 
youngsters  — children  who  speak  a  langu<ige  other  tlum 


Engli.sh,  urban  and  rural  children,  children  who  have 
difficulty  learning,  and  privileged  as  well  as  underprivileged 
children.  *  i 

Thq,^program  was  field  tested  with  about *5,000  children 
in  various  locations  and  in  a  variety  of  socioeconomic 
settings.  An  additional  22.800  children  are  using  the 
materials  this  y^ar  as  a  result  of  commercial  distribution  by 
the  Follett  Publishing  Company.  Since  the  packages  can  be 
used  over  and  over  and  even  shifted  to  ot|>cr  classrooms, 
this  figure  probably  is  low, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  gcnuTttl  guttl.s  i>f  thu  progrttin  ttrc  to  develop  visual 
.tnd  ctuditor>  diserimmcttion,  the  ehild'.s  use  of  bd.sic 
langucige,  verbal  fluency,  increase  vocabuiarj  ii/e.  ordering. 
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association,  classification  skills,  sequencing  s'kills.  and  to 
provide  practice  in  critical  thinking,  drawing'relationships. 
making  inferences,  making  predictions,  analyzing  problem 
situations,  synthesizing  ideas,  recognizing  incongruities  and 
analogies,  making  hypotheses,  and  evaluating  situation 
events  and  actions  These  goals  are  explicated  by  127 
instructional  objectives  across  the  10  packages. 

*  "* 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  t 

Each  of  the  10  packages  is  a  self-contained  unit  of 
instruction  with  activities  that  are  sequential  and  ^ 
cumulative  The  packages  are  also  planned  to  provide  a 
sequential  and  cumulative  instructional  approach  as  a 
complete  program  It  is  possible  to  select  and  use  an>  one 
of  the  individual  packages  as  a  stand  alone  segment  of 
in<itruction.  and  individual  packages' ma>  be  purchased  frum 
the  publisher  for  this  purpose.  This  approach  fs  not 
recommended  by  the  developer,  however,  if  maximum 
benefits  are  to  be  accrued  from  the  program.  Mastery 
learning  criterion  measures  are  available,  separately,  to 
assess  student  s  entr>  skills  and  for  package  placement.  The 
program  has  served  as  the  core  curriculum  and  as  a 
supplement  to  other  earl>  learning  programs. 

The  most  commonly  adopted  use  pattern  is  the 
installation  of  the  First  five  packages  in  kindergarten  classes 
and  the  second  five  packages  in  the  1st  grade. 

LAT  has  been  used  successfully  in  self-contained,  open 
individualized,  and  team  teaching  arrangem.ents.  Small- 
group  instruction  is  recommended.  The  patterns  may  be 
flexible  and  adapted  to  individual  school  needs, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Several  approaches  are  incorporated  for  frequent 
assessment  of  pupil  progress.  Guidelines  are  included  in  the 
teachers  guidebook.s.  which  accompany  each  package,  fo» 
use  of  teacher  judgment  of  such  areas  as  language 
acquisition  skills.  Student  activity  sheets  are  used  for 
assessment  of  some  skills  related  to  small  segments  of 
instruction.  Practice  tests,  which  are  built  into  the  program^ 
assess  a  small  series  of  instructional  outcomes  on  a 
frequency  of  every  six  or,  seven  lessons  of  instruction. 
Available  separately  are  language  and  thinking  mastery 
learning  criterion  tests  that  may  be  used  as  pretest  and 
posttest  measures  for  placement  and  assessment  of  student 
outcomes. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  '  -  ^ 

Thirty  minutes  of  mstruction  daily  is  recommended  if  the 
objectives  are  to  be  met  in  a  single  year.  If  the  packages 
are  installed  for  use  over  a  2-year  period  with  the  same 
children  in  kindergarten  and  1st  grade^  shorter  periods  may 
be  used. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Hach  teacher's  guide  contains  introductory  information, 
the  instructional  objectives  for  the  package,  a  list  of  the 
materials  p«"ovided,  and  suggested  lesson-by-lesson 
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presentations.  The  lessons  are  not  planned  to  be  presented 
from  stiirt  to  finish  during  a  single  instructional  session.  - 
"Instead,  the  lessons  are  planned  to  develop  a  series  of 
activities  for  a-^topic.  for  example.  '  Matching  and  Sorting 
*'Colors"  is  th/e  title  of  lessor}  1  in  the  Colors  teacher's 
guide.  Objectives  for  each  lesson  are  often  repeated  for  a 
number  of  lessons.  This  recycling  of  tasks  and  activities  is 
intended  (o  provide  overlapping— repetition  without 
repeating  the  same  task* 

The  program  can  be  implemented  by  one  teacher, 
however,  a  teacher  with  a  teaching  assistant  or  a  team  of 
teachers  may  use  the  series  of  packages.  The  packages  aje 
available  separatel)  for  training  and  implementation 
guidelines  Evidence  from  classroom  trials  of  the  program 
indicates  that  studefit  progress  in  achievement  is  partially  a 
function  of  teacher  consistenc).  regularity  of  presentation, 
and  implementation  in  accordance  with  the  suggested 
procedural  guidelines. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  program  can  be  implemented  by  one  individual,  a 
classroom  teacher,  or  a  trained  teaching  assistant  or  a 
teacher's, aide  Workshops  are  offered  by  tKe  publisher,  and 
consultdtign  is  available  from  the  publisher  or  CEMREL. 
^  Inc  Tosts  for  these  services  can  be  obtained  from  each 
organization.  ^  *        '  , 

** 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^  * 

Assurances  .  ' 

There  is  no  evidence  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  product:  No  adverse  effects  of  any  kind  were  reported 
by' teachers  in  any  of  the  locations-  where'prepublication 
versions  of  the  program  were  used.  In  three  large  cities 
where  e^cperimental  versions  of  the  materials  and  * 
procedures  were  used,  the  majority 'of  teachers  who  used 
the  program  said  that  they  liked  all  or  part  of  the 
materials,  believed  that  students  substantially  benefitted 
from  the  program,  and  would  r<*commend  the  packages- to 
other  tisachers.        '  •     '  -  - 

The  ^presence  of  sexism,  racial  bias^  or  cultural 
stereotyping  was  not  mentioned  by  teachers  using  the 
materials  Before  publication,  the  guides  and  illustrations 
were  Examined  and  edited  b>  program  developers  .and  ^ 
publishing  personnel  to  assure  sexual  and  racial^  ♦ 
representativeness. 

The  program  can  be  implemented  without  assistance 
fromjthe  developer  or  the  publisher  using  the  instructions 
provided  in  the, teacher's  guide  arid  those  supplied  in  a 
separate  teacher  orientation  package.  In  an  earlier  pilot 
test,  informal  feedback  from  a  number  of  teachers  who 
used  the  program  without  assistance  indicated  that  they 
could  and  wented  to  use  the  materials  with  their  classes. 

Claims 

The  prototype  materials  for  the  level  I  prog raih  were 
developed  by  a  team  of  practicing  kindergarten  and  Jst- 
grade  teachers.  The  materials  and  instriiClional  procedures 
used  to  develop  the  skills  and  concepts  included  in  the 
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program  reflect  their  concerns  over  compatabiIit>  of 
objectives  with  classroom  practice. 

These  materials  were  refined  and*  developed  htil!  further 
over  a  period  of  4  yearj)  of  classroom  trials.  Throughout 
this  period,  the  content,  scope,  and  implementation 
methods  of  the  developing  program  were  reviewed  annually 
by  a  national  advisory  committee  of  subject  matter 
specialists  and  instructional  consultants.  Similarly,  the 
assessment  activities  associated  with  the  program  were 
periodically  examined  by  a  separate  national  advisory 
committee  for  evaluation.  ' 

Several  studies  were  done  to  examine  child  outcomes 
associated  with  use*  of  the  program.  In  ^a  prepublication 
version  of  the  progrjim,  children  who  received  either  the 
full  set,  of  LAT  materials  and  objectives  or  just  the 
program  objectives  without  accompanying  materials,  placed 
higher  in  reading  readiness  more  often  than  children  who 
had  "hot  used  the  program  Apparently  the  materials  and 
objectives  provide  good  preparation  for  later  school  work 
where  reading  will  be  required,^ 


Another  study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  State 
department  of  education  compared  classes  using  the  LAT 
materials  and  a  prereading  program  with  classes  using  a 
traditional  kindergarten  program.  Here,  classes  using  the 
LAT  and  allied  materials  had  fewer  children  for  whom 
failure  in  reading  was  predicted, 

A  prepublication  study  was  done  comparing  classes 
whose  teachers  were  given  all  of  the  LAT  package 
objectives  and  materials  with  classes  whose  teachers  were 
given  only  a  list  of  instructional  objectives  without 
accompanying  materials.  In  terms  of  student  mastery,  there 
were  no  important  differences  between  these  two  groups. 

The  program  offers  teachers  a  set  of  instructional 
guidelines.  These  guidelines  provide  specific  suggestions  for 
using  the  materials.  On  a  set  of  assessment  measures  which 
accompany  the  program,  there  was  a  definite  relationship 
between  children's  mastery  of  program  objectives  and  the 
degree  to  which  teachers  carried  out  the  program  as 
suggested. 
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LANGi   ";e  and  thinking  program  (LATI, 

LEVEL   1,  TEACHER  ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 


A  multimedia  instructional  program  for  teaching 
essential  comprehension  and  reasoning  skills  to 
students  in  grades  2-6 


This  package  is  used  to  provide  orientation  for  teachers  of  the  content,  skills,  and 
approaches  of  the  Language  anci  Thinking,  Level  I  (LAT-I)  instructional  program.  The  - 
package  consists  of  a  coordinator's  manual,  three  filmstrips,  and  three  accompanying  cassette 
tapes.  The  coordinatqr  s  manual  provides  an  overview  of  the  content  of  all  lO-of  the  ' 
instructional  packages  and  suggested  guidelines  Tor  implementing  a  series  of  3  orientation 
workshops  for  teachers.  These  guidelines  include  suggestions  for  participatory  activities  for 
teachers  who  will  be  using  the  instructional  program.  Demonstrations  of/instruction  with 
students  in  classroom  settings  are  provided  on  the  filmstrips  and  narrated  on  the  cassette 
tapes. 

The  emphasis  of  the  package  is  upon  the  sequential  design  and  structure  of  the  program 
and  the  opportunity  for  teacher  flexibility  within  this  structure.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  teachers  implementing  the.  instructional  program  in  a  positive  emotional 
climate.  The  audiovisual  demonstrations  providelclear  examples  that  the  LAT-I  program 
accepts  the  language  of  the  child,  provides  alternative  models,  reinforces  unique  responses, 
and  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  expand  their  language  usiige. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Language  arts,  cognitive  skills  development,  prereading, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science  are  subject  .areas 
included.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teacher  training  iissociated 
with  content  in  these  areas. . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Classroom  teachers  and  leaching  assistants  who  work' 
with  children  ages  3-7  using  the  LAT-I  program  are  the 
intended  users. 

'  Other  possible  users  are  curriculum  specialists,  m*  stbr 
teachers,  principals,  or  teachers  serving  as  instructional 
coordinators. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  are  (I)  To  provide  tcaehers  with  a  general 
introduction^  to  the  Language  and  Thinking,  Level  I 
Program;  (2)  to  provide  teacher  leaders  (coordinators, 
curriculum  specialists,  principals)  with  appropriate 
guidelines  for  conducting  teacher-orientation  w'orkshops 
concerning  the  use  of  the  LAT-1  program;  and  (3)  to 
provide  parents  of  children  using  LAT-I  program  with  an 
introduction  to  the  scope  and  content  of  the  program. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

For  school  districts  that  provide  inscrvice  activities 
before  or  during  the  first  week  of  the  school  year,  the 
workshops. uiJing  the  Language  and  Thinking  Proi^ram,  Liu  I 
I  Teacher  Orientation  Package  can  be  conducted  at  that 
time  Where  inservice  training  is  not  scheduleiSf  at  that 
time,  the  series  of  workshops  may  ^e  conducted  at  any 
^  time  throughout  the  school  year,    *  \ 

The  developers  recommend  that  a  scries  of  three 
workshops  be  presented,  with  the  first  one  occurring  prior 
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to  instruction  of  the  materials;  the  second,  when  teachers 
are  completing  the  sizes  package  of  LAT-I,  and  the  third, 
when  teachers  are  completing  the  blends  package  A 
teacher,  on  an  individual  basis,  may  also  use  the  package 
for  self-orientation. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sample  workshop  and  package  questionnaire  are  included 
in  the  appendix  of  thp  LAT-1  teacher  orientation 
coordinator's  manual  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
feedback  from  workshop  participants.  ^ 

'\rsonnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher,  curriculum  specialist,  or  principal 
designated  as  a  coordinator  can  implement  the  guidelines 
of  the  orientation  package. 

A  classroom  teacher  may  use  the  package  independently 
for  self-orientation. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assuraifices 

The  tt^acher  orientation  package  is  for  teachers'  private 
use  or  for  workshop  meetings  conducted  for  teachers  or 
parents.  No  reports  of  harm  associated  with  this  product 
have  been  received. 

Presence  of  sexism,  racial  bias,  or  cultural  stereotyping 
was  not  mentioned  by  users.  In  the  coordinator's  manual, 
neither  teachers  nor  children  are  referred  to  with  the 
generic  "he"  or  **she.-"  The  accompanying  filmstrips 
portray  teachers  as  being  young  and  old,  white  and  black, 
male  and  females.  Similarly,  children  of  differe*nt  races  and 
backgrounds  are  shown  together  in  classes  using  the  LAT 
materials. 

There  have  been  no  reports  either  to  the  developer  or  to 
the  publisher  that  the  package  cannot  be  used  by 
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curriculum  specialists  or  b>  individual  teachers  without 
developer  assistance. 

Claims 

Inforniation  about  effectiveness  of  the  training  packages 
has  been  collected  informally' m  a  number  of  locations 


acrosb  the  cuuntr>.  An  overwhelming  number  of  teachers 
who  participated  in  workshops  using  the  package  thought 
■that  their  use  of  the  LAT  materials  would  be  improved. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  claim  that  use  of  this  product 
affects  either  student  outconjes  or  program  implementation. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  hems 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Teacher  orientation  package 
1  coordinator  s  manual 
3  filmstrip's 
3  cassette  tapes- 


I  per  school 


39.99 
School  pric^ 


Nonconsuniable 


Note:  Distrifiuted  by  Folleii  Publishing  Co.,  10 10  V/esi  Washington  Bivd^  Chicago,  III.  60607 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc. 

{Fonncrly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo,  63139 

Harriet  Doss  Willis,  Program  Director  and  Major  Author 
AVi^ILABILITY 

The  Langfiagc  and  Thinking  Program,  Level  I  Teacher 
Orientation  Package  was  copyrighted  in  1973,  and  copyright 
is  claimed  until  1978.  It  is  currently  available  from  the 
publisher:  % 

Follett  Publishing  Cou 

1010  West  Washington  Blvd. 

Chicago,  111.  60607 
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LANGUAGE 

AND  THINKING 

PROGRAM  <LAT). 

LEVEL  1,  r 

MASTERY  LEARN 

ING  CRITERION 

* 

TESTS 

A  series  of  tests  to  evaluate  student  achievement  on 
content  of  the  LAT-l  instructional  program 


The  Language  and  Thinking,  Level  7,  Mastery  Learning  Criterion  Tests  is  a  series  of 
criterion-referenced  tests  to  assess  student  achievement  of  the  content  of  the  LAT-l 
instructional  program.  The  tests  are:  (l)  Colors-sflap^s-sizes,  which  combines  items  for 
content  of  these  three  related  instructional  packages;  (2)  directions;  (3)  blends;  (4)  action; 
(5)  functions;  (6).classificatiGn;  and  (7)  a  practice  test  to  provide  initial  practice  with 
essential  test-taking  skills. 

'The  test  series  is  designed  to  be  grodpr^dministered  by  a  teacher  as  soon  as  possible 
after  instruction  in  a  package  is  completed.  An  accompanying  administration  manual  provides 
the  necessary  information  for  giving,  scoring,  and  interpreting  test  scores.  A  scoresheet  on 
the  back  of  each  test  identifies  the  objectives  tested  by  each  of  the  items  and  indicates 
whether  a  child  has  achieved  mastery  on' that  objective.  While  performance  on  no  fewer  than 
three  items  is  used  to  infer  qiastery,  teachers-are  urged  to  rely  on  their  judgment  in  caseS/ 
where  a  child  displays  mastery  of  an  objective  in  classroom  exercises,  but  noX  in  test 
performance. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Tests  and  Measurements:  Criterion  Referenced  Testing. 

I  anguage  arts,  prereading,  cognitive  skills,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  science  are  areas  from  which  content  has 
been  drawn  Visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  verbal 
response  skills,  categorization,  association,  sequencing,  and 
critical  thinking  skills  receive  major  emphasis. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  children,  ages  5  to  7. 
Although  the  LAT,  level  1,  instructional  program  may  be  used 
with  younger  children,  ages  3  to  4,  the  developers  do  not 
recommend  use  of  the  paper  and  pencil  group  tests  with 
children  this  young.  / 

The  tests  ma>  be  administered  to  children  who  speak  a 
language  other  than  English,  urban  and  rural  children, 
children  who  have  difficulty  learning,  and  privileged  and 
unprivileged  children.  / 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are  ( 1 )  To  assess  the  objectives  of  the 
LAT-l  instructional  program  that  are  testable  with  a  paper- 
and-pencil  testing  format,  ai]d  (2)  to  assess  other  earty 
learning  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of 
instructional  objectives  to  the  o^ectives  of  the  LAT, 
level  1,  program. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  major  use  of  the  tests  Is  to  provide  teachers  with  an 
objective  means  for  inferring  student  mastery  of 
instructional  objectives  The  practice  test  is  administered 
prior  to"use  of  other  tests  to  determine  student  test- 
readiness  skills  Information  derived  from  the  tests  can  also 
be  used  in  association  with  the  LAT  l  recordkeeping  chart 
printed  in  each  of  the  teacher's  guides. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  take  the  practice  test  before  beginning  the 
instructional  program  to  acquaint  them  with  test-taking 
procedures.  The  other  tests  are  administered  afjter 
completing  each  of  the  instructional  packages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 
Each  test  takes  approximately  1  hour  to  administer. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  . 

Implementation  guidelines  are  clearly  stated  in  each  of 
the  LAT'l  Mastery  Learning  Test  Manuals  for 
Administration.  The  developers  recommend  that  these  be 
reviewed  and  followed  carefully. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Although  cost  depends  upon  the  LAT  program  plan  selected  and  the 
number  of  students  per  classroom,  the  chart  shows  the  cost  of  the 
most  frequently  used,plans  for  test  purchases. 

The  figures  shown  are  all  based  on  tests  being  used  with 
60  students— 2  kindergarten  or  prekindergarten  classes;  two 
Ist-grade  classes,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

Mastery  tests  per  pupil  cost:  These  costs  are  for  the 
current  final  experimental  version  of  the  mastery  tests.  It  is 
expected  that  the  final  published  version  of  the  tests  will 
be  less  expensive.  Further  information  concerning  these 
changes  is  available  from  the  publisher.  Set  1  is  a  set 
of  tests  to  accompany  colors,  shapes,  si/es,  directions, 
and  blends  packages  and  include  cost  of  the  practice  test. 
Set  2  is  a  set  of  tests  to  accompany  action,  tunctions,  and 
classification  patjtagesand  mcludescost  of  the  practice 
test.  u 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  tests  can  be  administered'  b>  one  individual,  a 
classroom  teacher,  or  a  trained  teaching  assistant^  or  aide. 
Any  combination  of  the  above  working  together  can  also 
administer  them. 

ASSURANCES  AND  cLaIMS 
Assurances  ^ 

No  reports  have  been  received  of  harm  associated  with 
the  use  of  the  criterion  tests  When  interviewed,  a  number 
of  teachers  reported  that  the  testing  was  beneficial  to  the 
children  because  they  learned  to  listen  and  to  follow 
directions ^In  addition,  the  testing  experience  acquired  by 
the  student  made  the  administration  of  other  school  tests 
easier  for  the  teacher. 

Presence  of  sexism,  racial  bias,  or  cultural  stereotyping 
was  riot  mentioned  b>  teachers  using  the  tests.  In  the  final 
version  of  the  tests  submitted  to  the  publisher,  all  generic 
masculine  referents  in  the  administrator's  manuals  were 
changed  to  more  neutral  phrase  such  as  "the  child." 

The  criterion  tests  are  designed  to  be  used  by  the 
teacher  without  need  of  training  or  use  of  external  scoring 
services  The  administrator's  manual  includes  all  directions, 
scoring  procedures,  and  interpretive  information  needed  to 
use  the  tests. 

Claims 

l:acli  of  (he  mx  mastery  learning  criterion  ies(5>  is 
based  on  the  instrucuona!  pbjeclives  of  the  Lafmuagc  ami 
TliinUni;  I  eivl  I  l^rt^/rani,  tlut  is,  all  items  iiKludcJ  in  the 


tests  are  designed  to  test  a  child's  understanding  of  one  or 
more  skills  stressed  during  instruction.  Teachers  can  use 
the  tests  to  assist  them  in  .deciding  whether  a  child  needs 
additional  instruction  and,  if  so,  specifically  what  that 
instruction  should  emphasize.  Together,  the  use  of  the 
items  keyed  tp  learning  outcomes  and  the  pinpointing  of 
skills  still  unlearned  are  important  claims  for  tlie  usefulness 
of  this  product.  ^  t 

In  addition  to  the  six  tests  assessing  program  content, 
there  is  a  seventh  called  the  Practice  Test.  This  test  has 
been*includ^d  to  familiarize  children  with  the  item  formtjtt 
and  directions  used  in  the  test  series  itself. 

All  of  the  tests  have  been  revised  at  least  once*  Faulty 
itefns  w.ere  removed,  and  in  response  to  teachers'  requests 
and  publishing  considerations,  a!l  of  the  tests  were 
shortened.  Reliability  has  been  established  for  each  of  the 
subtests  in  the  test  series.  Item  correlations  between  the 
subtest  of  some  of  the  criterion  tests  indicate  good 
^  relationships  between  the  various  subtests  wiihin  each  test 
and  between  the  subtests  and  the  total  score.  Moderate^ 
correlations  exist  between  the  criterion  tests  and  two  other 
widely  used^  preschool  measures— the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests  and  the  Boehm  Test  of  Basic  Concepts, 

Perhaps  the>  best  indiclirion  of  the  validity  of  the 
criterion  tests  is  their  sensitivity  to  variations  in  teacher  use 
of  the  suggested  procedures  and  materials  in  the  Language 
and  Thinking  Level  1  Program.  Mastery  ^ores  attained  by 
children  varied  dilfcctly  with  how  fully  a  teacher 
implemented  the  program.  In  a  pilot  study, 'children  taught 
by  teachers  who  iijipleniented  the  program  most  fully 
scored  highest  on  all  five  of  the  criterion  tests  used. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  henn 


Quantity  Needed 


Set  of  I  cuh  ol  nuster>  te>t  sUulent  books. 

Practice  test 
Colors-shapcs-si/es  test 
Directions  test 
,  Blends  test 
Actipn  test 
Functions  test 
Classification  test 

Set  of  J  each  of  mastery  test 
administration  manuals 

Practice  test 

Colors-shapcs-sizes  test 

Directions  test 

Blends  test 

Action  test 

Functions  test 

Classification  test 


1  set  per  6  students 


1  set  per  6  students 


^Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


4.89 

.54 

.63 
.87 
.63 
.54 
.87 
.87 

14,22 

1.32 

2.31 

2.31  ' 

1.65 

1.65 

2.64 

•2.64 


Tests  consuniable 
yearly 


Tests  consumable 
yearly 


DEVELOrEl/AUTHOk:  . 

CEMREL,,Inc. 

(FofiMriy  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory) 
/3120  59tfc  St. 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139  .  ^ 

liMfiet  DoM  WiHit,  Prognun  Director  »p4  Major  Author 
;AVAa.AIILnY 

[.  The  MaMMy  Uarnif  Crttmion  TeM*  for  LAT-1  were 
:;eap)fii|hM  i*  1973,  md  oopyri0A  it  cWmed  1978. 
i  it  h  canmitfy  wwMk  tnm  the  pobliihen 
>   Folttt  BuHUm^  Co. 

lOlO  Wwtl^MUnfkm  Blvd. 
I  Chkago,  W.  60607 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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Language  and  Thinking  (L/I'f),  Level  2,  is  an  instructional  proghfTirfor  teaching  essential  / 
comprehension  .nd  reasoning  skills,  including  listening,  reasoning,  reading,  and  writing  skills,  * 
to  students'in  grades  2  through  6.  The  series  of  activity  packages  constitutes  the' program 
and  provides  a  multimedia  approach  to  learning  component  skills  that  are  required  for 
comprehension  and  reasoning  in  both  written  arid  oral  forms.  \ 

The  Language  and  Thinking  (LAT),  Level  2,  packages  providejinstruction  for  a  range  of 
learning  levels  and  abilities.  There  are  now  four  packages  ip  the  series,  A  through  *D* 
representing  a  sequence  of  eight  skill  areas  that  increase  jn  difficulty, 

I    The  activities  in  the  first  unit  provide  an  introduction  to  aural  comprehension  and  ■ 
reasoning.  This  unit  is  provided  to  increase  the  students*  awareness  of  listening  as  an 
in?port"ant  process  and  to  develop  better  listening  habits*  as  they  perform  tasks  similar  to 
(hose  that  are  incorporated  in  later  units. 

2.  Skills  included  in  the  second  -unit  assist  student*^  Avith  sentence  and  paragraph 
organization,  identification  of  main  idelis  and  topic  sentences,  l^he  selection  of  relevant  details 
,and,  ultimately,  outlining  pertinent  details  as  an  aid  to  studying^  at  higher  levels. 

3.  The  introductory  activities  of  this  unit,''"Using  Word  Relationships,"  review  basic 
'classification  skills  and  labeling  of  classes  with  concept  hames.  These  activities  provide 

students  with  practice  in  organizing  similar  and/or  dissimilar  material  into  rational  or  logical 
f    groups,  manipulation  of  objects  and  events  based  on  multidimensional  attributes,  and*- 
understanding  the  verbal  descriptions  related  to  clas.ses,  subclasses,  and  class  members. 

4.  There  is,  by  necessity,  the  use  of  instructions  throughout  the  series  of  pacJ<ages;  the 

fourth  unit  provides  activities  that  concen'trate  on  the  processes  involved  in  following  and  *  * 

giving  dircction.s.  Practice  is  provided  for  analyzing  instFuctions.  Key  words 'that  help  in 
interpreting  instructions  are  is9lated,  analyzed,  <and  then  used  in  context  with  application 
tasks  Students  receive  practice  in  following  oral  directions,  examining  their  reactions  and 
responses,  and  making  appropriate  corrections.  The  students  al.so  construct  instructions  for 
others  to  perform  to  help  them  become  more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  precise 
language. 

5.  The  activities  of  the  fifth  unit  involve  two  related  skills  areas  that  contribute  to 
improved  comprehension  of  oral  and  written  content.  (I)  identifying  and  locating  specific 
details uind  (2)  recognizing  and  identifying  the  central  theme  or  main  idea  of  a 
communication  In  the  first *area,  students  are  askpd  to  identify  descriptive  characteristics  of 
concrete  objects  and  details  in  pictures.  In  the  second,  students  receive  practice  in  locating 
main  ideas  and  .selecting  statements  that  support  the  primary  topic. 

6.  Most  of  the  prior  units  of  work  concentrate  on  pwiwquisite  skills  to  higher  order 
reasoning  and  literal  comprehension.  The  activities  of  this  unit  provide  practice  in 
understanding  implied  meanings  not  given  directly  in  the  oral  and  written  selections. 
Recognition  of  alternative  responses  and  more  divergent  thinking  experiences  are 

.incorporated  in  activities  in  this  ujiit  of  work. 

7  The  ability  to  form  mental  pictures  a^  okiI  and  written  contcjit  is  presented.  Aiding 
children  in  visualizing  characters,  settings,  and  events  is  the  focus  of  this  unit.  Students  are 
provided  with  opportunities  to  identify  emotional  states  from  pictures  and  descriptions,  to 
interpret  feolings  from  speech  and  body  movements,  and  to  gent*rate  ideas  related  to 
characters,  settings,  and  actions. 

8  The  conteht  of  the  final  unit  presents  a  series  of  skills  that  assist  students  with  ^ 
evaluating  oral  vu6  written  content  using  specific  criteria.  Students  learn  to  examine  and 
distinguish  fact  and  fanta.sy,  synthesize  information  to  predict  outcomes,  recognize  cause-and- 

effect  relationships,  identify  overstatement  and  unfounded  claims,  and  select  alternative 
courses  of^action  as  solutions  to  the  problems  presented.  Activities  are  also  provided  which 
require  students  to  generate  their  own  ideas  and  elaborate  on  subjects  i 
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SUBJECT  A'REA(S) 

I  angunge  arts,  incliuling  skills  for  listening,  reading, 
reasoni^ig,  and  writing;  soeial  studies,  seienec,  and  seleeted 
nuithcniatics  content  are  subject  areas  included.  Bniphai>is 
IS  placed  upon  comprehension  of  content  in  these  arefis. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  designed  primaril>  for  students  of  all  abilitic;s  in 
grades  2-6,  the  product  is  currently  being  tested  in  grade 
7.  .  ^    •  / 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PUPOSE(S) 

Thfc  goals  of  LAT-2  are.  (I )  To  develop  critical  Jistcmng 
skills;  (2)  to  develop  skills  related  to  literal  and  inferential 
comprehension  of  written  materials;  and  (3),  to  provide 
practice  in  using  critical  thinking  skills— drawing 
relationships,  making  inferences,  making  prbdictions, 
an?ily/ing  problem  situations,  synthesi/hig  ideas,  recognizing 
incongruities  and  analogies,  making  hvpotheses»  and 
evaluating  situations,  events,  and  actions 

PATTERNS  OF*USE  '  ^  ^ 

LanKua}ic  and  T/iinkin}^  Pro^rnnu  Level  2  A  D  packages 
have  four  achievement  level.^  for  each  of  the  eight  skills 
areas  Tfiey  arc  planned  to  be  sequential  and  cumulative 
and  to  increase  in  difficulty  from  'package  A  to  D. .  , 

This  sequential  arrangement  allows^for  the  appro[)riatc 
match, of  student  skills  and  learning  objectives  both  across 
and  within  clas:jrooms.  For  example,  a  2d  grade  teacher 
ma\  elect  package  B  for  most  students,  but  also 
make  use  of  packages  A  and  C  for  some  Or  a  teacher 
mav  find  package  B  appropriate  in  one  of  the. eight  skills 
areas,  but  package  C  more  appropriate  in  another 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  * 

Students  take  an  initial  placement  test  to  determine  the 
appropriate  starting  point  within  the  A-D  package  series,' 
regardless  of  their  grade  placement.  Knd-of-unit,  master) 
learning  criterion  tests,  with  gthdelines  for  determining 
need  Vor  review  ur  additional  practice,  are  inoluded  with 
the  packaged  materials.  More  frequent  assessment  i)f 
student  priigrcss  using  student  activity  shcct.s  is 
recommended  to  the  teacher. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Hach  of  the  LAT-2  packages  is  intended  to  be  i/sed 
approximate! \  30  minutes  daily  for  1  year.  Four  to  five 
weeks  IS  recommended  for  each  unit  of  instruction, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  " 

Fach  package  provides  instructional  activities  which  arc 
introduced  initiallv  by  the  teacher.  There  arc  independent 
student  activities,  but  {he  teacher  is  involved  as  a  facilitator 
for  discussions,  makes  use  of  appropriate  question  asking 
strategics,  and  monit.ors  student  progress.  The  packages  arc 
planned  to  combine  independent  student  activitv  with 
teacher  guidance  and  assistance. 
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The  guidelines  for  instruction,  practice,  and  assc*?^sment 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  teachers*  guidebooks.  Copies  of 
ull  student  activity  sheets  and  printed  transparencies  are 
also  iWluded  in  guides.  This  approach  is  intended  to  assist 
teachett  with  management  of  the  instruction  and  with 
.selecti^Ui2f  student  activity  sheets.  Regular  classroom 
teachers  assigned  to  grades  2-6  can  implement  the 
program.  The  LAT-2  Teacher  Orientaiion  Package  is 
available  separately  for  use  by  teachers,  school  principals, 
coordiifatois,  or  curricuhim  specialists. 

Summalry  Cost  Information 

Materials  in  the  Lani^ua^e  and  Thinking  Pro^ranu  Level  2, 
lire  still  in  the  protot>pe  stage,  therefore,  no.  prices  have 
been  determined.  * 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  '  ^ 

Assurances-   ^     '  ^ 

r  • 

There  is  no  evidence  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of^ 
this  product.  After  using  a  prototype  of  the  Level  2 
program,  two-thirds  of  the  children  participating  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  use  .similar  materials  again. 

Presence  of  sexism,  racial  bias»  or  cultural  stereotyping  , 
was  ^ot  mentioned  by  teachers  using  the  materials.  In 
developing  stories  and  illustjations  for  inclusion  in  the 
ex|)cri mental  version  now  in  use,  writers  were  careful  to 
portra>  both  males  and  females  in  a  variety  of  .roles.  Vor 
example,  bo)s  are  portrayed  washing  clothes  and  jumping 
rope,  while  a  girl  is  shown  fixing  a  bicycle.  In  a  picture  of 
a  football  huddle,  the  players  could  be  either  male  or 
female  and  the  .directions  refer  tp  **his/hcr." 

While  the  program  is  not  yet  ready  for  dissej|tiination,  the 
plan.>  are  to^  have  the  complete  program  stand  alonc» 
without  assistance  from  the  developer  beyond  the 
instructions  provided  in  the  teacher's  guides  and  those 
supplied  in  the  separate  Teacher  Orientation  Packa^e^ 

Claims 

An,  experimental  version  of  the  Lan^iuiiie  and  Thinking 
Program,  Level  2,  is  currently  being  used  w  a  number  of 
urban  and  suburban  schools.  The  version  n  '^v  being  used 
represents  a  major  restructuring  of  the' prototype  materials. 

Responding  to  i.ominents  made  by  teachers,  students,  and 
classroom  observers,  more  visual  and  tactile  materials  were 
included  in  packages  designed  for  lower  grades;  and  more 
varied  stories  and  activities  werp  added  to  packjfgcs  used  in 
upper  elementary  grades. 

All  of  the  teachers  who  used  llie  prototype  materials  felt 
that  there  w;is  a  need  for  the  content  of  the  packages  at 
the'gratic  lev^cls  they  wertv^eaching.  In  addition,  almost  all 
of  the  teachers  asked  whether  they  could  use  the  materials 
next  year. 

Based  on  recommendations  frony  observers  and  teachers, 
the  Language  and  Thinking  Program,  /.evel  2,  is  in 
continuing  revision.  Still  to  be  added  to  the  instructional 
package  are  placement  and  mastery  measures.  No  f 
quantitative  data  exist  concerning  either  teacher 
implementation  or  student  .outcomes  of  the  current  version 
of  the  program. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Classroom  set 

8  sets  of  Mudeni  activity  sheets  on 
ditto  masters.  8  sets  of  criterion 
exercises  on  ditto  masters,  13  sets  of 
•  picture  and  word  cards,  and  games 

Teacher  materials: 

2  teacher's  guides,  parts  I  and  2;  10 
audiotapes;  I  set  of  classroom 
manipulatives,  transparencies, 
transparency  marker^ 


1  set  per  3b  students 


Not  determined 


Not  determined 


Student  activity 
selects  on  ditto 
masters  consumable 
yearly 


DEVELOPJER/AUTHOR: 
.    CEMREL,  Inc.     .  ' 

-  (Fonncriy  Cei^tral  Midwcstci?i  Regiohal  Educational 
I    Laboratory)  * 
"  3120  59th  St  •  ,  / 

^  Sf.  Louis,  Mo, '63139  'V/ 

Harriet  Doss  Willis,  Program  Director  and  Major,  Author 
AVAILABILITY    *  \^ 

Language  and  Thinking  Program^  Level  2, is  scheduled  for 
publication  late  in  1976.  More  exact  information  can  be 
obtained  fjfoin  the  developer  before  that  time. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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LANGUAGE  AND  THINKING  PROGRAM  (LAT). 
LEVEL  2.  TEACHER  ORIENTATION.  PACKAGE 


/I  packai^c  to  provide  orientation  for  teachers  to  the 
LA  T-2  instructional  program 


This  package  is  used  to  provide  teachers  orientation  to  the  content,  skills,  and 
.approaches  of  the  Lingiuif^e  and  Thinkin$i  Program,  Level  2  (lAT-2).  The  package  consists 
of  a  coordinator's  manual,  three  filmstrips,  and  three  accompanying  cassette  tapes.  The 
coordinator's  manual  provides  an  overview  of  the  content  of  all  four  instructional  packages  ^ 
and  suggested  guidelines  f6r  implementing  a  series  of  three  orientation  workshops  for 
teachers  These  guidelines  include  suggestions  for  participator)  activities  for  teachers  who,  will 
be  using  the  instructional  program.  Demonstrations  of  inslru'ction  with  students  ]n  chissroom 
settings  are  provided  on  the  filn!>>trips  and  narrated  on  the  cassette  tapes. 

The  emphasis  of  the  package  is  placed  on  the  sct|uenlial  design  and  structure  of  the 
program  and  the  opportunity  for  teacher  tlexibility  within  this  strQcTure.  Emphasis  is  also 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  teachers'  implementing  the  instructional  program  in  a  positive 
emotional  climate.  The  audiovisual  demonstrations  provide  clear  examples  that  the  LAT-2 
program  works  well  with  other  instructional  materials  being  used  in  associated  subject  areas. 


vSUBJKCT  AKlEA(S) 

Language  arts,  including  skills  for  listening,  reading, 
reasoning,  and  writing;  social  studies;  science;  and  selected 
mathematics  content  are  the  subject  areas,  with  special 
emphasis  on  comprehension. 

INTKNDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Classroom  teachers  of  grades  206,  curriculum  specialists, 
master  teachers,  principals,  or  teachers*scrving  lis 
instructional  coordinators  arc  the  mtcndcc*  'lscr^. 

COAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are:  ( I )  To  provide  teachers  with  a 
general  introduction  to  the  Lun^ua^e  and  Thinking 
Program,  Level  2,  Teacher  Orieniaiion  Package;  (LAT-2);(2) 
to  give  teacher  leaders  (coordinators,  curriculum  specialists, 
and  principals)  with  appropriate  guidelines  for  conducting  , 
teacher-orientation  workshops  conceYning  the  use  of  LAT- 
2;  and  (3)  to  Inform  parents,  whose  children  use  LAT-2, 
of  the  scope  and^content  of  the  program. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

LAT  2*work5hops  can  be  conducted  b>  school  districts  , 
that  provide  inscrvicc  activities  before  or  during  the  tlrst 
week  of  the  school  vcar.  Whenever  inscrvicc  training  is  not 
scheduled  at  that  time,  the  wc^rkshop  scries  may  be 
conducted  at  any  time  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  developers  recommend  that  a  scries  of  three 
work^hopj*  be  presented,  the  first  one  occurrmg  prior  to 
instruction  of  the  materials.  The  second  and  third 
workshops  can  be  planned  on  the  b,isis  of  teacher  progress 
and  need  during  the  cightliLStructional  units. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

Sample  workshop  and  package  <}Uestionnaires  are 
included  in  the  appendix  of  the  coordinator's  manual  lor 
the  purpose  of  collecting  feedback  from  workshop 
^participants 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ; 
Three  2-1/2  hour  workshops  arc  recommended. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Orientation  procedures  and  Implementation  guidelines  for 
conducting  vyorkshops  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  LAT-2 
coordinator's  man.ual. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher,  curriculum  specialist,  or  principal  , 
designated  as  a  coordinator  can  implement  the  guidelines 
of  the  orientation  package, 

A  classroom  teacher  may  use  the  package  independently 
for  stilf-orientation. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
,  Assurances 

/\ssurances  of  harmlessness  cannot  be  given  at  this  time 
sincfe  the  product  is  still  being  developed.  No  trials  of  any 
kind  have  been  made. 

hi  the  materials  being  developed,  .t^ttcntion  is  given  to 
avcpiding  sexism,  racial  bias,  and  cultural  stereotyping.  In 
thti  coordinator's  manual,  neither  teachers  nor  children 
will  be  referred  to  with  the  generic  "he"  and  **she."  The 
,ac|companying  filmstrips  will  feature  teachers  who  arc 
young  and  old,  black  and  white,  female  and  male.  Similarly 
children  of  different  races  and  backgrounds , will  be  shown 
using  the  LAT  materials  all  together. 

This  product  is  intended  to  be  used  by  individual 
teachers,  in  workshops  conducted  by  curriculum  specialists, 
or  by  teachers  without  assistance  from  the,  developers. 

Claims 

Smce  this  product  is  still  being  developed,  ther,e  are  no 
claims  of  effectiveness  either  in  terms  of  product 
development  or  standard  outcomes. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items* 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Co^t 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Teacher  orien  tat  ion  package 
Coordinator  s  manual 
3  nimstripi; 
3  cassette  tapes 


1  per  school 


DEVELpTEK/AUTHOR:         ^  £ 
CEMREL,  Inc.  . 

(Fomeriy  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory) 

^     3120  59th  St.    /  , 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139  ' 

Harriet  DoK  Willis,  Program  Director  and  Major"  Author 
AVADLAIILITY^ 

Lxmguage  wtd  Thinking  Program,  Level  2,  Teacher  • 
Orientation  Package  is  scheduled  for  publication  late  in 
1976.  The  material  wHI  be  copyrighted.  Until  then,  contact 
the  developer  for  information: 

CEMREL,  (nc, 

(Formerly  Central.  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
i  Laboratory) 
,    3120  59th  St. 
'  St  LouB,  Mo.  63139  t 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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MAKIMG  JUDGMENTS 


An  instntciional  fXJckaiic  that  icacltcs snulem  in 
iintdc^  6-9  skills  oj  critical  thinkini^ 


MakinK  Judiiments  is  an  inslniciional  package  that  lc;)ch*cs  sluclcnls  in  grades  6  lhrou^!h 
^>  the  skills  of  critical  thinkinjj.  Its  objective  is  to  help  students  use  concepts,  rules,  and 
strategies  to  make  rational  decisions  about  the  reliability,  relevancy,  warrant),  and  sufficienc)  - 
of  information   through  use  of  the  package,  students^  should  become  more  competent  in 
their  ability  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions. 

The  [)ackage  is  divitied  inti)  tive  independeiit  courses  .varying  in  length,  from  five  to  six 
lessons  each.  The  first  course.  ^'Conflict,"  introduces  specific  prlnciples^  for  assessing 
argumentative  assertions  and  '^alue  judgments.  The  second  wurse,  **Jirdging,"  deals  with  the 
principles  for  assessing  evidence  and  testimony.  U      as  in  a  court  of  law).  ''Reporting."  the 
third  course,  covers  standards  for  judging  factual  .    arts  and  interpretations.  The  fourth 
conrsc/'Advertising,"  presents  criteria  for  evaluating  the  meaning  of  persuasive  appeals  and 
the  validity  of  empirical  claimsW^nally,  the  fifth  course,  **Causation,''  instructs  students  in 
the  skills  of  generating  and  testing  causal  inferences  and  determining  proof. 

Kach- course  has  been  designed:  (I)  To  teach  a  set  of  evaluative  skills;  (2)  to  teach  a 
strategv  for  evaluating  a  certam  kind  of  communication,  issue,  or  body  of  evidence,  (3)  to 
aci|uaint  students  with  the  respojisibilities  involved  in  a'particular  occupation  or  role,  (4)  to 
give  students  the  opportunij^v  to  assume  these  responsibilities  in  a  problem-solving  or. 
decisionmaking  situation,  (5)  to  give  students  practice  in  applying  learned  skills  in  a  variety 
of  content  situation^i.  and  (6)  to  provide  for  practice  of  learned  skills  in  a  group  situation.  In 
general,  each  course  begins  by  asking;  students  lo  make  simple  discriminations  and  culminates 
in  more  sophisticated  learner^lirected  problem-solving  activities.  ObjcsCtives  are  arranged  to  . 
provide  a  cumulative  learning  experience  within  and  across  the  lessons  of  each  course. 

.  Student  materials  consist  of  programed  lesson  books,  workbooks,  games,  and  objective- 
referenced  ;ests.  Student  responses  to  le;;son  book  cjuestions'are  recorded  in  the  workbook. 
Correct  answers  and  feedback  in  thtj^workbook  are  printed  in  invisible  latent-image  type.  ^ 
The  ink  is  made  visible  when  "developed'*  by  a  special  felt-tip jien.  There  is  also  a  teacher^s 
gflide  that  includes  handouts  and  directions  for  group  activities  such  as  discussions,  • 
competitions,  simulations,  paper  and  pencil  exercises,  and  role  playing.  Self-pacing  le.^sons  arc 
designed  to  be  worked  on  individually;  games  are  small-group  activities.' 

Lessons  and  activities  for  each  course  have  been  designed  to  fill  a  45-minute  cla.ss 
period,  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  6  weeks.  The  courses  may  be  used  individually  or  in 
any  .sequence  desired.  , 


SUBJ*:CT  AREA(S) 
Critical  thinking.   ^  *  ^ 

Subject  areas  inwIuJc^D^;!}tingui.shmg  between  .statement.s 
and  .trgumcnt.s  .ibuut  fiiets,  ta.ste.s,  and  value  judgments  and 
settling  eaeh  kind  uf  argument,  assessing  the  leliabilitv  uf 
cvidcnec  and  testimony,  evaluating  news  reports  and 
editorials  and  dcteeting  teehniqucs  of  slanting,  idcntifvmg 
persuasive  appeals  and  techniques  and  evaluating  the 
vtarranty  of  claims,  generating  reasonable  hypoth<>es, 
evaluating  hypotheses  against  data,  testing  and  revising 
hypotheses,  inferring  from  data,  and  gene/ating  valid 
research,  designs 


INTENDED  LSERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

The  package  has  been  developed  for  average  or  above- 
average  students  in  grades  6  through  9.  o 

o  o66 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Students  who  master  the  concepts  and  rules  presented  in 
the  paekage  will  have  the  intcllcetual  tools  necessary  to 
make  rational  deeisions  and  sound  evaluative  judgments  in. 
(I)  Resolving  interpersonal  eonfliet,  (2)  eva|uating'cvidenee 
and  testimony,  (3)  interpreting  facts  and  opinions,  (4) 
evaluating  persuasive  tcehhiquc.*,  anu  (5 J  testing 
hypotheses. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Mdkni^i^  Judgments  provides  for  a  mixture  of 
individualized  instruc'tion  and  active  group  practice  and 
discu.ssion.  Lessons  are  ba.sically  .self-administering  and  self- 
paced.  The  package  may  be  used  as  a  two-semester 
program,  or  individual  courses  may  be  embedded  in  a 
social  studies,  reading,  language  arts,  or  science  curriculum. 
Ci)urses  may  he  used  in  any  sequence  and  their  length 
varied  by  expanding  or  reducing  the  number  of  activities. 


ASSESSMEN/r  PROVISIONS 

The  package  ctMilaii|pi pretests  that  measure  the  student's 
critical  thinking  abilities  before  beginning  work  in  a  course 
and  posltests  that  measure  tho  student's  competence  after 
completion  of  a  course  F?'  ?h  (rsts  are  objective  referenced. 
Als9,  student  journals  i*>r  .u.t  short  evaluative'  measures  in 
the  form  of  self-chock  vj'  •  c  -  and  opinion  surveys, 

TIME  REQUIRED iMj; 

Hie  lessons  and  acUViUu..  i .  »'ourse  have  been 

designed  to  fiH  a  45''ntJ>Ktv,  .    .1  nvii  or  three 

limes  a  week  for  6  week.^  hi.u  ,isr;  t  tivcs  about  15 

instructional  sessions  to  comp^Jilt.  / 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Makinti  Jiulfimenis  can  be  used  in  any  knid  of  school 
setting  including  open  classroom,  traditional  classroom,  and 
learning  center  The  package  is  completely  self  contained 
and  self-administering  and  requires  no  external  assistance 
for  successful  implementation  No  special  teacher 
preparation  is  necessary  beyond  a  basic  familiarit>  with  the 
package  content. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

During  a  3-year  testing  period  involving  over  1,000 
students,  Makin^i  Jud^menis  materials  received  »no 
complaints  of  harmful  effects  from  students,  teachers, 
evaluators,  or  parents.  The  latent-image  pens  that  come 
with  ,the  package  are  nontoxic,  and  the'  printed  matter 
precludes  risk  of  physical  harm.  No  evidence  or  suggestion 
of  psychological  or  sociological  harm  was  found  in  the 
testing. 

Particular  effort  has  gone  iyto  'developing  an  cqualitarian 
version  of  the  Makhi};  yud^mcnts  package,  ^Stereotyped 
male/female  roles  have  been  avoided,  There  is  a  balanced 
mix  of  race,  sex,  and  age  in  all  problem-solving  examples 
and  their  accompanying  illustrations.  Religious  and  ^  > 
socioeconomic  references  are  absent  from  the  package. 

The  Making  Judgments  package  has  undergone  successful 
classroom  use  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  without 
the  assistance  or  in-loc«s  Uireclion  of  the  developers.  The 
lessons  themselves  are  self-administering,  as  arc  the  games 
and  the  student  journal  pu/zles  and  quiz/.cs  which  also 
minimize  teacher  assistance* 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Lesson  hooks  ' 
Workbooks 
Latent-image  pens 
(Jamc  or  simulation 

Teachers  guide  with  iieliMly  descriptions 
Student's  journal 
Pretests  anil  posiiesis 


Ouan(it\  Needed 

I  per*  student 

1  per  stnilent 

2  per  student  » 
I  for  ever>  4  stmlents 

I 

I  per  student 

I  of  each  per  student 


Cost  per  llcm  in 
Dollais 

To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
l  o  be  announced 


RcpMccmcnt  Rate 
:uui  Com 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 

Consuniahic 

C'onstiinable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Consumable 

Consumable 


0EVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
170a  Market  St. 
'  Philadelphia,  Pa,.  1 9 103 

John  W.  Thomas,  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

,    The  final  version. of  the  "Conflict"  and  "Causation*' 
courses  in  being  field  tested.  Results  will  be  tabulated  by 
June  1975,  The  "Advertising,"  "Reporting;'  and  "Judging"' 
coui^  have  been  field  tested  and  are  now  undergoing 
fine  editing  for  publicatibn,  . 

The  developers. are  opening  negdtiations  with  prdspective 
publishers.  Anticipated  publication* date  is  1976,  and  the 
cost  is  to  be  detemincd. 
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THE  PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS  CURRICULUM 


A  set  offour  programs  to  (each  preschool  cliiklnoi 
husic  skills  before  they  enter  forma!  iiist rue tioml^ 
!)rograms 


The  Pereeptual  Skills  Currieulum  comprises  four  instructional  programs: '  Visual-moior, 
Audiiory-moior^  General-moiof.  and  Letters  and  Numerals,  Each  of  thc^four  programs  is 
designed  to  leaeh  a  specific  set  of  skills— skiJIs  thVt  characteristically  emerge  as  children 
^-deveiop  and  that  have  been  shown  to  facifitate  primar>  grade  achievement.  The  purpose  of 
the  eurriculum  is  to  insure,  insofar      possible,  that  children  acquire  nhese  'basic  abilities 
before  they  enter  formal  instructiqnal  programs  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.       .  ' 

The  eurrieulum  is  the-tmtcome  of  5  years  of  e^ipirical  research  that  successfully 
addressed  the  following  questions,  (I)  Which  perce^)tual  skills,  if  any,  appear  to  be  directly 
related  to  primary  grade  reading  and  arithmetic  aciiievement?  (2)  Can  these  skills  be  taught 
in  cases  where  development  ap^pears  to  be  delayed?  (3)  When  skills  are  taught,  can  the 
effects  of  that  learning  be  observed  in  the'child\s  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement?  In 
other  words,  can.  transfer  be  effected''  (4)  Given  affirmative  responses  to  all  of  the  above, 
can  perceptual  skills  be  taught  by  teachers  in  public  school  classrooms— as  a  perceptual  skills 
curriculum?  -  j 

The  four  programs  of  the  Perceptual  Skills  Curriculum  are  housed  in  a  six-voNume  set. 
Each  program  consists  of  instructional  goals  that  are  defined  as« behavioral  objectives.  The 
obj^tiv^es  are  crgani/ed  into  hierarchies  of  levels.  A  criterion-referenced  test'accompanies 
each  objective,  therebv  enabling  the  teacher  to  assess  the  child's  competency  in  a  specific 
objective  prior  to  moving  to  more  difficult  tasks.  Suggested  learning  activities  are  prpyided 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  teaching  the  various  objectives  for  the  four' 
programs,  . 

The  Visual-motor  program  eompriscs  24  objectives,  organized  into  9  levels.  The  program 
is  designed  to  teach  children  how  to  analyze  spatial  patterns  into  their  component  parts  and, 
further,  how  to  map  the  relationships  among,those  parts.  A  variety  of  manipulatives  are  used 
to  teach  the  basic  skills.  These  include  I -inch  cubes,  pegboanrds,  parquetry  blocks,  and 
geoboards,  as  well  as  bottle  Caps,  paste  sticks,  and  other  objects  of  related  size  and  shape. 
\     They  may  be  praciired  from. any  .source  and  are  genemlly  standard  equipment  in  most   /  ; 
elementary  schools,  Visual-motor'skills  have  been  shown  to  be  directly  related  to  arithn^tic 
and  reading  comprehension.  ^ 

The  Auditory-motor  program  consists  oi^33  objectives  organized  into  8  levels.  It  teaches 
children  how  to  analyze  acoustical  patterns— spoken  words— into  their  component  parts  and 
map  the  relationship  of  those  parts.  Learning  experiences  involve  a  variety  of  word  games 
wherein  the  children  learn  to  segment  words  into  syHift>les»  as  well  as  into  smaller  units  of 
^      sounds  known  as  phonemes.  The  pertinence  of  this  is  obvious.  As  the  child  gains  the  capacity 
to  identify  the  phonemes  in  spoken  language,  coding  those  phonemes  with  letters'— as  in 
reading  and  spelling— makes  sense.  These  skills  have  been  shown  to  be  ilirectly  related  to 
learning  to  read.  * 

The  General-motor  program  consists  of  24  objectives  organized  into  3  levels.  These 
include  gross-motor  skills,  such  as  hopping,  balancing  on  one  foot,  and  skipping,  and  fine- 
motor  skilK.  such  as  eye-hand^  coordination.  These  skills  are  taught  in  the  context  of  games 
and  other  physical  activities  which  can  range  from  relay  races  to  loom  weaving.  In  a  general 
sense,  this  part  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  teach  the  children  how  to  analyze  their  Own 
bodies  into  their  various  parts  and  coordinate  those  parts  effectively.    ^  ^ 

The  Letters  and  Numerals  program  consists  of  52  objectives  organized  into  4  levels.  It 
teaches  specifically  what  its  name  indicates— the  symbols  of  the  .classroom.  A  variety  of 
^  workbook  pages  gives  a  structured  set  of  experiences  in  discriminating  and  printing  letters.  ' 
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Children  enter  into  each  of  the  programs  through  placement  test  procedures.  They  are 
tested  in  each  program  to  determine  appropriate  starting  levels.  They  are  then  assigned 
lessons  that  will  teach  them  the  next  objectives  in  the  sequence  of  the  programs.  As  the 
children  progress,  they  display  their  achievements  by  passing  curriculum  tests,  thereby 
signaling  to  the  teacher  a  readiness  for  more  difficult  experiences. 


.  SUPJECT  AREA(S) 

There  are  four  subjec)  areas  m  the  Percept iial  Skills 
Curriculum,  each  of  which  is  taught  by  a  specific  program. 
The  Visual-motor  pfogram  teaches  basic  spatial  analysis 
and  organi^atio\ial  skills.  The  chikl  is  given  experie'nces" 
which  require  analvMS  of  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
pjttern  or  a  dravvn.  pattern.  The  Auditory-motor  program 
teaches  basic  acoustic^al  anal>s;s  and  organi/.ational  skills.  It 
highlights  the  analysis  of  spoken  language  rather  than 
non-verbal  sounds.  In  the  General-motor  program,  childreji 
are  taught  various  gross-  and  fine-motor  abilities  in  the 
context  of  games  and  other  physical  activities.  The  Letters 
and  Sumerals  program  teaches  children  to  discriminate, 
name,  and  print  from  dictation  the  capital  and  lowercase 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  Used  deVelopmentally; 
le,  with" all  children  from  preschool  through  grade  2.  ft  is 
also  intended  .for  use'^with  children  of  ^iny'age  who  .are 
experiencing  a  learning  disability  that  is  related  to  visual 
and/or  auditory  perceptual  dysfunction. 

:goal(S)-or  purpose(S) 

The  child  successfully  completing  the  Perceptual  Skills 
Curriculum  will  be  able:  (1)  To  analyze  concrete  spatial 
information  into  salient  components  and  map  the 
interrelationships  of  those  components;  ^(2)  to^identify  t||\e 
phonological  components  of  spoken  ^anguagd  that  are  to.  be 
coded  with  letters  in  reading  and  spejling;  (3)  to 
demonstrat^-^satisfactory  motor  coordination,  particularly  in 
those  activities  which  are  pertinent  in  the  schooT 
environment,  and  (4)  to  show  complete  familiarity  with^the 
letters  and  numerals. 

PATTERNS  OF' USE  '     i  '  • 

The  four  programs  can  be  presented  in  any  order; 
however,  they  are  designed  to  be  implemented 
simultaneoi^sly.  Within  each  program,  the  objectives  are 
organized  into  levels^  and  levels  into  units.  These  are  to  be 
presented  as  they  are  sequenced. 

Implementation  of  the  four  programs  can  vary  .depending 
upon  Where  the  curriculum  is  used.  In  a  traditional 
classroom*  wheje  a  single  teacher  manages  the  entire 
.  situation,  group  mstruction  is  called  for  and  is  possible.  In 
an  individualued  ciassroonu  where  an  aiue      al*.^  p.'^sent, 
mdividudi  instruction  is  the  more  common  app^jach.  Here, 
too»  certain  programs  continue  to  be  best  implemented  as 
group  activities  This  is  p^irticularjy  true  of  the  Genera! 
motor  program. 

ERIC  . 


The  following  summary  of  the  Aiajor  stqges  of  instruction 
in  the  Auditory-motor  progranj  conveys  the  richness  of 
detail  and  the  careful  sequencing  that  are  characteristic  of 
all  the  components. 

At  the  lower  levels  of  the  program,  the  children  are 
taught  to  march  and  clap  their  hands  in  time  with  recorded 
marching  music.  Following  this,  they  learn  to  clap  their 
hands  once  for  each  word  in  a  spoken  phrase  of  single- 
syllable  words  They  are  then  taught  to  **read'*  the  dashes 
in  any  requested  order  At  the  next  level,  two-  and  three- 
syllable  words  ar^e  used;  the  claps,  and  eventually  the 
dashes,  aic  now  used  to  indicate  syllables— parts"  of 
words.  Once  the  capacity  to  **read"  any  dash  on  request 
has  been  acquired,  the. concept  of  embedded  sound  is 
introduced,  initially  with  the  syllable— eVentually  the 
phoneme — serving  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  Ultimately,  these, 
procedures  lead  to  teaching  the  child  tu  analyze  streams  of 
meaningful  spoken  words  into  their  component  parts,  and 
demonstrale  this  skill  by  deleting  portions  of  the  words 
(syllables  initially;  ultimately  phoneme?)  and  voicing  the 
others. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Children  are  initially  pretested  for  placement  purposes, 
that  is,  to  determine  the  level  at  which  they  should  enter 
into  each  of  the  four  programs.  From  this  information,  the 
teacher  makes  appropriate  assignments  for  each  child. 
Thus,  each  child  in  a* classroom  could  perhaps  be  working 
on^  a  different  objective  withih-each  of  the  four  programs. 
The  children's  progress  is  monitored  as  they  work  through 
the^programs  This  is  accomplished  by  use  of  the  criterion- 
referenced  tests  that  accompany  the  objectives.' 

TIME  .REQUIREMENTS/^ 

The  product  is  intended  to  be  used  approximately  1  hour 
daily  during  the  entire  kindergarten  year.  It  is  intended  to 
be  used  30  minutes  from  one  to  five  times  a  week,  during 
grades  1  and  2,  Data  indicate  that  children  will  progress  in' 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  within 
each  program   However,  overexposCire  is  not  desirable  in 
that  these  are  skills  that  must  be  assimilated  ,rather  than 
facts  io  be  memorized. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  SIX  volumes  which  make  up  the  Perceptual  Skills 
.  Curriculum  provide  must  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
implementing  the*  program.  The  additional  materials  needed 
are  normally  found  in  elementary  ^school  buildings— that  is, 
blocks,  pegboards,  geoboards*  and/\)r  other  manipulatives. 
Teacher  training  is  provided  in  the  introductory  guide;  no 
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additiohai'ltliining  is  normally  needed.  IfUhe  progranv  is  to 

be  used  in  an  individualized  way,  a  cfassroom  aide  is 

needed  However,  schools  can*  implement  the  prograrp  with 

normal  staffing.  ^ 
♦  ♦  *  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  •  ^  . 

Assurances  '  ,  ^  "  m« 

The  Perceptual  Skilts  Curriculum  was  used,  during  its 
development,  with  appro.xniiately  4.000  children  m  7  si:hoo! 
districts.  There. have  been  no  li^stances  reported  where 
harm  of  any  sort— physical  and/or  psychological— resulted 
fronrthe  program  The  curriculum  is  asexual  and  contains 
nuthing  that 'could  be  cunstru^ed  as  perpetuating  racism  i)X  ' 
an>  ii'ther  bias  The  curriculum  ij^^highly  transportable.  To 
dv,c,  approximate!)  3.000'  have  been  sold  and  are  b'eing 
used  in  all^ areas  of  the  L'fijted  States  and  several  other 
.countries  ' 


Claims  of  Effectiveness 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  Perc^^piual  Skills  Curriculum  is^ 
effective  in  several  areas:  (I)  Students  trained  usirjg  tliis 
curriculum  show  significantly  greater  improvement  in 
perceptual  skills  as  measured  by^  repeated  adn\inistrationj>  of 
standardized  perceptual  aptitude  tests  (e.g.,  Rutgers  ' 
Drawing  Test)  than  do  ui^trained  children;  and  (2)  training 
in  auditory  ^ills  is\ positively  related  to  reading 
•achievement,  ancl  th/re  are  indications  that  a  similar  effect 
may  be  found  in  other  areas,  such  as  arithmetic  and  ^ 
conceptual  skills. 

These  find'ings  are  based  on  a  number  of  studies  ^ 
conducted  during  the  course  of  product  de\elopment  \vhu,h 
sought  fjrst  to  identif>  '  which  perceptual  skills  v^ere  reLitea 
tu  classroom  achievement  and  then^to  deteVmine  whether 
such  skills  could,  in  fact,  be  taught  in  the, classroom. 

V  9 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND' EQUIPMENT 


OUiinlilv  Needetl 


Com  per  lieni  in 
DolKirs 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Snlirce  if  Difrereiu 
from  Disuibu'lor 


rhe  Vcri'/puuil  Skills  Curruulum  (6 

volumes) 

Inirodmrorv  i*uide  ( volume  1 ) 
I'isuatynoior  skills  (volume  II) 
4u(tiior\*moior  skills  (voluihelll) 
iicneraUmoior  skills  (volume  IV) 
Intnuluciion  lo  Iciiers  and  nittnerals 
(volumes  V  and  V\ ) 


1  set  per  classroom 


69.50 


"  Reusable 


Wrte  This  set  contain^  all  master  cupic*  of  te:>ts  and  forms,  the  master  cupic?>  are  duplicated  .6>' each  teacher  as  needed.  Manipulatives. 
may  be  purchased  separately  or  constructed  at  school. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learoing  Research  arid  Development  Center 

University  of  Pittsburgh  . 

3939  O'Hara  St,      '  1  , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260    '  .  ^ 

Jerome  Rosner,  Project  Director  *  ' 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Perceptual  Skillx  Curriculugt  was  published  in  August  ' 
1973.  Its  copyright,  dated  1974,  is  held  by  tnV  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  is  claimed  until  1983.  No  future  work  is  ^ 
planned  ^on  the  curriculum  at  this  time.  It  may  be 
purchased  from:  ^ 

Walker  Educational  Book  Corp.* 

720  Fifth  Ave.  ,  '  ' 

.New  York.  N.Y.  J  00 19 
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The  SWRLKhnn  Instructional  Concepts  Prograni  (ICP)  provides  research-bnsed, 
Llassrooii)  verified  resoiireps  for  li5liching  children  conceplual  skills  furidamcnlal  lo  aLademie 
achievemenl.  The  performance-based  progrini  is  generall)  used  al  the  kindergarten  level.  . 

»  The  progrimi provides  comprehensive  materials  and  procedures  lhat  assist  the  teacher  in 
promoting  each  child's  unders,tanding  of  such  concepts  as  coI'Dr,  ^i/.c,  shape,  amount,  and 
position.  Program  resources  include: 

.  Storv  cards— Each>  lesson  begirts  with  a  teacher-read  storj  based  on  the  adventures  of 
recurring  theme  characters.  Concepts  taught  in  the  lesson  are  repeated  frec|uentl>  in  the 
stt)ry.  \  ^  '  ^ 

Storv  posters— Illustrations  accompan)  each  stor>.  These  large  cardboard  posters  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  see  and  respond  to  evamples  of  the  concepts.  » 

Concept  books— Children  receive  individual  concept  books  for  each  unit  in  the  progrhm. 
Illustrations  include  the  unit  theme  cluiracter  and  examples  of  the  concepts/ 

Games— More  than* 35  gameii  are  suggested  for  use  with  the  program'.  These  games  are 
designed  to  maxim i/e  children's  participation  in  activities  related  to  the  concepts. 

Flashcards— A*dditional  examples  of  the  concepts  are  provided  l)>  flashcards:  Each  of  the 
L^X  cards  illustrates  2  or  more  concepts.  *  '  ^ 

Concept  cards— F-ach  teacher  receives  120  durable  cardboard  triangles,  circles,  stpiares, 
and  rectangles  in  different  sizes  and  colors.  , 

Criterion  exercises— A  criterion  exercise  is  provided  for  each  unit  to' help  the  teacher''^ 
assess  children's  attainmen*  of  unit  skills  and  to  identifv  children  who  need  addiuonal 
instruction   '         -  , 

Practice  exercises— Two  practice  exeriists  accompanv  each  of  the  seven  tinits.  These 
e\crcises\  which  inav  be  used  bv  a  teacher,  an  aide,  a  parent,  or  a  tutor,  provide  additional 
instruction  on  unit  content. 

Pri)gram  resource  kit— I  he  resouri/e  kit  organizes  teaching  procedures,  stt)r>  cards, 
tlashcards,;  galnes,  theme  character  .cards,  and  criterion  exercise  directions. 

Teacher's  manual— The  tentcher's  manual  describes  program  materials,  procedures,  and 
instructional  sc*quencing.  ^  '  ,  * 

PrOtcdiire  tards  These  cards  outline  recommended  procedures  for  daily  instruction,  ^ 
practice  exercises,  and  criterion  e\L»rcisesv 


vSrB,J*:CT  ARKA(S)         .  > 

•  Ihc-  prugratn  pro^notes  an  understanding  i»f  concepts 
basic  to' success  in  school 

INTFNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFK'IARIKS 

ICP  was  deveh)pcd  for  use  with  all  pupils  who  have  not 
vol  attained  Us  specific  learning  outcomes  It  has  been  used 
successfullv  *wilh  a  wide  range  of  pupils  m  prekinilergarten, 
kindergarten,  and  1st  grade 

(;OAUS>,  ()R,PrRP()SK(S)  , 

*  PupiN  paVlicipatmg  in  the  prii>gran>  learn  to  idcntilv  and 
to  name  examples  of       concept  words  (  oncepts  taught  in 
the  prograjfn  arc  basK  to  elassruurn  instruetion,  as  uulicated 
bv  an.aUAiJvsis  ot  prmiarv'icvel  curriculum;*   The  conec|] 
pertain  to  <.,oIi»xs.  sizes,  shapes,  anunints.  positions. 

•  prcmalhemalics,  and  [)rereaihng. 


PATTERNS  OF  UvSE  ' 

I  he  program  is  organized  into  5S  lessons  divided  into  7 
units  Each  unit  includes  lessons  that  describe  two  to  four 
concepts.  Generallv,  one  lesson  '\\  taught  each  d;!y.  A 
criterion  exercise  and  supple mentarv  practice  fwllow  the 
final  instructional  lesson  of  every  unit 

A  It^ss'on  njav  be  con\pleted  within  one  continuous  time 
block,  or  the  various  activities  comprising  the  lesson  nVav 
be  conducted  at  different  times  during  a  given  dav 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Criterion  exercises  adniinisteicd  after  each  unit  of 
instruction  c^iablc  teachers  to  regularlv  determine  pupil 
attainment  of  specific  program  skills/  Practice  exercises  are 
provided  for  assisting  those  pupils  whose  scores  indicate 
thev  might  benefit  from  supplemcntarv  instruction  on 
concepts  taught  in  the  program 
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The  instmctional  concepts  program  Ouality  Assurance 
(OA)  system  includes  Jhe  resources  to  identity  and  report 
instmctionar  accompljslinients  attained  during  program  use. 
This  informatio^^f)rovidcs  a  basis  for  instructional  planning 
In  teachers  and  adminLstratoi's.  The  svstcm  also  provides  a 
means  bv  which  tho  pilpil  proficient v  attaincil  with  the 
program  cai)  be  creditcnl  in  a  manner  tli.tt  is 
understandable  b\  pafcnts  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools.         '  ' 

TIMK.REQLIRKMENTS 

Schciluling  and  length  of  individual  lessons  depeml  u|)on  , 
•teacher  determination  of  pupil  learning  needs  Mnl  the 
apiount  of  instructional  time  available.  GeneralK ,  wheti  one 
20-  to  3()-minutc  lesson     conducted  dail).  pupils  complete 
the  program  in  less  than  12  weeks  of  school  ^ 
« 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  enable, a  school  district  to  install  the 
progr:p  efficiently  and  effectively;  for  exam^^lc, 
coniprehetisive  m:Tterials  and  procedures  arc  provided  for 
training  school  supervisors  to  conduct  program  orientation 
sessions  for  teachers  A  comprehensive  and  self-contained 
program  used  by  supervisors  Jn  these  training  sessions  is 
furnished  -School-verified^  training  materials  and  procedures* 
enable  district  personnel  'to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
teacher  (raining  retiiiired  to  begin  using  the  program  * 
effectively,  and  to  conduct  this  training  within  the  time 
conventionally  available  to  school  personnel. 

Also  included  in  the  installation  sy.stcm  are  materials  and 
procedures  for  performing  administrative  functions  related 
to  the  SlVRLKfinn  Instructional  Concepts  Program.  For 
example,  there  are  suggestions  for*  Conduct'ir],g  briefing 
sessions  ft)r  school  boards^  parents^  and  community 
members;  ordering  and  di.^vtributing  materials;  scheduling 
the  instructional  program,  conducting  followup  training 
sessions  for  teachers^  monitoring  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  school  year;  and  integrating  the 
program  with  the  existing  schod  curriculum,  , 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 
Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  comprising  the  product 
have  been  .designed' for  convenient  use  by  the  ^teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialised  personnt>l.  During  each  of 
the'  25  tryouts  involving  more  than  14,800  classrooms  and 
443,000  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  [xjfining  the 
featur^^s  that  facilitate  ficxibility  of  u.se  under- different 
organizational  schema.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures  have 
served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product  ^ 
transportability.  They  have  al.so  a.ssured  instrilctipnal  utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics! 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess^bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and^  racial  • 
diversity,  dangerous  ^jubstances,  or  religion. 

Claims  ,  ^ 

'  Release  of  the  product  /or  commercial  distribution 
'  requires  demonstration. that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  .aj;a in st  which  the 
instructional  product  has  Been  evaluated  duf^ng' 
development  provide  tiiis  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicable  mciips  of  insuring  that  t,he 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  natural  school 
conditions,  apart  from- SWRL,  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  quality  assurance  has  been  developed.  As  the  tryout 
monitoring  procedures  did  for  SWRL  staff  during  product 
development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular 'periodic 
information  on  yarious  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  each  class,  school, 
and  districtv  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
cn;(blcs  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies*  and  other  interested  groups,"  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  for 
.sharing  with  parc'nts.  This  information  has  provdn  especially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/.school  communication. and  in 
fostering  parental  support.  "*  '  v  . 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUH^MENT 

* 

• 

Required  Items 

OuaniUy  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars  , 

Replacement  Rate 
.  and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distribtttor 

Lni  price 

School  Vru  c 

K  . 

Teacher  materials  ineluding  story  posters, 
teaeher*s  manual,  criterion  exercise 
direction  cards*  proeedure'cards,  theme 
character  cards*  fl\isheapds.  stary  cardii^ 
a  ad  game  cards 

1  set  per  class 

1  20.00 

90.00 

Reusable 

* 

Pupil  mat;;riais  including  class  record 
sheet,  achievement  stars,  concept  books,* 
criterion  exercise  trannng  booklet,  ^ 
criterion  exercises,  practice  exercises,  and 
concept  eyirds                              .  ^ 

1  set  per  30  pupils 

92.00 

69.00 

'  Yearly 

• 

Traming  kit  iiicludmg  installation  guide, 
trainer^  guidu,  2  35nnn  filmstrips  with 
cassettes  and  scripts,  display  .packs,  and 
sample  materials  packages 

1  set  per  district 

,S6.32 

42.24 

Reusable  (except 
display  packs  ami 
sample  materials 
packages  same  as 
below) 

Display  packs  and  sample  materials 
package 

I'set  per  each  10 
additional  teachers 

9.24 

6  93 

'Yearly 

'Frartung  film 

1  per  district 

80,00 

60.(K) 

Reusable 

DEVlELOPER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Educational  Research  and. Development 
4665  Lampson  Ave. 
^  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.  90720 

availabIjuty 

The  SWRLIGinn  Instructional  Concepts  Program  (IC), 
copyright  1972,  is  currently  available  from: 
Ginn  and  Co. 
191  Spring  St. 
'Lexington,  Mass.  02173  * 
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LOGO  TEACHING  MANUAL 


sclf-imtrhctioml  manual  designed  to  enable  students 
in  grades  ^-S  to  leant  eamputer  hinguage 


-  Ihc  LOGO  leaching  Manual  Isrdcsignecl  as  a  self-instrut\tional  nianuai  for  people 
learning  the  LOGCr  eompuler  language.  LOGO  (developed      Boll.  Beranek.  and- Newman. 
Inc  )  IS  a  simple  hut  powerful  language  thai  elementary  School  students  (grades  4-8)  can  use 
successtully  The  UXJO  Teadiing  Manual  is  used  in  yonjXjnption  with  a  computer  terminal 
that  can  access  a  version  of  the  LOGO  language.  Students  wnte  programs  that  make  LOGO 
do  different  tasks.  Hrnphasis  is  given  to  prohlem-solving  t>kills  that  are  concretel)  ilUiitrated 
•b>  the  task  of  programing  a  computer,  including.  Plan'ning  ahead,  revising,  extending,  using 
feedback,  reducing  problems  to  simpler  problems,  "mid  breaking  problems  into  small  steps. 

T]ie  LOao  Teaihing  Sjanual  i<>  organized  as  ;j  sec|uencc  of  booklets,  each  of  which 
teaches  a  nc\v  programing" concept  and  provides  numerous  practice  projects.  Fiaclv  booklet 
includes  a  xeview  of  prerec^iisites.  and  a  fi'nal  problem  tiiat  can  be  used  as  a  test.  Hach 
.concept  is  hiught  in  two  sepahite  booklets  so  that  st-udents  normally  have  a  choice  of  ways 
to^learn  the  concept,  and  students  who  /ia\e  difficult)  with  one  presentation  can  try  ^n 
alternatl^e.  The  concepts  Uiught  are  those  of  the  I-OGO  program  language,  including 
piocedures.  su'bprocedures.  recursion,  inputs  to' procedures,  and  testing  values  for  logical 
decisions.  .  ^         *  ^    /•    .  ^ 


SUIUKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  LiHfO  huihmg  Manual  h  ches  general  problem- 
soKmg  skills  such  as  stating  the  problem  ck^rf),  ihvuhng  a 
problem  mlo  pans,  extending  partial  solutions,  and  using* 
feedback.  ' 

It  uses  the  computer  language  LOGO  as  the  domain  of 
interest  and  teaches  the  programing  concepts  of  LOGO. 
The  booklets  that  make  up  the  manual  include  the 
following  topics.  Introduction,  regular  uses  of  prmt,,fanc> 
u.scs  Qf  print,  protcdures^hanging  procedure  ilefinitions, 
fancy  designs,  supcrpro^Murcs.  the  alphabet  project! 
recursive  procedures*  procedures  vvith  inputs,  LOGO 
operators,  procedures  with  changing  inputs,  MAkL, 
R,VNDOM,  and  RLQULST,  number  games  and  thangmg 
•  input.s,'  Logo  operators  and  testing,  and  number  games 
aiid  testing 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  RENHFICIARIES^ 

Students  in  grades  4  through  8  who  are  learning  LOGO 
arc  the  intended  users  Older  studcjits  learning  LOGO  as  a 
first  computer  language  would  find  the  manual  useful,  but 
would  not  need  to  work  on  all  the  projects. 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  manual  leaches  students.  ( 1 )  lo  use  the  LOGO 
language.  (2)  to  formuhite  and  solve  problems  of  their  own 
aising  1>0G().  C^)  to  divide  problems  into  siibproblems.  (4) 
to  gather  data  and  use  feedback  to  solve  problems,  and  (5) 
to  enjoy  using  LOGO 

l^x  riKRNS  OF  USE 

Booklets  must  be.usv^d  in  prescribed  onlcr  as  indicatcil 
on  the  sequencing  chart  Some  booklets  ma>  be  omitted  if 
the  concepts  ;ire  mastered  in  other  booklets.  The  final 


problem  in, each  booklet  must  be  completed  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  booklet^ The  manual  fias  been  used 
in  two  1/2-hour  sessions  per  week  for  a  school  s^Miiester. 
More  intensive:  use  is  po.ssibk\  but  less  fretiuent  use, 
especially  for  the  early  booklets  would  not  be      •  . 
recommended* 

ass'essment  provisions 

E-ach  booklet  contains  review  prt)blems  that  should  be 
solved  before  proceeding  ti),new  material.  If  review 
problems  prove  difficult,  remedial  work  is* recommended. 
f:ach  booklet  aLso  includes  a  final  problem  that  should  be 
completed  before  moving  to  a  new  booklet.  In  cases  where 
the  final  problem  proves  difficult,  an  alternative  booklet 
that  covers  tlie  same  material  can  often  be  selected, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourth-  and  fifth-grade  students  can  complete  the  manual 
in  approximatel>  20  hours  of  stud>.  Older  students  would 
probablv  progress  more  rapidl>,  especially  if  they  knew  ^ 
how  to  t>pe,  a  skill  required  for  communicating  with  the 
Computer.  The  imlividual  sessions  ,slun;ld  last  at  least  1/2  , 
hour 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  / 

hi  order  to  use  the  manual,  the  student  must  have  access 
to  a  trme-shaiing  computer  that  supports  the  LOG() 
computer  language. 

1hc  teacher  must  be  able  to  answer  questions  about 
LOGO,  help  students  "debug**  their  work. .and  help  with 
the  mechanics  of  using  i^j^computer  terminal.  Teacher 
training  would  lequire  10  hours  of  work  with  LOGO,  and 
can  be  provided  .dmost  entirely  b)  the  teacher  usmg  the 
manual  as  a  student  would. 
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ASSURAN'CES  AND  CLAIMS. 

*  ✓  • 

The  manual  has  not  harmed  anv  of  the  30  students 
exposed  to  iti  It  x:ontains  no  material  likely  to  perpetuate 
■  sexual,  racial,  or  ethnic  biases.  The  LOGO  Teachinf> 
Manual  hhs  never  be.en  used  outside  of  thc^pro(|jJCcr*s 
dkcCt  control,  so  no  assurance  of  replica()ility  or 


transportability  is  possible  at  this  time.  The  manual  was 
used  by  one  tca<^her  who  did  not  know  l6G0  before 
seeing  the  manual,  and  the  tcacljer  experienced  no 
difficulty.  '  , 

The  manual  has  gone  through  four  .complete  tryout-. 
rewrite  cycles  in  4  years  and  represents  the  application  of 
feedback  from  learners  to.  each  revision. 


J 


Rcu Hired  Items 


LQCtO  ivachmi*  Manual 


'    MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouanltl)  Needed 


I  per  student 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


RcplacetncrU  Rate 
and  Cost 


Cost  of  duplication  Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Oistrihtitor' 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learning  Reiearcb  and  Development  Center  . 
"  Univershy  of  Pittsburgh' 
3939  O'Hara  St.  ^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

'  Richard  A.  Roman,  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY  ^  * 

The  LOGO  ^Ttcthing  Manual  is  available  for  duplication 
costs.  Copyright  is  pending.  For  information,  contact: 
Richard  A.  Roman 

Learning  I^tsearch  and  Development  Center' 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hara  St 
-  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 
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SERIES  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM  (SERIES) 


.'1  samcnced  program  to  ,i^ive  snulen(s  injirailes 
experience  in  sohinf*  proJ)lcnis 


2-12 


The  ShRlLS  .Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  is  designed  to  give  students 
c\pcriciK.c  solving  problems  »ind  lo  teach  certain  patterns  lor  exte'nd|iig  se(|ucnces.  The  range 
of  problem  difficulty  spans  gradds  2  through  '12.  Thousands  of  unique  problems, 
cncom|)assing  approximately  400  different  principles^  arc  available.  Problems  arc  sequenced 
into  50  fevels  of  difficulty,  each  representing  several  princi{)les. 

The  Sf-RlliS  program  provides  the  kind  of  responsive  environment  that  is  impossible 
without  a  computer,  and  represents  a  ua>  in  w^hich  computers  can  contribute  to  changing 
the  content  traditionallv  taught  in  the  schools.  The  empha(iis  in  the  program  is  oA  problem 
sol\ing\iMd  thinking  skills  such  us  stating  the  problem  clearly,  gathering  data,  using  feedback, 
creating  and  testing  h\pothesQs,  and  knowing  when  to  stop  working  on  a  problem. 

i'\er\  problem  is  based  on  a  rule  Jl'or  extending  a  sequence  of  terms  that  the  student 
must  infer.  To'  help  infer  the  rule,  the^student  can  ask  for , more  data  or  guess  thtt  next  term. 
The  program*  provides  feedback  on  the  guess,  incorporating  it  into  the  se(|uence  if  it  is- 
correct,.  Self  testing  and  data  collection  continue  unttU  the  sfudcrit  asks  to  change  to  a  new 
pu//lc.  Between  problems,  the  student  is  given  performance,  feedback,  is*  told  .the  level  of  the  , 
last  problem,  and  is  asked  to  choosy  a  nevv  \\:\<t\  for  the  next  f)robleni.  Problems  are     .    ,  . 
provided  until  the  student  stops  for  the/cfay.  -          '  -    '  " 

The  rules  that  fornv  the  basjs  fof  the  prpblenus  include: 

L  Repeat  the  same' terms  forever  t6J,(),l,6,l,6fU0>l-")  *  - 

2.  Increment  the  last  term  in  some  alphabet,  usually  the  English  letters  or  the  integers 
(5,6.7.8.9,10,...)  (A.C,E;G,1,...)  *  ,  ..  '  . 

3  Place  terms  from-lwo  sequences  next  to  each  other  ( I  A,2BJC,4D.5E,6F,.,.) 

4.  fake  every  other  term  of  the  new  setpience  from  two  other  sequences 
(6.1, 6,2,6,3,6,4 .y.)  *         ;^  .  •         -  ^  .  - 

5,. Those  rules  can      combined  to  p/oduce  complex  sequences  '         •*  ^ 

( 1.1,6.2,3,4,8,5,5,10,10.1  1, 7:22j2-,23.9.46,...)   ^      •  . 


/ 


SUBJKn\AREA(S)  '  ( 

This  program  teaches  problem  solving  skills  such  as  ^ 
staling  problems,  gathering  data,  using  feedback,  and 
testing  hypothc.scj>  The  content  includes  rules  and  problems 
from  mathematics  and  English 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Students  in  grades  2  through  12  will  find  problems  of 
appropriate  difficulty  in  the  program. 


,  (JOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  SERIES^  program  is  intendciJ  tO'icach  students:  (I) 
To  use  feedback  more  effectively,  (2)  t\>  test  hypotheses, 
„(3)  lo  gather  data  when  needed'.  (4).  to  li^nprove  skills  at 
extending  se(|uences,  and  (5)  to  enjoy  solving  problems. 

\ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  can  be  used  without  rcstriclii»V  Students 
choose  their  own  levels  i)f  difficulty  within  the  program, 
and  may  enter  at  uny  time.  \  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS      ,  ' 

Placement  within  the  program  is  unnecessary  since 
.students  choose  and  adjust  their  own  levels  of  difficulty 
continuously.  Progress  within  the  .program  is  reported  to 
the  teacher  and  student  after  each  session.  A  progress 
►  graph  is  printc,d,  separating  the  nu^st  current  woVkW'rom  the 
-earlier  work.  '  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  restrictions  arc  placed  on  the  amount  of  time  that 
.students  work.  It  is  recommended  that  students  «spend 
about  5  hours  on'^the  program  during  the  course  of  a 
school  semester,  but  considerably  different  patterns  of  use* 
could  be  equally  bcneficiak  '0 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

\  To  use  the  program,  the  school  must  have  access  to  a 
time-sharing  computer  system  capable  of  running  programs 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  The  program  requires  a  teletype 
or  teletype-compatible  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT),  and  is 
enhanced  if  run  on  a  CRT  capable  of  erasing  selective 


lie 
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lines  and  positioning  the  ^-ursor,  such  ';is  the  DA^APOINT^ 
3300*  Approximately  3  months  of  expert  programing  would 
be  required  to  ad«ipt  the  program  to  other  time  sharing 
systcm,<      *         "  *  *  ^ 

Teacher  orientation,  available  fropi  the  developer* 
requires  approximate!)  £  houns.  Each  student  needs  l/i 
hour  qn  the  terminal  to  learn  the  n6cessar>  niUnagement 
skills 'for  accessing  the  progi^ani  and  performance  vvithin  the 
program.  Students  work  individual!)  on  the  program.  An> 
school  organization  that  allows  students  to  work,  at  their 
own  pace»  oji  different  objectives  within, the  same 
classroom,  e;in  sujpport  work  on  the  program,  , 
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A^SSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  *  ^ 

In  2  jears  of  pilot  testing  in  u  single  school,  no  reports  * 
of  harm  to  any  students  were  received.  Thij  SERIES 
program  is  asexual  and  contains  no  materials  that  could  be 
construed  as  displaying  racial  br  ethnic  bias, 

Jhe  program  ;ha§  never  been  used  out,sidc  of  the 
producer's  direct  control,  so  no  assurance  of  replicabilit) 
or  transportabilit)  is  possible  at  this  time.  At  the  field  test 
sjte»  the  program  opcratcs^with  minimal  producer 
intervention,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  prograVn  wiJI 
operate  successfully  a,t  other  sites. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMISNT 


Rcquirca  licms 


Scru's  Computer  Asmted  Inunutwn 
Pro}*nim 


Quaniiiy  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Rcplacemeni  Rate 
and  Cos  I 


Source  if  Different 
from  Disiribuinr 


I  per  computer  system 


.Cost  of  duplication  Rcu,sable 


DEVELOPEK/AUTHOR; 

Learning  Research  and.  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
.  3939  O'Hara  St,  *     .  *  ' 

Pittsburgh. -Pa,  15260 

Richard  A,  Roman,  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY  ... 

The  SERIES  prograi?  is  available  for  duplication  costs. 
Copyright  is  pending.  For  information,  contact:  - 
Richard  A.  Roman         .  •    '  ,  ' 

•Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University 'of  Pittsburgh 
.3939  O'Hara  St.  I 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,.  15260 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGHER  LEVEL  THINKING 
ABILITIES  (HLTA) 


An  insirucjional  system  in  \i'liicli  icachcrs  learn 

sirutcgies  that  increase  snnlents^abiiities  to 
,  '  solve  problems 


Xhis  lo\v-c(»sl,  niass-cliffusihle,  conipelcncy-bascd  inslruclional  sysloni  includes  all 
nlalcrials  and  prococluros  for.3()  hours  of  instruclh)n.  Organized  into  28  inslruclional 
scijucnccs.  or  unils.  il  is  conduclcd  as  an  inscrvicc  workshop  or  prcscrvicc  course.  Teachers 
learn  lo  use  leaching  slralegies  lhal  inX;rease  Ihe  sludents'  abililies  lo  solve  problems  hy 
calegori/iiig  factJ\,  drawing  j^enerali/alions  from  ihese  lacls,  and  applying  ihem  lo  unknown  ^ 
silualions.  As  a  resull  of  leachers  using  Ihesfi  leaching*slrali;gies»  siudenls  learn  whys  and 
hows,  rather  llian  niemori/e  fads  Thcj  learn  lo  use  sound  judgnienl  and  lo  solve  problems 
crcativeK,  as  wejl  as  lo  assimilalc  large  bodies  of  knowledge.  Each  of  ihe  leaching  slralegies 
\i$  learned  through  a  series  of  live  steps.  ( I )  The  skill  is  introduced  with  the  leader  playing 
,  role  of  a  classroom  teacher  and  the  teachers  playing  the  rdle  of  students,  (2)  Ihc  theory  of 
the  skill  is  presented,  (3)  the  skill  is  broken  into  iis  component  parts  and  simulated  in  small 
groups,  (4)  the  strategy  is  dqnionslratcd  with  laboratory  students,  and  (5)  each  tcach^^  uses 
subject  area  skill  \viih  regular  .sludcMils.  . 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^  ' 

riie  subject  are%  is  developing  higher  jeCel  thinking 
abilities  in  students. 

INTP:NDKI)  USERS  AN!)  BENEFICIARIES 

Classroom  Icichcrs  tfnd.  indirccll).  the  sludcnLs 
'theniselws  are  the  intended  users. 

C()A1.(S)  OR  PURPOSE(Sj 

The  purpose  of  this  inslruLliunal  svslcm  is  U>  prepare 
teachers  lo  use  teaching  slralegiesy  which  increase  the 
abilities  of  students  U)  suKe  problems  b>  ealcguri/ing  faels, 
dravung  geUerali/alions  from  these  laels,  and  applying  them 
to  unknown  silualions. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  materials  are  sequenliail)  organ i/ed  toward  the 
cumulative, attainment  of  the  staled  objectives.  The  training 
design  inchides  exlwisive  participant  inleraelion  for 
feedback,  simulation  trials,  and  interdependent  action,  f'or 
this  reason,  all  participants  are  recjuired  t04Conimit 
themselves  to  full  attendance  at  all  worl^shop  sessions, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Parlieipanls  in  Hhis  system  need  lo  have  a  classroom 
population  with  whom  they  may  f)raclice  the  skills  and  for 
"whom  the)  can  prepare  their  material  Self-evaluation  is 
employed  throughout  the  materials. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  V 

I  his  system  is  organi/»ed  into  2X  units  consisting  of 
hours  of  instruetiun  It  niav  be  eundueled  either  as  a 
campus  course  or  as  a  workshop  ^  , 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES    '  , 

Small, groups  of  students  are.  necessary. for  the  practice 
sessions:  regular  classrooms  can  be  used  fo,r  the  laboratory 
experience.  Ideally,  participants  in  the  program  should' 
spcjid  full  time  for  2  weeks.  Ho\Cever»  options  include 
schedules  for  a  methods  or  an  extc«sion  course.  Details  arc 
presented  in  the  instructor's  manual. 

Personnel  Required  for  Frod.ucl  Adoption  and  ImpiitmentatioQ 

One  instructor  is  needed  for  each  24  participants. 
Ideall)*,  12  lo  15  participants  is  considered  the  optimum 
si^e  for  small  groups. 

The  prospective  instructor  needs  lo  be  Janiiliar  wifh*the 
inslruclional  program  and  "must,  on  the  first  fUauiing  • 
occasion,  have  the  onsile  assistance  of  an  experienced  - 
trainer. 

There  are  no  sp^eiaradininislralive  considerations.  If  ^fie 
class  is  conducted  during  school  hours,  arraifgements  must 
be  made  both  for  classroom  us^  and  released  lime 'of 
participants.  . 

Three  participants  and  one  instructor  h  the  mininium 
needed  for  product  tryout.  For  full  impact,  it  is^  % 
recommended  that  all  staff  members  of  a  target  unit 
participate  in  the  program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  cLaIMS  v,^  ' 

Assurances 

During  a  seres  of  trial  workshops,  participants  were 
repeatedly  as):ed  for  feedback  conce riling  the  system. 
While  criticisms  were  used  lo  revise  the  system,  there  were 
no  reports  from  parlicipaiK5>:  trainers,  or  iinplen^'nters  * 
indicating  that  physical,  psychological,  or  sociological  harm 
had  been  experienced.  / 

Social  fairness  issues  were  eonsidered  ^during  interim 
rounds  of  tiial  and  revision,  resulting  in  some  earl> 
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niodifitalions  of  this  s>slcin  While  the  generic  "he"  is 
'  soniclinics  uscvl  when  referring  lo  persons  v)f  either  sc\»  the 
svsleni  is  gcnerall>  fair  and  has  been  posilivelv  atccf  !ed  as 
such. 

jhiis  system  was  designed  with  the  intention  tjijt  it  be 
re|iitivel\  easy  to  use;  by  persons  whose  roles  involved  the  ' 
trimiing  of  teaehers.  Developers  of  the  system  have 
observed  that  teacher  educators  who'  were  familiar  with  the  ' 
content  of  the  s\steni  have  had  experience  as  trainees  in 
workshops  usitig  (tie  sysleni.  hitye  hud  a  cotraining  ' 
experience  with  someone  Vamiliar  wMlh  the  use'  of  this 
system,  anu«liave  been  able  to  satisfactorily* conduct  it.  An 
aJternate  version  of  the  syste^ii  was  created  by^  the  *  •  * 
de\elopers  based  on  an  early  assumption  tliat  the  first 
version  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  conduct.  Subsequeixt 
observation  ixC  field  test  sites  indicated  that  both  versions  ^ 
were  relati\elM  eas\  to  use,  while  dalci  from  participants 
indicated  no  vlifferenee  in  outcomes.  * 

Claims       '  *  •  * 

Field  t?sting  of  the  materials  beg*m  in  *ind  was 

continued  on  each  of  the  two  versit>ns  in  \atious  settings  in 


Uic  Patifie  Northwest  until  their  jfempletioH  in  1970,  Data 
collet ted'from  volunteer  tr*iinecs  who  attended  field  trial 
workshops  indicate  the  following  results.  .  j 

I  Of  290  trainees*  15  percent  reported  satisfaction  with 
the  training.  '  , 

2.  On  a  locally  prodiieed.*l2-iteni  cognitive  test,  the; 
metin  scores  from  37Hhiinees  were  comjjarabje  to  mean 
scores 
field 


s  froif  a  group  of  advanced  traintrsi  (experts)  in  the 


3  Audiotapes  of  classroonrdiscussions  collected  from  28 
teachers  before  and  after-^trainhig  showed  statistically 
significant  change  on  5  of  8  behaviors  ^iresented  in  the  . 
system.  .  . 

•       .  ■  •  '  ♦ 

This  system  was  developed  ov'er  a  4-year  period  involving, 
repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K-12  teachers. 
The  evaluation  included  pilot  trials^  interim  formative 
testing,  .and  a  summative  field  test.         ,  > 


M'ArfeRIA.LS  AND.  EQUIPMENT 


'\Hluircd  Items 


Quantiif  Needed 


Cost  per  Uem  in 
DolKirs 


Replricemoni  Rale 
.  and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Participant  iiKUcrtaK' 
Instructor's  manti.tl 


I  tor  caelf  participant 
I  for  each  trainer 


1-2,00 
1^25 


Reusable. 


\  filni^ini  '\kaling  wtih  lt.*.lings  and  c*»ntr*tstaig  euIlurLs"  is  utdi/ud  in  one  una.  Iliu  insiruultir'.s  nKin«Ml  recommends  three  specific  pussi- 
hiliUes  (to  he  selected  ioeolly ).  or  the  instructor  may  have  a  smiirf>le'substilalc^  avaiLtbIc/  ' 


DEVELOPERyAUTHpR: . 

1 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  ^Laboriitory 
Lindsay  BIdg.        »  *  '  - 

710  SW.  2d  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg,  97204  '  . 


John  A-  McOoHum,  Senior  Author  *' 
Rose  Marje  Davis,/Ct5^uthor  * 

AVAILABILITY 

Development  of  Higher  Level  Tii^nkmg  Abiliiics  (HLTA) 
was  copyrighted  iri  J972,  and  copyright  Ls  held  by  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  laboratory.  It  is  (Currently 
^availj^blc.from  the  distributor:  — \ 

Commercial  Educational  Distflouting^Servoc&s 
'  P.O.  Box  3711 

Portland.  Oreg.'  97208 
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FACILITATING  INQUIRY  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


An  instructional  system  which  trains  teachers  in 
behaviors  which  encourage  students  to  inquire  and 
become  autonomous  learners 


<^Jhis  low-cost,  nuiss-diffiisible,  competenc>-based  instruction  s>j>tein  includes  all  materials 
and  procedures  for  40-45  hours  of  instruction-  as  a  campus  course  or  inservice  workshop. 
The  instruc»'^n  is  organized  jato  18  instructional  sequences  or  units.  Each  sequence  provides. 
Notes  to  leadery,  leader  preb/ration,  list  of  participant  materials,  step-by-stcp  procedures 
including  rationale,  timing,  schedule  and  leader  input,  and  participant  handouts.  While 
progrt»ssing  through  the  se^jucnces  for  learning  each  teacHiing  technique,  the  participant  learns 
to  identify  the  technU^ue,  practices  it,  and  finally  practices  applying  it  to  a  subject  area  in 
the  classroom. 

Teachers  who  complete  the  training  program  learn  to  perform  27  specific*  behavjors  that 
encourage  pupils^  t^o  inquire  ;nid  becOme  autonomous  learners.  In  broad  terms^  they  develop 
abilities  To  i<^entify,  practice,  and  u^e  certain  interaction  patterns  that  allow  students  to 
inquire,  lielp  students  grow  in  ability  to  learn  independently,  and  reveal  student  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  inquiry  processes,  to  identify*  what  students  do  when  the>  inquire,  how  they 
grow  as  inquirers,  and  to  diagnose  and  evaluate  where  individual  students  are  on  a 
continuum  of  inquirer  grgwth,  and  to  .<^arry  out  ar\d  assess  their  own  learnings 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  inslructionaLprogram  discusses  inquixy^ilevelppment 
of  students^  ♦ 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Classroom  leacherj?  and,  indirectiv,  the  students 
'themseKes  arc  the  intended  users  and  b^ieficiaries, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

This  instructional  program  is  designed  to  assist  teachers 
in  developing  and  improving  the  following  ^abilities;  (1)  To 
identify,  practice,  and  gam  skill  in  using  18  inquiry  tactical^ 
moves  which  allow  students  to  inquire,  help  students  grow 
in  their  ability  to  |earn  independently,  rfnd  reveal  student 
mtitudes  and  perceptions  of  inquiry  processes;  (2)  to 
identify  what.studbnts  do  when  they  inquire,, how  they 
grow  as  inquirers,  and  diagnose  and  evaluate  where 
individual  student^  are  6n  a  continuum  of  inquirer  growth;  ' 
anc|*<3)  to  tfy  out,  practice,  and  gain  skill  in  helping  one 
another  learn.  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  U^E  ,  ^  .  . 

These  materials  are  sequentially  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attiiinment  of  the  st*1ted  objectives.  The  training 
design  includes  extensive  participant  intcractioii  for 
feedback,  simi|,lation  trials,  and  interdependent  action  For 
this  reason,' all  participants  are  required  to  commit 
themselves  to  fulr  attendance  at  all  workshop  sessions, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Fa^dhaun^  lnquir\  in.  thi  Claxsroom  has  been  deemed 
appropriate  as  an  initial  experience  for  classroom  teachers 
and,  thereforcff  fHiS  no  prerequisites.  Throughout  the 


workshop,  participants  evaluate  their  learning  by  mutual 
feedback,  self-testing  yC  g.,  paper/pencil  tests),  and  .skill 
practice. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  18  instructional  units  are  cumulative  and  intended 
for  use  in  a  40-  to  45-hour  workshop  or  campus  course. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES*  * 

As  a  minimum  requjrement,  a  leader  needs  to  have 
completed  the  prograni  as  a  participant  A  qualified  le*ader 
can  conduct  the  prograjn  for  a  maximum  of  24'  ' 
participants. 

»  *  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  of  Harmlcssncss 

During  a  series  of  trial  workshops,  partici|6ants /were  ^ 
repeatedly  asked  for  feedback  Concerning  thiis  system.  \^ 
While  criticisms  were  used  to  revise  the  system,  there  were 
no  reports  from  pajticipants,  tfainersi  or  implementers 
indicating  that  physical,  psychologicaj,  or  sociological  harm 
had  been  ex"perienced.  This  system  blecame  commercially 
available  more  than  2  years  ago.  The  developer  has 
received  no  reports  of  h^rm  or  perceived  risks  during  this- 
time.        ^  I  .  . 

Ass'urances  olf  Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues  were*  considered  during  interim 
rounds  of  trial  and  revision  of  this  system.  While  the 
generic  "he"  is  sometimes  used  whert  referring  to  persons 
of  either  sex,  the  &>stem  has  been  positively  accepted  as 
fair,  V  , 
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Assurances  of  Replicability 

This  system  was  designed  for  relativel)  easylise  b>  those 
\vhose  roles  involve  the  training  of  teachers.  Given 
familiarit)  with  the  content  of  the  system,  a  trainee 
expericftee  in  gohig  tfirough  the  workshop,  and  a  cotrainmg 
experience  with  a  person  familiar  with  the  system,  the 
developer  has  observed  that  te.acher  trainers  have  been 
able  to  use  the  svstem  successfully.  . 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

Field  tests  of 'the  materials  in  this  system  were  conducted 
between  November  1969  and  October  1970.  ^ith  the  field 
test  population  of  143  persons  from  6'test  sites— 2  in 
Alaska.  Z  in  Oregon,  I  in  Washington,  and  Ijin  Montana 

Data  collected  durmg  the  field  trials  provided  the 
following  results.  *  ^ 

*  I.  Of  the  143  traniees.  9U  percent  perceived  the  training 
to 'be  satisfvinu  and  worthwhile. 


2.  Of  the  143  trainees.  81  percent  reported  the  strategy 
taught  as  being  practical  and  useful. 

3.  Trainees  showed  statistically  significant  cognitive  gains 
on  a  locally  produced  concept  test  admii^tered  before  and 
after  the  training.  This  gain  was  found  tu  exist  6  months 
after  training, 

4.  Two  audiotapes  of  classroom  interaction— one 
collected  before  training  and  the  second  after  training  was 
completed— showed  that  trainees  exhibited 'more  inquiry 
behaviors  in  their  verl)al  interaction  after  the  training  than 
before.  *  ^  • 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

This  system  was  developed  over  a  4-year  period  involving 
repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  teachers. 
Evaluation  included  pilot  trials,  interim  formative  testing, 
and  a  summative  field  test  where  developers  wtre  not 
involved.  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  ItcmN 


Participant  materials  ^ 
Leader "s  guide       .  ^' 
Audio  mstmetionat  m<^tc:rials 


Ouanm\  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
DolLirN 


I  for  each  participant 
rfor  each  trainer 
I  for  each  t/ainer 


10.50 
15.70. 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 
Reusable 


k;velopex/author: 

f  NorthH^est  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  BIdg. 

710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
'  Portland,  Orcg.  97204 

^  Fred  E.  Newton,  Author/Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

Facilitating  'Inquiry  in .  the  Classroom  was  completed  in 
1970.  It*  is  cuncntly  avattabie  from  the  distributor:  ^ 

Commercial-Educational  Distributing^  Services  I 
•  F.O.  Box  3711 

.  .Pdrtiand,  Dreg.  97208  ' 


■'  3:^8 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 


<  ( 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  DE VE LOPMEN 


A  multimedia  program  to  train  tcadiers  to  exhibit 
behaviors  which  lead  to  inquiry'skill  development 
in  students 


The  Instructional  Staff  Development  (ISD)  program  is  designed  to  train  teachers  to  r 
exhibit  behaviors  which  lead  to  inquiry  skill^evelopment  m  students.  The  program  is 
'  designed  for  I  school  year  and  includes  18  instructional  sessions,  lasting  2-1/2  -to  3  hours, 
plus  15  practice  sessions  of  about  1  hour  each.  The  instructional  materials  are  divided  into 
six  components  which  are  to  be  implemented  in  sequential  fashion.  A  trainer's  manual  for 
each  component  is  the  focal  point  for  implementation  activities.  The  manual  provides  step- 
b>-step  instructions  for  preparation,  execution,  and  evaluation  of^tHe  training  activities. 

The  gaining  package  also  includes  32  transparencies,  handout  materials  for  teacher  use, 
30  minutes  of  model  video  tapes,  and  1  hour  of  practice  audiotapes:  The  teachers  are  viewed 
as  learners  Jn  this  program,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  planning  and  presenting  lessons  in 
a'microtcaching  session  and  assessing  results  with  the  help  of  the  trainer  to  determine 
whether  the  lesson  was  carried  out  according  to  plan.  Other  trainer^s  responsibilities  mclude 
conducting  prcasscssment/postassessment  and  initiating  and  mamtainmg  discussion  without 
judgmg  rightness'or  wrongness  to  help  teachers  conduct  an  inquiry  into  their  own  inquiry 
teaching  .  '  - 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teacher  education,  biology,  and  social  studies- 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Intended  users  and  beneficiaries  are  junior  and  'senior 
high  school  teachers  who  work  with  a  wide  range  of 
learning  levels.  Although  the  program  has  been  designed 
and  field  tested  vMth  bioiog)  and  social  studies  teachers, 
University  of  Nebraska  personnel  have  reported  successtui 
use  of  the  program  vwiih  elementary  teachers  and  teachers 
in  mathematics,  art;  and  English. 

g6aL(S)  or  PURPOSE(S) 

The  ISD  program  has  been  designed  to  help  teachers. 
(1)  To  control  and  modify  their  instructional  influence 
behaviors,  (2)  to  use  cognitive  ur  structuring  skills  and 
affective  behaviors  copJucive  to  inquiry  to  plan  lessons, 
present  .them,  and  evaluate  the  results,  (3)  to  develop  a 
series  of  sequential  lessons  whiOh  incorporate  content, 
process,  and  teaching  strategies,  and  (4)  to  increase 
effectiveness  m  choosing  stratcgie-j  to  best  suppiirt  students 
ura  variety  of  learning  situations. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  instructional  matoriaN  consist  principally  of  six 
component  trainer  manuals  m  th,e  following  sequence 
Component  I    Inquiry  Orientation.  Component  II  Inquiry 
Influence,' Component  III    inquiry  SkilK.  Component 
IV' ^Behavioral  OSjeetives.  Component  V    Pupil  Centered 
Intiuiryf  and  Component  \'l  -  Affective  Behavrors 

1  he  components  were  designed  to  be  presented  in  the 
above  order:  however,  there  is  no  indication  that,  the 
components  couM  not  be  used  in  any  other  sequence.  The 


sessions  in  each  component^  however,  should  be  presented 
in  the  order  of  appearance. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Pretests  and  positests  are  provFdcd  for  each  component 
to  be  used  by  the  trainer  to  determine  progress  of  each 
individual  teacher.  Opinionnaires  are  provided  in  each 
component  for  assessing  teachers*  reactions  to  the 
activities,  instructional  procedures,  and  assessment  devices. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Forty-eight  hours  of  formal  instructional  time  ajp 
required  to  complete  the  program  and  attain  the  expected 
results  in  the  case  of  the  average  teacher.  The  program  is 
designed  to  be  taught  during  approximately  \b  biweekly  , 
sessions  of  3  hours  each  during  the  school  year.  In 
addition,  15  hours  o/ microteaching  are  carried  out  aS 
practice  sessions.  The  developers  recommend  that  the 
above  schedule  be  carried  out  without  major  changes. 
However,  in  two  implementation  sites,  it  was  found  ftiat 
concentrated  sessions  during  the  summer  with  occasional 
followup  sessions  were  more  effective  than  a  full  year  of 
biweekly  sessums. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Standard  audiovisual  equipment,  including  camera  and 
technician,  is  required  m  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  for 
microteaching.  Organizational  requirements  should  include 
released  time  for  the  trainer  to  plan  and  conduct  training. 
In  considering  special  user  requirements,  *it  is  suggested 
that,  the  trainer  catalog  and  use  video  tapes  of  the  teacher 
participants,  rather  than  model  tapes,  to  overcome 
rCvSistanee  often  provided  to  the  "ideal"  classroom  setting. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 

The  ISD  package  was  field  tested  during  the  school  year 
1971-72  at  four  sites  in  Nebraska.  Five  trainers  were 
involved  in  the  study  along  with  24  teachers  (primarily 
social  studies  and  biology)  at  the  junior  and  senior  high^^ 
school  levels.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  tissess  the 
^effectiveness  of  the  program  and  trainers  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  behaviors  of  teachers  when  the  developers  were' 
not  directly  involved.  , 

Assessments  of  the  trainers'  performances  indicated  that 
major  activities  in  all  components  were  implemented  as 
written  and  j^Jl  four  trainers  generally  modeled  inquiry 
behaviors  throughout  the  six  components. 

Assessments  of  the  teachers*  performances  indicated  that 
all  teachers  used  more  inquiry  behaviors  and  were  able  to 
demonstrate  the  pupil-centered  inquiry  model.  In^'all  cases, 
the  amount  of  factual  data  was  reduced  while  data 
interpretation  and  analysis  increased.  Osc  of  specific 


affective  inquiry  behaviors  by  participating  teaohers  and 
their  students  increased  with  '^openness''  behaviors 
occurring 'more  frequently  than  **inquiry-orientation" 
behaviors  Students^indicsited  that  they  enjoyed  their  work, 
exhibited  increased  '^openness"  behaviors,  and  tended  to 
prefer  inquiry  to  other  learning  strategies. 

Feedback  indicated  that  the  audio-video  compone'nts 
needed  improvement,  and  these  revisions  were  made.  It 
was  evident  that  some  trainers  were  having  trouble  using 
the  manuals  Based  on  actual  work  with  some  trainers  at 
implementation  sites,  it  was  decided  by  McREL  staff  that  5 
days'  orientation  and  training  time  was  necessary. 

During  the  field  test  and  developmental  stages,  tcacherst 
were  asked  to  complete  an  opinionnaire  to'  elaborate  tfieir 
successes,  failures,  and/o/'dissatisfactions  with  the  program. 
Many  of  the  statements  included  technical  difficulties  with 
manuals  or  equipment  which  were  largely  corrected  during 
the  revision  process. 


.  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


ISD  package  (6  training  manuals,  3  reels 
of  video  tape,  2  reels  of  audiotape,  32 
transparencies,  and  carrying  case) 

Handout  materials  (included  in  package) 


Quantity  Needed 


1  per  10-12  teachers 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost- 


300.00 


15.00  for 
replacement 


Source  if  Different 
fron?^  Distributor 
 r 


Reusable 


Consumable 


DEVELOPEH/AUTHOR:  ,    '  ^ 

■   'Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

.     (McREL)  ; " 

.    7302  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo^  64  >U 

With  cooperation  of  Teachers  College 
University^  of  Nebraska  ^  , 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  68508 


1 


Paul  G.  Koutnik,  Development  of  Inquiry  Skills  (DIS) 
Coordinajtor«  McREL  ' 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

The  ISD  package  is  currently  availj^*ble  at  McREL. 
Brochures,  p^icelists,  and  product  descriptions  are 
available  at  the  laboratory.  A  5-year  developmental 
copyright,  applied  for  in  1972,  should  remain  in  effect  until 
1977.  A  search  is  underway  for  a  commercial  publisher. 
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MIIMICOURSE  9   HIGHER  COGNITIVE 
QUESTIONING 


A  training  course  for  preparing  ti^achers  to  help 
It^iilents  (grades  4'SKto  think  carefully  and 
logically 


J 


Minuour.se  9.  Higher  Cognitive  Questioning  is  pne  of  a  series 'developed  by  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  a/ui  Development.  Minicourses  are  short  te^acher- 
training  courses  that  use  the  microteach  technique  to  improve  specific  teaching  skills. 
Microteaching,  in  whch  teachers  are  video  taped  while  practicing  .short  lessons  with  a  small 
number  of  studen^,  originated  in  the  Stanford  University  intern  program.  The  method  is  an 
attertipt  to  get  teachers  actively  involv^ul  while  they  learn  and  to  let  them  learn  "by^ 
practicing  new  skills,  rafher  than  hearing  or  reading  about  them."^ 

The  purpose  of  Minicouys^  9  is  to  train  teacliers  bf  grades  4-8  tb  make  greater  use  of 
higher  cognitive  questions.  By  asking  students  to  support  their  generalizations,  to  make 
predictions,  and  to  give  opinions,  teachers  ciui  help  children  develop  their  abilities  to  think 
carefully  and  logically  about  a  subject.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is- easier  for  teachers  to 
determine  whtflher  students  know  answers  than  to  judge  their^use  of  the  information  to  solvO 
new  problems.  Pa.st  studies  show  thai  as  many  as. 60  percent  of  teachers'  questions  require 
students  to  reoall  simple  facts,  that  aboi/t  20.  percent  require  students  to  '*thitik,'*  and  that  . 
the  remaining  20  percent  are  procedural.  Minicoursc  9  is  designed  to  help  teachers  reverse 
this  past  trend  and  to  get  students  engaged  in  more  Simplex  thinking. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  mservice  or  preserMce  traming  m 
questioning  students.  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The ^'in tended^ users  are  ^i^ichers  o^^^ades  4  to  8. 

GOAUSrOR  PURP()SE{S) 

*rhe 'goals  are  to  provide  teachers  with  skills  in  higher  | 
cognitive  questioning  so  that  students  will  ^obtain  a  sense  of 
<fompetencc,  a  feeling  that  they  can  answer  difficult 
^questions  and  have  worthwhile  thoughts,  artd  a  desire  to 
contribute  to  discussions. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Using  Benjamin  Bloom  s  taxonomy  of  cognitive  objectives 
as  a  base,  the  developers  have  identified  six  types  of 
questions  ^commonly  used  by  teachers:  Knowledge, 
comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis'^i^and 
evaluation.  While  Minicourse  9  instructs  teacher.^  how  to 
classify  and  write  all  six  question  types,  rtiost  of  the  cour.se 
emphasizes  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation  questions 

To  acquire  pri)fieieney  in  asking  these  t>pc.s  of  questions, 
teaehers  follow  this  instruetional  pattern.  -Read  the 
appropriate  seeti<.)n  from  the  tcaeher's  handbook  outlmmg.  » 
the  skills  ti)  practiee,  view  an  ir.struetional  film  showing 
how  these  questions  ean  he  used  in  ekisses  tind  view  a 
model  lesson  film  showing  eorreet  u.se  of  skills,' phiU  a  10 
to  15  minute  lesson  using  these  skills,  mierotcaeh  the 
lesson,  view  the  video  tape  to  evaluate  pecformanee,  prepare 
a  new  lesson  plan,  rcteaeh  and  relape  it,  and  re  evaluate 
the  final  performance.  Transeripts  uf  mojel  lessons  are 
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printed  in  tIjV  handbook  so  that  teachers  may  read  many 
correct  examples  of  using  higher  cognitive  questions.  To 
help  teachers  review  the  skills  learned  in  this  IS^day 
minicoursc,  follovvup  activities  are  suggested  for  future 
practice. 

Ujiits  are  sequenced  according  to  ip^creasing  difficulty. 
The  course  materials  consist  of  teacher*s  and  coordinator's 
handbooks  and  six  rec^s^'Of  16mm  color  film. 

ASSESSMENT  .PROVISIONS 

Teacher  trainee**^ evaluate  their  own  performance. 
Learning  exercises  With  answers  afe  provided  for  each  of 
the  chapters  in  the!  teacher's  handbook.  Self-evaluatibn 
forms  are  also  provided  for  each  microteach  and  reteach 
segment.  Direct  supervision  is  neither  required  nor 
suggested,  ^  * 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Fifteen ^days^one  hour  per  day.  Optional  followup 
activities  arfTprovided. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Initial  eost  to  the  user  ineludcs^the  purehase  of  the 
instruetional  films.  The  coordinator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Eaeh  teacher  taking  the  eourse  will  require  a 
handbook  as  eonsumable  evaluation  forms  and  eheeklists 
are  provided  therein. .Initially  the  sehool  or  distriet  should 
provide  20 ^minute  blank  video  tapes,  to  be  used  by  each 
teaehcr  for  mieroteaehing  and  evaluation.  These  tapes  ean 
be  reused  by  teachefs  taking  the  course  later. 

Audiotape  feedbaek  ean  be  used  by  distriets  for  whieh  ^  s 
the  purehase  of  a  video  taping  system  and  video  tape  would 
be  a  finaneial  burden.  Reselireh  eomparisons  of  video  tape 
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and  audiotape  feedback  .suggest  th«it*  Mmkourst  9  e«iii  be 
usecl  vvrth  au'diotape  without  lessening  its  effeetivep^ess.* 
Beeaijse  this  eourse  deals  with  verbal  skills,  the  teacher 
'does,  ngt  need  to  re!)  on  visual  feedback  to  determine  how 
well  the>  are  being  learned.  •On  the  other  hand,  visual 
feedback  is  m^Uivating  to  must  teachers  and  enhances  their 
interest  |in  Jhc  minicourse. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  InipkmenJation 

A  eoordirjator  recruits  teaehcrs*tu  taie  the  course,  / 
rntroduees'  the  eourse  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
-the  course  schedule,  and  maintains  the  video  tape 
equipment,  Anv  staff  member  could  fill  this  role,  but  it  is 
usualK  filled  bv  a  principal  i)r  district  super\is^>r- 

ASSt'RANCEvS  AND  CLAIMS  .  . 

O-iftv-four  tUachers  who.  partKipatcd^n  *the  main  field  test 
of  this  minicourse  weiA;  asked  to  rate  it  according  to  . 


usefulness.  Fift)-two  percent  rated  the  course  as  much 
better  than  other  inserviec  education  experiences,  33 
percent  rated  it  better,  and  15  percent  rated  it  as  equal. 
None  rated  it  as  worse  than  other  inserviec  experiences. 
^Ninet)  six  percent  felt  that  MtuiLOurse  9  had  improved 
Jheir  overall  teaching.  None  of  the  participants  felt*  that  the 
course  had  dttrimental  effect.  . 

FiellJ  testing  witli  80  teachers  from  2  California  school 
'districts  demonstrated  that  Mtnuounc  9  increased  the 
percentage  of  teachers*  higher  cognitive  questions  and  that 
2  student  response  measures— frequency  and  length  of 
higher  cognitive  responses- both  increased  favorably  as  a 
consequence  of  the  coucse. 

More  than  100  teachers  in  27  schools  from  10  districts 
in  the  United  States*  participated  in  the  operational  field 
test  of  Minicourse  9,  .The  operational  field  test  is  conducted 
without  developer  participation  and  is  -wholly  coordinated 
b>  district  or  school  personnel  Thi^,  field  test  established 
the  replicability  and  transportability  of  the  course. 


:  MATERIALS 

AND  .EQUIPMENT 

RcquKcd  Ittm\ 

Ou<intit\  Needed 

C*osi  per  Ucm  in 
DolKirs 

Replacement  Kate  - 
andjCost 

Source  if  Different  " 

from  Di'strt!)ulor 
 /  .  

Instructional/model  films 

1  set 

l.20(K00* 

Reusable 

Teacher's  handbook 

1  per  teJ»cher 

4  00 

Consumable 

• 

CoQrdmators'  handbook 

1 

4.00 

* 

Reusable 

2()-min  blank  video  tapes** 

1  per  teacher 

22.00 

Annually*'^* 

Any  CO  mm  ere  ml 
(jealer 

♦Films  may  l)c  purehascd  or  rented  for  6  weeks  for  S200         ,    *  '  , 

**lf  video  tape  recording  equipment  is  not  available,  audiotape  may  be  used 

***A  v»dco  tape  can  be  recorded.  Xr**i>cd.  and  rerecorded  about  400  tmicv  Liilcss  a  teacher  wishes  lo  keep  ihc  tape,  il  can  be  reused 
about  five  times,  eaeli  leaeher  taking  the  course  peedLa  tlipe— he/she  cannot  share. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:      .  ^ 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Reseatch'  and 
Developinent        .  . 
»     1855  Folsom  St  *    »  | 

"   San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Meredith  D,  Gall,  RiU  Weathersby,  Authors 

AVAILABILITY 

Minicourse  ftf  Higher  Cognitive  Questioning  was  published 
by  Macmillan  Educational  Services,  Inc,  in  1971.  * 
Copyright  is  claimed  by  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
^^Educational  Research  and  Development  until- November  15» 
198L  ^ 

'  Requests  for  preview  materials  and  Information  regarding 
purchase  or  rental  should  be  addressed  to;  v 

The  Macmillan  Company 
.  Front  and  Brown  Sts. 

Riverside,  NJ.  08075       ^*  • 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  HOW  TO  THINK 
SYNTHESIS,  INTERPRETATION  AND 
EVALUATION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ON  CREATIVE  PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


A  guide  to  assist  elementary  te^clwrs  in  material 
selection  and  development  for  problem  solvin^^and 
creativity  instruction 


'     This  is  a  guidebook  for  clcnicnlary  teachers  to  assist  them  in  selecting  or  developing  and 
using  instructional  materials  for  teaching  creativity  and  problem  solving.  It  alSo  presents 
information  on  teaching  creativity  and  problem  solving  to  minority  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  Published  materials  for  teaching  creativji^nd  .problem  solving  were 

reviewed  and  are  presented  in  the  book  when  there  was  supporting  research  or-evaluation  

evidence,  a  sound  rationale,  or  othe^  signs  of  instructional  effectiveness.  Each  published  * 
product  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Iwok,  and  information  is  given  for  ordering  it. 

Additional  chapters  in  the  book  review  well-established  mdhods  for  teaching  creativity  # 
and  problem  solving,  techniciues  for  teachers  to  use  in  developing  creativity  and  problem- 
solving  Instructional  materials,  and  approaches  to  the'implementation  of  instruction  in. the 
areas  of  creativity  and  p;oblem  solving.  There  is  also  a  brief  review  of  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children,  of  the  most  thoroughly  researched  and  evaluated 
instructional  material,  and  of  some  theoretical  conceptions  concerning  creativity  and  problem 
solving. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(^) 

The  subject  al-ea  pertains  to  a  book  for  teachers  for  self- 
stud),  for  use  as  a  reference  resource  in  teacher  education 
workshops,  and  for  use  in  teachei"  education  courses.  It  is 
concerned  with  leaching  creativitv  and  pToblem  solving  at 
the  elemenlarv  level  The  titles  aiid  length  of  the  chapters 
are  as  follows:  * 

(1)  Chapter  I  Teaching  Children  to  Think  (5  pages) 

(2)  Chapter  2  The  Rationale  ( H)  pages) 

(3)  Chapter  3  Reviews  of  Instructional  Material  and 
Books  for  Teaching  Creativity  and  Problem  Solving  (89 
pages) 

(4)  Chapter  4.  How  To  Get  a  ProjCi,t  Started  iti  Your 
Classroom  (27  pages)  "  ~  \ 

INTKNDKI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  book  h  primarily  for  elementary  teachers.  However, 

it  should  also  prove  useful  to  junior  high  school  teachers, 

principalv,  curriculum  specialists,  and  teacher  educators.  It 

should  be  Jspcciall)  useful  to  pei)plc  who  are  searching  fi)r 

new  materials  or  methods  for  teaching  creativitv  or 

problem  solving. 
*  *« 

GOAI.(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  teacher  who  reads  this  book  should  be  aWe:  (1)  To 
select  good  published  instructional  materials  for  leaching 
crealiviij  or  problem  solving,  (2)  to  select  good  methods 
for  leaching  creativity  and  problem  solving,  and  (3)  to 
implement  instruction  in  these  areas  in  an  elementarv 
classroom. 


PATTERNS  OK  USE 

^  * 
This  book  can  be  used  by  individual  teachers  or  by  a* 
group  of  teachers  wishing  to  begin,  improve,  or  increase 
in,strux:tion  in  creativity  or  problem  solving  in  theif 
classrooms.  The  book  can  be  read  within  3  to  5  hours.  It  .^ 
should  also  be  used  as  a  reference  gui^c-  to  instructional 
materials  and  methods  for  teaching  .crqaUvity  and  problem 
solving.  The  book  ca^  be  used  effectively  as  a  resource 
reference  in  connection  with  an  inservice  workshop  on 
crealivit)  and  problem  solving.  Principals  and  curriculum  "  > 
specialists  can  use  it  as  a  guide  in  working  with  teachers  to 
improve  instruction  in  creativity  and  problem  solving.  The 
book  can  also  be  used  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
i^nformation  in  education  and  psychology  courses  which 
deal  with  creativity,  problem  solving,  and  gifted  children. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  special  provisions  have  bce;i  made  for  assessing 
teachers'  entry  or  postreading  knowledge  of  the  content. 
However,  an  attitudinal  questionnaire  is  .Kailabic  for 
administration  to  teacher  groups  who  have  gone  through  a' 
special  workshop  designed  especially  for  this  project. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

The  material  in  this  bop):  can  be  read  and  studied 
carefully  within  3  to  5  hours.  However,  teachers  can  use 
the  book  as  a  selective  reference  and  gufdebook  without 
reading  all  the  material.  Thus,  reading  time  might  be  cut  to 
as  little  as  1  hour. 
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IMPLEMKNTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  book  should  be  u,sed  in  connection  with  a  workshop" 
for  tenchers.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  examine  the  book 
before  the  workshop  and  should  be  given  familiarization 
activities  in  the  workshop  to  assure  that  they  understand 
'  the  features  and  resources  of  the  book. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

No  other  materials  are  required  jn  addition  to  the  book. 
However,  a  supporting  workshop  requires  a  slide  projector, 
four  professionals  to  conduct  the  workshop,  and  an 
assortment  of  illustrative  books  and  inst|;uctipnal  material 


which  teachers  can  examine  w>!ile  the>  iJe  reading  product 
descriptions  in  the  book.  / 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  (  f 

Assurances 

This  product  is  undergoing  field  trials  at  the  lime  'this  « 
description  is  being  written"  Careful  examination  by  a 
'consultant  and  project  staff  indicates  that  the  product  is  ^ 
free  of  any  basing  information  and  that  it  should  not 
induce  negative  attitudes  or  reactions  in  teachers. 

Claims  ,  / 

Since  the  field  trials  are  still  in  progress,  the  evaluative 
evidence  is  not  yet  available.  ^  


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Purdue  University  '       -  ' 

West  Lafayette,  Ind!  47906, 
-John  FoFcWhuseni  Project  Director 

AVA^LABILbv  ^  , 

Teaching  Children  How  to  Think  is  not  yet  available  for 
iale  or  distribution^  It  should  be  available  before^the  end 
oM975, 


/ 
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THINKIMG  AND  REASONING  TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT 


A  teacher  training  kit  to  promote  the  development 
of  children  *s  analytic  thinking  and  problem^solvin^ 
'  skills 


Thmkin};  (tnd^h'osoniii^  Teacher  Development  is  a  teacher  training  kit  designed  for 
teaclicrs^of  kindergarten  and  Ut-grade  children.  The  program  teaches  skills  in  using  methods, 
and  technicjues"  to  promote  the  devclopmentrof ^children's  analytic-thinking  and  problem- 
solving  skills.  Teaching  skills  included  in  the  program  are  modeling  processes,  questioning, 
observing,  and  giving  reinforcement  and  feedback  with  a  focus  on  processes  and  thinking 
skills.  f  . 

^  teacKcr's  manual  includes:  ( I )  An  analysis  of  thq  problem-solving  process;  (2)  a* 
rationale  for  teaching  each  of  the  thinking  skills,  rblating  each  skill  to  thcyproblem-solving 
process.  ( 3 Tsuggesjed  Trclivifiejrfor^eaiyhin 

activities  for  teaching  each  skill,  and  /5)  teaojiing  strategies  found  to  be  effective  in  teaching 
analytic-thinking  and  problem-solv/ng  skills.  Included  are  sample  behavioral  objectives,  > 
questions  for  stimulating  thinking  skills,  an(,l  narrative  examples  of  lessons  for  each  skill. 

A  trainer's  kit  includes  a  trainer's  manual  for  conducting  prese^vice  and/or  inscrvice 
workshop  training  sessions,  including  methods  for  individualizing  the^  training,  one  video  tape 
or  film  to  motivate  and  interest  teachers  in  developing  children's  analytic  thinking  and 
problem-solving  skills,  three  video  tape§  or  films,  each  focusing  on  a  discrete  anal>tid  thinking 
'Skill  sueh  as  observing,  predicting  and  inferring,  and^thinking  of  unusual  uses;  and  a 
*  video  tape  or  film  focusing  on  the  problem-solving  process.  Also  included  are  activities  fpr 
teachers  to  reinforce  skills  addressed  -in  the  teacher's  maitual. 

Teacher  training  usually  focuses  on  subject  matter.  As  a  result,  children  usually  learn 
thought  processes  incidentally.  The  product  offers  a  systematic  approach  for  teachers  to  build 
an  awareness  in  children  of  thought  processes  that  can  be  used  in  problem  situations. 
Although  teacher  training  concentrates  on  process  teaching,  teachers  willjntegrate  t^iejocus 
on  p>ocesses  with  the  content  being  taught,  '  « 

The  training  workshops  are  designed  to  interest  teachers  in  using  and  building  skills  in 
process*  teaching.  The  training  is  offered  in  modules  with  emphasis  based  on  concerns 
expressed  by  the  participants,  hi  order  to  meet 'varying  learning  styles  of  participants, 
participants  may  select  from  several  modes  of  presentatipn  (such  as  discussion  groups, 
reading,  writing,' observing  video  tapes,  and  role  playing)  to  meet  objectives  and 
competencies. 

•    The  teacher  will  integrate  Thinking  and  Reasoning*  teaching  methods  into  existing 
curriculums  and  design  new  activities  with  a  focus  on  thir>king  skills.  ' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  development  of  the  analytic  tlunkmg  and  problem- 
solving  skills  of  young  children  is  the  subject  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND'bENEFICIARIES 

Teachers  of  early  childhood  education  (K-2)  who  work 
with  multicultural,  low-income  children  >ire  the  intended 
users  of  the  product  because  it  hvHps  them  develop 
competence  in  usiiig  strategies  to  advance  children's  skill>  ^ 
in  observing  and  describing,  in  predicting  and  inferring,  in 
determining  relevant  information,  in  creating  unusual  uses, 
in  identifying  problems,  in  generating  solutions,  and  m 
testin'g  and  evaluating  those  solutions. 

Of  ultimate  benefit  are  the  children  who  have 
opportunities  to  develop  and  refine  analytic  thinking  and 
problem  solving  skills,  while  participating  in  meaningful 
aetivities.  '  .  . 

4uo 


The  training  kit  ^wds  developed  for  use  with  the  thinking., 
and  reasoning  .program,  a  curriculum  for  children  in    ,  . 
kindergarten  and  1st  grade.  The  training  is  pf  value  to  all 
elementary  teachers,  and  ultimately  all  elementary-age 
children^,  because  of  the  fodus  on  thinking  skills  and 
processes. 

GOAL(S)  or  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goa^  arc.  (I)  To  build  an  awareness  in 
teachers  of  analytic  thinking  skills  and  problem  solving 
skills,  (2)  to  develop  te^achers'  skills  and  knowledge  in 
proce.ss  teaching,  and  (3)  to  stimulate  the  ^development  of 
analytic  thinking  and  problem  Si)lving  skills  in  children. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  can  be  us.ed  as  preservice  or  inscrvice 
traming  independently  or  as  supplement  to  other  thmking 
and  reasoning  program  materials. 
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The  tnining  agtivities  c;ui  he  conducted  by  persons 
'  (IcsigniJted  b>  the  progrAni  iu'lopters.  Training  for  tnuners  is 
avaihihie  from  SEDL.  Teachers  nia>  adapt  the  program  to 

*  their  schoo[  organizational  formats,  but  sniall-groun 
instruction  is  recomniendeu  for  activities  designed  ay 
teachers. 

ASSESSMENT  I^ROVISIONS  • 

Formal  testing  procedures  are  liot  iiKluded  with  the* 
producr.  An  evaluajiion  process  is  underway  (see 
'"Claims"). 

TIME* REQUIREMENTS  ' 

^     Appro\imaiel\  14  hours  of  training  is  required.  The 

 training  can  he  broken  into  blocks  of  2         hours  e.icR 

for  inser\  ice  training.  ' 

IMPLEMEiS  fA  nOIS'  PROCEDURES 

•  SF:Dl>  provides  trailing  for  designated  te.^.her  trainers. 

•  ASSURANCES.  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  '  *  ♦ 

rhc» staff  development  package  h.is  been  pilot  tested  \vith 
'  18' teachers  during  the  1^73-74  and  i*>74-75  school  >ears. 
No  reports  of  bia^  ha\c  been  rceci\ci*  b>  the  nuiltie{hnje 
prognm  staff  frv^ft)  cither  the  te\Khcrs.  who  represent  three 
major  ethnic  groups  (Mexican  American,  angio,  and  black), 
or  from  thc^  children  ,who  represent  the  same-and 
X)ther  ethnic  gr^nips 

•The  abilit)  of  the  teacher  dcNclopmcnt  pack>igc,^to  :>iand 
alone  will  be  tested  b\  No\ember  30.  1^75. 


.   REASONING  AND 
*        ^  '  PROBLEM  SOLVINQ 

^    *        *    ^  •       RD040  6j8* 

Claims 

Based  on  revisions  of  th^  1974  75  evaluation  and  the 
subsequent  fall  1975  evaluation,  specified «claim^^|will  be 
forthcoming.  This  package  is  following  the  samr 
development  process  outlined  for  Thinkhf^  ami  Reasoning*. 
Games.    ^  ^  .        'r  ^  ^ 

To  date,  two  types  of  evaluation  data  arc'bcing 
collected:  teacher  evaluations  and  observer  evaluations/ 
Teacher- evaluations  are  of  four  types: 

\\)  Tcacjjers  complete  a  concerns  list  prior  to  program 
implementation  andi  again  following  the  pilot  test  period^in  . 
an  effort  ^tp  establish  whether,  the  teacher  development 
materials  met  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 

(2)  A  preservicc  evaluation  measure  assesses  the  extent 
of  retentiorr  of  information  presented  during  preseryice 
session  as  well  as  the  participants'  feelings  about  the 
session. 

(3)  Teachers  complete  a  checklist  following  each  lesson 
of,  the  thinking  and  reasoTKmg  product,  part  of  which 
deals  with  adec|uacy  of  the  teacher  development  package  to 
prep;|re  for  teaching  the  skills  presented  in  the  lesson,  " 

(4)  Teachers. complete  A  user  questionnaire' at  the  end  of 
the  >ear,  recording  feelings  of  adequac)  of  their  own 
development  throughout  the  year. 

Observer  information  will  be  gathered  .ipproximatel^uiOO 
times  throughout^the  1974-75  school  \ear  in  response  to 
their  preceptions  of  teacher  proficiency  in  teacher 
development  activities,  '  i 
,  In  addition,  the  teacher  development  package  will  be 
reviewed  by  a  specialist  external  to  the  Southwest 
Development  Educational  Laboratory.' 


Required  ft  cms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Trainer  s  kit  including  trainer's  manual  > 
video  lapes.  I  filr\istrip,  .S  ircmsparencies 
and  print  materials 

Teacher "s  manual 


Ouanlity  Needed 


per  district 


per  disiriei 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollar^ 


Rcphiccmcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Diflerent 
from  Distributor 


,  •     Material  under 
ilevolopmeni  and  not 
available 

Material  under 
development  ami  noi 
available 


Reusable 


:eusi\ 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  / 

Southwest  Educationnf  Development  Laboratory    '  ^ 
211  Ea$l  7th  St.  .     '  * 

\  Austin.  Tex.  78701  \  '  " 

I'  Robth  S.  Randan,  Project  Director 

Murray  S.  Newman^  Coipponent  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY       .    ^  / 

'  The  product  is  undergoing  pilot  testing  and  it  will  be 
:JkUi  tested  by  November  1 97 J.  Th^  guide  will  probably  be 

aVftiiable  in  December  1975; 
;;V  S<jkilhwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
|}>:  211  Ea»t  7th  St  ^       ,  ; 
^-\Ausl:n,  Tex,  78701      ^  ' 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


OVERVIEW 


JAMh:SO.  MILLER  and 
Linory  University  . 
Atlanta,  Cleorgia 


Dcflnition  of  the  field  '  , 

Early  diildliuuJ  education  targets  the  age  range  from  the  prenatal 
period  through  8  yearsj  of  age,  with  the  grSatesl  functional  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  tlie/4-  through  S-year  period.  In  the  public  sector, 
the  4»year  span  from  kindergarten  through  third  grade  Is  most 
.  heavily  represented.  The  private  sector  tends  downward  to  the 
^3'year  level,  with  day  care  provided  at  times  for  infants  and  toddlers. 
Services  are  primarily  delivered  in  a  formal  setting,  under  public  x 
auspices  in  the  schools,  privately  in  Statedicensed  churches,  private 
homes,  or  proprietary  centers.  There  have  been  publicly  supported 
demonstration  programs  targeted  toward  the  geographically  isolated 
or  ver>  >oung  tlirougli  television  and/or  home  visitor  systems. 

Trends  ' 

I 

During  «tlie  past  decade  and  a  halt,  tlie  field  of  early  childhood 
education  has  been  undergoing  change  in  scv)pe,  definition^,  and 
impact.  Prioi  to  1960,  early  foimal  schooling  was  confined  primarii^ 
to  private  kindergarten  and  nuisery  schools  serving  the  economically 
affluent.  The  programs  in  these  pri)prietar>  schools  eniphasi/.ed 
socialuation-pla>  cuinculunis  leaning  heavily  upon  the  teachings  ot 
.  Froebel  and  the.  maturation  concepts  of  developmental  psycliolo- 
gists.  Despite  the  selection  bias  inherent  in  those  served,  it  was 
generally  believed  b^,.  the  leadership  of  these  programs  thai  later  ' 
school  success  was  directly  attributable  to  the  preschool  experience. 
Tliis  position  was  to  be  severely  challenged  during  the  1960's. 

In  the  late  I950's  a  host  of  converging  social,  economic*  political, 
and  intellectual  forces  focused  the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  the 
importance  of  the  child's  early  developmental  years.  The  postwar 
economic  recovery  widened  the  gap  between  the  affluent  and  the 
poor.  The  civil  hberties ,  movement  demanded  greater  political 
equality  and  a  moie  equitable  social  and  educational  opportunity. 
International  political  competition  with  Russia  in  space  placed  heavy 
demands  upon  the  foimat  education  system  to  produce  scientists 


A. 

/VtA/ui»>r  Jann.:^  0.  Milkr,  who  u  Oil  Direttor  oj  inh 
Division  of  nJiKiitiofial  Studies  at  Emory  Ufiiwnit}, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  pnpartd  tfu  \pi^cniL\v  stx lions  on  t.ic 
state  of  the  art. 

Vie  sex  turn  on  NIH  prodia  ts  \\/as  prepared  by  Susan 
Stairs,  Educational  Program  Specialist  in  Educational 
^Equity,  MultiLulturalf Bilingual  ifnmp,  and  Michael 
0*Afaltv}\  Atimg  Director  of  the  Multicultural/ Bilingual 
Uroiipat  the  National  Institute  x>f  Education, ^Washington, 
DC 
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and  technologists  capable  of  meetmg  the  challenge.  The  works  of 
*such  educationists  and  behavioral  scientists  as  Bloom,  Bruner^ 
Goodlad,  and  Hunt  suggested  that  the  neglected  early  years  were  far 
more  critical  and  amenable  to  environmental  influences  on  the 
development  of  intellectual  competency  than  Ji^d  previously  been 
accepte(f.  This  heralded  a  change  in  curriculum  focus. 

Within  this  context,  the  Nation  supported  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration's high  priority  for  education.  Congress  passed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  higlily  experimental  Equal^ 
Opportunity  legislation.  In  }urn,  these  actions  sti;iiulated  national 
'  interest  and  activity  in  early  childhood  education. 

During  the,  1960's,  early  childljood  education  went  quasi-public 
with  such  large-scale  programs  as  Head  Start.  The  initial  impact  was 
with  children  of  the  neglected  poor  in  the  4*  and  5-year  age  range. 
Piograms  were  supported  by  massive  Federal  infusion  of  funds  to 
State  and  local  a^uthoritics  on  a  categorical  basis.  A  gradual 
enlargement  to  the  age  span  occurred,  downward  to  include 
prenatal,  infant,  and  t9ddlers  in  the  Parent  and  Child  Centers 
program  and  upward  through  the  third  year  of  formal  schooling  in 
the  Follow  Through  progra^i.  However,  the  curtailment  of  categori- 
cal aid  in  tlje  70*s  by  the  new  administration,  the  economic  crunch 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  general  recession,  and  the  concomitant 
pinch  on  school  jevertues  have  not  encouraged  local  and  State 
governments  to  support  preprimary  programs.  ' 

Enlarging  the  populations  to  be  served  brought  to  question  tliQ 
traditional  wisdom  concerning  curriculum.  The  emphasis  shifted 
from  maturation-sociali?,ation  play  content  to  a  more  balanced 
curriculum.  Federal  programs  of  the  60's  reemphasized  cognitive 
development  and  intellectual  functioning.  Also  the  exemplary 
research  and  demonstration  prograiiis  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on 
theory  and  research  in  curriculum  design.  Unfortunately, ^teachers 
and  progran\  directors  in  the  private  sector  remain  relatively  isolated 
from  innovation  and  have  little  incentive  for  charige.  I:qually 
unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  innovators  have  yet  to  develop  an 
effective  dissemination  netwoik  to  geneially  improve  cuiriculum 
throughout  the  field. 

Federal  programs  have  tended  to  develop  differentiated  staffing 
patterns,  exoanding  the  caretaking  and  teaching  force  to  include 
trained  professionals  as  well  as  paiaprofessionals,  and  have  supported 
a  concerfed^effort  to  include  parents  as  program  partners.  These  , 
practicesmave  had  a  significant  effect  upon  the  public  primary  years 
of  schoiHing  (grades  N3). 

Fed/rally  supported  programs  have  also  emphasized  bringing  a 
tctaliievelopmental  team  to  support  the  chiKPs  progress.  This  has 
iiij^rKidcd  the  health  care  professions,  social  and  welfare  professionals, 
and  others  who  could  contribute  significantly  to  the  child's 
development.  . 
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The^Xtitcnient  and  promise  of  fhi^  accelerated  activit>  have  >et 
U\  comc  to  fruition.  At  the  end  of  this  decade  it  ,seemi  unlikcl>  that 
earl>  childhood  education  has  the  political  clout  to  compete 
effectively  for  an  equitable  sharo  of  the  publii  education  dollar.  As  a 
matter  of  public  polL>,  the  future  unJcVr.  Perhaps  if  other  States 
emulate  California's  examplo,  the  public  will  again  be  engaged  to 
provide  appropriate  funding.  Elimination  of  categorical  funding  has 
clcarl>  dulled  local  *«arl>  childhood  education  impetus.  Dck  of 
funding  will  undoubtcdl>  have  a  tcndcnc)  to  constrict  the  popyla- 


unknown  to  the  major it>  of  on-lrnc  wgrkcrs.  TImju  mere\xistence, 
doOs  not  mean  their  adoption  and  usSi.  People  miplement? They,  must 
be  exposed  to.  trained  in,  helped  with,  and  inspired  to  change. 

Both  Sarason  and  Goodlad  have  pointed  to  the  numbing  isolation- 
of  the  practitioner  from^ knowledge,  iimovation^^and  exemplaiy 
practijje.  Provision  sifould  be  made  to  combat  this  isolation  and 
bring  research  theory  and  practice  more  closely  together. 

Longitudinal  studies  of  program  effects,  including  the  course  of 
individual  development,  should  be  a  Ingli  priority  item.  In  the  past, 


tioa  served,  with  li  greater  progurtio'nal  share**going  to  the  nunc     ^  such  studies  have  not  been  popular,  nor  easily  done.^The  English 


affluent 

The  demand  foi  uut  of^iumc  care  ma>  be  expected  to  incicasc  in 
the  nuddleincomc  biackct.  A  startling  rise  iridic  number  of  women 
ij{  the  work  force  imd  fhfe  mcrcasc  in  single  paicnt  famihes  will  have 
a  dernaniJ  cffed.  Initiall)  these  dcmandt^  ma>  be  met  b>  the  private 
iCctor.'Tlie  private  ^cCfor  has  been  most  impervious  to  change  in 
^.uli^icuIuI^  improveaient  and  piogiam  upgiading.  Progtam  ;^tandauls 
arc  muunial  ^tandaius,  cmphasi^fng  health  and  safet>  piacticcs. 
Increased  cost  of  the  deliver)  of  services  ma>  force  program 
ducctois  to  dcmonstiate  effectivciic:>d,  which  would  have  a  salutai) 
effect  on  the  curriculum. 

There  i:>  a  current  ttend  toward  J^mudi  more  militant  posture' b> 
tlic  professional  oigani^atli)ns  and  thC  parapiofes^ional  a^so^^iatiuns 
and  unions  toward  early  childhood  education  workers.  One  nught 
expect  greater  activ'it>  iji  oigani^uition  of  these  workers.  Should  such 
efforts  be  .^icccshful,  one  can  expect  cvmtrol  of  entr>  into  the 
paraprt^rfessional  and  piofcssiunal  ranks  to  be  fought  for  hard  b>  the 
o^gani^atiolul  reprcientajivcs.  There  is.  little  knowledge^  of  tlT 
compeienvies  nctc^sar)  for  effective  piufessionals  oi  paiaprofca 
sionahand  thus  for  certification  standards. 

It  appears  unlikely  and  perhaps  unwise  that  the  major  share  o 
I  ederal  R  <^  D  MippiUt  should  continue  in  he  conunittcd  \o  furtlur 
curriculum  materials  development.  There  is  a  far  greater  need  for 
focused  resQarch  and  dissemination  eft  arts. 

Practitioner  needs  and  further  research 

Early  childhood  education  needs  a  long  term  commitment  b>  the 
Federal  Government  tu  support  a  basic  focused  developmental 
research  program.^  There  is  a  need  for  a  far  better  roadmap  of  the 
child's  course  in  the  socialization  process  and  a  better  understaiulmg 
of  tlie  role  of  the  significant  adult  in  the  educational  proccsi*. 
Precious  little  known  about  the  eft'cctive  behaviors  and  necessar> 
skills  of  the  caretaker. 

Bask  devckjpmental  ^Cicarch  ha^  been  fia^jmented.  Too  little  has. 
been  spent  for  analysis  and  b>nthesis  at  the  research  fmdnigs  that 
exist.  There  needi  to  be  not  onl>  a  review,  but  alio  the  translation  of 
findings  mto  practical  suggestions  and  hints  of  direction  for  Uie 
practitionci.  Onl>  a  fucused  effort  and  a  long  term  cumniitnient  can 
piovide  the  basic  knowledge  which  can  be  translated  into  effective 
\actice. 

/The  curriculum  developmcui  cffoit  and  the  products  in  hand 
wjliich  were  generated  during  the  60's^  and  70's  arc  practically 
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model,  the  National  Child  Develol)ment  Study  in  Britain,  has 
contributed  immensely^  to  our  knowledge  of  educational  interven- 
tion, and  might  be  profitabl>^  Stndicd  for  adaptation  is)  our  Own 
peculiar  pioblems.  The  technology  exists  for  establishing  data  banks 
with  uniform  data  collection  formats.  This  effoYt  could  be  planned^^ 
and  undenvritten  at  the  Federal  level  with/he  assistance  of  the 
various  State  agencies  having  responsibilit/  for  overseeing  early 
childhood  educatior\  programs  in  both  the  p/iblfc  and  private  sectors. 
Compelling  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of^eaUy  childhood  education 
can  best  be  gained  througli  longitudrnal  stud>.  Tluj  contribution  of 
such  research  should  strengthen  the  focused  basic/research  program. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  appears  tli,|t  the  unique  functions  the 
Federal  Government  is  best  equipped  to  assume  are.  (I) a  focused 
research  effoit,  including  the  anal>sis  and  the  synthesis  of  resea;ch 
findings  for  application  b>  the  practitioner  and  broad-gauge  longitu- 
drnal studies  which  will  provide  applied  and  basic  knowledge  to  the 
field,  and  (2)  the  dissemination  of  proven  practice  through  effective 
consoitiurn  arrangements,  perhaps  making,  support  contingent  upon 
piuven  program  improvement  and  demonstrable  effcctrvencss.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  source  of  last  resort  when  the  field  is  a 
heterogeneous  mix  qf  public  and  private  institutions,  without 
substantial  institutional  or  pohtical  constituencies. 

NIE  early  childhood  education  activities 

At  the  present  time  NiE  has  no  unified  program  in  early 
childhood  education.  Current  NIE  activities  related  to  this  issue 
crosscut  all  NIE  program .  offices  and  often  are  embodied  in 
large-scale  projects  whose  scope  includes  h,ut  is  broatler  than  early 
childhood. 

The  most  significant  NIE  activities  in  early  childhood  are 
conducted  at  three  of  the  educational  research  laboratories  and 
ct^nters.  The  Research  and  Development  for  Adaptive  Education 
Program  at  the  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  (Pitts- 
burgh, Pcnns>Kania)  has  three  important  early  childhood  compo- 
nents. The  New  Primary  Grades  Reading  system  uses  a  code-breaking 
approach  to  beginning  reading  with  a  mixture  of  synthetic  and 
analytic  phonics.  Focused  on  prercadmg  level  children,  the  Percep- 
tual Skills  curriculum  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
perccp'tual  skills  hypothesized  to  underlie  reading  through  an 
instructional  program.  The  Seli'-Schedule  System  component  orga- 
m^es  the  classroom  prograni  for  self  scheduling  of  instructional 
activities  by  young  children.  * 
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The  IhJi\iJuall>  GuislcJ  EJucal>j|i  Pru^nani  at  Ihc  UiuvciMt>  of 
Wibcon^iif  Rc6C.Ucli  juJ  Dcvdopmcnt  Ceiiici  foi  Cogrutjvc  Leainiiig 
(MaJbuu.  Wi*>coabin)  hab  two  conjpuncnt>  which  aJJiC66  cail> 
chiklhuoil  aiul  basic  skWU  cJucalioii:  Pforeadniji  Skills  Progr^g 

iiKhiJuii;  Ihicc  vi.\ual  anJ  twu  au^hfoi:^  ikilU.  the  RcaJiU^^  Skill 
Dcvclopiiicnt  couijxjacnt  aJapl>  a  Ajll  coniTjreJ  appiuadi  foi 
^   maini^uig  icaJiii^  instiuctuia  ai  the  cfctiioutai)  level  to  pupil 
charncterlstics  and  needs. 

The  Earl>  CliilJIiood  Program  at  the  Southwest  Educational 
Development  Libufatory  (AusUu.  Texas)  is  concerned  wilh.inipart 
ing  sl/ills  and  knowledge  of  child  care  to*parenls,  oarepeisons,  and 


other  adults  involved  ui  performmg  servictJs.  for  children.  It  is 
comprised  of  three  componiiits.  a  .parenting  center  niodcl,^  a 
.multimedia  Uaining  package,  and  television  spots  on  childrcarmg 
^practices.  "    .  *  ^ 

Two  other  mii^rtant  NIE  projects  in  early  childhood  education 
aje.  (I)  the  Home  Visiting  with  Mothers  and  I |,ifjnts  Program  at 
,^Ceorge  Peabo<l>  College  (Nashville,  Tennessee)  which  is  designed  to 
*:nable-  low-income  mothers  to  offei  more  effective  educational 
expericMiccs  for  their  2-  and  3-yi}arH)ld  cliiklren  and  (2)\lhe  h'KIC 
Tall)  /'luldhood  C  leauughouse  wliuh  .|c*.|uircs,  indexes,  and  dissemi- 
uaiys  (he  sigmikaiit  educational  Itteiature  fur  earl)  childhood 
atioii. 
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(PART  OF  THE  EARLY  LEARNING 
PROGRAM) 


An  individualized  instructional  program  designed  to 
teach  preschool  and  kindergarten  children  basic  skills 
in  classification  and  communication 
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The  Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Citrricuhtm  is  an  individualized  instructional 
program  which  combioes  semistructured  "prescriptive**  learning  with  more  open-ended 
''exploratory''  learning.  Jt  is  designed  to  teaCh  p'reschool  and  kindergarten  children  the  basic ^ 
skills  involved  iq:  Matching  like  objects,  classifying  according  to  categories,  and     *  ^ 
communicating  relationships  (e.g.,  big,  little,  wide,  narrow)  and  concepts,  (e.g.,  color,  shape). 
.  Children  are  taught  the  use  of  language^in  abstract  thinking  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  ' 
and  generalize  on  the  basis'  ©f  commonalities  and  differences. 

The  curriculum  was  designed  under  the  assumption^that  children  display  a  wide  range  of 
differences  in  their  entering<^*abilities  and  in  the  ways  they  acquire  competencies.  In  order  to 
provide  learning  experiences  that  are  adaptive  to  individual  d[ifferences,  a  curriculum  must 
provide  feaxning  situations  that  can  accommodate  to  the  needs  of  individual  students  ^and, 
where  Accessary,  teach  the  prerequisite  skills  demanded  by  the  learning  situation.  The 
Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Curriculum  is  designed  with  careful  attention  to 
classroom  organization  and  to  the  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  learning  activities,  so  ^h^t 
the  learning  environment -can  respond  to  these  individual  needs  and  differences.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  integration  of  two  types  of  learning,  pirescriptive  and  exploratory. 

The  prescriptive  portion  of  the  curriculum  contains  hierarchically  sequenced  lesson  units 
that  teach  in  a  structured  manner  the  basic  matching,  classification,  and  communication* 
skills.  Its  major  component  is  a  set  of  learning  "kit^''  containing  njanipulativQ  and  paper-and- 
pencil  materials.  The  exploratory  portion  represents  a  more  informal  ap^oach  to  learning 
which  is  responsive  to  children's  own  interests  and  rhythms  and  is  meant  to  foster  inquiry, 
independent  thinking,  and  positive  attitudes  toward  learning  and  school.  Materials  for  this 
portion  include  original  and  commercially  produced  games  which  are  keyed  to  the 
prescriptive  curriculum  and  from  which  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  select 

Active  student  involvement  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Classification  and  Communication 
Skills  nirriculum.  Each  student  wt)rks  directly  with  the  learning  materials  and  learns  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  activities.  In  general,  the  student  is  expected:  (1)  To 
complete  certain  tasks  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  (2)  to  complete  certain  self-chosen  tasks 
(e.g.,  exploratory  learning  activities),  (3)  to  follow  classroom  management  rules,  (4^  to  locate 
learning  materials  and  equipment  independently,  (5)  to  ask  for  help  from  the  teacher  and/or 
peers  when  needed,  (6)  to  take  diagnostic  tests  when  asked  by  the  teacher,  and  (7) 
to  ask  the  teacher  to  check  completed- assignments, 

Tht  role  of  the  teacher  is  important  in  the  successful  implementation  of  the  curriculum. 
In  the  prescriptive  portion,  the  teacher  administers  pretests,  prescribes  learning  tasks 
according  to  test  results,  checks  the  child's  progress  with  the  learning  tasks  on  a  daily  bafls, 
ancf  administers  posttests.  In  the  exploratory » portion  of  the  curriculum,  the  teacher  serves  in 
the  role  of  facilitator  by  making  activities  avaibble  and  advising  and  interacting  with  student^ 
according  to  their  particular  needs.  The  activities  and  functions  of  the  teacher  are  described 
in  a  set  of  detailed  teacher's  manuals." 

!  Ideally,  implementation  of  the  curriculum  requires  the  presence  of  two  adults  in  each 
class— a  teacher  and  an  aide.  However,  since  the  learning  materials  included  in  the 
curriculum  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  designed  for  independent  use  by  individual  students 
and  require  a  minimum  amount  of  teacher  supervision,  the  curriculum  can  easily  be  adapted 
for  use  in  classrooms  which  have  only  one  adult  available.  ^  < 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Classification,  matching,  cumniunicatiun  of  concepts  ^nJ 
relationships.    ^  '  . 

Nine  hierarchical!)  sequenced  units  make  up  the 
prescriptive  portion  of 'the  Classifuuiian  and  Cornnwnuaiion 
"^Skills  Currwuliim.  The  instructional  units  are  as  follow. 

Unit  1— Basic  nAtchmg  skills. 

Unit  2— :Shape  and  size  discrimination. 

Unit  3— Color  naming. 

Unit  4— Shape  naming. 

Unit  5— Advanced  matching  skillj>. 

Unit  6— Size  description  (big/little). 
^     Unit  7— Length  description  (long/short). 

Unit  S—Height  description  (tall/short). 

Unit"9— Width  description, (wide/narrow). 

The  exploratory  component  is  made  up  of  open-ended 
activities  and  games  which  are  keyed  to  the  nine  units. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

The  curriculum  is  intended  for  use  with  preschool-  and 
kindergarten-age  c}ji|dren-or  with  older  children  who  have* 
special  instructional  ^eeds.  The  curriculum  has  been  used 
successful!)  with  children  enrolled  in  both  inncj^-cit)  and 
suburban  schools  Because  explicit  information  as  to  the  " 
operation  of  the  program  is  provided  in  the  teacher's 
manuals,  teachers  with  varying  amounts  of  prior  training 
can  u.se  the  program, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSECS) ' 

^     The  Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Curriculum  is 
designed  to  enable  the  young  child  to  acquire  functional 
language  skills  and  to  develop  Conceptual  and  abstract 
thinking  ajiilities. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

,    The  instructional  unit.s'  and  tasks  Within  each  prescriptive 
unit  are  hierarchically  arranged,  enabling  the  child  to  move 
from  unit  to  unit  in  a  prescribed  order  and  to  complete  ^ 
the  tasks  within  each  unit  according  to  an  established 
sequence  In  some  ca.se*s,  more  than  one  unit  or  task  within 
a  particular- unit  is  considered  to  be  at  the  same  level  of 
difficulty  within  the  hierarchy.  When  more  than  one 
component  is  available  at  the  same  level  of  difficulty,  the 

.  child  may  complete  these  components  in  any  order,  but 
must  complete  all  of  them  before  moving  to  the  next  level 
of  difficulty  within  the  hierarchy.  Some  of  the  tasks  involve 
group  activity,  wfiile  others  are  to  be  carried  out  , 
individually  or  with  one  or  two  other  children.  /' 
Exploratory  games  and  activities  are  available  at  ei(ch 
unit  levef  The  child  may  elect  td'work  on  ondfor  more  of 
these  at  a  time,  determined  either  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the 
child,  according  to  the  particular  learning  management 
system  adopted  in  the  classroom. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Pretests  and  posttests  are  provided  for  each  unit  and  are 
an  important  adaptive  feature  of  this  program.  Each  child 
is  pretested  before  entering  the  curriculum  and  is  placed  in 
the  appropriate  unit(s)  according  to  the  level  of 
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competence  reyCijled  by  the  test.  Onop  placed  in  a 
particular  unit/ a  child  completes  all  learning  tasks  which 
were  not  pVeviously  mastered.  Upon  cbmpletion  of  the ' 
learning  tasks,  postlcsts  are  administered,  and  the'child 
proceeds  to  subsequent  units.  The  teacher's  diagnostic 
testing  manual  provides  Explicit  directions  regarding  the 
administration  of  pretests  and  posttests  and  placement  of 
'  ^■'lililr^"  in  the  curriculum  according  to  test  results. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Classification  and  Gommunication  Skills  Curriculum  is 
individualized,  and  the  student  proceeds  through  the 
curriculum  at  an  individual  rate.  Typically,  the  curriculum 
is  completed  by  the  majority  of  the  chJfdren  in  a  classroom 
by  the  ei^  of  1  school  year. 

IMPLEMENTATIO^f  PROCEDURES 

No  special  teacher  training  is  required,  but  teachers 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  curriculum  in 
order  to  implement  it  smoothly  and  to  draw  upon 
additional  tutoring  materials  (e.g.,  expk-atory  learning 
materials)  which  are  available  when  needed. 

Personnel  Required  for  Prodjjct  Adoption  and  Implementation 

-     Implementation  of  t1ie  Classification  and  Communication 
Skills  Curriculum  ideSlly  requires  two  adults  in  each  class, 
a  teacher  and  an  aide.  However,  it  can^  be  easily  adapted 
for  use  in  classrooms  with  only  one  adult  present.  Detailed 
directions  for  use  have  ^een  developed  and  are  explicitly 
stated  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Curriculum  is 
a  component  of  the  LRDC  early  learning  program.  It  has 
been  field  tested  and  used  in  the  LRDC  developmental 
schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  over  the  past  5  years,  as 
well  as  in  the  followthrough,  field-testing  network  and  the 
Head  Start  planned  variation  program.  No  harmful  effects 
have  been  reported  at  any  of  these  sites. 

The  curriculum  does-not  appear  to  display  any  racial, 
religious,  economic,  age-group,  or  sex  bias.  Whenever 
pictures  are  used,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  portray 
males  and  females  who  are  both  black  and  white.  Both 
"Ke**  and  "she**  are  used  instead  of  the  generic  "he**  in 
the  curricular  materials. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  the  program  can  be 
implemented  is  evidenced  by  its  continued  use  in  the 
Follow  Through  and  the  Headstart  Planned  Variation 
Programs  across  the  country  over  the  past  5  years.  At 
these  sites  consultants  have  been  available  to  a.ssist  teachers 
with  implementation  on  an  inservice  basis.  However,  the 
Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Curriculum  should 
be  replicable  elsewhere  without  difficulty  becau.sc  of  the 
detailed  information  and  directions  provided  in  ttie 
teacher*s  manuals.  \ 

Claims 

Data  taken  from  one  of  the  LRDC  dcvelof^ental  ;  , 
schools  indicate  that  the  CUssifiLdtion  and  Communimtion 
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Skills  Curriculum  h  cffctljvc.  (n  general,  *i  lurgc  nufnbcr  of 
the  children  in  the  preschool  and  kindergarten  c lasses  art; 
able  to  make  substantial  progress  through  the  objectives  of 
the  curriculum  within  a  single  )ear.  Improvenicnt  in 
learning,  determined  on  the  basis  of  pretext  and  posttcst 
performance,  is  shown  in  those  areas  in  which  specific 
instruction  has  been  provided  b>  the  curriculum. 

The  performance  of  children  using  the  curriculuni  also 
compares  favorabl)  vvith  comparison  groups.  In  the  inner 
cit>  developmental  school  affiliated  with  LRDC,  a 
comparison  was  made  between  the  achievement  of  sludcnt^ 
^enrolled  in  the  eurly  learning  program  as  a  whole  and 


that  of  students  not  enrolled  m  the  program. The  Wide- 
Range  Achievement  Test  (WHAT)  was  selected  as  the  end- 
of-the-)ear  achievement  test.  The  WRAT  scores  on  the 
reading,  and  mathematics  subtests  were  found-^to  be 
equivalent  or  better  than, the  expected  norms  for  those 
students  enrolled  in  the  Earl>  Learning  Program.  Both  the 
1st  graders  and  the  kindergarteners  scoredoat  or  about  5 
months  ahead  of  graJc' level.  B>  contrast,  2d  graders  not  in 
the  earl)  Jearning  program  had  a  median  score  6  months 
behind  their  expected  grade  level,  and  3d  graders  were 
from  6  to  9  months  behind  their  expected  grade  level. 


Required  I(cm^ 


Student  prescriptive  learjiing  kits  (83 
lesson  boxes)' 

Teacher  s  manual  for  prescriptive 
learning  materials 

Di;ignostic  testmg  kits  with  teacher's 
manual 

Unit  games  learning  kits 
Commercially  prodi/ced  games 

Teacher's  manuals  for  exploratory 

learnmg  materials: 

Unit  games  manual 
Commercially  produced  games 
manual  *  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND 

Quaiitit)  Needed 


1  complete  set  per 
classroom 

1  per  classroom. 


1  complete  set  per 
classroom. 

Determined  by  teacher 
Determined  by  teacher 

1  complete  set  per 
classroom 


EQUIPMENT 

Com  per  Hem  in 
^  Dollars 


To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced . 

Varies 

V 

To  be  announced 


Replacement  Co>l 
and  R\tc 


Reusable  ^ 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Commefciah 
producers 


^VELOPER/AirrilOlt: 

'  Lcarntng  Research  and  Developinent  Center 
'   Univertity  of  Pittsburgh 
>  393?  O^Hara  St. 
Pittslftirgh,  Pa.  15260 

Mmrgwrct  C  Wanj},  Project  Director. 
AVAIUBILITY 

^  Jrt  k  nnportant  to  note  Ihat,  although  it  was  designed  as 

atcofhjponen  of  the  earfy teaming  program  and  we 

pttongiy  reconusM^lid  that  it  be  used  in  conjunction  with  tlje 
/filler  coinpoii«nU»  the  Chssificathn  and  Cpmrnunkadon 

fkilb  Currkulim  ^^uTHi,  acuq^ted'  for  independent  use.  . 

"  The  tcoK^her's  nianiials  and  learning  kits  for  the 
Xiassification  and  Communiauion  SkiUs  Curriculum  are 

ready  Co  be  pubhihed»  and  a  ''Publisher's  Alert''  has  been 
.  ^^ent  out  Copyright  b  pending.  Curriculum  material  may 
w  be  viewed  at  the  LRDC  developmental  schools  or  at 
Vaelccted  follow-through  sites,  a  list  of  which  ¥  available 

ftom:  - 

^    Learning  Research*  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh  ' 
3939  0*Hara  St 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


QUANTIFICATJON  SKILLS  CURRICULUM 
(PART  OF  THE  EARLY  LEARNING 
PROGRAM) 


An  individualized  instructional  program  designed  to  * 
teach  preschool  and  kindergarten  children  basic 
mathematics  concepts 

The  Quantifyation  Skills  Curriculum  is  an  individualized  instructional  program  that 
combines  semislructured  "prescriptive'*  learning  with  more  open-ended  **exploratory" 
learning  It  is  designed  to  teach  preschool  and  kindergarten  children  fundamental  concepts 
and  operations  of  mathematics  such  as  counting,  one-to-one  correspondence,  numerals, 
comparison  of  sets,  seriatioh,  ordinal  position,  addition,  and  subtraction. 

The  curriculum  was  designed  under  the  assumption  that  children  display  a  wide  range  of 
f  ^  differences  in  their  entering  abilities  and  in  the  ways  they  acquire  competencies.  In  order  to 

,  4)rovide  learning  experiences  that  are  adaptive  to  individual  differences,  a  curriculum  must 
provide  learning  situations  that  can  accommodate  to  the  needs  of  individual  students  and, 
where  necessary,  teach  the  prerequisite  skills  demanded  by  the  learning  situation.  The 
Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  is  designed  with  careful  attention  to  classroom  organization 
"and  to 'the  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  learning  activities,      that  the  learning  environment  ^ 
can  respond  to  these  individual  needs  and  differences.  This  is  accomplished  by, the 
integration  of  two  t>pes  of  learning,  prescriptive  and  exploratory. 

The  prescriptive  portion  of  the  curriculum  contains  hierarchically  sequenced  lesson  units 
that  teach*  the  basic  quaniification  skills  in  a  structured  manner.  Its  majar  component  is  a  set 
of  learning  "kits"  containing  manipulative  and  paper-and-pencil  materials.%^e  exploratory 
portion  represents  a  more  informal  approach  to  learning  which  is  responsive  to  children's  ^ 
own  interests  and  rhythms  and  is  meant  to  foster  inquiry,  independent  thinking,  and  positive 
attitudes  toward  learning  and  school.  Materials  for  this,  portion  include  original  and 
commercially  produced  games  which  are  keyed  to  the  prescriptive  portion  and  from  which 
children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  select. 

Active  student  involvement  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Quantiftfation  Skills  Curriculum. 
Each  student  works  directly  with  the  learning  materials  and  feams^to  participate  in  the 
management  of  activities.  In  general,  the  student  is  expected.  ( I )  To  complete  certain  tasks 
prescribed  by  the  teacher,  (2)  to  complete  certain  self-chosen  tasks  (e.g.,  exploratory 
learning  activities),  (3)  to  follow'classroom  management  rules,  (4)  to  locale  learning 
materials  and  equipment  independently,  (5)  to  ask  for  help  from  the  teacher,  and/or  peers 
when  needed,  (6)  to  take  diagnostic  tests  when  asked  by  the  teacher,  and  (7)  to  ask  the  * 
teacher  to  check  completed  assignments. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  important  in  the  successful  implementation  of  the  curriculum. 
In  the  prescriptive  portion,  the  teacher  administers  pretests,  prescribes  learning  tasks 
according  to  test  results,  checks  the  child's  progress  with  the  learning,  tasks  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  administers  posttests.  In  the  "exploratory  portion  of  the  cuiriculum,  the  teacher  serves  in 
the  role  of  facilitator  by  making  activities  available  and  advising  and  interacting  with  students 
according  to  their  particular  needs.  The  activities  and  functions  of  the  teacher  are* described 
in  a  set  of  detailed  teacher's  manuals. 

Ideally,  implcmenlatkw  of  the  curriculum  requires  the  presence  Of  two  adults  in  each 
class— a  teacher  and  an  aide.  However,  since  the  learning  materials  included  in  the 
^  curriculum  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  designed  for  independent  use  by  individual  students 
and  require  4  minimum *amount  of  teacher  supervision,  the  curriculum  can  easily  be  adapted 
for  use  in  classrooms  which  have  only  one  adult  avirilable. 

•  *►  * 

SUBJhCr  AREA(S)  Unit  1— Counting  and  one-to-one  correspondence  ito  5 

Beginning  Arithmetic.  Basic  Number  Concepts  ^^"'^  2 -Counting  and  one-to-one  correspondence  to  10 

Eight  hierarchically  sequenced  uniLs  comprise  the     ^  ^^^}  3— Numerals  to  5 

Quantification  Skills  Curriculum.  The  instructional  units  are  Unit  4~Numerals  to  10 

as  follows.  ^  ,      Unit  5— Comparison  of  sets 

■  . .  4x4 
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Unit  6— Seriation  alid  orHiml>oosition 

Unit  7— Addition  and  subtratrHon 

Unit  8— Addition  and  subtraction  equations 

The  exploratory  component  is  made  up  of  open-ended 

activities  and  games  which  are  keyed  to  the  eight 

prescriptive  units. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  curriculum  is  intended  for  use  w^h  preschool-  and 
kindergarten -age  children  or  with  older/children  who  have 
special  instructional  needs.  The  curriculum  has  been  used 
successfully  with  children  enrolled  irf^ooth  inner-city  and 
suburban  schools.  Because  explicit  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  program  is  provided  in  the  teacher's 
manuals,  teachers  vwith  varying  amounts  of  prior  training 
can  use  the  program. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  is  designed  to 
present  fundamental  concepts  and  operations  of 
mathensatics  in  forms  simple  enough  to  be  learned  b> 
every  preschool  child»,yet  broati  enough  to  serve  as  a 
conceptual  foundation  for  later  work. 

Specific  instructional  objectives  are  intended  to  enable 
the  child:  ( I  )To  count,  (2)  to  use  numbers,  (3)  to  make 
comparisons  of  set  size,  (4)  tp  order  and  seriate  sets 
according  to  size,  and  (5)  to  mjike  partitions  and 
combinations  of  sets.  / 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  instructional  units  and  tasks  within  each  prescriptive  . 
unit  are  hierarchically  arranged,  enabling  the  c^ld  to  move 
from  unit  to  unit  in  a  prescribed  order  and  to  complete 
the^ta^ks  within  each  unit  according  to  an  established 
sequence.  In  some  cases,  more  than  one  unit  or  task  'vithin 
a  particular  unit  is  considered  to  be  at  the  same  level  of 
difficult)  within  the  hierarchy.  When  more  than  one 
component  is  available  at  the  same  level  of  difficulty,  the 
child  ma>  complete  these  components  in  an>  order,  but 
must  copiplete  all  of  them  before  moving  to  the  next  level 
of  difficulty  within  the  hierarchy.  Some  of  the  tasks  involve 
group  activity,  while  others  are  to  be  carried  out 
individually  or  with  one  or  two  other  childrcri. 

Exploratory  games  and  activities  are  available  at  each 
unit  level.  The  child  may  elect  to  work  on  one  or  more  of 
these  at  a  time,  determined  cither  by  the  teacher^  or  by  the 
child,  according  to  the  particular  learning  management 
system  adopted  in  the  classroom.  . 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Pretexts  and  pobttests  are  provided  for  each  unit  and  arc 
an  important  adaptive  feature  of  this  program.  Each  child 
lb  pretested  before  entering  the  curriculum  and  is  placed  in 
tlie  appropriate  unit(s)  according  to  the  level  of 
competence  revealed  by  the  test.  Once  placed  in  a 
particular  unit,  a  child  completes  all  learning  tasks  which 
were  not  previously  mastered.  Upon  completion  of  the 
learning  tasks,  posttests  are  administered,  and  the  child 


proceeds  to  subsequent  units.  The  teacher's  diagnostic 
testing  manual  provides  explicit  directions  regarding  the 
administration  of  pretest^and  posttests  and  placement  of* 
children  in  the  curriculum  according' to  test  results. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

The  Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  is  individualized,  and 
the  student  proceeds  through  the  curriculum  at  an 
indiviciual  rate.  Typically,  six  of  the  eight  units  are 
completed  by  the  majority  of  children  in  a  classroom  by 
the  jend  of  1  school  year.  The  final  two' units  are  intended 
for  advanced  students  and  to  introduce  concepts 
customarily  taught  in  1st  grade. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

<•> 

No  special  teacher  training  is  required,  but  t<^achers 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  curriculum  in 
order  to  implement  it  smoothly  and  to  draw  upon 
additional  tutoring  materials  (e.g.,  exploratory  learning 
materials)  which  are  available  when  needed. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Implementation* of  the  Quantification  Skills  Curriculum 
ideally  requires  two  adults  in  each  class».a  teacher  and  an 
aide.  However,  it  can  be  easily  adapted  for  use  in 
classrooms  with  only  one  adult  present.  Detailed  directions 
for  use  have  been  developed  and  are  explicitly  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  is  a  component  of 
the  LRDC  Early  Learning  Program.  It  has  been  field  tested 
and  used  in  the  LRDC  developmental  schools  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  over  the  past  5  years,  as  well  as  in  the 
Follow  Through  field^^sting  network  and  the  Headstart  , 
Planned  Variation  Program.  No  harmful  effects  have  been 
reported  at  any  of  these  sites. 

The  curriculum  does  not  appear  to  display  any  racial, 
religious,  economic,  age-group,  or  sex  bias.  Whenever 
pictures  are  used,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  portray 
males  and  females  who  are  both  black  artd  white.  Both 
"he''  and  "she"  are  used  instead  of  the  generic  "he"  in 
the  curricular  materials. 

The  refative  ease  with  which  the  program  can  be 
implemented  is  evidenced  by  its  continued  use  in  the 
Follow  Through  and  the  Headstart  Planned,  Variation 
Programs  across  the  country  over  the  past  5  years.  At 
these  sites  consultants  have  been  available  to  assist  teachers 
with  implementation  on  an  inservice  basis.  However,  the^ 
Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  should  be  replicable 
elsewhere  without  difficulty  because  of  the  detained 
information  and  directions  provided  in  the  teacher's 
manuals.  ,  . 

Claims 

Data  taken  from  one  of  the  LRDC  developmeittal 
schools  indicate  that  the  Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  is 
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•  effective  In  general,  the  children  in  the  preschool  and 
kindergarten  classes  using  this  curriculum  over  several 
^  years  show  a  consistent  pattern  of  increase  with  age— in 
both  the  total  number  of  instructional  objectives  mastered 
at  the  (beginning  of  tf)e  school  year  (entry  line)  and  the 
total  number  of  objectives  mastered  by  the  end  of  the  year 
(terminal  mastery).  Pata  show  the  typical  3-year-old 
mastering  counting,  numeration  and  one  to-one  correspond<^nce 
objectives;  4-year-olds  advancing  to  the  units  involving 
seriation  and  comparison  of  sets;  and  5-year-olds  typically 
learning  addition  and  subtraction  operations  for  quantities 
up  fo  10. 

The.  performance  of  children  using  the  curriculum  also 
comparq^  favorably  with  that  df  comparison^roups.  In  the 


inner-city  developmental  school  affiliated  with  LRDC,  a 
comparison  was  made  between  the  achievement  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  Early  Learning  Program  as  a  whole  and 
that  of  students  not  enrolled  in  the  prografrti.  The  Wide- 
Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT)  was  selected  as  the  end- 
of-the-year  achievement  test.  The  WRAT  scores  on  the 
reading  and  mathematics  subtests  were  found  to  be, 
equivalent  or  better  than  the  expected  norms  for  those 
students  enrolled  in  the  Early  ^earning  Program.  Borh  the 
l3t  graders  and  the  kindergartners  scored  at  or  about  5 
months  ahead  of  grade  level.  By  contrast,  2d  graders  not  in 
the  early  learning  program  had  a  median  score  6  months 
behind  their  expected  grade  level,  and  3d  graders  were 
from  6  to  9  months  behind  their  expected  grade  level. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  prescriptive  learning  kits  (48, 
lesson  box.es) 

Teacher  s  manual  for  prescriptive  learning 
materials* 

Diagnostic  testing  kits  with  teacher's 
manual 

Una  games  learning  kits^ 

Commercially  produced  games  * 
« 

Teacher's  manuals  for  exploratory 

learning  materials: 

Unit  games  manual .  '''^ 
Commercially  prpduced  games 
manual 


1  complete  set  per 
classroom 

1  per  classroom 


1  complete  set  per 
classroom 

Determined  by  teacher 
Determined  by  teacher 

I  complete  set  per 
classroom 


To  be  announced 

''To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 
Varies 

To  be  announced 


"  Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 


Commercial 
producers 


t   Leanrnf  Rttearcb  ind  Devetopmeiit  Center 

Uoiveriily  <^  Pttlsbur^^ 
^    3939  Otfam  St 
i:  Ktoburfi^  Pa.  15260 

Maiimi  a  Wm^  Wojcct  DtreetqV  ^ 

t^      iMpc>rt«4  lo  W       alllx>it|li  k  wat  i)^^ 
i^MRli^j^  it  bi  iatoa  in  wA  ttie 

-dewioiiipiwul-jiciwoii  <k:u^mikK!t^''i0eiBm.Tli^^  ■ 
AKttilMrih,  Pft.  1S260 
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A  program  designed  to  teach  ciiildren,  preschool  to  2d  < 
grade,  to  integrate  skills  tliat  liave  been  learned  in 
other  structured  curricidu^ns 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  is  designed  to  provide  learning  experiences  in  which 
chiKfren  are  encouraged  to  integrate  the  skills  they  have  acquired  ,in  other  structured 
curriculums  by  engaging  in  self-selected,  self-defined  activities  and  by  interacting  with  peers 
in  the  course  of  learning  tasks.  The  materials  and  activities  of  the  Exploratory  Learning 
Program  emphasize  general  cognitive  and  psychological  competencies  that  cut  across  subject-  '  . 

matter  boundaries.  They  represent  an  informal  approach  to  learning  which  is  responsive  to 
children's  own  interests  and  rhythms  and  which  is  meant  to  foster  inquiry  and  independent 
thinking,  along  with  positive  attitudes  toward  learning  and  school.  The  program  is  designed 
'  to  complement  the  .structured  instruction  offered  in  specific  curricular  areas  (e.g.,  in. the 

Quantification  Skills  and  Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Curriculum  of  the  Early 
Learning  Program)  intended  for  use  with  children  in  preschool  through  gr{\de  2. 

The  aims  and  objectives^  of  the  Exploratory  Learning  Program  kwc  incorporated  jn  two 
types  of  learning  options,  activity  centers,  and  special  projects. 

Activity  centers  are  phy.sically  defined  spaces  in  the  classroom  where  materials  for^ 
particular  kinds  of  activities  are  available  for  self-selected  use  by  the  children.  The  teacher 
interacts  with  students  within  these  centers  in  a  less  directive  manner  than  in  prescriptive 
curriculums,  except  where  techniques  for  use  of  the  materials  are  being  taught  Typically,  in 
addition  to  helping  children  manipulate  the  materials  and  equipment  of  the  activity  centers, 
the  teacher  i|j.tervenes  to  pose  questions  and  set  problems  that  extend  the  scope  of  learning  * 
and  relate  different  activities  to  one^mother.  Activity  centers  include  sorfie  of  the  traflitional 
early  school  activities,  such  as  a  sdtiodramatic  play  and  role  playing,  creative  arts, 
construction  and  block  building,  and  a  water-and-sand  play.  They  also  include  Centers  for 
more  "academically**  oriented  activities,  such  as  listening  activities  (popular  children's  books 
are  tape  recorded  in  a  format  that  is  especially  helpful  to  the  child  in  following  along  in  the 
book  as  the  story  is  read),  reading  and  language  activities,  and  math-  and  science-related 
activities. 

Special  projects  are  sets  of  .materials  designed  to  encourage  extended  activity,  both  ^ 
imaginative  and  practical,  around  some  theme-  for  example /"Doctors  and  Nurses,"  "Post  / 
Office,"  "Police  Station  "  "Food  We  Eat,"'"Growing  Seeds,"  "Beauty  Shop,"  and  "Cooking." 
The  projects  are  generally  introduced  one  at  a  time  and  remain  available  for  several  weeks  * 
in  order  to  allow  the  theme  to  be  developed.  New  projects  are  introduced  as  interest  in  the 
established  one  wanes.  Especially  popular  projects  arc  reintroduced  periodically  throughout* 
the  year. 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  is  described  in  detail  in  a  teacher's  manual,,  which 
consists  of  two  volumes,  one  dealing  with  activity  Writers,  the  other  with  special  projects. 
The  volumes  contain  .specific  .sections  for  each  particular  activity  orproject,  and  each  section 
^  provides  detailed  information  regarding  such  matters  as.  (1)  The  karning  objectives  involved, 

(2)  materials  and  resources  available;  (3)  specifications  for  setting  up  and  implementing  the 
activity  center  or  project;  (4)  specific  skills  that  can  be  developed  through  use  of  the 
particular  materials,  (5)  intervention  strategies*  such  as  questioninrg,  that  the  teacher  may  use 
to  enhance  children's  use  of  the  materials;  and  (6)  a  description  of  the  suggested  learning 
activities.  The  teacher  using  this  program  serves  in  the  role  of  facilit^itor  by  making  activities 
available  and  by  advi.sing  and  interacting  with  .students  according  to  their  particular  needs. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  activities  and  projecjs,  which'' are  listed  and  described  in 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  emphasizes  cogmtive  the  teacher\s  manual  as  followsi 

and  psychosocial  competencies  that  cut  acro.ss. subject-  Activity  Centers  (Volume  I) 

matter  areas.  These  are  learnecl,  in  the  context  of  specific  1.  Creative  arts  activities 
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II.  Construction  and  block  activiticji 
III.  Listening,  reading,  and  related  language  arts  activities 
'IV.  Scieftce  related  activities 

V.  Math  related  activities 

VI.  Sociodramatic  play  activities 

Special  Project  (Volume  2).  »  .  ' 

I.  The  post-office  project 
IK  The  police  project 
III.  The  repairperson  project 

IV.  The  beauty  shop  .project 

V.  The  food  and  cooking  project  ( 

VI.  The  doctor  and  nurse  project  ^ 
VII.  The  growing  seeds  and  plants  project 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  f 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  is  designec^^for  use 
with  children  in  preschcToI  tjirough  2d  grade.  Itfshould  be 
useful  to  any  preschool  or  primary  teacher  interested  in 
making  available  to  students  opportunities  to  generalize  and 
extertd  formal  learning  experiences,  as  well  as  mcrease 
independence  and  control  over  their  own  learning. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  was  developed  to 
promote  the  general  goals  of  exploratory  or  extended 
learning.  These  goals  are.  ( 1 )  To  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
learning  experiences  to  meet  the  learning  needs  tind 
interests  of  the  individual  student,  (2)  to  enable  each 
student  to  achieve  mastery  of  a  wide  range  of  educt^tional 
goals,  and  (3)  to  provide  some  uurricular  alternatives  from 
which  the  student  can  make  realistic  choices,' 

The  basic  rationale  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  quality  of 
learning  experiences  and  the  utilization  of  opportunities  to 
'learn  in  school  depend  largely  upon  the  type  of  learning 
environment  open  to  the  student. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Exploratory  Learning  Program  was  designed  for  use 
Cither  as  a  component  of  the  LRDC  L^rly  Learning 
l^ogram  or  as   supplement  to  other  leu^rning  approaches. 
Classroom  teachers  can  use  the  manual  as  a  guide  in'  ^ 
developing  activities  to  meet  student  interests  and  needs        .  ^ 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  general  cognitive  and 
,  psychosocial  competencies. 

The  manual  suggests  man>  wa>s  explorator>  activities 
and  projects  can  be  integrated  into  the  classroom.  The 
activities  and  projects  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  producing 
different  levels  of'learning  experiences  and  learning 
outcomes,  and  thc>  can  be  adapted  to  meet  different  levels 
of  competence  in  children  and  obtain  different  outcomes, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Activities  and  projects  are  to  be  made  available  to 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  particular  needs,  interests, 
and  competencies.  The  decision  to  make  an  activity  or 
project  available  to  a  student  or  group  of  stt^ents  is  made 
on  Ihe  basis  of  teacher  judgment.  \ 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  classroom  may  be  permanently  arranged  into  a 
number  of  activity  centers,  or  the  centers  may  be 
constructed  at  various  times  throughout  the  school  year. 
No  time  limit  accompanies  any  of  the  projects  or  activities 
oiHlined  in  the'teacher's  manual.  They  are  generally 
introduced  one  at  a  time,  and  remain  available  for  several 
weeks  in  order  to  allow  interest  and  u§e  to.be  developed. 
New  activities  or  projects  are  introduced  as  interest  in  the 
previous  ones  wanes.  Especially  popular  activities  or 
projects  can  be  reintroduced  periodically  throughout  the 
year.  , 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  mlSferials  described  in  the  teacher's  manual  are 
found  in  most  existing- classrooms.  In  designing  the 
exploratory , activities  and  projects,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  use  and  adapt  existing  instructional  materials  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Existing  materials  that  are  appropriate 
for  specific  purposes  have  been  identified  and  appropriate 
means  developed  for  incorporating  and  implementing  them 
in  classroom  settings.  The  program  is  designed  for  use  with' 
a  wide  range  of  students  and  within  a  wide  range  of 
educational  settings.     '  "  * 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  anc^mplementation 

Implementation  of  the  Exploratory  Learning  Program 
ideally  requires  two  adults  in  each  class,  a  teacher  and  an 
aide.  However,  it  can  be  easily  adapted  for  use  in 
classrooms  with  on(y  one  adult  present.  Detailed  directions 
for  use  have  been  developed  and  are  explicitly  stated  in 
the  teacher's  manual. 


ASSURAjSCES  AND  CLAIMS 

As  a  conij^onent  of  the  Early  Learning  Program,  the 
Exploratory  Learning  Program  has  been  field  tested  and 
used  in  the  LRDC  developmental  schools  and  the  Follow- 
Through  field  testing  network  over  the  past  5  years  No 
harmful  effects  have  been  reported  regarding  any  aspect  of 
the  exploratory  component  over  this  period  of  time 

The  materials  used  do  not  appear  to  display  any  racial, 
"religious,  economic,  age,  or  sex  bias.  Both  **he"  and  "she" 
are  used  instead  of  the  generic  "he"  in  the  manual, 

The  program  can  be  used  without  difficulty  because  of 
.the  detailed  information  and- directions 'provided  in  the 
teacher  s  manual.  This  statement  Is  supported  by  the 
continuous,  successful  use  of  the  exploratory  component  as 
a  part  of  the  LRDC  Early  Learning  Program  in  Follow- 
Through  sites  and  the  Headstart  Planned  Variation  Program 
over  the  past  5  years. 

.LRDCs  evaluative  studies  of  i\\Q/Early  Learning  Program 
hive  reported  positive  results  for  the  program  as  a  whole 
'rnd  for  its  two  curriculum  components,  the  Exploratory 
Learning  Program  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  these 
studies  and  was  not  evaluated  separately,  Further  research 
is  necessary  to  determine  specifically  how  trfe  Exploratory 
Learning  Program  might  have  contributed  to  these  findings^ 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items  '(Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate        '  Source  if  Different 

'                               Dollars                       and  Cost  '               from  Distributor 
 ^  ■  i   2^ 

Teacher  s  manual  (2  volumes)  |  complete  set  per  To  be  announced  Reusable 

classroam ,  ^ 


V 

DEVELOPEK/AUtHOR:  ^      .  - 

Learning  Rmuch  and  l>evdo|Hnent  Center 

Univenity  of  Pittaturfli  /      *  ' 

3939  OWaraSt^*  - 

Wtteburik,  Pa.  15260  ,  ' 

Mar|artt  C.  Wanf>  Project  Director  ^  v  • 

.  AYAiLAiamr. 

*The  teacher^s  manual  for  ihc  Exphnuory  UarHing  *  -  *  » 

Program  h  ready  fbr.lpuMication*  and  a  '*Publitber't  Alert/' 
hat  been  sent  out.  Copyri|hl  tt  pendtof .  The  program  may 
.  he  leen  m  opemtbi^  at  tie 
or  at  selected  Follow  Thjroui^  shei,  a  list  of  which  is' 
available  from:        ;  —  ^ 

Leaivint  KeaeaKh  and  Development  Center 
Unheiiity^Pittabbriii 
3939  01laraSt 

PiOsMflh.  Pa.  15260  , 

It  k  inipifMr^tr^  note  thai,  ahbouih  thie  f>rogram  was  ^ 
dcfigned  as  one  of  the  components  of  tfc  -  * 

/^t^gww  and  we  strongly  rcconxmcn  '  '  » 

^  conjttoetkHi  with  the  otheV  c^ 
Learning  hogram  can  be  «d<^ted  for  independent  use.  - 

•*  *      ^  . 
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Twelve  curriculum  units  to  stimulate  intellectual  and 
^  social  development  for  low-income  multiethnic  children 
.  *      ages  5  and  6 


"1 


Concepts  and  Language  l^rogram  provides  a  planned  curriculum  designed  and  prepared 
specifically  for  children  who  are  entering  school  for  the  first  time.  Its  multimedia  materials 
include  ^stimulating  lessons  for  direct  instruction^  activities  which  encourage  independent 
learning  in  children,  and  stratqgies  and  plans  which  help  the  teaching  staff  organize  each 
day's  instructional  program.  ^  >  ^ 

^  •     *       As  a  comprehensive  learning  system,   Concepts  and  Language  Trogram  assists  young 

children  to  develop  sensory-perceptual  skills,  to  improve  language  skills,  to  develop  thinking 
and  reasoning  skills,  to  develop  and  strengthen  feelings  of  self-worth,  to  develop  knowledge 
of  family,  community,  an^  the  extended  environment,  and  to  develop  independertt  work 
skills*.    '  V  ^ 

These  instructional  goals  are  met  through  four  lesson  elements  that  encompass  auditory, 
visual.  mo(or  (prewriting),  and  ideas  and  concepts  learning  activities.  The  design  of  the 
instructional  product  is  based  on  theoretical  and  developmental  knowledge  of  how  young 
children  learn.  The  sequences  of  activities  have  been*  tested  and  then  revised  on  the  basis  of 
actual  classroom  use  and  feedback  information  from  teachers  and  observers,  and  from 
evaluation  of  the  children*s  performance.  ^  ^ 

The  product  calls  for  involving  parents  as  partners  with  the  teacjiers  in  helping  the 
children  develop. 

Studies  indicate  that  young  children's  intellectual  and  social  development  can  be 
^  accelerated  if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  manipulate  objects,  if  tljeir  curiosity  Is  stimulated 

and^  rewarded,  and  if  they  are  exposed  to  an  appropriate  lapguage  model.  Factors  especially 
associated  with  school  success  are  a  high  degree  of  adult-child  contact,  a  high  quality  and 
quantity  of  language  used  in  communicating  with  the  child,  and  a  high  level  of  expectations 
for  achievement  which  is  reinforced  by  parental  praise  and  encouragement. 
^    The  rationale  for  this  product  is  based  on  children *s  need  for  these  enriching  expe'riences 
very  early  in  life.  The  laboratory  has  designed  an  intervention  strategy  for  a  particular  target  ^ 
,  population  — multTethmc  chHdren  from  low-inpomti  communities,  whose  native  language  is 
English.  The  strategy  i*  to,  promote  the  children**^  gc^ieral  development  and  especially  to  ^ 
strengthen  the  skills  t!ie^  riped  to  progress  through  the  elementary  grades.  The  product,  is 
designed  so  that  ihjz  cLudren  build  patterns'^of  success  in  which  learning  becomes  a  desirable 
and  attainable  goal  and  school  becomes  an*  enjoyable  and  rewarding  place  to  be. 

^  • 

SUBJKCT  AREA(S)    '  "  .  Although  tfie  lessons  are  varied  and  cover  different 

Twelve  curriculum  units  comprise  ihc  prudiid  s  lesson  content  or  skill  areas,  they  arc  organized. Into  units  built  . 

matcnal^  for  direct  instruction  to  Linldicn.  The  units  arc  around  a  single  theme.  Whenever  possible,  the  learning 

centered  on  the  following  themes.  /  activities  in  a  unit  complement  and  reinforce  anotner  by^ 

1.  School  ,  being  related  to  the  unit  ilieme  or  to  a  particular  skill. 

2.  Body  Awareness  Each  unit  contains  20  to  30  lessons,  for  small-group 

3  Self-Concept  instruction,  in  the  following  training  areas:  Auditory 

4  Funilv  ind  Horn*  i  consists  of  lessons  designed  to  sensitize  the  children  to 

5  I-ood  *  '  environmental  sounds,  to  develop  their  listening  sk^lls^and 
*  »       '  t6  help  fhem  analyze  words  and  sounds.  In  these  ij^ssons, 

'    f>>  Cot  ling.  •  ►  jj^^  children  learn  to  identify  and  discriminate  sounds 

7.  Community  Helpers  around  them,  to  follow  series  of  directions,  to  imitate 

'8  Transportation   •  intonational  patterns^  and  to  identify  the  initial  sound  of 

<)•  Community  Environment  1  words.  Visual  includes  training  that  develops  the  children's 

10  Animals        '  '  awareness  and  understanding  of  constant  properties  (e.g., 

I  I.  Natural  Environment  co!or»  shape,  size),  develops  their  understanding  of  the 

12.  School  relationship  of  objects  to  themselves  and  to  each  other. 
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and  to  the  context  of  tfie  entire  visual  field/and  teaches 
the  children  to  focus  on,  isolate,  and  identify  a  single 
object  so  they  can  analyze  what  they  see.  The  lesson  titles 
and  purposes  in  the  visual  element  relate  to  five  specific  \ 
skills— constancy,  spatial  relationships,  part  whole  and 
figure-ground  relationships,  ch^^ificatiop,  and  visual 
memory  Molor^inchides  two  major  types  of  lessons— gross 
and  fine  motor.  Gross  motor  skills  deal  with  the  total 
musculature  of  the  body  or  large  portions  of  it,  such  as  , 
walking,  jumping'  hopping,  and  running.  Fine  motor 
learning  activities  include  tasks  requiring  manipulation  of 
objects,  cutting,  tracings,  pasting,  and  coloring.  Prewriting 
includes  lessons  designed  to  develop  eye-hand  coordination 
in  tasks  Ifeading  from  writing  basic  line  forms  to  writing 
letters  and  humerals.  Lessons  focus  on  teaching  uppercase 
and  lowercase  letters.  Ideas  and  Concepts  focuses  on 
^  developing  language  and  cognitive  skills.  The  lessons 
,    introduce  concepts,  expand  ideas  related  to  them,  and 
incorporate  skills  that  are  related  to  a  concept  or  to  its 
application.  The  children  acquire  skills  such  as  labeling. 
,    developing  category  rules.  classifying(/on  the  basis  of 
concepts  learnedv  and  learning  the  parts  and  functions  of 
objects.  Children  also  describe  objects,  narrate  events, 
make  explanations,  <generalizt>  from  particular  instancc,s.  and 
predict  what,  will  happen  in  given  situations.  The>  use  skills 
and  knowledge  acquired  earlier  to  think  about  and  solve 
liew  problems.  Independent  work  activities  include  activities 
in  which  children  work  on  their  ow,n  after  an  initial 
demonstration  of  equipment  or  an  explanation  of  a  specific 
task  There  is  no  continuing,  direct  teaching  during  the 
activities  Related  activities  provide  children  with  firsthand 
experiences  which  relate  to  and  supplement  what  has  been 
taught  in  the  curriculum  The>  are  divided  into  two 
categories  Those  which  provide  receptive  experiences  and 
tho^e  which  provide  expressive  experiences.  Field  trips, 
pictures,  movies,  and  book.s  are  all  receptive  experiences 
from  which  the  children  absorb  new  material  and  ideas. 
Expressive  experiences'" include  all  forms  of  communication, 
both  verbal  and  nonverbal,  art,  music,  drama,  and  dance. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

Concepts  and  Language  Program  has  been  designed 
specificall)  for  English  speaking  children  from  low-inCome 
communities  who  are  entering  school  for  the  first  time 
(kindergarten  levej).  However,  since  the  materials  are 
ava!lal?le  for  purchase,  the>  are  being  used  satisfactorily 
with  children  of  various  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

A  self  contained,  instructional,  staff  package  which 
accompanies  the  curriculum  material  was  developed  to 
assist  teachers' and  administrative  staff  to  implement  the 
instructional  program.  The  package  contains  an 
administrator's  handbook  primarily  for  school  principals,  a 
supervisor's  manual  for  the  designated  supervisor  in  charge 
of  implementing  Concepts  and  Language  Program  in  the 
school  district,  and  a  teacher's  instructional'  package 
containing  several  manuals. 

Although  the  insti^uctional  staff  materials  were  designed 
to  accompany  the  curriculum  materials,  four  of  the 
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manuals— *»Set!ing  Up  the  Classroom,**  **Classroom 
Management."  *Teacher. Expectations.**  and  **Gettmg 
Started**— can  also  be  useful  as  a  single  product.  College 
and  university  administrators  -as  well  as  principals  have 
indicated  interest  in  using  these  products  for  staff  training 
and  \x)llege-related  courses. 

The^arent  activity  materials  were  designed  exclusively  to 
involve  parents  in  their  children's  development.  They 
include  a  teacher-parent  handbook  that  helps  the  teacher 
worK  effectively  with  parents.  Parents  are  provided  12 
activity  packets  consisting  of  learning  games  and  other 
activities  which  they  can  use  at  home  to  reinforce  their 
children*s  IfcArning.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSte(S) 

The  Concept  and  Language  Program  has  five  general 
goals:  ^1)  To  develop  sensory-perceptual  skills;^(2)  to 
develop  language  skills;  (3)  to  develop  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills;  (4)  to  develop  and  strengthen  feelings  of 
self-worth;  and  (5)  to  develop, knowledge  of  fapiily, 
community,  and  the  extended  environment. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

^Unit  organization  integrates  the  skills  learned  in  the 
different  types  of  lessons  (visual,  auditory,  ideas  and 
concepts,  motor,  relaied,  and  prewriting).  Whenever 
possible,  lesions  in  all  areas  have  been  planned  to  correlate 
with  concepts  introduced  in  the  unit. 

Within  each  skill  area,  lessons  begin  with  the  lowest 
order  of  skill  and  proceed  s>stematically  to  higher  levels. 
Related  lessons  do  not  necessarily  obvur  sequentially  within 
one  unit  or  within  one  curriculum  element.  Because  of  the 
systematic  buildup  and  integration  of  skills,  it  is  essenUal 
that  curriculum  units  be  presented  in  order.  Readiness 
skills  are  emphasi^ed  and  sequentially  presented  throughout 
the  entire  instructional  program. 

Although  not  included  among  the  seven  majoc^ypes  of 
lessons  or  curriculum  elements,  other  concepts  are  also 
introduced  in  certain  lessons.  For  example,  mathematics  is 
incorporated  into  the  body  awareness  unit  by  letting 
children  count  their  fingers,  toes.  eyes,  and  ears.  Many 
visual  lessons  involve  prerequisite  mathematical  skills  and 
concepts.  Prewriting  lessons  teach  the  children  to  write 
numerals.  Simplified  health  studies— washing  hands, 
brushing  teeth  — introduce  science.  Other  science  and  social  ^ 
studies  concepts  are  included  throughout  the  program, 
especially  in  ideas  and  concepts  lessons.  Therefore, 
teachers  who  are  designat^id  to  te^ch  these  specific  subjects 
may  use  these  activities  separ^itely.  either  to  introduce  the 
concepts  or  to  reinfo^rce  them. 

ASSESSMENi;  PROVISIONS 

Tests,  along  with  learning  and  assigned  and  independent 
activities,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Concepts  and 
Language  Program.  During  the  devefopmental  phase  of  the 
program,  tes^  results  were  used  primaYily  to  judge  which 
lessons  were  appropriate  for  the  children  and  how  the 
lessons  should  be  taught.  TesUng  serves  two  purposes.  Test 
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rcsulU  are  Ubcd  to  decide  which  lessons  should  be  reUiught 
and  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  chirilreiu 

Two  kinds  of  criterion-referenced  tests  adntiriistered  are 
unit  tests  and  mastery  tests.  Unit  tests  are  short  tests  given 
at  the  end  of  each  unit  to  test  the  child's  ability  to  meet 
some,  of  the  ..performance  objectives  of  the  lessons  within 
^he  unit.  Mastery  tests  are  administered  four  times  during  ^ 
me  year  to  examine  the  child's  learning  across  several 
o^uts.  The  mastery  test  requires  the  child  to  generalise  or 
transfer  what  has  been  learned  to  a  different  situation  or 
problem. 

The  curriculum  test  manual  contains  a  grid  fox  recording 
pupil,  mastery  on  each  item  for  each  itc  n  for  each  test. 
This  method  of  recording  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
student  profile  chart  of  progress  throughout  the  year. 


T!ME.J»EQUIREMENTS  ^  ' 

In  general,  the  program  materials  require  up  to  3  hours 
per  day.  In  allowing  time  for  lessons,  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  liikc^into  account  length  and  .difficulty  of 
the  lesson,  the  children*s  attention  span,  and  the  degree  ^f 
difficulty  the  children  tend  to  have  with  a  particular  type 
of  lesson.  • 

Sample  daily  schedules  which  have  been  used 
.  successfully  at  different  schools  are  provided  for  the 
teachers.  Normally  it  stakes  about  2  weeks  to  complete  a 
unit.  .  i 


IMPLE\fENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Concepts  and  Language  Program  has  been  tested 
with  5-  and  6-year-old  children,  but  may  be  used  with 
younger  children  who  show  the  maturity"  of  being  able  to 
Nvork  in  a  planned  learning  environment.  It  can  also  be" 
used  with  older  students  who  lack  experiences  related  to 
their  overall  development.  * 

It  Ts  recommended  that  each  class  have  a  supervising 
teacher \ and  an  assistant  teacher  who  may  be  a  paid  aide, 
an  older  student,  ot  an  adult  volunteer.  Doth  teachers 
teach  lessons  from  thg,  curriculum  usually  to- small  groups 
of  children.  ,  ^ 

Both  the  tcjiutVer  and  the  Auldren  use  all*  parts  of  the 
room  for  various  activities.  Different  sections  of  the  r^oom 


are  set  up  for  reading  books,  role  playing,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  block  building.  . 

The  product  provides  a  basic  equipment  list  which 
indicates.  (I)  Required  items  for  each  classroom,  such  as  a 
semicircular  table,  grease  pencils,  smocks  or  aprons  for 
children,  yarn,  and  hole  punch,  (2)  required  items  which 
may  be  shared  among  classrooms,  such  as  block  building 
and  nxanipulative  objects,  outdoor  equipmenX,  magnets, 
rhythm  instruments,  and  (3)  recommended  equipment 
which  is  not  required,  such  as  tool  box  and  tools,  mix  and 
match  puzzles,  nesting  blocks,  wooden  cutouts  of 
community  workers.  All  required  items  must  be  purchased 
for  classrooms  (minimal  list);  therefore,  a  list  of 
manufacturer>  with  addresses  is  supplied.  These  materials 
and  equipment  are  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  media 
provided  by  the  product. 

ASSURA-NCES  AND  CLAIMS 

V 

Assurances  "  ^  . 

.  During  developmental  stages,  multiethnic  children  and 
teachers  were  used  for  testing  the  materials  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  any  possible  harmful  effects  and  social  biases. 
The' curriculum  was  tested  primarily  with  the  target 
population  fpr  which  the  product  was  originally  designed, 
specifically,  multiethnic  children  from  low-income  , 
communities  who  were  entering  school  for  the  first  time. 
The  program  staff,  which  was  of  multiethnic  composition,  . 
had  frequent  interaction  with  teachers  to  insure  the 
exclusion  of'social,  ethnic,  and  sex  biases.  Market  success 
of  the  materials  provides  a  basis  for  assurance  of 
replicability  and  transportability.  , 

Claims     '  ^ 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  the  Concepts  and 
Language  Program  was  tested  in  Tulare  County  (California) 
Public  Schools*,  Saint  Martin  Parish'  ^Louisiana)  Public  j 
Schools,  and  Austin, (Texas)  Public  Schools.  A  series  of 
pupil  assessment  instruments  was  used,  along  with  a  user 
questionnaire,  which  was  administered  to  teachers  and 
aides  in  an  attempt  to  assess  satisfactipn  with  the  program 
and  to  identify  problems  in  program  implementation.  . 

The  data,  generally  support  the  claim  of  overall  product  " 
effectiveness,  although  some  of  the  comparative  data 
(;elating  to  product  superiority  were  mixed. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS;  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanmy  Needed  cUt  per  ftcm  in 

'  Dollars 


Replacement  Rale 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
fronV  Distributor 


Complete  set  of  materials  including 
instructional  manuals,  site  staff 
development  manuals  tapes  and 
filn^trips,  teacher  staff  dev.elopment 
manuals,"  teacher-parent  handbook 

Instructional  manuals 

Site  staff  development  manuals— tapes 
and  filnistrips 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals 

Teacher- parent  handbook 
Parent-child  activities 


I  set  per  classroom 

I  set 
I  set 
1  set 

I  manual 
I  per  family  * 


351,00  Reusable 


45.00  for, 
replacement  "Set 

60.00  for 
replacement  $c\ 

21,00  for 
rcplacemennsei 

6.00  for  replacement 

4.00 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable  ^ 
Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 


DtVILOPEK/AirrilOM: 

.  SoutkwMt  EducatioiMl  Dtvelopincnt  Laboratory 
211  EaM  7lh  St.  , 
.   Awtia,  tax.  71701 

RolHrt  S^^rLkWI,  Program  Wfacior  ' 

^ComtfU  «»d  lUu^u*g«  ^ntnm  wpH  copyrightad  h 
'   KKjf'*  ««W^»    fUiimad  jaatU  1971.  It%  cwrently 

fttoliowl^  Ed«e«tkHia|  I^boiMoiy  PuMtehart,  Ii»c[ 
^%*lrS  AkpoirlBM.  \'    ■  \ 


|>  A«s(i«,  Tax.  71702 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  .1975 
/ 
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■  7 


GETTING  STARTED 
iPAKT  Of-   TUt   CONCEPTS  AND 

lan^ualjE  component^ 


A  training  manual  for  kindcrgaffcn  (caclwrs  (hat 
implmcnts  planned  learning  experiences  for  preschool . 
children 


Getting  Started  is-ii  iFaining  manual  thai  has  ^)cen  prepared  xtx  an  aiienipt  to  incorporate 
the  best  efforts  and  tcchnfques  that  teachers;  may  use  to  introduce  children  to  themselves 
and  their  classrooms.  ^  . 

The  information  gives  a  mo^cl  of  learning  activities  in  order  lhat*'children  may  get 
important  learning  experiences. .This  model  includes  daily  and  weekly  planned  schedules, 
mixing  aesthetic  experiencesr^putside  play,  and  other  activities  into  unique  experiences 
appropriate  for  young  children.    '  i  . 

The  modefis  organized  by  teaching  days.  The  schedule  is  based  upon  suggestions  made 
by  cxpericrtccd  tcaehcrs,  and  it  provides  a  framework  which  has  been  proven  successful  \[\ 
numerous  classrooms.  ^  •        ^  •  *  v  ' 

Getting  Started  encourages  teachers  to  plan  tbci'r  days  and  weeks-  carcfulPy,  utilizing, 
planned  learning  activities  as  a  core.  Its  intent  is  not  to  discourage  teachers  who  may  know 
better  ways  to  accomplish  objectives,  but  to  give  assistance  to  those  who  may  need  a  way, 
»who  may  depart  from  planned  learning,  and  who  may  wish  to  change  th(iir  way  for  various 
reasons.  '  V  _ 

The  design  incorporates  suggestions  fr*^m  both  new  and  experienced  teachers  ;m<l  from 
program  staff  obscrvatmns  in  classrooms.  * 


SUBJECT  AREA(Sr^Y 

The  first  5  days  include  activities  for  acquainting  the 
children  with  the  ^classroom,  establishing  daily  routines,  and 
showing  the  children  how  to  work  in  small  groups.  During 
the  second  5»day  period,  the  supervising  teacher  should 
be9ome  well  acquatntc^d  with  each  child's  performing  level. 
The  schedule  provides  test  .lime  for  the  supervising  teacher, 
and  activities  for  the  assistant  teacher  to  present  to  the 
class.  These  activities  establish  the  routine  for  dividing  the 
class  into  four  group?  of  eight  children  each,  This  is  the 
recommended  group  .si/.e  for  effective  instruction. 

Two  types  of  activities  are  included  in  this  unit. 

(I)  Orientation— /Vclivilies  to  assist  teachers  in  introducing 
the  children  jo  daily  classroom  and  school  routines.  The 
specific  directions  to  the  children  should  be  repeated  daily 
until  the  routines  are  firmly  established.  Instructions  for 
demonstrating  manipulative  equipment  that  the  children  will 
ilse  independenti)  and  for  acquainting  the'children  with 
specific  areas  of  the  school  and  classroom  are  also 
includeci. ' 

(2)  Lessons— Learning  activities  with  stated  objectives 
The  sequence  of  orientation  may  be  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  classrooms.  Teachers  may  add^any  • 
appropriate  activities  that  are  not  included  and  omit  those 
activities  which^.thcy  consider  inappropriate. 

Getting  Started  also  includes  material  to  assist  teachers  in 
planning  their  work.  This  material  includes  weekly  plans, 
daily  plans,  schedules,  and  classroom  arrangements.  Lists  of 
books  for  teachers  and  for  the  classroom  library  are 
suggestions  for  use  with  this  unit.  These  lists  may  be  used 


as  a  guide  for  selecting  books  reUued  to  other  units  which 
will  be  taught  during  the  school  year. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  product  was  designed  primarily  for  kindergarten 
teachers  wHo  are  implementing  planned  learning 
experiences'  and  supervisors  in  charge  of  teacher  training. 

The  product  not  only  meets  the  needs  of  teachers 
utilizing  programs  such  as  individually  guided  education, 
but  may  also  be  used  by  research  and  development  centers, 
curriculum  specialists,  teacher  training  institutes,  and  " 
college  and  university  instructors. 

/ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  ipurposes  of  th:^  model  are.  ( 1 )  To  help  teachers 
plan  learning  experiences  for  children,  (2)  to  provide  a 
classroom-tested  model  for  new  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  (3)  to  provide  a  resource  that  will  help  teachers  adapt 
organizational  teaching  techniques  throughout  the  year. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Getting  Started  is  a  self  instructional  manual  that  can 
serve  as  a  helpful  resource  througKout  the  year  This 
manual  has  also  been  serviceable  for  supervisors  in  charge 
of  teacher  training.  It  may  be  used  by  administrators, 
college  and  university  personnel,  and  others  linked  with 
teacher  training  programs. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

,    The  sources  of  assessment  for  the  model  have  been  a 
user  questionnaire,  the  classroom  teachers  utih'zing  the 
model,  and  instructional  staff  trainers.  The  program  staff 
has  sought  reactions  to  the  use  of  the  model*  and  the  ^ 
content  during  preservice  and  inservice  workshops  as  well 
as  site  visits  This  was  done  primarily  with  questionnaires 
and  oral  conferences  User  satisfaction  data  were  also 
collected  after  practical  use  of  the  model. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  model  is  designed  for  completion  in  approximately 
10  days.  However,  since  this  training  manual  is 
individualized,  time  completion  will  vary  depending  upon 
the  users,  class  size,  and  amount  of  time  it  takes  students 
to  become  oriented  to  the  classroom  and  school  routines. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  the  manual  is  primarily  self-instructional^ 
trainees  may  benefit  from  workshops  at  which  detailed  f', 
explanations  and  specific  questions  are  addressed.  To  take 
full  advantage  of  the  individualized  nature  of  the  products 


users  should  use  the  information  to  fit  the  teaching 
situation,  for  example,  I/2-day  and  I -day  programs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Teachers  and  administrators  have  found  this  model 
appropriate  for  use  with  young  children  m  open-classroom 
settings,  individualized  learning  centers,  and  self-contained 
classrooms.  The  model  seems-  to  work  equally  well  in  each 
of  these  instructional  environments;  and  has  been  used 
effectively' in  both,  self-contained  and  team-teaching 
strategics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  model  is 
particularly  useful  with  individualized  instructio  lal  programs 
involving  young  children. 

The  model  was  utilized  by  multicultural  teachers.  The 
program  staff,  also  multicultural,  reviewed  the  materials  for 
biases,,  and  an  informal  review  of  the  model  was  made  by 
an  intern  working  in  the  program.  Where  biases  w^re 
evident,  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  situations.  ' 
Since  marketing,  the  product  was  carefully  reviewed  in 
depth  by  schobK personnel  who  \vere  expressing  a  desire  for 
their  schools  to  become  demonstration  centers.  The 
program  staff  has  foynd  the  model  usable  without  trainmg, 
therefore  insuring  replicability  and  transportability.  '  , 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items* 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Training  Manual  Getting  Started 


I  per  person 


6.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


i>EV£LOPEII/AUTHOII:  \ 

Southwest  Educational  Devei6jpment*Laboratory  >-.  ' 
^  211  Ekft  7th  St. 
'  Auftin.  Tex.  78701 

Robert  S.  Randall,  Program  Director  » 

Reva  P.  Bell,  Program  Coordinator  ^ 

AVAILABILITY 

♦  '  * 

Getting  Started  was  copyrighied  m  1973,  and^  copjrright  i? 
corned  until  1978.  It  i%  currently  available  from: 
National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers^  Inc. 
?13  Airport  Blvd.  ^  * 

Amittr  Tex.  78702  • 

INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  training  manual  describing  teacher  behaviors  and 
attitudes  that  create  an  interesting  and  smooth-running 
0  classroom  for  grades  K-J 


Classroom  Management  is  a  training  manual  that  describes  those  teacher  behaviors  and 
attitudes  which  create  interesting  and  smoQthl>  running  classrooms.  It  describes  how  teachers 
can  prevent  misbehavior  and  increase  work  involvement.  The  manual  includes  ways  of 
handling  misbehavior  and  describes  techniques  for  coping  with  special  behaviorJproblems. 

Studies  indictite  that  the  successful  teacher  must  be  a  good  classroom  manager,  because 
teachers  who  cannot  manage  classroom  behavior  have  little  time  for  instruction.  This  is  the 
rationale  on  which  the  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  has  designed 
Classroom  Management.  Concise  examples  are  given  to  help  teachers  control  attention  or 
behavior.  The.se  examples  include  ways  of  showing  respect  for  children.  The  teacher  helps 
the  children  distinguish  between  their  feelings  and  behavior.  Children  are  taught  to  ^accept 
normal  feelings  of  anger  or  frustration,  but  at  the  same  lime  the  teacher  makes  it  clear  that 
these  feelings  do  not  justify  physical  hostility.  Specific  techniques  for  handling  misbehavior 
are  illustrated  for  teachers.  Tgachers  role  play,  using  recommendfid  methods  such  as  ignoring 
minor  misbehavior,  and  the  following  **stop-it'*  techniques:  Eye  contact,  touch  and  gesture, 
physical  closeness,  and  praising  or  calling  attention  to  good  behavior  Teachers  are 
familiarized  with  these  direct  intervention  techniques  to  enable  them  to  handle  problems 
without  calling  attention  to  misbehavior  and  without  interrupting  teaching. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Classroom  Management  consists  of  three  chapters 
Chapter  L  "Preventing  Misbehavior  and  Increasing 
Purposeful  Classroom  Activity."  describes  for  the  user 
behavior  and  attitudes  that  have  been  found  to  prevent 
misbehavior  and  to  increase  purposeful  ciassroom  activity, 
such  as  respect  for  children,  belief  in  children,  careful 
planning,  providing  activities  that  match  children's  interests 
and  abilities,  explaining  classroom  rules,  praising  (and 
encouraging  good  behavior,  and  focusing  on  children's 
learning  rather  than  compliance. 

Chapter  2.  "Dealing  With  Misbehavior,"  emphasizes  three 
principles  of  control:  Showing  respect  for  children  even 
when  dealing  with  misbehavior,  avoiding  punishment 
whenever  possible,  and  considering  the  effects  of  one's  own 
behavior.  Specific  techniques  for  dealing  with  mjsbehavioi 
'are  listed  for  teacher*;. 

Chapter  3.  "Special  Behavioral  Problems,'*  deals  with 
special  types  of  "problem  children.*'  children  v/hose 
behavior  problems  are  more  deeply  rooted  than  the 
everyday  ups  and  downs  observed  in  all  children.  Some  of 
the  more  common  types,  along  with  suggestions  for 
changing  their  behavior,  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The 
types  include  the  defiant  child,  the  inhibited  child,  the 
unresponsive  child,  the  showoff,  and  the  aggressive  child 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  product  was  designed  primarily  to  give  assistance  to 
kindergarten  teachers  and  supervisors  in  charge  of  staff 
training.  Teachers  and  supervisor^  who  used  the  product 
have  reported  it  useful  for  all  teachers  of  young  children. 


Other  potential  users  are  coordinators  of  child 
development  centers,  students  in  university  and  college 
teacher  training  programs,  curriculum  specialists,  parents, 
and  administrators  and  coordinators  of  school  districts. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  . 

The  purposes  of  Classroom  Management  are:  ( I )  To  help 
teachers  nianage  their  classrooms  effectively,  (2)  to  provide 
helpful  teaching  techniques  and  strategies,  and  (3)  to 
provide  specific  information  that  will  help  teachers  discover 
the  best  way  to  handle  classroom  problems. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  s 

Classroom  Management^  is  a  self-contained,  instructional 
staff  package  It  may  be  used  by  supervisors,  coordinators, 
heady^eachers,  t)r  administrators  for  the  training  of  other 
personnel  If  used  in  this  manner,  specific  instructions  are 
given.  It  features  frequent  simulation  and  role  play  of  basic 
techniques  that  the  user  must  Team.  Classroom  Management 
IS  also  a  transportable,  self-contained  package  that  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  understood  and 
used  by  teachers  on  their  own. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  source  of  assessment  for  the  Classroom  Management 
product  has  been  a  user  questionnaire  Employed  by 
classroom  teachers  and  in^^tructional  staff  trainers. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  product  provides  the  bas;s  for  a  2  hour  initial 
training  session.  Some  supervisors  conduct  workshops 
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throughout  the  >ear  m  which  portions  of  the  package  are 
used  continually.  Individual  teachers  may  use  the  package 
^as  a  reference. tool  whenever  needed. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  instructional  package  has  been  tested  successfully 
with  hoth  individual  teachers  and  supervisors  in  charge  of 
teacher  training.  It  is  recommended  that  small-group 
sessions  be  used  whenever  possible  so  that  tramers  can 
respond  to  individual  teacher  nOfeds, 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  product  was  used  Initially  by  instructional  staff 
trainers  and  teachers.  They  recommended  that  the  product 
be  made  available  to  teachers  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  product  was  reviewed  by  multiethnic  teachers  and 
program  staff  members  for  biases.  Biases  were  corrected 
when  evident. 

The  product  is  usable  without  training  and  is  assured  to 
be  replicable  and  transportable. 


MATERIALS  AND*  EQUIPMENT 


Required  ltcni!$ 


Classroom  mani'gcment  manual 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  per  person 


6.00  (price-may 
change) 


Reusable 


DEV£LOF£R/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Deveiopmcnt  Laboratory 
,  *  211  East  7t^  St. 
Austin,  tcx,  78701 

Ro^rt  S.  Randall,  Program  Director 
Rcva  P.  Bell,-  Profram  Coordinator 

AVAILAIILITY 

Classroom  Management  yfut  copyrighted  in  1973,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until*  1978.  It  is  currently  available 
from; 

National  Educational  Laboratory  Publishers,  Inc. 

813  Airport  Blvd, 

Austin,  Tex,  78702      \  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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Materials  for  use  with  children  from  a^es  3  to  5 
providing  planned  activity  sequences  for  preschool 
teachers 


I 
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Tfie  Demonstration  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education  (DARCEE)  at  George 
Peabody  College  and  CEMREL.  Inc.,  have  developed  an  approach  to  early  childhood 
education  that  emphasizes  how  teachers  can  use  physical  environment, ^grouping,  team 
teaching,  positive  reinforcement,  and  careful  planning  to  bring  about  important  cQgnitive  and 
attitudinal  growth  in  young  children.  The  program  is  aimed  at  children  from  3  to  5  years  of 
age.  Basic  skills  and  attitudes  are  taught  through  a  variety  of  small-  and  large-group 
activities.  The  activities  are  not  prescribed  by,  the  DARCEE  program;  instead,  teachers  follow 
the  DARCEE  principles  of  sequencing,  materials  selection,  team  teaching,  and  planning  to 
devise  activities  to  achieve  behavioral  goals. 

The  program  objectives  are  set  out  in  an  extensive  recordkeeping  book.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  keep  careful  track  of  children's  progress  and  to  plan  new  activities 
to  meet  their  needs.  A  set  of  1 1  resource  guides  ,with  suggested  activities  provides  teachers 
with  ideas.  The  resource  guides  are  on  such  topics  as  "All  About  Me,"  "Plants/* 
"Transportation,"  "Farm  Animals,"  and  "Seasons."  A  teacher's  guide  and  evaluation  materials 
help  teachers  implement  the  program  successfully  and  judge  their  own  progress. 

An  important  feature  of  the  DARCEE  program  is  team  teaching.  The  team  consists  of  a 
lead  teacher  and  one  or  more  assistants.  Each  adult  in  the  classroom  functions  in  a  teaching 
role.  Each  adult  plans  and  schedules  activities,  works  with  small  groups  of  children,  and 
keeps  records. 

The  DARCEE  Preschool  Program  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  early  training  project, 
undertaken  in  1961  by  Susan  Gray  and  Rupert  Klaus  of  George  Peabody  College.  The  early 
training  project  was  among  the  first  research  intervention  programs  of  the  I960's  aimed  at 
halting  progressive  educational  retardation  in  disadvantaged  children.  . 

The  instructional  principles  upon  which  the  DARCEE  Preschool  Program  is  based  are 
drawn,  in  part,  from  the  developmental  theory  of  Jean  Piaget.  Information  processing  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  child's  environment  is  facilitated  by  relying  on  gradual  presentation  of 
material  from  the  child's  immediate  to  more  remote  surroundings.  Also,  emphasis  is^placed 
on  having  children  match  like  objects,  then  recognize  by  pointing  to  a  named  object,  and 
finally,  identify  (name)  an  object  verbally.  Such  a  sequence  builds  up  tlie  child's  skills 
gradually  without  asking  fbr  mechanical  or  rote  response. 


The  most  important  siljgle  element  in  a  DARCEE  classroom  is  a  well-trained  teaching 
team  Teachers  create  materials,  plan  and  present  activities,  and  structure  the  learning 
environment  to  be  sure  that  children  will  achieve  the  stated  behavioral  goals  of  the  program. 
The  program  essentials  all  involve  how  teachers  should  interact  with  children  to  bring  about 
these  gcrals.  \ 

Parent  involvement  is  considered  an  important  aspect  of  the  DARCEE  approach. 
However,  specific  materials  and  .techniques  for  encouraging  parents  to  become  mvolved  in 
their  children's  school  experiences  are  not  provided.  They  are  left  up  to  the  teachers. 

Teachers  in  a  DARCEE  classroom  set  a  daily  schedule.  Each  day  they  decide,  during  a 
planning  and  evaluation  session,  which  activities  will  be  used  the  next  day.  Activities  are 
based  on  the  current  day's  experiences  and  the  level  of  mastery  the  children  have  shown  m 
specific  skills.  Typically,  the  lead  teacher  holds  sessions  for  the  entire  group  of  children  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  Large-group  activjtres  often  concentrate  on  a  subject 
matter  unit  of  instruction,  such  as  farm  animals,  autumn,  or  **my  city."  The  class  then 
breaks  up  into  small  groups  with  a  teacher  responsible  for  each  one.  Two  small-group  times 
are  usually  scheduled  each  day.  At  these  times,  children  might  do  manipulative  activities 
which  supplement  the  unit  teaching  (such  as  making  a  model  or  coloring  a  picture),  or  other 
general  skill  building  tasks  (such  as  puzzles,  weaving,  visual  patterning,  math  games,  letter 
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recognition).  A  special  "structure^  free  choice**  time  is  offered  each  day— during  this  time 
children  can  choose  among  several  activities.  / . 

Teachers  in  the  classroom  are  responsible  for  keeping  records  and  planning  activities  for  ' 
the  children  in  their  small  groups.  Recordkeeping  becomes  very  important,  not  only  to 
document  children*s  growth  jjf^nd  progress,  but  also  as     planning  sheet  for  determining  which 
kinds  of  activities  to  introduce  next. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Early  childhood  education:  Comprehensive  instructional 
model 

The  DARCEE  program  is  a  structured  approach  to 
preschool  learning  which  relies  heavily  on  teacher  initiative 
in  planning  activities  and  making  and  presenting  materials 
to  achieve  specific  behavioral  goals;  it  concentrates  equally 
on  cognitive  and  attitude  developijient.    '  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Kindergarten/ day  care,  nursery  school,  and  other  ^ 
preschool  teachers  are  the  intended  users.  The  materials 
and  activity  ideas  are  aimed  at  preschool  children, 
primarily  4*  and  5-year-olds,  although  some  3*year-olds 
have  also  used  the  materials  Although  field  testing  of  the 
DARCEE  Preschool  Program,  (in  49  classrooms  in  4  sites) 
focused  exclusively  on  low-income  children,  the  program  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  preschool  children.  Because  the 
program  focuses  on  a  set  of  behavioral  objectives  and  does 
no^  insist  on  specific  curriculum  content,  *the  DARCEE 
program  can  adapt  easily  to  the  needs  of  any  ethnic  or 
socioeconomic  group  and  can  be  used  with  many 
commercially  available  curriculum  materials. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURFOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are:  ( I )  To  provide  preschool  children 
with  the  sk\lls  and  attitudes  they  need  to  succeed  in 
school;  (2)  to  offer  a  program  based  on  careful  planning 
and  predictable  environments,  where  events  are  interrelated 
and  experience  builds  upon  experience  and  where  teachers 
react  positively  to  dcmonsffSfions  of  new  skills,  and  (3)  to 
give  teachers  the  principles  b>  which  the>  can  attend  to 
children's  individual  needs  and  help  them  achieve,  through 
planned  activity  sequences,  important  preschool  objectives. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  DARCEE  program's  objectives  are  arranged  into 
four  sequential  leveLs  i)f  difficult>,  a  fifth  level  designates 
general  or  unsequencet.1  objectives.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  follow  the  levels  in  introducing  new  skills 
/  and  planning  activities. 

The  topics  of  the  1  I  resource  guides  are  generally 
sequenced,  starting  with  topics  from  the  child's  immediate 
world  and  working  toward  the  farger  environment.  Within 
each  unit,  activities  begin  with  simple,  concrete  ideas  and 
move  lo  those  that  arc  more  ciimplex  and  abstract.* 
Hi>wcver.  a  teacher  is  not  expected  to  use  all  the  activities 
in  a  resource  guide  (although  the  activities  would 
probablv  be  u^ed  in  the  order  that  is  suggested).  A  unit 
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may  be  omitted  or  other  topics  substituted  as  long  as 
DARCEE  sequencing  principles  are  maintained. 

As  a  system,  the  DARCEE  proaram  is  comprehensive 
and  instructional.  The  program  presents  a  philosophy  of 
teaching  anci  presentation  that  is  all  a  teacher  would  need 
to  organize  a  preschool  class.  The  exact  activities  and 
materials  used  to  accomplish  the  set  of  objectives  provided 
by  the  program  is  left  up  to  the  teacher. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  being'  trained  to  use  the  DARCEE  program  are 
assessed  in  several  \yays  to  be  sure  they  understand  the 
principles  of  DARCEE  instruction.  The  teacher's  guide 
includes  self-assessme'nt  exercises;  a  test  is  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  training,  and  an  implementation  measure  can 
be  used  by  any  nonteaching  observer  to  rate  DARCEE 
classrooms  on  whether  they  conform  to  essential  DARCEE 
principles. 

Assessment  provisions  for  children  include  pretesting  and 
posttesting  on  the  Test  for  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills,  a 
domain-referenced  measure  specially  constructed  to  test  the 
attainment  of  the  DARCEE  program  objectives,  and  on  the 
Boehm  Test  of  Basic  Concepts.  In  addition,  careful  student 
recordkeeping  is  an  ongoing  part  of  the  teacher's  activities. . 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ) 

Normally,  the  DARCEE  program  would  be  used  ds  t)ie 
entire  preschool  curriculum  for  I  year  of  instruction. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Training  sessions  of  varying  lengths  were  used  during^ 
field  testing  of  the  DARCEE  program.  Participants  m  = 
2  week  sessions  with  the  inservice  training  by  DARCEE 
trainers  or  local  coordinators  were  compared  to  groups 
who  were  simply  given  the  materials  to  read  and  provided 
one  inservice  training  meeting.  All  groups  were  able  to 
implement  the  program,  although  those  who  had  the 
training  and  a  local  coordinator  tended  to  implement  the 
program  at  a  higher  level  and  to  improve  in  performance 
over  the  year.  For  this  reason,  the  developer  recommends 
that  a  local  coordinator  be  used  to  oversee  teachers  in  the 
DARCEE  progr^im,  to  run  prescrvice  and  inservice  training 
sessions.  Personnel  would  also  be  needed  to  carry  out 
pretesting  and  posttesting  of  children,  if  it  is  decided  upon. 

A  complete  trainer's  guide  is  provided  to  help 
coordinators  plan  and  implement  prescrvice  and  inservice 
sessions.  The  trainer's  guide  is  keyed  to  the  extensive 
teacher's  guide.  The  teacher's  guide  for  the  DARCEE 
program  can  be  viewed  as  a  minitraimng  course.  It  * 
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provides  readable  lessons,  self  check  exercises,  and  step-b> 
step  instruction  in  the  major  features  of  the  DARCEE  | 
program.  ^  ' 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

One  lead  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional  aide  are 
need^  to  Implement  ^ach  DARCEE  classroom. 

To  achieve  the  highest  level  of  implementation,  a  local 
coordinator  should  be  assigned  to  train  and  advise 
DARCEE  teachers  throughout  the  school  year.  Depending 
upon  the  number  of  teachers  using  the  DARCEE  program, 
the  coordinator's  job  might  be  a  part-time  position,  or  a 
full-time  job,  or  might  be*  handled  by  a  regular  counselor. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  set  of  materials  was  evaluated  in  49  classrooms^  at  4 
sites  during  1972-73.  Black,  v/hite*,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Indian  children,  in  both  kindergarten  and  day-care  settings, 
have  used  Ihe  materials.  The  developers  have  not  received 
an>  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this 
product.  Materials  were  carefully  scrutinized  during  the 
deve1opm4;ntal  stages  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  fnld 


testing  to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias  or 
inappropriateness  of  content. 

Inform'atlon  gathered  from  the  field  test  indicates  that 
the*  materials  can  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  with  no  aid  beyond  that  given  in  the  teacher*s 
guide.  Implementation  will  be  enhanced,  however,  if  a 
coordinator  or  adviser  is  able  to  provide  teachers  with 
continuing  training  and  support^in  a  preservice  training 
session  and  throughout  the  school  year. 

Claims  ,      >  . 

Evaluation  of  the  DARCEE  field  test  showed  thaf 
'teachefs  who  were  trained  in  the  DARCEE  approach 
understood  the  program's  features  and. implemented  them 
faithfully  and  well.  However,  even  the  teachers  who  asked 
to  read  the  materials  on  their  own,  without  outside 
training,  were  able  to  implement  most  of  the  program 
essentials  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

Children  in  the  program  scored  as  high  as  or  higher  than 
students  from  Qther  programs  when  measured  by  a 
standardized  test  of  learning  skills.  An  informal  test  of 
parental  preference  showed  DARCEE  was  preferred  2  to  I 
over  two  other  well-fctiown  early  childhood  programs. 
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MATERULS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 

.    Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Teacher's  guide 
Sequence  of  objectives 
Traiiier*s  guide 

Rating  form  to  assess  classrooms 
1 1  resouice  guides 

1  set 

♦ 

1^55  f 
* 

» 

K75 

Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 
Reusable  ^ 
Reusable 
Reusable 

 X  

♦Price  not  determined 


DEVELOPEK/AUTHORs 
Nafionai  Program  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
CEMREL,  Inc,  '\  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midweatcro  Refionai  Educational 

'  Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St  .  ^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  <i3139  ^  . 

Demonstration  A  Research  Center  for  Early  Education 

(DARCEE) 
George  Peabody  College  •  < 

21st  St.  South 
Nashville,  Tcnn.  37203 

*  * , 

'  Thomas  J.  Johnson*  Project  Director,  CEMREL 
Paul  Dokecki,  Proje<^t  Director,  DARCEE 

AVAILi^lUTY 

The  DARCEE  program  materials  are  complete  and  ready 
for  dissemination,  either  through  a  potential  publisher  or  by 
some  other  method.  In  the  meantime^  certain  materials  a^e 
being  made  available  separately  to  teachers  and  other  * 
interested  persons.  (For  costs,  see  the*'*Matertals  and 
Equipiinent**  section  of  this  r^sumrf.)  The  DARCEE 
resource  guides  carry  1971-72  copyright  dates.  Titles 
include,  ♦'All  About  Me,"  '^Plants,"  ^*Autumn,"  **Home  & 
Family/*  ^'Winter/*  "Forest  Animals,'*  "Neighborhood  & 
Community,**  "Farm  Animals/*  **Spring,*'  "Transportation," 
and  *Tarm  Crops/*  A  Sequence  of  Cognitive  Objectives 
carries  a  1972  copyright  date.  These  materials  are 
distributed  'by: 

CEMREL,  Inc. 

3120  59:h  St. 

St.  Louis,*  Mo.  63139 
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IMPROVIIMG  MOTOR  PERCEPTUAL 
SKILLS  (IMPS) 


A  teacfkr's  manual  containitlg  34  activities  for 
improving  motor  perception  of  children  frpm  ages  4  to  7  ^ 


Improving  Motor-Perceptual  Skills  (IMPS)  is  a  teacher's  manual  containing  34  activities 
for  the  improv'ement  of  motor  perception  in  kindergarten  children,  \ 

Kindergarten  and  Ist-grade  teachers  often  notice  that  a  poorly  coordinated  child  has 
learning  problems.  Recent  research  in  the  field  of  motor-perceptual  development  indicates: 
Effective  learning  tiemands  skill  in  form  perception,  symbol  recognition,  visual-language 
development,  and  other  motor-perceptual  abilities;  proficiency  in  these  skills  requires 
development  of  general  coordination^  balance,  body,  image  and  position  in  sf)acp<^ eye-hand 
coordination,  and  control  of  eye  movemeTR;  these  motor-perceptual  skills  often  are 
inadequately  developed  in  children  exhibiting  learning  problems;  and  helping  children  develop 
these  skills  can  prevent  or  alleviate  some  learning  difficulties,  •  / 

The  IMPS  guide  is  designed  to  help  teachers  conduct  activities  which  help  develop  these 
skills  in  kindergarten  children,      '  '  / 

J*h.e  guide  provides  teachers  with  objectives  and  geueral  purposes  M  each  activity,  lists 
of  materials  needed,  suggested  directions  to  children,  and  directions  to  teachers,  with  * 
variations.  Minimum  acceptable  performances  for  children  are  included. 

Children  understand  expectations,,  observe  add  participate  in  activities,  and  practice  skills 
in  an  enjoyable,  noncompetitive  situa'tion.      .  - 

,        '  Sample  Lesson  *  ' 

Imitation  of  Movement 

Objective:  To  imitate  cigfit,arm;and.leg  movements  produced  by  the  teacher. 
Look  at  me  and  do  as  I  do. 

Demonstrate  the  Xollowing  movements.  Hold  each  for  an  instant  and  return  to  posi- 
tion.  Do  not  talk.  Children  arc  to  copy  what  they/see,     ^  , 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  pli>5>iLal  eduuition  (child  phyMca! 
development). 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  children  of  early  childhood,  ages 
4-7,  the  product  is  targeted  specifically  at.  kindergarten 
age  children,  /  t 

,  GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  assist  children  to  improve  physical 
development.  Categories  included  are:  ( 1 )  General 
coordination  (march,  jump,  hop  and  skip,  and  step' slide 
and  gallop),  (2)  balance  (jump  board  and  jump  tire, 
walking  board— forward);  (3)  body  image  (identification  of 
bod>  parts,  imitation  of  movements,  angels-in-the-snow, 
.obstacle  coiirse— step  1,  and  everyday  activities  and  sand 
table),  and  (4)  e>c-hand  coordination  (beanbag  activities 
and  rolling  the  ball). 

.  PATTERNS  OF  USE 

All  14  activities  arc  suggested  for' use  with  kindergarten 
children  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school.  However,  the 


activities  are  listed  according  to  organization  rather  thanf 
sequence  of  teaching  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  integrate 
^  activities  from  each  of  the  various  groupings,  using  them 
,   with  increasing  complexity  throughout  the  year. 

I 
1 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

complete  motor-perceptual  survey  is  provided  in  the 
guide  for  sequential  testing  five  .times  a  year.  Each  child's 
growth  becomes  evident  by  use  of  the  periodic  survey, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Periods  of  15  to  20  minutes  daily  are  recommended  for 
formal  instruction.  Additional  activities  should  be  permitted 
during  free  time, 

f 

iMPLytMENTATiON  pro(;:edures 

Ai^tivities  require  music  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
"  equipmenL  The  guide  includes  directions  for  construction 
of  a  jump  board,  a  walking  board,  a  balance  board,  and  a 
pegboard.  Other  equipment  is  suggested  (e.g„  barrels,  large 
blocks). 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  teacher's  guide  is  essential  and  not 
consumable— cost  $3.50.  Other  materials  would  include 
'lumber  (e.g.,  for  construction  of  boards)— a  one-time  cost 
of  about  $20.  It  is -suggested  that  two  or  three  parents 
construct  the  items^  as  an  evening  project 

.  ASSURANCES  ANfb  CLAIMS 

The  materials  have  been  examined  for  assurance  of  no 
psychological  harm  to  children,  and  cultural  and  social 
fairness.  The  materials,  when  used,  according  to 
specifications,  were  found  liot  to  be  "harmful. 


DeyEU>rEt/AUTIiOlt: 

hkM^wcittltqpoiMl  Educational  Labontoiy 
Liiidtay  Udf.  \ 
710  SW.*SecoiKl  Ave. 
PoittoiKl,  Oief ,  97204. 

J    Norman  K.  Hamilton,  Director  of  Cttrricuti|^m 

Devel^mant  Proframs  Divinon 

*  "         ,  >  ■>•' 

AVAILABILITY 

Improving  khior-Ptrctpfiud  Skills  (IMPS)  was  fiiit 
pubUsbed  in  September  1972  under  puUk:  domain  and  has 
been  repTMiled  teveral  timet  since*  It  is  currently  available 
from  the  diMibuto^^ 

Contiffidftt  Education  Publications  '  < 

.^Extension  Aniiex 

Corvallis,  Orcg»  97331 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OT  MARCH  1975 
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LI.ARNING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  USE  BY 
CLASSROOM  TEACHEF^S.  COLLATED 
TO  58  DEVELOPMENTAL  COMPETENCIES 
BOR  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN  (AGES  3  5  YEARS) 


earning  activity  cards  to  guide  classroom  activity 
stkTtions  for  classroom  teachers  of  children  from 
ages  3  to  5 

Classroom  learning  aclivilies  is  an  age^graded,  aclivilies  approach  lo  learning  for  the  3- 
lo  5-year^old  child  who  is  in  a  center-based  program,  e.g.,  kindergarten,  preschool,'  Head 
Start.  Learning  activities  are  provided  for  each  of  the  58  child  competencies  which  span  the 
developmental  areas:  Language-cognition,  social-emotional,  and  perceptual-motor.  The  teacher 
has  a  card  file  which  aids  in  selecting  learning  activities. 

Each  activity  suggestion  appears  on, a  card  that  is  filed  under  a  particular  competency  to 
which. it  contributes.  These  assignments  were  made  by  following  guidelines  estabfKhed 
through  judgments  of  a  panel  of  34  expert  early  childhood  practitioners.  Individual  activity 
cards  are  further  assigned  to  developmental  age  levels  (ages- 3,  4,  o'r  5  years)  or,  in  some 
instances,  comments  on  the  cards  identify  how  to  make  necessary  age  adaptations.  Cards 
further  identify  resources  or  materials  necessary  to  conduct  the  activity. 

The  card  file  format  permits  a  ready  selection  of  learning  activities  to  correspond  with 
the  objectives  of  the  teacher  or  program.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  activities  can  be 
selected  to  fit  the  individual  learner's  development  level  and  individual  learning  program.  A 
sufficient -variety  of  activities  is  provided  under  bach  competency  to  ^ippeal  to  children  of 
differing  backgrounds  and  interests,  while  permitting  the  child  still  to  progress  in  the 
targetted  areas  of  developmefit.  The  58-competency  base  TindQrgirding  these  materials  was 
established  through  an,  extensive  empirical  analysis  of  young  children's  development.  (See 
Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory's  A  Competency  Base  for  Curriculum  Development  in 
Preschool  Education.)  ,  ^  . 

The  role  ofthe  classroom  teacher  is  observing  the  cjiiklf-en,  recording  behaviors, 
planning  for  areas  in  which  children  are  ready  to  learn,  and  selectingl  activities  from  the  Tile 
to  interest  and  challenge  children  at  their  developmental  ages  in  specific  competency  areas. 
The  children  learn  by  active  participation  in  the  activities  themselves.  The  children's  progress 
can  be  charted  in  terms  of  competencies, 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  a  comprehensive  set  of*Wirning 
activites  for  classroom  use  with  3-  to  5  year  olds, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Classroom  teachers  of  3  to  5-year  old  children  are  the 
intended  users.  The  children  are  the  beneficiaries. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  is  to  support  the  preschool  teacher's  selection 
and  use  of  learning  activities  which  fit  the  Iciirning 
Lhawctenstics  and  needs  of  the  ind^ividual  child. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  learning  activities  ihre  flexible  enough  to  permit 
individualized  planning  for  each  child.  The  program  follows 
a  child  developmental  pattern  within  each  competenc> 
area.  ^ 

4.81 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^  ^ 

Assessment  measures  are  not  provided.  Sample  prototypic 
evaluation  items  are  available  for  each  competency,  but  the 
preparation  of  the  complete  child  evaluation  instrument 
was  not  funded  during  1975.  This  work  will  be  carried 
forward  in  1976  if  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
supports  it. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  the  product  is  predicateif  on  the  availabilit>  of  a 
reasonably  equipped  preschool  classroom  and  out-of  doors 
area. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  price  of  the  activities  cards  and  a  small 
accompanying  booklet  is  not  yet  available,  since 
development  and  production  are  still  in  progress. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  assurances  and  claims  can  be  made  at  this  time, 
since  the  materials  have  not  >et  been  field  testcj;!, 
HoNvcvcr«  cvcr>  precaution  is  being  taken  to  insure  against 


race  or  sex  bias  or  harmfulness.  They  should  be  made 
available  for^sclcctcd  experimental  use, during  1976  to 
complete  determinations  regarding  assurances  and  claims. 


^!;iicviu>m/AiriiiM       '  >  '  ' 

MarlMlaite  Ptetchool' Education  Progrisi  ^  , 

Ajpptfaidrift  Edwatiomd  Labonlory^  Inc. 
^\>^.W).  lo«  1341  " 
\i:  Qm^mm,  W.  Va.  2S325  . ' 

h  fttolotypi  iMiHB  bt  empkmd  chiriag  1975.  Production 
M      for  IMd  iMllig  iMiH  d^titiom  ttqm  the  NntionI 
^iMliMi  ist  FihiffttifHi  hMMNtiM  DfOAiMi  iiwnort  dyrint 

-  v.  ■     '  •  ■ 

1^',  For  rorthtr  kto/jfrnAm^  eoptect  > 

EdttCMittou  frognwi 
\  C  Appniiclii  idiicttio— i  takwrntoiy^  lac. 
r   F.a  Box  134t  ^ 
(|ba^leston/W.  Vt.  25325  / 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  USt  BY 
HOMt  VISirOHS  AND  PAf^LNTS 
COLLATED  TO  b8  COMPtTENCiLS  FOR 
PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN  (AGES  3  b  YEARS) 


f. earning  activity  cards  to  giticlc  home  visitof^  and 
parents  of  3^  to  S-year-olds  in  learning  activittC^^  in 
the  home 


Lemming  Activities  for  Use  by  Home  Vfsitors  and  Parents  is  an  agc-gradcd,  acliviiies 
approach  lo  learning  for  the  3-  lo  5-ycar-old  child  who  is  in  a  honie-basOd  program  of  early 
childhood  education.  Learning  acliviiies  are  provided  hSr  each  of  the  58  child  competencies- 
which  span  the  developnienlal  areas,  Language-cognilion,  social-emolional,  and  perceptual- 
motor.  The  home  visitor  has  a  card  file  which -aids  in  selecting  learning  activities.  ' 

Each  activity  suggestion  appears  on  a  card  that  is  filed  under  a  particul^ir  competency  to 
which  it  contributes.  These  assignments  were  m;?de  by  following  guidelines  efitablished 
through  judgments  of  a  panel  of  34  expert  early  childhood  practitioners.  Indi^'idual  activity 
cards  are  further  assigned  to  developmental  age  levels  (ages*3,  4,  or  5  years)  or,  in  some 
instances^  comments  on  the  cards  identify  how  to  make  necessary  age  adaptations.  Cards 
further  identify  home  resources  or  materials  necessary  to  conduct  the  activity.  In  some  cases, 
materials  will  be  locally  supplied  to  parents  tHrough  the  home  visitor. 

The  card  file  format  permits  a  ready  selection  of  Iqarning  activities  to  correspond  with 
the  objectives  that  are  set  for  the  individual  child.  The  objectives  will  be  determined  by  the 
child's  level  of  development  and  activity  interests.  A  sufficient  variety  of  acjivities  is  provided 
under  each  competency  to  appeal  ta  children  of  differing  backgrounds  and  interests,  while 
still  permitting  the  child  to  progress  in  the  targeted  areas  of  development.  The  58- 
conipetency  base-undergirding  these  materials  was  established  througl)  an  extensive  empirical 
analysis  of  young  children \s  development  (see  AEL*s  A  Competency  Base  for  Cnrruulum 
Development  in  Preschool  Education). 

The  role  of  the  home  visitor  is  observing  the  child,  Fecording  behavior,  planning  with  a 
classroom  teacher  or  other  supervisor  for  areas  in  which  the  child  is  ready  to  learn,  and  ' 
selecting  activities  from  the  file  to  demonstrate  to  the  parent  or  to  leave  with  the  parent  to 
use  with  the  child.  The  home  visitor  typically  will  visit  the  home  or  talk  by  phone  once  per 
week.  The  parent  works  with  the  child  on  a  daily  basiS,  using  the  learning  activities.  The 
ch^d  learns  bv  active  participation  in  the  activities  then>«elves.  The  child's  progress  can  be 
charted  in  terms  of  the  competencies. 


kSUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  a  comprehensive  set  of  learning 
activities  for  home  use  with  3-  to  5-year-old  children. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Home  visitors  and  parents  of  3-  t^^  S-year-old  children 
are  the  intended  users.  Children  are  the  beneficiaries. 

/ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  product  is  to  support  the  home 
visitor  s  selection  and  demonstration  of  learning  activities 
and  to  aid  par^»nts  in  using  these  learning  activities  which 
fit  the  learning  characteristics  of  the  individual  child. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  learning  activities  are  fiexible  enough  to  permit 
individualized  planning  for  each  child.  The  program  follows 


a  child  developmenjal  pattern  within  *<ach  competency 
area,  ,  , 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Not  provided.  Sample  prototypical  evaluation  items  arc 
available  for  each  competency.  The  preparation  of  the 
complete  child  evaluation  instrument  was  not  funded  during 
1975:  this  work  will -be  carried  XorwaW  in  1976  if  funding 
is  secured.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  the  product  is  predicated  on  a  school  systems 
organizing  itself  to  conduct  a  home  visitor  program. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  . 

The  price  of  the  activities  cards  and  a  small 
accompanying  booklet  is  not  yet  available,  since 
development  ^and  production  are  still  in  progress* 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  4^&urani4..%  .inJ  (.Ijini^  <.an  bt.  ni.idi.  at  this  timi., 
iintc  the  niatcriaU  have  not  >ct  been  field  tested  Hserv 
precaution  is  being  taken  ti^  insure  against  se\  or  raee  bias 
yr  harntfulne!>i»  The)  should  he  made  available  for  selected 
cxperiinental  use  during  lO^h  to  Lomplete  determinations 
regarding  assurances  and  vlaims  ^ 


>#.0S-  IM  1141 


A-.  .  ■ 


€f  iilt  for  flsU  Itttiit  awite  4ecirioiii  ra|aidM^|MqpM  . 

*  ftutlMr  iybirimiiofi,  contact: 
;   M«ket«bla  hwdwol  Educathm 

'  Appalachia  Ediicalibiial  IJbonttbry;  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1348  ^  .  • 

■    Chairlctton,  >y,  Va,  25325  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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THL  SLLFSCHLDULJ  SYSTi^ivl 


An  instructional  Icarning^mam^vmcnt  system  to  allow 
children  to  work  on  both  structured  and  unstructured 
learning  qctivities  in  one  classroom  setting 


The  Self-Schedule  System  is 'an  instructional-learning  management  system  designed  to 
implement  an  instructional  program  which  combines  structured  individualized  learning 
^activities  with  open-ended  exploratory  activities.'  Not  only  does  it  allow  different  children  to 
work  on  structured  ond  unstructured  learning  activities  at  the  same  time  within  one 
classroom,  but  it  also  fosters  the  development  of  the  studcn,ts'  ability  to  interact,  with, 
*  manage,  and  control  the  learning  environment;  The  syster^l  is  designed  with  explicit  steps  to* 
help,  the  students  take  increasing  responsibility  for  planning^rfnd  car'rymg  but  their  own 
learning  activities  with  a  minimum  of'supervision  artd  direction  from  the  teacher. 

Under  .the  Self-Schedule  System.  chMrcn  pick  up  their  prescribed  assignments  at  the 
beginning  of  each  activity  .session  (either  a  I-da/or  a  I/2-day)  an,d  understand  thirt  they 
must  accomplish'tho  prescribed  tasks 'during,  the  course  of  the  session.  They  may,  however^ 
work  on  the  tasks  in  any  order  they  choose.  Under  this  system",  at  any  given  tune  chjldreNi 
can  be  found  working  in  virtually  every  urea  of  the  classroom,  with  the  Teacher  circulating 
among  them.*  Small  groups  of  children  can  be.  called  together  for  group  activities~.for  ' 
e.vimple,  if  group  reading  lesson— whenever  the  teacher  wishes.  Children  can' also  fol-m 
groups  on  their  own  for  exploratory  games  or  other  activities.  When  the  group  session  is 
over,  children  can  return  easily  to  their  previously  interrupted  acitivj^ties  or  to  new  ones. 

The  teacher's  role  involves  giJjTpling  and  providing  proper  en'vironmental  support^for  ihp 
^student.  These  functions  are  critical  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  system.  The  *'how  to'* 
aspects  of  carrying  out  the  teacher  rofcv^ire  provided^in  a  detailed  teacher's  manual. 


SUBJE<;T  AREA(S) 
Since  the  Self  Schedule  System  is  an  instructional-learning 


m 


lanagement  s>stenu  it  does  not  include  a  cyrnculunu  but 
jri\i\\cr  is  a  means  of  implementing  the  various  curriculum  • 
componcmts  in  an  mtegrated  and  complementary  fashion  lii 
classroom  settings.  As  the  system  is  implemented,  the 
student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
competencies  requir^fd  to  plan  for,  and  to  manage 
increasingly  greater  portions  of,  the  classroom  day. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  system  is  designed  for  use  in  cfassrooni^j 
implementing  educational  programs  aimed  at  atUipting  to  ' 
individual  students  Although  the  system  was  designed  for 
use  with  the  LRDC  Early  Learning  Program,  its  potential 
usefulness  is  npt  restricted  to  any  grade  level  nor  to  any 
particular  insrructional  model.  .  ^          «  > 

GOAL(S)  PrVuRPOSEIS) 

The  system  is  specifically  designed  *to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  LRDC  Early  Learning 
Program  Specifically,  it  has 'as  its  aim  to  provide  the 
student  witH  opportunities*  ( I )  To  ^acquire  and  use,  the  skills 
included  in  the  vaVious  basic  prescriptive  and  exploratory 
learning  components  in  a  variety  of  contexts  wKich  cOt 
,acro\<  formal  curriculum  bounda  rics.  so  thut  the  student 
can  learn  to  make  connections,  integrate  the  acquired 
I 
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competencies,'and  apply  them 'in  practical  situations;  (2)  to 
Qxpermient  with  a  variety  of  learning  activities  and 
materials;  (3)  to^gain  firsthand  experience  in  making 
individuaLdecisions  on  the  "type  of  learning  tasks  to  be 
worked  on  and  in  adopting  the  approaches  to  learning  that 
seem  most  interesting  and  gratifying;  (4)  to  experience 
success  and  failure  in  a  variety  of  Jearning  activities  under 
'  varied  learning  situations;  (5)  to  s<ilcct,  structure,  and 
define  the^tasks  in  an  individual  \yay;  (6)  to  evaluate 
learning  outcomes  with  minimunf  assistance  from 'the 
teacher,  (7)  to  work  with  peers  in  developing  cooperative 
plansao  achieve  a  common  goal;  (8)  to  experience 
spontaneous  interaction  with  peers  and  to  acquire  mastery 
of  bertain  socini  skills  necessary  to  adjust  and  adapt,  in  the 
social  environment,  a^id  (9)  to  acquire  the  independent  and 
self-directed  learning  skill.s*that  are  necessary  to'function  m 
a  classroorti  operating  under  an  individualized  instructional 
niodel. 

. PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.    /  . 

The  system  is  implemented  through  a  series  pf 
hierarchically  arranged  behavioral  bbiectives.  The 
arrangement  of  the  behaviors  in  the  hierarchy  represents 
student  behaviors,  requiring  increasingly  greater 
responsibility  for  planning  dajly  classroom  activities.  Over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of^  implementation, 
the  student  progresses  through  the  ^hierarchy  iintil  the 
terminal  behavioral  objectives  are  achieved  (i.e.,  the 
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*  student  can  plan  the  order  of^doing  prescriptivti  and 
exploratory  tasks  for  1  schoolday  and  complete  all  the 
"assigned  tasks  withit'i  that  sehoolday  or  for  longer  time 

,  periods).  Once  the  overall  classroom  pattern  f>f  use  is 
established,  it  is  self-sustaining. 

It  IS  ifTipurtant  to  nutc  that,  although  this  program  was 
designed  as  one  of  the  components  of  the  LRDC  Early 
L^arntftf*  Pruj^nim  and  it  is  .strongl;^  recommended  that  it 
be  used  m  conjunction  with  its  other  components,  the  Self 
Schedule  S\s(em  can  be  used  independentl>. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Student  progress  through  the  hierarchy  of  management 
behaviors,  specified  in  the  design  of  the  system,  is  assessed 
'  by  the  classroom  teacher  through  both  informal  observation 
and  the  use  of  a  systematic  observational  schedule. 
Students  are  assessed  a|^  each  step  m  the  hierarchy  before 
the  next  step  is  introduced. 

^      '  .  ,  -^^ 

^  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

X^'Ias^roums  operating  under  the  LRDC  Early  Learning 
Program  have  t>picall>  becJi  able  tu  establish  the  iystcni 
within  a  3   to  5*week  period.  In  general,  b>  the        of  3 
weeks,  students  m  the  1st  and  2d  grades  have  been  able  tu 
acquire  master)  of  all  the  prerequisite  steps  necessary  to 
function  under  the  system  (i.e/,  to  be  able  to  plan  and 
manage  their  learning  for  a  total  schoolday ). 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

V 

NO' special  equipment  is  required,  nor  are  special^ 
organizational  requirements  necessary  to  implement  this 
management  system.  The  system  has  been  successfully  used 
with  racially  and  etlrnically  heterogeneous  student 
populations  in  both  urban  and  suburban  school  districts 
aHd  is  suited  to  many  different  types  of  students. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Implementation  of  this  system  ideally  requires  two  adults 
in  each  class,  a  teacher  and  an  aide   However,  it  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  use  in  classrooms  with  only  one  adult 
present;  Detailed  directions  fi)r  use  have  been  developed 
and  are  explicitly  stated  in  the^  manual.  Additional  teacher 
training  materials  are  under  development.'' 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

< 

This  system  has  been  tncluded  as^^olnponent  of  the 
LRDC  Early  Learning  Program  for  the  pa^3  years.  Over 
this  period  of  time,  it  has  been  field  tested  and  used  in 
classrooms  of  the  LRDC  developmental  schools.  No 
harmful  effects  have  been  reported  by  any  of  the  teachers 
using  the  system  during  this  time. 

As  an  instructional-learning  management  system,  thts 
system^  does  not,  in  itself,  include  any  curriculums.  It, 
therefore,  does  not  contain  any  material  which  might 
potentially  show  bias  in  favor  of  a  racial,  religious, 
economic,  or  age  group  Throughout  the  manual,  both 
**he"  and  "she"  are  used  instead  of  the  generic  "he," 

It  has  been  found,  from  field  testing  experiences,  that 
this  system  can  be  replicated  with  minimal  supervision.  The 
manual  contains  detailed  information  and.  directions  for  use 
and  is,  thus,  expected  to  be  highly  transportable. 

Claims 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  to  evaluate  the 
effectivent/5>s  of  tjie  system.  In  general,  the  data  suggest 
that  the  system  is  effective  in  implementmg  a  combined  ♦ 
prescriptive  exploratory  individualized  instructional  program 
in  the  e^irly  elementary  grades  and  in  developing  students' 
ability  to  take  increasing  responsibility  fur  ,schooi  learning 
as  well  as  their  perceptions  of  self  responsibility  for  school 
learning  and  academic  achievement. 

The  results  from  the  studies  consistently  support  the 
hypotheses  that  when  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  learning,  they  can  devel6p  the 
ability  and  the  perception  of  this  self-responsibility;  and 
when  they  are  given  the  responsibility  for  what  and  how 
the}^j^. learn  in  school,  the"  students  tend  to  complete  more 
learijing  tasks  in  less  time. 

When  compared  with  a  more  traditional  instructional- 
learning  management  system  in  which  Jl  students  work  on 
the  same  activities  at  the  same  time  undei  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  this  system  has  been  found  to  be  the  more 
effective  one.  The  system  effectively  solves  the  problem  of 
student  *  wailing**  ttmc.  (i.e,,  time  spent  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  check  the  student's  work  before  the  student 
goes  on  to  the  next,  lesson),  increases  the  time  teachers 
spend  in  mstructtonal  interactions  with  the  students,  and 
has  a  variety  of  positive  effects  on  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  students. 
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Required  (tcms 


Teacher's  manual 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUPPiMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  ;f  Different 
from  Distributor 


1  per  dassroom 


To  be  announced  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHpR: 

Learning  Research  and  Deveiopment  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O  Hara  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

Margaret  C.  Wang,  Project  Director 
AVAILAIILITY 

•  The  Self'Schedule  System  is  ready  for  publication,  and  a 
"Publishers  Alert"  has  been  sent  out.  Copyright  is  pending. 
Prepubllcation  materials  for  implementing <this  system  are 
available  from: 

Leading  Research  and  Development  Center 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

3939  0*Hara  St. 
.    Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 
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Eight  mimcric  scaling  instruments  measuring  the 
psychological  cliaracteristics  and  competencies  of 
infants  from  S  to  15  months 


Infant  Behavior  Rating  Scales  are  assessment  tools  for  approximating  the  development  of 
various  infant  characteristics  and  competencies.  They  were  develope'd  based  on  an  assessment 
of  approach-withdrawal,  arousal,  and  pleasure-displeasure  responses  in  infants  from  3  to  15 
months  of  age. 

The  program  assesses  responsiveness,  arousal  or  activity  level,  exploratory  behavior,  and 
the  infant's  affective  state  for  the  day  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  selected  situations.  Some  of 
the  scales  were  adapted  from  procedures  developed  by  Brazeltdn  for  assessing  newborn 
behavior,  which  are  already  in  use  in  some  day  nurseries.  Procedures  developed  for 
implementing  these  scales  have  been  found  to  be.  a  good  organizing  "principle  for 
operal|onalizing  individualized  care  of  infants  in  day-care  facilities.^ 

There  are  eight  scales,  each  with  a  numbered  rating  system.  The  caregiver  observes  the 
child,  noting  different  responses  on  a  data  sheet  and  then  plotting  the  data  on  the  rating 
scale.  The  titles  and  content  of  the  scales 'are  listed  below: 

•  *  I  Irritability.  This  scale  gives  a  summary  impression  of  the  infant's  fussiness  and  irritable 
crying  as  observed  during *an  observation  session. 

2  Self.quieling  activity.  This  scale  yields  a  measure  of  the  infant's  ability  to  quiet  itself 
after  a  period  of  upset.  .  » 

3  Social  consoling.  This  scale  measures  the  amount  of  social  soothing  required  to  quiet 
a  distressed,  crying,  or  whimpering  infant.         '       , , 

4  Affectivity.  This  is  a  9-point  scale  ranging  from  strong  liegative  through  neutral  to 
strong  positive  responses.  '  r  ;# 

5.  Affective  response  to  caregiver.  This  scale  is  for  measuj-gment  of  the  infant's 
affective  reaction  to  the  caregivers. 

6.  Activity.  This  scale  is  for  measurement  of  the  mfani's  activity  during  the  lime  the 
infant  is  awake,  including  the  period  just  before  sleep.  y 

7.  Responsivity.  This  scale  reflects  the  magnitude  of  the  infant's  model  response  to 
stimuli  in  the  environment. 

8.  Information-gotting  activities.  This  set  of  scales  is  for  approximating  the  different 
components  of  the  infant's  typical  way  of  interacting  with  both  the  inanimate  and  social 
environments. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Early  childhood  development.  Assessment  of  mfant 
responses. 

Scales  for  ratmg  "temperamental"  characteristics  of 
infants,  which  can  be  used  either  to  maintain  quality  care 
m  a^group  or  to  assess  individual  development  of  a 
particular  infant. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

^The  scales  are  of  value,  r.ot  only  for  collectmg  research 
data  on  the  behavior  and  development  of  infants  in 
different  day-care  centers,  but  also  in  providing  important 
information  concerning  development  of  individual  infants  in 
a  particular  program  1  his  information  is  of  practical  use  to 
caregivers  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
infants,  ie,  to  individualize  the  care  of  infants  in  day-care 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  scales  provide  researchers  w.th 
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useful  information  Cor  tracing  major  developmental  changes 
in  important  characteristics  of  infants,  in  day-care 
environments  during  the  1st  year  of  life: 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  scales  are  intended  primarily  to  describe  such 
"temperamentar'  characteristics  as  responsiveness, 
irritability,  activity  Iqvel,  affective  state,  along  with  a 
number  of  attentive  and  motivational  characteristics  of  the 
infants. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  scales  are  designed  to  be  used  in  any  day-care 
facility  b>  caregivers  with  varying  degrees  of  formal 
background  in  child  development.  They  are  sequential  and 
cumulative. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  care^iverb  with 
varying  degrees  of  formal  background  m  child  development 
can  use  the  scales  successfully  to  provide  useful 
information  concernmg  the  infant's  behavior  and 
development.  The  developer  suggests  some  amount  of 
training  be  given  to  caregivers. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Caregivers  usually  use  the  ratmg  scales  daily  to  record 
observation  about  the  jnfantb.  Although  frequency  of  use 
has  varied  in  several  reliability  checks,  a  smaller  number  of 
ratings  per  week  was  shown  to  reduce  the  reliability  of  the 
weekly  average  ratings.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Training  of  Laregiveis  should  begin  with  discussions  of 
the  scales  and  their  purposes  and  follow  through  with 
periodic  rcli^ibilit>  checks,  discussions,  and  rptraining  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  consistenc>  with  which  the 
ratmg  scales  art  utilized.  Whether  such  an  approach  is 
feasible  depends  on  the  flexibilit>  of  the  caregivers  time 
schedules. 

In  general,  rating  scales  applied  b>  caregivers  should  be 
limited  in  number  bift  applied  frequentl>.  The  dail>  total  of 
different  rating  scales  and  rating  scale  applications  required 
of  a  caregiver  should  probably  be  no  more  than  eight  or 
nine  For  the  purpose^  of  evaluation  and  research,  these 
ratings  should  be  made  three  to  five  times  per  week  Tj 
maintain  interest  and  accurac>  in  these  ratings,  the 
caregivers  should  be  involved  in  their  construction, 
collection,  and  anal>sis  Feedback  to  the  caregivers  on  the 
trends  indicated  by  the  ratings  and  their  reliability  is 
important. 

The  choice  of  particular  ratings  to  be  made  is  largely  a 
function  of  the  objectives  of  the  center's  program.  The 


ratings  should  be  selected  to  reflect  the, intended  impact  of 
the  program  within  its  defined  objectives. 

Some  of  the  scales  which  are  rather  difficult  for  the 
caregivers  to  apply  reliably  while  they  are  taking  care  of 
the  infants  may  be  satisfactorily  applied  by  an  observer. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  required  rating  scales,  data  sheets,  and 
plotting  graphs,  the  developers  suggest  that  at  least  two 
caregivers  be  responsible  for  a  group  of  infants  Cost 
estimates  are  not  available  at  this  time. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  scales  have  been  carefully  developed.  Previous 
studies  have  dealt  with  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
issues  involved  in  the  assessment  of  important  aspects  of 
in^'ant  behavior.  That  there  is  a  need  to  assess  such  aspects 
of  infant  behavior  has  been  addressed  in  severaf  different 
projects.  No  evidence  exists  which  suggests  that  this  project 
may  be  harmful  or  socially  unfair. 

The  original  set  of  scales  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
2  years  in  the  Cornell  infant  research  program  (as  of 
1974).  During  this  time,  some  have  required  only  minor 
revisions  while  others  have  undergone  extensive 
modifications.  ^ 

The  scales  have  demonstrated  adequate  reliability  to  be 
of  use  in  different  situations.  The  choice  of  the  particular  , 
rating  scale  obviously  depends  upon^^nd  must  be  made  in  - 
the  context  of,  the  needs  and  purpose  of  tlie  investigator. 
Some  ratings  can  be  made^adequately  ovtr  a  rtsiatively  long', 
timespan  s5ch  as  3  or  4  hours,  whil^  others  are  better 
suited  for  Qse  in  short-structured  situations  of  10-15 
miniates.  Many  of  the  scales  aan  be  applied  in  both  settings 
successfully. 
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I  DByKLOPER/AUTHOK: 

(Fonneriy  Centftl  Mkiwcfim  Regtooai  Educi^ioMl 


Lmbomtory) 
3120  SMi  St 
St;  Uuift,  Mo,  «3139 


^    ^  CorocU  Research  Pro|fnin  in  Early     velopmenl  and 
Education*  .1 


Cornell  Univerttty 
!thac«»  N.Y.  I4SS0 


Robert  H.  Poresky,  Product  Developer 
Henry  N.  Ricclutt,  Product  Developer 

AVAILAliLITY 

Infant  Ifehavior  Hating'  Scales  are  in  finidied  stage.  They 
are  ready  for  dissemination  and  implementation  on  a  large 
scale  and  for  consideration  by  a  publisher.  The  project 
carries  a  1 974  copyright.  Multijple  copies  are  not  available 
at  this  time,  t 
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KRISP-KANSAS  REFLECTION  liyiPULSIVITY 
SCALE  FOR  PRESCHOOLERS 


A  test  instnment  which  identifies  those  learning 
styles  of  children  from  ages  ^  to  5!6  that  may 
handicap  later  educational  development 


Some  children  are  exceptionally  impulsive  when  asked  to  respond;  others  are  more 
deliberate  and  reflective  in  answering.  The' Kansas  Reflection-lmpulsivity  Scale  for 
Preschoolers  (KRISP)  can  assess  these  opposing  cognitive  styles  in  preschool  children  by 
means  of  an  individually  .administered  test. 

Developed  initially  as  a  research  instrument,  KRISP  can  be  used  by  teachers  of 
preschool  and  other  child  care  specialists  without  formal  training  in  tests  and  measurements, 
as  well  as  by  psychologists.  There  are  2  comparable  forms  for  KRISP,  each  consisting  of  5  ' 
practice  items  followed  by  10  test  items.  The  test  items  themselves  are  sets  of  pictures-  the 
child  must  in^licate  which  item  ir>  the  set  is  the  same  as  a  sample  on  the  facing  page.  The 
tester  records  the  time  required  by  the  child  to  make  a  decision  and  whether  the  child^s 
answer  is  correct.  \ 

Jlie  user^s  manual  for  KRISP  contains  background  information  and  preliminary 
normative  data  on  a  sample  of  ,307  children  to  whom  KRISP  was  administered.  The  manual 
IS  written  in  nontechnical  language  and  format. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

•     Cognitive  st>le  (or  tempo)  is  conceptualized  as  a 
dimension  along  which  individuals  differ  in  their  typical 
speed  and  accuracy  of  performing  tasks  oa  which  speed 
and  accuracy  are  negatively  related.  The  match- to-sample 
task  of  KRISP  has  this  property.  Tliose  who  respond  most' 
rapidly  tend  to  make  (he  most  errors,  and  those,  who 
respond  most  slowly  tend  to  make  the  Jeast  errors. 
Reflection  impulsivity  is  an  individual  characteristic 
somewhere  between  an  intellectudl  ability,  such  as  might  be 
measured  by  an  intelligence  or  aptitude  test,  and^a 
personality  trait,  such  as  might  be  measured  dn  a 
personality  inventory  KRISP  is  designed  to  provide  the 
researcher  with  data  on  this  reflection-impulsivity 
characteristic,  * 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

KRISP  is  intended  for  use  by  preschool  teachers  and 
other  child  care  specialists  without  extensive  formal  training 
in  mental  tests  and  measurements,  as  well  as  by 
psychologists. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  children  with  particular 
impulsive  or  reflective  tendencies,  diagnosis  of  which  can 
help  prevent  future  educational  difficulties. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

KRISP  is  intended'no  be  useful  not  to  diagftose  some 
permanent  incapacity  or  hidden  talent,  but  to  give  the  user 
a  confirmation  or  disconfirmation  of  what  may  appear 
rather  obvious,  namely  that  a  particular  child  seems 
unusually  impulsive  or  reflective  as  compared  with  peers. 

Ideally,  of  course,  one  might  hope  that  n]ost  children  arc 
neither  reflective  nor  impulsive  across  the  board.  A  better 
goal  might  be  for  a  child  to  discriminate  those  tasks  and 
settings  requiring  a  reflective  approach  from  .aose 


acquiring  from  a  more  impulsive  style,  and  to  adjust 
individual  behavior  accordingly.  At  the  very  least,  the 
program  hopes  to  develop  in  preschoolers  a  long-enough 
attention  span  for  them  to  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
carry  out  simple  instructions  accurately,  together  with 
freedom  of  self-expression  which  permits  them  "to  use 
words,  movement,  musical  sounds,  and  graphic  materials 
with  some  fluency,  if  not  artistry. 

Thus,  the  long-term  educational  goals  of  KRISP  are:  ( 1 ) 
To  make  predictions  of  children/s  differential  functional 
effectiveness  in  different  types  of  tasks  and  (2)  to  help 
preserve  the  impulsive  child's  fluency  and  expressiveness, 
while  enhancing  that  of  the  rather  cautious,  reflective  child. 
k 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^ 

* 

The  KRISP  testing  package  is  sequential  in  nature.  It 
may  be  used  on  a  one-time  basis  only,  or  administered  on 
separate  occasions  (with  fixed  intervals)  to  provide  more 
complete  information  on.  (1)  Trait  stability  over  a  year's 
time,  (2)  the  best  possible  estimates  of  a  child's  **true'' 
score,  and  (3)  indicators  of  1st-  and  2d.year  mean  scores 
for  each  child.  No  significant  changes  in  procedure  are 
necessary  if  KRISP  is  to  be  used  on  a  multiple- 
administration  basis  (several  times  over  a  I-  or  2-year 
span). 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

KRISP  is  designed  to  be  administered  to  preschool 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5-1/2.  The  tester 
records  the  child's  responses  on  a  scoresheet  and  then 
charts  the  result  on  a  graph;  both  scoresheets  and  graphs 
for  different  age  groups  are  included  in  the  KRISP  manual 
and  the  test  book. 

The  final  step  involves  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  label  for  the  graphic  region  into  which,  a  child  ^alls  is 
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an^pprupriate  label  fur  the  child  in  qucbtiun.  Cunbidcrablc 
caution  should  be  eniplu>ed  in  making  such  judgments. 
Firm  conclusions  require  consistcni  supporting  data,  such 
as  observation  of  the  child  and  parent  reports,  and  should 
not  be  drawn  from  KRISP  data  alone.  The  KRISP  manual  [ 
provides  sample  interpretations  of  hypothetical  test  results 
as  plotted  on  the  trait  graphs. 

TIME  REOUIREMENTS 

No  specified  time  requirement  is  advised.  However,"^ 
certain  prompts  or  stimulus  procedures  are  suggested,  if  the 
child  giv^\s  a  \vrong  anj»wer,  the  tester  repeats  the  example 
one  or  two  more  times  as  necessary.  If  a  child  fails  to 
select  the  correct  example,  after  three  tries,  the  next 
example  is  given.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

KRISP  is  designed  to  ,be  u.sed,b>  teachers  and  other 
child  care  specialists  without  extensive  formal  training  in 
mental  tests  and  measureriicnls.  To  this  end,  both  the  test 
booklet  and  the  manuaf  provide  clear,  nontechnical 
instructions  written  in  an  easil)  readable  language  and 
format. 

KRISP  has  been  normeJ  and  prepared  for  wider,  though 
still  experimental,  use.  The  developer  suggests  that  while  a 
largei  number  of  cases  should  be  tested  fur  inclusion  in 
subsequent  norms,  KRISP  is  useful  in  fts  present  form.  The 
present  KRI,SP  ^brms  are  based  on  a  generally  iniddle-class 
population  and  are  otherwise  unselected.  It  will  probabl}  prove 
necessary  and  desirable  to  replicate  the  interim  anal>sis  on 
a  larger  sample  and  to  extend  KRISP  data  analysis  to 
include  r(;gional  and  international  comparisons,  as  well  as 
demographic  contrasts  not  >ct  possible  with  the  existing 
data.  KRISP  ,has  also  been  used  on  a  limited,  experimental 
basis  with  children  from  "Special  Populations"  (trainables 


and  educables;.  Onl>  slight  variations  in  administration 
procedures  are  required  for  us>e  with  these  populations, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  .  \ 

Assurances 

No  information  exists  to  suggest  that  KRISP  may  be 
jiarntful  or  socially  unfair. 

Claims 

KRISP  scores  are  likely  to  pr^idict  certain  habits. of 
thinkingUn  a  variety^  of  situation^  even  though  {he 
particular  demands  of  the  task  and  situation  wjll,  qf  course, 
fil^y  an  important  rol^  in  how  a  chile)  performs.  Initial 
norms  on  the  KRISP  indicate  that  females  make  slightly, 
but\significantly  fewer,\  errors  than  malqs  and  are  probably 
moro^^stabie' over  a  1-year  interval.  Majes  §how'.^i  stronger 
negatW  riilatipn  between  speed  and  accuracy,  b^t 
otherwise, theri,\ are  not' marked  sex  differenced.  The  effects 
of  age  (cross  sectionalM  and  practice  are  rc/dil>  seen  in 
the  form  of  error  rediicjfion,  but  not  as  a  s>/tem^tic  change* 
in  the  speed  of  responc|lng.  '  , 

Retardates  of  th^  same  mental  age  . as  the  noriniiig 
population  respond  more  impulsively  than  normals,  but 
degree  of  retardation]  appears  to  uiake  less  difference  than 
institutionalization.  Home  living  retardates  appear  to 
develop  an  espeeiall)  rapid  and  error-prone  style,  while 
children  living  in  institutions  take  longer  and  do  better 
than  their  homo-living  p'eers. 

The  KRISP  appeal's  to  be  a  reliable  instrument.  Its 
predicative  value  h.il  not  been  adequately  tested.  KRISP 
scores  at  age  3  ma(  not  predict  KRISP  scores  at  age  4  for 
boys,  but  they  do  for  girls.  It  is  hoped  that  as  enlarged 
norms  become  available,  a  clearer  picture  of  its  ultimate 
practical  usefulness  will  emerge.  In  the  interim,  it  appears 
to  be  a  useful  research  instrument. 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHQIt:  ;  ^ 

CEMREL,  Inc. 

(Fonnerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St.  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

Kansas  Center  for  Research  in  Early  CHiWhood'' 

Education 
University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

•    John  C.  Wright,  Product  Developer 
AVAILABILITY 


>y: 


KRISP  carries  *  1971  copyright.  Copies  are  distributed 


CEMflEL,  Inc.  ' 

(Foraierlj'  Central  Midwestem  Regbnal  Educational 

La()oretory) 
3120  59th  St 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139 
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TEST  FOR  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  BASIC 
SKILLS  (TABS)  FORM  A,  FORM  B 


An  individually  administered,  domain-referenced 
test  to  measure  cognitive  skills  in  children  ages 
4  and  5 


The  Test  for  the  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  (TABS)  is  an  individually  administered, 
domain-referenced  test  designed  to  measure  cognitive  skills  in  4-  and  5-year-old  children. 

The  content  surveyed  by  TABS  covers  a  wide  range  of  preschool  skills.  However,  <i 
priijiary  e^nphasis  is  on  selected  skills  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  DARCEE  preschool 
curriculum.  DARCEE  was  developed  at  the  Demonstration, and  Research  Center  for  Early 
Education  at  George  Peabody  College  under  the  leadership  of  Susan  Gray.  The  curriculum* 
emphasizes  basic-to-learning  skills  such  as  colors,  shapes,  sizes;  and  visual  skills;  auditory 
skills;  language  development;  and  small-motor  skills,  as  well  as' response  methods  (i.e., 
matching,  recognizing,  identifying,  and  producing). 

Alt^nate  forms  of  the  TABS  were  developed  to  evaluate  changes  in  cognitive  and 
psychomotor  skills  of  preschool  children.  Ideally,  one  form  should  be  administered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  other  form  at  the  conclusion  6f  instruction.  The  test  is 
administered  individually  in  three  20-min^Jte  sessions  with  at  least  a  1-hour  break  between 
each  session. 

The  test  is  constructed  within  a  domain-referenced  framework.  The  items  chosen  to 
assess  each  category  (e.g.,  color,  shape)  are  one  selection  of  the  curriciilum  content  in*that 
domain. 

The  test  is  broken  down  into  five  content  domains.  Basic  concepts,  visual  skills,  auditory 
skills,  language  development,  and  small-motor  coordination.  Each  of  these  domains  can  be 
analyzed  by  subscores,  The  test  can  also  be  broken  down  into  five  response  domains: 
Matching,  recognition,  identification,  verbal  production,  and  physical  production,  subscores 
can  be  obtained  for  each. 

The  test  consists  of  a  large  spiral  booklet  and  several  manipulative  materials.  For  most 
of  the  items,  the  tester  asks  the  child  to  look  at  picture^  on  a'  page  and  to  either  point  or 
respond  verbally  about  what  is  on  the  page.  The  test  questions  are  printed  in  the  test 
booklet  facing  the  tester.  Children's  responses  are  recorded  on  a  separate  record  sheet.  A  fev; 
items  involve  manipulative  tasks  (e.g.,  tracing  a  design,  cutting  out  a  shape).  Equipment  for 
these  tasks  (e.g.,  pencil,  scissors,  needle  and  thread)  must  be  supplied  by  the  tester. 
Examiner's  manuals  are^  provided  for  both  forms  of  the  TABS.  These  manuals  explain 
specifically  how  to  conduct  the  testing  sessions,  and  they  give  sample  correct  and  incorrect 
answers. 

The  TABS  (Form  A  and  Form  B)  were  used  as  primary  assessment  instruments  during 
the  trial  installation  of  prototype  DARCEE  preschool  curriculum  and  training  materials 
(CBMRIIL  Inc.,  Fiekl  Test)  in  49  classrooms  during  1 972-73.  Prior  to  that  time,  TABS  had 
been  tested  on  a  smajl  number  of  children,  and  certain  items  were  revised.  As  a  result^of 
analysis  of  data  from  the  1972*73  trial,  it  would  Jbe  possible  to  further  revise  and  refine  the 
test  and  to  complete  the  background  report  on  the  test's  reliability  and  item  validity.  Funds 
for  this  project  have  not  been  available.  The  test  exists  presently  as  two  finished  forms  plus  • 
the  two  examiner's  manuals.  Computer  analysis  of  the  results  of  testing,  although  partially 
completed,  has  not  been  compiled  into  a  concise  report  form^. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)  INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


/ 


Early  childhood  education.  Cognitive  measurement  Although  TABS  is  primarily  focused  on  kindergarten  (or 

instrument  4-  and  5-year-old)  children,  it  has  had  limited  usefulness 

Cognitive  skills  are  assessed  in  terms  of  subject  matter  with. children  as  young  as  3  years  of  age. 


domains  and  methods  of  response. 
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COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  product  are  to  provide  an  objective  test 
of  the  achie\ements  and  cognitive  gains  in  children  brought 
about  by  the  DARCEE  preschool  curriculum  as  measured 
against  its  stated  instructional  objectives  and  (2)  to  devise 
a  general  purpose  test  of  preschool  skills  which  include 
several  response  methodologies  to  as,sess  achievement. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Test  for  the  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  can  be  given  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  school  year  to  assess  children's 
achievement  TABS  also  can  be  used  diagnostically  to 
determine  areas  in  which  children  need  extra  instruction. 
Any  program  wishing  to  assess  the  skills  tested  by  TABS 
can  find  the  test  useful. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

By  scoring  the  TABS  oTT  optical  mark  scoring  sheets,  it 
is  possible  to  analyze  results  quickly  by  computer,  and  to 
obtain  subscores  for  each  child  for  each  content  area  and 
response  method.  This  information  can  be  obtained  more 
laboriously  by  teachers  themselves  using  the  categorization 
of  items  by  content  domain  and  response  method  included 
in  the  user's  manual.  The  complete  user  s  manual  for  each 
form  of  TABS  assures  that  testers  will  apply  consistent 
standards  and  ctwiditions  in  the  test  situation  and  will  use 
the  same  criteria  to  score  answers. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  X 

The  test  is  administered  to  eacTi  child  in  three  20-miuiite 
^sessions,  with  at  least  a  I -hour  break  between  each  section. 
^  Normally,  items  1-80  are  completed  during  the  first  session; 
items  8 1 -J  40,  during  the  second  session;  and  items  141-160 
during  a  final  session.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  DXR(1  1.  f  ield  Test.  tesicYs  receive  appro\iniatel> 
2  hours  pf  training  prior  to  administering  the  test.  The 


t 


'training  consists  of  reading  the  users  manual  and  being 
introduced  to  the  TABS  by  a  trained  DARCEE  researcher. 
This  training  could  be  modified  by  having  the  tester  read 
the  examijiv^'s  manual.  Enough  testers  are  needed  so  that 
all  children  in  a  group  are  at  approximately  the  same  point 
in  the  instructional,  year.  The  test  is  normally  administered 
in  a  quiet  room,  isolated  from  the  regular  classrpom. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 
Assurances 

The  TABS  has  been  used  in^a  variety  of  urban  and  rural 
situations  with  white,  black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Indian 
children.  The  developers  have  not  received  any  reports  of 
harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product.  Test  items 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized  for  social  or  geographical 
bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and  inappropriateness  of 
content.  Analysis  of  the  validity  of  test  items  has  led  to 
revision  or  deletion  of  items  where  necessary. 

Claims  -  • 

TABS  was  compared  to  the  Boehm  Test  of  Basic 
Concepts,  a  publishqd  instrument  designed  to  measure 
concepts  considered  necessary  for  achievement  in  the  first 
years  of  school,  and  to  eight  other  commercially  available  ' 
tests  The  purpose  of  the  comparison  was  twofold.  To  assess 
the  appropriateneiH?  of  TABS  to  the  DARCEE  program^s 
objectives  and  to  determine  the  reliability  and  applicability 
of  TABS  as  a  general  test  for  preschool  audiences. 

TABS  was  found  -to  have  very  high  overall  test  reliability 
and  to  be  correlated  highly  with  the  Boehm  Test  (r=0.7l). 
TABS  covered  all  29  separate  areas  of  DARCEE 
objectives,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
of  the  tests  listed  In  addition,  TABS  was  shown  to  include 
a  greater  variety  of  subject  matter  areas  and  a  much 
greater  choice  of  response  methodologies  than  the 
comparison  tests.  These  features  would  seem  to  ;iiake  the 
TABS 'test  applicable  to  many  preschool  programs  and  its 
breadth  of  coverage  unique  among  tHe  preschool  tests 
surveyed. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  t terns 


Book  of  test  items,  form  A 

Book  of  test  items,  form  B 

ExjiniinerN  manual,  form*  A 

E£xaminer*s  manual,  form  B 

Large  needle  and  string,  ball,  scisiiors, 
primary  pencil 

Supplementary  sheets 

Tracing  paper  and  blank  paper 

*r*rice  not  determined. 


Ouantity  Needed 


I  per  tester 
I  per  tester 
1  per  tester 
1  per  tester 
i  each  per  tester 
> 

I  each  per  child 
I  sheet  per  child 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dolhirs 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Consumable 
Consumable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


PEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

'T^CEMREL,  IiK. ,  (Porraerly  CehUa^l  Midwettern  Refmnai 

Educaiiooail  Laboratory)  « 
•  3120  59«iSt. 
St  Louis,  Mo.  63139.    ,     '  ' 

Thomas  J»  Jc^son,  l^oject  Dtr^^  / 

^  W«mn  Sbtomofi,  Product  Developer 

AVAnLABBLlTY 

Jhk  product  exiits  in  piepubtication  form  oniy;  no 
copies  are  avaSebte  for  dinribution  at  tins  tmie.  Prototypes 
ai«  aioiflaMa  from  ibe  develkH^  t 

CEMREL^bc/  -  ^ 

;   3120  59th  St 
:  St.  Louk,  Mo.  63p9 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OFT-'EBRUARY  1975 
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t  •  *  * 

A  fouMH)h(mc  report  defmin^  child  competencies  and 

behavioral  objectives  J'or4.*arly  childhood  curriculum  *  ^ 

^    ^  developers 

A  four-voluinc  report  comprises  the  competency  base.  These  volurhes  report  tfie  research 
which  definccl  the  competenc)  base  (volumes  Mil)  and  develop  this  into  a  comprehdnsive  set 
of  terminal  behavioral  objecUves  for  the  end  of  the  preschool  period,  72  months  of  age 
(volume  IV).  This  does  not  yet  represent  a  final  product,  but  it  is  usable  in  its  present  form 
by  early  childhood  curriculum  developers  who  are  concerned  either  with  the  design  of  the 
research  o^r  with  the  competency  base  itself. 

The  research  was  conducted  using  a  national  panel  and  an  Appalachian  panel »of  child 
development  scholars.  These  panels  judged  the  applicability  of  a  set  of  general  child 
developmental  competency  statements  (goals)  to  children  by  age  72  months.  They  further 
judged  specific  behavioral  examples  of  these  competencies,  Mor^  specific  ''performance 
statements**  and  "criterion  statements'*  were  developed  for  32  developmental  competencies 
/  on  which  the  panels  were  .essentially  agreed  as  to  their  reasonableness  and  attainability.  The  • 

criterion  statements  amount  to  behavioral  'tests  of  the  competencies.  The  performance 
statenfents  provide  a  level  of  description  intermediate  in  specificity  tp  the  criterion 
statements  and  the  competency  statements.  A  final  study  aske3  a  panel  of  more  than  900 
Appalachian  parents  to  judge  a  parallel  set  of  statements  which  were  stated  in  more 
behavioral  terms.  There  are  some  problems  regarding  the  match  of  these  statements  to  the 
32  competencies.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  match  has  been  found  satisfactory,  it  is 
'  possible  to  conclude  (within  the  limits  of  the  direct  questionnaire  method  employed)  that 

Appalachian  parents'  expectancies  of  their  own  preschool  children  correspond  to  those  of  the 
two  panels  of  child  development  scholars. 

Further  work,  based  on  the  original  competency-based  study,  has  sought  to  extend  it  via 
performance  ai\d  criterion  statements  to  an  additional  26  elirly  childhood  competencies,  using 
literature  search^  rather  than  judgmental  methods.  A  second  extension  has  used  the 
^  competency  base  to  identify  learning  activities  which  might  foster  each  competency  at  3,  4, 

,..id  5  years  of  age.  A  further  extension  Jias  been  designed  to  answer  the  question  of  which  ^ 
competencies  should  receive  greater  emphasis  at  3,  4,  and  5  years  of  age.  Age  in  all  of  the 
extensions  of  the  original  competency  base  has  been  used  to  mean  developmental  age  rather 
than  chronological  age.  These  extensions  will  not  be  available  for  dissemination  in  the 
current  year,  except  to  qualified  researchers'  They  should  become  available  during  1976, 
completing  the  competency  base  as  58  early  childhood  competencies  with  performance  and 
^  criterion  statements  (to  determine  whether  they  are  present)  and  with  learning  activities 

appropriate  to  fostering  children's  progress  in  each  competency  area  at  their  'levelopmental 
ages>  Curriculum  developers. and  other  early  childhood  practitfoners  will  be  the  principal 
users  of  both  the  presently  available  and  future  products. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)                                »           *  competency  ba.se  for  curriculum  development  in  early 

.  "The  subject  areas  are  early  childhood  education;  childhood  education, 

specifically,  child  competencies  and  behavioral  objectives.,  PATTERNS  OF  USE 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFItTARIKS  Researchers  will  use  voluojes'  I  III.  Curriculun^  developers 

Only  curriculum  developers  can  be  expected  to  use  the  "'''^  P"ni""ly- 

currem  product.  Curriculum  developers  and  other  early  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 
chiklnooa  ed.ucation  practitioners  will  be  able  to  use  the 

(jnal  product.  There  are  no  assessment  provisions. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 
The  product's  purpose  is  the  creation  of  an  empirical 
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,  DEVELOPEK/AUTHOR: 

;    Marfcetabk  Preicliool  £diK?ttk>n  Piofr^ 
Apfwkchk  EdnoiUoiKl  Uboritory»  Inc.  (AEL) 
P.O.  Box  134S 

.    Chtrteitoii,  W.  Va.  25J25         ;  ; 

.AVAILABILITY    ,  . 

■    Volumes  I-IV  have  been  accented  for  entry  into  the 
\  ERIC  Document  System.  Copies*  will-  be  supplied  in  the 
intemn  at  cost  of  reprbdaiction  and  mailing.  A  small  supply 
of  the  first  stage  of  the^learning  activities  study,  is  available. ' 
.  lo  researchen.  ' 

t   Provided  tiiat  completion  pf  the. work  is  authorized  by 
the  NationaI#Insti(Ute  of  Education,  the  compleied  product 
will  become  available  in  1976.'foV  further  information 
contact:         .     .  *       •       ^      ^  '  . 

Marketable  Preschool  Education^llfrogram     ^  ' 

Appaiachia  Educational  Lab&ra%rv,  Inc.  ^ 

P.O.  Box  134?         N  ,         X  . 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25325.    K  r  .     ^  . 


INFORMAT  ION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  GOOD  BEGINNING  FOR  BABIES 
GUIDELINES  FOR  GROUP  CARE 


^Guiiklinesjbr  maintamwg  qualhy  ^oup  care  for 
f    iiifantsduriuKtlw  I st  year  of  life  - 


This  nKunial  presents  the  results  of  efforts  to,  eoneeptuali/e  more  systernatrdilly  and  ^ 
cxplicitlvvthe  essential  features  of  a  **(iuajit\"  jjroup-care  erhironment  for  infants  in  the  first 
vcar  of^ile.  in  the  form  of  a  statement  of  principles,  guidelines,  and  procedural  suggestions, 
cThc  overall  approach  in  formulating  this  .statement  has  hci^n  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
i|ualit>  group  care  en\ironment  in  a  small  experimental  nurser>  aiid  to  test  and.  refinc^these 
guidelines.  .  .  * 

The,  major  approach^  of  this  program  is  to  try  to  make  explicit  for  caregivers, a  set  of 
guiding  principles  concerning  infant  care,  "^vith  many  concrete  illustrations.  V 

^'hc  guidelinos  include. •(  I)  Slatemeni  of  goals  and^>rinciples,  (2)  impedance  of 
maintaining  a  close  relationship  between  group  care  programs  and  'the  families  the)  serve, 
(3^)  organization  of  the  program  and  staffing,  (4)  program  content  and  operation^  mid  (5) 
functional  arrangement  of  physical  facilities.  *      .  . 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S)  . 

I'arly  childhood  education      '        ^  v 
This  manual  discusses^^nfant  care  dur>{fg  the  first  year  of 
lifi;  and  provides  detailed  Consideration  of- sensitive 
Laregivmg  praLtiLUs^fikely  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
infants',  intclicLtuaK  social,. and  in^otor  compL^cnLic%. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  . 

The  manual  w^s  written.  prin\arily  for  jiiso  |>y  day  care 
Lcnier  program  directors,  those  people  in  cirargc  of 
maintaining^ program  tjuality  ^nd  training  stuffs.  However, 
some  parts  of  thc^iyi^Utd  will  UcMiScfn!  if  rcul  and 
discussed  by  carcgiv  ing 'Staffs  . 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

-I  X  . 

The  ^oals  arc  (1)  'If)  provid^  guidelines  for  creating  ai\^ 

nuiintairiing  group  care  environments  ror.infanis^42)  la 

^emphasize  that  caring  h^r  infants  in  a  group  setting  is  an 

exciting,  pleasurable,  challenging,  ^nd  cor(iple\  job.  {3j  to  ' 

make  explicit  for  caregivers  a  set  of  guiding  principles 

concerning  infant  care,  and  (4)  to  create  an 'awareness  that 

there  are  still  many  questions  to  be  explored  and  ansWered 

concerning  infant  group  care.  »    *  \ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^  . 

The  manual  is  intended  to  be  of  j^ractical  assistance  " 
priniaril>  to  those  people  most  directly  concerned  with  ^ 
establishing  and  maintaining  developnKMitall^  T,iciiitating  ^ 
group  care  environments  for  infants  under  12  to'  15  months 
of  age\  either  in  center  or  family  based  care  settlings. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  arc  no  formal  testing  procedures  for  those  who 
read  this  book,  but  seven  checklists  are  provided  for  the 
caregivers  to  use  in  caring  Yuf  and  evaluating  each  child  m 
their  care    The  checkjists.  called  the  Cornell  Infant  Rating 
.  Scales^  arc  di,scussed  in  a  product  description  entitled 


m 


Infant  Rdtinj;  \Scales  for  Use  by  Care}*hers  in  DayJCarc 
Cvniens.       *^  , 

TIMfc  REQUIREMENTS  •  / 

^  A  Goad  Be^innin^  for,  iUibici  is  resolircc*  materiaf  for 
pro^i'am  directors  and  caregiving\staffi>;  U  e:yi  provide  a 
eofti^^Iete  schema  for  iiJiplementing  an  infant  care  JjKrility, 
.   or  'it  *can  serve  as  a  referenee^or  an  alreaJy-cstjibljshed 
program.     ^  ^  j^.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  r}^  /  * 

•     If  one*'is^o  put  into  operation  a  program  a,s  described 
(jOO(l^ih'}iinnin}i  for  Bohiest  ihcrii  are  a  fevv  thiijgj;  that  ' 
need  to  be  considered./     '    "*  a,  '  * 

Tjie  training  of  .staff  is  crue/a!  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  The  training  mu.st  be  a. continuing  process,  not  an 
inten,sive  .series  of  workshops  thal'haf)pen  at  the  beginning 

.    of  a  project  or  once  a  year,  Nevy  caregivers  should  be 
hired  for  a  trial  period  of  appcejiticeship,  w^j^icH  may  hist 
for  several  nnuuTis,  The  numbcr-uf  , staff  mem|)ers  and  the 
physical  fticilities  will  depcnd/on  each,  partieulj^r  situation, 
^  The  WKinual  should  be  ,secn  not  as  a  **how-to-do-1t"»  * 
;book,  but^athcr  as  a  beginning  point  for  creative 
caregiving.,  ^  ]  ^      .  . 

ASSURANCE,\AND  CLAIMS^  .  .  \ 

Assuraacfes    *  •    *  , 

This  material  records  the  cxperienco  and  procedures  used 
,  .it- the  Cornell  ExperimentaMnfant  Nunsery  to  provide  high- 
quality  developmental  cdrc  for  young  children,.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  insure  tllat  social  or  racial  bias  and  ^  • 
ethnic  and  i;ex*ual  stereotyping  nre  nqt  present  in  these' 
materials.  The  cxperimonfal  nursery  was  developed 
primarily  to  do  research  on  6t|bies  under  14 'months  old.  It 
vv.u>  primarily  a  research*  laboratory  for  developing 
caregiving  procedures, and  observational  studies ^of  very 
young  infants.  Therefore,  iiq  a,ssurance  can  be  made  about 
the  replic.ibihty  of  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  report 
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because  tlie>  were  nj)t  installed  in  siliialions  ouLskle  the 
Cornell  Niirser>  site. 

Claims 

No  specillc  evaluation  was  cunJuUeU  of  the  proctiiurcs 
irsed  and  reeonuncnded  in  A  (load  li^'i^inmn^  fof  sUibics, 


I  he  guidelines,  principles,  and  procedures  suggested  are 
hased  upon  'observation  of  caregivers  by  researchers  at  the 
t\)rnell  Nursery  An  aetompanying  technical  report 
summari/es  iiian>  of  the  finduigs  whiLh  led  to  the  suggested 
procedures. 


I 

A  iuHnl  IU\*innini',  jur-  lUibtcs  (l>(K>k) 


MATERIALS  AND  KQUIPMENT 


OuaiUitv  Nccilci! 


Q<JM.pcr  Item  MX 
Not  available 


Rcplaccnicni  K.itc 
aruJ  C  ost 


Source  It  Oinfefciil 
from  Disuihuior 


,  DEVELOPETr/AUTHOR: 

National  Program  on  Early  ChildhoodJEducation 
CEMREL,  Inc.  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
f     Laboratory)  "  ^ 

3120  59th  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

Cornell  Research  Program  in  Early  Development  and 

Educatrbn 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850  ^ 

Anne  Willis,  Product  Developer  ^ 
Henry  Ricciuti,  Product  Developer  / 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

^   A  Good  Beginning  for  Babies  is  complete  in  prototype 
form.  However,  mul^ple  copies  are  not  presently  available. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

EDUCATION 
'    (PART  OF  ThE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  teaching  manual  {hat  explains  responsive  education 
*  to  teachers 


This  Icarnor's  unit  is  designed  for  coordinators  of  Far  West  Laboratory's  Responsive 
Program  ( KLP)  and  is  part  of  the  Flexible  Learnhn;  S\ uenu  It  is  intended  tv)  guide  program 
^advisers  in  helping  teachers,  teacher  trainees,  and  administrators  to  become  familiar  with  the 
goals^and  purposes  of  the  REP. 

Mow  than  any  other  unit  in  Uic  Flexible  Learning.Sy:^tenK  this  is  an  explicit  teaching 
manual  it  contains  theor),  background  information,  and  explanations  as  \yell  as  study 
iliscussion  questions,  learnhig  oricHited  acti\itics,  and  numerous  quizzes  and  pretests.  In  brief, 
this  unit  is  intended  to  be\i  complete  guidcNo.  teaching  teacl^ers— and  other  adults  involved 
with  earl)  childhood  education  -  hovv  to  teach  >oung  children  through  responsive  education. 

The  unit  details  responsive  education  in  terms  of  its  objectives,  procedures,  rules,  trainer 
role,  and  materials.  U  directs  the  program  advisers  in  the  most  effective  ways  to 
communicate  their  understandings  to  adult  learners.  It  holds  that  only  by 'actively 
administering  this  unit  can  advisers  become  sufficient!)  famihar  with  the  REP  to  work 
effectively  vv:thin  their  capacit)  and  it  provides  explicit  instructions  for  the  advisers*  teaching 
preparations.  • 


St^pJECT  AREA{S)  \ 

Harlv  childhood  education. 

INTENDKD  LASERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  unit  are' program  advisers  to 
the  REP.  Second  iry  user^  arc  the  teachers,  teaching 
assistants,  and  administrators  who  will  take  the  course.  The 
eventual  beneficiaries  of  the  unit  are  all  these  adults  and 
the  children  whose  education  they  supervise 


GOAL(S)  OR  PDRP()SE(S) 


To  teach  program  admlni^tralors  in  the  REP  how  to  help 
other  adults,  who  are  involved  with  early  childhood 
education,  to  learn  goals  and  methods  of  the  REP  program 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Cumulative  and  sequei;tial,  except  that  provision  is  made 
in  the  unit  for  learners  to  bypass  material  they  already 
knvjw  and  for  which,  the v  can  demonstrate  their  knowledge 
through  pretests  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Numerous  test  questions  and  exercises  are  posed  for  the 
learner  who  is  encouraged  to  answer  them  and  compare 
responses  with  those  suggested  in  the  unit,  in  a  self- 
evaluation  format.  Provision  is  made  for  outside  evaluation 
b>  a  qualified  person  from  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  requirements  vary  from  teacher  to  teacher. 

Other  specific  materials  are  suggested  to  fit  individual 
learning  centers.  The  unit  provides  suggestions  and 
alternatives^ind  holds  that  no  materials  should  be  used  in 
the  \(^fiif^ng  centers  which  are  not  available  or  cannot  be  . 
subsfituted  in  the  real  cla^oom.  Suggestions  include 
articles  and  pamphlets  on  the  REP,  filmstrips,  cassette 
tapes,  language  master  with  notched  cards,  eight  basic 
toys  of  the  REP,  and  refreshments. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAH^^ 

Field  testing  is  continuing  and  will  be  completed  by 
November  1975, 
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Required  Items 
I 


Learner's  guide 

AV  equipment  (35mm  filmstrip) 

Projector  audio  cassette  playback  unit 

Screen  (if  no  blank  wall  available) 

Muitmiedia  kit  (early  childhood 
information  unit) 


luirh  Childhood  Dcxelopmait  (book) 
Beumd  Cotnpenuitory  hdumtum  (book) 
"Criterion  Re**ponses** 


MATERIALS^ND  EQUIPiMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  m 

Dollars 


DEVELOPER/AirrHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
,1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif  94103 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  will  be  available  November  1975  from: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1§55  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 


r 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1  per  learner 

Not  determined 

When  worn 

Not  determined 

1  per  class 

Not  determined 

When  worn 

Not  determined 

1  per  class 

Not  determined 

When  worn 

Not  determined 

1  per  class 

Not  determined 

When  worn 

Not  determined 

1  per  class 

88.50 

When  worn 

EdiJCHtinnnl 

Products  Information 

Exchange  Institute, 

t 

463  West  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y,  10014 

I  copy  per  trainee 

Not  deicrmined 

When  worn 

Education 
v.'Uii  1  iiii^biuii  oi  ine 
United  States,  'I860 
Lincoln  Ave,» 
Denver,  Colo.  80203 

1  cop\  per  trainee 

L85 

When  worn 

Superintendent  of 
Documents, 
Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402 

1  copy  per  trainee 

When  worn 

Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Educational 
Research  and 
Development,  1855 
Folsom  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

> 

94103 

J 
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UNDERSTANDING  AND  ASSESSING  THE  ^ 
INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
PROGRAM) 


RD  050  018 


Handbooks  and  video  tapes  to  acquaint  teachers  of 
children  from  ages  4  to  S  with  Piaget  i  theory  of 
mental  development 


1 1ns  unit  IS  presently  under  development  as-  part  ol  the  Rexihle  Learning  System,  It  is 
intended  to  .lequaini  e»irl>  childhood  educators  with  Piaget-s  theory  of  mental  development 
and  provide  instruction  on  the  methods  of  assessing  children's  cognitive  growth  in  four 
donuuns  ClassilKation.4)rder  relations  (e.g.,  senation).  quantitative  relations  (e.g.,.nuniber 
concepts  and  measurement);  and  understanding  of  spatial  relations. 

Ihe  development  of  the  units  is  founded  on  the  underlying  assumption  that  educators 
viho  are  acquainted  with  developmental  theory  and  the  cognitive  skills  of  their  own  children 
will  be.  ( 1  ).Bettci\  able  to  relate  educational  expefiences  to  each  child's  level  of 
development.  (2)  less  likely  to  devote  energy  to  teaching  skills  that  are  known  to  emerge 
through  (he  natural  progres:»ion  of  mental  development,  (3)  more  likely  to  adopt  an 
educational  perspective  that  values  the  child's  active  use  of  intellect,  and  (4)  able  to  adopt 
an  approach  to  child-assessment  that/ocuses  on  the  nature  of  the  child's  thinking  rather  thiin 
specific  factual  or  skilled  knowledge,  •  * 

The  unit  will  consist  of  four  30-mmute  color  video  tapes,  each  focusing  on  the  theoretical 
a^d  develt)pmental  aspects  of  four  intellectual  domains.  Each  film  wiM  be  accompanied  by  a 
/Written  handbook  consisting  of.  ( 1 )  A  'theoretical  understanding  of  the  topic  (e.g., 
/classification)  and  its  relation  to  mental  development  between  4  and  8  years  of  age  (this 


/ 


paper  Will  be  closely  tied  to  the  film),  (2)  a  description  of  methods  and  materials  for 
assessing  children's  development  in  each  area  of  cognitive  growth,  (3)  a  set  of  paj^er-and- 
pencil  exercises  to  personalize  the  learner's  understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  and  to 
provide  feedback  on  the  learner's  understanding  of  the  content,  (4)  a  set  of  assessment 
activities  designed  to  acquaint  the  learners  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  children 
they  are  working  vvith,  (J,)  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  implications  of  cognitive 
development  for^eduelitional  practice,  and  (6)  an  annotated  bibliography  providing  references 
for  future  studies  of  the  theory  and  practice. 


SlIUECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  »lrcii^  uicludc  uadcrstandmg  and  aN^cssing  tlic 
ct)gmtivc  dcvcKipntcfit  i)t  children  bct^vccn  4  and  8  years 
of  age 


Ii5J^^^•;^DKD  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

[The  inteiuled  users  are  all  feopJe  who  are  working 
directiv  with  children  and  early  childhood  educational 
settings 

GOAUS)  OR  PI  RPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  early 
childhiiod  cducatiKs  with  an  understanding  of  Puigct's 
thciTv  i»f  mtcllcctual  dcvcK>pmcnt  and  the  applicatum  oC^ 
that  theory  to  assessing  children's  growth 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Each  of  the  four  video  tapes  and  compaqion  workbooks 
could  be  used  independently  and  in  a  preferred  sequence. 
Howevei^,  a  sequence  is  recommended,  and  the  effects  of 
the  sequence  ^should  be  cumulative. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Each  handbook  will  contain  a  number  of  problems  and 
knowledge  questions.  Answers  will  be  provided.  These 
questions  will  be  used  for  self-assessment  by  students 
and/or  as  a  vehicle  for  feedback  to  the  trainer. 

TLME  REQUIREMENTS 

Eight  weeks  of  inclass  instruction,  or  16  hours,  is 
required.  Field  work  and  homework  reading  assignments 
will  rec^uire  an  additional  minimum  of  8  hours. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  unit  is  intended  to  be  used  as  part  of  inservice  or 
preservice  training,  ideally  in  the  context  of  an  8-week 
course  in  which^a  number^of  learners  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  materials  and  their  field  experiences. 

The  instfuctor  should  be  familiar  with  early  childhood 
education  and  should  have  some  famtliarity  with  Piaget's 
theory  and  the  ad minj^strat ion  of  Piagetian  tasks. 


Learners  must  have  access  to  children  in  the  4-  to  8- 
year-old  range  and,  ideally,  should  have  access  to  the 
children  for  the  duration  of  the  training. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Field  testing  A'ill  be  completed  b>  November  1975,  at 
which  time  assurances  and  claims  can  be  made. 


Required  Hems 


Leamer*s  guide  (4  handbooks) 
4  video  tapes 


'  MATERIALS  AND.  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  copy  per  learner 
I  per  course 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTerent 
from  Distributor 


Undetermined 
Undetermined 


When  worn 
When  worn 


Undetermined 
Undetermined 


BEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

,  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Rese§irch  and 
;  *  Dcveiopment 
1855  Folsom  St. 
,    San  Francisco,  Calif.  <>4103 

'  Keith  R.  Alward^  Senior  Dcvd?oper 

AVAILABILITY 

The  piipfram  will  be  available  November  1975.-  - 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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DEVELOPING  CHILDREN'S  CLASSIFICATION 

SKILLS 

(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 

/ 

SYSTEM) 

A  guide  for  teaching  those  working  with  preschool 
4,  children  about  concept  formation 


l)e\eloj)ing  Children's  Classification  Skills  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  and  teaching 
assistants  of  preschool-age  children.  The  unit  is  intended  to  hcJp  teachers  arrive  at  an  / 
underst:^nding  of  "concept  formation"  in  a  way  that  will  permit  them  to  apply  their 
understanding  to  their  teaching  situations  and  thereby  help  children  develop  their  own 
abilities  to  recognize  and  comprehend  "concepts.*' 

Since  concept  teaching  relies  heavil)  on  language,  the  guide  urges  extensive  verbalization 
with  children  such  as  naming,  describing,  expressing,  and  explaining.  In  Ihis  way  the  child 
develops  a  meaningful  vocabulary. 

The  guide  is  structured  so  that  the  teacher  can  learn  much  of  the  material  at  the 
teacher's  own  speed.  A  pretest  section  allpws  teachers  to  determine  what  their  real  needs  are 
within  this  framework.  Each  subsection  of  the  guide  explains  its  intentions  and  ajyproach  and 
'  then  allows  the  teacher-learners  to  aj-pK  what  they  have  learned  in  the  classroom  situation. 

Following  each  specific  learning  experience,  the  guide  provides  a  quiz  to  allow  the  learners 
to^  evaluate  their  preparedness  to  continue  in  the  study. 

SUBJKCT  AREA(S)  •  teacher-learner's  possession  by  providing  a  pretest  section 

.  Class  concept  formation  is  the  subject  area.  ^       for  self-evaluation  It  also  allows  the  learneY  to  work  at  an 

^     ■  y       moividual  speed.  As  a  result,  the  use  pattern  is  cumulative 

INTENDED  tSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  y  *s  sequential  only  within  the  limits  of  the  learner's  oVvn 

needs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  guide  contains  a  regular  series  of  review  questions 
which  the  learner  answers  for  both  ,self-evaluiftion  and 
evaluation  by  an  adviser  or  trainer  in  the  course  of  study. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Field  testing  will  be  compjeted  by  November  1975. 


The  intended  users  of  this  guide  are  teachers  and 
teaching  assistants  of  preschool-agc  children. 

GOAlIs)  or  I>URP0SE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  guide  is  to  teach  people  who* work  with 
pre.school-age  children  about  concept  formation  in  such  a 
wa)  that*  they  can  apply  their  learning  to  their  ilassroom 
situation  and  thereby  help  young  children  develop  their 
own  abilities  and  comprehend  concepts. 

fatferns  of  use 

The  guide  gives  -the  teacher-learner  the  freedom  to 
bypass  the  sections  that  concern  knowledge  already  in  the 
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Required  Items 


Learner's  unit 


'3 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cosr 


I  copy  per  learner.  1  copy  jsj^t  determined  When  worn 
per  instructor  — 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Not  determined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Faf  West  Labo.ratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St.  o 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103  - 

Jean  Monroe,  Senior  Developer 
iHVAILABlLITY  \ 

'  The  product  is  available  February  \91S  from: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research ^and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 


45.9- 
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ENRICHING  LITERATURE  EXfPERIENCES 
FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  two-volume  unit  to  guide  teachers  in  teaching 
literature  creatively  to  children  from  ages  4,-  S 

Enru'hing  lAterature  Experiences  for  Young  Children  is  a  two-volunic  unit.  The  first 

volume  is  the  lcarner*s  guide»  designed  for  use  by  adults  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

teachers)  who  teach  or  work  with  children  approximately  4-8  years  of  age.  The  second 

volume,  use  of  which  presupposes  familiarity  and  experience  with  the  first  volume,  is 

designdd  to  be  used  concurrently  with  volume  I,  by  instructors  of  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  volume  I  is  to  facilitate  an  experimental  method  of  approaching,  ^ 

learning,  and  teaching  children's  literature  in  a  creative  manner  and  as  a  creative  force.  The 

]  ultmiatc  aim  is  to  expand  children's  imaginatfvc  and  vicarious  experiences  in  learriing  so  that 

/  they  develop  positive  self-concepts. 

The  purpose  of  volume  2  is  to  enable  an  instructor,  who  already  understands  fhe 

methods  and  intents  of  volume  1.  to  teach  the  approach  to  others  who  are  involved  with 

children.         ^  '  ^ 

%  .  .  , 

*  This  unit  o[)erates  ijn  the  expressed  theory  that  there  is  no  single  "right  way"  to  teach 

chikircn\  literature,  whatever  method  is  used  should  engender  maximum  growth  and  creative 

expression  in  each  individual  student.  It  then  sets  up  representative  guidelines  for 

understanding  one  particular  wa>  in  which  these  expressed  goals  may  be  attained,  stating 

repeatedly  thai  the  unit  is  not  to  be  taken  as  strict  policy,  but  that  it  is  merely  an  exemplary 

model  on  the  basis  of  which  teachers  may  — indeed,  should— evolve  their  own  .specific 

approaches.  The  u^ijt  jrecomniends  that  teachers  take  into  account  such  variables  as.  Who  the 

teachers  are  and  what  their  backgrounds  are,  who  the  students  are  and  what  their  specific 

backgrounds  are.  and  what  the  students'  innate  capacities  are  for  approaching  and  dealing 

with  literary  experiences.  ^ 

After  an  overview,  volume  I  begins  a  teacher's  own  experiences  with,  and  own  attitudes 
toward,  children's  literature.  The  volume  proceeds  with  methods  for.  Selecting  and  evaluating 
children's  literature  for  classro'im  use,  pUmaing  classroom  reading  sessions,  encouraging 
active  participation  by  children  in  reading,  and  thinking  about  and  responding  to  literature, 
and  evaluating  and  applying  what  the  teachers  have  learned  to  thei,r  own  experiences. 

In  brief,  this  proiluct  is  directed  toward  education  as  a  growth  ^process  through  children's 
literature.  Its  intent  is  to  educate  teachers^  to  maximize  their  capacities  to  teach  and, 
subsec|uentK.  to  educate  children  to  maxim i/e  their  own  evolving  capacities  to  think,  grow, 
and  develop  a  positive  self-concept  by  experiencing  literature. 

SI'IUKCT  AREA(S)  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  subject, area  is  children  s  literature  Specific  activities  provide  frequent  opportunity  for  self- 
evaluations.  Since  this  unit  is  designed  for  use  in  a  group 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  with  an  instructor,  learner  evaluation  is  an  ongoing  part  of 

The  users  are  teachers  and  teaching  assistants  of  children  ^^'^  instructor's  activities. 

"^^^^^  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PIIRPOSE(S)  The  time  i^Oquired  is  8-10  weeks,  or  24-30  hours.  A 

'   The  goals  of  this  guide  are  to  educate  teachers  and  ^-^"^0'  ^^'^'^'M  workshop  is  required  of  trainers 

teaching  assistants  to  use  children's  literature  as  a  means  of  acchu  w/'«i;c    wn  rt 

fostering  positive  self-concepts  and  to  encourage  children  ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

to  utili/c  their  imaginative  and  cognitive  abilities  toward      ^  ^^.y  testing  of  this  unit  has  been  conducted  in 

the  end  of  maxiini/in^  their  growth  through  a  vicariously     *  Ht«iu)lulu.  Hawaii.  Data  are  currently  being  analy/ed  A 

broadened  experientii?!  base  field  research  study  is  also  currently  underway  to 

^  investigate  the  effects  of  training  on  teacher  performance 

PAIIERNS  OV  USE                                              ^  Ip  the- classroom.  Paper-and-pencil  and  observaflon 

I  he  product  is  .sequential  and  cumulative,             4  O  v)  instruments  are  used  as  indexes  of  teacher  competence. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
'  from  Distributor 


Student  materials: 
I  booklet 

Teacher  materials, 

I  instructor's  booklet 


I  per  learner 
I  per  instructor 


Not  determined  Reusable 
Not  determined  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  Wtst  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Fokom  St. 
San  Franci^sco,  Calif  94103 

JoEllyn  Taylor,  Senior  Developer 

availabilitV. 

The  product  b  still  in  a  process  of  development.  The  ' 
distributor  will  be  determined  at  a  later  date.  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1«;75 
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DEVELOPING  CHILDREN'S  SENSE 
PERCEPTION 
{PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  nv(hvolume  unit  for  teachers  ofelulclren  from  }*rades 
pre-K  to  3  to  increase  teachers'  understanding  of 
sense  perception 


Phis  Iwo-volunic  unit  contains  a  learner's  guide  and  an  instructor's  guide.  The 
Icarncy-'s  guide  is  intended. for  teacher  and  teaching  assistants  of  young  children 
(pres/hoolers  through  ."^d  graders').  It  is  designed  to  expand  tho.se  teachers'  understandings  of 
sense  perception  expressly  in  order  that  thev  might  i}elter  know  how  to  encourage  their 
students  to  utilize  and  niaxinii/e  their  own  developing  sen.se  awarenesses  as  informational 
'*take  systems/'  The  instructor's  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  an  instructor  of  such  teachers 
and  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  the  learner's  guide. 

The  unit  operates  on  the  theory  that  tliere  is  no*single  *'right  way"  to  teach  the  use  of 
the  senses,  by  paying  attention  to  them  and  exercising  them,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  clearer 
and  more  complete  understanding  of  the  world— whatever  that  ma>  mean  to  any  particular 
child  or  adult.  The  unit  encourages  teachers,  working  alone  and  ,in  small  groups,  to  practice 
sense  perception^  in  ways  that  will  enable  them  to  a.ssist  children  in  developing  their  own 
potentials  with  regard  to  their  .senses. 

rf  e  unit  details  exercises  for  isolating  one  sense  from  the  others  as  a  method  of  learning 
by  focus  For  example,  it  teaches  the  learning  of  touch  b'>  sorting  sandpaper  according  to 
grades  of  roughness  without  looking  at  the  sandpaper. 

The  learner's  guide  provides  18  pages  of  overview  for  the  learning  teacher,  followed  by 
individual  chapters  on  touch,  smell  and  taste,  hearing,  and  sight.  Each  sense-oriented  chapter 
provides  a  section  on  objectives  for  the  learner,  an  overall  plan  to  approach  learning  and 
teaching  the  u.se  of  a  particular  sense,  and  a  .series  of  exercises  and  related  learning  and 
teaching  devices  The  unit  is  Written  in  an  easily  accessible  st>le  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
theory  behind  each  progressive  chapter  can  be  used  to  understand,  learn,  and  teach  each 
succeeding  chapter. 


SUHJI'CT  AREA(S) 

I  he  siy(>ject  area  is  sense  perception. 

INTENDKI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS  ' 

I^c  intended  users  are  t Jac hers  and  te.iLhing  assistants 
i>f  preschoolers  through  3d  grade  students  Yhe  intended 
beneficiaries  are  both  teachers  and  their  students, 

COAMS)  OR  PI:RP()SK(S) 

The  goal  of  this  product  is  to  teach  teachers  how  to  use 
and  teach  the  use  of  the  human  senses. 

PA TTKRNS  OF  I  SF 

I  hcorettealis,  the  eontcfit  of  the  chapters  whieh  folUou 
the  intrtiduetorv  ufie.s  eould  be  presented  m  anv  order 
However,  the  unit  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  , 
slronglv  encourage  a  pri>gressive  approach  from  the 


beginning  to  the  end  'of  the  unit.  Units  are  sequential 
insofar  as  they  are  cumulative. 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROV!SI?)NS 

i 

Haeli  chapter  concludl^s  with  a  checkup  whereby  4hc 
learners  can  test  their  understanding  of  the  material  most 
recently  covered.  Learner  evaluation  is  also  *m  ongoing 
part  of  the  instructor'.s  activities. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  is  6-8  weeks  or  18-24  hours.  A  2-day 
training  workshop  is  required  of  trainers. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

A  field-test  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  Iriuning  on 
teacher  performanee  in  the  classroom  is  currenti) 
undervvav.  The  study  ^vill  also  exantine  the  convergent 
validity  of  paper-and-pencd  and  performance  measures  as 
uulexes  of  teacher  competence.  ^  ^ 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Itcni> 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
,  and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Learner's  guide 
Instructor's  guide 


per  learner 
per  instrtietDr 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  W.est  Laborator)'  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
\J855  Folsom  St. 
San  "Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Bethanie  L.  Gilbert,  Developer 
William  F.  Finzer,  Developer 

AVAILABILITY  " 

product  will  be  available  when  its  form  is  finalized 
and  a  distributor  determined. 

r' 


Not  delemiiiied   .  Reusable 
Not  determined        Retisiihle  % 


1 


\ 

INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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HELPING 

CHILDREN  DEVELOP  HEALTHY 

SELF  CONCEPTS 

(PART 

OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 

SYSTEM^ 

.4  learner's j^niicle  for  (eachmofchUdreu  from 
}irailes  pre^K  to    disaissitKi^  methods  ihai  can  be 
used  by  (I  teacher  to  help  promote  healthy 
selfcom-epts  in  children  ^ 


( 


\ 


This  unit  is  designed  for  teaeliers  and  tt;aeliing  assistants  of  preschool  to  3d-grade 
children  (3-  to  8-year-olds).  The  unit  defines  a  self-concept  as  to  what  persons  see  about 
themselves  and  what  persons  feel  about  what  they  see.  It  defines  a  healthy  perspective  on  a 
self-concept'as  seeing  the  facts  about  oneself  *\ks  they  really  are,"  liki/ig  (he  good  points, 
and  disliking  but  accepting  the  bad  ones.  It  defines  an  unhealthy  sclf-Lonccpt  as  exaggerating 
who  the  persons  feel  themselves  to  be.  either  b\  seeing  themselves  \\i  superior  or  inferior  to 
the  realit). 

The  unit>?ncourageK  teachers  to  give  support  and  girftiance  to  children  who  are  still 
developing  the  most  basic  facets  of  their  self-concepts.  The  author's  research  indicates  that 
children  with  healthy  self-concepts  are  more  likely  to  loam  and  grow  into  adults  "who  can 
de'al  with\;veryday  problems  of  livhig  and  not  just  with*  reading  and  mathematics/'  than 
children  with  unhealthy  self-concepts. 

The  learner's  guide  suggests  and  discusses  methods. by  which  teachers  can  learn  to 
provide  the  support  and  guidance  children  need  in  order  to  grow  in  such  a  manner.  It 
provides  suggestions  for  teaching  practices  directed  toward  this  end,  as  well  as  for  changing 
negative  situations  into  positive  ones.  It  also  explains  methods  by  which  teachers  can  judge  ^ 
learning  situations  to  ascertain  the  most  fruitful  approaches  to  encouraging  healthy  self- 
concepts  among  children. 

In  addition  to  the  functional  section  of  the  guide,  it  also  includes  three  appendixes,  or 
"resource  booklets/'  The  resource  booklets*  are  intended  to  amplify  both  the  philosophy 
behind  the  unit  and  the  exercises  and  experiences  it  suggests.  The  resource  booklets  contain 
discussion  guides,  rewritten  versiofis  of  formal  examples  frt)m  the  main  part  of  the  unit,  and 
articles  relevant  to  understanding  the  idea  of  self-concept.  z 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  evolving  self  concepts  in  Noung 
children. 


INTKNDKI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

The  intended  users  are  teachers-  and  teaching  assistants 
of  preschool  and  ^d-grade  children  The  intended 
beneficiaries  are  these  i^dptts  and.  subset|uentl>,  the 
children  they  teach 


(;OAI.(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  goal  of  this  unit  is  to  instruct  adults  who  deal  with 
>oung  children  in  cduLatiO)nal  systems  in  understanding  the 
idea  of  "self^concept/'  the  distinction  Ijietween  w  healthy 
self.Gonc(,»pt  and  an  unhealthy  one,  how  this  distinction 
applies  to  young  children  whose  self  concepts  are  still  - 
formative,  and  how  to  appl>  their  understandings  to  help 
those  childrOi  evolve  healthy  self-concepis. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  product  is  cumulative  and  sequential  except  for  the 
resource  booklets  which  arc  used  with  specific  sessions  as 
indicated  in  the  unit.  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  learner's  guide  provides  suggested  answers  to  the 
c|uestions  it  poses.  The  learners  arc  encouraged  to  compare 
their  responses  with  those  suggested  in  the  unit.  The  unit 
makes  it  explicit  that  answers  need  not  agree  but  when 
they  do  not*  the  learn,crs  should  understand  how  and  why 
they  disagree.  The  unit  is  structured  so  that  it  can  be  used 
alone,  vyith  a  partner,  or  in  a  small  group.  If  used  with  a 
partner. or  small  group,  confparison  and  discussion  of 
answers  to  the  unit's  questions  arc  encouraged. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  is  I  to  1-1/2  hours  for  each  of  eight 
sessions  (8-12  hours)  over  a  period  pf  6  to  8  weeks.  A  2- 
uay  training  workshop  is  required  of  trainers. 
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Kv(|Uirc(l  hems 


Lourner's  ginilo 


MATERI^L^  AND  EQlin»MENT 


Quantity  Needed 
I  per  learner 


Ci}s\  per  hem  in  «  ReplaccmoiU  Rate  Source  \t  Differont 

•Dollars  ^  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Noi'detcrniined 


Reu,sable 


DEVI^LOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Natividad  DeAnda,  Senior  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

This,  product  is  not  yet  available.  The  distributor  and 
pric^  will  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OK  MARCH  1975 
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OBSERVING 

AND  EXTENDING  CHILDREN'S 

PLAY  ACTIVITIES 

(PART  OF 

UIE  Fi  EXIBLE  LEARNING 

' SYSTEM) 

,  A  le(!nwr*S};ui(lvJdr  feaclimof  children  from  . 
(tiics  4  to  S  focusbi}*  on*  the  imporiance  of  play  to 
It  cliiktsi^mwrth  and  dvvcloimctu 


()h\cr\in,i:  and  h\ tending:  Children\\  Play  Aifivitivs  h  inlcnilcd  for  teachers  aiul  Icacliing^^ 
assistants  of  children  ages  4^8.  It  Ibcuscs  on  "the  importance  of  pla\  to  a^chikls  growth  and 
development  and  the  varioius  roles  a  teacher  may  exhibit  in  relation  to  play." 

The  o\erriding  philosophy  of  this  unit  is  th;U^ children  learn  hes?  when  doing  what  ^hey 
most  want  to  do  and  that  by  obser\ing  how  children  plav  anti  with  whom  or  what' they 
choose  to  occiip)  their  "frcc-play  lime/'  it  is  possible  to  extend  play  activities  to  incUi'dc 
more  complex  learning  processes.     ^  / 

.    The  unit  strives  to  instruct  teachers  on  the  iiUportance  of  chi!dren\s  play  by  (I)  using  . 
ohser\al!ons  of  children's  behavior' patterns  during  spontaneous  pla>,  (2)  decidmg  when  and  . 
how  to  add  outside  resources  to  enrich  children's  pla>  experiences,  ('3)  determining  when 
and  how  to  intervene  to  adapt  the  play  situation  to  a  concrete  learniiig  experience,  and  (4) 
structuring  the  classroom  to  focus  plav  experiences  on  a  specific  idea  or  set  oC  ideas. 

The  unit  provides  explanations  of  its  major  concepts  and  sets  of  acti\ities  through  whiiJh 
the  ideas  can  he  sl\idiedj  understood,  and  implemented. 


SriUKCT  ARKACS) 

I  he  subject  area  is  children\s  plav. 

INTKNDED  ISKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  teachers  and  teaching  assistants 
of  children  ages  4-8,  The  intended  beneficiaries  are  those 
teachers  and  their  students 

GOAI.iS)  OR  I»URPOSE(S)  ' 

1  he  goal  is  to  instruct  teachers  and  teaching  assistants  o/ 
voung  children  about  the  real  meaning  and  benefits  of 
children's  spontaneous,  self  determined  activities. 

PATTKRNS  OF  USK  ,  ' 

The  use  pattern  is  cumulative. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  ^iiide  provides  specific  activities  whiirh  entail 
rtiviewing  the  concepts  presented.  Much  of  the  karning 
process  is  observational,  with  embedded  feedback 
mechanisms.  \^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

*  Time  required  is  6-8  weeks  or  12-16  hours  of  instriLction 
witji  a  2-day  training  workshop  for  trainers.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS    '  ' 

Field  testing  of  this  unit  is  currently  underway  in 
Honolidu,  Hawaii,  and  New  York,  New  York^ 
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Requited  Items 


Learner's  guide 
15 -minute  film 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qu»intit>  Needed 

I  cop)  per  learner 

I  copy*  each  ^'roup  of 
learners 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacenieni  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributer 


Not  determined 
Not  determined 


When  worn 
When  worn 


Not  determined 
Not  determined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  " 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Judy  Brown,  Senior  Developer 
AVAILABILITY 

The  product  will  be  available  November  1975  from: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING  WITH  YOUNG 
CHILDRE1M 
(PART  OF  THE^FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SVSTEM) 


A  nW'Volume  unit  to  help  adults  working  with  children 
from  U'^cs  4  to  S  set  up  a  prohil'm-s^dving  classroom 
setting 


I  his  two  volunic  unit  in  tlic  Hexihle  Learning  System  is  cle.sign6d  to  help  adults  who 
work  with  voung  children  iigcs  4-8  to  develop  competencies  needed  to  set  up  a  problem- 
solving  classroom  climate.  The  unit  is  concerned  with  teaching  such  adults  how  to  encoura|ie 
independent  problem  solving  among  their  students.  For  the  purpose  of  the  guides,  problem 
soIvinj»  is  defined  as.  Identifying^roblems,  executing  a  creative  s'eai\:h'for  solutions, 
interacting  with  others  and  their  problems  in  a  manner  which  allows  them  to  feel  respected/ 
valued,  and  understood;  applying  prospective  solutions;  and  evaluating  results. 

The  unit  is  intended  for  use  bv  two  or  more  persons  in  a  group.  1  he  learner's  guide  is 
accompanied  hv  the  instructor's  guide. 

The  learner's  guide  contains  activities  for  learning  the  "unit's  skills,  as  well  as 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  specific  kinds  of  problems,  and  anal}sis  sheets  for  the  learners 
to  evaluate  what  is  being  taught,  and  to  evaluate  their  own  responses  tp  the  material.  The 
learner's  guide  approaches  educating  teachers  in  much  the  same  wa>  it  approaches  having 
teachers  educate  children  Its  philosoph>  is  that  knovvledge  which  is  meaningless  in  a' 
learner's  real  world  context  has  little  value  to  the  learner  and  will  soon  be  fo^gotten  unless 
some  meaningful  connection  can  be  drawn  between  the  theoretical  problem  and  the  learner's 
experience  Therefore,  part  of  the  problem-solving  approach  utili/etl  b)  this  unit  includes 
tictermining  the  rcaltiv  of  problems.  Another  part  of  it  consists  of  making  problems  (and  the 
search  for  solutions  to  them)  relevant  to  the  learner.  ^ 


SnUKC'T  ARKA(S) 

I  he  subject  area  is  problem  solvmg. 

INTCNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  HKNEMCIARIKS 

I  he  intended  users  are  teachers  and  teaching  assistants 
of  children  from  preschool  through  3d  grade.  I  he  intended 
beneficiaries  are  both  those  teachers  and  their  students 

(;()\L(S)  OR  PI  RPOSKCS) 

fhc  goal  of  this  product  is  to  teach  teachers  and 
teaching  assistants  a  creative  approach  to  helping  voung 
children  learn  to  recogni/e  and  solve  problems 

PATI  ERNS  OF  I  SK 

I  he  unit^is  sequential  *ind  cumulative 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Hiiirh  of  the  eight  activities  contained  in  (he  unit  is 
accompanied  by  a  Ibarner's  worksheet  or  group  of  such 
worksheets.  Some  of  these  worksheets  provide  effective 
posttests  for  the  learner,  [,earner  evaluation  is  also  an 
ongoing  part  of  the  instructor's  activities, 

TIMF  RFQITREMKNTS 

The  time  required  for  this  product  is  2()f24  hours  or  8- 
10  weeks  of  instruction   A  2-day  training  workshop  is 
required  of  trainers, 

ASSrRANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

Field  testing  on  this  unit  was  conducted  in  Oakland, 
California  and  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  A  total  of  5^) 
leafners  took  part  in  the  field  test.  The  results  s*hovved 
significant  pretest/posttest  gains  for  learners. 
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Roquiruil  l(<:m< 


Lcartfltr's  guide 
Inslructor's  guide 


MATERIALS  Al 

Ouanlity  Needed 


D  EQUIPMENT 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


I  per  learner 
I  per  instructor 


Not  determined 
Not  determined 


Replacement  Rale 
and  C\>st 


Reustd\je 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Joanne  Yinger,  Senior  Developer 
AVAILABILITY 
This  product  is  not  yet  available  to  the  general  public. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  INTEGRATE 

LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  unit  for  teachers  of  gtades  pre-K  to  3  to  create  a 
responsive  ianguai^e  program  for  and  with  the  children  r 


Tins  IS  a  iwir-volunic  unit  in  tluJLiMrrWt*  l^wning  System.  The  first  volume  is  the 
learner  s  guide  intended  for  use  b>  teachers  and  leaching  assistants  of  children  fron^j 
preschool  age  to  grade  3.  The  second  volume  i.s  the  instructor's  guide  intended  for  use  by 
the  instructor  of  such  teachers. 

The  intention  of  the  unit  is  to  enable  teachers  of  >oung  children  to  create  a  responsive 
language  program  fop-and  with  their  students.  The  unit  defines  a  responsive  program  as  one 
in  which  the  teacher  mals^es  use  of  children's  own  experiences  in  order  to  help  them  hear 
and  understand  what  the>  are  sa\ing  themsehes.  before  burdening  them  with  concepts 
beyond  their  grasp  In  this  regard,  it  encourages  teachers  to  make  use  of  children's  sensual 
experiences,  backgrounds,  lifestvles.  games,  and  hnguages.  An  important  facet  "of  the  units 
philosophy  is  that  teaching  language  in  an  integrated  fashion  means  bridging  the  gap  betw*cen 
w5at  is  alread)  familiar  and  what  is  as  >ct  unfamiliar  to  children. 

The  unit  is  structured  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  pertains  specifically  to  listening  and 
teaches  the  learner  to  help  >ourig  children  relate  to  thv;  language  they  themselves  already 
create  and  speak.  The  second  section,  which  presupposes  familiarity  with  the  first, 
concentrates  on  actually  leaching  language  skills  in  an  integrated  fashion.  uU\\Ang^.\nUh) , 
movement,  and  art  with  prereading.  reading,  writing  and  oral  languages,  EaclTof  the  two 
sections  contains  activities  for  the  learner  to  perform  both  in  "and  out  of  the  clas^jroom.  and 
evaluation  forms  so  that  the  learner  ma>  Ci)ntinuall>  check  personal  progress  through  the 


V 


course 


ST  lUECT  ARKA^S) 

I  he  subject  areas  are  language  arts  and  teacher  traniing 

INTKNDKD  ISERS  AM)  BKNEFICIARIKS 

I  h«,  intended  uslTs  of  this  guide  arc  teachers  ind 
teaching  assistants  v>f  children  rrv>m  prcsv^luuil  to  ^d  grade 

I  he  intended  bef-efieiaries  afe  these'  saiUc  teaehefs  aikl 

their  students 

GOAUS)  OR  PI  RP()SK(S) 

The  purpose  is  to  instruct  teachers  and  teaching 
as,sistants  o(  wuiiig  children  in  a  nicthvid  v)f  teaching 
language  skills  which  will  be  meaningful  to  children 
because  it  is  intejzrated  into  their  own  lives  in  w^jvs  thev 
can  perceive  and  coniprc'hend 

PATTERNS  OF  ISE 

f^^ie  activities  are  sequential  and  cumulative 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Since  this  is  an  activitv-oriented  unit,  the  results  of  e.ich 
Aictivity  provide  a  measure  of  regular  self-assessment  which 
i,s  both  implicit  and  explicit.  In  addition,  the  unit  coytains 
assessment  forins  for  use  periodically  throughout  the*  scries 
of  activities.  F1nall>.  since  this  unit  is  to  be  used  with  an 
instructv)r.  there  are  regular  assessment  exchanges  between 
the  instructor  and  the  Icarnen 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Light  weeks.  t)r  16  h4)urs  of  instructuin.  plus  a  2-dav 
training  workshop  for  trainers. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CEAIMS 

F-ield  testing  of  this  unit  has  been  completed  in 
Honv)lulu,  Hawaii,  data  are  currently  being  aiialy/ed. 
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Required  Items 


Learner \  guide 
Instructors  guide 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouaii/ity  Needed 


I  per  !earner 
1  per  instructor 


"  Cost  per  Item  in 
-  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Not  dclerniincd  When  worn 
Not  determined    When  worn 


r- 


Not  determined 
Not  determined  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103 

Margot  Biesttnan,  Senior  Developer 

AVAILABILITV 

« 

The  product  is  not  yet  available  for  genera!  distribution. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 


•  0 
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A  two'ivlunw  unit  lo  teach  adults  working  with  children 
from  grades  prC'K  to  Show  to  use  toys  and  games  to  help 
children  acquire  cognitive  skills  and  develop  a  healthy 


•  selj'concept 


/ 


This  IS  a  iw  n.\oluiiie  unit  in  the  Flexihlc  Lcarnimi  System,  1  he  first  vokinie  js  clesigiied 
for  use  by  teachers  and  teaching  assistants  of  preschool  through  3d-grade  children,  it  is 
comprised  of  two  sections.  The  first  provides  an  overview  of  the  uiiit  and  details  the  use  of 
eight  instructional  to^s.  The  second  \olume  offers  directions  for  the  use  of  an  additional  nin 
,to\s  with  older  children  (5-6  years  old).  The  second  volume  is  designed  for  use  hy  an 
^  instructor  in  this  unit  and  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  the  first  volume.  It  contains 
philosophical  and  background  niatcrial  for  the  unit,  including  instructions  for  use  by  the 
instructor,  such  as  where  and  how  to  obtain  games  used  in  the  unit  and  how  to  conduct 
training  sessions, 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  teach  adults  who  work  with  young  children  how  to  use 
tovs  and  games  in  order  to  help  children  ac(|uire  cognitive  skills  and  develop  a  healthy  self- 
concept  It  if>  the  unit's  intention  to  teach  this  material  b>  instructing  the  learners  in  the  use 
ot  eight  basic  and  nme  supplemeniary  toys  and  games',  [  acli  of  the  17  toys  and  games  includes 
several  wavs  of  teaching  All  the  to\s  and  games  arc;  designed  to  encourage  the  children's 
awareness  that  learning  is  and  can  he  a  pleasurable  experience.  Furthermore,  the  toys  and 
games  arc  desjgned  with  self-corrective  features  to  provide  opportunitv  for  discover)  learning 
and  immediate  feedback. 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S) 


Ihe  subject  area  is  development  of  positive  self  concepts 
m  \oung  children.  > 


iyrEM)F:i)  isms  am)  benkficiariks 


The  intended  users  of  the  unit  are  tcitchcrs  and  teaching 
assistants  of  children,  preschoolers  through  3d  graders, 
rhe  intended  beneficiaries  are  those  teachers  and  their 
students  , 


ITME  REQUIREMENTS 


Ihe  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  teach  adults  who  work 
with  voung  children  how  ip  use  lovs  and  gainer  with  those 
children  in  wavs  thatfwill  ma\imi/e  the  children's  learning 
and  growth  potentials 


(;OAL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 


V 


The  time  required  is  I  hour  each  week  outside  the 
dassrooui  and  20  minutes  each  day  inside  the  classroom 
for  a  period  of  16  weeks. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CI/AIMS 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

I  his  product  is  secpiential  and  cumulative 


All  toys  are  safe  for  children  to  play,  with;  i.e.,  nontoxic 
paint,  smooth  Corners.  A  field-testing  report  is  available  on 
request. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
 EDUCATION  ' 

RD  050  026  - 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Lcjrncf's  unit 
Instructor's  unit 
Soiiiui  cans 
Cok>r  k>tti)k 
Fcely  bag 
Stacking  s(|iiarcs 
Tabic  blocks 
Number  pu//lc 
Color  blocks 
.Flannel  board 


QuantitN  Needed 

I  per  learner 
I  per  instructor 

1  game  per  cla^^srooni 

3  games  per  classroom 

2  games  per  classroi>m 
5  games  per  classroom 

4  per  classroom 

2  games  per  classroom 

3  games  per  classroom 
3  games  per  classroom 


Cost  per  Item  m 
DolKirs 


Not  cleternnned 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  iletermined 
Not  determineil 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  deterf  lined 
Not  determined 
Ntit  determined 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


When  worn 
When  worn  » 
When  worn 
When  worn " 
When  worn 
When  worn 
When  worn 
When  worn 
When  worn 
When  worn 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educatidi^al  Research  and 

Development  ^ 
1855  Fofsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103  ^  ' 


l^id^thcrs 


Glen  Nimnicht 

AVAILABILITY 

This  product  will  be  available  when  the  prototypes  are 
finaltzed  and  a  distributor  selected. 
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^ARRAWGING  THE  CLASSROOM  FOR 

CHILDREN 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  teacher's  guide  which  focuses  on  physical  aspec/s  of 
a  icaming  environment  for  children  from  ages  3  •  S 


Arranging  the  Classroom  for  Children  has  been  developed  for  iise'by  any  adult  wfio 
works  in  a  classroom  or  by  anyone  concerned  with  arranging  an  environment  for  learning. 
Specifically,  it  has  been  developed  primarily  for  teachers  and  teaching  assistants  of  children 
aged  3-8  years.  ^ 

^  The  unit  is  designed  to  focus  the  a|tention  pf  the  learner  on  the  physical  aspects  of  a 
learning  environment,  with  the  aim  of  developing  the  most  productive  and  efficient  learning 
environment  possible.  The  physical  environment  sho;idd  respond'to  children's  needs  and 
interests.  * 

The  unit  requires  25  hours  of  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  It  discusses 
SIX  specific  classroom  areas  (private,  individual  free  ^yo^k  with  scaling,- learning  center  with 
sitting  surfaces,  learning  center  without  sitting  surfaces,  general  classroom  activity,  and  large- 
group  freL^  areas).  The  unii  provides  an  imaginary  case  study\f  a  .classroom  arrangement 
offers  variations  in  the  six  primary  physical  arcaJ>,  discusses  physical  fiexibiliVy  in  the  room, 
and  offers  plans  for  restructuring,  moving,  or  otherwise  adapting  the  classroonnspace  for 
maximum  environniental  encouragement  to  learning. 

The  unit  di^ciisses  classroom  facilities  and  resources-such  as  storage  areas,  working  and 
seating  surfaces,  ^le  fioor,  raised  platforms,  enclosed  areas,  and  room  dividers.  It  also  deals 
with  si/e.Tunction,  boundaries,  materials,  and  working  facilities  within  the  educational 
environment. 


SI  lUKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  physical  aspects  of  the  learning  *  . 
environment. 

IMKNDKI)  IJSERS  AND  BENKFICIARIKS 

Thj:  intended  users  of  this  guide  are  teaching  assistants- 
and  teachers  of  children  aged  3-K 

GOAUS)  OR  PURI>()SE(S)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  make  the  intended  users 
aware  of  the  functions  and  possibilities  of  the  physical  y 
environment  and  become  proficient  in  restructuring  that^ 
environment  to  maximize  learning. 

PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

T\k  topics  in  this  guide  are  sequential  and  cumulative, 
with  exceptions  explicitly  made  for  learners  who  are 
already  familiar  witb  the  author  s  concepts  A  pretest 
section  allows  the  learner  to  determine  needs  with  regard 
to  use  of  the  eittire  unit 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

'     The  uoit  provides  constant  self-testing  for  the  learner.  If 
the  unit  is  used  in  a  group  with  an  instructor,  learner 
evaluation  is  an  ongoing  part  of  the  instructor's  activities. 
With  (^without  an  instructor,  however,  tfie  pretest, 
activ!  ,  oriented  self-tests,  and  posttcst  provide  ample  * 
opportunity  for  thorough  and  accurate  assessment. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  unit  7s  20-25  hours  or 
8-10  weeks  of  instruction,  with  a  2-day  training  workshop 
for  trainers. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  unit  was  tested  in  Oikkland,  California,  with  33 
learners.  Significant  knowledge  gams  were  obtained  with  a 
prete.st/posttest  design,  A  field  study  to  determine  the 
performance  adequacy  and  the  relationship  of  paper-and- 
pencil  and  performance  scores  is  currently  being 
conducted. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPME^^T 


KoqiMrod  lie  MIS 


Learner's  guide 


Quantity  Needed 


I  co|>\  per  learner 


Cost  per  Uc^ji  in 
Dollars^ 


Replacenient  Rate 
and  Cost 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Undetermined        When  worn 


Undetermined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Ltboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  / 
1855  Folsom  St.  ' 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103  * 

Keith  R.^  Alward,  Senior  Developer  ** 

AVAILABILITY 

Available  November  1975  from: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  iSducational  Research  and  ^ 
\  Development 

1855  Folsom  St.  • 
San' Francisco,  Calif.  94*103 


\ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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MANAGING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CLASSROOM 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  Uanwr'saml  instntctor^s ^ukle  to  teach  teachers 
of  preschool  children  how  to  better  maua^^e  and 
orjianize  the  chsmnm 


Mana^in^  The  Preschool  Classroom  consists  of  a  learner's  guide  and  an  instructor's  guide. 
yhe>  are  designed  to  teiich  tx^acliers  of  preschool  children  how  to  better  organize  and 
S^viinage  their  classroom. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  unit,  *'classri^onr  management  means  that  events  in  a  learning 
situation  are  supervised  and  sequenced  in  some  s>stem;Uic  way."  Classroom  management 
encompasses  organizing:  The  ph>sical  classroom,  time  and  activities,  and  people-rboth 
Lhildren  and  participating  adults,  sucji  as  teacher  aides.  The  expressed  philosophy  underlying 
the  unit's  approach  to  classroom  management  is  that  it  is  crucial  that  the  teacher  know  who 
students  are  and  vshat  therr  individual  and  group  needs  are,  in  order  to  most  effectively 
manage  a  classroom  ^toward  maxim i/i  ig  its  educational  potential.  , 

The  unit  urges  that  standards  be , established  and  maintamed  for  appropriate  behavior 
\Mtlun  the'classruonu  It  also  discusseii  "management  approaches  that  can  minimr/e  behavior 
in  the  classroom/*  I  he  guide  further  suggests  metht)tls  by  which  classroom  management  can 
be  planned  to  accommodate  the^particular  needs  of  a  specific  class,  classroom,  and/ur 
teacher.  1 

As  w  iih  other  <.oniponents  ol  (he  rirxihlc  ieanniii; Sv\tem,  this  unit  operates  on  the 
principle  that  educational  potential  wijl  be  niaximi/ed  when  the  structure  is  most  conducive 
^'-^      io  learning,  the  structure  which  is  most  conducive  to  learning  is  that  which  flows  most 
naturalK  \Uthin  the  scope  of  young  children \  natiiral  inclin.itions  and  behavior  patterns. 


SUnJtCT  \RIA(S) 

I  he  subject  area  is  classriH>m  management 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEITCMARIES 

The  intended  users  arc  teachcis  and  teaching  assistants 
of  preschool  children.  The  intcndtjd  beneficiaries  arc  both 
these  adults  and  therr  students 

* 

GOAI.(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

To  help  teachers  and  leaclimg  assistants  of  young 
children  understand  the  educational  potential  of  pr*.pcr 
management  of  space,  time,  activities  and  people  within  the 
classroom 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 
Sections  are  cumulative  and  sequential. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  unit  is  accompanied  by  frequent  guides  vyhtch  enable 
the  teacher  to  gage  comprehension  of  tife  course  and 
progress  wi.thin  it.  Some  of  the  activity  guides  require 
active  participation  and  others  require  simple  observation. 
If  the  unit  is  use^  by  a  single  learner  alone,  a    Hints  and 
Answers**  sectiot|  is  available  for  self- check.  If  the  unit  is 
used  in  a  j;roup;J\vith  an  instructor,  learner  evaluation  is 
included  in  the  Instructor's  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Approximately  8  weeks  of  training  or  16  instructional 
hours.  Trainers  can  be  trained  in  a  2-day  training 
workshop. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  '  - 

Field  test  data  are  currently  being  analyzed,  The  testing 
was  conducted  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  and  in  Nelv  York, 

N.Y, 
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Required  Items 


MATERIAL,S  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Quanliiy  Needed 


'  Cost  per  liem  in 
Dollars  ' 


Replacement  Rale 
and  Cosi  * 


Source  if  Diffcwnt 
from  Distributor 


Learner's  guide 
Instructor's  guide 


1  copy  per  learner 
1  copy  per  trainer 


Undetermined  When  worn 
Undcicr mined    When  worn 


Undetermined 

/' 

U'ndelermined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

"Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  9^11 03  • 

Judy  Brown,  Senior  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

^  The  product  is  available  June  1975  at  a  cost  of  $4.95 
'  from  the  developer: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development^ 

1855  Folsom  St. 
.  -San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 
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COMMUNICATING  WITH  PARENTS 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTEM) 


A  learner's ^u\lc  to  help  improve  tommunications  temeen 
parents  inid  teaehinii  staff  at  all  grade  levels 


*  This  unit  is  intended  for  teachers,  teaching  assistants',  and  educators  who  work  with  ' 
clulilreu  and  paienlb.  Unlike  other  units  jn  tlie  Hexihle  Learning  System,  liowevcr,  it  is  not 
,  hniited  to  early  childhood  staff,  but  can  be  used  by  staff  at  ^all  grade  levels. 

Tlie  learning  experiences  in  this  unit  will  provide  the"  Fearner  witli  skills  to  identify 
desirable  \va>s  to  communicate  with  parents,  skills  to  determine  parent  views  and  alternative 
ways  to  assist  their  children's  education^  and  skills  to  survey,,  plan,  and  inlplenient  programs 
to  achieve  better  parent  and  scho,or  staff*  cooperation.  ^  ,  * 

The  unit  provides  the  learner  with  the  following  opportunities.  To  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  ^communication  process,  and  the  interpersonal  and  cultural  factors  affecting  its  operations, 
to  clarify  personal  goals  and  Cjtfntraci  for  changes;  to  learn  which  factors  contribute  to 
problems  in  communication;  to  build  new  skiljs  in  listening  and  self-expression;  and.  to 
develop  and  expand'those  skills  already  developed.  Lejirners  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  new  and  old  skills  as  a  means  of  achieving  their  own  goals  of  more  effective 
communication.  » 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  sifbjQct  area  is  improvmg  communications  between 
teachers  and  parents.  * 

INTENDED  LASERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  teachers,  teacher  assistants, 
principals,  and  other  educators  who  work  with  children  and 
parents  The  intended  beneficiaries  are  educators,  parents 
and  students.  .  , 

GOAUS)  PR  PURl>OSE(S) 

I  he  purpose  of  tliis  product  is  to  assist  teachers  in 
^acquiring  skilb?  ( I )  To  idei)til>  how  they  connminicatc  with 
parents  and  how  they  can  communicate  more  effectively, 
(2)  to  explore  different  roles  for  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  (3)  to  develop  and  put  into  practice 
ways  of  expanding  ^helr  roles.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  h  ^ 

The  unit  is  designed  to  he  uscd  m  a  series  of  10 
sequential  workshops,  providing  an  oppurtunit>  to  build 


upon  skills  the  learner  brings*to  the  experience  and  to 
practice  ne<v  skills  in  workshops^  famify,  and  work  settings. 
Each  workshop  will  focus  on  a  central  theme. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  unit  is  structured  on  the  basis  of  learner  activity 
through  group  interaction,  peer  learning  and  teaching, 
content-embedded  self-assessments,  and  self-rating  of 
attitudes  throughout  the  unit;  it  also  has  an  assessment  for 
the  instructor. 

TIME  rp:quirements 

The  time  required  for  completion  is  12-15  weeks  of 
instruction  or  15-30  hours;  a  2-1/2-day  training  workshop  is 
required  of  trainers. 

>  i 
ASSUR'ANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Field  testing  is  to  be  completecj  by  November  1975,  at 
which  time  assurances  and  claims  can  be  made.  *  • 
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Required  Items 


Learner *$  guide 


Quuntity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


*1  copy  per  learner 


Not  determined 


Source  If  DIITerent 
from  Distributor 


Not  determined 


DEVELOjPER/AUTHORr 

Par^'West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855- Folspm  St.  i 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

J    Angelfi  B.  Garcia,  Developer  ^ 
AVAILABILITY 

•  '  The  product'will  be  available  November  1975  from: 

•  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Education  Research' and  ' 
_j    Development  /  ' 

^1855  Folsom  St.  ,  ^ 

San  francisco,  Calif.  94103  ^ 
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MANUAL  FOR  OPERATING  AN*  INFANT 
CARE  CENTER 


SiXifiihIcsfor  ilic  opmiiion  ofday^carc  ccniersfor 
iiifiinispvni  J  week::  to  N  numilis 


I'ffieiciU  procedures  for  running  and  maintaining  quality  care  jn  an  infant  day^care  * 
'  center  were  developed  by  CEMREL  and  the  University  of  Kansas.  This  work  was  designed 
In  -  .4Mi»sh  infant-carC'  pfaciices  so  that  the  staff  can  handle  duties  efficiently  ancf  provide  a 
>•  ^   ari  }  healthful  environment,  engineered  to  stimulate  normal  child  development.  Research 

n  dueted  in  a  center  having  been  designed  for  up  to  20  infants  from  3  weeks  to  14 
'f*nu    >\\  Space  wuhin  the  center  was  assigned  according  to  function,  with  one  staff 
wfr*  tned  to  each  space.  Thus,  the  model  center  had  three  staff  mcnibers  plus  a 

''^^P'"'"*'  '  ^'^^^^  n/embers  rotated  functions  during  the  day,  but  at  all  times  one  person 

re  .      '  '        each  of  the  three  main  areas:  Feeding,  play,  and  diapering.  . 

Six    h*  v     'i\vAC  manuals  aimed  at  prospective  day-care  operators  record  the 
proeeduic-  developed  at  the  center.  The  manuals  include?:  Diapering,  feeding, 
receiving/deparling,  sleep,  pla>,  and  the  supervisor's  responsibilities.  The  first  four  manuals, 
•arc  completed  jmd  ready  for  print.  The  play  manual  has  a'complcte  text  and  layout,  but 
photographs  must  be  supplied  and  the  text  must  be  set  in  type.  The  supervisor's 
responsibilities  manu;d  is  a  final  draft  which  must  be  revised. 

Each  manual  inchulcs  advice  about  specific  procecIures%  rccomnibnded  toys  and 
materials,  facilities  designs,  recordkeeping  suggestions,  and  checklists  to  provide  self« 
evaluation  and  to  maintain  high  quality  care. 


SUIUF.CT  ARKA(8) 
Early  childhood  education:  Infant  group  care, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Operators  and  potential  operators  uf  tenters  for  group 
inHmt  care. 

GOAJ[.|S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  provide  a  series  of  reliable, 
efficiem*  and  high  quality  technologies  to  care  for  infants 
in  J)  group-carc  selling. 

'  PATTERNS  OF  IJ3E_ 

The  infanl-care  manuals  are  a  self-contained  training 
program  to  introduce  both  naive  and  experienced 
caregivers  to  efficient  routines  for  operating  an  infant-care 
center.  The  manuals  may*be  read  in  any  order.  The 
supcrviso.r  of  a  center  would  probably  determine  how  and 
when  they  would  be  used. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Each  manual  includes  a  checklist  for  staff  members  to 
complete  about  that  area  of  the  center.  These  chctklis^^ 
insure  that  the  qiKihtv  i^t  ware  \\\  cas.h  arouJ^  hem^  > 
maintained  and  that  routines  are  faithfull>  carried  Sir  In 
addition,  the  center  supervisor  carries  out  pcriudic  checks 
of  the  operation  at'  the  center  and  reports  findings  back  to 
the  staff  to  huprove  and  maintain  quality  care. 


TIME  REQUIRKMENTS 

The  six  manuals,  five  aimed  primarily  at  caregivers  and  o 
sixth  focused  on  the  supervisor's  responsibilities,  can  each 
be  rend  in  1/2  hour.  The  developers  suggest  that  the 
supervisor  ask  caregivers  to  read  a  manual  and  to  go  to 
the  appropriate  area  of  the*  center  and  apply  the  routines 
with  another  staff  member.  Then,  the  caregiver  works 
through  the  routines  alone  while  thg  supervisor  or  another 
staff  member  checks  the  performance.  The  caregiver  may 
then  refer  to  thtt  checklist  and  the -manual  again.,  if 
necessary.  This  procedure  is  repeated  for  each  inanual.  The 
entire  training  might  take  1  to  2  hours  per  day  for  5  days. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment,  materials,  or  personnel  are  needed 
to  make  use  of  the, manuals;  all  that  is  necessary  is  an 
operating  infarit-care  center  arranged  spatially  accordmg  to 
feeding,  diapering,  and  sleep/play  areas.' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  manuals  were  tested  with  both  experienced  and 
naive  caregiver's  in  actual  day-care  .situations.  After  reading 
the  manuals,  naive  caregivers  were  able  to  perform  the 
routjnes  with  90  percent  accuracy  withm  fivcvtries. 
Repeated  observations  of  the  experimental  nursery,  where 
the  care  routines  were  in  use,  showed  that  a  consistently, 
high  level  of  care  was  mamtained  and  the  recomrtiended 
routines  were  carried  out  faithfully  over  a  period  of 
months. 
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uired  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DJfTerent 
from  Distributor 


1  of  each 


/ 


Price  not  determined 


Receiving/departing 
Sleep 
Play 

The  supervisor's  responsibilities 


KviLom/Atriii^ 

Hatkmitf  Progm  m  Eirijr  pdldbdod  Editcation 

^OBMnuSL,  hit.-        '  ^  ^  '  '  '  / 

3120  5!»tllSt: 
St  Lflidt,  Mo.  63139 


^  0 


Center  for  Research  in  Early  Childhood 
/  "  EAicatioii  .  . 

IJ^ptpnaKf  ot  Kansas 
Lam«Me^  Kaas^ 

Todd  Ririey»  ftoject  IMrecU>r 
l^idMk^  Cataldo^  P^uct 

AVAIUBIiJ^  I 

Mamads  exist  in  pr^uMication  form  only;  no  copies, are 
for  distribution  at  this  time. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  19f^ 
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Multimedia  training  package  for  helping  paraprofessionals ' 
who  work  with  preschool  children  learn  basic  principles 
of  classroom  arrangcmeni  and  maintenance 


ERIC 


Setting  the  Scene  for  Good  Classroom  Behavior  is  a  multiinedia  training  package  for 
paraprofessional  teachers,  particularly  those  who  have  little  oi  no  formal  training,  of 
preschool  cKildren.  Designed  fur  a  leader,  an  observer,  and  15  participants,  the  package  is 
used  in  5  sessions  of  approximately  1-1/2  hours  each. 

The  package  includes:  (1)  A  leader's  manual;  (2)  detailed  session  procedures;  and  (3)  a 
variety  of  media  products— video  tapes,  filmstrips,  films,  transparencies,  and  take-home 
pamphlets.  Each  session  procedure  is  designed  with  an  introduction,  a  straightforward 
presentation  of  concepts,  group  participation  activities,  and  a  summary. 

The  leader's  manual  includes  specific  instructions  on  techniques  of  group  leadership, 
directions  for  increasing  participation  through  a  variety  of  techniques  such  as  role  playing, 
simulation,  arid  group  discussion,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  the  training  session. 

The  sessions  present  basic  principles  of  classroom  arrangement  and  maintenance  which 
win  help  reduce  children's  behavior  problems.  Participants  learn  how  to  adapt  furniture  to 
meet  the  needs  of  young  children,  how  to  display  materials,  and  how  to  arrange  space  for 
classroom  activities  in  ways  that  will  promote  children's  independence  while  encouraging* 
good  classroom  behavior. 

Each  session  procedure  contains  detailed  information  on  how  to  present  the  particular 
concepts  included.  After  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  focus  of  the  session,  these  areas  are 
discussed:  Introduction,  review  (if  appropriate),  overview  ofmedia  presentation,  presentation,. 
discus.sion,  group  participation  activities,  summary,  and  evaluation.  Sample  dialog  is  included 
wherv  appropriate.* 

The  results  of  a  4-month  context. analysis  study  in  January  1973,  which  included 
interviews  with  teacher  trainers  and  nationally  recognized  experts,  a  literature  search,  and 
conferences  with  representatives  of  regional  and  State  agencies,  revealed  that,  although  there 
are  many  early  childhood  curriculum  programs  and  materials,  the  majority  are  designed  for 
children  rather  than  for  adults  who  interacrwith  children.  Further,  few  materiais^are 
available  for  training  of  the  paraprofessional  or  assistant  teacher  or  the  teacher  without  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  need  for  alternative  presentation  modes,  utilizing  modern  media 
technology,  and  placing  minima!  reliance  upon  printed  material  was  also  identified. 

Few,  if  any  materials  are  organized  in  modular^form  or  discrete  packages  which  can  be 
presented  independently,  or  are  presented  in  multimedia  format  sio  that  the  adult-learner  can 
succeed  with  only  minimal  reading  skills. 

Each  Teacher  Training  Package  (Setting  the  Scene  for  Good  Classroom  'Behavior  is  the 
first  of  three  packages  to  be  developed)  addresses  a  major  area  of  basic  skill  related  to 
maximizing  the  learning  of  young  children.  The  Teacher  Training  Packages  use.  video  tape, 
filmstrips,  and  other  communication  media  to  present  the  basic  information,  especially  the 
more  compkjc  aspects  of  the  processes  involved  which  are  relatively  easy  to  show  but  more 
difficult  to  explain  verbally.  In  addition,  short,  printed  materials  are  provided  for  each 
participant  for  the  purposes  pf  reinforcement  and  review. 

This  package  is  a  multimedia  approach  developed  in  response  to  the  assessed  need  for 
information  on  basic  caregiver  skills,  with  minimal  reliance  upon  printed  materials  and/or 
direct  lecture.  The  topic  was  selected  as  important  for  low-income  paraprofessional  teachers 
.of  preschool  children  by  two  advisory  groups,  one  comprised  of  professionals  in  the  field  of 
early  childhood  education  and  the  other  composed  of  low-income  te?chers  of  various  ethnic 
groups,  and  through  a  survey  of  paraprofessionals. 

The  instructional  principles  of  developing  awarene-ss,  knowledge,  or  comprehension, 
succeeded  by  application,  have  been  followed.  A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  is  deScribeo  in 
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the  Leader^s  Manual  and  is  also  built  into  each  session  procedure.  These  strategics  include 
large-  and  small-group  discussion,  simulation  activities,  role  play,  problem-solving  situation^, 
games,  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  direct  presentation  of  information. 

The  group  leader  secures  a  meeting  room  and  necessary  equipment,  operates  audiovisual 
equipment,  leads  the  sessions,  and  distributes  and  collects  evaluation  forms.  Participants 
watch  media  presentations,  participate  in  large-  and  small-group  discussions,  role  play,  and 
problem-solving  actfvities.  Take-home  pamphlets  which  reinforce  concepts  presented  in  the 
sessions  are  provided. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  module  includes  the  following  subject  areas:  (I)  How 
inappropriate  arrangement  and  maintenance  frequently 
result  in  behavior  problems,  (2)  how  children  feel  when 
the  classroom  environment' is  inappropriate,  (3)  how  to 
change  or  adapt  existing  facilities  to  meet  the  neods  of 
children,  and  (4)  how  lu  select  and  display  classroom 
materials. 

INTENDED  USUERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  module  are  paraprofessional 
teachers  of  young  children  and  teachers  who  have  had 
limited  formal  training  in  preschool  education. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  go^Js  of  this  module  are  to  help  the  participants:  (\X 
To  recognize  the  relation  between  room  arrangement  and 
management  and  classroom  behavior  problems;  (2)  to 
recognize  physical  settings  that  do  and  do  not  meet  the 
needs  of  children;  (3)  to  know  which  factors  to  consider  in 
arranging  space  fbr  various  kinds  of  activities;  (4)  to  know 
how  to  select,  display,  and  determine  the  quantity  of 
manipulative  materials  to  minimize  behavior  problems;  and 
(5)  to  understand  their  role  in  establishing  rules  for  use  of 
classroom  materials. 

0 

PATtERNS  OF  USE 

Sessions  are  sequential  and  cumulative.  They  may  be 
used  as  part  of  inservice  or  preservice  training  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Tests  of  participant  knowledge  of  module  content  are 
provided  for^use  at  the  beginning  of  the  package  and 
following  completion  of  the  package.  In  addition,  criterion- 
referenced  tests  of  content  for  each  session  are  provided. 


TIME  REQUIREM*. 

The  package  consists  oi  five  sessions,  each  approximately 
I -1/2  hours  long, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Audiovisual  equipment  is  required.  No  specific  previous 
training  is  required,  but  a  l-day  training  session  for  leaders 
is  recommended.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

No  reports  of  harm  have  been  received  at  this  time. 
Additional  data  will  be  collected  during -pilot  and  field 
testing. 

No  complaints  of  ethnic  or  sex-role  bias  have  been 
received  at  this  time.  Additional  data  will  be  collected 
during  pilot  and  field  testing. 

Claims  ^ 

The  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  has 
evolved  a  systematic  process  for  the  development  of 
educational  products.  This  product  development 
incorporates  the  entire  gamut  of  activities  in  the 
formulation,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  an 
educational  product  so  that  quality  is  assured. 

Products  are  cycled  through  design  test,  afteV  which 
materials  are  revised  on  the  basi»  of  feedback  from  the 
target  population,  leaders,  and  observers;  then  through  pilot 
test,  and  are  revised  on  the  basis  of  feedback;  and  finally;- 
through  field  test,  after  which  a  final  revision  based  on' 
field  data  is  made.  ^ 

The  multimedia  training  package  for  paraprofessionals  is 
being  cycled  through  the  laboratory's  developmental 
process  and  is  currently  in  pilot  test. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Repbcenient  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Leader's  manual  I  per  package 

Content  outline  I  per  package 

Session  procedures  (includes  filmstrips,        I  per  package 
films,  slides,  transparencies,  audiotapes, 
brochures,  role-playing  cards,  and  game 
cards) 


MVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Edac)iti<mtl  Devetopmcnt  Laboratory 
East'  7th  St. 

Jdjrce  EvaBS,  Acthat  ftotx^m  Director 
I   Joyce  CdtMfnaii,  Componem  Coordinator 

AyABJimuint  \  :  ; 

Seuittt      Same  for  Goad  Chmrcpm  ^Behavior  it 
preaenMy  in  pir c^Miticatioi^  form,  only.  No  copies  are 
availaUe  for  dtstrtbution  at  diis  time,  {development  of  tivo 
additional  modules /beginning  summer  1975  is  anticipated. 


Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  I 
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A  checklist  for  monitoring  the  daily  opening  and 
closing  routines  of  day  care  centers 
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rhis  prodiH;t  consists,  af  a  kit  of  materials  which  serves  as  a-checi<list  for  the  opening 
and  closing  routines  for  a  day  care  center.  It  focuses  attention  on  two  perfods  of  the  day  " 

t*he  ovonino   ^Z'^^''  i""'  center-in  the  morning  before  they  arrive  and  in 

tne  evening  after  they  leave.  , 

The  manual  provides^a^list  of  relatively  simple  items  that  should  be  checked  each  night 
and  another  list  of  things  to  be  checked  in.  the  morning.  Its.  primary  concerns  are 
convenience  and  safety-to  help  the  day  care  wollcer  avert  problems  that  might  arise  fr6m 
oversight  or  neglect  and  to  be  sure  that  potential  accidents  are  n^eflcounteted  by  the 

The  manu\il  explains  how  to  use  the  items  provided  in  the  kit.  There  is  a  very  thorough 
explanation  of  the  checklists  since  they  serve  as  the  most  important  elements  in  the  kit 
When  to  use  the  "Safety  Alert"  notices  is  also  explained 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Early  childhood  education:  Center  maintenance 
This  kit  provides  a  simple  routine  for  preventing 

oversights  which  could  result  in  accidents  or  - 

inconveniences  within  a  day  care  center.  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Any  person  who  is  responsible  for  a  day  care  center 
could  make  use  of  this  kit.  The  materials  in  this  package 
hav^f  been  designed  to  be  uf^d  by  trainees  directly,  without 
,the  assistance  of  an  instructor^. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  kit  is  to  provide  materials 
and  procedures  which  will  enable  its  user  to  monitor  the 
daily  opening  and  closing  of  a  day  carC/Cdnter. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  . 

The  checklist  provided  in  the  kit  is  adapted  to  fit  the 
individual  center  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  is  used 
each  morning/and  evening  by  the  designated  personnel  to 
check  the  premises  of  (he  center.  If  it  is  found  that  one  of 
the  patrolled  areas  has  a  problenl  that  needs  attentiorv  by  a 
sjaff  member  other  than'the  checklist  monitor,  a  *'Safety 
Alert"  ^3ign  Js  posted.  This  indicates  the  problem,  such  as  a 
leaky  faucet,  ahcl  remains  posted  until  Ihe  maintenance 
staff  member  can  fix  it. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  210  formal  testing  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
kit.  The  kit  itself  is^i  type  of  **testing"  or  '^checking 


device."  Its  success  will  be  measured  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  How  well  it  does  prevent  accidents  and  inconveniences; 

(2)  if  more  than  one  center  is  being  supervised  by  the 
same  person,  to  what  degree  of  uniformity  it  helps 
maintain;  (3)  how  well  it  helps  to  spot  problems,  such  af  ' 
improper  maintenance,  before  they  begin  to  get  serious; 

and  (4)  how  well  it  serves  Us  a  record  of  safety  and 
maintenance  which  can  be  kept  on.  hand  to  shov  state 
licensing  agents,  building  owners,  or  parents. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

• 

The  materials  gcquire  about  I  hour  to  read.^About  30 
minutes  is  needed  to  adapt  the  materials  to  a  given  center." 
The  daily  monitoring  and  bookkeeping  procedures  require, 
about  5  minutes  each  day. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  training  is  needed  in  order  to  make  use  of 
this  product.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that  the'person 
monitoring  the  checkli^st  be  acquainted  with  the  day  care 
facility  that  is  to  be  checked. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

,The  developer  has  not  received  any  reports  of  harm 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  product.  The  checklist  was 
tested  in  an  experimental  version  at  the  step-by-step 
preschool  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  At  that  site,  it  was  found 
able  to  stand  alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher 
ajid  ablejo  be  successfiflly  implemented.  Social  bias  and 
ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping  are  not  strictly  applicable  to 
the  content  of  the  kit;  however,- the.  developer  has  made 
every  effort' to  be  fair  in  the  presentation  of  all  materials. 
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Required  Items 


Kit  containing: 

PnKedures  for  the  Daily  Opening 
and  Closing  of  a  Center  (book) 
12  checklists*  (side  1:  Morning 
checklist;  side  2:  Afternoon  and 
weeR^y  checklists) 
Blank  checklists 
•   Safety  alert  notices 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  kit  per  day  care  center 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rale 
and  Cost 


Not  aviiiiabic 


Source  if  DifTctent 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOfER/AUTHOR: 
CEMREL;Iiic. 

(Fomerly  Central  Midwestern  Refkmal  fedticationidl 
♦    ^  Lebontory) 

3120  59*  Str  ^  — ^ 
.^Ht  Look,  Mo.  63139  -      /  \ 

Edwin  C.  Myeti  Product  Developer 
Pamela  S,  Comeaux,  Product  l>evek)per 

AVAlLAtlLlTY 

Procedures  for  (he  Doify  Opening  mnd  Closing,  of  u 
Care  Center  was  copyriglited  in  1972.  It  is  comptele  in 
prototype  form,  but  multiple  copies  are  not  currently 
available. 
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A  comprehensive  manual  of  diagnostic  procedures  and 
activities  for  presdhool  children 


School  Before  Six:  A  Diagnostic  Approach,  revised  edition,  is  a  comprehensive  manual  of 
diagnostic  procedures  and  activities  for  preschool  children.  It  was  developed  after  several 
,years  of  research  and  testing  by  the  Cornell  Research  Program  in  Early  Childhoo'd  V 
Education.  The  diagnostic  approach  proceeds  from  the  notion  that  teachers  should  carefully 
observe  each  child's  strengths  and  abilities  and  gradually  provide  activities  tliat  will  refine 
skills  and  extend  experiences.  No  specific  teaching  style  is^  prescribed.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  adopt  a  flexible  teaching  style  compatible  with  their  own  personality  and  taste 
However,  teachers  should  have  a  simple  way  Jo  look  at  children  and  to  record  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  diagnostic  approach  provides  this  methodiin  the  form  of 
anecdotal  records,  diagnostic  activities,  and  suggestions  for  inidating  and  strengthening  skills. 

School  Before  Six  is  printed  in  two  volumes.  Volume  I  includes  procedures  for  assessing 
young  children's  learning  needs  and  strengths  through  testing  procedures  in  four 
,   developmental  areas:  Large,  small,  and  perceptual  motor  skills;  language;  social-emotional 
skills;  and  conceptual  skills.  General  teaching  strategies  and  activities  are  suggested  to  help 
children  develop  in  each  of  these  "areas.  Volume  II  includes  a  wealth  of  activities  in  areas 
such  a^  scjence,  art,  table  games,  food  preparation,  language,  social  science,  and  music. 
Volume  I  IS  extensively  cross-referenced  to  volume  II  to  make  the  selection  of  appropriate 
activities  ior  specifically  diagnosed  situations  easy. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  early  childhood  education  related  to 
diagnosis  and  teaching  of  motor  skills,  language  arts,  social- 
emotional  skills,  and  other  cognitive  skills.  / 

The  manual  provides  techniques  of  planning  for  the 
individual  child  and  for  the  group;  explains  how  to 
diagnose  and  test  children  in- individual  situations  and  tells 
4iow  to  be  an  effective  teacher. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers  of  preschool  children  and  instruc7ors  in  teacher 
training  institutions  are  the  intended  users.  School  Before 
Six  could  be  used  effectively  in  day  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  and  kindergarten  classes, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  are:  (1)  To  help  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  teachers  carry  out  the  difficult  task  of  giving 
each  child  the  kind  of  schooj  experience  which  is 
personally  heeded,  (2)  to  help  each  child  grow  in  all  areas 
using  the  child's  own  strengths  and  interests  to  aid 
learning,  and  (3)  to  help  teachers  plan  a  program  that 
meets  the  child's  needs  and  at  the  same  time  takes  into 
account  the  ♦oacher*s  own  way  of  doing  things, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.    School  Before  Six  is  usually  used  by  working  preschool 
teachers  as  a  resource  material  to  help  them  diagnose 
children's  needs  and  select  appropriate  activities.  It  is\also 
applicable  *'is^a  textb^ook  in  teacher  training  courses.  User 

-satisfaction  in  both  situations  (measured  by  sales)  has  been 
enthusiastic. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  are  no  formal  testing  procedures  for  teachers  who 
read  this  book.  Sample  assessment  checklists  for  children, 
'  called  needs  and  plans  sheets,  are  provided  in  the 
appendix  to  volume  11.  These  are  the  records  teachers  keep 
to  diagnose  children  and  prescribe  activities  for  them. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS         »  • 

School  Before  Six  is  a  resource  material  for  preschool . 
teachers.  It  can  provide  a  complete  teaching  strategy  and 
all  the  activities  a  teacher  might  use  in  a  preschool  class 
dunng  a  year  or  jt  can  be  used  occasionally  as  a  reference 
or  supplement  for  a  normal  preschool  curriculum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

School  Before  Six  was  developed^  and  tested  by 
researchers  and  teachers  at  the  Cornell  Nursery  School  and 
at  five  other  nursery  schools  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  No  reports  of  harm  have  been 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  product.  The  diagnostic 
approach  presented  in  the  materials  is  applicable  to 
children  in  all  locations'and  socioeconomic  settings.  The 
materials  do  not  demand  one  teaching  style  but  encourage 
teachers  to  use  the  materials  in  their  own  way. 

The  first  edition  of  School  Before  Six  was  published  and 
distributed  through  Cornell  University,  It  sold  more  than 
4,000  copies.  Selected  early  childhood  specialists  and  users 
of  the  first  edition  filled  out  an  extensive  questioniiaire  on 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  diagnostic  approach,  the 
activities  presented,  and  the  format  of  the  book.  These     '  * 
criticisms  and  suggestions  led  to  revisions  which  are 
incorporated  into  the  second  edition. 
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From  the  dramatic  response  CEMREL  has  received  to  its 
publication,  we  conclude  that  School  Before  Six  fills  an 
important  need  for  diagnostic  and  developmental  classroom 


activities  for  young  children.  Many  teachers  ordering  the* 
book  have  learned  of  it  from  their  colleagues  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  many  helpful  ideas  it  contains. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


School  Before  Six,  vols.  I  and  II 


Oiuntity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1  each 


vol.  I,  7,00;  vol,  n, 
8,00 


'  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 
CPMREL.  Inc. 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educsftjonal 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St. 
St  Louis,  Mor  63139  .. 

ComeU  Research  Pro|ram  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
(part  of  the  Nationai  Laboratory  on  Early  Childhood 
Education)  ^ 

Cornell  University  . 

Ithaca.  N.Y, 

Laurel  iHo<%den,  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

Scikoo/  Before  Six  carries  a  1*974  copyright  It  is  available 
ttm  die  pubhther: 
CEMRELMoc. 
3120  S9th  St. 
St  Louk,  Mo.  63]39 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1975  ■ 
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TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS  EARLY 
ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM 


^  A  (hree<hapter  training  package  to  help  kindergarten 

teachers  with  classroom  management  problems  ]}mt  might 
^  be  caused  ^  teaching  be/mior 
*  <  ^ 

Teacher  Expectations  is  a  training  pacj<age  that  alerts  teacKers  to  the  impact  which  th«y 
have  upon  the  students  they  teach.  It  helps  teachers  understand  how  chiljiren  are  affected  in 
their  classroom  performance^by  what  the  teacher  expects  of  them. 

The  program  is  concerned ^not-only_  with  the  essential  cognitive  skills  that  students  may 
acquire,  but  also  with  their  social  and  emotional  development;  therefore,  it  has  been  written 
from  the  learning  theory-behavior  modification  point  Vf  view.. This  product  attempts  to  help 
teachers'  with  classroom  management  problems  that  may  be  caused  byaheir  teaching 
behavior.  •  - . 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  how  personal  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
/expectations  affect  perceptions  and  behavior;  how  teachers 
communicate  their  expectations  to  'students  and  which 
teacher  expectations  promote  effective  learning;  and  types 
oC  behaviors  that  indicate  problems  and  should  be  changed, 
e.g.,  projecting  negative  attitudes  toward.  lessons*  placing 
too  great  a  value  on  correct  answers  and  showing 
frustration  with  failure,  thinking  or  talking  about  children 
in  ways  that  suggest  permanent  labels  (*\sIow, learner,*' 
"aggressive  child'*),  and  failing  to  follow  through  on  rules 
and  airections. 

INTENDED  USBRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teacher  Expectations  was  designed  for  kindergarten 
teachers,  especially  those  who  are  teaching  children  from 
different  experiential  backgrounds.  While  formal-nesting  has 
not  been  done,  it  has  been  reported  that  this  product-  has. 
been  useful  for  K-12  teachers!  The  product  has  been 
requested  by  college  and  university  staffs,  human 
^de^velopment  centers,  research  and  development  centers, 
inservice^training  institutes,  and  administrators  of  school 
systems.  Other-poiential  users  are  parent-teacher  ^ 
organizations,  teachers  of.special  students  (e.g.,  those  with 
birth  defects  or  who  are  blrnd,^deaf,  or  mentally  retarded), 
State  agencies  (e.g.,  child  welfare  departments),  managers 
and  peponnel  oif  businesses  and  industries,  churches,  and 
civic  and  social  organizations.  Individual  potential  users-^. 
may  include  lawyers,  policemen,  social  workers,  doctors, 
nurses,  foster  parents,  salespersons,  and  politicians. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

'     The  purposes  of  this  product  are:  (1)  To  describe  for  ' 
teachers  those  expectations  which  promote  effective 
learning,  (2)  to  discuss  teaching  approaches  that  will  help 
produce  positive  results,  and  (3)  to  help  teachers  analyze 
their  attitudes  and  expectations  and  replace  the 
inappropriate  behavior  with  an  appropriate  behavior. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Teacher  Expectations  is  a  self-instructional  package  that 
^should  be  referred  to  throughout  the  year.  It  can  al.so  be 


\ 


.used  for  jnservice  and  preservice  workshops  and  as  an 
ongoing  training  package  for  teachers^  supervisors,  and 
others  linked  with  any  ta^k  where  people  are  involved. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

Assessment  provisions  are  in  the  form  of  self- 
administered  checklists  for  teacher  use. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Tjie  training  package  is  intended  for  use  as  an  ongoing 
information  source;  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
assimilating  and  implementing  the  suggested  strategies 
depends  upon  thejudgment  of  the  individual  user. 

IMPLEMENT^ION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Afthough  the  manual  is  primarily  *self-instructional,  , 
trainees  may  benefit  from  workshops  where  detailed 
explanations  and  specific  questions  are  addressed.  To  take 
full  advantage  of  the  individualized  nature  of  the  product, 
users  should  use  the  information  *to  carefully  assess 
themselves  and  to  adapt  helpful  ideas  suited  for  their 
needs.  ^  / 

o 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Teachers  and  administrators  have  found  the  information 
inHhl^  manual  to  be  appropriate  for  use  with  young 
children  in  open  classroom  settings,  individualized  learning 
centers,  an^  self-contained  classrooms.  The  information  is 
effective  in  each  of  these  instructional  environments  and 
has  been, effectively  used  with  both  self-contained  and  • 
team-teaching- strategies.  Although  the  manual  has  been 
used  primarily  witfjndiyidualized  instructional  programs  for  ^ 
young  children,  comments  from  users  indicate  its 
applicability  in  different  situations  involving  all  grade  levels. 

The  manual  was  utilized  by  multicultural -teachers.  The 
program  staff,  alsp  multicultural,  reviewed  the  materials  for 
biases  and  made  changes  where  necessary.  Since  marketing, 
the  product  was  carefully  reviewed  by  school  personnel 
who  expressed  a  desire  for  their  schools  to  become 
demonstration  centers.  The  program  staff  has  found  the 
manual  usable  without  training,  therefore  insuring 
replicability  and  transportability. 
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Required  Items 


Training  manual  (Teacher  Expectations) 


MATERIALS  AND^UIPMlBNlT 


Quantity'Needed 


*  Cost  per  Item  in 
y  ^  « Dollars 


«  1  per  pcijlon 


6,00 


.  ) 


Replacement  Rate*         Source  if  Different 
and  Cost  from  Distributor ' 


IkMkwiMl  BiiNsiliOMl  Ot¥iiijipn#iil  LidijOiniiQiy  > 


^,",'.>>>>tft  -i..  iMMt'ii..  .rr^iPMi  'Oiraclor 


•  V, 


r 
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y(       A  system  for  deliv^g  comprehensive  home^riented 


^Thd  Hctpie-Oriented  Htkchool  Education  (HOPE)  program  was  developed  to  deliver  - 
c/fecUvc*  early  chUdhood  education  to  rural  Appalachh.  Rural  Appalachia  imposes  many 
barriers  to  early  cfiildhood  education;  A  low  tax  base  and  the  physijqal  isolation  of  rugged 

,  terrain,  poor  roads,  and^scattered  population.  HOPp.  bypasses  these  barriers  with  daily 
preschool  lessons*  broadclist  over  television.  Paraprofessional  home  visitors  and  parents  assist 
the  diildren's  comprehension  »and  study  of  the  television  lessons.  Once  a  week,  the  children 

'  m;eet  fyr  instruction  by  a  certified  early  childhood  teacher  Jn  a  mobile  or  stationary 

^  classroom » •  ' 

HOPE  began  in  1968  under  U.S.'Wice  of  Education  auspices  anchlater  came- under  its 
National  histitute  of  Education  ^egis.  The  Appalachian  Educational  L^fboratory,  Inc.,  (AEL) 
has  been  responsible  for  curriculum  development,  the  preparation  of  television  le.s.sons  (a 
series  entitled  *'*Around^the  Bend"),  and  all  necessary  support  materiiris.  AEL  has  carri^ed  out 
these  responsibilities  through  a  system  of  research  and  development  involving  fieldaesting 
and  replication  studies. 

Utilizing  this  process,  AEL  has  prepared  the  following  instructional  materials:  A  seven- 
,  booklet  implementation  guide  (HOPE  Manuals),  a  home  visitor  training  package,  and  the 
tour-volume  Competency  Base  for  Curriculum  Development  in  Preschool  Education,  Two 
.  packages  of  learning  activities,  one  for  home  uke  and  one  for  classroom  use,  and  a 
discussion  guide  for  parent  grouDs  will  be  field  tested  next  i'ear.  AEli  has  integrated 
feedback  from  the  original  television  series  ^nto  several  new  video  tapes.  These  pilot  programs 
f\re  high-quality,  color  productions. 

The  HOPE  program  has  been  acclaimed  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies;  and  the 
U.S,  Information  Agency  has  .selected  it  for  overseas  recognition.  Other  hom\'.ba.sed  early 
childhood  education  programs  have  been  modeled  after  HOPE. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)        >  ,  ^ 

The  subject  area  is  early  childhoord  education.- 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

ThQ  users  are  local  and  State  education  agencies  which 
are  adopting  early  childhood  education  for  3-  to  5-ytar. 
olds.  Beneficiaries  are  the  children  and  parents  who  learn 
how  to  better  work  with  ,lheir  children.  ^ 


/ 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  is  to  provide  coinprehen.slve  home-oriented 
preschool  education  for  rural  Appalachian  3-  to  5-year- 
olds. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Although  HOPE  is  a  complete^  integrated  program,  its 
parts  can  be  used  separately.  Th'*  te!c»"^-;.vn  le.s.sons  regulate 
the  sequence.  In  different  broadcast  ai    s  the  lesspns  may 
be  varied  in  weekly  blocks^.  The  hom^^  .md  classroom 
materials  are  sequenced  in  week!)'  blocks  that  match  the 
television  lessons.  Some  locaf  adaptations  have  used 
television  as  a  clas.sroom  component  rather  than  a  hbme 
component. 
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Parents  are  provided  with  a  weekly  television  guide  that 
informs  them  of  the  subject  covered  in  each  lesson  and  the 
suggested  followup^  activities. at  home.  The  paraprofessional 
honie  visitor  contacts  each  family  on^ce  a  week, 
demonstrating  to  parents  ways  of  working  with  the  child 

.  and  ob.serving  the  child's  progress.  The  children  meet  for  a 
1/2-day  session  with  the  classroom  teacHer  once  a  week. 

0  Current  research  and  development  centers  around  age- 
grading  the  materials  in  the  weekly  television  guide,  and 

^  the  organization  of  regular  parent  meetings.  Activities  in 
the  guide  are  being  age-graded  to  fit  the  child's  level  of 
developoient.  Regular  parent  group  meetings  can  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  mutuaLproblems  and  can  provide  effective 
support  for  home-based  learning. 

Finally,  a  coordinator,  of  field  operations  handles 
scheduling  aod  .other  program  maintenance  and 
jjdministrative  functions. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Formative  evaluation  has  been'  used  for  each  of  the  three 
components  and  will  be  used  as  the  new  materials  are 
produced.  Future  adopters  can  follow  these  same 
evaluation  approaches.  An  evaluation  plan  has  been 
designed  for  testing  the  new  materiafs.  Further  work, ' 
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however,  is  needed  on  the  child  evaluation  ini;trunient 
during  I976», 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS* 

*rime*  requirements  correspond^  roughly  to  the  school 
year.  e.g„  170  1/2-hour  daily  television  lessons  re[eased 
"  over  34  broadcast  weeks.  • 


IMPLEMENTA^TION  PROCEDURES 

^  RHevision  scheduling  b  required.  Mobile  or  stationary 
classroom  facilities  must  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
25-home  route.  A  storage  and  distribution  system  is  needed 
for  the  weekly  seis  of  materials  distributed  to  home,  visitor, 
parent,  and^  teacher.  Paraprofcssionaf  supervision  and 
inservice  sessions  should  be  provided.  Space  for  small- 
group  testing  of  chikken  is  desirable.  Organizational 
requirements  ace  difnaTIt  to  discuss  because  of  user  • 
adaptations  and  local  variations  in  school  organization. 

Summary  Co^l  Information 

Available  cost  data  based  on  prototypes  arc  sufficiently 
outdated  so  as  to  be  ffotcntially  misleading,  and  are 
omitted.  Cost  figures  o/  revised  materials,  including 
television  lei,sons;/are  incomplete,  but  are  being  developed,. 
Other  required  materials  appear  under  separate  product 
descriptions  (e.g.,  learning  activities  files,  home  visitor 
training  package).  ^ 

Personnel  Required  For  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

When  the  new  series  becomes  available,  each  home 
vi,sitor  will  go  to  an  average  of  25  homes  per  week,  serving 
approximately  30  children.  .A  teacher  and  aide  conduct  2 
sessions  per  day  with  approximatlcy  15  children  in  each.  A 
unit  team  of  4  home  visitors,  I  teacher,  \ind  I  aide  serves 
120  children.  Field  office  staff  varies  in  size  depending  on 
the  number  of  unit. teams  in  operation.  The  field  director 
and  a  staff  of  2  can  administer  up  to  16  units  of  120 
children  each— optimally  there  should  be  fewer  units  than 
this.  One  day  per  week  is  devoted  to  inservice  training  for 
all  program  staff. 

Prior  estimates  indicated  that  the  per-child^-cost  of 
'participation  ii>*all  components  of  the  program  for  1  year 
was  about  one-half  the  cost  of  kindergarten  programs  (see 
*V1  Comparison  of  AI\L 's  l^cschool  liducation  Program 
Wiili  Standard  Kindergarten  f^ograms, "  ED  06 1  023). 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  <f 

The  prototype  program^wtis  used  for  3  years  with  about 
1,Q00  children  with  no  repots  of  physical  or  psychological 
harm  attributable  to  ^tKe  program.  No  such  incidents  have 
been  reported  by  the  several  educational  agencies 
performing  their  own  replications.  Minor  accidents, 
however,  arc  frequent  in  most  early  cmldhood  programs 
and  should  be  anticipate^. 


Staff  felt  that  problems  of  social  fairness  were  present  m 
the  prototype  materials,  and  all  new  products  have  been 
designed  to  eliminate  such  bias.  Sample  materials  have 
been  reviewed  by  early  childhood  educators  and  National 
Institute  of  Education  reviewers,  who  have  not  detected 
this  as  a  design  problem.  Continued  monitoring  is. 
however,  necessary  during  materials  preparation  >i  assure 
implementation.  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  affirm  that  racial 
bias  is  absent  than  that  sext\al  bias  is  absent.  To  the  extent 
that  the  television  program  reflects  the  day-to-day  realities 
of  Appalachian  rural  life,  male  and  female  role;i^  iire  .  ^ 
dififerentiated.  The  program  attempts  to  avoid  sex-role 
stereotyping  and  tries  in  a  low-key  manner  to  display  a  ' 
fuller  range  of  male  and  female  behaviors  wl\jie  iK:curately. 
depicting  Appalachiaii  people  and  life. 

Independent  replications  and/or  adaptations  have  been 
sufficiently  documented  to  assur4^  that  the  HOPF  process  is 
transportable.  Adaptations  of  the  original  HOPE  Pi^ogram  . 
are  ongoing  this  year  in  four  separate  locations:  The  \ 
DILENOWISCO  Educational  Cooperative,  Norton,  Virginia; 
Clinch-Powell  Educational  Cooperative,  Harrogate, 
Tennessee;  Top  of  Alabama  Regional  Educational  Service 
Agency,  Huntsvillc,  Alabama,  and  Project  HOPE,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio.  The  same  features  which  were  replicable  and 

^  adaptable  in  the  original  scries  have  been  designed  into  the 

'  new  series. 

Claims  »  .,i  ^ 

Three  years  of  field  studies  plus  2  years  of  independent 
replications  show  that  children 'who  have  been  through  I 
year  of  HOPE  make  significant  cognitive  and  social 
development  gains.  They  enter  1st  grade  as  well  prepared 
as  children  who  have  been  through  kindergarten.  Program 
variations  have  been  reported  regarding  television  only, 
television  and  home  visitor,  all  three  components,  and 
control  groups  which  received  no  preschool  education. 
These  findings  have  been  documented  extensively  in 
technical  reports  available  through  the  cducationul 
resources  information  center. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  social  bias,  this  program  attempts 
to  pifscnt  the  races  and  sexes  in  a  faitimnd  socially 
constructive  light,  as  shown  in  the  ''Guidelines  for 
^iters,**  a 'document  for  television  script  writers  involved 
in  the  production  of  television  lessons.  The  involvement  of 
paraprofessionals  and  parents, in  the  child's  educatiQn  Uiso 
tends  to  rectify  the  less-publicized  bilis-of  professional 
elitism  which  has  said  in  the  past  that  only  professional 
educators  can  teach  children.  ^  ' 

Although  th'e  original  products  that  were  field  tested  for 
3  years  were  hcghly  effective,  they  wcfre  prepared  on  a 
minimal  budget  to  permit  testing  of^  the  basic  design. 
•Technical  analyses  of  product  quality  were  made 
subsequently.  All  products  have  been  redesigned  to  be  of 
marketable  quality  while  maintaining  the  successful  features 
of  the  original  series.  Recognized  national  television 
professionals  are  now  in  charge  of  television  production. 
The  ultimate  success  of  these  revisions  must  still  be 
determined,  althoughjconceptual  reviews  of  them  have 
been  endorsed  by  outside  reviewers. 
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Required  Items 


Parent  viewing 
Home  visitor  guide 

Classroom  guide 
Television  lessons 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


1  per  parent 

1  per  home  visitor 


1  per  teacher 

Timely  release  in  each 
community 


Replacement  Rate 

SoMr<;c  if  Different 

and  Cost 

from  Distributor 

Weekly 

Prototype  materials 

are  being  revised 

Weekly 

Prototype  samples 

are  available  from 

AEL 

Weekly 

Reusable 

'^iiMp-Ml^bofiietf  .to'  leds;'- 
'«f  hmSk§-%»'.ptmSi'm  pndwtion  to 

♦dttcatioii  -pro|ninr 

Eari  Gofii,  Direclor 
iMMcetable  PceaclMiol  Edpmii^ 
_^  ^pfNtidiiiiBducstMaai'li^^      Inc.  (AEL)  ~  . 
7'-  fja.  Box  J34«-  V 
"  .OprieAon.  W.  Va.  i5325 
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HOME   VISITOR    TRAINING  PACKAGE 
(HVTPi 


Materials  for  2'week  training  sessions  for  beginning 
home  visitors  who  will  work  with  parents  to  help  - 
increase  the  development  of  their  children 


The  Home  Visitor  draining  Package  (HVTP)  provides  entry-level  skills  and  orientations  to 
trainees  who  are  beginning  work  as  home  visitors  in  connection  with  home-oriented  early 
childhood  education  programs.  It  includes  materials  and  experiences  necessary  for  an  initial 
2-week  training  experience,  assuming  only  that  a  local  selection  process  has  been  used  to 
obtain  personable  and  responsible  individuals  with  at  least  a  high  school  education. 

The  package  was  created  to  meet  the  practical  necessity  of  preparing  home  visitors  to 
work  111  AEL's  Home-Oriented  Preschool  Education  (HOPE)  ptograin.  The  experience  of  a  3- 
year  field  test  of  the  HOPE  program  in  several  Appalachian  communities,  plus  subsequent  ^ 
replications,  provided  a  rich  experience  base  for  the  package  design,  h  js  the  first  and  only 
set  of  home  visitor  trailing  materials  that  has  been  designed  to  do. the  entire  job  of 
preparing  a  .paraprofessional  recruit  to  assume  the  important  responsibilities  of  working  * 
directly  with  parents  around  the  development  of  their  preschool  children  (^ged  3  to  5  years), 
.  Its  design,  however,  can  be  adapted  to  prepare  a  home  visitor  for  programs  serving  the 
entire  early  childhood  age  range  (birth  to  8  years),  r 

Programed  lessons  are  designed  to  accomplish  specific  behavioral  outcomes.  The 
approach  is  experience  bas(jd,  using  many  simulations— some  performed  by  the  trainees  and 
others  experienced  via  the  multimedia  portions  of  th^^  package.  The  trainer's  behavior  is 
guided  step  by  step  through  the  2-week  training  period.  Trainees  study,  interact,  experience, 
and  perform  planned  exercises.  The  learning  relates  directly  tp  the  responsibilities  that 
trainees  will  assume  as  home  visitors.  Regular  feedback  and  an  overall  evaluatioh  indicate 
trainee  progress  and  areas  in  which  further  learning  is  needed. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  

Subject  areas  include  self-awareness  and  self-appriasal,  

the  home-oriented  preschool  education  process  of  early 
childhood  education, /helping  children  grow  and  develop, 
introduction  to  teaching  and  learning,  testing  others  to  test 
ourselves,  finding  and  .preparing  materials,  use  of  behavioral 
objectives,  developing  questioning  skills,  building  listening 
skills,  working  with  others,  the  art  of  respecting  others,  and 
resources.        •  ' 

INT(^NDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Intended  users  are  school  systems.  Home  Start,  and  other 
agencies  or  programs  using  home  visitation.  ^ 
Paraprofessionals  initially  entering  this  career  area  or  those 
being  retrained  are  the  primary  beneficiaries. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  Home  Visitor  Training  Package  is  to 
prepare  trainees  for  initial  entry  into  the  career  of  home 
visitation. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Unifs  are  organized  into  self-contained  chapters.  Though 
they  may  be  sequenced  differently  or  used  selectively,  ' 


mey  may  oe  sequenced  diiierentiy  or  used  selectively, 
evaluations  data  are  applicable  only  to  the  total  package 
sequenced  in  the  approximate  order  designated. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

_  A*  pretest  and  postte«  arc  provided.  Feedback  is  also 
generated  by  periodic  exercises~ahd  activities.   


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  * 

Two  full  weeks  or  50-60  hours  are  required  to  complete 
the  training. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Special  equipment  required  includes:  Video  tape  monitor 
and  deck  slide  and  tape  equipment,  and  a  1 6mm  projector. 
Trainers  must^rcccivc  I  to  2  days  of  orientation  and 
familiarization  (one-time  event),  A  school  system  using  the 
homc-hascd  approach  to  provide  preschqol  education  will 
have  organized  its  staff  in  an  appropriate  manner  to  deliver 
the  program.  The  HVTP  is  directed  at  one  segment  of  that, 
^taff.  The  multimedia  portions  of  the  package  are  relatively 
expensive  to  purchase  and  would  be  used  infrequently  in 
any  single  locale.  The  creation  of  a  rental  arrangement 
would  seem  to  offer  a  practical  solutiory  to  this  potential 
problem. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Two  consultants  familiar  with  the  Home  Visitor  Training 
Package  would  be  required  for  2  days  to  orient  the 
supervisor/coordinator  and  trainers  to  the  training  package. 
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This  would  be  a  one-time  expensje,  and  the  consultants 
could  handle  up  to  15  trainers.  One  trainer  and  one 
classroom  aide  would  be  required  for  each  group  of  25-30 
trainees.  The  classroom  aide  would  not  need  to  participate 
in  the  orientation  session.  The  trainers  need  to  be  skilled 
adult  educators,  but  they  are  not  required  to  be 
Idvowledgeable  in  the  child  development  area  since  the 
HvTP  contains  the  inform^ion  needed  by  the  home 
visitors.  Th6  actual  training  session  for  the  home  visitors 
would  extend  over  a  2-week  period. 

Initially,  the  consultants  would  come  from  AEL,  although 
subsequent  users  of  the  HVTP  can  in  turn  serve  as 
consultants  to  new  groups  of  trainers. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
'  Assurances 

No  observable  or  conceivable  physical  harm  would  result 
from  participation;  no  incidents  of  physical  harm  have 
occurred  to  date  among  100  trainees  at  4  geographically 
dispersed  sites.  Psychological  harmle^sness  is  more  difficult 
to  affirm,  since  such  incidents  may  not  be  reported  as 
readily  as  physical  harm,  the  only  assurance  possible  js 
that  there  has  been  no  doc;umentabIe  psychological  harm 
among  100  trainees.  (See  trainee  comments  in  Technical 
Report  No.  45,  cited  below.) 

For  a  variety  of  local  reasons  m  rural  Appalachia,  all  — 
local  education  associations  have  chosen  to  use  female 
paraprofessionals  as  home  visitors.  (An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  parents  or  grandparents  receiving  these 
visitors  are  also  females.)  The  materials  thus  focus  upon  a 
female  home  visitor,  usually  visiting  with  a  female  parent. 


The  generic  use  of  "he"  has  been  dropped  for  these 
reasons,  and  the  home  visitor  is  referred  to  as  "she."  The 
social  ethic  of  rural  Appalachia,  for  which  these  materials 
were  created,  make  it  unlikely  that  a  male  h6me  visitor 
would  be  acceptable  or  could  be  imposed  by  Federal  social 
''engineering"  guidelines  since  associational  segregation  by 
sex  of  adults  is  often  viewed  as  a  matter  of  morality  or  at 
least  of  "good  appearances." 

In  the  area  of  race,  all  materials  use  multiracial 
illustrations.  Race  is  not  a  topic  in  the  actual  text. 

Training  was  conducted  at  four  different  geographically 
dispersed  sites  in  1973.  As  yet,  hdwever,  no  materials  have 
been  prepared  to  orient  or  familiarize  trainers,  so  this  must 
be  provided  by  consultants  who  are  familiar  with  the  entire 
process.  A  local  or  State  supervisor  could,  however,' 
perform  this  task  after  receiving  initial  preparation.  Factors 
in  home  visitor  recruitment  and  selection  have  not  been 
studied,  nor  have  home  visitor  effectiveness  and  retention. 

Claims 

Significant  gain»  occurred  on  a  curriculum-content, 
criterion-referenced  posttest.  Gains  were  variable  by 
module  across  training  sites,  demonstrating  variations  in 
implementation  (which  have  been  documented  in  other 
ways  also,  as  reported  in  Evaluation  of  the  Prototype  Home 
Visitor  Training  Package,  Technical  Report  No.  45,  ED  093 
358).  No  changes  occurred  on  the  Minnesota  Teacher 
Attitude  inventory.         —  ---i  - »      _ 

The  original  product  was  developed,  evaluated,  and 
revised  based  on, evaluation  results.  Thus,  conscientious 
procedures  were  used  in  the  development  cycle.  A  smaller 
test  is  being  made  of  the  revised  materials  during  fiscal  . 
year  1975.  .  , 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 

Rcplacciiiciit  Rate 

Source  if  Different 

Dollars* 

•  and  Cost 

from  Distributor 

Trainc^r's  notebook 

I  per  trainee  ^ 

9,00-11.00 

Indefinite  (retained 

^by  home  visitor) 

Trainer^s  manual 

1  per  25-30  trainees 

75.00 

Indefinite  , 

'Multimedia  package 

1  per  class  unit 

2,000.00-2,500.00 

Indefinite   

Parentis  notebook 

1  pefhome 

"^15,00-20.00 

Indefinite  (retained 

by  parent) 

r  

available: 


All 'represent^  initial-run  high  costs  including  such  items  as  artwork.  Later  production  coste  will  be  lower;  but  they  are  not  currently 


MVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


Is- 


McrkelaMe  Preicfaool  Education  Program 
I?  AiipiaMiitt  EdujMtkma]  Laboratory,  Inc.  (AEL) 
F.O.  Box  134t 

CtofestCNB.  W.  Va,  25325  . 

/ 


.VAKAttCiTV 


j*:  ;>H»  icviMd  pwk«ft  k  avaUable  on  a  timitcd  ban*  at 
-J^p«.AiiiBg-Jha-|)*iiod-iliat-it^ 
fetgyiifoa  dufint  1975.  A  final  revi«ioa  (minor)  will  be 
'^^^•Vim  ffoticwinf  cturcM  ffeid  tettint-  frovfeled  that  the 
yvmemtm-U.  accompliiiied  dtuing  1976,  it  tlKMld  be 
t^^tmMM  mm  «  iwbliriwr  (or  ottMitwiia  <lliMiRiaated)  by 

,  if MiGetiMt '  ft«Mdid(ri.' 'Sdw^^  >rc#im — :  : t 

t:  Appaiwiiiia  EdMeationd  LabOfalory.  Inc. 

~«riwf  mt~~-  — '■  —  ,:' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  home-yisiting  approach  to  increase  irifant  educability 


Home  Visiting  With  Mothers  and  Infants  places  emphasis  on  homes  as  educational  settings 
and  parents  as  educational  change  agents.  Learning  and  teaching  are  continuing  processes. 
The  major  concern  js  for  working  with  mothers  and  infants  in  their  homes  to  increase  the 
educational  potential  of  the  infants.  The  mother,  the  infant,  and  the  home  visitor  belong  to  a 
team  that  attempts  to  foster  the  development  of  the  infant.  The  home  visitor  works  in  the 
home,  respecting  the  dignity,  rights,  and  values  of  the  home.  The  home  visitor  work's  with 
and  through  the  mother  to  promote  the  development  of  the  infant. 

A  home-visitor  approach  to  early  childhood  education  is  a  meaningful  strategy  because 
it  incorporates  parent  involvement  in  the  educational  process,  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  as 
effective  educational  change  agents,  cost  and  benefit  considerations,  and  education  in  a 
nontraditional  setting.  By  using  to  advantage  the  fact  that  education  is  transmitted  in  all 
contexts,  by  all  people,  in  all  places,  quality^  education  can  be  achieved. 

Major  considerations  thai  underlie  the  home-visiting  approach  have  to  do  with  provisions 
recommended  for  the  infant,  the  role  of  the  mother,  and  the  role  of  the  homd  visitor. 

Home  Visiting  With  Mothers  and  Infants  was  a  downward  extension  of  work  done  at  the 
Demonstration  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education  (DARCEE)  with  young  children  3-6 
years  old.  A  Guide  for  Home  Visitors  (R,  Giesy,  1970)  provided  information  about  the  home- 
visiting  approach.  This  manual  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  provide  information  about  a 
ho[ne-visiting  strategy  with  mothers  and  infants  and  home-visitor  practices  to  modify 
mothers*  interactions  with  their  infants. 

The  contents  of  this  manudf  range  from  general,  a  priori  considerations  to  specific, 
empirical  findings.  Chapter  I  discusses  considerations  that  underlie  the  home-visiting 
approach.  Chapter  11  gives  details  in  the  overall  process  of  planning,  implementation,  and 
13 valuation  of  the  hdme-visitihg  program  with  mothers  and  infants.  Chapter  III  specifies  how 
Home  Visiting  With  Mothers  and  Infants  proceeded.  Chapter  IV  presents  suggestions, 
observations,  and  evaluations  made  during  the  conduct  of  Home  Visiting  With  Mothers  and 
Infants, 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Early  childhood  education  including  parent  training 
program  and  home  intervention  with  infants  is  the  subject 


area. 


rhc-progratn  is  ^pecificall>-gcared^o..pare_nts  of  a  low^ 
,socioeconomic  status.  The  book  discusses  considerations 
that  underlie  the  home-visiting  approach,  gives  details  for 
implementing  such  a  program,  describes  how  home  visiting 
proceeds,  and  presents  suggestions  and  observations  made 
during  home  visiting.  ^         ^  '  . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFtCIARIES 

The  intended  users  afe  those  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  home-visiting  approach  as  used  in  this  project. 
Social  workers,  counselors,  teachers,  xhurchworkers,  and 
others  who  carry  out  home  intervention  programs. 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  « 

The  major  goals  of  the  project  are  to  describe  an 
approach  for  working  with  mothers  and  infants  in  their 
homes  to  increase  the  educability  of  the  infants  and  to 
provide  information  about  a  home-visiting  strategy  with 
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mothers  and  infants,  and  home-visitor  practices  to  modify 
mothers'  interactions  with  their  infants.  _  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  / 

The  manual  can  be  used  by  any  home  visitor  such  as  a 
^ociat-woFkeir-to^Jearn-jnnre  about  the  home-visiting 
strategy  developed  through  the  DARCE^'priSgram.  ~ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  - 

There  are  no  formal  te^sting  procedures  for  the  people 
who  read  this  manual.  Mothers  jwho  participate  in  the 
home-visiting  program  are  asITed  to  write  a  sliort 
explanation  of  "What  this  program  has  meant  to  me," 
Specific  assignments  are  given  to  the  mother  by  the  home 
visitor,  and  recommendations  are  made  by  the  home  visitor 
to  the  mother.  During  the  conduct  of  home  visits,  there 
were  opportunities  for  field  testing  and  ob.serving.  The 
home  visitor  was  required  to  fill  out  forms  in  which 
objectives  for  the  mother  and  the  behavior  of  the  mother 
and  infant  were  given.  This  was  evaluated  and 
recommendations  were  made. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  manual  requires  2  hours'  reading  time.  ^ 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

If  the  home-visiting  program  as  described  in  the  manual 
■  IS  to  be  used  in  other  communities,  trained  personnel  to 
scrye_,as  JheJiome  visitors  would  need  to  be  hired. 
Materials  which  were  useain  the  lessons  were  the  usual- 
household  items  or  dime  store  items  and  should  be  easily 
available. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

All  attempts  were  made  to  eliminate  any  form  of  social 
bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping^  or  inappropriateness  of 


content  in  this  product  as  well  as  in  the  project  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

The  participants  in  the  project  reported  favorably  about 
Its  worth  to^them.  They  all  felt  they  had  seen  positive 
changes  in  their  children  and  in  their  families  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  the  program.  "The  developers  were  trained.^ 
specialists  in  early  childhood  education.  They  used  careful" 
field  test  and  research  methods  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  assessing  the  results  of  this  project. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Home  Visiting  iVUh  Mothers  and  Infants 


a- 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


,  Replacement  Rate 
'  ^   •  \    artd  Cost 


Not  determined 


Source  if  Diflferent 
from  Distributor 
 K  


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  description  of  40  toys  and  other  objects  that  can  be^ 
used  to  promote  infant  development  in  the  home 


The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  discuss  ;naterials  that  promote  infant  growth  and 
development.  Materials  for  Infant  Development  is  written  as  a  manual  that  complements  and 
extends  inforrnation  that  was  presented  in  a  procedural  manual  entitled  Home  Visiting  with  • 
Mothers  and  Infants  (Forrester,  Hardge,  Outlaw,  Brooks,  Bosimier,  I97IX.  Both  manuals  wer^ 
prepared  to.  describe  an  approach  .to  working  with  mothers  and  infants  in  their  homes  to  " 
increase  the  educability  of  the  infants. 

The  Demonstration  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education  (DARCEE)  infant  study 
was  the  context  in  which  attention  was  given  to  infant  development  and  Materials  for  Infant 

-^^^elopmerit^y^^\;^n^m(Qni-4eyc\opm€^n^   

downward  extension  of  work  done  at  DARCEE  with  young  children  3-6  years  old. 

The  contents  of  this  manual  share  with  the  reader  understandings  about  infant 
development  and  provisions  for  infant  development  that  have  been  .found  meaningful  and 
useful.  Chapter  [.outlines  areas  of  early  development  and  several  provisions  needed  for 
development.  Chapter  II  gives  details  of  the  materials  that  were  field  tested  with  20  mothers 
and  their  infants.  The  chapter  includes,  a  description  for  each  of  40  materials  that  were, 
developed  and  used  in  the  project,  including  how  it  was  made,  why  and  how  it  was  used 

and  a  sketch  of  the  material.  '  ^   *  i 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Early  childhood  education  as  a  home  intervention 
program-for  infant  development  is  ^he  subject  area.  The 
manual  outlines  areas  of  early  development  and  provisions 
needed  for  development,  details  the  inexpensive  materials 
that  were  introduced  into  homes  to  promote  infant^ 
development^  and\shows  how  materials  were  related  to  the 
home-visiting  program, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

^  The  intended  users  are 'those  who  are  interested  in 

Hcarning-about  toys- and  other-objects  which  are  safe^for  

children  and  how  these  materials  can  be  used  to  facilitate 
development:  Social  workers,  counselors,  teachers, 
churchworkers,  and  others  who  carry  o„ut  home 
intervention  programs.  ^ 

(;OAL(.«)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

<Thc  purpose  of  the  report  is:  (1)  To  discuss  materials 
that  I  omote  infant  growth  and  development,  (2)  to  share 
understandings  about  infant  development  and  provisions  for 
infant  development  gained  through  the  project,  and  (3)  to 
describe  an  approach  to  working  with  mothers  and  infants 
in  their  homes  to  increase  the  educability  of  the  infants, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.  The  manual  is  self-contained.  It  may  be  read  and  applied 
to^  other  early  education  programs,  especially  those  serving 
■  low-socfoeconomic-status  families.  It  can  be  used  by 


educators  or  home  visitors  wishing  to  learn  more  about ' 
materials  for  infant  development. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  are  no  formal  testing  procedures  for  those  who 
read  the  book.  Copies  of  the  forms. which  the  home  ^ 
visitors  used  in  the  project  are  included  in  the  book  as 
well  as  the  forms  that  are  used-  by  the  materials  specialist 
in  evaluating  the  materials  which  were  field  tested  in  the 
project. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Two~"hours-nrc"Tcquired~fot^reading  time;  — 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

All  efforts  have  been  made  to  avoid  any  form  of  social 
bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or.  inappropriateness  of  - 
content  in  this  product.  No  reports  of  harm  have  been 
associated  with  its  use. 

The  success  of  the  project  is  verified  by  future  toy  ^  - 
purchases  made  by  the  parents  who  took  part  in  the 
program.  The  last  home  visits  of  the  DARCEE  infant  study 
were  made  in  November  1970.  After  the  9  months  of  . 
involvement  with  the  project,  the  mothers  made  carefully 
reasoned  choices  of  commercial  toys  for  their  infants. 
Some  shopped  for  discount  toys  and  others  planned  for 
lay-away  purchases,  giving  equal  attention  to  the 
appropriateness  of  an  item  for  their  infants.  The  Christmas 
1970  purchases  made  by  the  families,  in  general,  were 
good  choices  of  materials  for  child  development. 
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Required  Items 


Materials  for  Infant  Development  (book) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Not  available 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  .f- 
1700  Market  St. 
— fhflatelphia.  Pa.  19103: —  — ~.  

Glen  Heathen,  Project  Director 

Demoostrattos  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education 
(PARCEE) 
-  G^cnie  P^body  College  for  Teachers 
Nashvffle,  Tenn. 

Betty^  J.  Foitester,  Proj<$ct  Coordinator'  °'"  - 

OtnUiqe  .P.  Brooks,  Materials  Specialist  «  . 

AViUUtlLiTY 

^aterittisM  Infant  Development  was  completed  in  1971. 
Multv^  copies  are^ot  available  fot  purchase  at  this  time. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  multimedia  training  package  for  low-income  parents  of 
prescfiool  children  for  teac/iing  their  children  at  liome 


Livmg  and  Learning  in  tlie  Home  is  a  multimedia  training  package  for  low-income 
parents  of  preschool  children.  Designed  for  a  leader,  an  observer,  and  15  parents,  the 
package  is  designed  to  be  used  in  5  sessions  of  approximately  1-1/2  hours  each. 

The  sessions  show  parents  how  they  can  feath  their  children  throughout  the  day  by 
talking  about  home  activities  and  household  objects,  and  how  they  can  encourage  their 
children  to  search  intteR^endently  for  answers  and  solutions.  The  sessioifrshow  parents  how  to 

"ct'V't'cs  and  household  objects  to  enrich  their  children's  learning  withotlt 
"purchasing  commercial,  materials. .     "      .  "    ~  — \~— — —  


Each  session  procedure  includes  detailed  information  on  how  to  present  the  particular 
concepts  included.  Following  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  focus  of  the  session,  the  format 
is.as  follows:  Introduction,  review  (if  appropriate),  overview  of  media  presentation, 
presentation,  discussion,  group  participation  activities,  summary,  and  evaluation.  Sample 
dialog  is  included  when  appropriate, 

Although  materials  and  program  ideas  for  use  in  parenting  programs  are  available,  they 
are  generally  scattered,  unvalidated,  and  unreplicated.  Further,  evidence  Suggests  that  '  , 
supportive  behavior  by  a  Valued  person,  such  as  a  mother,  correlates  highly  with  cognitive 
development.  Yet  no  systematic  attempt  is  being  made  to  build  upon  this  evidence,  and  little 
effort  IS  being  made  to  use  modern  technology  for  wide  application  of  successful  strategies. 
These  !ack.s  and  needs  in  combination  present  one  overriding  problem-adults  involved  in 
performing  services  for  children  need  more  knowledge  and  skill  in  child  care. 

Materials  currently  available  for  use  with  parents  tend  to  l)e  heavily  oriented  toward 
middle-class  parents  aiid  heavily- dcpendent'upon-th6 -printed  \v:.ord:  Few,  if  any,  are 
organized  in  modular  form  so  that  they  can  be. presented  independently  or  are  presented  in 


multimedia  format  so  that  the  adult  learner  can  succeed  with  only  minimal  reading  skills. 

a  leader's  manual,  detailed  session  procedures/and  a  variety  of 


The  package  includes  a  leader's  manual,  detailed  session  procedures,  and  a  variety 
media  products-video  tapes,  filmstrips,  films,  transparencies,  and  take-home  pamphlets.  Each 
session  procedure  is  designed  with  an  introduction,  a  straightforward  presentation  of 
concepts,  group  pa|:ticipation  activities,  and  a^summary.       .  '     ■  " 

The  leader's  manual  includes  specific  instructions  on  techniques  of  group  leadership; 
directions  for  increasing  participation  through  techniques  such  as- role  playing,  simulation', 
and  group  discussion;^and  an  overview  of  the  training  sessions. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

T^e  module  includdsjhe  following  subject  areas:  (1) 
Parental  attitudes,  behav1o|;s,  and  feelings  and  their  effects 
on  children;  (2)  using  honvc^tivities  to  help  cihildren 
learn;  (3)  materials  to  use  with^ohildren  at  home;  and  \4) 
how  to  structure  a  learning,  experience  for  a  6hild  at  home. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

\^ 

The  intended  users  of  this  module  are  pareint  leaders  and 
^owMncarne^fjarents  of  preschool  children. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S)  ^        ^  — 

The  participants  will.  ( 1 )  Recognize  that  their  attitudes 
behavior,  and  feelings  affect  their  children,  (2)  understand 
the  value  of  home  activities  in  helping  children  learn,  and 
(3)  be  able  to  use  home  materials  and  activities  with^thejr 
children.  ,  ' 
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/ PATTERNS  OF  USE  , 

The  instructional  principles  of  developing  awareness, 
knowledge,  or  comprehension,  followed  by  application, 
\vere  used.  A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  is  described  in 
the  leader^sf  rflanual  and  are  also  built  ^into  each  session  * 
procedure.  These  strategies  include  large-  and  small-group 
discussion,  simulation  activities,  role  play,  problem-solving 
.situations,  games,  aftd  evaluation,  as  well  as  direct 
presentation  of  information.  * 

The  group  leader  secures  a  meeting  room  and  necessary 
equipment,  operates  audiovisual  equipment,  leads  the 
sessions,  and  distributes  and  collects  evaluation  forms. 
Participants  watch  media  presentations,  participate  in  large- 
and  small-group  discussions,  role  play,  and  problem-solving 
activities.  Take-home  pamphlets  which  reinforce  conr-pts 
presented,  in  the  sessions  are  provided. 
Sessions  are  sequential  and  Cu.nulative. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


Tests  of  participant  knowledge  of  module  content  are 
provided  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  package  and 
following  completion  of  the  package.  In  addition,  criterion- 
^efercLnced  tests  of  content  for  each  session  are  provided. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  -  ^ 

The  ffackage  coi\sists  of  five  sessibiUs,  ei^ch  approximately 
I- 1/2  I^ours  I6ng.  "^^^— 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


^"nsfFspeciMneqinp^  - 
provided.  No  specific  previous  training  is  required,  but  a  U 
day  training  session  for  leaders  is  recommended. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

No  reports  of  harm—physical,  psychological,  sociological, 
or  other— as  a  consequence  of  any  activity  which  goes 
beyond  the  application  of  those  established  and  accepted 
methods  necessary  to  meet  user  needs  have  been  received. 
No  complaints  of  ethnic  or  sex-role  bias  have  been 
received. 


Claims 

Living  and  Learning  in  the  Home  is  a  multigiedia 
approach  developed  in  response  to  the  assessed  need  for 
information  on  basic  parenting  skills,  with  minimal  reliance 
upon  printed  materials  and/or  direct  lecture.  The  topic  was 
selected  as  important  for 'low-income  parents  of  preschool 
children  by  two  advisory  groups,  one  comprised  of 
professionals  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education,-the 
other  composed  of  low-income  parents  and  teachers  of  * 
various  ethnic  groups.  ' 

The  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
-follows  a  systematic  process;  for  the  development  of 
educational^products.  This  product  development 
mcorporates7ffi'c-eiuire  gamut  "of  activities  in  the"^ 
formulation,  development,Jesting,  anfJ  evaluation  of  an 
educational  product  so  that^qOality^s  assured. 

Products  are  cycled  through  a  desigft^test.  after  which  ^ 
materials  are  revised  on  the  basis  of  feedbaclTfrom^he 
target  population,  leaders,  and  observers;  products  then^go^ 
through  a  pilot  test  and  revision  on  the  basis  of  feedback; 
and  finally,  they  go  through  a  field  test  and  final  revision 
based  on  field  data. 

The  multimedia  training  package  for  parents,  Living  and. 
Learning  in  (he  //ome,\has.  been  cycled  through  the 
Laboratory's  developmental  "process,  and  revisions  will  be 
complete  by  November  30,  X915.  ' 


OEVELOPtft/ADTHOil: 

Sottthwett  Educatkmcl  Development  Laboratory 
211  Bait  7th  St  / 
/  AiMlli^  Tei  78701  .  .. 

AVAILiUMLRY  < 

Tlw  prodbict  exiite  m  pTOiHiM^ 
copks  aie  avaOabk  for  dattribitlioii  at  Aii  llne:    \  ;  ^ 
Dev^o|>ment  of  two  addi^nal  modiilet  began  in  tpiing 
197s;  widi  a  {MOjected  completion  dkte  ol  OeGember  1976. 
Cdpyrifht  it  pendin|.. 
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A  toy  library  that  helps  parents  learn  how  to  teach 
problem-solmg  skills  to  J-  and  4'yeari)ld  children 


The  Parent/Child  Toy-Lending  Library  vvas  developed  by  theTar.  West  Laboratory  to  help 
parents  learn  to  use  toys  and  games  at  home  to  teach  specific  skills,  fundamental  concepts, 
and  problem-solving  behavior  to  their  3-  and  4-year-old  children.  The  overall  goals  are  to 
promote  the  child's  intellectual  development  and  positive  self-cojncept.  The  toy  library  is 
based  on  research  which  concludes  that  parent/chilS  interaction 'can  influence  self-confidence 
and  thatjparents  can  be  trained  to  change  a  child's  self-concept.  In  conjunction  with  the  toy 
library,  there  is  a  16-hbur  course  in  which  parents  learn  techniques  that  can  promote  the 
child's  self-confidence  and  growth  in  the  following  areas:  Identifying  sounds;  color  matching 
— ^  nan)ing,--andHdentificationr^hape-and--size-discrimination5-and-^ensory-^^  — 

By  playing  the  roie  of  a  child,  thfe  parent  learns  to  use  tlie  **discovery"  approach  with 
the  toys.  This  involves  the  child's  exploration  and  free  play,  self-pacing  and  self-direction, 
and  the  parent's  responding  to  the  child.  Parents  learn' to  use  positive  instead  of  negative 
terms  (e.g.,  '*Sit  on  the  floor"  instead-of-llDonllt-.diiiib^on  jhe  shelves")'and  to  use  precise 
descriptive  language  ("The  blocks  are"  ail  red"  rather  than/They^match").  Parents  learn  to 
use  a  variety  of  educatiou  rtiaterials  they  can  take  home:  Sound  cans,  **feely  bag,"  color 
lotto,  color  cubes,  flannel  board,  table  blocks,  spinnet  board,  hundred  peg  board,  alphabet 
board,  pattern  box^  and  books.  Discussions  of  child  growth  and  development  principles, 
^^.discipl\ne,  and  parent/teacher  relationship  are  included  in  the  cpurse.  Several  days,  of  special 
trafnmg  for  the  course-leader/librarian  are  required.  o  " 

Parents  view  films,  filmstrips,  and  demonstrations  showing  ways  to  use  each  toy;  and 
they  assume  the  roles  of  ^children  as  they  learn  to  orgainize  and  conduct  activities  that  will 
encourage  their  children  to  make  decisions  and  solve  problems. 

In  addition  to  viewing  films  and  denrpn^tratibns  and  role  playing  with  other  adults  in 
class,  ^parents  are  expected  to  take  One"  toy  home  each  week  for  use  with  thejr  children;  to 
discuss  with  the  course  leaders  and  other  course  members  topics  related  to  the  education  of « 
their  children;  and  to  practice  specific  ways  of  responding  to  or  working  with  their  children  ,  - 
'     to  promote  physical,  intellectual,' or  emotional-growth.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Parents  ar,e  helped  to  learn  to  develop  their  children's 
intellectual  abilities  and  self-concepts  and  to  take  an  active 
role  in  their  children's  education. 

Parents  learn  to  u^e  ihc  toys  and  techniques  of  the 
,course  to  teach  their  children  the*  followijig.  concepts  and 
skills'  Color  matching,  color  naming,  coto'identification,  letter 
shape  matching,  shape  naming,  shape  identification,  letter 
recognition,  numerical  concepts,  relational  concepts, 
sensory  concepts,  problem  solving,  verbal  communication, 
verbal  comprehension,  and  auditory  discrimination. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

'  fntended  users  are  parents  .willing  to  be  trained  to  use. 
educational  toys  and  games  at  home  with  their  preschool 
children.  Teachers  and  teaching  assistants  in  ijursery 
schools,  day  care  centers,  and  primary  classrooms  may  also 
be  users  Beneficiaries  are  the  individuals  just  mentionedf 
and  their  children  or  students.  * 
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GOAL(S)  ok  PURPOSE(S) 

Parents  who  complete, the  cout^e  will  feel  that  (a)  they 
have  learned  a  new  way  to  help  their  children  acquire 
skills  and  concepts  that  the  parents  think  are  important 
and  (b)  they  hav.e  a  better  understanding  of  what  jheir 
children  are  capable  of  learning  and<doing.|  In  most 
.instances,  this  belief  will  result  in  the  parents'  feeling  that 
their  children  are  capable  a,nd  can  be  successful.  The 
children  should  leiirn  how  {p  solve  some  problems  involvmg 
skiljs  and  concepts  and  continue  to  develop  mtellectually, 
as  well  as  ip  positive  i;elf-concept,  provided  that  the 
parents  continue  to  help  them*'in  ways  similar  to  those 
learned/through  the  course. 

PATTERNS  OF  hsE  , 

In  the  8-week  training  course  (2  hours  per  .session), 
parents  are  introduced  to  the  materials  and  techniques  of 
the  program  and  are  taught  how  to  use  each  of  the  basic 
.toys  (color  lotto,  stacking  squares,  number  puzzle,  ^'bead-o- 
•graph").  Parents  are  encouraged  to  cantinue  working  with 
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their  children  after  the  course  in  a  similar  manner,  using 
ordinary  toys  or  objects  found  in  most  homes  (pots  and 
pans,  salt  shakers,  nesting  trays),  or  borrowing  some  of  the 
supplementary  "loaner*'  toys  developed  for  the  toy  library 
(alphabet  board,  property  blocks,  hundred  peg  board). 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

The  librarian  manual  includes  a  section  that  enables 
parents  (as  well  as  the  course-leader/librarian)  to  determine 
how  well  the  program  is  working  locally.  Forms  are 
provided  to  facilitate  comparison  of  ihe  toys  and  games  in 
terms  of  children*s  interest  in  them,  clarity  of  directions  for 
parents,  degree  of.  difficulty  at  the  games,  extent  of 
-children^;~learning-^and-tha-like^  —  ^  


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Eight  weeks,  with  one  2-hour  session  per  week  are 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  training  course. 

« 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  library  can  be  located  in  any  central  building,  e.g., 
school,  church}  vacant  store,  community  center.  The  course 
leader  shquld  be  a  community  member  (local  parents  might 
feel  less  comfortable  with  an  '/outsider").  Refer  to  the 
publication,  "/I  Giiiilc  to  Smiring  ami  Installing  the 
Parent iChild  Toy^LemUng  Library''' (or  suggestions  on 
organization.  (See  ''Special  Equipment  and  Facilities.")  ■ 

The  required  training  for  the  course-leader  is  intended  to 
provide  familiarity  with  the  relation  of  self-image  to 

"  learning,  and 'With  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  materials 
of  the  toy  library;  and  to  develop  skill  in  training  the^ 
parents  to  use  and  invent  new  learning  activities  and  in 
providing  the  information  necessary  for  administering  the 
library.  Two  to  five  days  of  training,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  course-leaders,  are  conducted  by  a  consultant 
whose  services  can  be  "arranged  by  contacting  the  Far  West 
Laboratory. 

After  the  decision, to  organi/c  Xi  Parent  I  Child  Toy- 
Lending  I  Abrary  has  been  made,  contact  Richard  Bateniiin, 
Educational  Services,  Far  \West  Laboratory  for  Educt(tional 

.  Researcli.^pd  Development,  1855  Folsom  Street,  San 
Francisc5;  California  94103.  Under  contract  to  the 
adopting  agency,  he  can  lend  technical  assistance  in  initial 
planning  and  organization  and  in  making  arrangements  for 
coiirse-leade.r/librarian  training. 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

Fi^mstnp  projector,  audiotape  cassette  r^^corder,  and  a 
1 6mm  sound  filfti- projector  are  required.  In  addition  to  the 
Toy  Library  toys,Hhe  library  should  be  supplied  with  other 
kinds  of  toys,  children's  books  and  records,  games,  and 
educational  m/iterials,  a|l  of  which  parents  may  borrow.  . 


'VI  Gidde  to  Securing  and  Installing  the  Parent/dhild 
*•  Toy^Lending  Library**  gives     o\CT\\cv/ o(  the  program 
and  many  helpful  hints  for  initial  planning.  Order  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D,C.  20402  (Stock  No.  1780-0993, 
S0/)0). 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Based  on  2  years*  of  laboratory-supervised  preliminary  , 
and  field  testing  and  3  years  of  operational  use  nationally 
without  laboratory  intervention,  the  toy  library  can  be  used 
successfully  in  any  setting  wherc  a  cnurspjf^^^^^^ 
available  to' conduct  the  parent  triiining  course  and  to 
recruit  local  participants.  Moreover,  General  Learning*' 
Corp.,  has  made  all  necessary  adjustments  in  manufacture  • 
of  the  toys  to  meet  child  safety  requirements. 

The  materials  have  been  extensively  used  with  all  major 
U.S.  minority  groups,  thus  establishing  that  the  toys  and 
games  are  **culture  free"  and  do  not  demean-t"he  ethnic  or 
racial  heritage  of  parent"  or  child.  (Parent  and  librarian 
guides  are  available  in  Spanish;  a  Chinese  Parent  Guide  is 
also  available.) 

Claims 

The  Parent/Child  Toy-Lending  Library  is  a  well-developed, 
readily  available,  and  extensively  used  'research-, and 
development-based  training  program  for  parents  of 
preschool  children.  Many  hundreds  of  toy  libraries  h^ve 
been  establishcd^at  least  one  in  every  State  of  the  Nation, , 
ranging  up  .to  statewide  use  in  Alaska  and  Utah— without 
any  difficulties  being  reported,  to  vthe  developers.  However, 
no  funds  have  been^made  available  to  evaluate  ongoing  toy 
library  programs  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  outreach 
and  continuation  potential, 

,  Program  evaluation  is  based  pn  results  from  field  tests  at 
four  sites,  one  with  working-class  black  parents,  one  with 
midtile-class  white  parents,  and  two  with  Mexican-American 
and  white  working-class  parents^  The  toys  not  judged  ^ 
interesting  to  xhe  children  were  revised.  As  a  result  of  the 
course,  parents  met  three  of  the  four  specific  course 
objectives:  To  feel  competent  to  .help  their  child  learn  basic 
skills  and  concepts,  to  feel  that  the  child  can  learn  and  can 
be  successful,  and  to  be  more  effective  in  aiding  their 
child's  development.  In  addition,  parents 'showed  a 
generally  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  course.  The  only  ' 
parent  objective  with  inconclusive  evidence  concerned 
competency  to  influence  decisions  affecting  the  child's 
education.  Field  test*  results  also  indicated  that  the  children 
learned  a  considerable  amount  during  the  duration  of  the 
course.  The  training  program  for  course  leaders  was  also  ' 
judged  highly  satisfactory.  -  ^  u 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

• 

• 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Cost.    ,      Source  if  Different 
and  Rate          « '     from  Distributor 

Set  of  basic  toys 

1  per  parent 

75.00. 

Reusable 

^et  of  8  filmstrips  and  audiocassettes* 

1 

100.00 

Reusable'' 

*    Librarian's  manual  ' 

1      ^              N  " 

2.10 

Reusable 

2  i»arcnt  giiidcs 

1  each  per  palrcnt 

1,25  each 

Re^sa(>le 

16mm  color  film  ' 

1 

200.00** 

Reusable 

Training  for  course  jeader 

2-5  days 

\ 

Normal  consultant  ' 
fee 

« 

Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Educational 
Research  and  "  , 
Development,  1855 
Folsom  St.»  San  ♦ 
^   Francisco,  Calif. 
94103 

Recoinniciulcd  snpplunicntary  itciiis:  ^ 
Set  of  "Loancr*'  toys 
Miscellaneous  toys, .children's  books, 
and  records 

1  per  library 
As  needed 

75.00  > 

>  1 

Reusable 
Reusable 

User  supplies 

;    ^Tapes  are  available  in  Chinese  and  Spanish  9s  well  as  English. 

♦♦The  film  can  be  borrowed  at  no  charge  from  Modern  Talking  Picture  .Service,  Suite  4,  200  L  Street  NW„  Washington,  ClC,20036,  or 
from  any  of  the  agency's  local  offices  (consult  telephone  directory  for  lojcal  address). 


Ivr        UBoral^  for  Echicaliontl  R«teardi*aiid 


m^Mfi^^Miota  St'  '  /  / 
^  ^^-^  ^WMrfbco,  Cidif-  94103  > 


K^.lim  HmmlOM  Toy^Lnding  Library  wm  <^ri|hled  in 
|ft7l»  mH  €<#ri|ht  ii  cWm#d  imtil  ii99^  It  ircuntMitly 


^irMiMMt  firom  pN  pwMiilierMiftrilHilor: 
\  -  OeMfil  tMnMi^  Corp. 
<  25d  l«n#t  St,; 
:    Morritlowii,  NJ.  07960 
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TfAc:HIML,  YOUf^  ("MILD    A  TfLEVISfl^ 


*  A  guidebook  and  a  television  progratH  to  proyide  basic 
concepts  , in  child  rearing  to  the  parents  of  economically 
disadvantaged  preschool  children 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  parents  of  a  lower  socioeconomic  status  with  a 
low-dosi  program  by  which  they  can  learn  basic  principles  necessary  for  the  early  behavior 
formation  of  their  children,  ^ 

The  project  consists  of  a.guidebook  and  a  television  program  through  providing  basic 
concepts  of  childrearing.^nd 'developing  desirable  behavior  in  their  children. 

I  he  primary  objective  of  the  instructional  prograiii  is  that  parents  should  be- able  to 
correctly  apply  the  principles  of  behavioral  management  to  the  behavior  of  their  own 
children.  ^ 

The  guidelines  around  which  the  program  was  developed  incorporate  three  types  of 
behavior:  ^r)  Developmental  behaviors  parents  might  wish  to  strengthen,  (2)  problem 
beHayiorj:  parents  might  wish  to  decrease,,and  (3)  appropriate  behaviors  parents  might  wish 
to  maintain./  ^ 

-•These,  behavior  categories  were  fHrther  defined:  (!)  Behaviors  related  to  reading,  writing 
and  language  development;  (2)  behaviors  related  to  self-management  by  children-  (3) 
behaviors  related  to  successful  peer/sibling  interaction;  and  (4)  behaviors  related \o 
successful  pacent/ehild  Interaction.  / 

The  activities  in  the  parent  guidebook,  Teachin}»  Your  Child,  are  based  on  these 
guidelines. 

The  guidebook,  written  on  a  3rd.grade  reading  level,  follows  a  pro-  grammed  learning 
approach.  Each  lesso(\  has  a  cartoon  illustration,  a  content  section,  and  a  section  of 
questions.  Th6  questions  are  followed  by  the  answers  with  an  explanation  of  each  one 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 
Parent  Traitiing 

Teaches,  parents  to  implement  behavior  •modifi(cation 
principles  with  their  own  children,  encourages  parent  and 
child  communication,  upgrades  the  later  intellectual 
functioning  of  thS  children,  and  develops  language  skills 
and 'increases,  motivation. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Parentsr-M  preschool  children,'  especially  parents  of  a 
lower  socio,- economic  status.  >  • 

\.         '  f 
GOAL(S)  OftlPURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  and  test  a 
mpdiSi  by/Vliiich  a  variety  of  environmental  enrichjnent 
techniques  cOuld  be  taught  to  lower  socioeconomic  sta{us 
parents  on  a  cosf-effective  basis.  Inherent  m  meeting  this 
objective  was  the  development  of  an  instructional  program 
which  could  be  efficiently  presented  to  paren*  and  .which 
.  would  offer  parents  the  needed  skills  in  reinforcement 
procedures  for  effectively  teaching  their  children. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Teaching  Your  Child  is  usually  used 'by  lower 
socioeconomic  status  mothers  having  limited  educational 
background.  The  progr^am  can  be  completed  in  the  parentis 
home  by  working  through  the  written  book  and 'cxer/^ises 
and  viewing  a  30.minute  TV  presentationf   '  cr  A  o 

Dub 


ASSESSMENT.PROVISIONS 

*A  i^ultiple-choice  type  question  is  provided  within  each 
^lesson.  The  parent  checks  the  child's  answer  by  tuf.ning  the 
^age  and  finding  the  correct  answer  with  an  explanation  of 
why  it  was  or  was  not  correct.  A  summary  statement 
follows  the  lyTswer  explanation.  This  statement  reinforces 
the  concept  taught  in  that  lesson. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  length,  of  the  video  tape  is  30  minutes.  The  time 
needed  for  q^j^letion  of  the  text  Teaching  Your  Child  will 
depend^ on  how  rnpch  time  a  parent  wishes  to  spend  on  it. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURE 

No  special  training  is  needed  in  order  to  make  use  of 
the  product.  The  booklet  stands  on  its  own,  so"parents  may 
implement  the  program  even  if  they  are  unable  to  view  the 
video  taped  prog^ram. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances' '  *  * 

No  reports- of  harm  have. been  associated  with  the  use  of 
thri  product.*  The  program  is  designed  for  use  with  low 
socioeconomic  status  parents  of  preschool  children; 
however,  ^yvery  effort  has  been  made  within  the  program  to 
eliminaje  all  forms  of  raciaPand  social  bias,  ethnic  or 
sexual  stereotyping.  (See  the  Final  Report  section  on  ' 
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Formative  Development  and  Evaluation.)  Formative 
evaluation  information  was  collected  in  two  separate  trials 
of  the  materials  with  small  samples  of  low  socioeconomic 
status  mothers.  Revisions  were  made  based  on  these  yfiSk) 
to  correct  for  the*  short  comings  identified  by  developers  ' 
and  participants.  Final  evaluation  showed  that  parents  were 
receptive  to  the  program,  and  that  it  could  be  successfully 
completed  by  parents^in  their  own  homes,  * 

Claims 

T^^  -P'^ogf^'"^^  test  and  video  taped  simulation  have 
been  evaluated  with  a  repnesentative  sample  of  the  target 
population:  This  limited. field  test  lias  demonstrated  a  high 


receptivity  for  program  content,  the  readability  of  the 
instructional  materials,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  response 
mode.  "  . 

-The  data  indicated  that:  (1)  The  programing  models  f6r 
the  test  and  video  taped  simulations  were  effective  as 
Remonstrated  by  the  parents'  ability  to  select  corredt 
procedural  statements,  related^  to  behavioral  management 
after  exposure  to  the  firogram,  the  parents'  successfully 
written  applications  ofjthe  principles  of  behavioral 
management  to  the  behaviors  of  their  children,  and  the 
parents'  receptivity  to  both  the  programed  materials  and 
thei^ont^nts;  and  (2)  the  model  for  lele-  vised  criteria 
cbtpKs  was  ineffective.  ^ 


Required  rtcms 


Teaching  Your  Child 
Video  tape  (optionjil) 


jv^^j«i^ials;a 

Quantity  Speeded 


Cost  per  Uc 


ReplacH^ment  Rate  ^ 
and  Cost        '  ^ 


Source'if  Different 
from  Distributor 


^    1  pcr-family.  , 


-  ^  2.75  Consumable^' 
Not  determined         -  ' 


IKCE^HlL.l!ic.-< 


t  tttektrng^  Vour  fikm^^^t  ww'ooi^rigiited  m  1972.  It  it 


YiM  CEMREL  liMtitm* 


V* 


;    3120  SM  St  t 

f  il^  MMri*.  Mo.  63139  ^ 
f    .<C!o|^  of  die  video  tape  are  act  currently  nyailab^ 
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TV  SPOT  ON  READING  TO  YOUR  CHILD 


A  television  spot  annoinicement  and  booklet  to  convey 
basic  child-rearing  skiHs  to  low-income  parents  of 
"Nt  .    *    preschool  children 


Tliis  product,  TV  Spot  on  Reading  to  Your  Child,  is  a  network-quality,  color-television* 
spot  announcement  accompanied  wlfh , printed  materials  that  have  been  developed  with  a 
dual  purpose:  Creating  public  awareness  Of  basic  childrearing  skills  and  researching  the 
effectiveness  of  spot  TV  announcements  in  communicating  with  low-income  parents.  The  first 
spot,  "Chiy;"  focuses  on  the  importance  of  re^ading  t<i  tbi?  very  young  child.  It  t§  aNailable  in 
both  60-  and  30-second  versions.  •  v<  - 

The  spot  announcement  invites  viewTers  to  .write  for  the  additional  ^formation  contained 
in  Read  to  Yottr  Child,  an  illustrated  12-page  booklet  that  explains  to  parents  why  it  is 
important  to  read'  to  very  young  .children,  provides  practical  suggestions  for  reading  aloud, 
and  advises  how  to  select  appropriate  reading  material  for  children  of  different  ages. 

TV Spoum  Reading  to  Your  Child  and  the  bookbt  were  developed  in  response  to  an 
assessed  need  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  childrearing  skills  using  modes  of 
presentation  suited  to  audiences  oth6r  than  the  well,  educated  and  the  middle  class  who  have 
already  been  availed  of  most  childrearing  advice.      '  '  ^ 

The  topic  was  selected  as  important  to  mprftbcrs  of^he  target  population  by  two  • 
advisory  groups— on^  comprised  of  professionals  with  extensive  experience  in  early  childhood 
education  and  parent  education  and  the  other  composed  of  low-income  parents  and 
paraprofessionals  of  various  ethnic  Vo"PS.  *  • 

The  purchaser  of  the  TV  SROt  either  arranges  with  local  televisipn  stations  to  broadcast 
the  spot  on  a  public-service  basis'  or  buys  air  time.  The  buyer  also  arranges  to  mail  the     ,  - 
booklets  to  viewers  who  request  addititVnal  information. 


SUBJECT  AREA($r  \  '  \ 

Reading  to  your  child  is  the  subjeqt  area.  ' 

■  ■'■''L  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEJFICIARIES 

The  beneficiaries  for  b(5th  the  TV  spot  and  booklet  are 
low-income  parents  of  preschool  children.;  Both  have  been 
found  appropriate  for  various  ethnic  groups. 

■<''■     , .  \  •     .  • 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP0SE{S) 

• 

The  goals, are  to  make  parents  more  aware  of  their 
influence  on  their  children  and  to  encourage  parents  to 
read  to  their  children, 

/ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  TV  spot  and  booklet  may  be  used  alone  or  as  part 
of  a  larger  campaign  on  reading  or  on  being  effective  „ 
parents. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  * 

Although  no  mTpimum  period  pf  timc-isT;touiredrit~is~ 
recommended  that  the  spot      broadca.st  Jor  aj  least  4 
weeks. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  TV  spot  w  the 
^booklet  would  induce  harmful  physical,  psychological,/ 
.  sociological,  or  other  consequences 

'    Both  the  TV  spot  and  the  booklet  have  been  tested*  with 
target. audiences^comprised  of  Mexican-American,  black- 
American,  and  A^lo-American  parents;  in  addition,  fte 
booklet  has  been  reviewed  by- outside  consultants.  The  test 
data  and  consuljant  reviews  rn3icate  that  ethnic  groups  ' 
were  portrayed  fairly  and  without"stereotyping. 

The  jy  spot  has  been  broiadcast  in  a  five-State  area  ; 
where  local  television  tstations  \yere  highly,  receptive  mnd 
showed  it  frequently.  ,  • 

To  date,  the  spot  has  not  been  used  by, local  groups 
independent  of  Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory. 
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CHfLDREN'S  FRItNDSHIPS  IN  SCHOOL 
SETTINGS 


Existittg  research  on  children 's  friendships  in  nursery 
.  and  elementary  school  settings  * 


This  paper^synthesizes  research  orf  children's  friendship  (in  nursery  and  elementary 
school  settings)  and  has  fmplications  for  teachers  and  early  childhood  personnel.  The  ' 
influence  of  school  environment  on  friendships,  stereotypes  affecting  children's  friendships 
and  the  development  of  social  skills  affecting  peer  acceptance  are  among  the  topics        '  ' 
discussed.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  methods  (such  as  shaping,  modeling,  and 
coaching)  by  which  children  can  be  taught  app/opriate  social  skills  to  help  them  in  making 
friends.  '  - 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  discussed  in  this  paper  include: 
Development  of  social  competence  in  elementary  and 
preschool  children;  school  environment;  communication 
skills;  factors  involved  in  peer  popularity;  management  of 
conflict  and  aggression;  and  teaching  methods  (shaping, 
modeling,  and  coaching). 

INTENDED  VSERS  AND  BENEFJCIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  teachers  and  aides 
in  early  childhood  programs  and  in  elementary  schools.  It 


will  also  be  of  interest  to  researchers  and  trainers  of 
teachers  and  early  childhood  personnel. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  existing  research 
on  children's  friendships  in  nursery  and  elementary  school 
settings  and  suggest  ways  in  which  children  can  be  taught 
appropriate  social  skills  for  making  friends. 


J 
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A  review  of  psychological  research  on  cognitive  " 
development  in  children  from  ag^s  3  to  8  with 
juggestions  to  teachers  on  how  to  apply  the 

research  findings  / 


A  brief  (approximately  100-page)  review  of  the  current  psychological  research  pn 
cognitive  development  in  3-  to  8-year-old  children  has  been  prepared  in  a  format  which 
makes  this  information  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  teachers.  Basic  research  findings  are 
tied  to  specific  suggestions  for  classroom  practices,  so  that  the  relevance  of  the  psychological 
research  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  i:edder. 

Topics  covered  in  the  Report  include  attention  and  discrimination,  memory,  language, 
and  logical  thinking  in  young  children.  Each  major  chapter  is  introduced  by  a 
recommendations  digcst^which  summarizes  suggested  teaching  techniques  and  thie  research 
rationales  on  which  they  are  based.  Extensive  references  document  the  arguments  of  the 
report.  References  which  "are  of  special  interest  to  teachers  are  marked  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  identified'  by  those  who  wish  to  read  further  in  particular  areas. 

The  report  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  individual  classroom  teachers,  as  well 
as  a  focal  point  for  group  discussion  in  formal  or  informal  teacher  training  situations. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  , 

Psychological  research  literature  on  cognitive 
development  in  3-  to  8-year-old  children  is  reviewed  and 
integrated  with  practical  suggestions  for  teaching  techniques 
consistent  with  the  research  findings.  The  major  research 
areas  covered  arc  attention  and  discrimination,  memory, 
language,  and  logical  thinking.  The  suggestions  derived 
from  the  research  findings  have  relevance  for  all  types  of 
classroom  activities. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  potential  audience  for  this  report  includes  practicing 
preschool,  kindergarten,  and  early  elementary  school 
teachers;  teachers  in  training;  and  teachers  supervising 
other  teachers  or  classroom  aides,  and  volunteers. 

The  report  is  brief  and  direct  enough  to  be  used  by  busy 
teachers  who  have  little  time  for  outside  reading.  It  is 
suitable  for  many  graduates  of  2-year  associate  degree 
programs,  as  well  as  for  teachers  with  m9re  extensive 
training.  >  * 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  program  ard:  (I)  To  provide 
teachers  of  3-  to  8-ycar-old  children  with  a  coherent  / 
understanding  of  current  psychological  knowledge  about 
young  children's  thinking  and  language,  (2)  to  suggest 
teaching  te^rhniques  consistent  with  psychologicaj  research 
findings,  and  (3)  to  provide  extensive  references  for  further 
reading  in  particular  subject  areas. 

<  » 
PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  report  may  be  used  independently  by  individual 
classroom  teachers',  but  it  is  also  well  suited  for  use  in 
informal  or  formal  group  .sessions. 
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Preliminary  audience  reactions  to  the  report  indicate  that 
it  can  provide  a  stimulating  focus /or  discussion  during 
inservice  training  sessions.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  text  in 
academic  courses,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other  texts 
covering  specific  areas.  The  report  was  prepared  jointly 
with  a  similar  report.  Social  Deyelopment  in  Young 
Children:  A  Report  for  Teachers.  The  two  books,  which 
share  similar  goals  and  forrpats,  can  be  used  together  to 
cover  a  broader  range  of  psychological  findings  concerning 
children's  development. 

Recommendations 'digests  which  introduce  each  major 
section  of  the  report  have  been  designed  as  summaries  of 
the  major  psychological  points  made  in  each  section  and 
the  specific  teaching  techniques  which  are  consistent  with 
the  psychological  findings.  These  digests  can  be  used  as 
quick  reference  guides  and  may  be  particularly  valuable  for 
, training  classroom  personnel  who  are  not  comfortable  with 
large  amounts  of  written  material. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Most  teachers  could  carefully  read  through  the  report  in 
3  to  4  hours.  A  preliminary  skimming  of  the  * 
recommendations  digests  could  be  accomplished  in  1/2. 
hour  or  less. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Copies  of  the  reports' will  be  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  The  cost  per  copy  has  not 
been  established  at  this  writing. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  preparation  of  this  report  was  guided  by  a  desire  to 
preserve  a  cautious  and  moderate  perspective  on  new 
research  and  theories  in  order  to  minimize  the  dangers  of 
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premature  application  of  incompletely  tested  psychological 
conclusions. 

The  teaching  techniques  suggested  in  the  report  are  not 
given  with  any  guarantees  of  effectiveness,  although  some 
have  been  used  successfully  in  research  situations  or  in 
♦innovative  educational  programs.  In  general^  the  suggested^ 
techniques  are  procedures  which  are.  consistent  with 
whichever  techniques  the  teacher  is^  already  using,  isjo  great 
revolutions'  in  technique  are  proposed.  Rather»  the  report 
lists  many  specific  strategies  which  teachers  might  try  using 
in  order  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  capacities  and 
propensities  of  yoi/ng  children.  ^ 


A  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  was  road  and  discussed 
by  25  practicing  preschool  and  early  elementary  school  ' 
teachers.  All  groups  found  something  of  value  in  the 

..report,  although  certain  sections  were  more  relevant  to 
some  groups  of  teachers  than  to  others^ 

^     The  teachers*  written  reactions  to  the  report  indicate 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  found  it  useful  in  broadening  their 
awareness  of  recent- psychological  research,  suggesting^ew 
techniques  based  on  that^  research,  and  reminding  them  of 
principles  and  techniques  thfiy  had  forgotten.  The  report 
was  carefully  edited  to  eliminate  potential  biases  related  to 
gender,  racial,  or  socioecoi^mic  stereotypes.  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:      ^  ^ 

Developmental  Piychok)^  Laboratory  NI-25 
Universily  of  Waihing ton 
Seattle,  Waih.  98195 

Nancy  E.  Jackson,  Author^ 
Halbert  B.  Robinson,  Author » 
Philip  S.  Dale,  Author 

AVAlLABaiTY 

Cognitive  Dtvelopmeni  in  Young  Children:  A  Report  for 
Teachers  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  for  publication  and  disseniination:. 
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Four  papers  on  selected  issues  in  early  childhood^ 
education         -  \ 


/ 

This  collection  of  four  pap)ers  focOs^es  on  selected  issues  in  early  dhildhood  education. 
The  first  paper,  "The  Advisory  Approach  to  Inservice  Training/*  presents  the  highlights  of  a 
year*s  experience  with  the  advisory  (onsite  consultant)  approach  to  the  inservice  education  of 
elementary  school  teachers.  A  major. objective  of  this  pilot  study  was  to  be  able  to  answer 
questions  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adviser,  which  problems  arise  in  the  course  of  using 
this  approach,  and  how  an  advisory  system  should  be  designed.  The  second  paper, 
"Developmental  Stages  of  Preschool  Teachers,**  suggests  four  dimensions  of  training  foj 
preschool  .teachers:  (1)  Developmental  stages  of  the  teacher,  (2)  training  needs  of  each  stage,  ; 
(3)  location  of  the  training,  and  (4)  timing  of  training.  In  the  third  paper,  "The  Enabling 
Model  for  Early  Childhood  Programs/'  the  broad  dimensions  of  the  Enabler  Model  hixyo 
been  outlined.  Rather  than  offering  a  community  a  predesigned  experimental  curriculum,  the 
Enabler  Model  provides  regular  onsite  support ^and  guidance  to  assist  local  communities  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  their  own  preschool  programs.  The  last  paper, 
**Condition  With  Caution,**  provides  a  paradigm  in  terms  oTphenotype  and  genotype  for  the 
consideration  of  contrasting  explanations  of  behavior. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  < 

Subjects  included  in  this  collection  of  papers  are:  ^ 
Program  development  in  early  childhood  education, 
inservice  teacher  education  programs,  teacher  guidance  and 
teacher  role,  classroom  behavior,  and  professional  teacher 
development. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFI<5lARIES 

The  program  is  designed  for  preschool  teachers,  child 
caregivers,  teacher  trainers,  and  administrators. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  topical  papers  on 
information  of  interest  to  teacher  trainers  and  teachers. 


DEVELOPCR/AUTHORt 

ERIC  Clearinghoufte  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
•05  West  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Urhana*  III.  61801 

Lilian  Katz,  Autlior 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  088  592,  $0e76  (microftcbe)^  $3.32 
{paper),  add, .$0, 1  %  (pottafe).  Order  j&x^m: 
ERIC  ,Dbciinient  Reproduction  Service      ^     f  ? 
P.O.Box  190 
Arlington;  Va/222 10 
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A  COMPARISON  UF  f'f^  t     |  SI  ONS  IN  STA 
AND  hfcDf  fU\L  ST  AN[V\fU)S  f  (H^ 
INSTITUTIONAL  DAY  LAfU. 


A  comparison  of  State  provisions  for  institutional 
'      *^  ^\  /   day  care  -   ,  ^ 


Program  designers,  developers,  and  policymakers  often  need  access  to  comparative 
information  about  the  standards  for  day  x:are  in  .the  various  States.  One  problem  with 
standards  for  day  care  is4hat  they  typicaily  fall  under  more  than  one  age'^icy  of  State 
government.  OftSn  standards  conflict,  and  agency  responsibility  overlaps  in  some  areas  and  is 
nonexistent  or  ambiguous  in  others.  As  a  consequence,  the  National  Program  on  Early 
Childhood  Education  undertook  to  collect  the  applicable  standards  covering  institutional  day 
care  and  to  prepare  a  report  comparing  provisions  across  the^  various  States,  The  report  also 
includes  a  universal  checklist  of  items- which  must  be  considered  in  setting  up  a  day  care 
program.  Jn  all,  the  standards  of  44  States  are  included  in  the  report.  The  responses  received 
from  the  remaining  sik  States^  indicated  that  their  guidelineJj  were  presently  unavailable  or  ^ 
were  in  the  process  of  being  revised.        *  *        '  \ 

The  variables  for  classifying  the  guidelines  werq,  developed  by  selecting  standards  from  a 
sample  of  six  States.  The  foremost  consideration  for  selecting  these  States  was  the  quantity  of 

'  Items  or  standards  rather  than  the  quality  of  their  guidelines.  States  with  fewer  listings  of 
standards  but  with  new  ideas  or  new  outlooks  on  old  ideas  were  examined  and  also  added  to 
the  list  of  variables.  This  technique  led  to  a  large  list  of  statements. 

Ten  principal  variables  were  identified;  Health,  nutrition,  fire  and  safety  standards,  staff 
requirements,  records,  parent  involvement,  sanitation,  equipment,  physical  facilities,  and 
curriculum.  Each  of  these  major  categories  contained  a  number  of  discrete  subcategories. 
The  subcategories  were  defined  by  lists  of  items.  For  ease  of  documentation,  these  items 
were  formulated  into  statements  to  which  "yes,"  ^nq,"  or  "no  provisions"  could  be 
responded.  Charts  were  prepared  showing  how  each  of  the  States'  standards  related  to  the  ' 
Items  in  the  uHiversal  set.'^Each  chart,  therefore,  gives  an  overall  visual  impression  of  the 
way  each  item  is  treated  in  each  of  the  States.  The  review  of  standards  was  completed  in 
1972  and  could  be  updated;  however,  it  still  serves  as  a  useful  document  of  the  kinds  of 
program  considerations  developers  must  make  in  order  to  design  models  for  national 

*  replication. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  early  childhood  education; 
specifically,  regulations  and  guidelines  for  developing  and 
operating  institutional  day  care  in  the  various  States. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Program  developers,  day  care  operators,  and  education 
policym-ikers  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goafs  "are  to  make  available,  in  concise  form,  the 
comparative  provisions  for  institutional  day  care  in  the 
various  States  and  to  provide  a  research,  information,  and 
reference  tool  needed  for  development  of  replicable  early 
childhood  program  models: 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Comparison  of  Provisions  might  be  used  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  day  care  franchisers  and  other 


policymakers,  and  planners  as  a  self-contained  reference 
tool. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

^No  internal  assessment  provisions  of  the  validity  or 
comprehensiveness  of  the  materials  are  provided  other  than 
the  Author's  assurances  of  good  research  practices. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  reports  of  harm  have  been  associated  with  the  use  of 
this  material.  Since  the  report  was  completed  in  1972  and 
Stale  guidelines  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  likely  that 
some  information  contained  in  the  report  is  not  up  to  date 
at  this  time.  However,  the  author's  experience  in  collecting 
and  analyzing  information  from  the  States  indicates  that  it 
would  be  difficult  Xo  keep  a  constantly  updated  version  of 
these  materials.  For  this  reason,  this  document  may  still  be 
useful  as  a  "best  effort"  in  compiling  a  large  amount  of 
disparate  information  into  concise  form. 
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A  CROSSCULTURAL   ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
CHILD  CAHL  SYSTEM 


An  overview  ofchild^care  systems  in  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  Israel  dnd  Chim 


This  overview  of  tlie  structure  and  operation  of  child-care  ^sterns  in  four  societies 
(United  States,  Sweden,  Israel,  and  China)  focuses  on  the  chjld,  the  parents,  the  child-care 
workers,  the  Government,  and  private  industry.  Child  care  in  each  of  these  societies  is 
discussed  in  terms  of  individual  or  group  orientation;  degree  of  diffusion  of  responsibility  for 
children;  and  contribution  of  children  to  group,  community,  and/or  larger  society  goals.  The 
paper  is  based  op.  cross-cultural  research  on  childhood  socializiition;  interviews  with  educators 
and  Government  official?;  a  collection  of  statistical  data  and  research  reports;  and  visits,  to 
day-care  centers,  schools,  and  playgrounds. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subjects  discussed  .in  this  paper  include:  Cross-cultural 
indies;  child-care  practices;  roles  of  child,  parent,  and 
OQVernment  in  society;  nursery  schools  and  day-care 
services,  mother  attitudes  toward  child  care;  and  child-care 
worlcers  and  trainiifg.  i 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

"This  overview  is* intended  primarily  for  persons 
responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  child- 
care  programs  and  services.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  social 
workers,  community  planners,  and  researchers. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  broaden  the  perspective  of  directors  of  child-care 
programs  and  services  (at  National,  State,  and  local  levels) 
by  describing  alternative  ways  societies  provide  for  child 
care  and  early  education. 
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A  bibliography  of  documented  abstracts  ofmateriais  in 
the  ERIC  system  t/mt  relate  to  daycare  programs 


This  updated  aijstract  bibliography  includes  document  abstracts  from  Research  'in  '- 
tducation  and  citations  of  journal  articles  in  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  from 
1969  to  1971.  The  topics  include:  Family  day  care,  daycare  centers,  child  development 
staff,  standards,  administration,  equipment,  parent  participation,  health  services,  physical  ' 
environment.  Federal  and  State  aid,  and  methods  of  evaluation. 


f 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bibliography  was  prepared  to  alert  day-care  teachers 
and  policymakers  io  materials  in  the  I^RIC  system  related 
to  day-care  programs  and  services.  It  is  also..pertinent  to 
researchers,  trainers  of  child-care  personnel  pr^)gram 
consultants,  and  students. 


V 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOiSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  isvto  provide  a  useful 
list  of  references  on  current  research  studies,  day-care 
programs  and  services,  and  standards  anrf  legislation  in 
response  to  a  growing^number  of  reque3ts  for  information 
on  day  care. 


||;iBRIC  aearai^houie  on  jsriy  OuMhood  Educatioa 
'^VIQd  ITint  ftan^hnuiiK  Ave. 


Howtad,  Conpaer 

.V  ■  ■ 
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DISCIPUNE    a\M1)  B(  HAVIOK    AIM  AliMRACT 
HIHl  lOCf^AI'MV 


1 


A  hibliography  of  ERIC  documents  on  disciplih^  and 
bcliavior  modification 


This  selective  bibliography  contains  references  to  ERIC  docunients  on  discipline  and 
behavior  modiflcation  of  yoiing  children.  Speciflc  topics  include  teacher  and  parent  behavior, 
^  and  classroom  practice  as  related *to  bhild  behavior  and  discipline.  The  citations  are  divided 
into  five  sectio)s:.j(I)  Regular  classroom,  (2)  teacher  training  and  teaching  technicjCies,  p) 
exceptional  child,  (4)  famify,,and  (5)  general.  Entries  were  taken  from  Research  in  Education 
(RIE),  April  [971  through  November  1973,  and  from  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education 
(CUE)r' January  1972  through  November  1973. 

Subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography  include:  Child  discipline  in  the 
classroom  and  at  home,  effects  of  udult-child  relationships  on  behavior,  behavior  modification 
arid  positive  reinforcement,  teacher  training  and  teaching  techniques,  and  behavior  problems 
related  to  th^  exceptional  child; 


..A 


INTENDC^D  US^kS  AND  BENEFICIARIES. 

This  bibliography  was  prepared  to  alert  teachers  and 

parents  to  materials  in  the  ERIC  system  relatcd^o  

discipline  and  behavior.  This  publication  woulfla  ho  be  of 
interest  to  adn^inistrators,^  social  worker^  psychologists,  and 
researchers.  \ 

1 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  current  listing  of  research 
reports,  guides,  and  articles  in  response  to  requests  for 
information  on  discipline  and  behavior.  .  ^ 


(Mknfldie). 
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>4  comparison  of  the  results  of  19  earty  childhood 
programs  of  the  1 960 's 


EARLY,  CHILDHOOD 
«  EDUCATION 

RDOSOOSbt 


The  1960's  was  an  especially  active  time  for  the  development  of  early  education" 
programs.  James  O.  Miller's  report  describes  the  historical  and  intellectual  background  of 
these  programs,  and  it  attempts  to. describe  briefly  the  comparative  jesults  achieved  by 
different  intervention  programs.  Mdler  also  presents  practical  recommendations' for 
su.bsequent  program  development  from  his  extensive  survey  of  available  programs.  Thfc'object 
of  the  review  is  to  .make  available  the  findings,  program  foundations,  and  materials  which 
have  emanated  from  these  models.  Miller  found  that  the  early,  1960's  development  of 
programs  in  early  education  was  continued  and  was  refined  in  the  latter  pa«  of  the  decarfe 
However,  additional  programs  did  not  develop  as  fast  after' 1968.  ' 

The  survey  contains  descriptions  of  19  early  childhood  programs.  Each  program  is'    '  •  " 
discussed  according  to  categories,  program  foundations,  instructional  system,  delivery, 
evaluation,  installation  and  maintenance  support  systems,  and  recommendations.  Miller  is 
former  head  of  the  National  Laboratory  on  Early  Childhood  Education.  Miller's  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  programs  is  compiled  for  both  the  general  reader  and  the  researcher 


SlJBJECT  kREA(S) 

Early  childhood  education:  Catalog  of  replicable  models 
and  Literajture  Survey.- 
^     Resume!  of  model  early^childhood  programs  tfre  provided 
for  ea.sy  reference  and  Comparison. 


INTENDEto  liSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


^  The  jntbnded, users  are  early  childhood  education 
^rcsearchefrs/  planners  ^nd  program  administrators^and 


ae>tfil^pcrs 


^  G(f/^fMi  OR  PURPaSE(S) 

Thd.major  goal  is  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  results  of 
educationaJ  research  and  development  on*  early  childhood 
models  during  the  1960*s.  v.  ^   ,         *  > 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.The  survey  is  a  self-contained  book. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  survey  used  the  following  criteria  to  select  programs: 
( 1 )  The  prograrp  was  developed  for  preprimary  children, 
ages  3-5,  (2)  the  program  had  an  education  component, 
(3)  available  literature  on  the  program  would  support 
replication,  (4)  the  program  is  considered  "successful"  by 
the  developer,  (5)  "success"' is  demonstrated  in  formal 
reports,  and  (6)  the  program  was  implenfented  in  the  . 
1960's. 

An  extensive  literature  search  was  conducted,  and -a 
bibliography  of  relevant  materials  was  compiled.  No  reports 
of  intellectual,  social,  or  sexual  bias  have  been  received 
from  the  survey.  The  author  has  made  every  rffort  to  be 
carefiil  and  conclusive  in  program  presentation  of  facts  and 
qualification  of  results.  Because  the  author  was  dependent 
upon  published  materials,  it  n\ust  be  cautioned  that  the 
survey  .cannot  include  ail  programs  implemented  in  the  late 
1960\s.. 
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.  Required  t(Sn\s 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed        ,  Cost  per  Item  in 

*  • "  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  If  Different 
from  Distributor 


Early  ChUdkood  Education  Program  and 
Research  SupporkjUterature:  A  St,aU  of  the 
Art  Review 


^  ,10,00 


MViUN^BtMUTRpB: 


If  Pfo jict,  Diii|6tor 

AVAItAULItV  ; 
imHf  pliMoPi  Ed$iMkm  >Ntnmi'  «iM^i, 


[MUM  ObUMkm  PNgnmi  MiditUuunKtCSiifftH 
iMnum^:  ASM*  oftlu^  IMtw'h  avkilabie  ^  cost.' 
oril.l6>fr«opy-;Oid«*toA:        ;  - 

-  LalorttiMy) 
3120  i9th  9i;  .  . 
St  Louis,  M».  «3139 


• 
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A  multimedia  information  unit  that  informs 
decisionmakers  of  alternative  early  childhood 
educational  models  for  grades  pre-K  to  3 


The  Early  cfiildhood  Information  Unit  is  designed  for  teachers,  administrators  parents 
and  community  people  who  have  ihe  responsibility  of  reviewing,  selecting,  and  implementine 
early  childhood  programs.  The  unit  is  developed  .to  inform  these  decisionmaliers  abouT  ^ 
mnovative  alternatives  in  the  education  of  young  children  from  preschool  through  the  3d 
grade.  The  unit  does  not  recommend  any  one  program;  flecisions  regarding  adoption/adaptation 
.  of  programs  should  be  made  by  the  local  school  community  in  lighifc  local  coCaints 
conditions,  and  resources.  This  multimedia  information  unit  containslhe  following  fwe  i'temS 

•  •    Reviews  of  Trends  in  Early  Childhood  Education  "-This  document  traces  influen  es' 
in  the  development  of  modern  approaches  to  early  childhood  education 

2  Audiovisual  briefings-Each  briefing  consists  of  one  filmstrip  and  one  audiotape-  (a) 
An  introductory  briefing,  which  provides  a  context  for  the  audiovisual  briefings  on  individual  ^ 

rookr?",H  °J  '"^  "^j"^-^^^^^     -"^'"^  P-g--^  -^'y  differ  and  w  at  to 

look  for  in  the  program  briefings;  (b)  program  briefings,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  show 
flow  the  program  is  carried  out  in  one  classroom." 

ninin!  nr°^"'"  '       '°  ^^"P^^^  Comprehensive  report  on"  each  of  the  -8 

S rial  S  °"  S-'^       °bi-'-es,  content  and 

adSratt  r*".'  professional  and  "paraprofessional  training, 

o?r  pJograni  '  ''^^^'"P'"^"*  ^"^  evaluation, '.nd  ,he  history 

Dro.Lw.?r  .''"'"'^^^''-There  is  a  3-  to  6-paie  summary  of  each  of  se,?en  additional 
programs  deservmg  of  the  user's  consideration.  ^ '  . 

5.  A  selected  bibliography.  ,  ■  ' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

"  The  subject  area  is  early  childhood  education 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  school  administrators,  teachers, 
apd  parents  concerned  with  reviewing  alternative  early 
childhoqd  mddels  for  adoption.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ♦ 

The  purp0!5e  is  to  inform  decisionmakers  in  early 
childhood  education  about  alternative  models. 

PATTERNS  OF^USE 

Users  are  encoura^erf  to  follow  thc^rcview  procedure; 
XI)  Review  the  introdljctory  film,  (2)  read  program 


summaries,  (3)  discuss  the  relevance  olT  programs  to  local 
peeds;(4)  review  program  briefing,  (5)  read  program 
report^  and  (6)  discuss  and  determine  the  appropriate 
program  to  meet  local  needs.  ( 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^' 

Three  or  four  sessions  of  1  and  M/2  hours  each  are 
required. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  product  has  been  tested  with  approximately  150 
teachers  and  administrators  in  early  childiiood  education. 
Data  substantiate  claims  of  knowledge  gains  and  value  of 
the  unit. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


'Replaceme^it  RaVe 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Early  Childhood  In/or f nation  Umt 


J  copy  per  learner 


88.50 


When  worn 


Educational 
Products-Information 
Exchange  Institute, 
46a.  West  St.",  NcMS; 
York,  N.Y,  1 00 1 4 


DEVEUHftt/AOTHOR: 
F«f  West  hibon^  iUieif^ii  Hmk; 

:  EdueiSm  Wnik$sM  bKfofMMttkM  Esduo^  bMtttule 
New  Voric,  N.Y.  10014 
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A  comprehensive  listing  of  early  childhoo({newsletters, 
journals,  and  magazines 


This  document  presents  a  guide  to  newsletters  and  other  serial  publications  concerned 
with  topics  of  interest  to  educators  and  researchers  working  with  young  children.  The  guide 
IS  divided  into  three  main  areas:  (1)  General  early  childhood  newsletters;  (2)  special  interest 
newsletters,  including  newsletters  on  such  topics  as  bilingual/biracial  education,  legislative 
developments,  o^  education,  parent  education/involvement,  special  projects,. television,  and 
educational  trends;V^nd  (3)  selected  journals  and  magazines.  Each  newsletter  listing  contains 
the  title  of  publication,  scope  note,  price,  frequency  of  publication,  approximate  number  of 
pages  per. issue,  and  ordering  address.  The  same  information,  except  for  scope  notes  and 
number  of  pages,  js  provided  for  the  journals  and  magazines. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  publication  was  compiled  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  news  sources  for  teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  and  re^archers  involved  in  preschool, 
kindergarten,  and  elementary  school  education! 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)       '   ^  ' 

,  The  goal  of  .this  publication  is  to  make  easily  available  a 
useful  list  of  early  childhood  information  sources.' 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  RESEARCH  SECOND 
THOUGHTS  AMD  NEXT  STEPS 


Ah  overview  of  early  childhood' research  for  those  *  * 

coimnied  with  future  pjanning  - 

This  pkper  reviews  recent  early  gfiUdhood  research  studies  and  indicates  areas  in  which 
research  is  still  needed.  Project  Head  Start  has  had  the  e'ffect  of, helping  developmental  ' 
'psychology  to  be;come  more  comprehensive  and  less  ethnocentric  than  previously. 
Developmental  psychologists  are  now  studying  infants  and  toddlers,  and  the  preschool  child^s 
total  functioning.  Educational  researchers  aje  currently  reacting  to  the  apparent  failure  of 
public  preschool  programs  to'  improve  the  later  school  achi.evcment  of  disadvantaged 
children.  The  trend  will  probably  be  toward  a  wider  range  of  options  concerning  types  of 
early  education.  Developmental  research  in  early^  education,  involving  studies  of  how  and 
when  particular  skills  and  content  can  best  be  learned,  is  necessary  to  create  an  effective 
instructional  program.  Little  research  has  been  done  on  the  developmental  characteristics  of 
3-  and  4-year-olds,  and  few  instructional  programs  have  recognized  the  important  role  fantasy 
and  spontaneous  play  have  in  a  child^s  cognitive  development.  The  scope  of  research  in  early 
^childhood  education  needs  to  be  broadened  and  put  into  a  more  comprehensive 
developmental  framework.  Researchers  might  investigate  the  child,  the  child's  family,  the 
classroom  teaching,  the  teacher  role,  institutional  setting,  and  research  and  the  researcher. 


SUBJECT  AftEA(S) 

•  »  ♦ 

Subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  include  developmental 
psychology,  educational  Research,  and  preschool  programs 
and  preschool  learning. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  publication  was  designed  for  researchers, 
'administrators,/ and  teacher  trainers. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  s>f  this  publication  is  lo  present  an  overview 
of  early  childhood  research  to  educators  concerned  with 
planning  future  research. 


lid.  lb  w  76s;i£ii  (  $i.9s 
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Bibliography  of  108  ERIC  docufnents  on  parent  education 
and  involvement  during  children  *s  preschool  years 


This  selective  bibliography  cites  108  ERIC  documents  on  parent  education  and  parent 
involvement  during *the. child's  preschool  years.  Included  are  reports  from  both  home-based 
and  center-based  programs  (such  as  Home  Start  and  Head  Start),  Entries  are  from  Research 
in  Education  (RIE),  October  1970  through  April  1974,  and  from  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education  (CIJE),  May  1970  through  April  1974, 

Subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography  include:  Parent  education,  home- 
based  programs  and  home  visiting,  parent  participation  in  early  childhood  education,  and 
parent-child  relationship.  • 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bibliography  was  prepared  to  alert  early  childhood 
teachers  and  administrators  to  materials  in  the  ERIC 
system  related  to  various  aspects  of  parent  programs.  This 
publication  would  also  be  of  interest  to  researchers,  teacher 
trainers,  program  consultants,  and  students. 

\ 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  product  is  to  provide  a  useful  list  of 
references  on  current  research  studies,  program 
descrip^ns,  and  evaluations  in  response  to  numerous^ 
requests  for  information  on  parent  education. 


$»EVBU»m/AtJTH<»: 

Ouldbood  Education 

at  61801 

:^miii5;^jit  (mkwfiSic),  $4:43 


|^':fllM  'iMtiMie'.  ft«in'  ^"'deydtope'r- W  '$1 .60.' 


'SflBifMt§t-0i  GithicitfcMi 
W/*^  W«it  rtemaylvwitt  Ave. 
/  t€  iirteu.  HI  61801  . 
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ISSUES  AND  PROCEDURES  lf\J  TESTING 
YOUNG  CHILDREN    FRIC  TM  REPORT  37 
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A  report  discussing  characteristics  of  children  and 
the  limitations  of  testing  when  small  children  are 
examined 


i  T 


Anyone  who  uses  tests  for  educational  evaluation  must  be  alert  to  the  kinds  of  decisions 
which  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  test  results.  Those  who  work  with  children  must  be 
aware  of  both  the  developmental  characteristics  of  children  and  the  limitations  of  testing 
when  small  children  are  examined.  Tests  can  ^e  valuable  sources  of  data  for  decisionmaking 
The  choice  of  a  test  will  depend  oh  the  type  of  decision  to  be  made.  Decisions  involving 
program  planning,  program  evaluation,  screening,  and  administration  piay  require  different 
kinds  of  instruments;  and  different  criteria  should  be  used  in  test  selection.  Some  of  the 
criteria  outlmed  are:  Timeliness;  efficiency;  face,  content,  discriminant,  criterion,  and 
edumetric  validity;  test  reliability;  and  test  bias. 

This  product  djscusses  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  domains  in  relation  to 
determining  which  test  chara<^teristics  are  important  for  a  particular  educational  decision 
Some  strategics  which  offer  effective  ways  to  obtain  more  valid  assessment  data  are 
presented  along  with  comments  on  alternative  methods  of  testing.  Finally,  the  product 
stresses  the  importance  of  protecting  human  rights  and  the.  rights  of  children  in  testing. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

^  — 

Evaluation,  the  selection  of  tests  for  programs  involving 
young  children,  and  the  use  of  lest  datg  for  decisionmaking. 

INTENDED  USER?  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  teachers,  school  administrators, 
State  and  local  education  agencies,  program  and  project* 
directors,  program  evaluators,  novice  researchers,  and 
school  board  members.  Primary  beneficiaries  are  school 
and  program  administrators. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPbSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are:  (1)  To  translate  research  and 
technical  information  so  that  it  can  be  applied  by 
practitioners  and  (2)  to  present  a  basic  overview  of  the 
major  issues  and  problejns  in  testing  young  children.  > 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  initial  manuscript  for  this  paper  was  submitted  to  a 
number  of  measurement  experts  for  review.  The  authors 
then  incorporated  their  comments  and  suggestions  into  a 
second  draft  which  was  reviewed  in  a  similar  manner. 


''''^^^^'^ ^^^^ 
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DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  PARENT  GROUPS, 
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HOME  ORIENTED  Pf^  E.SCHIHOL  PROUHAMS 
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Two  resource, documents,  a  parent  guide  and  a  parent 
coordinator  guide,  to  increase  parent  effectiveness  in 
fostering  learning  and  development  in  their  preschool 
.children 


The  Discussion  Guide  for  Parent  Groups  is  two  resource  documents^for  home-oriented, 
early  childhood  education  programs:  Parent  Coordinator  Guide  and  a  Parent  Guide.'lX  has  ■ 
as  its  aims:  (1)  To  assist  parents  in  organizing  and  operating  regular  parent  meetings  that 
focus  on  their  young  children's  learning  and  development;  (2)  to  provide  professionally 
sound  perspectives  on  issues  that  relate  to  young  children;  e.g.,  health,  discipline,  nutrition,^ 
growth  and  development  of  the  child,  childrearing,  interests  of  the  adult  and  child,  parents' 
roles,  budgeting  family  money,  understanding  child's  play,  concepts,  and  community 
resources;  and  (3)  to  motivate  the  parent  to  participate  in  the  parent  group  by  providing  for 
the  parent's  own  needs  through  interesting  adult  crafts  and  activities.  Some  meetings. will  be 
primarily  discussion  among  parents,  ^nd  ^thers  will  use  guest* resource  persons  such  as 
physicians,  special  educators,  and  nutritionists.  Social  times  and  business  activities  ar^ 
provided  for  in  the  guide.  Perspectives  on  issues  that  relate  to  young  children  are  structured 
on*  the  basis  of  58  child  developmental  competencies  to  direct  parental  attention  to  the  range 
of  developmental  issues  which  \hcy  may  encounter  and  to  alert  them  to  developmental 
progressions.  •  ' 

The  materials  were  developed  in  recognition  of  the  recent  dramatic  increase  in  programs 
emphasizing  parents'  involvement  in  their  children's  learning  and  development.  A  survey 
revealed  the  need  for  materials  that  were  empirically  based  and  oriented  to  having  parents 
take  an  active  role  as  the  child's  teacher.  It  is  recognized  that  the  parent  group  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  early  childhood  programs,  particularly  when  coupled  with  specific  training  of  the 
individual  parents  to  work  with  their  own  children. 

>Tfie  Parent  Coordinator  Guide  is  used  by  a  professional  to  assAt  parent  groups 'in 
organization  and  operation.  Although  the  coordinator  may  need  to  help  start  groups,  the 
coordinator  does  hot  operate  the  groups;  the  parents  do.  The  Parent  Guide  explains  to 
parents  the  importance  of  their  participation  in  their  child's  learning  and  provides  suggestions 
for  the  conduct  of  parent  meetings.  Both  guides  contain  a  common  group  of  materials  on 
field  trips,  activities,  possible  topics  for  parent  meetings,  and  adult  crafts. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  early  childhood  development  and 
its  promotion  through  parent  involvement. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  parents  of  children  in  home- 
oriented  preschool  education, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  y 

The  purpose  of  the  guides  is  to  enhance  the  parent's 
effectiveness  as  the  child  s  teacher  by  creating  a  parent 
group  whirh  provides  the  parent  with  a  sounding  board, 
mutual  support,  and  information  about  the  young  child. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Several  patterns  of  group  organization  are  considered.  A 
paraprofessional  home  visitor  may  serve  as  leader,  parents 

'    ^-  •  527 
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may  elect  leaders  or  have  a  rotating  leadership,  or  a 
professional's  services  may  be  engaged.  ' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment- provisions  are  not  provided.  These  should  be 
developed  during  1976  if  the  necessary  support  is  provided. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS   ,  • 

Meetings  mtiy  be  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly,  usually 
for  about  1-1/2  hours. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  professional  coordinator  is  required  to  serviceu*the 
parent  groups  in  a  region.  This  person  will  normally  have 
other  responsibilities  in  a  home-oriented  effort  in  addition  - 
to  these.  Meetings  may  be  held  in  the  neighborhood  school 
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or  other  available  spaces.  It  is  important  to  find  a  "neutral 
location   in  the  community. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

One  professional  parent  group  coordinator  is  required  for 
a  large  county  school  system.  This  will  normally  be  a 
master's  level  person,  skilled  in  interpersonal  processes, 
child  development,  and  administration. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  and  claims  cannot  be  made  until  the 
n^aterials  are  field  tested.  All  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  design  thesef  products  to  be  physically  and 
psychologically  harmless  and  without  sex,  racial,  or  other 
social  bias.  They  will  be  ready  by  1976  and  tested  if 
support  is,  provided. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ouaniily  Needed 


Parent  coordinator  guide 
Parent  guide 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


'  1  per  coordinator 
I  per  family 


♦Currently  in  development  and  production;  cost  not  estimated. 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost- 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor  . 


OiVELOrSR/AUTHOK: 
^  Marketable  FMkk)!  Edoottioii  JPrognun 
^  iSrt^*^  Ulkiiiitory,  fee.  (AEL) 


I  ^  rto.  iiM  t34t 

&<%iflrttott/W;Vai  '25325 


^2^^  iQ>|i»Vattl>«^  1975. 
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4  bibliography  of  123  ERIC  documents  on  the  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through  programs 


This  selective  abstract  bibliography  cites  123  recent  ERIC  documents  about  Project 
Head  Start  and  Project  Follow  Through,  tncludedvai:^  reports  of  research,  evaluation,  and  . 
program  descriptions.  Entries  were  taken  from  Research  in  Education '(ME)  ^nd  from  Current 
Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  January  1972  through  August  1974.  The  bibliography 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  Head  Start,  Head  Start  Test  Collection,  and  Follow  Through." 


SUBJECT  ARE A(S) 

— •  -  '     -  ^ 
Subject  area^  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography 
include:  (I)  Federal  program  descriptions  and  program 
evaluation,  (2)  measurement  instruments  and  preschool 
tests,  (3)  intervention  programs  for  young  children,  and 
(4)  child  development  and  parent  participation. 
»> 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bibliography  was  compiled  to  alert  policymakers, 
child  care  center  directors,  teachers,  and  researchers  to 


materials  in  the  ERIC  system  related  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  Federal  compensatory  education  programs 
for  young  children. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  bibliography  is^  to  provide  references  to 
recent  programs,  research,  evaluation  reports,  and 
measurement  instruments  related  to  Projects  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through. 


:(ptp^)»vidd  $0.26  (poilga|e).  Or^t  ttomy  .  ^ 
.  ERIC  Ikwameht  Repit)dMtiott  Serii)  - 

P.O.  tox  m  ^  ! 

ArJt0fton>  V««  22210  / 

This  product  if  also  aviulable  from  the  producer*  CaUtog 
No.  J  22,  tor  $2.  Order  from: 
Publtcatioiii  OfHce/IREC 
Univertity^  of  lUinois  . 
^   College  of  Education 

SOS  West  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Urbana,  Hi.  61801 
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INfAfXjT   H)U(^Ml()N  ANO  ST  IMi  Jl  A  ] 
M  l()(,f,  APUN' 


A  bibliography  of  research  reports  on  infant  education 
anV  stimulation 


This  extensive  bibliography  provides  references  to  programs  and  persons  responsible  for 
S."^T.     ?  '"'^''"^  '°  stipulation,  educatioif.  and  assessment  of  such 

Dr?/raml  r^rl?"f  T  T"^"^  ^PP'^^^MD  Curriculums  for  infant  education  " 

nZT'  ^?       I  '^"'^  °f  caregivers  and  teachers  of  infants; 

(3)  descriptions  and  research  reports  of  infant  stimulation  and  education  projects  or 
experiments;  (4)  monitoring  infant  development -and  education  projects-testing  and 
evaluation;  (5)  infant  care  and  development  references  useful  fof  background  knowledge  on 

'^^nLZ%  ^^'^""tion;  and  (6)  equipment,  health,  and  environmental  characteristics  and 
bianuaras  tor  infant-care  settings. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography 
include:  Infants;  infant  stimulation;  training  of  child-care 
workers;  and  standards,  evaluation,  curriculum.' and 
equipment  for  infant  programs. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES: 

This  bibliography  v^as  prepared  to-  alert  directors  of 
infant  and  toddler  programs,  teacher  trainers,  and  teachers 


to  materials  concerning  infant  care  and  stimulation.  Ft  also 
would  be  of  interest  to  researchers,  program  consultants, 
psychologists  and  social  workers,  and  parents. 

GOALfS)  OR«PURPOSE{S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  bibliography  of 
research  reports  and  articles  on  infant  education  and 
stimulation.  ''  afr 


DBVBLOnm/AimiOR: 

EMCqitoiiRf^  oa  Bariy  ChUdhood  EducatioD  . 
MS  W<iii  pMWqftvanfai  Ave. 
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A  publication  of  selected  presentations  of  a  National 
Conference  on  Open  Education 


This- document  stipulates  further  study  of  open  education.  The  publication  is  an  edited 
version  of.  selected  presentations  and  paneFs  of  "the  American  Association  o£  tlementary- 
Kindergarten-Nursery  Educators'  National  Research  Conference  on  Open  Education. 
Conference  papers  Jnclude  the  following:  **Current  Research  in  Open  Informal  Education/* 
**Search  and  Research/'  **Research  and  Assessment  Strategy/'  **Open  Education*  and  internal 
^  Locus  of  Control/'  and  **Practical  Applications  of  Research/'  Two  additional  papers 
presented  by  the  directors  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher.  Education  and  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education  concern  problems  and  issues  in  research  on 
open  education  and  preparing  educational  personnel  for  open  ^schools. 


research  and  experimentation  to  find  ways  to  attain  the 
potentialities  of  the  concept. 

,GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  document  serves  ^to  provide  a  broad  perspective  on 
open  education  research,  and  to  highlight  the,  strengths  of 
the  open  education  concept  and  provide  some  thoughtful 
reservations., 


SUBJECT  are:a(S) 

Subject  area  is\ecent  research  on  open  education. 
INTENDED  USERs\nD  BENEFICIARIES 

This  document  wijl  be  of  value  to  the  entire  educational 
community  concerned  wi^h  the  improvement  of  education 
hy  practicing  the  open  educ„..on  concept.  The  publication 
has  a  potentiality  for  movin'g  people  toward  further 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

,  ERIC  Ckaringhoiuw  on  Te«cher^lpdu«Ation 
/  One  Dupcmt  Circle  NWn  Suite 
,  Wuhinfton*  D.C.  20036 

,<D.  Owain  HMum,  AiiOor 
lO0i  IWNlb^ 
LUiM  IfjRK.  Author' 

^AVAILAilLltY 

y  509,  $0;76  (mfcrofiche),  18,24 

j^pper).  add  $p.34^(postate).  Order  from: 

ERIC  Document.ReproductkMrService 

r;0.  Bo«-I90        - ;  -  ' 

Ariington,  V*.  22210 
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MOVEMENT  EDUCATION  FOR  PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS  . 
(NATIONAL  PROGRAM  ON  EARLY 
CHILDHOOa  EDUCATION) 


An  illustrated  discussion  of  physical  exercise  needs  of 
preschool  children 


The  need  to  develop  inschool  programs  of  movement  education  for  young  children  is 
described  in  this  nontechnical  and  thoroughly  illustrated  ^book.  The  book  is  intended' for 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  general  public.  It  discusses  the  value  and  variety  bf  movement 
experiences  and  the  importance  of  fostering  them  throughout  life.  Many  photographs  of  ^ 
children  using  their  bodies  Jn  various  ways  add  significantly  to  the  text.  The  normal  child^s 
movement  needs  are  explored  and  identified.  Some  requirements  for  an  instructional  program 
which  will  meet  these  needs  are  suggested. 

The  book  was  intended  to  be  one  component  of  a  movement  education  curriculum  to 
include  activities,  teacher  training,  resource  materials,  and  recordkeeping  procedures. 
However,  fun.ding  for  the  project  was  phased  out  before  development  was  complete. 


SUBJECT  ARE/\(S) 

The  subject  area  is  early  childhood  education;  specifically 
program  rationale  and  guidelines. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers  and  parents  of  preschool  children  and  the 
general  public  are  the  intended  users, 

GO/\L(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  about  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  for  programs  to  promote  movement 
education  for  normal  preschool  children. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This'' product  is  a  selfcontained  book  of  information 
which  may  be  read  and  applied  in  almost'  any  evervdav 
situation,  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  I  hour  of  reading  time  is  required. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

CEMREL,  Inc.,  has  received  no  reports  of  harm  resulting 
from  the  use  of  these  materials.  The  authors  have 
attempted  to  be  fair  and  unbiased  in  presenting  their  ideas. 
The  rationale  for  a  movement  education  program  was 
based  upon  surveys  of  available  curriculum  materials  and 
upon  the  experience  of  the  product  developers  in  teav^hing 
movement  l  and  movement  theory  to  children  and  adults.  ' 
The  product  developers  all  taught  at  the  Movement 
Behavior  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  California,  Los' 
Angeles.  It  was  concluded  that  a  preschwol  movement 
program  based  on  the  basic  phenomena  of  force,  space, 
and  time  arfd  set  in^i  context  that  would  introduce 
movement  experiences  through  play  woi^ld  contribute 
significantly  to  a  field  dominated  (when  planned 
experiences  are  introduced  at  all)  by  physical. development 
games  or  creative  expressiveness  through  dance.  Program 
development  was  begun  to  Meet  this  identified  need,  but  ' 
funds  were  phased  out  before  testing,  evaluation,  and 
revision  could  be  completed.  Therefore,  the  primary  claim 
was  made  for  this  rationale  is  that  is  articulates  a  need  still 
unmet  in  early  childhood  education. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

I  1 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Movement  Education  for  Preschool 
Progrdms  (book)  ^ 


1 


'"-V    ,      •   '     .  ^ 


•  1972  copyright  Movemekt 
(fomtrly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Edic^tioosl 

^  jm  s^st  -    I 

g>St.  .Loui«,  Ma  '63139  • 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARLY  CHIID  ' 
DtVLLOPM^Nl   PROGRAMS    SOMt  MNOINOS 
F  fU)M  RLSt  ARCM 


An  ovemew  of  preschool  studies  afuJ  programs  of  the 

mo's  ^ 


prenatal 
dren.  Included  are 


^     Information  on  the  preschool  years»  which  Has  emerged  from  the  pioneering  studies  and 
programs  of  the  I960*s»  is  reviewed  and  intcr^Jrctcd  with -regard  to  implications  for  current 
and  future  policy.  Limitations  of  knowledge  in  this  area  are  noted  dnd  attributed  to. 
inadequa\sies  in  the^ related  research.  Four  general  fihdingrare  reviewed  and  discussc^: 

I.  The  importance'tTf  the  first  S  years  of  life  incorporate^  research  on 
development  and  infants*  motor,  cognitive,  and  linguistic  abilities. 

s      2..  There  exists  a  diverse  technology  for  teaching  families  of  young  chi^.^   

an  overview  of  experhnchtal  programs  concerned  with  cognitive  development  and  school 
achievement/ a  review  of  the  Head  Start  literature,  and  a  tentative  comparison  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  approaches  to  early  experience  derivetj  from  the  Planned  Variation 
Study.  •  ^ 

3.  Continuity  of.  human  development  is  vl'tal  to  maximize  program  effects.  Methods  are 
suggested  that  might  provide  continuity  between  presjcfhool  and  primary  school  experiences. 

4.  The  importance  of  multiple  influences  on  children  is  reaffirmed.  There  is  a  need"  for 
alternatives  that  strengthen  the  family  as  the  primary  childrearing  agent,  instead  of 
Encouraging  families  to  place  their  children  in  day  care.  -t 

Subjects..discussed  in  this,  paper  include:  early  exp^rieftce  and  preschool  programs; 
research  on^^reschool  learning,  cognitive  and  motor  development;  coqipensatory  education; 
home  visits  and  parenthood  education;  family  and  special  influence  oii  young  children;  and 
educational  innovation.     *    ^       .  I  i 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES        .         ,   ,  ^ 

This  program  is  designed  for  educators,  adminij>trators, 
and  policymakers  responsible  for  planning  and  . 
implementing  earl>  childhood  programs  It     also  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  other  personnel  mvolved  in  these 
programs. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PI  Rp6sE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  present  an  overview  of 
what  has  been  learned  from  the  experimental  studies  and 
programs  of  the  1960's  and  to  suggest  directions  for  early  ^ 
childhood  programs  in  futu^;c.>ears. 


P^Mi|»«r).  aMmll  (Mi^ 

I  P.O.  B<n  190      '  « 
I  Artimton,  V«.  22210 
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A  two-volume  survey  of  nine  model  prescltool  programs 


J 


This  two-volume  information  survey  provides  descriptions  and  sample  materials  on  nine 
preschool  programs.  The  book  can  be  used  by  day  care  implemcnters  and  other  school 
dcci^sionmakers''tO  ' decide  which  programs  are  most  applicable  to  their  needs,  teaching  * 
plulosophy,^and 'Situation.  Five  types  of  programs  are  surveyed:  Open  classroom,  bilingual, 
structured  classroorn,  individualized,  and  noninstitutional. 

Each  model  program  is. discussed  in  tern^s  of  its  basic  philosophy,  instructional  system, 
installation^and  maintenance  systems,  and  evaluation.  The  criteria  for  selecting  programs  for 
tlic  sijrvey  wefe  that  they  be  well  defined,  easily'transportable,  within  reasonable  ecOnon^ic 
^reacfi,  and  consistent  in  attaining  positive  educational  goals.  Also,  programs  \yere' selected 
from  categories  that  would  illustrate  the  current 'dive?sity  of  educationsH' approaches.  The 
programs  chosen  are  for  4-  to  6-year-old  children,  although  particular  programs  might  extend 
aboye  or  below  this  general  age  group.  The  choice  of  population  was  intended  deliberately 
to  span  the  preschool  and  early,  elementary  years  because  it  was  felt  that  local  initiative 
could  be  encouraged  and  institutional  innovation  simultaneously  fostered  by  focusing. on 
programs  that  could^be  applied,  either  by 'interested  community  groups  or  through  the  more 
^  fotmal  channels  of  the  educational  system. 

Nearly  alt  th^  programs  surveyed  were  disseminated  as  part  of  the  national  Follow 
Through  Program.  The  programs  included  are:  Tucson  Early  Education  Model,  Education- 
Development  Center,  Approach,  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  (Southwest  Educational 
De,velopment  Laboratory), The  Oral  Language  Program  (SouthNvestem  Cooperative 
^ducational  Laboratory),  The  DARCEE/NPECE  Preschool  Program?  The  Behavior  Analy.<5is 
Wan,  The  Responsive  Model  Program\  The  Primary  Education  Project,  and  The  Florida^  - 
Parent  Education  Approach.  ,  . 


1 


SUBJECT  nf\REA(9)       .  > 

The  subjc^?«rrea  ns  early  childhood  education, 
specifically,  a  literature  survey  cf  available  program  models. 

^TENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are^da>  care  implementers»  school 
administrators,  cummuni(^^i;^\iljips»  and  teachers  mtercsted 
in  choosing  among  available  early  education  modejs. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is"  to  provide  a  tool  by  which  school 
decisionmakers  can  maL^  informed  choices  among  earl> 
education  programs  and  can  choo?^  programs  (or 'a  variety 
of  programs)  based  on  the  educatioRAJ  philosophies* 
physical  requirements,  niaterials,-and  c^sts  inherent  in 
them.       N  « 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  is  printed  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume 
contains  program  re'sume's  and  comparative  information. 
The  second  vdlume  includes  samples  of  Jessons  and  other 
actual  classroom  materials  typical  of  each  program 
reviewed  The  tvio  volumes  are  a  self-contained  information 
resource  for  selecting  and  evaluating  sample  programs. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLA5MS 

The  developers  have  not  received  any  reports  of  harm 
associated'with  the  use  of  this  product.  Programs  selected 
for  review  were  largely  ihose  developed  out  of  the  Follow 
Through  Program  and  were,  therefore,  required  to  meet  all 
Federal  standards  of  fa>rness/  i^ocial  equality,  and 
effectiveness  during  their  development  and  installation. 
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Required  Items 


A^(/i^  Model  Programs 
Volume  I 

Volume  II  (Appendix) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity.  Needed  ' 


I  each 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


8.00 
6.00 


Replacement  Rate 
afid  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


IfEVELOPER/AUT^pR: 

*^ 

National  Pi'efrain.  oa  Early  Childhood  EdiicaUon 

>i^;.,CEMRIEE,;'Jhc,-.:; 

(Formerly  Central  Midwe«em  Regional  Educationiil 
■  Q    Laboratory!  t  .  '  ,  ' 

V  '3120  59tb;st.^-' ;  , 

C^^SlA^wW  Mo.  63139       .     :  " 

r.:\Hafr])Kellyrmjia'  Director  \ 

Kat^it\S; JU>|^r$,  product  D^vclop^r 
.jkVAILi^ILITY^.    "     '  /'V:/-    .u    '  r 

\:^  ,Nin€  M^  Young  ChUdren  cw\t%  a  1972 

wpynm,  topics,  tw:^  availabie  from  the  dbtributon 

^;  (Formerly  Central  Mi^e^ter^  Rej^  Educational 

-fcaboraton^jL^-'/;-''        "C-'^':'  - 

^:  3120  59tb{;^   :   ' '    r  J^ 
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A  comparison  of  the  educational  outcomes  of  alternative 
teaching  methods 


This  paper  suggests  that,  under  the  influence  of  curriculum  developers,  research  and 
development  disseminators,  and  general  cultural  influences,  teachers  of  young  children  too 
often  perceive  that  part  of  their  role  is  to  keep  their  children  excited  (at  a  high  level  of 
responsiveness)  or  **turned  on."  This  perception  can  lead  to  child  dependence  on  and 
expectation  of  adult-induced  excitement,  absence  of  opportunity  for  children  to  learn  to 
engage  i-  sustained  work,  and  teacher  reliance  on  superficial  tricks  and  gimmicks.  It  is 
recommended  that  teachers  encourage  the  children  to  participate  in  sustained  activities  that 
have  more  lasting  educational  value. 

.i^ubjects  discussed  in  this  paper  include:  Early  childhood  educational  theories,  teaching 
techniques,  teacher  role  and  responsibility,  classroom  environment,  learning  activities,, and 
student  responses.  * 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  paper  is  designed  to  make  teachers  and  child 
caregivers  aware  of  some  of  the  implications  of  various 
teaching  technfques.  Administrators,  curriculum  developers, 
and  teacher  trainers  would  also  find  this  paper  of  interest. 


GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  caution  early  childhood 
educators  about  confusing  education  with  excitement, 
thereby  cheating  children  of  opportunities  to  gain 
satisfacfion  from  sustained  efforts. 


JMEVELOPCK/AlJTHORt 

M  ERIC  Cleariufhouse  on  Early  Childhood  Educmtton 
-»0S  W^t-Peun$yb^M9^  Ave. 
Ui:b«iia/IU,  61801 


NbrED  0%  263;$a76  (infcrofk^  ^ 
Jfeld  i^         Reprodoccion  Servicer  / 
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PARENTING  MATERIALS  INFORMATION 
CENTER  (PMIC) 


A  system  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
parenting  trmterials  in  basic  child  cdre  practices 


The  purpose  of  ^the  Parenting  Materials  Information  Center  is  to  gather,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  information  about  parenting  materials,  proems,  and  resources-both  those 
currently  available  and  those  in  varying  stages  of  develoAent.  Individual  items  such  as 
books,  pamphlets,  booklets,  films,  filmstrips,  videotapes,  sides,  and  audiotapes  are  included 
as  well  as  sets  of  materials  or  total  programs  which  include  a  variety  of  individual  items. 

The  program  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  "producers"  of 
parenting  materials  (often  small  local  projects  without  access  to  a  distribution  network)  and 
the  "consumers,"  parents,  and  those  working  with  parents  in  improving  parenting  skills  and 
Jcnowledge  in  basic  child  care  practices.  Although  some  materials  and  program  ideas  for  use 
in  parent  training  and  training  of. adults  who  work  with  children  do  exist,  presently  they  are 
scattered,  and  for  the  most  part,  are  known  and  used  primarily  at  the  local  level— often  by 
.   the  originators  at  a  given  community  site  or  school  district.  Thus,  the  materials  are  largely 
inaccessible.  With  the  increased  interest  and  emphasis  on  inclusion  of  parents,  particularly 
parents  of  young  children,  in  the  educational  development  of  their  children,  the  need  for 
information  and  access  about  existing  materials  has  increased  greatly. 

Identifying,  collecting,  and  cataloging  of  parenting  materials,  programs,  and  resource^ 
were  initiated  in  February  1974  and  are  a  continuing  process.  The  PMIC  uses  a  prX)cess'of  ' 
analysis  to  provide  nonevaluative  information  about  the  characteristics  of  each  material 
included  in  the  collection.  This  information  is  recorded  on  a  standard  form,  which  also 
includes  indexing  data  by  means  of  descriptor  terms  specifying  the  content  area, 
age/developmental  level,  format. of  materials,  target  audience,  and  other  characteristics  such 
as  language,  reading  difficulty,  and  availability. 

Intermediate  products  currently  available  include  a  guide  to  the  materials  collected, 
listed  alphabetically  within  format  classifications  (e.g.,  books,  booklets,  programs,  and 
audiovisual  materials).  The  first  listing  and  two  supplements  have  been  printed,  and  guides\o 
the  materials  collected  are  being  compiled  by  major  content  areas.  A  pilot  version  of  the 
User's  Handbook  and  Descriptor  Dictionary  has  been  prepared  for  developmental  purposes 
only;  it  is  not  available  for  wide  distribution, 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  as  parents  and  professionals  and  par^iprofessionals  in  the 

Materials  are  being  collected  in  the  following  major          -      social  services  (e.g.,  health,  welfare,  and  adult  and  career 

content  areas  related  to  parenting.  Preacademic  contents,.  education)  who  work  with  self-development  of  parents  as 

child  abuse  and  neglect,  disciplme,  early  childhood  '  individuals  Other  professionals  involved  in  training  teachers 
activities  and  play,  exceptional  children,  family,  group  paraprofessionals  can  also  use  the  PMIC  to  get 

relations  and  training,  health  care  and  safety  education,  information  about  parenting  materials.  Finally,  users  will  be 
language  and  intellectual  development,                       '  parents  themselves,  for  use  in  their  roles  as  advisers  - 

multiethnic/multicultural  heritage  and  contents,  ^"^  decisionmakers  in  programs,  as  well  as  for  their  own 

parent/school/community  involvement,  parenting  education,  personal  and  family  development, 
physical  development,  pregnancy  and  birth,  sexual 

development  and  education,  and  sociaNemotional  GQAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 
development. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  PMIC  is  to  gather,  analyze, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIAKIES  ^"^  disseminate  information  about  parenting  materials, 

tk/         ,         f.i    /  r       .     ^  programs,  and  resources.  The  solution  strategy  is  to 

Ihe  primary  usersofthe/,2/ar,;^^  d,,,,^p        ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  provides  personnel 

workmg  with  parents.  They  include  professionals  and  from  local  communities,  school  districts,  and  early 

paraprofessionals  in  charge  of  planning  and/or  conducting  education  programs  with:  Analytical  information  about 

parent  involvement/parent  participation  activities.  Also  materials,  programs,  and  resources;  an  information  retrieval 

inciuUed  are  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  engaged  in  system  to  search  for  specific  types  of  materials  contained 

home-based  child-care/child-development  programs,  as  well  in  the  collection,  a  guide  for  effective  dissemination 
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strategies  fqr^  in  format  ion  about  parenting  materials;  and 
documentation  oji  how  to  set  up  and  maintain  the  model 
center^ 

The  intermediate  goal  is  to  develop  specific  products 
which  include  alphabetical  listings  of  materials  collected 
and  major  content  area  guides  which  include  annotated- 
biblibgraphies. 

PATTERNS  OJT  USE  .  ^ 

The  products  currently  available  can  be  used  in  multiple 
ways.  They  can  be  used:  (1)  As  an  informational  source  of 
the  range,  of  materials  currently  available,  (2)  as  a  detailed 
guide  for  purchase  of  materials,  (3)  as  a  nearly  complete 
source  for  teacher  education  courses,  (4)  as  supplementary 
information  sources  for  parenting  training  workshops,  and 
(5)  as  a  way  to  identify  areas  in  which  materials  can  be 
dev<;lopcd  to  meet  special  needs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Formative  evaluation  data  are  being  collected  on  the 
format  and  comprehensiveness  of  the'materials  compiled. 
Fie^d  data  are  being  collected  from  individuals  using  the 
initial  versions,  arid  formative  data  are  being  collected  on 
the  analysis  process  and  the  indexing  vocabulary. 

When  the  prototype  is  established,  formative  data  and 
feedback  will  be  obtained  from  actual  users  in  Austin, 
Texas,  and  from  mail  requests  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  prototype  version  of  the  product  retrieval  system  will 
be  in  operation  by  November  1975  using  an  Optical 
Coincidence  System.  Ultimately,  this  retrieval  system  will 
serve  as  a  model  to  be  duplicated  and  transported  as  a 
unit,  together  with  the  documentation  prepared  for  the 
materials  collected  In  addition  to  the  data  base  and  the 
retrieval  system,  a  guide  to  effective  dissemination 
strategies  for  information  about  parenting  materials  will  be 
available. 

The  current  user  is  any  adult  who  works  directly  or 
indirectly  with  parents  of  >oung  children  The  person 
reviews  the  available  listings  to  select  the  materials  that 
seem  most  appropriate  Cost  and  availabihty  information 
are  provided  in  the  listings  Once  the  prototype  is 
operational,  it  will  be  possible  for  users  to  state  their  needs 
for  information  in  great  detail,  including  content  areas, 
formats,  target  audiences,  age/developmental  level,  and 
language  and  reading  difficulty  levels. 

Once  this  information  is  expressed  in  the  indexing 
language  of  the  s>stem,  a  listing  of  the  materials  in  the 
collection,  meeting  those  requirements,  is  obtained.  With 
this  list,  the  user  can  examine  the  information  sheets 
prepared  for  each  item  in  the  collection.  Information  sheets 
contain  detailed  analytical,  nonevaluative  data  about  the 
materials  to  assist  the  user  in  making  decisions  about 
adoption,  use,  or  purchase. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  requirements  vary  in  relation  to  the  user's  purpose 
in  using  the  manuals. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment  or  facilities,  services,  or 
organizations  are  required  for  use  of  current  products. 

As  development  of  the  transportable  retrieval  system  is 
completed,  special  equipment,  as  well  as  training,  will  be 
required.  This  infvirmation  is  not  presently  available. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

No  special  equipment  andA>r  personnel  are  required  for 
curreat  products. 

As  develapinenl  uf^ihc  transportable  retrieval  system  is 
completed,  information  on  materials,  equipment,  and 
requirements  will  be  made  available. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  reports  have  been  received  indicating  that  the  current 
products  induce  any  type  of  harm  or  include  social 
inequities. 

Within  the  first  3  months  of  availability  of  the  manual  ot  \ 
materials  collected,  more  than  150  copies  were, distributed 
to  individuals  in  36  States. 


Auttiti*  Tt^,  78701 '  \-  ^      ;   -.^  -  ^ ; '  y\ 

Joyce  Evans,  Acttef  '|^(^|ram  Director 
.  Renalo  £^Hnioza,  Proyrwi  Coordinator 

AVAaAmUTY  V  • 

Intermediate  products^  for  limited  distribution  are 
cttrrenU][  available^  Protp^^  will  handle  limited  mail  ^ 
requesU^  IBid  |Hlol-test  uteri  on  locaticm  and  field  test  by 
Novem^r  197$. 

TranepcMtabte  data  base^  retrieval  system,  user's 
handi>Qolrr  itescriptor^dictionary,  traintnf  materials, 
formativi  dNiita»  iuid  rdM^arcfarjbased  guides  for  dissemination 
are  sf^edidiad  to  be  f^aiSalde  cm  July  31,  1976,  from: 

Soutfwet^. Educational  Development  Laboratory 

2tl  Eait  7th  St; 

Austin,  Tex.  78701'  , 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVES  AND  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION    SOME  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


Three  Approaches  to  psychological  programing  in 
early  childhood  education 


This  paper  delineates  some  of  the  central  issues  confronting  psychologists  and  educators 
m  the  application  of  psychological  theory  and  research  to -early^^dhood^e^ucattn  Three 
approaches  to  early  childhood  programing  are  presented:  The  behavioristic-learntg  heo  y 
ao3cr4he Vr'"'"  '=°g""'-'l-<^'0Pmental.  and  the  developmental-interaction  ' 
thev  draw  L  n  H   n-^  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based,  the  differing  ways  in  which 
they  draw  on  and  utilize  psychological  concepts,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  involve  young 

se^  in^are  e",    '"r'^''"''""!  "'^'^  P^^''^'^^'  ^"^^  '^^-^      the  school 

setting  are  examined  and  critically  evaluated.  The  final  section  of  the  paper  is  concerned 

e    V  Chi  dZd'eTr"'  °'  "'^'"^      ''''  '^'^^^'^  °f  ^'^'^^h-  approaches  to 

early  childhood  education,  including  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  problems  to  be 

considered  in  evaluating  effects  of  differing  modes  of  education.. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  paper  include 
fcducational  theories  and  program  descriptions,  educational 
objectives  and  program  evaluation,  developmental 
psychology  and  psychoeducational  processes,  and  cognitive 
and  social  development. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  paper  is  intended  primarily  for  administrators 
teachers,  teacher  trainers,  and  researchers  responsible  for 
implementing  and  evaluating  early  childhood  education 
programs. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  provide  background  information 'for  teachers  and 
administrators  on  the  relationship  of  psychological  theory 
and  research  to  practices  in  education. 


DEVeLOm/AUTHOR; 

ERIC  OetrmglKWiij  oa  Early  Childhood  Education 
805  W.  P^nm^lvank  Ave. 

•  Ei«c'po!<aa«ii*'-iiji|ira^^        •      '  ^ 

Lawrence  Erfbaum  AModates,  Fnc./fSiblhhcn  (  i 
62  Maria: Dr.  ■':      .'<-  ■  •  .  •     m'  '■••V;-/ 

,  HUladale,  NJ,  07642  ;  •  -  r 
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An  administrator's  handbook  and  three  sourcebooks 
for  running  a^  preschool  for  children  from  ages  3  to  6 


Responsive  Care  Classroom  is  an  open-classroom  model  which  emphasizes  child-initiated 
activities , in  a  creative  environment.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  increase  each  child's 
behavior  repertoire  by  providing  options  for  many  activities  and  by  extending  children's 
experiences  within  the  context  of  self-chosen  activities.  When  a  child  is  immersed  in  an 
activity,  a  teacher  observes  behavior.  The  teacher  then  asks  a  question,  makes  a  comment  or 
suggestion,  or  manipulates  a  material  or  in  some  other  way  participates  in  the  child/s  activity. 
While  the  initial  interest  is  provided  by  the  child,  the  teacher's  intervention  helps  in  finding 
new  approaches  or  meanings  for  the  experiences. 

An  essential  feature  of  Responsive  Care  Classroom  is  its  division  of  space  mto  clearly 
demarcated  areas  for  large-motor,  expressive,  and  task-oriented  activities.  The  developers 
believe  that  a  program  based  on  spatial  organization,  rather  than' on  a  time  schedule,  can 
better  accommodate  tjie  varying  interests  and  activity  levels  of  individual  children. 

Development  of  the  responsive  care  program  was  concluded  in  November  19.73,  at 
which  time  funds  were  phased  out.  The  materials  offered  here  represent  the  completed 
portions  of  the  model  at  the  time  development  ended. 

A  series  of  three  sourcebooks  was  developed  which  present  ideas  on  how  equipment  and 
materials  can  be  used  in  each  of  the  three  spatial  areas  of  the  classroom.  /  Can  Do  It 
presents  activity  and  equipment  suggestions  for  the  active  area.  And  So  There  Was  Me 
describes  creative  art  experiences  for  the  expressive  area.  A  Space  To  Discover  Me  includes 
information,  organizational  principles,  and  suggested  equipment  for  the  task  area.  Each 
sourcebook  includes  not  just  sam^ple  activities  but  also  suggested  strategies  for  responsive 
teaching. 

A  completed  draft  of  A  Handbook  for  Administrators  was  written.  Tt  includes  all  the 
information  needed  to  set  up  and  operate  an  abbreviated  responsive  care  program.  This 
handbook  also  includes  a  sample  child  assessment  record,  a  list  of  needed  materials,  ideas 
for  parent  involvement,  and  staff  training  materials.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  earl>  childhood  education,  specificalh 
curriculum  materials  replicable  model. 


Although  specific  testing  procedures  are  not  tied  into  the 
operation  of  the  responsive  care  program,  the  evaluation 
design  included  a  plan  to  use  several  commercial  and 
specifically  developed  tests. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  make  available  an 
innovative  and  valuable  alternative  to  preschool  education. 


The  intended  users  are  teachers  and  administrators  of 
day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  and  kindergarten 
children,  3-6  years  old,  in  organized  care  settings. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 


Model  installation  staffs  for  the  responsive  care  program 
were  to  receive  intensive  training— a  1-week  work/training 
session  for  the  director  at  an  operating  responsive  care 
site,  a  2-  to  3-week  preservice  session  for  teachers 
conducted  by  the  director,  and  inservice  training 
throughout  the  first  year.  Since  outside  training  is  not 
available,  directors  who  wish  to  implement  the  abbreviated 
responsive  care  program  would  need  to  read  the 


The  administrator  s  handbook  gives  guidelines  for  running 
a  complete  preschool  model,  adaptable  to  man>  children 
and  classroom  situations.  The  three  sourcebooks  can  serve 
as  teachers'  handbooks  for  running  the  activity  areas  of  the 
Responsixe  Care  Classroom,  or  the>  can  be  used  separatel> 
to  provide  activity  ideas  and  teaching  strategies  in  an> 
preschool  classroom.  a  -4 
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administrator's  handbook  carefullyAnd,  from  it,  plan  a  3- 
to^  10-day  training  session  forftaff  members.  Ideas  for 
planning  such  a  training  session  are  included  in  the 
administrator's  handbook. 

ASSURANCES  AND.  CLAIMS 

Since  the  plan  to  pilot  test  and  evaluate  the  responsive 
care  program  was  not  carried  out,  no  claims  can  be  made 
about  its  replicability.  At  the  development  site,  teachers 


and  children  who  used  the  model  appeared  to  enjoy  it  and 
not  be  negatively  afl^ected.  Although  testing  of  the  modePs 
transportability  was  not  completed,  the  developers  feel  that 
a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  Responsive  Care . 
Classroom  (an  abbreviated  version)  could  be  achieved  by 
applying  the  principled  laid  out  in  the  administrator's 
handbook.  \ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quarttity  Needed 


/  Can  Do  U 
And  So  There  Was  Me 
A  Space  %  Discover  Me 
Administrator's  handbook 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
\and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor  < 


Not  determined 


OEV^OrEt/AUTHOR: 

NatiomI  fwfnm  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
.  CEMREU  Jiic. 
(FonMiiy  Central  Midwesti^m  Regioi^a)  Educational 

Lal»fw«to«y) 
3120  5901  St. 

St  LmtiK.  Mo.  63139  ; 
Syracine  Ui^erthy 
Early  Cfail<&KK)d  Education  Center 
Syracuf«»>X,  13210 ]         ' u"' 

'Maifaret'  Z,  Uy,  l»roject  Dfr?ctor,  Syr«cu«e  SiffS ' 
^men  Solomon, 

AVAiLAiiLiTV • '         ■ ■  i- "'. 

Thif  handbook  exists  In  prptotype  ftmn;  multiple  copies 
'  are  not  available  at  this  time^  • 
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An  index  and  reference  of  800  early 
childhood^ssesstnent  tests  for  children  from  birth 
to  8  years 


A 

-4 


Review  and  Index  to  Tests  and  Measurements  for  Early  Childhood  Education  is  an  index 
and  reference  list  of  800  tests  and  measurements  that  can  be  used  with  children  from  birth 
through  the  age  of  8.  The  reference  list  provides  the  user  with, summary  information  about 
each  listing.  In  addition  to  \the  title  and  acronym  of  the  test  or  measurement,  information 
about  the  author,  source,  cost,  publication  date,  administration  tin^e,  jiumber  of  forms,  ^ 
applical?le  age  range,  form  of  administration,  key  descriptor's,  reliability,  validity,  and 
normative  data  is  supplied  for  each  entry.. 

All  of  these  individual  entries  are  collected  in  four  indexes.  Each  provides  a  different 
point  of  entry  to  permit  information  retrieval  by  users  with  diverse  requirements.  The  indexes 
include  a  title  index  with  entries  arranged  alphabetically,  an  author  index  similarly  arranged, 
an  age-range  index  listing  entries  by  their  appropriate  age  for  administrators,  and  an  index  of 
descriptors  which  collects  all  of  the  entries  under  each  descriptor. 

Coupled  with  this  descriptive  listing  of  individual  entries,  the  review  will  also  provide 
information  on  item  content  and  ways  of  responding  to  test  items.  In  this  two-way 
classification  system,  item  content  refers  to  what  tests  intend  to  measure;  for  example,  a  test 
mighty  measure  a  child's  reacticr-   to  a  novel  situation,  or  his  feeling  of  self- worth,  or  his 
ability  to  sequence  the  events  of  a  story  in  logical  order.  The  index  organizes  these 
categories  of  test  content  into  four  "domains"  that  correspond  to  four  kinds  of  objectives 
found  in  early  childhood  education  programs— the  affective,  cognitive,  psychomotor,  and 
subject  matter  domains. 

The  second  dimension  for  classifying  items  (response  methods)  refers  to  the  kinds  of 
tasks  children  must  perform  as  they  react  to  a  test  item.  For  example,  to  measure  a  child's 
knowledge  of  the  color  red,  one  test  might  ask  the  child  to  provide  the  verbal  label  for  this 
cclor  when  shown  a.  red  paper;  another  test  might  ask  the  child  to  select  from  a  group  of 
differently  colored  papers  the. one  that  is  red— in  this  case,  with  the  verbal  label  supplied  by- 
the  tester;  still  another  test  might  ask  the  child  to  select  from  a  group  of  differently  colored 
p)apers  one  that  is  the  same  color  as  a  paper  shown  by  the  tester,  with  no  verbal  level  being 
used  for  the  color  at  all. 

The- index  defines  15  response  methods.  Usjng  this  two-way  classification  scheme,  a 
profile  based  on  individual  items  will  be  available  for  each  entry  in^  the  index. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


used  in  early  childhood  assessment;  (2)  to  call  attention  to 
the  variety  of  assessment  procedures  which  could  be  used 
in  preschool  assessment;  and  (3)  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  tests  which  use  the  full  range  of 
response  methods  relevant  to  the  objective  of  early 
education. 


The  subject  area  is  tests  and  measurements. 


The  Review  and  Index  to  Tests  and  Measurements  for 
Early  Childhood  Education^  intended  to  be  used  by 
program  developers,  e valuators  in  early  educatipn, 
curriculum  supervisors  in  school  districts  and  in  State 
government,  and  researchers  interested  in  problems  of  ^ 
criterion-referenced  assessment. 


The  Review  and  Index  to  Tests  and  Measurements  for 
Early  Childhood  Education  is  an  information  source  and  a 
research  tool.  It  provides  what  is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  single  source  of  available  tests  and  measures 
in  early  education.  In  constructing  the  index,  publisher's 
catalogs  and  other  published  test  compilations  were 
reviewed.  Augmenting  these  secondary  sources  was  a 
search  of  the  specialized  listings  available  at  the  Test 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 


The  goals  are.  ( I )  To  provide  in  a  single,  conveniently 
organized  source  a  large  number  of  tests  and  measurements 
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Collection  Library  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service' 
(ETS). 

Researchers  at  ETS  were  both  encouraging  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  test  index.  In  addition,  based  on  a 
short  article  in  the  CEMREL  Newsletter  in  1972, 
CEMREL,  Inc.,  has  received  more  than  250  requests  for 


the  published  index..  From  these  responsbs,  it  is  believed 
that  the  index  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  for 
researchers,  program  designers,  teachers,  and  other  persons 
interested  m  the  field  of  early  childhood  education  tests 
and  measurements. 


;i»iVEM>reMMMdit.- 

CEMREL.  Inc\ 


k-JIS!^^'  Midwetteni  Regional  Educttibnal 

V  Fiwl  Owpc,  Product  I>e««loMr 


fii^^!^!^^^-f9^  item  lyp^  hai  been  written, 

mm  dMHOmmi  has  iM  begm:  Copies  of  tlie  test 
imacx,md  iten  danif^tion  are  not  available  at  thii.time. 
The  materiafat  that  now  exist  *rt  copyt^UnL  * 
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An  annotated  bibliography  of  ERIC  documents  dealing 
with  development  of  self-concept  in  young  children 


This  annotated  bibliography  cites  ERIC  documents  which  deal  with  the  development  of 
self-concept  in  young  children.  Entries  are  from  Research  in  Education  (RIE),  August  1970 
through  April  1974,  and  from  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  April  1970 
through  March  1974.  Topics  included  are  sex  differences,  socioeconomic  status,  personality^ 
development,  parent-child  relationships,  student-teacher  relationship,  ethnic  groups,  racial 
attitudes,  tutorial  programs,  and  special  education. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography 
include*  Children's  self-concept  and  personality 
development,  relationship  of  sex,  socioeconomic  status,  and 
race  to  children's  self-esteem,  and  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  on  children's  self-concept 

iNTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bibliography  was  compiled  to  alert  teachers, 
researchers,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  parents  to 
materials  in  the  ERIC  system  related  to  the  development  of 
children's  self-concept  and  personality. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

^     -  \ 
To  provide  a  useful  list  of  references  on  current  research 

and  other  materials  on  the  development  of  self-concept  in 

children. 


v/^  <!;^puWr  Mic^^  lillenuitk>hd  Co 
>  P.O.  Biox  190  ' 


Arlmfton,  Va,  22210 
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WORKIMG  WITH  PARENTS  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL 


An  annotated  bibliogrupliy  of  ERIC  documents  on  parent 
participation  at  the  primary  school  level 


This  selective  annotated  bibliography  cites  rec(fnt  ERIC  documents  on  parent 
participation  at  the  primary  school  level.  Entries  are  from  Research  in  Education  (RIE)  and 
Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  January  lOiO  through  May  1974.  The  two 
major  topics  reviewed  are  parent-teacher  cooperation  foe  children's  education,  and  parent 
involvement  in  decisiaoniaking  in  the  schools. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  of  documents  cited  in  this  bibliography 
include:  Parent-teacher  cooperation,  parent  participation  in 
the  primary  and  elementary  school,  parent-teacher 
conferences,  and  parent  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bibliography  was  prepared  to  alert  tilementary 
schoolteachers,  administrators,  community  workers,  and 
parents  tp  materials  jn  the  ERIC  system  on  parent 
participation  in  decisionmaking  in  the  schools,  parent- 


teacher  cooperation,  and  parent  involvement  in  children's 
learning. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  a  useful  list 
of  references  on  existing  parent  involvnient  programs  and 
training  activities  in  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
information.  This  bibliography  would  help  educators  and 
community  workers  to  involve  parents  and  other  citizens  in 
children's  education,  a  major  thrust  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 


(  DKVIL0ri£it/A1JTH0lt:  -  . 

f .         ,   ■  •  • 

li:  ERIC  ClearinglKNise  on  Ewriy  Childhood  Education 


r  aos  W««  iynnwly«irii  Ave.' 


I  Ufbua,  111.  6m 


,Mbi^  Compter 
^AVAiiUIIUTY 


Q^m  m  m  tm  tg^,  $6.76  (microiic^),  $3.32 
PIMt^t-'j^        (pniiafe)..ORler  bom:  :-  ■ 


•  if. 


'(Af»m:W M'imm^S  fifjom ^  devdoptr  for  $1.«0; 
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s    EDUCATION  AND  WORK 


OVERVIEW 


LARRYJ.McCLURE 
Northwest  Regional  liducational  Laboratory 
Portland,  Oregon 


-  The  issues  surrounding  the  relationship  between  education  and 
work  prcieiit  a  complex  picture  with  many  problems  and  some 
solutions.  Many  of  the  problenvs. reflect  a  dichotomized  cuUure  that  ^ 
separates  groups  in  society  one  from  the  other.  Although  education 
may  illuminate  the  parallel  phenon\en.i  of  iogial  and  professional 
isolation  and  separatism  existing  in  society  charactcri/bd  by  the 
gaps  between  generations,  ]Jie  lock  of  LomuuiniLation  between  labor 
and  management,  the  isolation  of  .sJiools  from  the  activities  Of  the 
community  it  cannot,  by  itself,  close  the  gaps. 

Education,  however,  ran  do  many  things  to  help  ncople  in  their 
planning  and  development  of  careers.  The  National  Institute  of 
Education's  Educaiion  and  Work  Group  has  identified  nine  areas 
where  tducatons  can  successfully  infervene  in  preparing  students  for 
the  world  of  work.  Education  can  help  people: 

-become  more  aware  of  the  role  of  work  in  their  liveS  and  in  our 

economy  ,  '*-~s, 

-become  better  informed  about  the  nature  ami  requi*rements  of  , 

different  occupations,  and  the  education  and  experience  needed  , 

to  enter  and  progress  in  these 
-^acquire  Self-knowledge  in  relation  to  different  occupatipnar 

futures  ,  •  • 

-^avoid  sociali/inu  rhe  next  generation  into  limiting  occupational 

stereotypes  and  overcome  self-imposed  limitatioiu  on  career 

choice  due  to  socialization  by  others 

-improve  their  abiliiy  to  make  reasonable  career  decisions  and 
develop  career  plans  that  will  help  them  reach  their  occupa- , 
tional  goals  insofar  as  this  is  possible  * 
develop  the  skills,  abilities,  and  attitudes  needed  to  elucr  ami 
progress  in  careers 

-acquire  certification  of  abilities  and  skills  obtained  througli 
formal  and  nonfonnal  learning  experiences 

-bring  together  ppportunities  for  continued  eduCatioii  anil  for 
work  with  individuals  ready  for  these  opportunities 

-insure  continued  access  to  the  information  and  education 

^  needed'for  career  development  througliout  life.i  , 
^  This  Cataloi^  has  divided  the  field  of  Education  and  Work  (Career' 
Education)  into  four  focal  areas:  AdmiWslration  and  Staff  Develop, 
ment,  Caree.  Awareness  and  Exploration.  Career  "Counseliiigt^and 
Work-Experienccbased  Programs,  These  arcaj^  provide  the 'reader 
with  organizing  points  rathet  thaii  a  full  conceptuah/atioh  of  the 
field. 


Dr.  Larry  J,  McCiure  is  an  ' Associate  cni^am\l  in  educationtU 
research  at  the  North\\est  Remmil  Fducational  iahora^ 
tor\\  Portland,  Orei^(nu\    ,  * 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
•   Problems  facing  carfeer  educators 

Several  barriers^  hamper  the  implementation  of  career  education 
programs  Child  labor  laws  have  been  viewed  by  eynpjoyers  and  labor 
leaders  as  roadblocks  to  hiring  young  students.'  Career  educators 
need  ro  develop  a  thorougli  understanding  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  working  closely  with  those  who  advocate,  write, 
and  administer  the  laws'.  Critics  have  expressed  concern  that  career 
educa^lion  forces  young  people  to  make  premature  career  choit; 
ignoring  human  needs  that  are  not  directly  job  related.  Caieer 
educators  should  anticipate  and  be  prepared  to  answer  such 
criticisms,  explaining  the  goals  of  career  education  programs. 

A -major  issue  facing  l^rimarily  tlwf  administrators  of  career 
education  programs  is  tl'ie. problem  of  communication  among  the 
instittitions  that  are  charged  with  preparing  students  fonthe  world  of 
work.  What  communication  channels  are  needed,  for  example, 
bretween  local  high  schools  and  area  comnur;iity  junior  colleges  and 
vocational-technical  centers  to  assure  smooth  student  transition  and 
to  avoid  duplication  in  programs?  A  need  for'  planning  and 
contiiui^ty  is  critical  a^  all  levels  of  education  and  career  develop. 
ment.^T|iis  need  is  reflected  in  the  **stages"  of  the  care<*r  education 
process  identified  by  educators.   *  ,  ?^ 

^Administrators..and  ^aff  usually  request  equipment,  materials, 
and  other  assistance  from  businessmen,  but  now  career  educators  are 
requesting  hefp  from  the.  eptire  community-parents,  senior  pitizen^.  ^ 
volunteei's,  union  officials,  governmental  cfrganizalions.  and  sqcial 
service  agencies.  Community  unUingness  to  cooperate  with  scjiools  in 
some  cities  has  required  the  establishment  of  special  offices  and' 
clearingliouses  to  coordinate  these  efforts. 

Due  to  these  demands,  program  administrators  are^careful  to 
specify  how  tl;ey  want  to  involve^  people,*  orgamzations,  and. 
businesses.  Strategy  may  iv.l»ire  forming  advisory.groyps  composed 
of  parents,  businessmen,  and  community  leaders,  to  seek  their  advice 
and  their  approval  of  various  programs.  Thi<  process  should  be  an 
ongoing  working  relationship.  ^, 

Facilities  *  ,  '  «  ' 

Several  quesUons  face  administrators  concerning  nec^ded  facilities.  * 
One^  alternative^  building  career  educational  facilities  dnd  buying  the 
latest  eqilipment-natilrally  costs  a  great  deal.  However,  it  allows  for 
carefully  ^controlled  'iearning  conditions.  Another  alternative- 
remolding  and  usiifg'doirated  equipment^is  proba'bly  the  more 
common  approach.  A  tifirdyalternatwe,  however,  is  to  expaild  the 
cooperative  educaiion  concept  and  see  how  far  tire  community  is 
willing  to  go  in  providing  resources  atid  J  broad  range  of  facilities/ 
For  example,  newer  secondary  scl^oolf  emphasize  the  mterrelat- 
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edncss  of  disciplines  by  physically  placing  electronics,  physics, 
science,  aiid  technology  classrooms  and  labs  in  close  proximity  and 
encouraging  student  and  faculty  interaction.  It  is  clear  that 
fenirahzed,  specialized  facilities  enable  students  to  enjoy  iiidividual 
^  attention,  using  instructors  with  real-world  experience  and  equip, 
mcnt  that  students  will  likely  encounter  on  the- job. 

Leadership  and  staffing 

The  principal  remains  the  ke>  person  who  (fccides  whether  and 
hv)w  vurcer  education  h  miplemehted  at  the  local  school  level. 
Principals  JcciJe  whkh  teadicfi  will  he  involved  m  and  .v  ,^^v)nsible 
for  career  education  coufbC!^.  hi  addition  to  the  principal,  a  wide 
variety  of  reso  urce  personnel  community  volunteer^,  teacher  aide^, ' 
paraprofessionals,  artii^is  in-residence-can  contribute  to  programs, 
assuming  "teaching"  roles  after  receiving  inservice  training. 

N!£  products  / 

Because  of  the  need  to  orient  and  train  administrators,  teachers, 
and  counselors  in  career,  education  programs,  the  Education  and 
Work  Group  oi  NIE  has  sponsored  research  that  has  resulted  in  a 
variety  of  products  toaddrcs  these  needs.  For  practical  instructions 
to  ,mii>t  administrator*  in  examining  these  programs,  several  piod- 
ucts-such  as  T/u:  Administration  of  Career  liducution.  The 
Ctmmuni.1^  and  School  Based  Career  tducation,  and  Attitudes 
T.  nurd  rjrtir  idu^atujn  are  pre^cntea  in  thi^  Catalog,  Similarly, 
some  prviJuvtx  are  focused  on  the  specific  needs  of  teachers  lu 
providing  careci  oncntatiun  and  promoting  student  awareness, 
mvIiJing  5/j//  Awaruusi^.  Raital^  SuLiuvufnomic,  Sex  Stereotypes. 
Umitid  Carur  RAuUial  und  An  Oruntatton  to^Career  Ldiwatiun- 
Grmp  ApproaJi.  and  7VjtAtr  AuUs  in  Career  I  diuatunu  Products 
range  iVum  the  elementary  level  (e.g.,  Stajf  Dtielopnient  in  Career 
tdticalion  for  (he  Elementary  School)  to  the  secondary  level  (e.g., 
Career  Initiation  When  Xlienation  From  Secondary  School  Occurs), 
Several  other  products  synthesize  the  literature  and  are  relevant^ 
to  all  perstmnel  concerned  with  career  programs  Examples  are  The 
'^fthi'  Trachtr  the  C^umchr,  the  Community  and  Media  in 
Career  idtuatfi*n  and  the  \hdute  Development  Handbook  which 
avskfs  teachers  cducaiors.  and,  administrators  to  develop  ihitrut- 
tu'tnal  ;«iodiik»N  The  means  of  invt»lving  School  personnel  and  the 
coumninii)  and  the  kind  of  resources  availablc\are  dearly  indicated 
by  the  product  descriptuMis  cfnnprising  the  Administration  and  Staff 
Development  section  of  ihi^  Catalog 

CAREER  AWARENESS  AND  EXPLORATION 

Two  whukcs  tavc  vaiccj^  cJucatuiii  as  the)  try  to  weave  career 
Jevelopjncnt  vunvcpti*  and  activiitcs  mio  existing  instructional 
prt^grams  The  fust  dnm^c  is  to  incorporate  a  career  edncation 
pr«igram  as  a  separate  >iirriculum  content  area  with  little  carryover 
til  other  areas  the  <ecoiid  choice  is  to  weave  the  program  iiuo 
exisnjig  curncuIupV  areas  as  a  regular  part  of  daily  lessons  througli 
«»uf  all  jiradc^  ^^arrer  education  h.as  clmseii  the  second  appioadi, 
tntusnm.  as  the  more  rcsonable  and  proJltable  approach  for 
instruiUunal  deveh»pmenl 
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Tiie  infusion  of  a  long-range,  ongoing  career  education  program 
could  be  accomplished  by  teachers  in  all  subject  areas  contributing 
to  career  awareness  and  exploration  in  their  classrooms.  For 
example,  a  language  arts  teacher  could  help  students  fill  out 
application  blanks,  resumes,  and"  income  tax  forms:  a  .social  studies 
teacher  could  bring  in  union  representatives  to  discuss  labor 
movement  history;  a  md<h  teacher  could  use  the  carpenter's  square 
to  teach  various  concepts  in  trigonometry;  a  science  teadier  could' 
talk  about  environmental  careers,  and  a  health  and  physical 
education  teacher  could  help  students  conduct  studies  of  stiength 
versus  dexterity  versus  endurance  in  selected  jobs.  A  central  problem 
facing  administrators  and  teadiers,  however,  is  how  to  coordinate 
these  efforts  to  insiue  that  students  have  broad  exposure  to  career 
experiences  and  opportunities. 

Most  career  awareness  programs  begin  duiing  the  elementary 
years  where,  typically,  classes  emphasize  awareness  of  goals  and 
objectives.  These  objectives  are  concerned  with  introducing  children 
to  the  world, of  work.  Children  should  understand  that  the  choice  of 
a  career  is  a  complex  matter  affecting  all  of  one's  life;  and,  therefore, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  positive  altitudes  toward 
work-  They  should  understand  that  a  career  contributes  to  iheir  own 
self-fulfillment  and  the  welfare  of  the  family,  community.  Nation, 
and  world.  Thfs  includes  an  understanding  of  the  economic  sector 
and  the  relationship  of  work  to  one's  own  economic  well-being. 

In  addition,  children  should  learn  to  appreciate  and  respect  all 
workers,  regardless  of  occupation.  Objectives  include  teaching  the 
student  to  understand  the  relationship  between  their  current 
sd^ooling  and  work,  and  to  unde.stand  that  sex  and  race  do  not  have 
to  be  barriers  in  career  decisions.  Also,  the  student  should 
understand  the  different  Kinds  of  rewards  and  job  satisfactions 
people  derive  from  their  work,  and  liie  reasons  why  people  choose < 
different  careers.  , 

Other  Ajbjectives  are  designed  to  foster  individual  self-awareness. 
Tlie^e  objectives  uidude  maintaining  a  sense  of  self-worth  and 
dignity  and  instilling  a  desire  to  accomplish  personal  goals.  Positive 
attitudes  toward  others  are  acquired  by  understanding  how  different 
people  must  work  together  to  produce  most  goods  and  services.  In 
summary  ,  the  student  must  recognize  personal  abilities,  interests, 
and  cnecr  potential  and  understand  the  influence  that  other.s-such 
as  family,  peers,  and  employers-have  on  work  altitudes  and  values. 

Teachers  employ  a  variety  of  methods  to  bujld  career  awareness. 
One  strategy  is  encouraging  students  to  examine  worker  roles  in 
their  immediate  environment  (home,  school,  community).  Another 
suategy  is  using  a  variety  of  media,  methods,  outside  resources, 
guest  speakers,  tapes,  pictures,  records,  books,  pamphlets,  biochurcs, 
and  projects  tJiat  simulate  productive  work  to  assist  students  in 
career  exploration. 

The  second  phase  of  career  development  brings  Uie  learner  face  to 
face  with  the  world  of  work  by  observation  and  hands-on  experi- 
ence. The  learner  is  offered  the  chance  to  actually  explore  various 
worker  roles  and  working  conditions,  and  to  examine  the  responsi- 
bilities, rewards,  satisfactions,  and  even  the  negative  asp^ects  of  a 
variety  of  career  areas. 
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Many  of  the  same  objectives  commonly  ascribed  to  the  career 
awareness  phase?  are  addressed  during  tlie  exploiation  phase  with 
greater  specificity.  For  example,  the  student  can  increase  hls/lier 
previous  knowledge  ty  further  analyzing  the  sochl,  personal,  and 
economic  significance  of  different  kinds  of  occupations,  thereby 
gaining  a  better  understandiiig  of  the  relationships  between  educa- 
tion, training,  anJ  wuik  oppurtuuitiCi.  in  this  phasu,  the  student  can 
formulate  uiitjal  career  goals  that  require  greater  self-understanding. 
B>  analy/ipg  p3rsonal  work  values,  nuerc^ts.  aptitudes,  and  abilities, 
the  student  will  recognue  ihe  need  for  developing  social  skills  m 
addition  to  decisionniaknig  and  problem -solving  skills.  This  growth 
and  exploration  experience  will  affect  the  student's  self-concept  and 
plans  for  self-developnient. 

N^E  and  career  awareness  and  exploration 

At  N5£,  the  Eduv*ilion  dUd  Work  Group  has  sponsored  research 
and  developed  initrucJiona!  materials  to  expand  career  awareness 
and  cxplontior.  Sinc^  career  exploration  hinges  on  Jose  examina- 
tion, experimentation,  or  simulation  of  roal-life  experiences,  the 
products  are  oriented  tuward  ^Viiig  the  student  a  broad  range  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  Fur  example,  students  can  relate  occupaUons 
to  mathematics  and  science,  through  several  guides:  Career  Fxplora- 
n'O/i  Through  Mathematics,  Career  lixplvration  in  Earth  Sciences, 
and  Career  Exploration  in  the  Life  Sciences.  For  establishing  general  i 
career  aw<irehess,  guides,  sudi  as  Lconomtc  and  Career  Awareness 
(A,  B,  C),  provide  students  with  information  about  the  family, 
consumer  knowledge,  and  economic  lerms. 

The  teacher  can  regularly  assess  and  analyze  student  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  abihties  by  exposmg  them  to  courses  and  guides 
which  focus  on  careers,  ranging  from  tlie  technical  to  the  artistic 
protessions.  These  products  have  bet.n  developed  to  provide  students 
with  the  necessary  awareness,  concepts,  and  skills  to  explore  their 
interests  in  a  wide  variety  of  ayailable  careers. 
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The  dilemma  which  elementary  and  seconda/ry  school  leaders  face 
as  they  construct  a  career  counseling  prograi^  is  what  to  do  about 
two  additioiii*!  career  devefopment /needs /that  are  not  carried 
through  in  most  programs.  / 

Placement  and  Followthroiigh  j 

The  placement  issue  is  not  a  problem  for  students  who  intend  to 
pursue  postsecondary  educational  opportynities.Tollege  pL^ement 
is  a  full-time  acti'Wty  in  many  large  hicji  schools  today,  but  for 
students  seeking  immediate  entry  into  tl/e  world  of  work,  assistance 
is   isually  piecemeal.  Also,  after  per/ons  have  completed  their 
preparation  and  have  found  a  place  in  the  world  of  work,  counseling 
ai|d  other  educational  services  decline  considerably.  Jobholders  who 
w^uld  benefit  from  updating,  retraining,  and  enrichment  programs 
uijually  find  very  few  programs  designed  to  fit  their  needs. 
/  Wliile  most  scholars  agree  (hat  c/areer  development  is  a  process 
Jhat  takes  place  continuously  over  the  course  of  one's  life,  there  also 
-appears  to  be  consensus  that  the  developmental  stages  are  not 
timebound.  For  example,  even  tlibugli  "career  awareness"  is  seen  as 
;  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  elementary  school,  late  adolescents, 
;  young  adults,  and  eveft  older  adults  jre  continuously  learning  about 
^  the  world  of  work  and  about  their  relation  to  it. 

Career  counseling  needs  and  objictives 

The  career  counseling  comp|!)nent  for  most  formal  education  and 
work  programs  is  seen  as  an"  integrative  function.  Matching  young 
people  with  jobs  per  se  may  /not  necessarily  be  a  top  priority,  but 
may  take  second  place  to  ^  series  of  "process  skills"  that  help 
individuals  reach  full  productive  capacity. 

Several  factors  affect  career  decisions,  such  as  age,  personahty, 
and  Hfe  goals.  For  example.'some  people  may  choose  a  career  at  17 
and  stick  to  it.  Others  choose  careers  at  age  21, 26, 35,  or  40.  Some 
prefer  to  keep  exploring,  evfen  as  they  pursue  a  college  degree. 

Factors  influencing  career  choices  apparently  change  too,  depend- 
ing on  individual  tempei^ainent  and  strength  of  character.  Some 
jobseekers,  for  example,  may  place  a  higher  value  on  geographical 
^  location  than  monetary  return.  Others  may  seek  the  satisfactions  of 
'^community  service  over  those  of  material  gain.  It  is  clear,  however. 


Career  development  as  a  lifelong  process 

The  scope  ol' research  in  career  development  is  extensive;  and. 
like  most  issues  .which  surround  individual  growth  and  social  or 
cultural  (Change,  there  are  significant  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  people  reach  jvocational  maturity. 

Most  people  agree  that  the  process  begins  as  early  as  the 
preschool  years  and  tl;at,  by  the  time  young  people  reach  formal 
school  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  more  focused  activities 
can  occur.  Areas  that  traditionally  have  been  the  target 'of  career 
development  programs  include  the  following-  {\)  Awareness  of  self 
and  th^  world  "out  there'';  (2)  exploration  of  interest  areas  that 
seem  to  match  individual  personality  attributes  and  interests;  and  (3) 
eventual  preparation  tor  a  career  area  or  a  specific  job.  Career 
counseling  provides  the  steady  support  that  leads  students  toward 
greater  self-undentanding  and  eventual  self  determiiiation  in  a  world 
that  sometimes  seems  hewilder»n^. ' 
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^that  lack  of  prior  exploration  and  little  access  to  "market  informa- 
tion"  when  coupled  witl^  poor  choices  create  dramatic  effects  on  the 
ii\dividual,  such  as  malaise,  goallessness,  qverquallfication,  and 
overspecialization.  / 

^hile  most  student^!  in  Amejican  schools  today  will  "make  it" 
with  few  evident  scarSj'  there  are  many  who  need  help  in  overcoming 
particular  disadvantages  that  their  peers  may  not  share.  Examples 
include  those  who  ^xl  physically  or  emotionally  handicapped,  and 
the  ec^onomicaily  handicapped;  those  whose  ethnic  background  may 
be  a  cUstraining  factor  in  obtaining  equal  access  to  jobs,  housing, 
and  otf^er  opportunities;/ and  those  whose  sex  may  affect  career 
decision^.  Many  of  these  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  educators 
aloiie„^y^t  career  educators  must  be  aware  of  the  barriers  these 
special  gr(^ups  face  as  they  strive  for  full  participation  as  citizens  in 
this  complex  world. 

The  questions  of  what  institutions  should  be  in  the  business  of 
providing  career  counsehng  and  which  individuals  are  best  suited  to 
work  with  clients  are  crucial  ones.  Althougli  these  questions  may 
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never  be  resolved  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  will  continue  to  carry  a  major  share  of  the  load,  even 
though  the  job  is  too  big  for  these  institutions  alone.  Career 
education  and  its  parallel  requirement  for  career-focused  counseling 
and  guidance  services  stretch  over  many  areas  and  institutions  that 
are  potential  sources  of  help:  Adult  basic  education  pr^f^rams, 
continuing  eJu..atiuii,  bruaJcast  media,  buMiic^s-reldted  assuciatiuns, 
churJic's,  cummunit>  agencies,  correspunJence  courses,  pustsccunU- 
ar>  education,  interest  groups,  libraries,  manpower  programs,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  prupriet>  schuuU,  self  instructiunal  programs, 
tutors,  2year  colleges,  volunteer  agencies,  and  youth  service 
agencies  All  pla>  an  important  role  in  fulfilling  the  career  counsehng 
needs  of  individuals  living  in  this  complex  societ>. 

NIE  and  career  counseling 

NIE  recognizes  the  importance  of  counseling  as  an  integral  part  of 
any  career  education  program.  Its  activity  m  this  area  is  reflected  by 
the  range  of  products  that  may  be  found  in  the  Education  and  Work 
(Career  Counseling)  section  of  this  Catalog,  Another  source  of 
product  information  m  this  area  is  the  Guidance  and  Counseling 
section  of  the  Catalog, 

WORK  EXPERIENCE-BASED  PROGRAiMS 

Before  free  public  education  was  available  to  Americans,  young 
people  learned  the  skills  that  wuuld  carry  them  througli  their  adult 
hves  hy  working  alongside  parents,  aunts,  undes,  grandparents,  and 
willing  neiglihors  The  visible  activities  of  the  community  created  a 
compelling  model,  and  the  transition  from  adolescence  to  self-suffi- 
ciency necessarily  occurred  at  a  fairly  young  age. 

For  today's  ycung  people,  opportunities  to  sample  adult  responsi- 
bilities are  greatly  reduced.  Affairs  of  commerce  and  government  are 
conducted  in  distant  cities  and  behind  o^ViLC  doors.  Fathers  and 
mothers  work  in  specialized  fields  away  from  the  home.  Grandpar- 
ents often  Hve  in  retiremert,  forced  out  of  the  cultural  mainstream 
of  the  community.  School  schedules  fill  6  to  8  hours  every  day,  9 
months  each  year,  for  at  least  8  and  usually  12  or  more  years.  The 
education  and  career  plans  of  the  student  often  serve  to  insulate  and 
further  compartmentalize  the  process  of  learning,  and  this  process 
occurs  distinct  from  Hfe  in  the  adult  community. 

In  the  meantime,  career  possibilities  have  multiplied  beyond 
comprehension.  Yet  for  many  who  find  themselves  out  of  school 
and  in  the  wrong  slot,  the- classroom  years  seem  wasted,  the  delays 
seem  unnecessary,  and  (he  **experience  wanted"  barrier  m  finding  a 
job  appears  difficult  to  overcome. 

Certainly  the  idea  that  hands-on  experience  reinforces  the 
learning  of  subject  matter  is  noi  new  to  education.  Successful  school 
programs  such  as  vocational  agriculture,  the  school  band,  choir  or 
thespian  trbupe,  or  the  school  ncwsjjaper-have  existed  in  the 
schools  for  a  long  time.  Simulated,  yot  closer  to  reality,  are  programs 
like  Junior  Achievement,  where  corporations  give  aspiring  business 
leaders  an  introduction  to  finance,  production,  dnd  marketing. 

The  advantage  of  u<:ing  simulation  in  the  school  setting  is  that  it 
offers  an  easily  controlled  psychological  climate  for  learning. 


However,  reality-based  learning  outside  the  classroom,  while  a  more 
radical  departure,  is  likely  to  offer  longer  and  more  personally 
^   satisfying  results. 

Performance  as  a  measure  of  success 

The  push  for  performance-based  leaining  is  closely  related  to  the 
above  issues  because,  in  addition  to  being  useful,  knowing  how  to  do 
something  well  contributes  directly  to  individual  feehngs  of  self- 
worth  Competency-based  programs  which  allow  individuals  to  prove 
that  they  have  mastered  a  concept  or  skill  are  gradually  winnmg 
favor  among  educators,  fn  more  and  more  instances  in  career 
education,  "credit"  or  advanced  placement  is  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  learning  evidenced  from  experience  outside  school  settings.  In 
^ome  cases,  educators  are  moving  from  requiring  credentials  or 
certificates  as  evidence  of  achievement  to  requiring  an  individual 
portfolio  of  demonstrable  skills  and  knowledge  that  can  be  updated 
continually. 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  recognition  that  em- 
ployers can  play  an  important  role  in  verifying  learned  compe- 
tencies. Some  programs  do  not  issue  certificates  of  completion,  for 
example,  until  the  student  has  demonstrated  successful  on-the-job 
experience  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  business  view 

There  was  a  time  when  educators  were  providing  career-oriented 
programs  to  students  wjth  httle  or  no  assurance  that  employers  even 
needed  the  new  workers  or  the  kinds  of  skills  and  attitudes  that  were 
being  tanglit.  These  gaps  are  being  closed,  primarily  by  inviting 
employers  of  all  types  from  business,  industry,  commerce,  govern- 
ment  to  serve  on  advisory  committees,  provide  speakers,  and 
sometimes  even  to  instruct  students. 

Althougli  employers  are  generally  glad  to  help,  they  appreciate 
followup  so  that  their  involvement  can  be  used  effectively.  Also, 
employers  are  wary  of  programs  that,  will  bog  them  down  in 
redtape;  they  are  rightfully  concerned,  for  example,  about  their 
liabihty  Consequently,  career  educators  must  be  able  to  explain  the 
advantages  as  well  as  the  Hmitations  of  student  activities  at 
worksites. 

The  union  view 

Unions  have  long  proved  that  they  are  willing  partners  in  efforts 
to  build  and  install  career  education  programs.  As  a  group,  labor 
union  leaders  strongly  support  the  notion  of  continuing  education, 
as  well  as  basic  "education.  They  are  as  concerned  as  anyone  about 
the  quality  of  educational  programs,  particularly  basic  skills  develop- 
ment. They  recognize  the  value  of  liberal  education  and  Hfe  skills, 
not  only  to  handle  work  responsibilities  but  also  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  family  and  community. 

The  student's  view 
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Most  stU'lents  resent  being  phwed  on  busywork  jobs  that  are 
designed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wa>.  Meaningful  work  expcri- 
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ence  at  a  real  job,  holding  real  responsibilities  requires  adapta- 
bility and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  students,  eniplo>ers,  and 
educators  alike. 

Wprk  experience  is  regarded  as  a  major  cornerstone  of  career 
education;  it  may  not  matter  when  or  where  it  occurs,  but  it  must  be 
available  Young  people  are  most  rejected  for  jobs  because  they  do 
not  have  work  experience;  however,  there  is  often  no  way  for  them 
to  get  the  initial  experience  on  which  to  build. 

An  entire  curriculum  built  on  experience 

One  uf  the  most  comprehensive  programs  developed  under  NIL 
auspices  is  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE).  EBCE 
m'^rgcs  academic,  vocational,  and  general  education  while  making 
use  of  community  resources  and  people. 

EBCE  defines  *Vareer**  broadl>  to  mean  ''one*s  progress  througli 
life,*'  not  just  a' particular  job.  Because  occupational  choices  play  a 
powerful  role  in  shaping  our  sense  of  identity,  self  esteem,  and 
lifestyle,  comprehensive  education  is  not  separated  from  specific 


career  development  experiences  in  EBCE.  While  providing  growth  in 
fundamental  skills-such  as  reading,  computation,  ^nd  writing-the 
niodel  also  stresses  the  "process  skills"  of  inquiry,  decisionmaking, 
and  problem  solving. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  explore  different  jobsites  to  learn 
about  different  career  possibiUties.  They  find  out  what  people 
actually  do  in  their  daily  work  and  how  they  feel  about  what  they 
do.  Thus,  while  students  arc  acquiring  a  secondary  school  education, 
they  are  also  learning  about  available  careers  and  relating  maturely 
tQ  adults.  Learning  by  doing  enables  students  to  improve  on 
academic  skills  b>  using  those  skills  to  solve  real  problems. 

Most  school  districts  already  offer  some  elements  ,of  the  EBCE 
concept  work-study,  cooperative  education,  and  similar  programs. 
However,  in  addition  to  providing  career-related  learning  experi- 
ences, EBCE  pulls  together  several  other  innovations  that  are 
transforming  American  education  today  under  various  names- 
schools  without  walls,  action  learnmg,  mdividually  prescribed 
instruction,  competency-based  certification,  and  survival  education. 
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Products  to  allow  an  administrator  to  examine  career 
.education  and  its  implications  for  an  educational 
program 

The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies,  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

The  major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  are:  (I)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  x)rganizirrg,  and 
con(JUcting  staff  development  programs;  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

This  program  has  been  designed  for  use  in  a  graduate  course  on  a  university  campus  or 
to  fit  an  inservice  program.  The  program's  main  purpose  is  to  present  to  the  administrator 
an  opportunity  to  seriously  examine  career  ed.ucation  and  its  implications  for  the  educational 
program.  It  examines  various  administrative  functions  which  effect  the  implementation  of 
career  education. 

This  program  car.  involve  and.  serve  administrators  at  many  levels  of  operation  including 
department  heads,  building  principals,  curriculum  directors,  vocational  education 
coordinators,  and  superintendents  of  school  districts. 

There  are  nine  individual  modules  contained  Avithin  this  program: 

Module  I— An  Orientation  to-Career  Education 

Module  II— Change  Strategies  and  Techniques 

Module  III— Developing  Local  District  Career  Education  Philosophy 

Module  IV— Career  Education  Needs  Assessment 

Module  V — Identification  of  Available  Resources 

Moduel  VI— Components  of  Career  Education 

Module  VII— Evaluating  Program  Components 

Module  VIII— Financial  Program  Planning 

Module  IX— Developing  and  Implementation  Plan 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculum  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  activities  relating  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 


\ 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  can  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  the  community.  This 
program  is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  present  to  the  administrat6r  an 
opportunity  to  seriously  examine  career  education  and  its 
implications  for  the  educational  program. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE  / 

The  staff  development  materials  were  designed  primarily 
to  be  used  in  group  settings  where  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place.  However,  most  of  the  programs, 
all  or  in  part,  (^an  be  used  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  staff  development  materials  were  seen  as  usable  in 
inservice  or  preservice  courses  or  workshops. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  formal  evaluation  is  not  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  are  provided,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  time  requireniwi^t.;  are  mandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or^ 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much*  tmic 
is  necessary  is  negotiable. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  facilities  beyond  that  which  is  normally  available  in 
school  settings  No  special  services  such  as  teacher  training 
or  external  testing,  not  usually  available  in  school  systems, 
are  needed  The  staff  development  materials  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  may,  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self-installable  and  self- 
contained  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  materials  were  developed  through  the  extensive 
involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators,  teachers, 
and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United  States  who 
were  involved  in  various  activities  such  as  drafting,  revising, 
editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the  program  with  a  set  of 
appropriate  individuals. 

During  the  field  test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 


Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changps  over  and  - 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

Are  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  relate  J  to  location  in  which,  the  program  was 
tested? 

Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to 
participant's  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of 
prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort, 
and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  that 
claimed  by  the  developers.  Also,  the  programs  generally 
were  not  biased  as  a  result  of  maturation,  history,  location, 
and  time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on  the 
decisions  of  administrators  and  others  concerning  who 
should  be  involved  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions,  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot-versions.  No  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouaniity  Needed 


The  Administration  of  Career  Education 


Cost  per  Iieni  in 
Dollars 


To  be  announced 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPEK/AirrROil^^:  ' 
Center  for  Voc^tjoiiik^  - 
Ohio  State  UiOveniiy 
i960  Keaoy  Ril,  ' 
ColumbM,  Olito  43210  . 

Robe^  E.  Taylmr,  Director 
AVAOLAtnLITY  » 

5^  ^^mniUmtkm  of  Career  Education  wa»  copyrighted 
m  1974,  Md  cdpyiifht  i»  clanned  uiitil  January  I,  1977.  It 
It  c«t«»%  avaa«l>le  from  the  publiiher/distributor; 
^  Pro<fiH^  \S0aa^  Section 

Center  for  Vocaticmal  Ediic^  '  . 

J  phb  $i»tc  Uflivmity 
;  l960KeiwiyRd. 
JCbluojihiig,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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^  ATTITUDES  TOWARt)  CAREER  EDUCATION 


A  program  to  foster  more  favorable  participant  attitudes 
tomrd  career  education  ^ 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (I)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs;  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;  and  (6)  sources  6f  inservice  education  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  foster  more  favorable  participant  attitudes  toward 
career  education.  Specifically,  it  addresses:  (I)  Involving  the  participants  in  learning  activities 
that  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  their  continued  participation  in  the  inservice  program,  (2) 
inducing  the  participants  to  critically  assess  career  education  materials  in  order  to  integrate 
this  information  with  their  own  areas  of  expertise,  and  (3)  engaging  the  participants  in  role- 
playing  behavior  that  is  inconsistent  with  their  private  feelings  in  order  to  optimize  an 
attitude  change  favoring  career  education. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  staff  development  materials,  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 

This  product  includes  five  sections: 

1.  Procedures  manual 
If.  Research  base  and  rationale 

III.  Teacher  workshop  description 

IV.  Supportive  materials 

V.  Attitude  assessment  instrument 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff.  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  community  persons. 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

GOAL(S)  AND  PURPOSE(S) 

To  foster  more  favorable  participant  attitudes  toward 
career  education.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  primarily  to 
be  used  in  group  settings  in  which  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place.  However,  most  of  the  prpgrams 
can  be  used  either  partially  or  totally  on  an  individual 
basi^. 

The  staff  development  materials  are  usable  in  inser\ice 
or  preservice  courses  or  workshops. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evaluation  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  are  provided  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No /specific;,  time  requirements  are  niandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much  time 
is  necessary  is  negotiable.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCE^DURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range^of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  facilities  beyond  those  normally  available  in  school 
Settings.  No  special  services,  such  as  teacher  training  or 
external  testing  not  usually  available  by  school  systems,  are 
needed.  The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  may,  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self-installable  and  self- 
contained.  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  development  materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  profesbionals  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  These  individuals  weie  involved  in  various  activities 
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such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  'and  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  individuals. 

During  the  field-test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 

1.  Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  chaiiges  in 
performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

2.  Are  ahy  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  location  in  which  the  program  was 
tested?  , 

3.  Are  Changes  in  participant  performance  related  to 
their  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of  prior 
exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort,  and/or 
degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 


Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general,. the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  degree  of  prior  jexposure  to  career  education. 
Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are  of  general 
use  with  populations  depending  only  on  administrators'  or 
others'  decisions  concerning  who  should  be  involved, 
relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions,  isio  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT' 


Required  Items 


Ouanlily  ^Jecded 


Attitudes  Toward  Career  Edueation 


Cost  Per  Item  in 
Dollars 


15,00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 


Source  ifDifferent 
from  Distributor 


:  DRmpPEK/AUTHOR:  i 

:  Center  for  yocational  Education  > 
f  VObiQ 'State  Uiiiv«nity'  ' 

jt'^Cofcimlws,^  OWo  ■■43210.  ' 

%']   "■        :  ■  ' 

»H»<»»ert,%T«yk»,  Director     ,  *•  r 

|^">W*&ia»;t<w^         E^tioH  w«i  copyrighted' in' 

|1974  Md  copyini^  it  ckuMed  until  January  1,  1977.  It  U 

|9!5«?.yX  fira»itte^^^^ 

l:;;  Ihtoduct  Utai^tiiMt  Section 

;  Center  for  Vo<;ational  Education  ■ 

'  CNik>  State  Univeitt^ 
*    1960  Kenny  Rd.  . 
Cohirabus,  Ohio  43210 
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GENERAL  ORIEMTAT'OIM-  TO  CAREER 
EDUCATION-AN  INDIVIDUAL  APPROACH 


An  individualized  approach  to  familiarize  administrators 
i  with  career  education 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies,  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  edjucation  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (1)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs;  (4),  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;/ and. (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

Each  unit  contains  goal  statements,  aiy  introductioji,  performance  objectives,  content, 
study  exercises  and  answers,  and  a  posttest.  A  pretest  also  allows  users  to  verify  material 
they  already  knov^'.  The  program  is  estimated  to  take  an  average  of  5  to  6  hours  to 
complete. 


,  SUBJECT '^REA(S) 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  to  be  ^ 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teacher's,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff.  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  community  persons. 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  major  goals  are  to  introduce  to' educators.  (1)  A 
^rationale  that  underlies  the  need  for  career  education,  (2j 
the  four  major  career  education  models  currently 
developed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  (3)  the 
goals  and  .objectives  of  the  school-based  career  education 
model,  and  (4)  specific  functions  of  different  components  { 
within* the  school-based  career  education  model. 

'     PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  primaril>  to 
be  used  in  group  settings  in  which  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place  However,  most  of  the  programs 
can  be  used  either  partially  or  totally,  on  an  individual 
basis. 

^The  staff  development  materials  are  usable  in  inservice 
or  preservice  courses  or  workshops, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evalualion  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  are  provided  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggesti'onJj  as 
d     see  fit.  •  KKQ 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  time  requirements  are  mandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much  time 
is  necessary  is  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  facilities  beyond  those  normally  available  in  school 
settings.  No  special  services  such  as  teacher  training  or 
external  testing  not  usually  available  by  sciiool  systems  are 
needed.  The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
^suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
^  programs  may,  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self-installable  and  self- 
contained.  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  development  materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various  activities 
such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  individuals. 

During  the  field-test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 

1.  Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
performance  Claimed  by  its  developers,  (changes  over  ulnd 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 
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2.  Are  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  location  in  which  the  procram  was 
tested?  ,  ^ 

3.  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to 
their  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of  prior 
exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort,  and/or 
cfegree  of  prior  exposure  fo  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  ty  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 


time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  othef 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not- 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on  ' 
administrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing* versions. 


Required  !tcms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


General  Orientation  to  Career  lull  tea  t  ion  an 
Individual  Approach 


6.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

-  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
(Mo  Sute  University 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 
Coiumbuf,  Ohio  43210 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAiLABarrv  .  ^ 

General  Orientation  to  Carter  Education^An  IniUvidual 
Approach  wa«  copyrighted  in  1974  and  copyright  is  claimed 
untii  January  1,  1977.  It  it  currenfly' available  from  thet 
publiiher/diitiributor:  -  ^ 

Product  Utilization  Section  ^ 

Center  for  Vocational  Education  \ 

CHib  State  University  # 
:    1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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THE  COMMUNITY  AMD  SCHOOL  BASED 
CAREER  EDUCATION 


A  phmiing  giiide  for  school  practitioners  who  are 
responsible  for  involving  the  community  in  career, 
education 


The  focus  of  products«is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides*  should  be  especially 
useful  to  locjil  and  State  education  agencies  and  to  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  varjous  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (1)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  function  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs;  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  .groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance.- 

This  test  presents  thcoietical  background-materials,  references,  planning  models,  and 
suggestipns  for  developing  programs  and  practices  in  order  to  secure  community  support  jind 
participation  in  school-based  career  education.  It  includes  a  set  of  five  monographs  which 
can  be  used  with  various  segments  of  the  school  community. 

These  resource  and  planning  guides  were  developed  for  school  practitioners  who  are 
responsible  for  involving  the  community  in  career  education.  State  department  arfd  teacher- 
training  personnel  will/ind  it  useful  for  prescrvice  and  inservice  training  of  counselors, 
teachers,  and  educational  administrators.  Sections  of  the  program,  the  entire  text,  or  newly 
prepared  materials  based  on  the  text  can  be  used  in  conferences  and  meetings  with  lay 
public  groups,  parents,  business  and  industry  representaiivqs,  government  agencies,  minority 
group  representatives,  and  professional  and.  community  organizations. 

The  program  consists  of  six  sections:  (1)  An  overview  of  community  involvement  in 
cajeer  education,  (2)  a  community  involvement  model,  (3)  . career  education—its  meaning  for 
American  mirlprities,  (4)  parent  involvement  in  school-based  career  education,  (5)  American 
business  and  school-based  career  education,  and  (6)  the  student  and  the  involved 
community.     \  "  ^  ' 


SUBJiiCT  AREA(S)  / 
Career  education  is  the  subject  *arca. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES,  ^ 

The  intended  users  are  persons  who  are  involved  with 
the  preservicc  and  inservice  levels^  of  eciucation  for 
teachers,  administrators,  arnd  other. professional  or 
paraprofessional.  staff.  With  knowledgeable  and  careful 
adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals,  such  as  parents  and  the  communit>.  This 
program  is  not  designed  for  student  use, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  "  • 

The  major  goals  arc  to  secure  community  support  and 
participation  in  school  based  career  education  and  to 
develop  a  set*  of  five  monographs  which  can  be  used  with 
various  segments  of  the  school  community. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development'  materials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculum  ^he  p/ograms  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  prescrvice  and  inscrvicq  activities  relating  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 


The  materials  were  intended  primarily  to  be  used  in 
group  settings  where  ideas  and  concerns  are  exchanged. 
Most  of  the  programs  can  be  used  individually,  all  or  in 
part,    .  ^  '  . 

The  ^taff  development  materials  are  usable  in  inservice 
or  prescrvice  courses  or  workshops. 

ASSESSMENT  PR0VISI6nS 

Formal  evaluation  is  not  a  part  of  this  program.  * 
Evalui|tion  suggestions  are  given,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as  they 
see  fit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  time  requir^ents  are  mandated  by  the  staff,' 
develripment  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are  ? 
^  desigmed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  ^specification  of  how  much  time 
is  nedessary  is  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  prooeilures  beyond 
the  cpmmon  range  of  expectations.  The  btaff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
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and  facilities  beyond  that  normally  available  in  school 
settings  No  special  services,  such  as  teacher  trajning  or 
external  testing  not  usually  made  available  by  school  ' 
systems,  arc  needed  The  staff  development  mate^;ials  in 
themselves  do  not  necessitate*  any  organizational  Changes 
although  implications  or  suggestions  resulting  from  - 
involvement  in  these  programs  may  rcquiraany  number  of 
changes  in 'organizational  structure  orTpractice.  The  staff 
dcvelol[)ment  mat^erials  are  generally  selMnstallable  and  self- 
contained  Over  lime,  sonic  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  development  materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  efforts  of  researchers,  tpacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United 
States  who  were  involved  in  various  activities  such  as 
drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing  the  program,  and 
testing  -it  on  selected  subjects.  K  * 

During  the  field  test  p6ase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following* were  addcessed 
concerning  the  direct  impact,  oi*  effect  the 'program  had  on 
participants'  Does  the  prograrii  induce  the  kinds  of  c^hanges 
in  performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 


above  thpse  attributable  to  suclt  confounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time?  Are  any  of  the  observed 
changes  in  participant  performance  related  to  location 
vvhere  the  program  was  tested?  Are  changes  in  participant  / 
p'erformance  related  t9  participantVsex, , years  of  teaching  / 
experience,  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  caree/ 
education  effort,  and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  / 
content  area  being  discussed  in  the  program?  / 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  thqse  programs  are  - 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
bring  about  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  that 
j:laimed  by  the  developers.  The  .programs  .generally  were 
not  hindered  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history, 
location,  and  time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable 
to  other  settings.  Further,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factprs  such  as  Xex,^years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  9f  prior  exposure 'to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
suitable  for* general  use  with  pQpulations  depending  only  on 
the  decisions  of  administrators  and  others  concerning  who 
Should  bc'jnvjolved  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  Field  tests  have  not  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  hems 


Hic  Cotnmuniiy  ami  School 
Based  Career  L\Iucathn 


Ouaniiiy  Neerfud 


Cost  per  Itcri)  irr 
Dollars 


3.25 


Rcplaccmcni  Raie 
and  Cost 


Sourec  if  Different  . 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 
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DEVELOPING  LOCAL  CAREER  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  FOR  MIDDLE  AND'SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A  Jtandbook  for  deiTelopers  pbnning  to  implement  a  career 
information  systet?i 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested.^oals,  strategics,  and^i;fcsources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  'of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice,  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides' include:  (1)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programsf  (4)  . suggested  ins(irvice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;  and  (6)^ources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

This  handbooks-  is  approximately^  60  pages  in  length,  containing  text,  graphic  illustrations, 
sample  materials,  and"  bibliographic  information.  Yhe;hiin$ibodk  is  divided  into  four  chapters: 
(I)  Conceptualization  of  a  career  information  systcm;\2')  implementing  the  model^-career 
information  system,  grades  10-12;  (3)  guidelines  for  local  'development  of  a  career 
information  system;  and  (4)  uses  of  the  career  information  system  in  career  education.  -  * 


\ 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designedno 'b.e 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums.  The  programs  and  materials  canxbe  used  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the  - 
content  area  of  career  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  :o  be  used  by  pcrson-s  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff.  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with  ' 
nonprofessionals  Such  as  parents  and  community  persons. 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are  to  supply  local,  regional,  and  State 
developers  with  the  rationilp,  framework,  and  guidelines  t6 
develop  a  career  information  system  or  to  develop  career 
information  materials  to  supplemelit  ar>  existing  career  , 
information  systepi.     ^  '  . 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  ^  , 

The  staff  dtiVelopment  materials  are  designed  primarily  to 
be  used  in  group  settings  in  which  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place.  However,  most  of  the  programs 
can  be  used  either  partially  or  totally,  on  an  individual 
basis.  ' 

The  staff  development  materials  are  \isable  in  inservice 
or  preservice  courses  or  workshops. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

*  No  formal  evaluation  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  are  provided,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
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i  the  Jearner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
thby  see  fit.  \" 

'  •  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

,^  No  specific  time  requirements  are  mandated  by  the  staff 
J  dev|clopmc|it  programs  in  general.  The  programs  arc 

designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
/group  situations.  Thus,  the  spc^cification  of  how  much  time 

is  nfeccsisllry  js  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

there  are^no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
'the  commori  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  faciljties  beyond  those  normally  available  in  school 
settings.  No  special  services  such  as  teacher  training  or 
'  external  testmg  not  usUall);  available  by  school  systems  arc 
needqd.  The  ^taff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
^uggostiops  resulting' from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  maj,  howevct,  require  any  number  of  changes  m 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
jrtjaterials  are  seen  as  generally  self-inslallabfe  .and  self-' 
contained.  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  may  ^pecome 
outdated.<j^  '  . 
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ASSURANCES  AND. CLAIMS 

The  staff  develapment  .materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachefs,  and  other'^professionals  throughout  the^Jnited 
Stqtes.  These  individuals'. were  involved  in  varioAictivitics 
such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  andjpting  the 
program^ \vith  a  set,  of  appropriate  indixiduajs.  ^ 

During  the  field-test  phase^of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  followmg  were  addressed 
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conccrniJig  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 

I  Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
performance  claimed  b>  its  developers,  changes  ovci  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effewi&  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time?  ^ 

2.  Arc  an>  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
pcrfbrman%.c  related  tu  lowatiun  in  wluVh  the  program  was 
tested? 

3.  Arc  changes  in  partivipant  performance  related  to 
thc:r  sex,  >edr3»  of  teachmg  e^tpcrience.  degree  of  pnor 
exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  crfort,  and/ur 
degrejc  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  bemg 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  tJjc  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  arc 
available^  from  the  developers  In  general,  the  programs  did 
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result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects  aS  .maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career       .  . 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on 
administrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


^  ^MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Ixtms                            Quantity  Needed  Com  per  Item  m  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 
  Dollars                      and  Cost  from  Distributor 

A  *  <  U^t0.^  /  •  ♦/ <i//#    MfjfnuhfjH  s \  \h  m i  3  25  Reusable 


O«o  43210 


il  cliiMi/--«wa.;fw[iiiiiry  U  B77.  ft  ic  ctarently 
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AIH  ORIENTATION  TQ  CAREER 
EOUCATIQN-GROUB  APPROACH 


Products  to  provide  general  career  education  orientation  \ 
to  teachers  and  administrators      \  \ 


I 

The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  Resources  f\r  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  bk,  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (1)  Need  for  jstaff  development  in  career 
education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting^  staff  development  programs;  (4)  suggested  ^nservice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort;  and  (6)  sources  of  ihservice  education  assistance. 

Ih6  product  is  designed  for  small-  or  large-group  instruction  under  the  direction  of 
univ^sily  staff.  State  department  personnel,  or  local  district  insfcrvice  coordinators. The  eight 
moaules  can  be  used  separately  or  in  a  variety  of  sequences  to  meet  specific  teacher  or 
les^^rner  needs.  ; 
/    Module  I— Why  career  education 

{     Module  II—  Present  needs  for  career  education  / 

Module  III—  Career  devebpment  theory-foundations  for  carepr  education 

Module  IV— Career  education  goals  and  planning  considerations 

Module  V — National  career  education  models 

Module  VI —  Implementation  strategies 

Module  VII —  Role  identification  in  career/education 

Module  VIII —  Resources  in  career  education 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  staff  dev|;lopmenl  materials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  fto  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums.  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  b>  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservict  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  fo(r  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff.  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessional  such  as  parents  and  community  persons. 
This  program  is  not  designed  lor  studenl~use: 


concerns  can  take  place.  However,  most  of  the  programs 
can  be  used  either  partially  or  totally,  on  an  individual 
basis. 

The  staff  development  materials  arc  usable  in  inservice 
or  preservice  courses  or  workshops. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evaluation  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  arc  provided  and  it  is  assumed  th^at 
the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Jiio^nP^ifi«^^c-J^q"i»^nicn  by  tfie~sjtaff 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  provide  general  career  education 
orientation  to  teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  and 
professional  level  support  staff  in  four  general  areas.  ( I ) 
Historical  content  and  factors  that  have  stynulated  the  need 
for  career'  education,  (2)  foundations  of  c/reef  education 
and  means  to  operate  it,  (3)  cooperative  efforts  necessary 
between  all  educational  staff  an:'  community  personnel,  and 
(4)  implementation  strategics. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  5vtaff  development  materials  \vcic  designed  primaril) 
to  be  used  in  group  settings  in  which  sharing  of  ideas  and 


development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  arc 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  ihe  specification  of  how  much-time 
is  necessary  is  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  spccia'l  equipment 
and  facilities  beyond  those  normally  available  in  school 
settings.  No  special  services,  such  as  teacher  training  or 
external  testing  not  usually  available  by  school  systems  are 
needed.  The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
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programs  may,  however,  rcquirp  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self-installable  and  self- 
contained.  Over  time  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  development  materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various  activities 
such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  individuals. 

Durijig  the  field-test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  a.^  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 

1  Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  "history,  and  time? 

2.  Are  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  location  in  which  the  program  was 
tested? 
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3.  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to 
their  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of  prior 
exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort,  and/or 
degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 
Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
,  available^from  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  d9veiopment  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on 
administrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  rgle  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  lXv/n% 


Ouantit)  Nec«!ed 


Cou  Per  Item  m 
Dollars 


An  Onaitatton  to  Can  <  r  /-i/iaation  (,njup 
-Apprm<ft 


25.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


fOEVHLOPER/AUTHOR; 

Center  for  Vocatiortal  Educatiorf 
L  Obfc  SUte  UniycJBitjt—  

r :  Coiumimt^  Ohio  43210 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 
|^4VA]LA3anY 

I   iln  OfUniatum  to  Career  Education^-^Groug^  4ppr<xi€k-vr&^ 

j:^«Ofyri|bted  in  1974  •ndjw)pj^right'krcl^  January 

iit  1*77.  It  it  cufreSSy  available  from  the 

Iftrf^&ber/dtttributon 

^  >/  froduct  Uttiizatkm  Sectkm 

I:  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

)  \  Ohb  Stale  Univenity  * 

r  im  Kenny  Rd. 

1^  Rumbus,  Ohio  43210    — 
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Products  to  help  teachers  increase  their  expectations  of 
career  potentials  of  all  students 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  lo  increase  the  expecialions  of  teachers  toward  the 
career  potentials  of  all  students  regardless  of  race,  sex,  ethnic  background,  or  family 
socioeconomic  status.  * 

The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  edu/:ation.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  iind  Statu  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  ( I )  The  need  for  staff  development  in 
career  education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning, 
organizing,  and  conducting  staff  development  programs,  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for 
specific  groups;  (5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice 
education  assistance^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  to  be 
tomplementary  lo  the  introduction  of  the  career  education 
curriculum.  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  preservi'ce  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education 

INTENDED  USERS'  AND  BENEFJCTARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  b>  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  admmistrators,  and  other 
pr()fessional  or  paraprofessional  staff  Wit}i  linowledge.ible 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonpro/essionals  such  as  parents  and  community  \icvMm^ 
This  program  is  not  dusjimed  for  ^4udcnf  use 

GOAUSTOR  PURPOStfS) 

The  program  is  designed  to  enable  teachers  i  I )  Ju  ;iain 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  career  potential  of  each  student 
irrespective  (if  the  students  race,  sex,  ethnic  background, 
or  socioeconomi.;  status,  (2)  ta.develop  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between  their  \ludenf  directed 
behaviors  and  ihcir  student  expectalions,  (It)  to  chan^^c 
negative  attitudes  iTiat  are  related  to  limited  student 
expectation,  and  (4)  to  develop  instructional  strategies  that 
assist  students  in  bmadeniny  their  career  aspirations  and 
expectations 

PATTERNS  OF  U.SK 

7  he  staff  devclfipmenl  materials  were  dcsi^nud  primanl) 
to  be  a^ed  in  group  setting's  where  sharirif^  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place.  mc>st  of  ihe  pro^^ains  can  be  used 
entirely  or  in  part  on  an  individuaf  basis   I  he  staff 
development  materials  were  seen  as  usable  in  insi.rwce  or 
preservice  courses  ur  ^^orkshops 


5B 


ASSiksMENT  PROVISIONS 
A  formal  evaluation  is  not  part  of  this  program. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific,  time  Xifluirements  are  mandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  «  variety  of  individual  or 
grciup  situations  the  specification  of  how  much  tfme  is 
necessary  has  not  been  determined. 

'  IMPLEMENTA1I0N  PROCEDURES 

  r  " 

The  staff  development  programs  and  materials  do  not 
require  special  equipment  and  facilities  beyond  those  which 
are  normally  available  in  school  settings  Wo  special 
services  such  as  teacher  (faming  or  external  testing  (not 
usually  available  in  school  system^;  are  needed  'Ihe  staff 
development  materials  in  themselves  do  ^ot  necessitate  any 
organizational  changes  Implications  or  suggestions  resulting 
from  the  involvement  in  these  program^  may  require  any 
number  of  changes  in  organizational  structure  or  practice. 
The  staff  development  materials  are  seen  as  generally  self 
installable  and  self  contained  In  lime,  ujine  of  the  material 
ma)  become  outdated 

ASSURANCES  AM)  CLAIMS 

fhe  staff  development  materials  were  designed  hy  means 
of  the  e>.tensivc  involvement  iif  researchers,  teacher 
educators,  teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the 
(Jniled  States  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various 
actiwties  such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  re/iewing.  and 
testing  the  program  with  a  si:{  .)f  appropriate  individual 

During  the  field  ti  si  phase  ol  the  staff  deurlopment  ' 
programs,  questions  sucfi  as  the  fc»llowing  were  adflressed 
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concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants: 

1.  Does  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  confounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

2,  Are  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  the  location  in  which  the  projrram 
was  tested?  '  ^ 

3  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to 
participant's  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of 
prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort, 
and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  beme 
discussed  in  the  program?  / 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 


result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  For  the  most  part  tha  programs  were 
not  biased  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location, 
and  time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  The  programs  were  not  biased  by  participant     '  - 
factors  such,  as  sex,  years,  of  te^iching  experience,  or  degree 
of  prior  exposure  to  career  education.  Therefore,  the  staff 
development  programs  are  of  general  use  with  populations 
depending  only  on  adminstrators'  or  others*  decisions 
concerning  who  should  be  involved  relative  to  their  role 
responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  Im  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


fUqijircd  Items 


Staff  A^Mifene%\  Uaital,  Smunitmamu , 
Sex  Stereonpes,  Lmutcd  (  anrr  hnvtUial 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouan(il>  Needed 


CiM  per  Ilcm  in 
8  75 


Rcplaccrneni  Rale 
and  C\>s: 

RcusahJc 


Source  if  Dtffcrcfit 
ffiiin  Disirjbuior 


Cei^  for  Vowkwia  &l»<J«l»on  * 
0«o  StKt«  Mwimmy 
\m  Kmny  Rd.  - 
Cohtnlnw,  Ofcio  432)0 

Robert  E.  Tayk>r,  Director  - 

AVAJLAtatry 

t^/jf^^  Sochtcormlc,  Sex  Sfertotypcs, 

''^;!MX»ttr  rMntkl  WW  copyri|ht«<i  in  1974,  and 
aip^  ftStmmd  MtU  Jutmry  1,  1977. 1?  k  cuwenUy 

»^  Ctmm  tm  VocnioiMd  fidwcuilen  i 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CAREER 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
. SCHOOL 


Materials  to  provide  general  career  orientation  to  all 
teachers,  with  special  empliasis  on  elementary  teachers 

/ 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  shoufd  be  especially 
useful  lo  local  and  Slate  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include.  (I)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education,  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  mservice  coordinator.  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs.  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups. 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

This  program  focuses  on  facets  of  career  education  that  are  impoxtanl  to  all  teachers  as 
well  as  on  topics  believed  to  be  of  special  importance  to'  elementary  teachers.  The 
computerized  version  of  the  product  is  designed  for  hidividual  and  for  small-  or  laige-group 
instruction  under  the  direction  of  a  local  staff  development  coordinator.  The  modules  can  be 
used  separately  or  in  sequence  to  rneet  specific  teacher-identified  needs: 

Module  I— Career  Education  on  an  Integrating  Process 
^  Module  II— Career  Development  Theories 

Module  III— Self-Concept  Development 

Module  IV^Child  Study 

Module  V— Curriculum  ^ 

Module  VI— ComrauuiLy  Involvement 

Module  Vll-  Career  Education  and  Minorities 


SUKJECT  AREA(S) 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculum   The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
bo.th  prescrviu:  and  Inscrvitc  attivities  related  to  the 
content  are.i  of  career  education 

INTENDED  IWERS  AND  BENEFICFARII-S 

I  his  program  is  designed  lo  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
irtvolved  with  the  pieservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  adnunistrators.  and  other 
professional  or  paraprofessional  staff  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptata     the  program  could  be  used  With 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  community  persons 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  student  use 

GOALIS)  OH  PURF()8E(S) 

I  he  maj«>r  goal  of  this  pro^'ram  is  to  proviJi:  general 
carter  cdiaation  oricnlatmn  vMth  spccifit  discussions 
relevant  to  the  elementarv  teacher 

FA7TERNS  OF  tSE 

flic  staff  dvvclupmcHt  materials  arc  designed  priniurilv  to 
be  used  in  group  settings  in  \^hich  sharing  of  ideas  an  J 
concerns  can  take  place  Ho\^evcr.  most  of  the  prt*gfams 
can  be  used  either  partiall>  or  totall>  on  an  inflividual 
basis 


The  staff  development  materials  are  usable  in  inservice 
or  preservice  courses  or  workshops, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evaluation  is  a  part  of  this  progriiDi  

Evaluation  suggestions  ajii_providcd.  afuTi't  is  assumed  that 
the  learner  and/oTcbordinalor  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  time  requirements  arc  mandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  arc 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much  lime 
is  necessary  is  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  staff  development  programs  and  mlilerials  do  not 
require  special  equipment  and  facilities  be>ond  those 
normall)  available  in  school  settings  All  services  required 
are  those  which  arc  usually  available  by  school  systems. 
The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do'nol 
neeessilale  any  organizational  changes  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  of  these 
programs  ma>,  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in» 
tjrgam/ational  structure  oi(practice  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generall)  self-mstallable  and  self- 
contained  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  ma>  become 
outdated 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  * 

* 

The  staff  development  materials  were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professiondls  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various  activities 
such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing.  revie\v»ng,  i,nd  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  indivic.uals. 

During  the  field-test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  werQ  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants'  Does  the  program  induce  the  kihds  of  changes 
in  performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  f.ver  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  confounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history^  and  time?  Are  any  of  the  observed 
changes  in  participant  performance  related  to  location  in 
which  the  program  was  tested?  Are  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  participant's  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career 


education  effort,  and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the 
content  area  being  discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers.  In  general.  iUq  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with^  those  the 
developers  claimed  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  making  the  programs  transpbrtable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biiised  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex.  yqars  of  teaching 
experience  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations,  depending  only  pn 
adrr.instrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities.  * 
The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  Based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  been  * 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


Required  Items 


Staff  Dcxclopmetu  m  Cara  r  Fdmatwn  for 
the  lilanentan  Sthoal 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quanlil)  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dofiars 


15.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distribui 


i  iwviijont/AirrHOR: 

\   ifnmt  fat  Vdcatioul  Education 


I 


Im  Cintr  Educatkmfor  the  Ekmtntary 
^'^JS'^f*^^.        «»i  «>Pyri«ht  if  cliiimed 
t^aSSluZ^^^^  Ir  k-  cuwenUy  aviilaUe  from  tite 


iCciikciir  Ikv  Vocaiionat  Edvcttioa 
CokimtHit.  duo  43210 
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Guides  for  school  personnel  on  the  role  of  the  inservice 
coordinator  within  career  education  programs 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local, and  State  education  agencies  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (1)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education;  f2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inscfvicc  coordinator;  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs,  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups; 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
_bolh  prcservicc  and  inservice  activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 

INTENDED  LS^|IS^N^^ 

_jrhis  |>rt>grarii  is  designed  to  be  used  b>  persons  who  are 
involvctl  with  the  prcservicc  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
profc^isinnal  or  paraprofcssional  staff.  With  knuwkdgcablt 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  cumtnunity  persons. 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are  to  familiarize  school  personnel  with 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  that  could  and/or  should 
be  assigned  to  thp  role  of  the  inservice  coordinator  within 
career  education  programs. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development  materials  are  designed  primaril)  to 
be  used  in  group  settings,  in  which  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  laKc  place  However,  most  of  the  programs 
can 'be  used  either  partially  or  totally,  on  an  individuar 

basis. 

The  staff  development  materials  are  usable  m  inservice 
or  fifeservice  courses  or  workshops 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  cvaluatioii  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
Evaluatiun  sugk^csliuns  arc  pri»viJcJ  and  it  is  axMimcd  that 
^the  learner  andA)r  coi^rdinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

No  specific  time  requirements  arc  mandated  b>  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations  Tntis:  the  specification  of  how  much  time 
^  necessary  is  nc'gC)tiable  K  "  A 

ERIC         -  .  ^ '  ^ 


  II^PLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require^j^al-^quipnTent 
and  facilitiesbeyoi^^  in  school 

jgltings?-No-^speciaJ^         such  as  teacher  training  or 
external  testing  not  usjjally  available  by  school  systems  are 
needed.  The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  an>  orgaxuzatipriar  changes.  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting Tifom  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  mayi  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self-installable  and  self- 
contained^  Over  lime,  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated."  »  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

The  staff  development  materials  .were  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various  activities 
such  as  djafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  individuals. 

During  the  field-test  phase  of  the  .staff  development  ' 
programs,  questions  sucli  as  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  elfcct  the  program  ^ad  on 
participants:  ^  / 

1  Docs  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  ciiangeg  in 
performance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

2  Arc  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  tu  location  in  which  the  pruct^rn  was 
tested'>  '  \  ^  7 

3  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  r^btcd  to  the  ; 
participant  s  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of 
prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  careei-  education  effort, 
and/or  degree  of  priiir  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from'  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance^consistcnt  with  those  the 
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developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
lime,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
sellings.  The  programs  generally  were  not  biased  by 
participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 


of  general  use  with^  populations  depending  only  on 
administrators'  or  others'  decisiolis  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

.The  existing  staff  development  prbgrams  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  been      -  - 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions.'  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Ucms 


Quantity  Needed 


SlafJ  Dcniopmcnt  'JtiiJclims  for  Oir(>r 
EdtiQilion 


15.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPEit/AimiOR: 

■  Centsr  for  Vocational  EduSation 
(ytiio  Stale  Univenity 
I960  Kenny  Rd. 
CqluiBbug^  Ohio  43210 
Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAItABILITV 

Stnjff-Bevtlopment  Guidelines  for  Career  Education  was 
copyrighted  in  1974  and  copyright  is  claimed  until  January 
I,  1977.  It  St  currently  availatte  from  the 
pubitther/dtstributor^  '  / 

Product  Utiliiatioa  Section  .  ,  . 

Center  for  Vocational  Education  .   

_^§|ua5tal«JUnivcn(ity —  

I960  Kenny.  Rd. 
Cohimbiw,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENt  AS  9F  MARCH  1975 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATION 


Products  for  local  school  district  personnel  who  will 
conduct  teacher  training  programs  in  career  education* 


lJ7 


The  focds  of* these  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning 
the  administration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and^  State  education  agencies^nd  univefjity/college  personnel  \vho  are 
-responsible  for  planlung-vurioiis  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

The  Txrt^ov  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (!)  Need  for  stafT  development  in 
career  education;  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator;  (3)  planning. 
"Organizing,  and  conducting  staff  development  programs.  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for 
specific  groups;  (5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice 
education  assistance. 

This  (group  and  sclf  instructional)  program  was  developed  primarily  for  helping  local  ^ 
school  district  inservice  personnel  plan  and  conduct  training  programs  for  teachers  and  other 
instructional  staff  responsible  for  the  clas$roo;n  use  of  comprehensive  career  education  model 
curriculum  materials.  In  addjtion  lo  providing  content  and  materials  for  helping,  staff 
members  understand  and  use  the  teacher's  guides,  the  program  also  contains  cbncepis  and 
principles.  ,         ,  < 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  _ 

The  staff  development  matejials  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  lo  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums.  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in 
both  prcservicc  and  inservice  , activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICJARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  prcservice  and  inscr\Mce  levels  of 
cfducatipn  for  teachers.  <idministrators.  and  other 
prufcssiunal  mX  paraprufcs:>ionaI  stalT.  With  knowledgeable 
and  earcful  adaptation,  the  piugram  could  be  uacJ  with 
fionprufessiunals  sueh  a^  parents  and  cummunit>  pcrMinv 
This  program  h  not  designed  foi  .student  ui»c 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S)  . 

The  major  guab  arc  to  help  local  j^chool  district  inservice 
pensonncl  plan  and  conduct  training  programs  fur  teachers 
and  other  instructional  staff  responsible  {i}t  the  clavsriJom 
use  of  ihc  comprehcnMvc  career  education  mmlel 
teacher's  guides. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development  materials  were  designed  pnmari!) 
to  be  uNtd  in  group  sc-ltmgs  in  vrhich  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  lake  place  However,  parl^  or  alt  of  most  i»f 
the  programs  can  be  used  on  an  individual  basis 

Tl)e  staff  development  materials  were  seen  as  us*ible  in 
inservice  or  prcservicc  courses  or  workshops 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  ev^Mualinn  is  a  part  of  ihi\  program 
F valuation  suggcslums  arc  pruvidcd.  and  a  is  .ivsumcd  that 


the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will  use  the  suggestions  as 
they  see  fit.  #  '    •  •  r 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  time  requirements  are  mandated  by  the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much  time 
is  necessary  is  negotiable. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  staff  development  programs  and  materials  du  nol 
rcvjuirc  special  cqiTlpmifnt  and  facilities  be>ond  those  which 
are  norma!I>  available  in  school  settings.  All  services 
required  arc  those  which  are  usually  available  by  school 
systems.  The  stiff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
necessitate  any  organizational  changes.  Implications  or 
suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  may,  however,  require  an>  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  or  practice  The  staff  development 
materials  are  seen  as  generally  self  installable  and  self* 
contained-  Over  time,  some  of  the  material  may  become- 
outdated  *  •  / 

ASSURANCES  \ND  CLAIMS  ^ 

The  Maff  development  materials  were  deveIopt'd*thrnugh 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  tJie  United 
States  These  individuals  were  involved  in  various  activities 
such  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  rcvieivuig,  and  testingahc 
program  with  a  set  t)f  appropriate  indijiduals 

During  the  Geld  lest  phcLse  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such     the  follown^g  were  addressed 
c%tnccfning  lh«.*  direct  impact  uf  effect  the  program  had  on 
paJticipants  Di*es  the  fifci^.ram  induce  the  kindh  of  changes 
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in  pefformance  claimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  confounding  effects  as 
maturation,  histoxy,  and  time?  Are  any  of  the  'observed 
changer  ill  participant  performance  related  to  location  in 
which  .ae  program  was  tested?  Are  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  particip'Unt's  sex,  ^ears  of  teaching 
experience,  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career 
education  effort,  and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the 
content  area  being  discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  'test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  developers  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  that  which 
the  developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were 


\ 
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not  biased  by  such  effects,  as  maturation,  history,  location, 
and  time,  thus  making  rhc  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  prior^xposure  to  career 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  genera!  use  with  populations,  depending  only  on 
administrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be-  involved  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised  ^ 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the,  field  test  and 
review  of  the  pilot  ve!:sions.  No  field  test  has  been 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


RcquircJ  hcni\ 


Oiuntit)  Nccdcii 


Cost  per  Item  in  , 


Spif  hevvlopmem  Prvj^mm  for  ifn^ 
•r  (ttyvhcr  s  guides) 


Rcpla^  omcnl  Rale 
and  Cost  • 


Source  irDifferenl 
from  Distributor 


Not  determined  Rcus«ible 


DSVELOPER/AtJTHOR: 

Center  lor  Vocational  Eduation 
Ohb  ^te  Univenity 
IMO  Kenny  Rd. 

CohwrtHis,  OWo  43210"  _        "  . 

KobeH  e.  Taylor,  Director      '        v  ^  ' 

AVAIUBIUTY         ,  .  ,  ' 

tkvebfitmt  Bmkm  Jot  the  Im^tmamtkm  # 
Qtmr  Bducatiaoj^iTmchir'i  iJhiitki}  mt-  i^ieyndiied  In 
1974,  »od  copyflMit  ciaM  mm  U&U»iy  h  1977,  ft  k 
cunent^  umMM  front  Hie  jmbliiter/MMtor: 

ProtHict  UtaiEatkxi  Seetion  ' 

Center  for  Vocationai  Mmitpm  

OWo  State  0nfv*n%  ; 

I960  Kenny  M. 

CtAirabui,  Obw  43210  .  * 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 

PROMOTING  EFFFCTIVE  USE  OF 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  IN  CAREER 
EDUCATION 


Guides  for  schopl  staff  members  to  help  generate  extensive 
use  of  community  resources  in  career  education 


m 

The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategics,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
administration  and  implementation  of  career  eci^cation.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies  and  ifniversity/college  personnel/who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include:  (1)  Need  for  staff  development  in  career 
education,  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator,  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff  development  programs,  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups, 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff  development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  this  •program  is  to  help  school  staff  members  make  more  effective  and  ' 
more  extensive  use  of  community  Vesources  in  career  education.  The  materials  are  designed 
for  large- or  small-group  instruction.  Program  materials, Include.  (1)  Community  resource  and 
career  education -prdvides  a  rationale  for  coinmunity  resource  use  in  career  education  based 
on  two -attitudinal  surveys;  (2)  needs  assessment  (group  and  individual)~.a  procedure  that 
can  be  used  to  determine  current  staff  attitudes,  usage  of  resources,  and  training  interests, 
(3)  workshop  plan -includes  a  suggested  instructional  pfa^4'^^  orienting  staff  to  thc-4JW-of 
community  resources;  andf  (4)  appendixes-include  information  on  the  role  of  the  community 
resource  coordinator  and  the  development  of  a  community  resource  directory. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 

The  staff  development  materials  arc  designed  to  be 
complcmentar)  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculums  The  programs  and  materials  can  be  used  in' 
*  both  preservice  and  inservice  Activities  related  to  the 
content  area  of  career  education, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  dcMgncif  to  be  used  by  pcrbonKS  «hi>  ate 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  mscrvitc  Icvot*  of 
education  fur  leachers.  administrators,  and  other 
prufessiunal  or  paraprofessiunal  staff  With  k*tt*vvlcdgcablc 
and  careful  adaptation*  the  program  could  be  used  with 
nonprofessionals  nuch  as  parents  and  community  persons 
This  program  Is  not  designed  for  student  use. 

<;OAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  help  school  staff  njembers  make  more  effective  and 
more  ^xtenM\e  use  of  conununitv  resources  in  career 
V'ducatioh 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

•  » 

llie  staff  development  materials  are  designed  pnmaril)  to 
Ik  used  in  group*  sellings,  in  \vhich  sharing  oi  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place  Hu\fcc\er,  mtvsl  nf  the  programs 
can  he  used  cither  partiall>  or  lotall>,  on  an  individual  - 
basis. 

The  sMff.dcvclupmcnl  makrials  arc  usahk  in  mWrvuc 
or  prcvcrvicc  courses  or  v^nVkshops 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

No  formal  cvajualion  is  a  pari  of  this  program. 
Evaluation  suggestions  are  provided  and  it^ns  assumed  Jhal 
the  learner  and/or  coordinator  will       the  suggeslicms  as 
they  sec  fit,  / 

*  *  ,'  » 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  lime  requirements  arc  mandated  by  the  staff 
devck»pmcnl  programs  in  gencr^^l  The  programs  are 
desigred  to  be  adaptable  to  a  Carioey  of  individual  or 
grouf  situations  Thuj».  the  specification  ufhuw  much  lime 
is  nixessary  is  negotiable, 

I5/PLEMENTAXI0N  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implemenlalion  procedures  beyond 
the  common  ranf;e  of  expectations  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and,  facilities  beyond  ihose  normally  available  in  school 
sctUngs  No  special  services,  such  as  teacher  training  or# 
external  testing  not  usually  available  by  school  systems,  arc 
needed  The  staff  development  materials  themselves  do  not 
Rt\e^Mljtc  iny  ur>»jin/jtiunjl  Jjangcs.  Imphiraliuiis  or 
hug^csliony  rcNuUing  from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  ma>.  liuwever,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
otgani/alkmat  structure  or  practice  The  sKiff  develcipment 
materials  arc  seen  as  generally  sdf  installable  and  self* 
contained  Over  liuic,  some  cif  the  material  ma>  hect»mci. 
outdated  ^  1 

74  '  ■. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  dcvclopnicnl  nialcrialb  \\crc  developed  through 
the  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher  educators, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the  United 
StatQS  TJicse  individuals  were  involved  in  variou,s  activities 
^ch  as  drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  a  set  of  appropriate  individuals. 

During  the  Held  ic^t  pluiC  of  the  ^tdflMevclopiiierii 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  wire  a^ldressed 
^concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants:  ^  , 

1.  Docs  the  program  induce  the  kinds  of  changes  in 

.  performance  claimed  b>      developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  hiStor>.  and  time? 

2,  Are  any  ,of  the  ob:>erved  changes  m  participajfit 
performance  r>;latcd  to  location  in  which  the  program  was 
tested?  I  - 

^.  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to  the 
participant*$  sex,  >ears  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of 


prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort, 
and/or  d^^gree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed^  in  the  program?  . 

kepi^rts  of  ihe  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  arc 
available  from,  the  developers.  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  in,  changes,  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  such  effects , as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  rhaking  the  ptj:)grams  transportable  to  other 
settings  In  addition,  the  programs  generally  were  not 
biased  by  participant  factors  such^  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  or  degree  of  priBr  exposure  to  career 
education  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on 
administrators'  or  other^'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  role  responstbilitics. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  and 
feview  of  th^  pilot  versions.  No  field  lest  has  been  ' 
conducted  X)n  the  existing  versions. 


I 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ci»M  Per  Item  in  - 


•and  t^»^^  tfoml  Di^trihulor 


Van  ft  Inittijiiim  , 


15  00 
i 


DEVELOPER/AUtHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  ^ucation 
\  Ohio  State  ^nivcntity    ,  - 

1960  Kerioy  Rd  . 
.  Cojombu?,  Ohio-43^ld 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  ^  ^ 

AVAiLABIUTY  *  *, 

Staff  Developmtnt  Program  far  Promoiinsi  EJ^euive  V$€  ef 
Community^  Ritourcti  in  Career  Education  w«t  copyrighted 
m  J 974  «nd,copyrighij'i»'' claimed  until  January  t,  l»f7.  It 
h  currently  sfvailabfc' from  the jpwWiiher/dt»tribwi  or: 

ftoduct  Utilfaaiion  Scotion  ■  , 
'Center  for  Vocatkwal  EdttcatwH  . 
Ohb  State  Univeruty.  .     ^  ^ 

1960  teniiy  Rd.      *  ■ 
Columbus,  Ohb, 4a?.I0  ■ 
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A  TRA(Nlf\rG  PRTOGRAM  FOR  THE 
IN  SERVICE  COORDINATOR  IN - 
CAREER*  EDUCATION 


Dramin^  products  to  familiarize  school  pcrk)nn(^  w  ith 
f  unctions  of  the  inscrvice  coiirJinator  in  career 
education  programs 


^       of  products  is  ort  suggested  goals.  Uraicgies,  and  resources  Jar  planning  ihc  ■ 
hdnM^^bUiUion  and  iniplcmentalion  of  carccr'cflucation.  The  guides  bhould  he  e.specially  ' 
useful  10  local  and  Stale  oducaiion  agencies  and  li^iversiiy/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inserviet:  education  programs  for  ^taff.  * 

Major  topics  addressed  by.  the  guides  include.  { I )  ts^lN^d^  for  staff  development  In  career ' 
education.  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inscrvice  coordinator.  i3),planninj{,  organmng,  and. 
conducting  staff  development  progr^ims.  (4)  suggested  inscrvice  programs  Tor  specific  groups. 
(5)  evaluating  the  staff 'development  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  mscrvice  educaticiii  ai-sistancc^ 

Thy  intended  audienc<j  includes  local  district  personnel  a<t  well  as.  teacher  educators  who 
are  both  interested  and  responsible  for  the  selection  of  and  training  of  personnel  for  the 
coordination  of  inscrvice  activities  ... 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  St  iff  development  materials  arc  designed  to  be 
complemefltary  to  ihw  introduction  of  career  education 
currkufums  The  programs  and  materials  can  he  used  in 
both  preservice  and,  mservice  activities  relatx:d  to  the 
content  area  ot  career  education 

INTENDED  USERS  AND, BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  bv,  per>ons  wlio  arc 
involved  with  ,^he  preservice  and  inscrvice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  otlfcr 
profcvsional  or  paraprofessional  sialT  With  knowledgeahJc 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  cnuld  h»;  used  with 
nonprofessionals  such  as  parents  and  communiiv  {w^^ns 
This  program  is  not  designed  for  siudcni  use    *  ' 

GOAUS)  OR  riRPOSElS) 

The  majiir  goals  are  to  avsui  persons  fcspt?r>Mhle  lor 
career  edutathm  programs  m  planning  and  implementing 
an  mservice  education  prtigram  for  ail  Aiatl 

PATTERNS  <)F  VSE 

The  staff  development  materials  arc  designed  pnmar.K  to 
he  u^cd  in  group  settings,     which  shanttg  oi  utcas  and 
.concerns  tan  take  place  {fo\ve\cr.  most  of  the  programs 
can  be  used  either  partially  or  ti>lall>,  on  an  individual 
bas^s . 

rile  staff  development  materials  arc  usable  m  tnscrwcc 
or  preservice  ctnirscs  or  workshops 

ASSESSMENT  PROV ISIONS 

No  formal  evalualuin  is  a  part  i>f  this  pro^^r.im 
tv.iliialion  suggestions  are  pr«ivitled  and  ir  is  dv>umed  ;hil 
the  learner  and/or  coordmat»<r  »aiII  use  the  suggeslu»n%  as 
thev  see  fit 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  s'peciOgi^^ime  /equirements  .jre  mandated  by  the\slaff 
development  programs  in»genekal^  The  ^^rograms  ore 
designed  to  be  a.daptable  to  a  vairieiy  of  mdtvidua!  or 
group  situations  Thus,  the  sp^-ctficalion  of  him  mwch  ^mc 
IS  necessarj*  is  negotiable  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURE'S  ^ 

There  are  no  foreseen  impleincnialu»n  procedures  beyond 
the  Ci*mmon  ran^L;^or  expecrations  The  siaft  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  facilities  4H;>ond  those  no'itnally  available  in  school 
settings.  No  special  services,  such  as  tciicher  trainmg  or 
external  testing  not  usually  available  by  school  «;ystcms  are 
needed  The  staff  development  materials  thv*a?selves  do  nol 
necessitate  any  organi/ational  changes  Implicalmns  or 
suggestions  resulung  from  the  involvement  in  these 
prograin^  ma^^.  however,  require  an>  number  of  changes  m 
organizational  structure  or  pracuce  The  staff  dt^vclopmenl 
materials  are  seen  .is  generally  sell. installable  and  M;lf^ 
ccmlained  Over  time.  N*^»mc  of  the  tmiicnal  mas  HeciWe 
outdated 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  stall  development  material,  ^exe  developvd  through 
the  extensive  mvoKtmeni  of  rcM^Mtchers.  Jeach»**r  educators, 
teacher>.  and  other  professionaK  thr^njghoiit  the  Ifmted 
Stales  These  mdividuats  were  mvoK^d  m  various  Kclivities 
such  as  drafting,  fevfsing,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  a      of  appropriate  indKiduJs 

During  the  tkkl  u  .a  phase  ol  the  s\M  devcl«»pment 
programs,  qucHtioris  such  as  the  foliowuig  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  eltccl  the  program  had  on 
participants 

I  Dovs  the  prtij^fcam  indule  the  kinds  of  thafifen  m 
performance*  claiisied  fn  iis  OevvIojHr^.  change-^  o'.vt  and 
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above  those  attributable  to  such  compounding  effects  as 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

2  Are  any  of  the  observed  changes  in  participant 
performance  related  to  location  in  which  the  program  was 
tested? 

3  Are  changes  in  participant  performance  related  to  the 
participant's  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  degree  uf 
prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort, 
and/or  degree  of  ^rior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
avai)hl)le  froni  the  developers  In  general,  the  programs  did 
result  ih  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  those  the 
developers  claimed.  Also,  the  programs  generally  were  not 


biased'  by  such  effects  as  maturation,  history,  location,  and 
time,  thus  making  the  programs  transportable  to  other 
settings.  In  addition  the  programs  generally  were, not  biased 
by  participant  factors  such  as  sex,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  oj  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  career  ^ 
education.  Therefore,  the  staff  development  programs  are 
of  general  use  with  populations  depending  only  on 
admii^istrators'  or  others'  decisions  concerning  who  should 
be  involved,  relative  to  their  role  responsibilities. 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  ffom  the  field  te^t  i\nd 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has4)een* 
'Conducted  pn  the  existing  versfjons. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  Per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


A  Tmhiing  l^ogram  l-or  the  Inscrvice 
Coordinator  in  Career  l.ducation 


12.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocationa]  Education 
Ohio  Slate  University 

1^  Kenny  Rd.  '  .  '  n 

'  Cohimbut,  Ohio  43210 

,  Robert  E. 'Taylor.  Director. 

V _'A.ttmMi^;J^tNun"for  the  Imservke  Coordtmtor  in 
Cdn4r  BStofriim-mM. cbjpyri|^hted  m  1974  and  eopyrigk^l  i»  >! 
daml^'-mH0-SmK»Mty.-l-,  1977.  It  hi  curreaUy  aVaitetii:;  f^ooi i 

y  CoMpr-fof'-yocalicMHrt  EducstKMi  ' ' 
:OUo'Stite'lJiii«cfii^  ,  -.'■■1 

•    IMO  KeBay  Rd.  .  - ,  •         .'  V  ■  *  \  - 
■Columbw,  Ohio  43210  . 
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TEACHER  AIDES  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Guides  to  create  a\vareness  of  potential  contribution  of 
community  helpers  to  career  education  programs 


The  focus  of  products  is  on  suggested  goals,  strategies,  and  resources  for  planning  the 
>idminislration  and  implementation  of  career  education.  The  guides  should  be  especially 
useful  to  local  and  State  education  agencies,  and  university/college  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  various  inservice  education  programs  for  staff. 

Major  topics  addressed  by  the  guides  include.  (l)*Need  for  staff  development  in  cafeer 
education,  (2)  role  and  functions  of  the  inservice  coordinator,  (3)  planning,  organizing,  and 
conducting  staff*  development  programs,  (4)  suggested  inservice  programs  for  specific  groups, 
(5)  evaluating  th(f  staff  developmdnt  effort,  and  (6)  sources  of  inservice  education  assistance. 

,    This  instructional  program  is  designed  to  create  aide,  teacher,  and  administrator 
awareness  of  the  potential  contribution  of  community  h(3lpers,to  the  implementation  of 
career  education.  The  program  is  organized  into  four  modules  covering  the  role  of  the  aide 
in  career  education,  role-idcntification  and  team-building  skills,  communication  skills,  and 
instructional  activities  relevant  to  career  education.  Separate  prograrr,o  have  been  establisjied 
for  instructional  aides*  teachers,  and  administrators.  The  aides  are  exposed  to  all  four 
modules,  while  the  teachers  receive  t^iree  and  the  administrators  two. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


Staff  development  materials  arc  designed  to  be 
camplcmentary  to  the  introduction  of  career  education 
curriculum  which  ^an  be  used  in  both  preservice  and 
inservice  activities  relating  to  carcCr  education  encompass" 
the  subject  ifrea.. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who  are 
involved  with  the  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of 
education  for  teachers,  administrators  and  other 
professional  or  paraprufessional  staff.  With  knowledgeable 
and  careful  adaptation,  the  program  can  be  used  with 
nonprofes.Monal.s  such  as  parents  and  the  communit).  This 
program  is  not  designed  for  studenf  use. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  guide  is-  to  create  aide,  teacher,  and 
admmistrator  awareness  of  the  potential  contribution  of 
community  helpers  to  the  implementation  of  career  , 
education, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  staff  development  materials  were  designed  primarily 
to  be  used'  in  group  settings  where  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  can  take  place  although  most  of  the  programs 
can  be  used  in  whole,  in  part,  or  independently/ 

The  staff  development  materials  were  deemed  usable^  in 
inservice  or  preservice^  courses  or  in  workshops 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Formal  evaluation  is  not  a  part  of  this  program 
Evaluation  suggestions  arc  given,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
learner  and/i»r  ciK)irdinatur>  will  use  the  suggestions  as  seen 

'     :     '  578 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

No  specific  lime  requirements  are  mandated  by  "the  staff 
development  programs  in  general.  The  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  individual  or 
group  situations.  Thus,  the  specification  of  how  much  time 
is  necessary  is  negotiable.  '  i 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  foreseen  implementation  procedures  beyond 
the  common  range  of  expectations.  The  staff  development 
programs  and  materials  do  not  require  special  equipment 
and  facilities  beyond  that  normally  available  in  school 
seUings  No  special  services  such  as  teacher  training  or 
external  testing,  not  usually  made  available  by  school 
systems,  are  needed.  The  staff  development  materials  per 
se  do  not  necessitate  organizational  changes.  Implications 
or  suggestions  resulting  from  the  involvement  in  these 
programs  may,  however,  require  any  number  of  changes  in 
organizational  structure  br  practice.  The  staff  development 
materials  are  regarded  generally  ijs  self-installable  land  self- 
contained.  In  time,  some  of  the  material  may  become 
outdated. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  staff  development  materials  were  dev61oped  as  a 
result  of  extensive  involvement  of  researchers,  teacher 
educators,  teachers,  and  other  professionals  throughout  the 
United  Stales  who  were  engaged  in  various  activities  such  as 
drafting,  revising,  editing,  reviewing,  and  testing  the 
program  with  selected  subjects. 

During  the  field  test  phase  of  the  staff  development 
programs,  questions  such  as  the  following  were  addressed 
concerning  the  direct  impact  or  effect  the  program  had  on 
participants. 
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Does  the  program  induce  the  kin<is  .qfphanges  in  * 
performance  chiimed  by  its  developers,  changes  over  and 
above  those  attributable  to  such  confpunding  effects  as  •  - 
maturation,  history,  and  time? 

Are  any  of' the  observed  changes  in  partjcipant 
peribrmance  rehited  to  location  where  the  progriiiii  was 
tested? 

Are  changes  in  participarit  performance  related  to 
participant's  sex.  >ea^s  of  teaching  experience,  degree  of 
prior  exposure  to  a  formalized  career  education  effort, 
and/or  degree  of  prior  exposure  to  the  content  area  being 
discussed  in  the  program? 

Reports  of  the  field  test  of  each  of  these  programs  are 
available  from  the  .develbpers  In^general,  the  programs  did 
result  in  changes  in  performance  consistent  with  that  ' 
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claimed  by  the  deve^  {>ers.  Also,  the  programs  generally 
were  not  biased. as  a  .esult  of  sucfi  effects  as  maturation^ 
history,  location,  an*d  time  thus  making  the  programs/ 
transportable  to  other  :^ttin£S.  In  addition,,  the  programs 
generally  were  not  biased  by  participant  factors  such  as 
sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,,  or  degree  of  prior 
exposure  to  career  education  Therefore,  the  staff 
development  programs  aire  -of  general  use  wkh  populations 
depending  onl>  on  decisions  of  adnunistra|0rs  or  others 
concerning  who  should  be  involved  relative  to  their  role 
responsibilities.  ^ 

The  existing  staff  development  programs  are  revised 
versions  based  on  suggestions  from  the  field  test  aiid 
review  of  the  pilot  versions.  No  field  test  has  beenl  , 
conducted  on  the  existing  versions.  *  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m* 
•  Dollars 


Teacher  Aides  in  Career  Educatton 


Replacement  Rate^ 
and  Cost 


Source  \i  Different 
from  Distributor 


To  be  announced  Reusable 


OEVELOm/ADTiiOt::  ^ 
,  Center  «»f  Vo^^etmifl^C^ 

.Ottb  Stile  Utttvofsi^    *  •  - 

^;  tMOI(emylUI.      ■   !  /  ^ 

•  ItobiiBt/E.  Taylor,  Dkector 

TmrI^  WW  copyrighUid  in 

QOm^^  »  ciijiQed  unOl  January  1,  1977.  It  is 

•  j;twia||'^-aviaiiftihi -  tnm'Jim  publisiier/<&tributor: 

l\€M#'''lttr'VocaiM9iat'E(iiic«tM>n  "  , 
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MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SY^TCT/]  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (MISVE) 


/ 


A  system  for  mamgers  to  increase  accountability  through 
the  improved  utilization  of  information 


'     The^  Management  Information  System  for  Vocational  Education  (MISVE)  is  being  designed 
^for  managers  conceVned  with  better  planning  and  accountability  through  the  improved 
utilization  of  information.  The  design  of  thjs  system  was  prompted  6y  the  recognition  that 
while  many  vocational  education  agencies  in' recent  years  have  allocated  substantial  resources 
to  »he  task  of  upgrading  t^leir  existing  management  information  systems  so  that  appYopri^te 
data  will  be  available  to  support  administrative  decisionmaking  and  reporting,  these  efforts  , 
usually  have  failed  to  produce  exemplary  systems.  This  is  because  there  continues  to  be  a 
lack  of  consensus  about  what  constitutes  a  helpful,  usable,  and  practical'data  base  which  ^ 
supports  management  s  information  requirements  and  because  Management  Information 
System  (MIS)  administrators  have  often  been  unable  to  taVvC  advantage  of  the  latest  in 
computer  software  technology  and  are  thus  hindered  in  producing  data  for  management 
wheh\  and  in. the  fdrm,  it  is  needed.  MISVE  is  designed  to  dtal  with  both  of  these  problems. 
MISVE  uses  a  data  base  management  file  organization  concept  and  data  base  sjtruQturing 
-  to  provide  users  with  the  widest  flexibility  in  determining  the  size  and  complexity  of  their 
data  bases.  MISVE  is<also  designed  to  deal  effectively  with  pervasive  problems  of  most 
information  system  administrators  who  must  have  options  open  to  them  Jor  acquiring  and 
maintaining  cornputer  software  on  computer  har<lware  which  is  available  to  them,  and  who. 
must  periodically  redefine  information  needs,  update  existing  data  bases,  and  access  data  in  a 
form  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.  '      •  * 

An  information  subsystem  is  madq  available  which  includes  data  collection  instruments 
and  procedures  which  can  be  adapted  to  meet  unique  user  requiremems.  These  instruments 
collect  data  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  levels.  -  ,         ^  ^ 

Although  MISVE  provides  users  with  data  collection  instruments,  thip^^^formatidn  system 
does  not  require  the  use  of  a  fixed  set  of  prior-agreed-to  data  elements. < The  MISVE 
softwiire  structure  permits  small  or  large  data  bases  with  modifications  b(;ing  made  at  the 
user's  option. 

System  2000,  a  commercially  available  Data  Base  Management  System  (DBMS),  has  been 
selected  for  use  in  the  development  of  MISVl^.  Computer  programs  are  made  available 
which  are  required  for  using  System  2000  in  conjunction  with  the  MISVE  information 
subsystem.  The^e  computer  programs  (load,  update,  and  edit)  will  be  available  as  part  of  the 
documentation  supplied  to  MISVE  users. 

A'product  package  composeil  of  a  number  of  nontechnically  oriented  documehts  will  be 
available  to  potential  users  to  guide  them  in  assessing  the^value  of  MISVE  for  their  needs.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  technical  manuals  will  be  available  for  MIS  administrators  that  will 
provide  information  needed  by  them  to  adapt,  install,  operate,  and  maintain  MISV?^-  with  a 
minimum  of  external  assistance. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


The  subject  area  i^  an  inforniation  subsystem  which 
^includes  data  collection  instruments  and  procedures  that 
can  be  adapted  to  meet  unique  user  requirements.  These 
instruments  collect  data  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  adult  levels  about  student  characteristics;  followup  of 
former  studpnts;  educational  outcomes;  vocational  programs 
;  and  services;  instructional  facilities;  instructional  costs'; 
equipment  and  materials.  State  and  local  staffing  and 
ai»signments,  local  plans  for  vocational  education,  and 
manpower  requirements.  ^ 
The  s>{»tem,  provides  for  input  of  manpower  data 
*     c^llcfcteu  through  a  variety  of  approaches  such  as 

occupational  employment  surveys  of  the  U.S.  Department 


of  Labor,"^  which  are  locally  generated  manpower  surveys 
and  inputted  into  MISVE  via  coding  crosswalks.  Most 
MISVE  data  are  collected  at  the  local  school  district  lev^l 
and  these  'data  can  then  be  aggregated  to  produce  rpgiona 
and  State  totals. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

MISVE  is  designed  to  be  used  in  operational 
environments  b)  vocational  education  management  and 
supervisory  personnel  at  State  and  local  levels..  Other 
system  users  might  include  advisor)  and  regulator)  bodies 
who  require  information  outputs  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  system  activities  and  outcomes. 
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GOAL(Si  OR  PURPOSE(^» 

MISVE's  goals  arc  to  provide  vocational  education 
agencies  with  an  examplary  jmanagement  information 
system  that  employs  tho^latist  concepts  in  information 
system  retrieval  and  processing  technology,  and  to  address 
itself  directly  to  the  natiorial  concern  for  better  planning 
and  accountability  through  improved  utilization  of  , 
^  information.  '    >  •  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  U^E  , 

NjllSVE  ts  provided  to  users  as  a  complete  information 
system.  Users  can  modify  all  system  components  to, meet 
unique  user  needs.  Guidelines  and  directions  tbr 
modification  are  contained  in /the  system  documentation. 

A  computer  software  subsystem  ^s  provided  which 
operates  in  online  and  •batch-processing  modes  and  uses  an 
English-like  natural  language  to  access  and  update  data 
bases  via  computer  terminals.  A  report  generator  feature  is 
available  for  producing  **one-time**  aqd  standard  rep2rts. 
COBOL  an^i  FORTRAM  interface  programs  pefmit  MISVE 
users  to  continue  to  use  their  existing  computer  programs 
written  \p  these  computer  languages.      ^  » 

The  DBMS  software  package  Wn, be  acquired  from  the 
vendor  under  a  variety  of  arrangements.  MISVE  users  can 
also  purchase  time  from  computer  time-sharing  services 
which  o'ffer  System  2000  to  their  subscribers.  Computer* 
software  maintenance  is  obtainable  directly  from  the 
software  vendor  or  time-sharing  service. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Potential  users  must  assess  for  themselves  MISVE*s  value 
to  them.  Assessment  of  the  validit)  of  source  dUta  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  data  gathering  agen'c),  although  a 
computer  edit  program  is  made  «ivaijable  to  assess  the 
validity  of  field  and  range  values  and  to  provide  error 
messages? 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

This  product  is  not  timcbound  but  ib  intended  for 
continuous  use.  •  * 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

System  2000  operates  on  IBM,  UNIVAC,  and  CDC 
computer  hardware  currenti)  available  to  most  State  level 
education  agencies.  Smaller  educational  organizations  can 
make  use  of  the  needed  computer  hardware  through 
universities,  other  government  agencies,  or  coi^mercial 
time-sharing  services  providing  System  2000  to  their 
subscribers.  The  use  of  other  DBMS  software  with 


is  possible.  In  that  event,, MIS VE*s  computer  hardware 
requirements  mjght  be  different. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  \ 

MISVE  is  in  the  field  trial  stage  of  development;  at  this 
time,  however,  it  appears  th'at  MISVE  will  require  no 
additional  personnel  beyond  that  currently  employed  by 
States  to  collect  and  process  MIS  data.  Data  collection 
instrument  masters  will  he  available  from  the  center. 
Computer  terminals  cai^be  acquired  from 'a  number 'of 
commercial  vendors. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CL/^IMS 

The  MISVE  product  ^oes  not,  by  itself,  pose  a, physical, 
psychological,  sociological*,  or  other  harmful  condition  to 
'those  involved  in  its  use.  However,  tbe  user  is  ultimately 
rey[)onsible  for  the  operation  of  MISVE„the  protection  of 
individual  privacy,  security  of, information,  and  other 
ipaUers  which  fall  under  the  purview  of  protection  of 
human  subjects.  There  is  no  evidence  to  assume  that  the 
product  perpetuates  sexism,  racism,  or  other  biases  related 
to  religion,  age,  or  socioeconomic  stereotypes. 

No  assurances  of  replicability  or  transportability  can  bev 
made  at  this  time  because  MISVE  is  undergoing  field  trial 
in  only  one  State.  The  assurance  x)f  replicability  or  T 
transportability  will  require  a  further  field  te^t  and 
validation  of  the  system  in  several  locations.  This  assurance 
can  be  verified  {>y  late  1976,  but  only  if  additional  funds 
are  obtained  for  this  purpose. 
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MODULE  DEVEiOPMEfMT  HANDBOOK  (A 
PRODUCT  OF  THE  PE R FORMANCE  BASE D 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 
PROGRAM) 


A  Jiandbook  to  assist  teacher  educators  and  administrators 
in  the  developynent  of  performance-based  instructional 
*     '  modules 


The  Handbook  for  the  Development  of  Professional  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Modules 
is  designed  to  assist  teacher  educators  and, administrators  in  the  development  of  performance- 
based  instructional  modules.  It  describes  the  tested  structure  and  specifications  for  developing 
performance-based  modules  utilized  in  development  of  the  modules  in  the  performance-based 
professional  education  curriculuins  program. 

The  handbook  ^contains  a  description  of  the  performance-based  vocational  teacher 
education^  system;  an  explanation,  with  examples,  of  the  module  format;  and  an  illustrated 
module. 'Whrle  the  handbook  is  designed  primarily  as  a  "«tand-alone"  product,  it  may  be^ 
used  to  enhance  modularized  instructional  programs.  / 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Development  of  professional  vocational  teacher  education 
modules. 

This  handbook  is  appri)\ifnatel>  100  pagc^  in  length  and 
buiJiJs  on  the  module  structure  deveFoped  in  the 
performa*nce-ba.sed  professional  education  curriculums 
program: 

INTENDEp  USERS  AND  ii^NEFICI ARIES 

The  primary  users  of  this  product  will  be  teacher 
k  educators  involved  in  the  development  of  curricular 
^materials  'for  the  preparation  of  pres'ervice  and  inservice 
vocational  teachers,  and  local  and  State  education  agency 
personnel  engaged  in  the  development  of  curricular 
materials  for  the  preparation  and/or  upgrading  of  preservice 
and  inservice  teachers. 

'  GtfAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  handbook  is  to  provide  teacher 
educators',  administrators,  and  local  and  State  education 
agency  personnel  concerned  with  curriculum  (development 
with  a  detailed  guide  fc^r  developing  performance-based 
instructional  modules. 


PA  FFERNS  OF  USE 


used 


THc  han^dbook  is  a  self.contained  guide.  It  ma>  be 
ii^cacher  education'  institutions  and  local  and  State 
iiducation  agencies rto  aid  in  the  development  of 
/mstructional  modul|;s  covering  professional  and  technical 
/competencies  needed  in  specific  educational  .settings,  but 
[not  included  in  existing  performance  ba.sed  modules.  The 
handbook  may  also  be  used  as  a  supplementary  aid  in 
implementing  modularized  instruction  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS        "  ^ 

A.S  a  guide  to  bg  used  in  developing  instructional 
modules.^  the  handbook  contains  no  provisions  for  ^  q  ^ 
valuation  of  the  *user.  '  oDti 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ,  ' 

The  time  spent  in  using  ijic  handbook  will  vary, 
depending'on  the  needs  and  background  of  the  particular 
institutions  and  individuals  using  jt,  and  the  scope  an4 
nature  of  the  materials^  being  developed. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  handbook,  as  a  ^elf-contained  guide,  does  not 
require  any  special  equipment,  services,  or  procedures*  for 
implementation.  •  *  ,  • 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIM^  " 

A  prototype  of  the  handbook  was  used  by  20  graduate 
students  and  their  instructors  at  Ohio  State  University.  As  ♦ 
part  of  their  seminar',  each  student  was  asked  16  produce 
an  instructional  module  using  the  handbook.  Before  the 
course  was  completed,  each  student  critiqued  the  handboQk 
and  returned  it  to  the  instructor.  Although  product 
effectiveness  was  the  major  thrust  of  these  critiques, 
students  were  encouraged  to  respond  jn  terms  of  any 
negative  attributes  of  the  handbook.  No  problems  of  social 
bias  were  reported.    '  ^ 

A  revised  edition  of  the  handbook  is  currently  being 
used  by  the  six  center  staff. members  who  are  preparing 
modules  for  advanced  field  testing. 

Each  consultant  hired  to  revise  modules  for  advanced 
testing,  is  first  given  a  copy  of  the  handbook  to  read  to 
gam  ai)  orientation  to  what  the  revision  task  is  and  to 
guide  revision. efforts.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  15 
coiioultants  will  have  used  the  handbook  before  all  of  the 
modules  arc  prepared  for  "advanced  fieW  testing. 

Although  transportability  will  not  becaddres.sed  directly, 
the 'fact  that  15  consultants  from  a  wide  range  of 
in.stitutions  will  have  used  the  handboo\  should  provide 
some  a.s.surance  that  it  is  transportable. 
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Quantity  Nc^^dcd 
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Replacement  Rate      •    ^Source  if  Diffircnt 
and  Cost  froifi  DistribuWr 


Fstimatpd  at  $6.50  Reusable 


Co^l^  Qiao  43210,  ' 
Jamcf  B.  H«mil^,  0ir»clor         J      >^  ^ 

AVAaAtttJTY '       "  >  \,     .  y      /  ''vv' 

A  |m^m«ry  edition  of  i^  Hanib^for^  t^ 
Devtlopmeni  iof  Pmfissimd  VooBtiomtl  Tmher  Eiucatkm 
M<Hb$kx  U  h€k$  md  by  pfOfnm  ttalTto  fwte 
developoflMt  juMl  n/jriikMi  in  the  perroniiMGe^>Me^ 
f^eiiionil.ediicati^  '  * 

compietioii  of  mobikW  forauiit  ie(iimmefit»  tiie^liandJ>bok  wifi 
be  reviled  accordingty       wilt  be  ivaibibie  for  puNicalion 
July  197^.  For  more  tftfbrmation  contact ' 

Center  for  Vocntiottal  Education  ^  , 

Ohio  Slate  Untvenoiy 

1960  Keiiny  Rd. 

Cohniirbiii  Ohio  43:;flO  . 
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A  booklet  to  assist  teacher  education  faculties  develop 
necessary  concepts  regarding  performance-based  instruction 


The  Orientation  to  Modularized  Instruction  Booklet  is  designed  to  aid  in  tlie  installation 
and  use  of  performance-based  teacher  education  modules.  This  50-page  booklet  will  assist* 
teacher  education„faculties  and  students  (teachers-in-train\ng^  in  the  development  of 
necessary  concepts  regarding  performance-based  instruction,  and  will  aid  each  in  identifying 
and  assuming  ;heir  respective  roles  in  implementing  modularized,  performance-btised 
instruction.  .  * 

The  booklet  contains  ( 1 )  an  explanation  of  the  need  for  systematic  research-based 
teacher  education;  (2)  i\  discussion  of  the  essential  and  desirable  characteristics  of 
performance-based  teacher  eUucation  (PBTE)  programs,  (3)  a  description  of  modules  and 
^their  function,  (4)  a  description  of  the  research  and  development  of  the  performance-based 
vocational  teacher  education  modules,  (5)  an  explanation  of  the  respective  roles  6f  teacher" 
educators  and  students  in  PBTE  programs,  and  (6)  a  listing, of  professional  vocational 
teacher  education  modules  availaLle. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Preservice  and  inservic!^  teachtr  education,  and 
vocational  education.  .  .  » 

INTENDED  l5SERS  AND  BENEFICtARIES 

Primary  target  audiences  for  the  Orientation  to 
Modularized  .Instruction  Booklet  are*  (1)  Teacher  educators 
engaged  in  preservice  and  inservice  education  of  vocational 
teachers,  (2)  Stafc  department  of  education  and  local 
education  agencies  involved  in  inservice  training  and/or 
improvement  of  Vocational  teachers,  and  (3)  preservice  and- 
inservice  vocational  teachersfin-training. 

The  ultimate  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  product  are 
the  vocational  students  who  will  benefit  through  improved 
instruction. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)   .     ^  ' 

The  purposes  of  the  Orientation  to  Modularized 
Instruction  Booklet  are*  (1)  To  fncrease  the  acceptance  by 
teacher  educators.  State  Department  of  education  personnel, 
and  teachers-in-training  of  essential  concepts  related  to 
performance*based  modularized 'instruction;  (2)  to  impi^ove 
.the  knowledge  of  and  acceptance  by  teacher  educators, 
State  department  of  eilucation  personnel,  and  teachers-in- 
training  of  thei''  respective  roles  in  implementing  and 
conducting  performance-based  modularized  instruction,  and 
i3)  to  orient  users  of  performance-based  professional 
vocational  teacher  education  modules  to  module  format,  , 
to  the  intended  module  use.  and  to  the  total  listing  of 
modules  available  for  use>  '       *.  '  * 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  Orientation  to  Modularized  Instruction  Booklet  is  a 
self-contained  booklet  containing  several  sections  which  can 
b6  used  in  their  entirety  as  organized*/  or  one  or  more, 
sections  may  be  selected  depending  on  the  needs  and 
background  of  the  user.  The  orientation  booklet  is  designed 
to  assist  in"  implementation  of  the  perform  a  nce-basj^il 
^professional  vocational  teacher  education  moAules. 
Teacher  educators  and  others  implementing  the  curriculum 
may  very  well  use  the  entire  booklet,  while  teachers-in- 
training  may  use  only  the  section  dealing  specifically  with 
,  the^Tole  of  the  student  in  modularized  instruction, 

assessment'^rovision^s  - 

.   The  booklet  is  designed  for*  use  in  imple'menting 
performance-basetl  'professional  ^vocational  teacher  ,  ' 
education  curriculums  and  contains  no  provisions  for 
evaluation  of  the  user.   .        ^  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  spent  using  the  booklet' will  vary  dependmg  on 
the  purposes,  needs,  and  backgrounds  of  the  individual 
users.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  booklet  will  be  used  as  a 
reference  several  times  during  implementation  of  the 
curriculums. 

•) 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Orientation  to  Modularized  Instruction  Booklet  is  a  • 
self-contained  resource  for  users  of  performance  based 
teacher  education  modules  As  such,  it  does  not  require 
special'equipment,  facilities,  services,  or  procedures  in  its 
implementation. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  If  Different 
'from  Distributor> 


Orientation  to  Modularized  tnstri^ction 
Booklet 


6.50  (estimated)  .  Rd^sable 


DEVELOKI/AimiOK;  . 

Cwm  for  Vocttfoiuri  iUiiciiikiit 
Ohio  StuttL  Unlir«nity 


.   The  booklet  it  under,  developmeiit  at  tlite  tliae.  A    ■  t ;  j 
pfeffaniMiry  ivniion  of  tlie  booklet  win  be^uM^  in 
■  aM^jMctioii.*wjtii  edvaoced.teetfaif  of  the;p»ribmM«n^ 
/taMii  voaitdbad  leaclwr  edncrtkw  abdiMiriirjB  then'  to^'r 
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PROGRAM) 


Education  and  work: 
administration  and 

STAFF  DF^yELOPMENT 
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Vocational  teacher  qurricubr  materials  for  vocational 
education  training 


The  pcrfornuuiCL'-bascd  Professional  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Modules  consiiluie 
vocational  icachcr^curricular  nialcrials  organized  in  stand-alone  unit  forni  for  preservice 
vHid/or  inservice       in  all  voc;itional  education  service  areas.  Ti^c  modules  are  based  on 
studies  of  professional  performance  requirements  needed  for  vocational  teaching  which 
resulted  in  verification  of  384  performance  elements.  These  elements  were  grouped  into  10 
categories  imd  provided  the  professional  performance. base  for  module  development.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  modules  of  approximalel)  50  pages  erach  have  been  developed  and  are 
grouped  as  follows:  •  -  ,  . 

A— Program  planhing.  development,  and  evaluation  (15  modules) 

B— Instr.uotional  planning  (6  modules) 

C— Instructional  execution  (29  modules)  ^ 

D— Instructional  evaluation  (6  modules) 
^        E— Instructional  management  (9  modules) 

F— Guidance  (6  mo.dules) 

G— School-Comhiunity  relations  (10  modules) 
*       H*-Studcnt  vocational  organizations  (15  modules) 
,  ■  l—Profcssional  role  and  development  (8  modules)  *  ^ 

J— Coordination  (14  modules) 

The  module  formates  standardized  into  f6ur  major  components.  Title  page,  introduction, 
module  structure  and  use,  and  learning  experiences.  The  modules  are  designed  for  use  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  vocational  teacher  education  programs  in  the  various  vocational 
service  areas.  The  jpdividua'.i^ed  instructional  mode  of  the  module  learning  experiences 
allows  either  individual  or  group  instruction  to  be  used.  The  research  base  for  the  modules 
provides  objectives  which*focus  cvn  competencies  verified  as  important  and  indicates  that  llie 
competencies  havc.,lieen  uchievc^d. 

Organization  into  moclular  units  offers  flexible  use  of  one  or  mpre  modules  appropriate 
to  local  needs*  Specific  competencies  can  be  developed  by  selecting  the  niJdule  or  modules 
containing  learning  experiences,  assigned  to  fulfill  these  needs.  Through  seltction  of 
appropriate  modules,  pi'ograms  Can  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  teachers. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

rhe  modules  cover  professional  perfaimanco  y 
requiVements  needea  for  vocational  teaching. 

4 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Primary  users  of  the  performance-ba^ed  vocational 
teacher  education  modules  will  be*'(  1  )*  Teachef  educators* 
engaged  in  preservice  and  inservice  education  of  vocational 
teachers.  (2)  State  departments  of  education  and  local  . 
education  agency  personnel  involved  in  inservice  training 
and/or  impr^jvement  of  vocational  teachers,  and  (3) 
preservice  and  inservice  vocational  tea^*hers  in  training.  A 
large  number  of  the  modules  may  also  be  used  in  the 
preparation  \)f  other  career  education  teachers,  although 
thev  have  not  been  field  tested  for  this  purpose. 


There  are  about  3,500  vocational  teacher  educators  in 
363  institutions  of  higher  education.  If  each  of  these 
institutions. serves  a  minimum  of  75  (preservice  and/or 
inservice)  vocational  teachers  annually,  the  target 
population  would  be  approximatel)  27,000  per  >ear.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  3,500  teacher  educators  and  an 
undetermined  number  of  State  department  and  local     t  { 
education  agency  personnel  with  insei^vice  teacher  training 
responsibilities.  The  ultimate  target  population,  of  course, 
comprises  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vocational  students 
who  will  benefit  through  improved  instruction. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Students  completing  the  modules  will  possess  ihi^  ^ 
knowledge,  -attitudes,  and  skills  neccssar)  to  discharge  the 
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duties  of  .1  vucdtiunal  tc.ichcr  Such  teacher  competencies 
include.  (I)  To  plan  for,  develop,  and  evaluate  vocational  / 
programs,  1 2)  to  plan  for,  carr>  out,  and  evaluate 
instruction,  (3)  to  manage  the  instructional  environment, 
(4)  to  guide  studein^*  in  iheir  decisionmaking, .(5 )  to  foster 
School  communit)  relations.  (6)  to  advise  and  direct 'the 
student  vocational  organization,  (?)  to  carr>  out* 
responsibilities  of  their  professional  role  and  develop  their 
teaehing  expertise;  and  (8)  to  eooruinate  the  c6operative 
edueational  program.  *  » 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  performance  based  vocational  teacher  education 
modulcb  arc  designed  for  use  in  both  preservice  and 
inservice  educational  programs.  The  individualized, 
instructional  mode  of  the  module  learning  experiences 
allows  either  single  or  group  instruction  to  be  used. 
Patterns  of  use  include.  (I)  Implementation  of  entire  . 
programs  of  preservice  and  inservice  competenc)  based 
professional  teacher  preparation.  (2)  structuring  of  courses 
consisting  entirely  of  individualized  competenc)  based 
professional  teacher  preparation'  (3)  substitution  of. 
modules  for  portions  of  or  all  of  existing  courses.  (4) 
selection  of  modules  to  meet  specific  instructional  needs  on 
an  individual  basi.v,  and  (5)  integVating  professional 
prepara^tion  beginning  with  the  first  >ear  of  undergraduate 
t,eaeher  preparation.  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Through  information  provided  in  the  front  stj(tion  of 
each  instructional  package  (jpodule),  students  can,  u,si.^^  ^ 

'self-diagnosis,  determine  how  much  of  the  module  (foi 
exlunple,  the  entire  module,  selectc'd  learning  experiences, 
Aindyor  final  learning  experience)  the)  need  t^  complete  in 
order  to  achieve  competency/As  the  !}tuyei>4  complete 
each  learning  experience,  imjnediate  feedback  is  provided 
through  self-checks,  model  answers,  performance  checklists, 
and  fintif  assessment  by  an  experienced  teacher  educator 

*  using  a  teacher  performance  assessment  form 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Two*factors  affect  the  lime  required  to  complete  each 
module/(l)  Because  modules  are  performance  based,  not 
lime  based,  and  because  student  progress  through  the 
module  is  self  placed,  individual  students  will  require 
var>ing  amounts  of  time  to  complete  a  module,  and  (2) 
because  the  competencies  to  be  attained  in  t]ie  different 
modules  vary  in  scope,  the  time  required  to  complete  a 
given  module  will  also  var>,  for  example,  the  time  required 
to  become  skilled^  In  introducing  a  lesson  and  to  present  a 
lesson  introduction  in  an  actual  school  situation* varies 
drasticall)  from  the  time  required  to  become  skilled  in 
conducting  a  student  follow  up  stud)  and  Jo  conduct  a 
student  follow  up  stud)  in  an  actual  school  situation 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURE^ 

Although  modules. arc  designee      allow  students  to 
complete  most  of  the  Uarning  activities  indcpcndenti),  this 
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form  of  individualized  instruction  depends  on  adequate 
resources  and  resource  persons  being  available  to  the 
students,  It  is  necessar)  (o  have  learning  la1)oratories* 
and/or  resource  centers  where  the  publications  and 
standard  audiovisual  equipment  required  for  the  completion 
of  modules  are  asseml^lcd  for  student  use.  Such 
laboratories  or  centers  also  need  to  include  supplementar) 
or  enrichment  types  of  texts  and  matepals.| 

Arrangements  necTl  to  be  made  with  local  schools  ^ 
offering  vocational  programs  so  that  students  are  fissured  of 
having  real  school  settings  in  which  to  demonstrate  final 
competency.  Teacher  educators  who  will  serve  as  reso^urce 
persons  need  to  be  oriented  to  the  concepts  ifiid 
.  procedures  underl)ing  performance-based  teacher  education 
programs.  Resource  persons  need  to  have  expertise  iri  the 
competencies  covered  b)  the  modules.  Since  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  resource  person  is  to  help  ^students 
map  out  their  teacher  education  programs,  resource 
persons  must  be  skilled  in  identif)ing  student  needs  and  in 
matching  those  needs  to  module  selection^ 

If  a  totall)  performance  based  te.icher  education  pjrogram 
which  meets  all  esseatial  characteristics  of  such  programs  is 
to  be  established,  more  extensive  reorganization  of  the 
existing  teacher  education  program  ma)  be  necessar).  Such 
reorganization  may  include..(l)  Changes  in  courses  and 
fcourse  requirements,  (2)  provision  for  field-centered 
instruction  such  as  leariUng  to  teach  wfiile  in  an  actual 
school  situations;  (3)  changes  in  staffing  pattern:  for 
example,  differentiated  staffing;  (4) , arrangements  (or  ^ 
additional  finaii^ial  support  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  lime  needed  for  teadhcr  educators  to  ' 
individualize  their  instruction;  and  (5)  provisions  for 
certification  on  the  basis*  of  demonstration  of  specified 
teaeher  competencies  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  crcdR 
hour  nccumulation. 

** 

ASSJURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  modules  will  not  adversely  affect  uliers.  An  early 
prototype  of  each  of  the  modules  was  used  b^^  a -minimum 
of  10  teacher  trainees  and  I  teacher,  educator.  Both  the 
teacher  trainees  and  teacher  educator  completed 
\|uestionnaires  that  were  designed  to  collect  adverse  user 
effects.  No  adverse  effects  were  reported  b)  c^ither  group 
on  an)  of  the  modules.  Revised  editions  of  the  modules  are 
currenti)  undergoing  ^vanced  field  testing  with  a 
minimum  of  20  teacher  trainees  and  I  teacher  educator. 
Durii;ig  advanced  testing,  each  teacher  trainee  and  teacher 
educator  will  be  asked  to  complete  several  items  designed, 
to  identif)  the  negative  attjibutes,  if  an),  contained  within 
each  of  the  modules.  . 

These  modules  will  not  perpetuate  social  biases.  A  • 
detailed  set  of  procc\lures  was^sed  in  developing  each 
module.  These  procedTHcs  included  several^  reviews  and 
critiques  of  materials  by  teams  of  peopIc*^  with  wide  social 
representation.  The  rewriting  and  editorial  teams  lyive 
included  members  of  two  racial  minorities*  and  (hree 
women  who  are  sensitive  to  sexual  biases  and  role 
stcrcot)ping.  During  advanced  testing,  each  student  wil!  be 
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asked  to  idcntif)  an)  social  blx^c^  that  might  be  contained 
in  the  modules.  Tffe  teacher  edut  itors  will  also  be  asked 
to  report  any  social  biases  the>  have  foUml,  Therefore, 
given  the  editorial  staff,  plus  the  respons^^s  of  student.)  and 
teacher  educators,  it  seems  unlikelv  that  the  moduWvvill 
contain  any  social  biases. 

From  a  conceptual  standpoint,  the  modules  should  be 
highl)  transpo^able.  Th/ough  a  well  organized  process, 
vocational  teachers  and  teacher  educators  from  all  serviee  ^ 
areas  and  severni  institutions  contributed  to  the 

V 


development  of  each  of  the  modules.  As  a  result,  thej»e. 
modules  should  b'e  highly  transportable  across  vocation.H 
service  areas  and  institutional  settings.  They  should  be 
^useful  regardless  of  the  amount  of  teaching  experience  or 
the  highest  level  of  formal  education  obtained.  Data  arc 
being  collected  on  each  of  these  modules  during  advanced^ 
testing.  However,  because  of  limited  Sclmpling  and  sample 
si^es.  the  question  A)f  product  transportability  will  not  be 
cjmpirically  addressed. 


Required  Ilcms 


Individualized  instruction  performance 
based  modules 


I^EVELOPER/AUtHOR:  - 

Centbr  for  Vocntional^  Education 
Ohio  State  Univenity 
I960  Kctany  Ra. ' 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouaniily  Needed 


Co>i  pet  Item  in 
Dollurs 


Rcplaccnieni  Rate 
iin5  Cost 


Varies  with  experience  and    i:stinialed  at  $2  25 
abjliiy  of  student' (5- 10  each 
modules  per  quarter  of 
instructional  time) 


Consumable  (must 
be  replaced  after 
■>e) 


Sourcu  if  Different 
frorn'Oislributorx 


Janrm  B.  Hamittoa,  Director 
•    Performanfe-Bajed  Trofeitiional  Education  Curriculumi*^ 
Program,         ^  . 

AVAILABILITY  r  \  I 

'The  projected  publkaiion  date  for  the  perfontjaiice-based 
Professional  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Modules  h  July 
1976.  All  modules  hav^  undergone  preliminary  field  teidng. 
Module  revision  and  advanced  fiel^  testing  are  in/ process, 
on  an  incrementart>a8is.  Modules  will  be  refined  following 
advanced  testing  and  prior  to  publication.  The  modules 
were,  copyrighted  ,in^74,  and  copyright  is  claimed  only 
during  th^^perioid  of  development^  test^  and  evaluation 
unless  authorization  is  granted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
E4ucatbn  ^  claim  copyrigKt  on  the  final  materials.  For 
further  information,  contact: 

Center  for  Vocational  RcscKTcli 

Ohio  State  University 

I960  Kenny  Rd, 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  .  ; 
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A  training  course  in  career  education  in  elementary 
schools  consisting  of  video  taped  instructional  units 


This  is  a  series  of  12  half-hour  color  .video  taped  instructional  units  with 
accompanying  ancillary  and  testing  materials,  designed  as  inservice  training  in  career 
education  f6r  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and  administrators  m  grades  K-6.  Educational 
personnel  are  provided  with  informatipn  to  acquaiii>  them  with  the  concepts  and  philosophy 
ol  "areer  education  and  with\the  major  principles  and  practices  of  career  education  in  an 
elementary  school  setting.  Video  tapes  feature  classroom  teachers,  students,  guidance 
personnel,  administrative  personnel^,  community  members,  parents,  and  context  authorities 
discussing  and  illustrating  career  education  principles,  practices,  and  techniques  in  the 
elementary  school  environment.  Content  and  concept  procedures  presented  in  the 
instructional  units  emphasize  the  infusion  of  career  education^  into  the  total  sch)^ol 
curriculum.  ,i  *  ^'^"""^'^ 

Combined  with  the  video  tapes  is  a  packet  of  ancillary/laboratory  materials,  including  both 
grot)p  and  individual  activities  'for  participant  completion.  Also  included  are  materials  for 

g  participant  progress  in  content  areas  covered  in  the  video  tapes  and  ancillary  materials. 


testir 
tests 
desta 


include  a  pretest,  unit  tests  (one  for  each  video  tape),  an^  posttest.  Materials  are 
ed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  video  taped  instructional  units.  They  can  adapted 


for'iise  in  either  group  ol*  individual  situations. 


\ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  yw 

Tw^elve.  1/2  hour  color  video  taped  instructional  units 
comprise  a  comprehensive  training  course  in  career 
education  in  the  elementar>  school.  Titles  of  all  video  4pe 
in  the  series  are  as  follows: 

The  Concept  of  Career  Education  Q 

2.  a' Complete  Career  Education  Program 

3.  Job  Clu.stering 

4.  Integrating  Career  Education  into  the  Curriculum 

5.  Total  curriculum  Integration 

6.  Collection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Materials 

7.  Community  Resources 

8.  Implementation  Strategy  for  the  School  System 

9.  Attitudes  About  Change 

10  Dealing  with  Editcational  Change 

1 1  Special  Interests  and  Career  Education 

12  Rewards  of  a  Comprehensive  Career  Education 

Program 

INTENDED  USERS  ANd  BENEFICIARIES 

'  > 

The  program  is  dqsigned  specifically  for  educational 
personnel  in  grades  K-6.  These  personnel  may  include 
classroom  teachers,  guidance/counseling  personnels  and 
administrative  personnel.  Selected  tapes  might  well  be  used 
to  introduce  the  concept  of  career  education  to  parents,  . 
business  leaders,  and  vlhcr  commujiity  members.  The 
ultimate  beneficiaries  are  those  students  who  will  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  and  advance  in  the  world  of  work  as  a 
result  of  increased  teacher  competencies  in  the  area  of 
career  education.-  v 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  educator  who  successfully  completes  the  elementary 
career  education  training  program  will  be  able.  ( 1 )  To 
comprehend  the  major  principles  and  practices  of  career 
education* in  an  elementary  school  setting,  (21  to  recognize 
the  needTor  career  education  in  an  elementary  school 
setting,  (3)  to  recognize  the  formative  nature  of  the  career 
education  concept,  (4)  to  be  aware  of  possible  areas  of 
conflict  among  educators  regarding  the  concept  of  career 
education,  and  (5)  to  introduce  career  education  to  an 
elementary  school  staff. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  •      /  . 

The  tlenientary  Career  lulucation  l^ogram  was  dt^signcd 
as  a  comprehensive  sequential  series  comprising  a  coih'se  in 
the  ^mplementation  and  infusion  of  career  education?* 
However,  as  a  training  program,  materials  can  be  used  4 
either  irrdependently  or  together  as  a  preservice  program, 
an  inservice  program,  or  part  of  an  inservice  program,  or 
as  a  complete  course. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Participants  in  the  career  educatioa  program  arc  given  a 
pretest  to  measure  entry  level  knowledges  jin^  skills,  this 
test  can  also  serve  as  a^fx^^Uesj  Also  pro\|ided  are  unit 
tests  (one.  for  each  video  tape  in  the  seric's), 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  video  tape  in  the  series  is  .30  mmutCsS  in  length. 
An<^illary/<aboratorv  materials  accompanying  each  video  tape 
will  require  an  average  of  2  hours  for  completion. 
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IMPLEMEf^TATION  PROCEDURES 

A  video  cassette  player  is  necessary  in  order  to  show 
video  tapes/Standard  format  of  tapes  is  3/4  inch 
video  cassejtte.  • 

The  career  education  program  is  designed  to  be  primarily 
self-instructional.  The  program  does  not  require  a  specialist 
teacher.  Instructional  units  may  be  presented  in  a  small-  ^ 
group  or  individual  situation.' No  organizational  changes 
^  would  be  necessitated  in  existing  school  structures  for 
effective  use  of  this  product.  -  ^ 

Video  cassettes  are  reusable  ove^  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  only  consumables  art  the  packet  of  ancillary  materials. 


textual  items  (minimal),  and  written  tests  for  each 
participant. ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  been  i^sed  with  approximately  300 
.educators  throughout  8  States.  The  product  is  transportable. 
Materials  can  be  used  effectively  without  the  presence  of  a 
specialist  teacher  without  detracting  from  the  quality  of 
instruction  presented. 

.   Materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  form  of  social  ^ 
bfas,  including  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping, 
,,The  developers  have  ncTt  *received  any  reports  of- harm 
Associated  with  the  use  of  this  product..      *  , 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed' 


Cost  per  Item  in 


Replacement  Rate 


Source  if  Different 


»>                .1  1 

 ^ — '  

Dollars 

and  C^ost 

."  from 

Video  cassettd— instructional  unit 

12 

27.27  , 

Reusable 

ARC 

Ancillary  materials 

I  per  participant 

6.50 

Consumable  with 

RCC 

each  use 

Pretest 

1  per  participant 

2.50 

> 

Consumable  with 

RCC  . 

'each  use 

t 

Unit  test 

12 

2.50  . 

GonSumablc  with 

RCC 

each  us<^  . 

Posttest 

1  per  participant^ 

2.50  '  • 

Consumable  with 

RCC 

each  use 

DEVELOPEK/AUTHOR: 

Ap|>d«ckuiii  RegioMl  CcMimitsion 
.  1666  Coaneciicttt  Ave.  NW: 
Wftshitiftoa,  D.C  :^23S      ^  ^ 


^  CoUtf^  ot  ^4ucMtk^ 

Uxjuglon^^KyV  40S06     ,  ^' 

'  AVAILABICITY '        '  -  \  ^-.i^V 

H;  cturrciltfjf  ftvaiUite  him  te^  dimbotofi.  '  /  ; 


Video  csHettet  jun^  avajhil^h^  from: 


ERJC^, 


500, 
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CURRICULUM  CONTENT  DERIVATION  .SYSTEM 
A  USERS'  MANUAL  OF  PROCEDURE"> 
AND  GUIDELINES 


A  system  offering  currici^lum  developers  a  data-based 
approach  to  deriving  program  content  of  occupational 
preparatiofr 


For  curriculum  developers,  the  Curriculum  Content  Derivation  System  offers  a\  ' 
systematized  and  data-based. approach  to  the  pi^blem  of  deriving  content  for  programs  of 
occupational  preparation.  It  is  responsive  to  recent  findings  Avhich  maintain  that  the  content 
and,  emphasis  of  curriculums  are  far  more  likely  to  influence  learning  achievement  than  are 
the  media,  methods,  or  strategies  for  teaching  theP^ontent.  For  occupational  preparation  and 
job  training  programs,  the  usefulness  of  curriculums  depends  on  their  reflecting  the 
performance  requirements  of  the  occupations  'being  studied.  i 

This  systematized  approach  to  the' gathering  and, use  of  field  information  is  designed  to 
assist  developers  of  occupational  training  programs  to  provi'^e  more  effective  answers  to  such 
questions  as.  (1)  HjOw  can  the  content  of  an  existing  program  be  justified?  (2)  How  can  it 
be  made  certain  that  graduates  are  effectively  prepared  for  their  occupation  if  they  should 
move  outside  this  community?  (3)  If  a  good  program  exists  elsewhere,  how  can  it  be 
compared  witl;i  the  local  program  to  determine  points  of  content  similarity?  (4)  How  can  it^ 
be  routinely  determined  that  the  content  of  a  program  is  up  to  date?  (5)  How  can  the 
curriculum  developer  be  certain  that  a  program's  content  is  not  wasteful  of  student  time  and 
of  learning  resources?  (6)  How  can  .employers  be  assured  of  what  particular  skills  and 
knowledge  are  acquired  by  training  graduates? 

These  questions  deal  with  issues  of  the  job  relevance  of  training  content:  Criticaloess,  ^ 
comprehensiveness,  and  timeliness.  Such  issues  are  .the  focu^  of  the  procedures  being 
developed.  Concurrently,  the  procedures  serve  to  economize  on  effort^ at  content  derivatign, 
by  systematically  narrowing  the  focus  as  greater  attention  to  content  detail  is  warranted  in 
the  curriculum  development  process. 

The  full  system  will  be  reported  to  user  personnel  in  a  manual  of  sequenced  procedures 
and  guideline^  to  aid  developers  of  occupational  curriculums  in  education,  business,  industiy, 
and  government  to  determine  the  task  and  conceptual  content  of  jobs  for  which  students  are 
being  prepared,  and  to  select  from  a  large  body  of  verified  content  that  which  is  most 
critical  for  training  consideration.  The  system  largely  depends  upon  'data  obtained  from 
comprehensive  and  representative  surveys  of  persons  closest  to,  and  most  knowledgeable 
about,  job  performance  and  its  requirements.  It  will  be  m^t  cost  effective  in  repeated  use 
for  situations  where  an  instructional  program  is  being  devftpped  or  verified  for  a  number  of 
institutions  or  settings  (such  as  is  done  by  state  and  regional  curriculum  laboratories)  or  by 
industrial  training  departments  that  service  multiple  subsidiary  firms.  The  procedures  will  be 
of  special  benefit  where  there  is  uncertainty  with  regard  either  to  relevant  per/ormance  or 
appropriate  curriculum  content,  as  in  new  and  emerging  occupations  as  they  evolve/ 

In  addition  to  their  use  for  curriculum  development,  the  derivati/);i  procedures  under 
development  offer  the  possibility  of  new  approaches  to"  the  problems  of  the  effective 
tracking,  assessment,  and  reporting  of  learning  achievement.  The  adoption  and  use  of 
selected  proccdures^potentially  could  facilitate  open-entrance/open-exit  instructional 
p^rograming  and  could  provide  learners,  potential  employers,  and  instructional  personnel  with 
more  jjseful  infoimation  in  the  form  of  performance  credentials,  for  training,  placement,  and 
career  'progression. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 

Careers  and  curriculum  development. 
Several  functional  units  of  procedures  and  guiuclincs 
comprise  the  User  s  Manual.  The  units  for  identifying 
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relevant  job  content  are:  (I)  Guidelines  for  defining 
occupational  scope  of  interest  for  curriculum  purposes  and 
(2)  procedures  for  identifying  and  validating  comprehensive 
lists  of  job  performance  requirements,  expressed  as  tasks 
performed,  a^d  for  supporting  technical  knowledge 
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required.  The  units  for  selecting  job  content  for  which 
training  is  critical  are:  (I)  Procedures  for  selecting  job 
tasks  andl-elevant  technical  concepts  and  (2)  suggestions 
for  identifying  particular  aspects  of  each  task  that  warrant 
emphasis  in  training. 

•  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Potential  users  are  developers  of  occupati^al 
curriculums  for  secondary  and  postsecon<dary  education 
(public  or  private)  or  for  similar  training  in  business, 
industry,  and  government  Preferably,  users  should  be  at  a 
level  which  offers  high  potential  impact  or  broad  use  of 
curriculums  developed  ^.Ultimate  beneficiaries,  of  course, 
are  the  students  who  will  receive  instruction  and 
occupational  preparation  based  upon  more  Relevant, 
important,  and  timely  curriculums  for  job  training  or 
retraining  purposes. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are:  ( I )  To  improve  the  quality  of 
educational  programs  for  occupational  preparation  by  - 
systematic  derivation  and  selection  of  what  is  taught,  (2)  to 
.  enable  a  closer  linkage  between  occupational  education  and 
actual  work  requirements,  and  (3;  to  promote  the 
capability  of  communicating  the  job-relevant  content  of 
training  programs  so  that  others  may  share,  programs  may 
be  compared,  and  employers  and  graduates  may  know  the 
learnfng  intended. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  full  system  is  a  sequential  one  that  proceeds  ^'rom  a 
policy  decision  to  prepare  a  curriculum  and  to  state  the 
terminal  learning,  objectives.  Some  of  the  system  / 
components  are  optional,  for  u*j^  only  when  more  than  one 
job  is  part  of  the  scope  of  mterest.  Some  components  also 
offer  procedural  variations.  In  addition,  all  of  the 
components  have  some  stand-alone  value,  capable  of  bping 
applied  in  modular  units  depending  on  previous  information 
a\ailable  or  upon  differing  needs  and  uses  for  the 
information. 

The  full  sequence  established  for  the  system  is.  (  I ) 
Determining  the  occupational  scope  of  interest,  (2) 
constructing  and  using  comprehensive  lists  of  job  tasks  and 
supporting  technical  concepts  to  obtain  performance 
requirement  data,  (3;  determining  the  existence  of  job 
types  within  the  occupational  area  of  interest,  (4) 
evaluating  the  relative  significance  of  these  jobs  for  formal 
iristructiun,  (5)  estiinatingVlunges  in  task  charaUeristiLS 
and  requirements  for  the  near  future,  (6)  selecting  tasks 
and  concepts  for  instructional  consideratron  based  upon 
field  data,  <7>  determining  the  training  emphasis  categv^ries 
appropriate  for  each  selected  task,* and  (8)  formulating 
comprehensne  statements  of  terminal  performance 
objectives  for  the  purpose  v»f  communicating  the  intent  of 
the  learning  program  « 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  required  to  use  the  system  for  deriving  curriculum 
content  is  expected  to  vary  greatly  from  application  to 
application.  It  will  depend,  for  example,  on  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  occupation,  the  prior 
^  availability  of  specific  information  such  as  task  listings,  the 
complexity  of  the  occupational  field  being  investigated,  and 
the^Use  of  various  procedural  options.  However,  the  time 
and  expense  required  for  repeated  use  of  the  full  set  of » 
procedures  should  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  for  comparable 
efforts  by  more  conventional  and  less  empirical  methods, 
such  as  those«employing  literature  searches,  interviews  with 
workers,  expert  advisory  committees,  or  critical  incident 
records.  Generally,  however,  the  first-time  application  to  an 
occupational  area  does  involve  a  significant  initial  outlay. 
Cost-effectiveness  value  emerges  with  periodic  reapplication 
and  with  sharing  of  information  and  results  with  other 
curriculum  developers  to  which  the  process  is  uniquely 
suited, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Special  equipment,  facilities,  services,  and  organization 
are  not  considered  to  be  the  factors  of  prime  importan9e 
for  the  implementation  and  corHinued  use  of  the  produtt. 
What  is  more  essential  is  a  recognition  that,  when 
uncertainty  exists,  time  and^effprt  must  be  allowed  for 
systematically  reducing  the  uncertainty,  using  data-based 
methods.  Use  of  the  system  procedures  does,  however, 
involve  certain  assumptions  regarding  the  availability  of 
curriculum  development  and  data-handling  capability,  as  is 
normally  found  in  State  edu^cation  agencies.  Stale 
universities,  and  among  major  industrial  Xraining 
departments.  Computer  programs  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  data  processing,  are  part  of  the  total  program 
developed  for  the  system. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

*    It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  with  the  exception  oC 
the  manual,  the  other  printed  resources  will  be  available  to 
most  users  fhis  assumption  applies  to  personnel 
requirements  and  services  as  well.  Thus,  the  specific 
computer  software  is  the  only  speci'al  requirement  of  any 
importance  for  initial  installation,  though  many  user 
agencies  could  readily  generate  the  necessary  software  from 
the  descriptions  in  the  manual.  With  regard  to 
continuation,  \he  long  ferm  cost  of  periodically  deriving 
curriculum  content  i<  expected  to  be  far  less  than  more 
conventional  methods. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  person  having  qualifications  in  occupational  curriculum 
development,  who  also  has  access  to  perspns  with 
capabilities  in  job  .description,  design  of  surveys,  and  data 
processing  Is  needed. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these  procedures 
could  in  any  way  lye  harmful  to  the  intended  users.  These 
users  will,  however,  need  to  collect  data  from  populations 
consisting  of  workers  and  supervisors.  During  product 
development,  data  collection  instruments  were  subjected  to 
careful  scrutiny,  including  clearance  by  an  approved 
committee  for  the  protection  of  human  subjects. /Vhe 
content  of  {he  questionnaires  is  focused^pn  job 
requirements,  unrelated  to  social  issues  and  biases  such  as 
racism  and  sexism.  The  process,  however,  could  be  helpful 
in  establishing  equal  opportunity  ^requirements  for 
employment  tests,  with  the  addition  of  appropriate 
respondent  background  information  and  data  comparisons. 

Final  assurances  of  replicabiUty  and  transportability 
cannot  be  offered  for  the  product  as  a  whole  prior  to 


product  completion,  scheduled  for  January  I>976.  Strong 
interim  assurances  are  appropriate,  however,  based  upon 
design' intentions  and  upon  evidence  obtained  through 
replicated  tryouts  of  major  product  components.  As  part  of 
the  design,  the  prodiict  development  plan  calls  for  the 
involvement  of  potential  users  in  the  development  and 
tryout  of  product  'components.  Those  involved  have 
represented  several  sections  of  the  country  and  a  variety  of 
State  vocational  agencies  and  work  settings.  Task  inventory 
surveys  were  administered  to  more  than  200  employees  in 
each  of  3  rather  dissimilar  occupations  (general 
secretaries,  business-data  programers,  and  auto  mechanics) 
in  eight  States.  Similar  tryout  of  surveys  on  technical 
concepts  were  ^Iso  conducted.  Occupalionaf  data  from 
such  tryouts  will  be  published  with  technical  reports  on  the 
analyses  of  data-processing  portions  of  the*  procedures. 


Required  Items  ' 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  •                  Cost  per  ftcm  in 

t)oIlars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

User's  manual 

1                           50.00  (estimated) 

Reusable 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (Dept.  of 
Labor) 

1  set  20,00 

Rc6sable 

U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office* 
Washington.  D.C. 
20402 

OccupfitioiJal  Outlook  Handbook  (Dept.  of 
Labor) 

1  7.00 

Reusable 

• 

U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 
20402 

Cx)niputer  programs  to  summarize  data, 
perform  analyses,  and  apply  selection 
rules 

<  • 

1 

/ 

V 

To  be  determined 

Access  to  data-proccssmg  services  and 
printing  facility 

/ 

* 

User  4jgency 

Note:  U.S.  Dept/  of  Labor  publications  are  used  only  for  the  scope  dcfinition^rocess. 


a^^^^V  sk^M^Hll  ^-^^^tkt^ft    '^^h^l^^V  wt^^^  ^^^^yjj^BA^^^Ljft^^^w  ,  ^^m^-.  V^^^^^^^.^^^  ^  Vfir'wi^K 
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AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  ^ 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLUSTERS 


A  bibliography  of  documents  relating  to  15  Office  of 
/'Education  occupaWnal  clusters  - 


An  Annotated  Bibliograpliy  /oj-  the  implementation  of  Occupatio>iaiClusters  is  a  selected 
bibliography  of  documents^  announced' in  Re^mrces  in  Edidation,  Current  Index  to  Journals  jn 
Education,  and  Abstracts  of  Instructional  and  T^esearcli  Materials  in  Vocational-Technical 
Education  relating  to  the  15  U.S,  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  occupationalclusters. 
Abstracts  ari  given  with  each,  when  available  in  the  ERIC  or  AIM/ARM  files. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)         *       '  •  * 

Occupational  clusters,  Occupational  education,  and  career 
education  arc  rhe  subject  arei^s. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND,  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  .doqument  are  tcsearchelrs 
planning  additional  resei\rch  on  occupational  clusters, 
curri,('ulum  developers  undertaking  new  curriculum 
development  projects  on  occupationi^j  clusters,  and 


practitioners  considering  implementation  of  education  for 
occupational  clusters.  *  i 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP0kE(S)    \  , 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  organize  ERIC  and 
AIM/ARM  literature  on  occupational  clusters  for 
researchers,  curriculum  developers,  and  occupational 
educators  considering  the  implementation  of  occupational 
clusters  in  their  school  systems. 


JteVELOPER/AUTHOft: 

JEI^IC  Ckarmgbousc  in  Career  Education 

NoUhcni  lAinoii  Univetsity 

204  0abel  Hall    ^  ^ 

|c  'Am  AnmHiitd  BiNhgr^ky  far  the  ImpkmntaiioH  of 
tl^yiftfifaw/  Iptiifim  it  avaite^  foir  $1  Iroin: 
EMC  Oeaf^lMnii^  in  Career  EducHkm  . 

b^^OabelHaB  '     ,  ^ 

P?  DeKaft,jm,  6011$  '     *  '  ^ 
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A  monograph  examining  the  career  education  concept 


Thh  monograph  examines  the  career  education  concept.  Four  interrelated  premises 
discussed  include  specialism,  sequentialism,  fundamentalism,  and  credentialism.  Eadv  premise 
is  presented  in  light  of  its  functional  and  dysfunctional  role  in  career  education.  Suggestions 
are  included  which  would  enable  career  education  to  ephance  the  principle  of  maximum 
possibilities  in  education,  obliterate  the. distinction  between  work  and  leisure,  and  increase 
career  cducation*s  concern  with  human  services.  , 


SUBJECt^AREA(S) 

Career  education  and  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfills 
educational  needs  and  meets  or  hinders  the  attainment  of 
education  objectives  are  the.  focus  of  this  publication. 

INTENDEI>  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Parlies  concerned  with  the  career  eddcation  issue  are  the 
primary  Users  of  this  publication 

GOAL(S)  OR  PLRPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  contribute  to 
understanding  of  cartjer  education  and  its  potential  hazards. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


ERIC  CIeiiringhout«  on  Teacher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle,  NW<»  Suite  616 
Wailitiigtoii;O.C  20036  . 

Robert  h  Nash,  Author 
Ruuell  M;  Agiw,^  AuUi'or  '  . 


AVA1LABIU1Y  . 

Onicf  Ko.  Ep  QTl  995,  $0.76  (micTofiche)r$1.95 
(p«per)\  add  $5.18  (pottj^),\,Order  from;  . 
EKIC  dtQCument  Reproduction  Service "    -  ~. 
P,0.  Box  190      >  ■ 
Artlngton,  V*.  22210 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  PRODUCT  INSTALLATION 
HANDBOOK 


A  resource  book  to  increase  one's  ability  to  formulate 
career  education  product  utilization  strategies 


The  Career  Education  Product  Installation  Handbook  (CEPIH)  is  part  o£the  Diffusion  of 
Innovations  Program  in  the  Research,  and  DevelQpment  Division  of  The  Center  for 
Vocational  Education.  The  CEPIH  is  designed  us  a  resource  book  for  career  education 
product  advocates  to  increase  their  ability  to  fprmulate  effective  product  utilization  strategies. 
It  has  potential  foi  multiplying  the  effectiveness  of  educational  products  by  speeding  up  the 
product  implementation  process  and  facilitating  more  durable  change  in  educational  settings;. 

'  A  seven-siep  procedure  for  installing  career  education  products  is  discussed  in  the 
handbook.  The  steps  encourage-pro'duct  advocates  to  describe  products  accurately,  establisi? 
attainable  incremental  objectives,  diagnose  barriers  to  product  installation,  select  appropriate 
installation  tactics,  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  tactics.  The  installation  procedure  assumes 
a  product,  such  as  a  curriculum  unit,  js  on  hand,  ready  for  use^  inli  local  school  or  other 
educational  setting.  The  information  in  the  handbook  is  designed  to  increase  advocates' 
understanding  of  their  role  and  the  roles  of  others  who  have  a/voice  in  deciding  to"at:c^j)t-or 
reject  an  innovative  career  education  product  (the  client).  After  the  product  advocate  has 
determined  the  key  decisionmaker  to  be  .influenced,  tactics  are  selected  which  will 
communicate  the  intent  of  the  advocate.  The  tactics  may  be  informative,  persuasive,  or 
coercive,  depending  upon  the  situation  and  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  client.  The 
tjandhook  is  based  upon  an  installation  model  which  assumes  interaction  between  the 
advocate  and  those  being  influenced. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

The  Career  Education  Product  Installation  Handbook 
(CEPIH)  is  a  product  of  several  discipline  including  social 
ps>choIog),  organizational  change,  innovation  diffusion, 
rural  sociology,  and  educational  administration.  More 
spccificall) ,  sections  of  the  handbook  address  topics  such 
as.  planning  an  installation  strateg),  implementing  the 
stragegy,  and  assessing  the  impact  of  the  strategy. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  primary  users  of  this  handbook  are  career  education 
project  directors  in  local  education  agencies.  Some  use  may 
be  made  of  tlie  handbook  by  State  coordinators  of  career  " 
education  as  they  select  local  project  sites  for  the  diffusion 
of  career  education.  There  are  some  preliminary  indications 
that  the  handbook  may  have  some  utility  uS  an 
instructional  tool  for  upgrading  skills  of  project  directors, 
although  this  use  has  not  been  documented  by  the 
developers. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  assist  career 
education  advocates  in  the  formulation  of  effective  product 
installation  strategies.  In  order  to  formulate  an  installation 
strategy,  a  handbook  user  must  be  able:  (l)To  describe  the 
product  accurately,  (2)  to  diagnose  barriers  to  the 
installation  process,  (3)  to  plan  the  strategy  within  time 
and  cost  constraints,  (4)  to  select  appropriate  installation 
tactics,  and  (5)  to  evaluate  the  anticipated  impact  of  the 
tactics  on  the  client. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE  / 

The  handbook  is  self-contained  and  can  be  used  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  a  project  dirJctoKs  style  and 
experience.  The  seven  steps  leading  to  the  formulation  of 
an  installation  strategy  are  sequetitial,  but  an  experienced 
project  director  may  bypass  sections  after  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  handbook.  In  fact,  the  descriptions  of  the 
tactics  can  be  used  separately  if  the  user  has  accurately 
identified  .the  product,  profiled  the  client  situation, 
understood  the  advocate  role,  planned  the  installation, 
strategy,  and  accurately  assessed  the  effects  of  the 
previously  used  tactics.  The  handbook  is  intended  as  an  ; 
additional  resource  to  the  aids  already  available  to  the 
project  director. 

miE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  to  use  the  handbook  will  vary  " 
depending  upon  the  installation  problem  to  be  resolved  and^ 
<fne  capability  of  the  career  education  advocate. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  handbook  is  self-instructional;  it  requires  no  special 
organizational  arrangement.  A  slide-tape  presentation 
designed  to  orient  potential  users  to  the  handbook  is 
available  from  the  developers. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  , 
Assurances 

The  prototjjic  handbook  has  bciin  used  in  23  field  sites 
during  thc^ast  6  months  without  the  active  participation 
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of  the  product  (leveloper,  thus,  it  appears  the  product  can 
stand  alone  and  is  tran^sportable.  Periodic  telephone  calls 
were  made  to  the  field  sites  as  a  means  of  collecting  data 
*  on  the  utility  of  the  product.  No  evidence  ,pf  harm  due  to 
the  use  of  the  handbook  was  reported  to  the  developer 
during  these  phone  calls.  - 

No  evidence  of  racial,  sexualf  or  other  social  biases  in 
the  handbook  has.  been  reported  to  date.  The  field  site 
project  directors  represented  persons  of  different  sexes  and' 
racial  minorities.  A  steering  committee  of  national' 
authorities^and  a  revision  committee  of  local  career^ 
'  education  project  directors, reviewe'd  the  information  in  the 
#  handbook  without  indicating  any  c^vidence  of  social  biases  • 

.  Claims 

The  summative  evaluation  of  the  handbook,  a  simulated  » 

*  w 

installation  problem-solving  experience  for  career  education 
project  directors,  i&  scheduled  for  summer  1975';  therefore?  * 
no  claims  for  improving  the,  performance  of  career 
educition  advocates  can  be  substantiated  at  this  time. 
However,  the  developers  have  listed  tentative  claims  which 
can  be  supported  or  rejected  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
summative  evaluation.  These  tentative  claims,  are:  . 

l!  "Users  of  the  handbook  will  gain  cognitive  knowledge 
oi  uiiiusiQnAinsiauaiion  processes,  t,g.,  mc  lULniuiLa^^uii  ui 
salient  characteristics  of  innovations.  ^ 
^      2.  Users  of  the  handbook  will  be  able  to  formulate  more 
effective  mstallation  strategics  than  users  of  o*ther  resource 
books.  For  example^  handbook  ^sers  should  be  able  to  ) 
select  diffusion  tactics  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
problem  situation. 

^  '     y     \                ^  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items                             Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in. 
Dollars 

Rcplaeenicnt  Rale  '    »    Souree  if  pifferent 
and  Cost                 ftom  Distributor 

Career  Education  Product  lns{aUation          \  per  product  advocate 
Handbook  (includes  a  procedural  guide,  a 
set  of  tactiics;  and  worlcbook ) 

s> 

R  SO* 

\ 

All  elements  of 

Handbook  arc                                     "  * 
reusable  except 
workbook;  new 

forms  needed  for               .  - 

each  strategy  or 

product  .             ^  ^  I 

'  *  Price  subject  to  change.  ; 

-  Crater  1^  VocatiiMii  r£(fa^                  .  > 
OIm  Stale  OmWnity  .  , 
19«0  Kemy  Rd<   .  . 
•  0)lp»lH«.  OWo  43?10                    ,  .  ' 

■             ■  ■            •      ■     ^    ..  \. 

UniHm  L.- Hub,  Program  Director  and  Product  / 
0evciiiper                            ^              \  ' 

hymiiMB^                  /      \ .  • 

> '  Xlm:,^tmriBimcatkm  rfvditct  Imiallation  Handboo^.  k 
Mtiilir  4tvdopMiital  copyright  add  will"be  availaUe  during 
M>197S;  AlMraative  «bdet  for  mkiof  thia  product 
>iiriii|iir'''ifel»dii;ti-o«ri»ril  Infonnation  on  iu 

'M9alrim^»^-^.ohmkti  bomt  .        ,    ^  -  .  " 
'  ''  'inwwif "1 ' Iflwtfti " Itfli'i  •  , 

*  * 

» 

i 

1 
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V  ■ 


CAREER  INITIATION  IVHEN  ALIENaNon, 
FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  OCCURS 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITLf^ATURE 


A  symtfiesh  of  ERIC  and  other  literature  on  career 
eduwion  programs  for  secondary  school  dropoih 


comltt^hlKTT''^''  of  secondary  school  youths  drop  out  of  school  without  cither 
completing  their  educftion  or  obtaining  a  salable  pkill.  These  youths  generally  constitute  the 

n  t";,""r:'r  P™^^^"^       "^^^'-'^  '°  declaim 'their  attenti  n 

ShliS    h  TpRir      r  ^"^l'-  "^his  review 

duc.t  n.  n  u^"  °"        '^P'"'^  P*''^"^  P"^""*^"'""^  ""'^"'io"  Career 

eaucatioti  programs  with  this  purpose.  •  '   ,  ' 


SUBJECT  AREa'(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  dropouts^^' the  disadvantaged, 
.tutorials,  cooperative,  education,  and  career  education. 

"  WTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  iaterided  users  of  this  review 'are  practitioners 
consi4ering^introduct!on  of  programs  to  initiate  youths', 


ji«>    '  -».»^,  «   .  ^  , 

riMPflMlWAtllliOK:: 

.  204  CW>el  HaB-    .  .        »   •  . 
Noftbem  IRinok  Universitv  • 
DfeKalb.  III.  60115  *' 


careers  when  alienation  from  secondary  school  has' 
occurred.  < 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSECsT 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  organize  and  synthesize 
the  literature  on  the  difficulties  involved  in  implementinl; 
career  initiation  when  alienation  from  secondary  school  has" 
occurred. 
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THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNIT 


A  book  to  illustrate  ^orms  aftd  procedures  needed  to 
implement  a  continUitfg  education  unit 


RD  060  024 


!n  July  1974.  the  National  University  Extension  Association  (NUEA)  published  the  final 
draft  of  Continuing  "Education  Unit:  Criteria  and  Guidelines,  the  product  oT  6  years  of 
continuous  effort  of  its  National  Task-  Force  on  the  Continuing  Education  Unit.  This 
publication  initiated  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  NUEA  to  get  countrywide  acceptance 
of  the  Continuing  Educational  Unit  (CHU).  The  NUEA  publication  only  defined  the  CEU  and  . 
told  how  to  administer  it.  The  process  of  gaining  acceptance  of  the  CEU  demanded  further 
historical  and  implementation  data.  The 'iHinois  Community  College -t^ar^j^thtj  College  of 
Continuing  Education,  Northerr\,  Illinois  University,  Kanlcalcee'Community  College,  and 
Central  YMCA  Community  College  Joined  with  the  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC)  Clearinghduse  in  Career  Education  in  providing  this  needed  historical  and 
implementative  context  which  served  as  discussion  document  of  a  statewide  conference  x>n 
adoption  of  the  CEU. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  "  * 

Subjett  areas  mclude  noncredit  postsecofidary  extension 
courses  and  the  Contnunng  tducution  Unit  (CLU). 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  publiciltlon  are  administrators 
of  extensfon  and  other  noncredit  extension  courses* 

GOaL(S)  or  PURPOSE(S)  .  ^ 

The  goals  of  this  program  are  to  explain  the  continuing 
educalion  unit  and  its  administration  and  to  offer  examples 
n)f  forms  /ind  procedures  needed  in  implementation  of 
CEU. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 

Prior  to  publication,  the  iilanuscript  was  submitted  to 
Paul  J  Groga^»  Departmerit  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Extension,  Madi.sbn»  Wisconsin  53706,  and  Keith 
E.  Glaney,  Director  of  Special  Programs,  The  Evening 
^College,  Johnv  Ho{)kins  University,  Bahiniore,  Maryland 
21218,  for  critical  review  and  determination  of  professional 
competence  This  publication  has  met  such  standards. 


^  DEVELOPER/AlITHORis 
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^'  ,ERIC  Clearinghouse  in  Career  E4.ucalioii 
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Northern  Illinois  University  ^*  ^ 

DcXalb,lU.Ml5 

^  Illinois  Community  CoUege  Bond  \  ' 

College  of  Continuing  Education^  Northern  Jllinois  / 

*  Uttiversit)r  ^  "  • 
Kanltakee  Community  College            ^  ' 

'  Centnd  YMCA  Community  College  i 
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Clive  C.  Veri»  CcMittthor*  , 
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DIRECTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  IfNJFORMATlOM 
RESOURCFS  IN  THl  UNITED  STATES 


•         •  •  1* 

A  directory  ofprimhry  vocational  information  resources 
In  each  Stall* 


\ 


The  ERIC  Clearinghouse  in  Vocational-Technical  Education,  which\vas  merged  into  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  in  Career  Education  in  1973,  published  a  1973  Directory  of  Vocational  . 
Information  Resources  in  the  United  States,  The  directory  rcported/ho  location  of  ERIC 
microfiche  collections,  information  resources^  anjj  the  computer  software  installations  for 
each  State.  The  present  directory  will  update  this  information  as  of  December  1974. 

•  •  .      ,•   '  ■ 


SUBJECT  AREA{vS) 
The  subject  area  is  vocational  tcthniLdl  eduLatioa. 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  director)  ♦jre  voi^ational  and 
occupational  educators  * 

GOAL(S)  OR  PLRPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  oY  th|s  director)  is  to  give  vocational  and. 
occupational  educators  a  current  list  of  primar>  information 
resources  in  each  State. 
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ERIC  C!eanngh<nise  in  Career  Education 
204  Gabel  Hall  J  \  ' 

Northern  Illinois  >Univqsity  v.  ,  * 

De  Kalb,  III.  60115  .        '  ,  ^ 
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€PIE  CAREER  EDUCATION  S'E'T- 
(•••SELECTION  AND  EVALUATION  TOOLS) 


A  hw-volhmc  gttide  for  the  selection  ami  evaluation  of 
career  education  instructional  materials 
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ADiNllNiSTRATION  AND 
STAr;F;>DEVELOPMENT^ 
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tPlH  Career  EduaMum  is  a  iwo-volume  guide  for  ihc  selcclion  and  evaluation  of  career 
edtication  inslruclional  materials.  Volume  I,  How  To  Select  and  Evaluate  Career  Education 
hntriiiUonal  Materials,  explains  how  to  detect  sexist  and  racist  content  in  the  materials 
being  offered  for  sale  to  schools  and  what  strategies  can  be  applied  for  countering  the 
effects^  df  these  phenomena  in  the  classroom.  Another  chapter  tells  how  to  measure  the  ' 
depth  of  career  **ed'ness"  within  the  instructional  design  <  f  {he  materials  being  considered 
(such  as,  goals  and  objectives,  scope  and  sequence  of  content,  methods/activities,  and 
provisions  for  student  evahiation).  The  same  chapter  offers  the  means  by  wjiich  teachers  ddw 
answer,  "'Where  does  my  school  stand  on  career  education?"  A  final  chapter  describes  the 
evaluation  procedures  through«which  sonle  producers  put  their  materials  and  how  to  evaluate 
their  results. 

Volume  2  contains  detailed  listings  of  mora  than  800  instructional  materials,  both 
commercially  and  locally  developed.  Materials  are  listed  by  grade  level  within  media 
categories.  Appendixes  include  a  special  index  of  developers  of  career  education  materials, 
ah  index  of  all  materials  listed  in  asccjnding  grade-level  ofdcf,  a  list  of  the  career  education 
coordinators  from  each  of  the  50  States,  and  ;i  ILst  of  works  uni/er  development. 


SUBJECT^  A  RE  A(S) 
The  selecuon  and  evaluation  of  career  educnuon  materials. 

INTENDED  liSKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  follovCing  potential  users  have  been  identified  and 
asked  to  participate  as  members  of  an  EPIE  prototype 
panel  reacting  to  samples  of  information  in  this  document. 
They  are  career  education  plariners  wlio  have  the 
responsibily  to  purchase  materials  for  their  schools  or  who 
sit  on  materials  selection  committees  which  make 
purchasing  decisions.  These  personnel  usually  are 
administrators,  teachers,  and  curriculum  specialists  It  iv 
foreseen.  However,  thai  guidance  personnel  could  also 
make  use  of  these  listings  in  order  to  provide  students  with 
career  bibliographies.  Librarians  in  schools  with  career 
.education  programs  would  make  use  of  .these  listings  for 
purposes  of  updating  collections  in  this  curriculum  area 
Naturally  students*",  particularly  in  grades  7  12  and  the 
postsctondary  range,  could  use  this  EPIE  S*E*T*  as  a 
means  of  providing^themseives  svith  literature  on  certain 
occupational  clusters  in  which  they  have  an  interest 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this  document  are  the 
students  whose  learning  will  be  enhanced  by  receiving 
more  wisely  selected  and  more  sensitively  cfmployed 
instructional  materials, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  individuals  using  E^PIE  Career  Education  S*E*T*  as 
a  source  of  infocrAation  when  selecting  and  evaluating  ; 
materials  for  career  education  programs  will  be  able  to 
measurably  perceive  a  change  in  their  approjujh  when 
considering  materials  for  purchase,  they  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  minority  students;  they  will 


t)e  more  sensitive  to  the  sex  role  stereotyping  which 
permeates  the  majority  of  available  materials;  they  will  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  evaluation 
pjocedures  (if  any)  through  which  producers  put  their 
materials;  and  they  will  be  able  to  make  wiser,  more 
sensitive  purchasing  decisions. 

PAITERNS  OF  USE 

EPIE  Career  "Eduiation  S*E*  T*  can  be  used  by 
individuals  charged  with  the  reiiponsibility  of  ordering 
instructional  materials,  or  it  may  be  used  by  selection 
committees -a  form  of  materials  selection  and  evaluation 
v^hich  EPIE  encourages.  These  committees  can  consist  of 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  parents,  schoci  board 
members,  and  other  members  of  the  community  interested 
in  the  upgrading  of  instructional  materials  in  local  schools. 
The  EPIE  S*E*T*  can  also  be  used  by  individual  sti^dents 
who  are  searching  for  infornTation  on  one  or  several 
occupational  clusters,  specific  professions,  and/or 
occupations.  It  could  also  be  used  by  dropouts  and  even 
inmates  of  penal  institutions  as  a  similar  resource. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Since  this  is  not  instructional  material  as  such;  no 
assessment  or  evaluation  provisions  have  been  made. 
Followu[0ind  feedback  which  EPIE  uses  to  evaluate  all  its 
information  products  will  be  used  for  Updating  this 
document. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 
Time  is  not  a  consideration  for  EPIE  Carnr  Education 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ' 

No  special  procedures  or  training  are  required  to  make 
the  value  of  this  document  operational.  Although  it  is  not 
so  designed*  it  could  easily  be  used  as  a  text  for  a  course 
or  workshop  in  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional 
material. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
The  cost  of  materials  has  not  been  determined. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  * ' 

Assurances 

Parts  of  this  f^roduct  have  been  given  to  two  separate 
prototype  panels  for  reaction  prior  to  completion.  Thei^; 
reactions  to  the  usability  of  the  El^lE  S^E*1^  were 
extremel)  positive  for  the  most  part  Questions  were  raised 
concerning  the  assignment  of  each  material  to  a  curriculum 
role,  which  in  the  main  was  "supplementary  for  career 
education    MoSt  of  the  questions  centered  around  the  lack 
of  specificity  of  this  designation  All  such  questions  are 
valid,  since  most  career  education  programs  in  schools  are 


still  supplementary  to  other  curricului^  areas,  therefore, 
only  a  few  materials  carried  the  curriculum  role  of  ''basic 
for  career  educ^ation  programs,"  As  schools  *adopt  career 
education  as  the  contextual  backdrop  for  the  major 
curriculum  areas,  the  materials  developed  for  such 
programs  will  naturally  bear  n\Gre  specific""roles.  Ease  of 
access  and  usefulness  of  information  in,  this  document  have  ^i 
been  highly  rated  by  panel  members. 

This  product  is  free  of  sexual  or  racial  stert:otyping.  * 
Indeed,  the  EPIE  S^E*T*  instructs  users  on  how  to  detect 
such  stereotyping  in  the  materials*  they  are  considering  for 
purchase  and  use.  The  product  offers  strategies  for 
countering  the  effects  of  such  stereotyping  in  the 
classroom. 

Claims 

There  arc  no  user  data  at  this  time  to  support  any 
claims  for  the  success  of  this  product.  Howevpr,  a  feedback  • 
mechanism  is,  being  designed  as  part  of  this  document 
which  will  suppt>  data  beginning  as  early  as  June*  1975  and 
last  through  the  market  life  of  the  EPIE  Career  EdiiLauon 
S*E*T*,  These  data  will  be  used  to  improve  the  qualKy  of 
any  updating  volumes  EPIE  may  undertake. 


DEVELOFER/AUTHpl^t 

EdMcationt]  Products  Information  Exchange  biatkute 

(EPIE) 
463  WjWt  St. 
New  Yqtk,  NX  10014 

Sam  D.  Bittman,  Project  Coordina^w 

AVAILAUHmr 
Copyriflit  ii  pendtng. 

£PiE  Cirter  EJucaUim  S^E^T*  wiU  be  available^ Mty. 
1975  fxomt  * 
Educational  Products  Information  Institute 
463  West  St  ^  ^ 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014 
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A  narrative  pertaining  to  ' the  organizing  and 
synthesizing  of  literature  on  occupational  clusters 


A  synthesis  of  documents  announced  in  Resources  in  Education,  Current  Index  to'' 
Journals  in  Education,  and  Abstracts  of  instructional  and  Research  Materials  in  Vocational- 
Techniciil  Education  relating  to  the.  15  USOE  occupational  clusters.  This  is  the  narrative 
which  organizes  the  content  of  the  previously  released  Annotated  Bibliography  for  t/ie 
Implementation  of  Occupational  Clusters'  -  *  \ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  arc*  occupational  clusters,  occupational 
education,  and  career  education 

\ 

INTENDED  I'SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

The  intended  users  of  ihih  document  are  researchers 
plannmg  additional  research*  on  occupational  clusters, 
curriculum  developers  undertaking  new  curriculum 
development  projects  on  occupational  clusters,  and 
practitu^ners  considering  implementation  of  cducaiion  fi»r 
occupational  clusters 

GQAL(S)  OR  PlRPOSElSjL  . 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  organi/e  and 
s>nthcsi/c  conclusions  of  the  ERIC  and  AIM/ARM 
literature  on  occupational  cluj^ters  for  researchers* 
curriculum  developers,  and  occupational  educators 
conMdermg  the  implementation  of  occupational  clusters  in 
their  scTiool  ^>stcms  \ 


DEVELpPEX/AirniOK;  .  ; 
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THE  ROLES  OF  IHE  TEACHER.  THE 
COUNSE'LOR,  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  fVlEDIA 
IN  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER 
EDUCATION    A  CONCEPTUAL  MODEL 


A  docujnent  sytHhesizing  ERIC  and  other  literature  on  ' 
roles  of  teacher,  coutiselor,  community,  mid  media  in  ^ 
'    career  education  programs 


Teacher,  counselor,  community,  and  media  are  lill  necessary  participants  in  the  career 
education  of  students.  This  document  will  synthesize  ERIC  andT  other  literature  on  the 
necessary  roles  of  each  of  tHese  participants  in  successful  programs  of  career^educalion.  A 
model  will  be  derived' from  these  role  statements. 


SUBJECT  ARKA{S) 

The  subject  areas  arc  teaching,  Li>unsehrig,  education  and 
v^ork,  career  guidance,  career  education,  and  computers 
jdia  in  career  guidance 


and  othp  nie 


ISERS  \ND  BE.NEHClARIth 

The  intended  users  of  this  docunient  are  educational 
practitioners  and  career  educators 

COAL(S)  OR  PI;RP0SE(S) 

The  g(ul  of  this  document  is  to  offer  a  jnodel  of  the 
relationship  among  teacher,  coun.sclor,  community,  and 
media  which  must  exist  in  order  for  career  education  to 
work. 


Betty  X 

and  tfy^Jk  Carter  CM«X'^'Mil.e4ii^ 
currcBt^  in  profteia  wA  id»nM-^%it'-~wn3h^ 
Cost  »'to;i>e''4itefi«Me4.'. '  v-v^ 

rite  lwi>;iH:  $0111' 
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STREMGTHEMIMG  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  WORK 
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A  synthesis^of  ERIC  and  other  literature  on  education 
and  work 


In  August  1974,' President  Ford  announced  his  intention,  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
graduation,  to  strengthen  the  relationship  of  education  and  work.  The  President  subsequently 
ordered  his  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Labor  to 
recommend  ways  in  which  the  Federal  government  could  facilitate  such  a  strengthening.  The 
Secretaries  reported  in  late  December  1974.  ERIC  was  subsequently  asked  to  organize  its 
literature  on  this  subject.  Since  education  and  work  are  withifi* the  scope  of  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  in  Career  Education,  the  recovery  and  synthesis  of  literature  on  this  topic  has^ 
been  assigned  to  this  Clearinghouse. 


SUBJECT  ARBA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  education  and  work,  coopcratrvc 
education,  work  experience  programs,  and  placement 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

TKe  intended  users  of  this  document  are  vocationaK 
occupational,  ahd  technical  educators,  community  college 
educators,  and  businessmen 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  a  synthesis 
of  the  ERIC  and  other  literature  on  education  and  work. 


mK  dclurii^^Mp^  Eductiion 

Nortbem  Hfiirioii  Xlmm^  .  ' 

Dc  lUlb,  Br;;^!15  .  ^ 

E*  Edward  Hariri^  Author 

AYAaJpiii^  / 

sS^mgikemni  iHe  Rdationslup  cf  Education  atulf  Work 
^ctthwtly  In  prbpm  tmi  tboitki  be  avaQable  in  Mrty  fall 

]  ER^D^Oe^lriB^^        Camer  Educati9»  / 
TOeKal^/niW^  '  r 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
AND  EXPLORATION 


CAREERS  IM  TECHNOLOGY 


RD  070  001* 


A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  2-4  with 
machines  and  the  concept  of  technology' 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  liducation  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  ol*  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  this  guide  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences,  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  th(^  student^  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks, .learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary  programs. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  teacher's  guide  is  to  acquaint  primary  grade  studenls  with  the 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  field  of  technology.  This  teacher's  guide  proceeds  from  the  premise 
that  nothing  has  had  a  more  profound  effect  on  the  goods  and  services  component  of  our 
country  in  the  last  few  decades  than  technology.  The  field  of  technology  encompasses  all 
work  which  uses  machines  To  supply  the  needs  of  people.  Machines  not  only  contribute  to 
the  speed  and  efficiency  of  production,  but  they  also  make  work  much  easier. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies  and  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  m  this, guide  are.  Simple  machines, 
^technological  jobs  in  the  community,  makiwg  accurate  ^ 
t^casu foments,  tools  used  for  measurement,  preparation 
related  to  technological  jobs,  the  use  of  mathematics  in 
technological  jobs,  job  specialization  and  the  assembly  line, 
a  visit  to  a  technological  site,  and  working  conditions. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  24, 

Potential  users^f  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grade/  K  12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in^hools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education.  ^ 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative,  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  studeftts  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will  ( I )  Identify  tl\c  tools  and  sjx  simple  machine^  and  be 
able  to  name  the  occupation  of  aj)erson  who  uses  each 
machine,  (2)  become  aware  of  and  acquire  knowledge  of 
various  technological  jobs  an,d  careers  that  are  necessary  to 
a  community  through  direct  observation  and  cjassroom 
discussion  of  these  jobs,  recognizing  the  interdependency  of 
community  functions  and  roles,  (3)  recogni/e  by 
observation  and  class  activity  that  many  technological  jobs 
require  accuracy  and  efficiency  in  measurement,  and 
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identify  the  unit  of  measurement  used  iri  technological  jobs; 
(4)  become  familiar  with  and  know  the  function  of 
measuring  tools  and  be  able  to  associate  specific  measuring 
tools  with  specific  technological  jobs;  (5)  develop  an 
understanding  of  how  the  school-related  discipline;?  of 
mathematics,  science,  communicalionsi,,  and  art  are  used  in 
some  jobs  and  the  typR?  of  education  required  for  different 
careers;  f^recognize  division  of  labor  in  the 
nianufacturmg  process  by  obscLving  the  working  conditions 
oil  an  assembly  line;  and  (7)  recognize  that  work  loc^ations 
and  working  conditions  differ  and  understand  the 
implications  of  automation  for  workers  of  the  future. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplem^ent  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit^of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  nccessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selectivejn  the  choice  of 
activitiiis  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
wqrk  at  various  stages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
?eachef.  ^        »  -  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set»  guidelines  offer  directiao  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cascb,  this  orientation  is  sufHcient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teacliers. 

Use  of  th6  materials  by  some  teachers  will  im,^-ove  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career  ^ 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Oricinall)  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 


grades  K-12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were  • 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a  ' 
vani^ty^of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  ^concernrng 
thp  field  tests  of  the  original  materjals  is  avaJliible  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  fieW  test<^data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently  the 
materials  'appear^to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
A,  theoretical  considerations.  i 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different' 
from  Distributor 


Careers  in  Technology 

 ■  — 


I  per  teacher 


6.00  Reusable 
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A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  2  and  3  with 
occupational  areas 


With  the  fouVidation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based  " 
Model,  this  teach  er's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  :urric6luni  materials  for  grades  K.|2.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration.  * 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning*  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  carejr  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contajris  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
[programs.  ^  . 

The  guides  relating  to  this  theme'.can  be^categorized  as  those  that  focus  on  career 
awareness  and  exploration  of  specific  careers  in  the  work  world  and  those  that  concentrate 
on  concepts  and  terms  like  worker  roles,  production  methods,  work  habits  and  performance 
standards,  production,  management,  goods  and  services,  and  worker  satisfaction. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areals  for  which  the  materials  in  (tik  guide  have 
p'otential  are  social  studies,  art,  and  Janguag^arts. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  program  are  an  mtt^uction 
to  the  world  of  work,  goods-producing  occupations  and 
service  occupations,  occupational  areas  and  specialization, 
preparation  for  occupations,  meeting  personal  needs  * 
through  Work,  lifestyles  in  occupations,  occupations  that 
help  meet  communit>  needs,  volunteer  programs,  and  jobs 
unique. to  a  given  geographit  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed 
studentsan  grades  2  and  3.  ^ 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are^  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and -universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools^  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education* 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  e<Jucation 
concepts.  ^  . 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  6pe;i  classroom. 

COAL(S)  OH  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  program 
will:  (1)  Become  familiar  with  goods-producing  occupations 
and  service  occupations;  (2)  be  able  to  make  distinctions 
between  different  types  of  occupations',  (3)  be  able  to 
describe  specialized  jobs  within  each  of  these  areas,  (4)  be 
able  to  identify  the  importance  of  school  tasks  and'othet 
kinds  of  tr^iining  as  preparation  for  the  world  of  work;  (5) 
*be  able  to  identify  personal  needs  and  the  way  these  are 
met  through  work;  (6)  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  work 
as  a  determinant  of  lifest>le,  (7)  identify  communit>  needs 
and  how  these  arc  met  by  communit>  workers,  (8)  be  able 
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to  define  the  concept  of  "volunteer"  and  identify  some  of 
the  services  provided  by  volunteers;  and  (9)  be  able  to 
identify  occupations  specific  to  a  given  geographic  area  as 
a  means  of  increasing  students'  understanding  of  the 
influence  sof  geographic  conditions  on  occupations. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,'* these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  t9  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting:  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  .explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  iis 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several'options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
sCibject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations*  of  student  learning  and  • 
growth."  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher.  ♦ 
t 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learnirtg  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
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most  cascs»  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher *s  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Vjsc  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  ma>  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  the>  feel  uncomfortable. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originall>  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K  12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center^ 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
/  / 


through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  (o  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  severtil  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic'  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teacher^,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias,  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  arc  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations.  * 


Required  Items 


Exploritiii  the  World  of  Work 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantiiy  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate, 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  per  teacher 


6.50  Reusable 


DEVELOPEk/AimiOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  UntversHy 
\m  Kennx  Rd, 
Coiutnbus,  Ohio  43210 


Robert  JB.  Taylor*  Director 

AVAILAiU^ITY 

The  teacher's  guides  were  cof^righted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  U  1977.  Exphring  the 
WorU  of  Work  is  available  from: 

Product  Utdiization  Section 

Center  for  Vocational  Educatioii 

Ohio  State  University 

I960  Kenny  c 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ' 


/ 
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A  program  tO  provide  career  awareness  to  students  in 
grades  K-S 


The  Career  Education  Concept  Lesson  Cahis  provide  a  basic  career  awareness  program 
for^students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6.  The  K-6  program  is  organized  around  **Who 
Am  I?,'*  **To  Develop  an  Awareness  of  Others,"  and  *To  Develop  an  Awareness  of  Others 
and  Occupations/'  »^ 

Teachers  write  lessons,  implement  them  in  the  classroom,  and  evaluate  and  revise  these 
instructional  curriculum  modules. 

These  lessons  encompass  classroom  learning  activitiqs  and  projects,  the' use  of 
audiovisual  materials,  and  field  trips  into  the  community;  they  alj^o  provide  for  guest  speakers 
and  community  visitors  to  visit  the  classroom.  Parents  and  other  community  members  can  be 
used  as  classroom  aides  and  trip  chaperones.  ^ 

The  community  is  looked  upon  as  a  classroom,  and  the  product  uses  both  natural  and 
social  life-space  phenomena  for  instructional  purposes.  The*  career  education  lessons  enable 
students  to  be  active  participants  in  their  education. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  of  this  product  is  career  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND.  BENEFICIARIES^ 

The  K-6  program  is  immediately  applicable  tp  those 
students  who  attend  Union  58  schools  in  Grove\on,  Stark, 
and  Stratford,  New  Hampshire. 

Teachers  are  directly  involved  in  writing  fessons  and 
introducing  them  into  the  classroom.  The  lessons  are 
student  oriented  and  directly  involve  students  in  the 
awareness/learning  process  regarding  tifc  world  of  work, 

The  scope  of  the  program  is  to  affect  student  awareness 
and  attitudes  of  students  of  all  abilities  in  Union  58»  grades 
K-6.  , 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are:  ( 1 )  To  expose  students 
to  a  variety  of  occupations,  (2)  to  enable  students  to 
investigate  different  occupations  and  learn  more  about 
them,  and  (3)  to  enable  students  to  better  uhderstand  the 
•training  ^and  ski(|s  necessary  to  do  a  particular  job.  * 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  organizational  pattern  of  the  lessons  provides  for 
specific  concepts  and  occupations  to  be  treated  in  grade 
groupings.  The  lessons  are  organized  on  a  grade-grouping 
basis  to  enable  them  to  be  evaluated,  revised,  and 
rearranged  without  seriously  affecting  the  structure  of  the 
K-6  program. 

As  developed  in  K-6,  the  lessons  apply  to  several  subject 
matter  areas  (e.g.,  social  studies,  science,  language  arts, 
and  mathematics)  and  can  be  infused  into  these  courses  of 
study  without  drastically  altering  the  established  curriculum. 

The  lessons  can  be  used- at  three  different  stages  of 
instructional  development: 

CD  Introductorv  Phase  -  This  introduces  a  lesson  or  unit 
in  a  particular  subject  matter  area. 
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(2)  Integration— The  career  education  lesson  is  infused 
into  the  subject  matter  content  and  becomes  part  of  the 
course  of  study  and  activities. 

(3)  Culminating  Phase--The  lesson  can  be  used  as  a 
culminating  activity  as  part  of  a  subject  matter  coursQ  of 

,  study. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

IrTitially,^the  component  coor/linator  met  with  K-6  ^ 
teachers  to'  outline  the  concept  lesson  format.  Working ' 
with  teachers  in  the  classroom,  the  coordinator  assistedv. 
teachers  in  developing  their  own  lessons.  Teachers  ^ 
introduced  the  lessons  into  their  classrooms  and  evaluated 
them  (on  the  enclosed  evaluation  form).  The  coordinator 
observed  many  lessons  in  classrooms. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  lesson  card  contains  a  statement  of  time  required 
to  develop  the  instructional  activity.  The  time  required  to 
develop  a  fesson  varies  with  each  lesson. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Instructional  materials  (filmstrips,  self-awareness  kits,  and 
magazines)  have  been  purchased  from  several  commercial 
publishers.  , 

The 'average  classroom  teacher  without' special  training 
can  prepare  lessons  which  relate  to  different  subject  matter 
areas. 

The  infusion  of  career  education  lessons  into  thcNCxisting 
curriculums  does  not  require  extensive  organizational  or 
scheduling  changes  Develofjed  career  education  lessons  can 
be  implemented  in  the  classroom  and/or  community. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Each  career  education  concept  lesson  suggests  several 
different  t>pes  of  materials  and  instructional  activities  that 
can  be  used. 
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The  individual  leather  has  the  option  to  use  whichever 
fnatertalb  wanted  in  order  to  develop  the  lesst>n  There  is 
no  set  pattern  of  lesson  development  Using  tffis  approach, 
the  career  education  lessons  can  be  implemented  in  mi)st, 
if  not  all,  classrooms  in  a  given  school  setting 

\ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  ESP  project  staff  and  Union  58  classroom  teachers 
have  developed  K'6  career  education  lessons  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  students  to  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations  and  increasing  student  awareness  pf  the  world 
of  work.  Teachers  have  introduced  lessons  into  their 
classroom  curriculums^and.havc  provided  feedback 
regarding  thQ**p|irpose  and  value  of  the  lessons.  The  Union 
58  ESP'*s  level  I  e'valuator  has  been  involved  in  developing 
the  feedback  form  ancWs  currently  conducting  career 
awareness^  and  matur/ty  inventory  , testing  in  classrooms.  To 
date,  there  are  not  sufficient  data'to  allow  this  project  to 
make  any  assurances  of  harmlessness> 

The  Union  58  ESP  Career  Education  Concept  Lesson 
Cards  have  been  produced  by  the  project  staff  and 
classroom  teachers  with  all  students  in  mind.  There  has  not 
been  any  intention  to  develop  a  sexist  program.  Both  boys 
and  girls  are  involved  in  lesson  "activities. 

As  developed,  the  concept  lessons  could  be  replicated  or 
transported  to  other  sites  and  infused  into  the  classroom 
curriculuni. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  available  at  this  time  to 
cnAble  the  Union  5^  ESP  project  to  make  any  claims  of 
cffeVtiveness,  social  fairness*  or  prod  yet  development 
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'  Material  for  kindergarten  children  on  topics  of  time, 
weight,  money,  and  length 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Educatlqn  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher*s  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K«I2.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness,  and  exploration.    *  .  * 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences^  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  (career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  tHe  student*s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacl?er*s 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs,. 

The  four  Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers  guides  were  developed  for  students  in 
early  and  lat<5  primary  grades.  They  focus  on  the  ^asic  concepts  of  measurement  and  on 
developing  measurement  skills  in  the  early  grades;  they  progress  frpm  understanding  the 
concept  of  measurement  by  comparison  to  developing  basic  volume  measurement  skills. 
Students  examine  the  use  of  these  skills  in  the  work  world. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  mathematics.  , 

J\\Q  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are.  Time,  weight, 
mone>,  length  estimation,  and  length  measurement, 

INTEpjDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  kindergarten. 

Potential  users  of  cij^recr  educ^^tion  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12,  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  collegers  and  universities,  ^taff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education,     *  ^  \  [ 

The  ultimate  benefitiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  b>  the  creative  attivities  and  career  education 
^concepts.  The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to 
multigradc  groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)' 

V  t 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this,  guide 
will:  (1)  Estimate  short  time  spans,  begin  learning  to  rea^  a 
clock  by  identifying  activities  that  are  performed  at  certain 
times,  and  understand  that  people  organize  their  activities 
around  time,  (2)  compare  relative  weights  of  objects,  ^ 
determine  how  much  weight  an  object  will  suppoi^t,  and 
identify  situations  in  which  workers  might  apply  t*hese 
concepts;  (3)  understand  that  money  is  a  medii^m  of 
e)^change,  recognize  three  coins  and  understand  their 
relative  values,  learn  what  certain  items  cost,  and  identify 
wo^k  situations  in'^which  money  measurement  is  necessary, 
and  (4)  compare  relative  lengths  of  objects,  sequence 
objects  b>  length,  recognize  the  practical  value  of  length 
estimates,  make  length  estimates,  and  identify  situations  in 
*  which  workers  might  make  length  estimates.  ^  . 

o 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE  • 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  «can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  a^  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order,  of  presentinn  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the>teacher-can  be  selective^  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach,  to  assessment. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Jn  'the'^explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
» approach  to  evaluation  of  students,  ^ach  learning  set 
,  provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher*s  guide  suggests  that  time  limitb  be  set  by  the 
teacher 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  witl|iin  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 
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Use  iif  the  nuitcrialb  bv  sDinc  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  ma>  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  the>  feel  uncomfortable 

ASSURANCES  AND  -CLAIMS 

Origiriall)  the  center  contraeted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K  12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  ^series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 


The  teacher  s  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the*origiriaI  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
varict)  of  economic  backgrounds,  Informatic^iv  concerjiing  . 
the  field  tests  of  the  originnl  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

.    After  field  Resting  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs*  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear* to  displa)'no  social  bias,  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable/and  Xhc^j  are  based  on  both  practical  and' 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Oiianlily  Needed 


Cost  per  liem  in 
Dollars  ' 


Koplacement'  Rale 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Dinerenl 
rrom>DiStrtbutor 


Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers:  .4     I  per  tench er 




5.50 


Reusable 


'  DEVELOPeilMUTHOll: 
|/  Ceiiler  for  .Vocational  £dueation 


Ohio  State  Univentty 
I   1960  Kanay  Rd. 

Cotumbiia,  Ohb  43210 


Robert  E*  Taylor,  Director 

AVAaABiUTY  ^ 

;The  Itacker't  fuidel  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
'copyrifiN^  k  chimtd  until  January  1,  1977.  Basic 
Uktusuremeni  0Hd  Related  Careers:  A  k  available  from: 
,  frodttct  Utaiization  Section 
Ce^iltr  for*^  Votrational  Education  ' 
Obio  Stale  Univef^Hty 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 
Cohimbus,  Ohb  43210 
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CARtEHS 

B 

Topics  for  I  St  graders  inchicling  measuring,  timc; 
weight,  money,  length,  and  vohune 


With  the  foundalion  provided  by  Ihc  Comprehensive  Career  h'ducation  School  U^sed 
\\!(Hlei  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary  ' 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  gra(fes  K  I2.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration  •  ; 

*   The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  thai  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
•"the  guide  contains  the  student's  oljjectiye,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities',  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs.  •  ^  ' 

The  four  Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers  guidejf  were  developed  for  students  in 
early  and  lat^  primary  grades.  They  focus  on  the  basic  concepts  of  measurement  and  on 
dcxdoping  measurement  skills,  in  the  early  grades.  In  addition,  they  progress  from 
understanding  the  concept  of  measurement  by  comparison)  to  developing  {)asic  volume 
measurement  skills.  Students  examine  the  use  of  these  skills  in  the  work  world. 


"7 


SUBjECf  AREA(S)  ' 

The  subject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  arc:  Measuring  time, 
weight,  money,  length,  liquid  volume,  aqd  temperature. 

,  i 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  Cor  students 
in  grade  1. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teather*s  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
pei^nnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education.  ,      •  ' 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influencecl  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  ^  .  ' 

The  learning  experiericl^s  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom,  v  .  ^ 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  progrilm 
will:  (I)  Explore  ways  in  which  people  use  time 
measurement  skills  in  work  and  c.vcr>da>  livijig  and  begin 
learning,  to  read  a  cluck  and  (2)  rccogni/c  the  rclatiojiship 
between  similar  school  and  work  experiences  b>  developing 
skills  in  weight,  mone>,  length,  liquid  volume,  and  ^ 
temperature  measurement  through  discovering  how  people 
use  the  same  skills  *w  work. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE       ^  ^ 

The  teacher:  wijl' find  activities  adaptable  .to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settingsVsome  optional  activities  involve  students 
iji  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
stud>.  The  teachers  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
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teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the 'order  of  priisenting'the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of* 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment.      ,  " 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  ljie  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its  / 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  severhl  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  n^easure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation^  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  o/ student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  tha  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  ancl,  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stagey./  * 

'  TIME  REQUIREMENTS       ],  . 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher*s  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  dxplanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  ^et,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
.most  &ises,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materials.  The  meth6ds  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  ^hc  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will,  improve  with 
an  orientation  asjto  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  niay  wish  to  review  s6me  methods  and 
stratd^ies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originaljy  the  tenter  contracted  with^six  local 
cducatio/ial  sites  to  develop  caicci  education  materials  for 
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grades  K  12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curricuhim 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  foljowcd  went 
through  ^  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center,  ^ 

The  teacher^s  gijides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original, pru^Jucts  that  were  field  tested 
in  .several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgt'ounds.  information  concerning 
the  field  testi  of  the  origi^fal  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 


After  field  testing  b>  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
siiif\|hc  original  produt-ts  were  revised  and/or  revvrittcn 
to  refect  field  test  data., This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  displliy'no  social  bias;'thcy  may  be 
adapted  to  special  nWds  and  interests  of  students,  they  arc 
transportable,  and  the>  are  b^ised  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  licms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENt 

Ouanlily  Needed  Cosi  per  hem  in 

Dollars 


Ihmc  Measurvnwm  and  Related  Careers:  B    I  per  teacher 


Replacemenl  Rale 
and  Cosi 


Source  if  Differeni 
from  Disiribulor 


LOO 


Reusable 


MVELOPER/AUmOR: 

Ctater.  for  Vocatioiial  Education       '  ^  • 

Oi|to  State  University  ' 
I960  Kenny  Rd. 

Cotumbua^lo^ZIO    .       .       .  • 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  .Director  ^ 
AVAnJiBILITY  * 

:Jht  teacherV  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
;  CQpyritht  is  claimed  until  Jamiaury  1,  1977.  Bitik 
4ii«amrtment  and,  R^ed  Caretn:  B  is  available  from: 

ProfhKllItiltzation  Section  "  '  ' 

''  pwuufot'VocttkinBl  Education  ^- 
^  Olid  «ite  University 
.    1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus.  Ohio  43219 
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y        "Vl  (eacher's  giucJe  for  teaching  3d*  antf  4th'gradcr$  (o 
relate  measurement  skills  to  work  e:<periefices 

I  '  '  '  ^' 

With  (lie'foirit3al(on  provided  by  ihc  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based  • 
Model,  (his  (cachcr*s  gmdc  isone  of  those  developed  (o  provide  (eachcrs  with  (^xemplaiy 
c«irecr  education  cufriculurn  materials  for  grades  K-12,  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration,  •  ' 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experidnces  for  students  that  foCus  on  vdrious 
elemenV>  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  an.d  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student*^  objective,  arf  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's  * 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activitfes,  and  some  suggestion?  for  evaluation-summary 
progn^ms.  ^  '       ^      '    ^  , 

V.  The  four  Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers  g^iides  were  developed  for  students  in  ^ 
early  and  late  primary  grades.  They  focus  on  the  basic  conCOpts  <Jf  measurement  and  on 
developing  mea.surement  .skills  in 'the  early  grades*.  In  addition,  they  progress  from 
understanding  the  concept  of  measurement  by  comparison  to  developing  basic  volume 
measurement  skills.  Students  examine  the  use  of 'these  skills  in  the  work  world. 


SUbjECT  AREA(S) 

The  .subject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  ijLD^f  guide  are:  Examining 
measurement  tools  aitd  Ihe^r  relalionshrp  (o  work  by  using 
estimation,  length  mea.surempnt,  and  area  mea.surement  in 
work  situation.s:  and  applying  mea.surement  skills. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for\.students 
in  grades  3  and  4.  ~ 

Potential  Uben»  of  career  education  teacher  s  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K- 12..  Other  po.ssible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  m  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries'are  the  students  who  will  be 
uiflueneed  by  tlie  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts,     "  .         ,  ^ 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  cla.ssroom. 

GO.<L(S)  OR  PURPOSEfS) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  .sets  in  this  guide 
will:  ( 1 )  Recognize  the  need  for  and  use  of  standardized 
measuremenT  tools  and  become  aware  of  their  use  in  the 
world  of  work.  (2)  be  able  to  use 'estimation  skills  as  a 
means  of  developing  competencies  required  for  the  world 
of  w.ork,  (3)  be  able  to  use  ba.sic  length  and  area 
measurement  skills  as  a  means  of  developing  compctencit  s 
required  for  the  world  of  work,  and  (4)  use  measurement 
tools  and  skills  in  a  simulated  work  experience 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variet>  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
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in  community  locations.  In  addition,  «these  materials  can 
sup{^lement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  thfc 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.*  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting*  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach. to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  mea.sure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is.  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of 'student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

>TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  wit^  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher'^  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  sct^  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher*s  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategics 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachC^rs. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to, the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  ma>  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  vyhich  the>  feel  uncomfortable. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originall>  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
edueational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  rovision  experiences 
cooriJinated  by  the  center. 

The  teachcrS^  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  froip  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 


variety  of  economic*backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
ad.apted  lo  special  needs  and  inten>sts  of  students,  jthey  are 
transportable,  and  the>  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations.    *  * 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  jtems 


Quantity  Needed  ^     Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Soyrc^  if  Different 

Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers:  C    1  per  teacher 


7.00 


Reusable 


DEVEIX>PEK/AIJTHdll:>: 

<  Center  for  VocalioMi^E^^       ;  , 
.Ohio  State' UnWeitity  ^  »  ^ 

IWO  Kenny  Rd/ 
Cohimbus,  (Miiq  43210 

Robert  E  Taylor,  Director 
AVAOABaiTY  - 

Hie  teacher*!  guidei  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copjMlM  m  cUiaied  ^ntH  January  I,  l97l.Mdsi€ 
^  Mm^irpmmt  Mi  RtlAtH  Carters:  C  if  available  from;  ^ 

Jhn>diid  Utttzalkm 

Ceiter  fbr  Vocational  Ediication 

Ohte  $tate  Uirivertify  .  «  . 

l9(Sd  Kemy  1(6. 
4    'Cohinbiif,  Ohb  43210 
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A  teacher guide  for  teaching  Sd-  and  4th^'graders  to 
measure  solid  and  liquid  volume 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  [education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
cjcmcnts  of  career  education,  including  beginning  coij^petency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  a  student's  objective,  an  overview'  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some/suggestions  for  evaluation-summar> 
programs. 

The  four  Basit  Measurement  xmd  Related  Careers  guides  were  developed  for  students  in 
early  and  late  primary  grades.  They  focus  on  the  basic  concept  of  measurement  and  on 
developing  measurement  skills  in  the  early  grades.  In  acfdihafC  they  progress  from 
understanding  the  concept  of  measurement  by  comparison  to  developing  basic  volume 
measurement  skills.  Students  examine  the  use  of  these  skills  in  the  work  world. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  mathematics. 

The  topic  covered"  in  this  guide  is  measuring  liquid 
volume  and  solid  volume. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grades  3  and  4. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers,  in  grades  K  12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  . 

The  learnmg  experiences  are-  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  .students  completmg  the  learning  sets  m  this  guide 
will:  Identify  uni/s  of  .solid  and  liquid  volume  measurement, 
determine  equivalent  units,  begin  understanding 
conservation  of  liquid  volume,  identify  Workers  who 
measure  liquid  volume,  and  demonstrate  the  measurements. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ,  < 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
cla.ssroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  .students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  thesQ,  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher  s  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change, Student 


objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  thC'  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  sjclective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
.students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  Various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
u.sed  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  reWpw  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feeUuncomfortable.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  <vith  six  locat 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  cducatioti  materials  for 
grades  K  12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
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developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher  s  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 


1 

After  field  testing  b>  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included,  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias,  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are.  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


I. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  Ouaniiiy  Needptl  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Basic  Measurement  and  Related  Careers-  D    I  per  teacher  -  4.00  Reusable 


:  Itotof  fi/Taylitr 

Ike  iMpliir^^f^^  m  1974,  tnd 

€Opyfi«l«^  ],  1977.  B4isk 

Mmum^fi^mt/md'^  Carters:  D  k  kvailaMe  from; 

Cteler  fM^  VoidMlM^  Echtcatidn 
CMrio  StirilK  Uaimiity 
im  Kenny  M. 
Columbui,  6hk>  43210  * 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  4-6  with  some 
great  dchievement^  in  fine  art 


Witli  the  foundation  provided  by  .the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based  * 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education, curricalum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theipe  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  giSide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

This  set  of  learning  experiences  acquaints  intermediate-level  students  with  some  of 
humanity's  great  achievements  in  the  fine  arts.  With  heightened  perception,  the  students 
observe  possibilities  for  artistic  expression  in  their  immediate  environments.  They  explore  a 
variety,  of  careers  in  the  graphic  arts;  and  as  a  result,  they  become  aware  of  the  tools, 
materials,  and  equipment',  as  well  as  the  skills  needed  to  utilize  them.  Through  group 
activities  in  the  graphic  aYts,  the  students  see  the  advantages  of  cooperation  and  develop  an 
understanding  of  decisionmaking  and  problem  solving. 


SUBJECT  AREA<S) 

The  sdbject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  art. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are*  An  introduction  to 
visual  arts,  art  all  around  us,  variety  of  carders  in  art, 
cultural  and  environmental  influences  in  art,  art  as  a 
cooperative  effort,  tools  and  materials  used  by  artists,  the 
skillful  use  of  art  equipment,  skills  related  to  job  success, 
working  conditions  in  the  field  of  art,  and  lifestyle  and 
Cowards  associated  with  the  visual  arts 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  4-  6.  . 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  m  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom 

<. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PUliPOSE(S) 

The  students  completmg  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will:  ( 1 )  Become  acquainted  with  works  representative  of 
the  major  categories  of  graphic  art  (painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  design,  and  photogr«phyK  (2)  achieve 
heightened  visual  perception  and  develop  both  art 


awareness  and  sensitivity  to  all  that  is  artistic  in  their 
immediate  environment  and  in  their  everyday  world;  (3) 
investigate  certain  occupations  in  graphic  arts  by  talking 
with  persons  actiyely  employed  in  jobs  using  artistic  ability; 
(4j  acquire  an  understanding  of  their  own  cultural  heritage 
as  expressed  in  art  and  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
various  ethnic  groups,  (5)  participate  in  group  arts-related 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  interdependence  of  all  contributors  to  a 
successful  art  project,  (6)  understand  the  wide  variety  of 
tools,  materials,  and  equipment  used  by  worker?  in  graphic 
arts-related  occupatior^s;       be  able  to  use  the  necessary 
tools  and  demonstrate  some  of  the  skills  or  techniques 
required  of  an  artist;  (8)  develop  an  awareness  that 
working  conditions  affect  the  productivity  of  people  in  arts- 
related  jobs  as* well  as  experience  different  working 
conditions  for  themselves;  and  (9)  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  inherent  in  art  careers  that  may  affect 
the  lifestyle  of  the  artist,  and  identify  the  tangible  and 
intangible  career  rewards. 

PATIERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher'/S  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities, necessitate  change  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  Its 
approach  tg  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  ^for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observ^ations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variabilit>  among  classes, 
tbe  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  thcMJxplanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  il;  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as"*to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 


educ^atiaa^eachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

assurancesVnd  claims 

'     Originally  the  Center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K- 1 2.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrixes  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculurn  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  fiefd  tested 
m  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds,  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  js  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  ^nd  racial  biases  in  the  materiajs.  Consequently  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  theV  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


materials  and  equipment 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Careers  in  Visual  Art 


I  per  teacher 


6.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


Center  for  Vocttiotiat  Educatbit  . 
Ohio  Slate  Univer^ 
I960  Kemiy  Rd-  ^ 
CoIu«Ihi$,  Ohio  43210 

.Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAILABILrrY 

The  teacber't  fuides  urere  copyrighted  in  f974,  and 
copyiiflit  ii  cliined  unHI  Janiuury  I,  1977.  Careers  in 
V,iumi  An  is  available  fron; 

.  .  Product  U/tifini^  Section  y 
)  Center  for  VocatkHial  Education 
•  Oiiio  State  Uatvmtty 

im  Kenny  Rd. 

Cdumbua;  Ohio  43210 
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A  guide  to  introduce  students  (grade  8)  to  the  earth 
sciences 


With  tbe  foundation  provided  by  the  '—'ff  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  o  ^  ,\P^,V  Th'   t  e^^  guidebook  is  career 

career  education  curriculum  materials  for  8^'^'*"     '    J^'  ''^''^  ,,periences  for  students 

summary  programs.  •  .  students  with  occupations  m  the 

This  teacher's  guide  "        i1nvo  vin^^  an  exploration  of  the 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
pienS  are  geology,  meteorology,  and  oceano^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  tonics  covered  in  this  guide  are:  Earth  science, 
Jloey-the  kudy  of  rocks;  geology-investigating  minerals 
fnd  fossils  geology-forces  that  alter  the  earth's  surface, 
.    r!!  nov    ,n  are  i  of  earth  science;  oceanography-an 
arroSh'S^^^^^^^^^^  Snd  interaction  among  earth  science 
occupations. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materiafs  in  this  guide  wcte  developed  for  students 

'"potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teXs  i  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teach  r 
edSors  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
peJsoS  I  schools,  and^personnel  in  State  departments  of 

''''Thnrtimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students' Who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creati've  activities  and  career  education 

ThTlcarning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  Classroom.  > 

GOAL(S)  OR  PIIRPOSE(S) 


The  student  completing  the  learning  sets  i"  this  program 
will-  (1)  Identify  the  earth  sciences  and  investigate 
Tccupations  in  geology,  meteorology,  -4  o^-Jg-Pjy' 
(2)  investigate  the  origin  and  composition  of  rocKs  'ind 
^imul-ite  activity  of  geologists  and  workers  in  related 
Tcup  ions  as'a  bafis  fo^ealizing  how  geologist^ interact 
with  other  workers;  (3)  examine  minerals  and  fos  .Is  and 
Xntifv  the  basis  of  their  classification  as  a  means  ot 
S^U.nd1n'ghow  the  methods  of  earth  spenUsts  can  be 

used  to  solve  P-tical  pro  lem^^^     -  ar  '^surface  as  an 
invest  eate  some  forces  mat  aiier  uic^ann 
Lid  to  understanding  the  work  done  by  .oil  scientists.  (5)^.^^ 
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identify  the  science  of  meteorology  and  related  occupations 
fnd  onduct  experiments  with  self-made  >nstruments  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  elements  of  weather  and 
weather  forecasting;  (6)  identify  the  scope  of 

Continental  Drift"  as  a  basis  for  understanding  how  earth 
scientists  cooperate  in  formulating,  a  theory. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  jidaptable  to  a  variety  of 
clas^oom  set  ings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
fcommunity  locations.  In'addition,  these  materials  can 
•  upplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  comp  ete  unit  of 
study  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
eacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs 
Imerests  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the"  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation. of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
Exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learniBA  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  .made  that  the  teacher  HIIpw 
ftudents  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  ^fleir  own 
work  at  various  stages. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 


In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


a.  those  wi,LT'*rLt?ltroLSr^'^^ 
education.  Teachers  mav  w  K      °  '""'"^  °' 

-a.e.ics  .i,h  wh°;^x^r,L7s,r 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


_Onginally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
dcvCope.  a  .a, T'Si,* 


EJ°u8fa  Jets  Zt'j;?*''''',''-"'  '''"™"'' 
coorJ„a,cd"y  Ihc  ?c„tef   *  experiences 

in  -ve-ral  gco"ra;t7a;l''al'"S  1^  r""'" 
variety  of  econonii6  backprn.mHc  ic  from  a 

the  field  tests  ofle  orinSt.;  ^."?™^"on  concerning 
developer.  ^      '""'^""'^     ^^^i'^ble  from  the 

statf^l^hSt iSf^p,lr-^  «-chers.  and  professional' 

to  reflect  field  S  t  data  Thi^  rf '"'"'"^ 

sex  and  racial  b  a  es  t  th^matSls'"?'''  ' 

materials  appear  to  disnlav  nn  c  "  "'^  ' 

adapted  to  spec  a'KneS  n  T-  "'^y  ""^y  be  ^ 

transportSi  fa  SXtre"'ba'^^^^^^  '"'^y 
theoretical  considerations  P"'^''"'  ""^^ 


Required  Items 
Career  ELxploration  in  Earth  Sciences 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
•Dollars 


i  per  teacher 


RcpIaccmcnJ  Rate 
and  Cost 


8^00  Reusable 


^urcc  if  DifTcrcnt 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AimiOlt: 

Center  for  Vocatkw.!  Eduction 
!  Oho  State  Vt^nity 


'  ilJiS^^iliii^       and' :J: 
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,A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  7-9  with 
ecology,  zoology t  and  medicine 


With  the  foundation  pro^vided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  ^uide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
prepjlration  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggesti6ns  for  evaluation-summary  ^ 
programs. 

This  guide  familiarizes  intermediate-grade  students  with  those  occupations  in  the  life 
sciences.  By  identifying  life  science  and  exploring  the  areas  of  biology— ecology,  ^zoology,  and 
medicine— students  may  become  aware  of. the  functions  of  life  scientists  in  these  fields  and 
Jhe  value  of  their  work.  '  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  \  " 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have  , 
potential  are  Ecology,  medicine,  zoology,  and  biology 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  include.  Biology 
(ecolog)),  biolog)  (zuolog>),  medicine,  and  a  definition  of 
life  science. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grades  7-9. 

*    Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  ejducation 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

i 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students^  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will-  ( 1 )  Identify  the  scope  of  life  science  and  the  three 
basic  fields  of  agriculture,  biology,  and  medicine  in  order 
to  become  aware  of  the  variety  of  life  science  occupations; 
(2)  identify  the  life  science  of  ecology  and  the  factors 
affecting  the  environment  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
function  of  ecologists  and  people  in  related  occupations, 
(3j  investigate  animal  life  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
functions  of  zoologists  and  the  value  of  work  in  this  area 
of  life  science,  and  (4)  identify  life  scientists  who  arc 
concerned  with  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases  and 
disorders  of  the  human  body,  and  become  .aware  of  the 
functions  of  these  life  scientists. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement,  others  or  can  be  Used  as  a  complete  unit  .of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student  . 
objectives  and  the  order  of'presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  phoice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

\\i  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher  In 
most  cases,  this  orientatiofi  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materjals.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  wiH  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
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education  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategics  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum, 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher*s  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
develope^J  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 


Jn  several,  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
Variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

*  "  > 
After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  la  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no 'social  bijjs;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests*  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  arid  they  are  based  on  both  practical* and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


^Cost  per  Item  in 
Doitars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Career  Exploration  in  the  Life  Sciences    '     I  per  teacher 


5.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  * 

Cenlor  for  Vocational  Educatiot^ 
Ohb  State  Untvenity  \  « 

im  Kenny  Rd.  • 
Coly»b<*i.Ollio  43210 

■  ' Micrt  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAnuuntiTV 

Tbi,ttaci«i>  iMdet  wtre  copyrighted  in  |974,  and 
copynliM  it  cfiim«t  untii  January  1,  1977:  Career 
.Eni^imtim  uHke  Llfe  Scknm  k  available  firoAi: 

■  ;'!h|^i>ci^(Plik»^ioa  .Stection  •  ,7 

Oh^' State  Univcftky  > 

t^lCtnnyRd. 

Cbtmnbiis,  Ohb  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  guide  to  acquaint  Qth-gradirs  with  chemistry,  physics, 

geology,  metallurgy,  an^l  general  science  \^ 


With  the  foundation  provided  b^the  Comprehensive  Career  Eklucation  School  Based 
Model  this  teacher*s  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12,  The  themo  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration.  ' 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  fodUs  on  various  ^ 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  .Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher*s 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs.  ■  . 

This  guide  acquaints  secondary  students  with  the  areas  of  physical  science  and  those 
occupations  associatecl  with  that  area  of  study.  By  exploring  some  of  the  basic  cbncepts  of 
chemistry,  physics,  metallurgy,  and  geology,  students  gain  insight  into  the  knowledge  and 
skills  required  of  those  in  occupations  related  to  the  physical  sciences. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  arc.  Chemistry^^physics,  geology,  metallurgy,^nd 
general  science. 

The  topics  covered  m  this  guide  are.  Nature  of  physical 
sciences,  measurement  tools,  physics— an  area  of  physical 
science,  chemistry— an  area  of  physical  science, 
metallurgy— an  area  of  physical  science,  geology— an  area 
of  physical  science,  and  interaction  of  workers  in  the 
physical  stJiences.  " 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grade  9. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  b>  the  creative  iktivities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  cxperienLcs  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will.  ( 1 )  fdentify  the  scope  of  physical  science  and  the 
areas  within  it^  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  functions 
of  people  in  physical  science  occupations,  (2)  idcntif)  the 
uses  of  various  measurement  tools  of  ph>sical  scientists  and 
the  skills  required  in  their  use  as  a  means  of  recognizing 
the  criteria  used  in  selecting  the  appropriate  tool  for  a 
given  measurement.  (3)  examine  some  basic  principles  of 
physics  and  condu</>«rcfaied  experiments  to  understand  how 
theoretical  principfcs  may  be  applied  in  the  world  of  work, 

'^6 


(4)  examine  the  properties  of  various  materials  and 
conduct  experiments  in  chemical  reactions  as  a  means  of 
understanding  bases  for  classifying  matter,  (5)  identify  the 
two  basic  areas  of  metallurgy  and  conduct  related 
experiments  in'^ordpr  to  understand  the  functions  of 
metallurgists,  (6)  investigate  the  origin  and  composition  of 
rocks  and  minerals  and  the  forces  altering  tho  earth's 
surface  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  functions  of  ^ 
various  geologis^  and  (7)  perform  simulated  activities  of 
geologists  ancrtnose  in  related  occupations  a^  a  basis  for 
realizing  how  physical  scientists  interact  with  each  other 
and  with  other  workers  in  work  situations. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  * 

The  teacher  will  find  activitiej^^aptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
m  community  locations,  in  addition,  these  materials  c|)n 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  th*e  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 

activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

✓  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PJROVISIONS 

!n  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
cAcrcises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  revievv.  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher^s  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  b>  the 
teacher. 

N^MPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set.  guidelines  offer  dirpction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  th'is  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

'Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  \hc  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materiah;  for 


tv 


grade&^^2.  Working  with  the  sit^  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  *(or  curriculum 
materials  Jhe  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
thi'ough  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from,  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information^-oncernmg 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten  ' 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  nc/  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Career  Exphration  in  the  Physical  Sciences    I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


8.00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


SourcQ  if  DifTerentX 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


Cmm  ,<ir.  Virgt^f  i|iiffiiiiifuiii: \:^^r-/:^y\ 
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,,eer  education;  specincaUy  - 
The  subject  area  is  career 
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GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 
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usii\g  outside  resources  or  for  studems  to  pursue  particular 
areas  of  interest.        *  '  ^ 

Mode  Three— Independent  Study 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  one  or  more  of  the 
units  may  be  studied  on  an  independent  basis.  In  this 
mode,  students  may  follow  the  entire  sequence  of  units  and' 
take  advantage  of  any  and  ail  opportunities  for  laboratory 
experiences  made  possible  by  the  equipment  available. 
When  this  series  is  used  in  this  motle,  students  must  be 
sure  to  schedule  use  of  the  equipnient  with  the  teacher  or 
computer  operator  ahead  of  timeJ 

In  the  situation  where  no  computer  access  is  available, 
successful  independent  use  of  these  units  can  still  occur  ' 
with  the  iitudent  concentrating  on  the  study  questions  and 
the  sample  laboratory  exercises^  which  require  only  pencil 
and^p;iper. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 
Tests  are  available  at  the  end  of  eacTi  unit,  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  required  depends  on  the  mod.e  of  study  chosen.  It 
IS  either  ^  one-  or  two-semester  course. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

It  is  desirable  tq  ha\;'e  a  compuler  center  with  a 
minicomputer,  data  preparation  .devices  (e.g.»  keypunch), 
work  space  for  stud^^nts,  and  terminals  that  can  be  used  in 
the  different  classrooms. 

A  teacher  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  materbLsv  (See 
'^Patterns  of  Use**  for  the  procedures  to  use  depending 
upon  mode  of  study.) 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  '  « 

.No  danger  or  hazard  was  reported  during  the  testing  of, 
this  course. 

During  (he  preparation  of  this  book,  attempts  were  made 
to  eliminate  any  biaJi  toward  sex,  race,  religion,  age/ or 
socioecononYic  stereotypes.  ^ 

In  the  minimum  mode  of  instruction,  only  the  book  itself 
is  needed  for  the  course.  Adaptation  of  other  described 
modes  require  computer  access  and,  therefore,  might  have 
more  limited  repficability.  — ^ 

.  Claims* 

Elements  of  Computer  Careers  was  tested  in  the  field  at 
.  three  different  sites,  and  revisions  were  made  based  on  . 
feedback  from  the  users.  Additional  revisions  were  made 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  publisher. 

Field  testing  showed  the  following  results: 

I   The  unit  test  results  indicate  that  the  full-access  mode 
is  the  most  effective  in  causing  gains  ar)d  meeting  mastery 
criteria.  However',  it  should  be  noted  that  no  control  gH>.up 
was  present,  and  thus  the  assertion  cannot  be  made 
unequivocally.       '  ^  / 

2.  The  course  is  flexible  and  self-sufficient,  providing  the 
teacher  is  familiar  with  the  user's  guide. 

3.  The  teachers  generally  approved  and  praised  the 
^ourse  and  planned  to  u^e  it  in  future  classes. 

4.  Students  were  generalfy  Enthusiastic  about^the  course, 
with  the  exception  of  unit  2. 

5.  The  greatest  need  for  improvement  lies  in  the  unit 
tests,  , 

6.  The  course  is  less  effective  in  modes  in  which 
students  have  access  to  only  a  terminal  or  have  no  access 
at  all. 
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Required  Items 


Elements  of  Computer  Career  (7  units) 


Computer  with  ajisociaicd  equipment 
(desirable) 


Quantity  Needed 


Cos^  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


I  set  per  student 


To  be  announced 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  it  DifTereni 
from  Distributor 


Prcnticc-Hall. 
Englcwood  Cliffs* 
NOJO  07632 

Implcmentcr 


No<tim«tl  lUgkMl  EdvoitioMl  Laboratory 
LiodMiy  Midli^ 
710  SW.  Socofid  Av#. 
PortlMd.  Ovfg.  W204       :^  v 

DiuuM  ti  IUchoitfibo»  Pvopwi  Dlrcctdr 
.  Jitdiiii  Jl.  Edvartb,         Attthor  ^  ^ 
A|Moinetl»  ft;;EIIK  Editor  '         .  ^  k^. 

The  fkMffUt  i/  Comfttitr  Oit!tm\m9i 
197S  or  ciiiy  im  aod  win  6o  diMiUlfd 
Preatiet*!^,  lac.  y.-.'^  ^ 
'  EdtKirtioMi  Book  bi,^i;ao«i 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MAftCH  |975 
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ECONOMIC  AND  CAREER  AWARENESS  A 


A  gtiide  to  provide  students  in  grades  M  with  an 
awareness  of  the  family  as  an  economic  unit 


WiUi  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration.  , 

,     The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focu3  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  tire  teacher's 
prepaYation  tasks,  the  learning 'lictivities,  apd  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

Designed  for  primary  grade  students,  the  learning  activities  in  this  guide  focus  on 
developing  awareness  of  the  family  as  an  economic  unit  with  basic  economic  needs.  Students 
become  aware  that  needs  vary  from  family  to  family.  They  explore  the  concepts  of  earning, 
planning,  and  saving  as  they  consider  satisfaction  of  economic  needs. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies  and  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are:  The  fani|^iy  as  an 
ccoaomic  unit>  money  used  to  buy  things,  earning; 
spending,  and  saving,  planning  to  buy,  and  the  relationship 
between  ability  to  buy  things  and  work. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

.  The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grjides  1*4. 

Poteatial  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
infiuenced  by  the  creative 'activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  thij  guide 
will  ( 1 )  Develop  an  awareness  of  the  family  as  an 
ec4>nomic  unit  through  understanding  the  distinction 
between  goods  and  seryices,  recognizing  the  difference 
between  needs  and  wants,  identifying  family  needs  and 
wants  that  can  be  satisfied  through  money,  and  recognizing 
the  variations  of  needs  and  wants  that  occur  from  family  to 
family  and  individual  to  individual;  (2)  acquire  basic 
consumer  skills  through  identifying  the  relative  costs  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  relative- value  of  coins,  reading 
prices  and  counting  coins  for  small  purchases,  and 
recognizing  when  more  n\one>  is  needed  than  is  available 
for  a  purchase,  (3)  increase  economic  awareness  and 
develop  financial  decisionmaking  skills  through  recognizing 


that  people  earn  money  for  doing  work,  realizing  that  there 
are  reasons  for  saving  jmoney  rather  than  spending  it  for 
immediate  rewiird,  and  learning  to  choose  between 
alternatives  and  to  follow  a  savings  plan;  and  (4)  become 
aWare  of  the  consumer  skills  involved  in  recognizing  and 
making  use  of  bjisic  criteria  for  planning  purchases, 
knowing  how  to  get  the  information  needed  tg  apply  these 
criteria,  and  knowing  what  to>do  when  something  goes 
wrong  in  the  making  of  a  purchase. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find,  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
fclassroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
sifpplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
stddy.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the.  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacner  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
'activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  i(j. 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestionTTs  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explam,  and  chtique  their  own 
work  at  various- stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time^liniits  be  set  by  the- 
teacher. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  cxplani.tion  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set»  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  ^of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  td  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSiURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
gijides  K  12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix' as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 


mat^erials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students*  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer.  « 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  jsocial  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and. interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  hems 


Economic  and  Career  Awareness  A 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouanlily  Needed 


per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars  ■ 


^6.50 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


DEVSiOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocatioiial  Education 
.  Ohio  State  Univentiy-  « 
1*60  Kenny  Rd.  ,  - 

Cohimbuf,  Ohio\43210  - 

IRiri)ert     Tayion  Director  • 

Tlit  pki^  pM^  9rere.  copyr^ted  in  1974,  and 
a)pyi%Kli  dttn^  wtit  Jamiaiy  1,  1977.  Economic  an/ 

/  ^cftcfr  far 

^Ofifo  Stale  Vniveriity  * 

I960  Kenny  Rd.  > 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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ECONOMIC  AND  CAREER  AWARENESS  B 


A  guide  \vith  an  emphasis  on  consumer  knowledge,  for 
grajJes  M 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs.  ^  . 

This  guide  places  empha.sis  on  consumer  knowledge.  Students  in  primary  grades  delve 
into  the  ideas  of  using  money  to  facilitate  trade,  practice  skills  that  help  minimize  expenses 
such  as  reading  price  tags  or  counting  change;  and  gain  experience  in  earning,  saving, 
spending,  and  family  budgeting.  i 

The  function  of  a  bank  and  its  workers  is  explored  in  detail. 
V 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies  and  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  m  this  guide  are.  Exchangmg  things 
in  a  store,  using  coins  and  counting  change;  earning, 
saving,  and  spendmg  money,  banking  and  bank  workers;  and 
planning  for  family  spending. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grades  1-4. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher  s  guides  arc 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  m  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  ot 
education. 

The  ultimate  benefidiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  crcdif^c  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  cla.ssroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(Sy 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will,  (1)  Identify  forms  of  economic  exchange  and 
rccogni/x  that  trading  b>  barter  can  sometimes  be 
inconvenient  and  that  inu;ie>  facihtatcs  trade,  (2>  increase 
self  sufficienc)  in  making  purchases  and  handling  money 
through  counting  coins,  making  change  for  purchases  of  a 
dollar  or  less,  and  finding  and  reading  prices;  (3)  identify  a 
variety  of  ways  .students  can  earn  and  spend  money;  relate 
pay,  earning,  and  spending  to  performing  job.s;  choose  and 
perform  a  job  for  *'pay*\  and  plan,  save  for,  and  make 
purchases,  (4)  develop  an  awareness  of  banking 
institutions,  the  workers  banks  employ,  and  the  work  333 


performed  there,  and  relate  worker  tasks  to  skills  learned 
in  school;  and  (5)  relate  expenses  to  the  family  unit  or  to 
individuals  within  the  family  unit,  identify  regular  and 
occasional  family  expenses,  recognize  that  most  family 
income  is  spent  on  needs. and  regular  expenses,  and 
identify  ways  in  which  families  and  family  members  can 
use  their  money,  wisely. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growths  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variabilit>  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  .set  b>  the 
teacher. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set»  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  ^sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teaeher^s  iise  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectivoh  of\areer 
education  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  thev  feel  uncomfortable, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local ' 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 


materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  werp 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
m  ^everal  ge(3graphical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concernmg 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  hy  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Economic  and  C  arcer  A  u  arenes  s  B 


Ouantitv  Needed 


I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

4.50 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


OEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University  . 
I960  Kenny  Rd. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Robert  E.  Taylor,  Directoi;  . 
AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher's  guides^  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  i$  clahned  untif  Janbary  1,  1977.  Economic  and 
Career  Awareness:  B  is  available  from: 

Product  Utilization  Section 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 

Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Rd.  '  - 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


^INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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ECONOMIC  AND  CAREER  AWARENESS  C 


A  gidde  to  familiarize  students  in  grades  1-4  with 
basic  economic  terms  and  concepts 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materiaks  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student  s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  somp  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

Students  at  the  primary  grade  level  develop  familiarity  with  basic  economic  terms  and 
concepts,  including  those  relating  to  the  consumer.  They  investigate  services  offered  b>  banks 
and  also  study  money  substitutes. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies  and  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are:  Elements  o.f 
economic  planning,  long-range  economic  planning,  a 
definition  of  "producer"  and  "consumer,"  money 
substitutes  and  their  uses,  the  functions  of  a  bank  in  the 
community,  and  the  wayj^  in  which  people  earn  money 
through  careers. 

intended; USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

'The  ma^rials'in  *this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
ill  grades  1-4. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  m  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
^  education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  wJio  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to 
^  niultigrade  groupings  and  the  open  classroom.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)". 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will.  (1)  Identif>  some  basic  economic  terms— consumer, 
goods,  services,  needs,  and  wants— and  understand  their 
relationships  to  each  other,  (2)  identify  some  basic 
elements  of  economic  planning  and  learn  to  make  decisions 
.  based  on  examination  of  these  criteria,  {\)  become 

acquainted  with  the  idea  of  long-range  economic  planning 
and  some  o{  its  attendant  concepts— mixed  and  variable 
expenses,  seasonal  variations  in  purchases  and  expenses, 
budgets,  decisionmaking,  maintaining  goods  already  owned, 
and  saving  money  to  satisfy  long-range  goals;  (4) 
distinguish  between  "consumer*'  and  "producer"  and 
bccorpe  familiar  with  the  production  of  both  goods  and 
services  and  the  three  stages  in  the  production 


cycle— planning,  manufacture,  and  distribution;  (5)  become 
aware  of  the  services  offered  by  banks  and  understand  a 
variety  of  banking  terms— savings  account,  checking 
account,  deposit,  withdrawal,  teller,  safe-deposit  box,  loan, 
and  interest;  (6)  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  various 
njohey  substitutes  and  the  occasions  in  which  each  of  these 
is  most  effectively  used;  and  (7)  become  aware  of,  the 
existence  of  a  variety  of  occupations  and  career  fields  and 
understand  that  many  require  special  aptitudes,  training, 
and  equipment.  » 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher*s  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities , necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

assessme;nt  provisions  « 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options,  for  assessmerit,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  ev\iluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  .various  stages. 
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TIME  ^tjEQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  ca$es,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers-^vill  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  the>  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K- 1 2.*  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 


materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordmated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
m  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs  the  original  products  were  revisecf  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  inc 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials,  I 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bV 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  o.  oxuu^.u:,  mey 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and ' 
theoretical  considerations. 


a  review  pf 
,  the 
fy  be 
they  are 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed  » 


Economic  andiCareer  Awareness.  C 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


I  per  teacher 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


5.00 


Reusable 


X-        Economic  a,a 

.   1960/Kenny  Rd>  , 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATJON  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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COMMUMITY  SERVICE  WORKERS 


/        '  ^         Materials  to  acquaint  primary  grade  students  yvith 

services  performed  by  various  workers  in  the 
community 

,      .  I 

With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  tcacher^s  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12,  The  theme  of  the  guidebook' is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,^  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and'some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary' 
programs. 

Students  jn  the  primary  grades  become  acquainted  with  services  performed  by  various^ 
workers  in  the, community.  After  the  identification  of  community  service  workers  and  the 
tasks  they  perform,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  cooperation  among  workers  in 
completing  tasks.  Students  consider  the  concepts  of  "responsibility"  and  ^'dependability"  as 
related  to'"getting  the  job  done.'' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide 
have  potential  is  social  studies. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  program  are  services 
performed  b>  community  workers,  cooperation  among 
workers,  respora>ibilitic.s  of  community  service  workers, 
effective  interviewing  techniques,  and  interviewing 
community  workers.  z 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grade  2. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  college^  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education* 
concepts.  ^ 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigradc  J 
groupings  and  the  opjn  classroom. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURpOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  program 
will:  ( 1 )  Develop  an  awareness  qf  the  world  of  work 
through'  understanding  of  the  jobs  that  many  workers 
perform  in  providing  various  services  to  the  commui]ity,  t» 
(2)  realize  that  the  successful  completion  of  one  job  allows 
another  job  to  be  done  (cooperation  among  workers),  (3) 
explore  the  concept  that  people  in  the  communit>  depend 
upon  workers  to  perform  certain  services  (,the 
consequences  of  responsibilities),  and  (4)  determine  what 
kinds  of  questions  to  ask  during  an  interview,  and  actuall) 
interview  community  service  workers.  ^  ^ 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  <ind  apixities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  ,^ti^nal  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  .urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
pbjectives.and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  an^ong  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  diicction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  c.\planation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 
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Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  c&ireer 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  devel(^  career  education  materials  for  . 
grades  K-12.  \yorking  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 


The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  prod  cts  that  were  field  tested 
m  several  geographical  areas  ano  A^ith  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  Items 


Community  Sen  we  Worker^ 


MATERIALS  ANp  EQUIPMENT 


^Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


I  per  teacher 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


3.00  Reusable 


pEVELOPEK/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Rd 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 

Robert^E.  Taylor,  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher*s  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  1,  1977*  Community 
Service  Workers  is  available  from: 

\ Product  Utilization  Section 
Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny.  Rd, 
Columbus.  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  giddefor  career  education  teachers  helping  students 
m  grades  8-10  to  develop  and  reinforce  mathematical 
^nem^  skills 

I  ^ 

>\Vith  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  CareeY  lulucation  School  Based 
'^}del.  this  teacher^s  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachefs  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  carcTer  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  Contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

The  learning  experiences  in  this  teacher's  guide  help  students  at  the  secondary  level  to 
develop  and  reinforce 'mathematical  skills  and  to  become  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of 
^occupations.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  assess  personal  attributes,  including  competencies 
in  mathematics,  to  establish  tentative  occupational  goals,  and  to  set  some  guideline^j  for  high 
school  cuq'iculum  planning. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  m  this  guide  have 
potential  are  mathematics  and  guidance. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are:  Occupationiil 
information;  personal  attributes  affecting  occupational 
choice;  understandings  and  skills  with  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  ratios,  and  percents;  perimeter,  area,  and  volume 
determination;  and  planning  a  tentative  course  of  study. 

INTENDED  LSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grades  8-10. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher*s  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities. and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  early  classroom.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  program 
will:  (1)  Examine  and  discuss  various  sections, of  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  and  interpret  and  incorporate  data 
from  this  source  in  several  occupational  studies  as  a  means 
of  developing  career  awareness;  (2)  assess  personal 
attributes  and-  compare  them  with  worker  traits  for  a 
particular  occupation  as  a  means  of  developing  an 
awareness  that  personal  attributes  influence  occupational 
success,  (3)  perform  mathematical  operations  involving  the 
concepts  of  whole  number  addition,  subtraction,  039 


multiplication,  division,  ratios,  percents;  and  perimeter,  area, 
and  volume  as  a  means  of  acquiring  basic  competencies  for 
a  variety  of  occupations;  and  (4)  establish  occupational 
goals  on  the  basis  of  current  interests  and  perceived 
personal  attributes  and  plan  a  tentative  course  of  high 
school  study  as  a  step  in  attaining  these  goals. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

■    The  teacher  will  finxl  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher*s  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  "concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  madp  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the. teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  eacli 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
^   most  cjjses,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  ma'tcrials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
at|  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  .some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K- 1 2."  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 


materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  .students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staft.s  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  intluded  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Con.sequently  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may' be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


OuantUy  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


^^^wr  Exploration  Ihrou^h  Maihcmancs      I  per  teacher 


11.00 


Rephiccmeiu  Rate 
and  Cost 

Reusable 


Source  if  Dirrerent 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

.  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

Ohio  State  University 
,  1960  Kenny  Rd."*  ,  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

-  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

The  tcacher^s  guides  were  copyrighted  ]n  1974,  and 
copyright  b  claimed  until  January  1,  1977;  Career 
Exphrarhn  Through  Mathematics  is  available  from: 

Produc^t  Utilization  Section  ,  n 

Center  for  Vocational  JEducation 

Ohio  State  University  ' , 

1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  gimlc  to  help  stiulcnts  in  grades  9  and  10  to  develop 
and  reinjoree  mathematical  skills 


With  the  tbiiiidaiiOM  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  luliwation  School  Based 
Modeh  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and*  exploration. 

The  guicjc  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview^  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's  , 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

Tlni  learning  experiences  in  this  teacher's  guide  help  students  at  the  secondary  level  to 
develop  and  reinforce  mathematical  skills  and  to  become  familiar  with  a  wkle  range  of 
occupations.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  assess  personal  attributes,  including  competencies 
m  mathematics,  to  establish  tentative  occupational  goals,  and  to  set  some  guidelines  for  high 
school  curriculum  planning. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

jjubject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  mathematics  and  social  studies. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are  property  taxation 
and  price  indexes. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  m  this  guulc  \^crc  developed  fur  students 
in  grades  9  and  10. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  arc 
teachers  m  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  \\\  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  *ichools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  b>  the  creative  activities  and  .career  education  , 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  inultigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guulc 
will  sqjve  numerical  problems  confronting  specific 
individuals  who  deal  with  the  relationships  between  market 
value,  asse^sed  value,  tax  rate,  propert>  tax,  and  price 
indexes. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
chissroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  adcfuion,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
stu(l>.  The  te*icher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
te/cher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 


objectives  and  the.  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  dejicribes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Eacl]  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercist^s  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treat<;d  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  thci  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the. premise  of  variabilit>  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  .sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategics 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers 

Use  of  the  materials  by  J;ome  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Ongmally  the  center  contracted  .with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  .education  materials  for 
Vades  K-12.  Wotkmg  whh  the  >site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
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materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  scries  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center,  , 

The  teachers  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
varict>  of  economic  backgrounds^  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer.  ^ 


After  field  testing  by  students^  teachers^  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  Focial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appdajr  to  displa>  no  social  bias»  they  ma>  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students^  the>  are 
transportable,  and  the>  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  Itcrm 


Mai/wnuPtus  and  Related  Careen  B 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dullars 


Replacement  R;rte 
iind  Cost. 


Source  if  Qiffcrenl 

from  Distributor 

>   


1  per  teacher 


3.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOrER/AirmOK; 

*.  Center  for  Vocational  E'ducation 
Ohio  Slate  University 
l960  KfiinyRd. 

Xohimbiit,  Ohio  43210        '  v/ 

i»  ^  *  * 

:  Robert  JB.  Taylor,  Director^      -s4     '  . 

AVJULAWLinr  /  . 

The  ltac|Mr*s  fuidef^wn^  copyr^Jited  in  1974,  and 
copyright  m  claimed  unt^  January  1,  1977.  Mathematics 

Rekitd  Can^n:  Bib. available  from: 
^Piodiict  Utilization  Section  / 
Center  for  Vc^tional  Education 
OUd  State' University 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 
Cohimbus,  Ohio  ^32 10. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  197: 
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A  f^uide  which  allows  suidtws  {grades  2^)  to  participate 
in  the  creation  and  prodin:tim  of^reetin^  cards 


With  the  loundatibn  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  luliication  School  leased 
Model,  this  teaeher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  leaehcrs  with  cxciuplary 
career  education  curi;icuhun  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  careej 
awareness  and  exploration,  , 

The  ijuide  consist's  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  variou's 
elements  of  career  education.  includW  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  object>\;e,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher^  ' 
preparation  tasks,  the  leanftng  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-.suminiiry 
proj»ramx^  .      f  .  ^  . 

The  learnin/'e^periences  in  this  teacher's  guide  provide  students  at  the  primary  level 
with  the  oppf)rtunity  ^lo'jijirlicipate  in  the  creation  and  production  of  greeting  cards.  Students 
explore  difftxent  ki^ds  of  cards  inu  simulate'lHe  produclioii  process  of  a  greeting-card 
companv  Students  ^grir  about  greeting  cards  as  a  form  of  communication  as  well  as  the. 
cooperative  effort  rec}iiired  ^)r  mass  production..  As  students  learn  by'doing,  they  develop  an 
V  appreciation  for- flieniafiit/and  skills  related  to();ompleting  a  task.  These  habits  and  skills 
include  ;ulec|uate  prepacijtion,  orderl>  approach,  iiieeting  responsibilities  and  performance 
standards,  safe  work  habits,  pTt^^sical  skills,  recurring  production  needs,. and  creativ 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
pi>lcnlial  are  arts,  language  arts,  applied  matheniatics,  and 
social  studies.  /  ^ 

The  topics  ci>vcred  in  lhi>  ^uide  vary  as  follows;  A . 
different  card  for  each  occasion,  the  c'oneept  of  production 
seciuei\ce.  the  sequence  of  tasks  within  procjuction,  safety 
and  work  s|:ills,  and  mass-producing  greeting  cards'. 

INTENDED  USER^S  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for" 
students  in  grades  2-4. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  arc  teacfier 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  developn\ent 
personnel  in  sch^iols,  and  personnel  in  State  departnitrnts>^f 
education.         *     ^  .        *  " 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  arc  the  students  who  will  beX 
influenced  by  tt^e  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  ^  t  , 

The  learninc  experiences  are 'adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  antT  the  open  classroom.  ^ 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPdSE(S)  ^  - 

The  students  completing  the  learning  st:ts  in  this  guide 
will*  ( 1 )  Apply  background  information  in  categorizing 
greeting  cards  as  a  means  of  gaining  awarenes's  that 
adequate  preparation  contributes  to  success  and  confidence 
in  task  performance.  (2)  place  pictures  of  greeling  card 
production  in  pro'per  sequence  as  a  ^earfS  .of^better  r 
understanding  the  production  process,, (3)  portra>  a  reaspn 
for  task  sequence  -as  a  means  of  demonstrating  that  success 


ivitv. 


in  many  tasks  depends  on  meeting  performance  standards, 
(4)  draw  a  pfciurc  of  a  task  group  safety  practice  as  a 
means  of  dcmonslratuig  awareness  of  the  need  for  safet> 
on  the  Job,  C5)  perform  production  tasks  with  increasing 
accuracy  or  control  of  psychomotor  n^ovements  as  a  means 
of  developing  physical  skills  needed  in  the  work  world,  and 
(6)  coliimunicate  a  mcssagt  creatively  and  appropriately  as 
*  a  means  of  developing  creativity  in  work. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE*  * 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  ' 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition^  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  ds  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  tearhcTs  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  'learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Sluclent 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  thb  teacher  can  be  seJeetive  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  e^plamrtion  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach, to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  ^et'^ 
provii^es  sexeral  options  for, assessment,  including  specific 
exert^ises  to  measure  Icijrning,  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  irjiterpretation,  the,  teacher  is*  asked  to 
consider  reCrartling  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  tha?  the  t^eacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and 'critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^  ^ 

In  keeping  with  llio-' prenn.sc  of  vafiabtlil)  among  cla^sck,  ^ 
the  teacher  s  guide fhuggests  that  time  hmith  be  .set  hv  th^c 
tei^eher,  \\ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

In  the  explanation  of  format  ^uid  introduction  of  each 
learning  &ct,  guidchncs  offer  iiifcLtion  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  ea.ses,  this  orientatio[i  is  sufficient  explanation  fof  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers.  - . 

U.se  of  the  niatefiaii  b>  50iiie  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  m^y—vvAh  to  re.iew  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  the>  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CL/>IMS 

Originall)  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  .to  , develop  career  education  materials  for 


grifdcs  K-12,  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  ;is  a  foundation  for  ^curriculum 
materials.  The' curriculum  products  thik  followed  went 
through  a  series  <of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  thi^  genter. 

The, teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variet)  of  economic,  backgrounds.  Information  conc<:rning 
the  field  tests  of  (tic  original  materials  is  available  from  the 

,  developer,  '  .  v 

After  field  testing  b)  studeiUs,  teachers^  and  professional 

, staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  iii  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  -to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interestSiOf  students,  Ithey  are 
transportable^ and  thev  arc  based  on  both  praclit;al  and  ^ 
theoretical  considerations.       *  ,  '  - 


\ 


^ 


Required  Itcim 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantily  Needed 


C'mrper  Item  in 
'Dollars 


Replacemenl  Rate 
and  Cost  ' 


Sourct:  if  DilTerent 
'from  Dhtributor 


C><'«/i/ij?  Owtmii  Cards  A 


per  teacher 


^5.00 


Reusable 


Center  for  Vocational  Educatk)^ 
State  University 
,    »9«0  Kcnfi^  Rd.    ^  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohk)  43210 


) 


f  Robert  1^.  Taylor,  Directed  *     ^     i  *0  .  r 

AVAILABILITY  .  • 

The  teacher's  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1574., -and 
copyright  is  claimed  unjil  January  1 ,  1^77".  Creating  , 
^Greeting  Cards:  4  Business  Brings  Pleasure  |s  availf^blc' 
fipm:    "       ^  ,  o    •  ' 

.    Product  Utilization  Section  <  , 

'  Center  for  Vocational  Education  • 
,  Ohio  State  University  "     •  . 

1960  ICenny  Rd  ^ 
Columbus.  Ohio  43210.. 
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LEARMilMG  ABOUT  BUSINESSES 


A  guide  to  help  primary  grade  students  understand 
interrelationships  among  businesses,  workers,  and 
families 


Willi  the  ^ollndation^p^ovIded  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  iiducation  School  Based 
.  Model,  this  teacher's  j»uide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Kach  learning  set 
in  the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher  s 
preparation  tasks,  the  iearning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

In  this  teacher's  guide,  the  learning  experiences  focus  on  helping  students  in  primary" 
grades  develop  their  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between  businesses,  workers,  and 
families  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  local  stores  and  businesses  and  an  examination  of  the 
workers  who  work  in  them.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  economic 
awareness  and  self-sufficiency.  They  learn  to  match  needed  goods  and  services  to  the  types 
of  stores  and  businesses  that  provide  them.  They  identify  and  explore  the  basic  business 
principles  of  income;  expenses;  and  dependence  on  workers,  customers,  and  other,  businesses. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  for  \Chich  the  materials  in  this  guide 
ha\e  potential  is  social  studies. 

The  topics  covered  m  this  guide  include:  The  way  m 
which  businesses  provide  families  with  goods  ai:d  services, 
the  functions  that  customers,  workers,  and  some  businesses 
perform  with  relation  to  a  particular  business,  the  nature  of 
a  business  itself,  the  different  types  of  jobs  within  a 
particular  business,  and  the  procedures  required  in 
operating  a  i;niall  business. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  develupetl  for  stuJent> 
in  grades  1  -  4. 

Pi)tential  users  of  career  educatit^n  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K  12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  d^^velopment 
perM)nnel  in  \chtK>Ls,  tind  personnel  m  State  departments  t>f 
education  * 
^  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  bv  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom,  ^ 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPO.SE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  program 
will  ( 1 )  Recogni/e  that  businesses  exist  to  fill  need^  or 
wants  for  goods  and  services,  (2)  rccogni/e  that  businesses 
have  incomes  and  expenses,  (3)  identify  the  components  of 
a  business  (activities,  objectives,  location,  facilities, 
equipment,  expens'es.  customers,  suppliers,  related 


t^usinesses,  advertising,  and  benefits  to  workers);  (4) 
understand  that  people  perform  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
businesses  and  that  specific  businesses  may  be  described  by 
examining  the  work  performed  and  the  skills  used,  (5) 
understand  that  different  jobs  require*  specific  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  temperaments;  and  (6)  appreciate  the 
relationships  between  educational  experiences  and 
preparation  for  careers  by  applying  basic  computational 
skills. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  ^ 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations  In  addition,  these  materials"  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges' the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaiu;:tion  of  students  Hach  learning  set 
provides  sexeral  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  reet#rJing  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth   The  suggestion  is  mnt  e  th.it  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  ev  duate.  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping"  with  the  premise  of  variabilit)  among  classed' 
the  teather\s  guide  buggesti*  that  lime  hmits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  Introduction  of  each 
learning  sot.  guidelines  offer  direction  ^to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s'  use  of  the  materials  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  ot  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  ma>;  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originallv  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 


grades  K-J2,  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  afield  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
^the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  apyjear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Learf^m  Ahaui  Businesses 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
frott)  Distributor 


7,00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
!966  Kenny  Rd. 
;  Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  ^ 

Robert     Taylor,  Director  ^ 
AVAILABILITY 

*   The  teacher'^  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  I,  1977.  Learning  About 
Businesses  is  available  from:  . 

Product  Utilization  Section  * 

Center  for  Vocational  Edtication 

Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Rd. 
•  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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A  guide  to  acquaim  students  in  grades  4-6  with  wood 
construction  and  mass  production 


m 


With  Mie  linindation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  liducation  School  Based 
Model.  lhij>  teaeher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teaehers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K  12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competenc>  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  i 
the  guide  contains  the  student  s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher  s 
prep'iration  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

In  this  guide  intermedia      ?vel  students  engage  in  learning  experiences  intended  to 
acquaint  them  with  wood  construction  and  mass  production.  In  addition  to  developing 
carpentry  skills,  students  learn  the  safe  use  of  tools,  equipment,  and  materials.  They  simulate 
a  toy  company  and  inductively  develop  processes  for  mass  production  of  toy  boats  and  apply 
marketing  principles  In  addition,  students  learn  general  work-related  skills  as  well  as  task 
planning-,  interpersonal  relations,  individual  and  group  work  methods,  applied  mathematics, 
and  decisionmaking. 


SUBJECT  AREAiS) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  niaterials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  arc  art,  social  studies,  language  arts,  and 
mathematics. 

I'he  topics  covered  in  this  program  are  an  introduction 
to  wood  construction:  building  an  individual  project,  group 
.design  and  construction,  designing  working  drawings  and 
iiK'iking  a  market  survev,  introduction  to  mass  prt^duction, 
solving  companv  problems,  mass  production  in  practice, 
and  relating  wood-construction  knowledge  to  occupations. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEEICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  4-6 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  gr^ides  K-12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  Stale  departments  of 
education 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  b>  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts 

'    The  learning  experiences  are  adaptuMe  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom 

COAI.lS)  OR  PIRPOSE(S) 

[he  students  completing  the  learnmg  sets  in  this  program 
will  (I)  Draw,  describe,  practice,  and  display  correct  and 
safe  use  of  tools,  equipment,  and  materials  as' a  means  of 
demonstrating  an  understanding  of  basic  wood  construction. 
(2)  develop  and  use  a  work  plan  for  making  a  wood 
product  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  task  planning  and  to  develop  positive  feeling  toward 


work  done  individually;  (3)  simulate  a  toy  factory  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  and  developing  social  skills  and 
production  methods  appropriate  for  group  work,  (4)  make 
a  working  drawing  of  a  sample  toy  boat  as  a  means  of 
developing  mathematical  skills  useful  in  the  work  world; 
(5)  show  the  use  of  division  of  labor,  tools,  and  skills  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  an  understanding  of  mass 
production;  (6)  use  an  application  form  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  that  interests  and  skills  influence  career 
decisions;  (7 )  work  on  an  assembly  line  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  and  developing  effective  health  and  safety 
habits  for  teamwork,  and  reassess  toy  designs  and 
assembly-line  tasks  as  a  means  of  incorporating  creativity  in 
teamwork,  and  (8)  pretend  to  seek  a  position  relating  to 
wood-construction  knowledge  as  a  means  of  understanding 
the  cause-and-effcct  relationship  between  job  experience 
and  future  employment. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  stucent  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  seis  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students  Each  learning  set  . 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
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exercises  to  measure  learning.  ^When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  buggestion  is  made  that  the  teicher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  LntKjue  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  sot  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDLRES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set.  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoife  of  most  teachers, 

l^e  of  the  materials  bv  some  teachers  will  improve  vvith 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  mav  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  thev  feel  uncomfortable. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K  12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum*^' 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were* 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  fron  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materidls  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


Required  Items 


\faknii;  low  IhroUi^h  Ivamwork 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  (*ost  per  Item  m 

Dollars 

I  per  teacher  8  00 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  D!fft;^it 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Centc/  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio /state  University 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 
Col/imbus,  Ohio  ^32 10 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher's  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  I,  1977.  Making  Toys 
Through  Trantwork  is  available  from: 

Product:  Utilization  Section 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 

Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 
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A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  2-4  with  the 
food  industry 


-   With  the  foundation  provided  by  tlie  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  this  guidebook  is 
career  awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  Objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

The  learning  experiences  in  this  teacher  s  guide  are  intended  to  acquaint  primary  grade 
students  with,  the  food  industry— the^  goods  and  services  it  provides,  the  workers  it 
employs,  and  some  of  the  basic  skills  the'  consumer  needs.  The  supermarket,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  segment  of  the  food  industry  most  familiar  to  primary  students,  is  the 
focal  point  of.study.  As  they  observe  and  interview  supermarket  workers  on  the  job,  students 
gain  some  understanding  of^the  job  activities  and  working  conditions.  Sound  consumer  habits 
are  developed  as  students  apply  arithmetic  and  reading  skills  in  making  shopping  decisions 
and  play  the  roles  of  customers  and  supermarket  workers  in  a  culminating  activity. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  whiuh  the  materials  m  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies  «^nd  mathematics. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  program  are.  An  introduction 
to  the  biiperniarket,  supermarket  departments,  supermarket 
workers,  supermarket  tools  and  equipment,  supermarket 
suppliers,  and  consumer  skills  in  the  supermarket. 

INTENDED  ^USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  2  and  3. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher  s  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K  12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  m  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficianes  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  bv  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 


department  with  respect  to  working  conditions  as  a  means 
of  developing  career  awareness,  (4)  identify  supermarket 
tools,  equipment,  and  materials  and  explain  or  demonstrate 
their  use;  (5)  identify  food  sources  and  methods  of  ' 
processing  and  distribution,  and  trace  the  histories  of 
several  products  from  their  origin  to  their  arrival  at  the 
supermarket;  and  (6)  apply  arithmetic  and  reading  skills  in 
making  shopping  decisions  as  a  means  of  developing  sound 
consumer  habits.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variet>  of 
classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  communit)  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Stucfent 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 


GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  lelirning  sets  in  this  program 
will  (1)  Identif>  the  t>pes  of  goods,  seivices,  and  jobs  the 
supermarket  provides  in  order  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  supermarket  to  the  communit),  (2) 
classif)  supermarket  products  and  create  a  floor  plan 
arrangement  as  a  means  of  developing  an  understanding  of 
the  departmental  organization  of  the  supermarket,  (3) 
identifv  supermarket  workers  and  the  tasks  the>  perforry 
and  relate  each  job  to  the  operations  of  a  particular 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exereise^y  to  measure  Laming.  When  concepts  treated  are 
sut>jctT  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
(^insider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow  -> 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher  s  guide  suggests  thctt  time  limits  be  set  b>  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
fnost  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  wjth  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for  / 


1  ^ 
Required  Items;  ' 


77i<>  Supermarket  \  per  teacher 
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grades  K-12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

ThiTt^acher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  fr6m  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the 'original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  ^effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


4.50  Reusable 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanlily  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  DifTerent 

Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Educatton 
Ohio  Stale  U|iiver»ity 
1^60  Kenny  Rd.    ^  '  ^ 

C<rfiiimbus,  Ohio  43210 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 
Ay^aLABILITY 

r,;  lW  teacher's  guided  were  copyrighted  in  1974^  and 
cop:^right  IS  claimed  until  January  1,  }977.  The  ' 
Supermarket  is  available  from: 

Product  Utilization  Section       «  '  » 
'    Centir  for  Vocational  Education 

Ohb  State  University 

1960  ICenny  Rd.  ^ 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 


6,50 
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THE  SERVICE  STATION 


A  guide  to  acquaint  2d-graders  with  the  serv^ee  station 
as  ixirt  of  tile  community 


With  t!ie  foundalion  provided  by  ll  :  Comprehensive  Career  Iklucation  School  Based 
Model  this  teaciier's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exeinplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-I2.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  scUs  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focub  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competenc>  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  students  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs.  ) 

In  this  guide  stuciepts  at  the  primary  grade  level  are  encouraged  to  expand  awareness  of 
jobs  within  the  tK^mniunity.  The  role  of  the  service  station  worker  within Jhe  community  is 
examined  with  special  emphasis  on  the  goods  and  services  provided. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  social  studies,  art,  and  language,  '  ' 

The  topics  covered  in  this  product  -are:  The  service 
station  in  the  community^  goods  obtained  at  the  service 
station,  services  available  at  the  service  station,  pa>ing  for 
goods  and  services  at'tbc  service  station^  equipment  used 
at  the  service  station,  and  the  wa>s  in  which  service  station 
workers  help  people 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  Bf';NEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grade  2.  ^ 

Potential  users  o/career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  g^rmJe^-12  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  iirTcTt(^*s  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  student  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  program 
will-  ( I )  Identify  items  that  can  be  bought  at  the  service 
station  in  order  to  clarify  the  concept  of '*goods,'*  (2)  be 
able  to  identify  the  work  done  for  people  at  the  service 
station  in  order  to  clarify  the  concept  of  ^'service/*  (3) 
become  familiar  with  the  different  ways  goods  and  services 
may  be  paid  for  at  the  service  station^  (4)  become  familiar 
with  the  tools  and  equipment  used  by  service  station 
workers,  and  (5)  assemble  a  model  service  station  and 
participate  in  role  play  activity  r%r^  ^ 


PA1TERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students* 
in  community  locations.  Ip  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
stud>.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  tha*  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  a'arious  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher  s  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materials.  The  ^methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 
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.  ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted 'with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
'materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher*s  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 


variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  the>  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ou amity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


The  Service  Station 


1  per  teacher 


4.50 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocationat  Education 
Ohb  State  University 
196  Kenny  Rd.  ' 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Robert  E.  xiylor,  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

*  The  teacher*s  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
^copyright  is  claimed  until  January  1,  1977.  The  Service 
Siation  is  available  from: 

Product  Utilisation  Section 

Center  for  Vocational  Education  • 

Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  WITH  ANIMALS 


A  mde  to  provide  primary  i^radv  stuilcnts  with  awareness 
oj  careers  available  for ^yeople  who  work  with  animals 


'  With  the  foinidalion  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  lUlucation  Scfiool  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  Jearning  experiences  for  students  that  foius  on  various 
elements  of  cac^jer  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  jearning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher\s 
prepanition  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

This  teacher's  guide  provides  the  student  in  the  primary  grades  with  knowledge  of 
animals  and  stimulates  an  awareness  of  the  numerous  careers  available  to  people  who  want 
to  work  in  that  field. 


SUBJKCT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are-  Social  studies,  language  arts,  and  arithmetic. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are,  Studying  animals' 
and  their  environment,  learning  about  those  who  work  with 
animals,  applying  knowledge  in  the  classroom  about 
animals,  and  examining  responsibilities  of  people  who  work 
with  animals.  . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
ir  ^nde,s  1-3. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
eduLatorb  m  tulleges  and  universities,  staff  development  * 
per.sunncl  in  sthDoLs.  and  personnel  m  Slate  departments  ol 
education.  " 

The  uitunate  beaeficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  b)  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom.  , 

/  / 
G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
will.  (1)  Review  knowledge  already, acquired  about  animals 
and  people  who  work  with  them  and  learn  about  other  and 
less  familiar  animals  through  exposure  to  a  greater  variety 
of  animals,  (2)  increase  knowledge  of  people  who  work 
\vith  animals  and  the  wa>s  in  which  these  people  perform  - 
their  tasks,  C^)  bcci^me  familiar  with  the  habits  and  needs 
of  animal  pets  and  learn  how  to  care  for  them  properl), 
and  (4)  gain  greater  understanding  of  the  responsibilities, 
aptitudes,  and  training  needed,  and  the  duties  invoked  in 
working  with  animals  through  firsthcUid  observation 
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PATTERNS  OF  U§E 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom-settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In^addrtion.Uhese  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  Lp  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  te;\cher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanatiqn  of- format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evalui\tion  of  students.  Each  learning' set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
\Vork  at  various  stages.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  b>  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

V 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set.  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the . 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b)  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 


cducntion  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12  Working  with  ihe  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experience^ 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teachers  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
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in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  b>  students,  teachers^  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the, 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias,  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable,  and  the>  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPIV^ENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
fronr  Distributor 


People  Who  Work  With  Animals 


I  per  teacher. 


4.00 


Rbusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Rd,  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^ 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  v  ^ 

AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher's  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974;  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  1,  1977.  People  Who   *  ' 
Work  With  Animals  is  available  from: 

Product  Utilization  Section 

Cente^  for  Vocational  Education  , 

Ohio  State  University 

1960  Kenny  Rd 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ' 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PHYSICAL  EDIUCATION  FOR  TOMOR^ROW 


Materuihfor  preschool  and  primary  f^rade  students  to 
realize  self-awareness  by  performing  liasie  motor  skills 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensw  Career  IMucation  School  Ba^ed 
^  Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  devek)|)ed  to  provide  teachers  with  -exemplary 

career  education  curricuUnn  niaierials  for  grades  K  -  12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is*, 
career  awareness  and  exploration. 

It  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various  elements  of 
career  education,  including  beginning  conipetenc>  and  skills.  Each  learning  .set  in  a  guide 
contains  the  student \s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's,  preparation  tasks, 
the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-sumijiary  activities. 

For  preschool  and  primary  students,  this  guide  builds  on  the  concept  of  movement 
exploration.  Self-awareness  is  realized  as  individual  students  discover  potentials  for 
performing  basic  motor  skills  and  explore  creative  movement.  Involvement  in  the  production 
of  a  circus  provides  practical  application  of  concepts  and  skills  and  awareness  of  career 
o|)portunities. 


SUBJKCT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  physical  education  and  art, 

Th*MH)pics  covered  in  Physical  Education  for  Tomorrow 
are:h'he  body,  directional  nu^ement,  axial  movement, 
crawling  and  rolling,  walking  and  running,  sliding  and 
leaping,  hopping  and  jumping,  galloping  and  skipping,  balls 
and  beanbags,  movement  combination,  creative  movement, 
balance,  rhythm,  discovery  course,  and  circus. 

INTENDED  RISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  Phy\u'id  liducatu)n  for  Tomorrow  were 
developed  for  students  in  preschool  and  grades  K-2. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K-12  Other  possible  u.sers  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff-development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  jn  Stale  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  1>y  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  open  clai;srooms 

GOAUS)  OR  PLiRpOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  in  Physuid 
Educatum  for  Tomorrow  will:  (!)  Develop  greater  self- 
awJireneSsS  through  exploratory  experiences  in  the 
movement^f  4he  body;  (2)  develop  a  realistic  image  of 
one's  body  in  relation,  to  space  through  lateral  and 
directional  movement,  (3)  further  develop  skill  in 
movement  in  relation  to  space  through  axial  movement,  (4) 
further  develop  body  control  in  relation  to  space  through 
crawling  and  rolling;  (5)  explore  a  variety  of  locomotor 
skills,  small  muscle  skills,  eye-hand  coordination,  a  sense  of 
balance,  and  movLmentN  in  rhythm,  (fv)  further  heighten 
^clf  awareness  by  exploring  individual  possibilities  for 


creative  movemem;  (7)  explore  play  equipment  and 
accessories  used  in  a  discovery  course  as  a  means  of 
further  developing  axial  and  locomotor  skills;  and  (8)  apply 
in  a  practical  way  the  concepts  and  skills  developed  in 
previous  learning  experiences  to  the  production  of  a  circus. 

PATI  ERNS  OF  VSt 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classrooni  settings;  Some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others,  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher*s  guide  explains  its  fornlat  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  conside^  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the(  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  .students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exerci.ses  to  measure  learning.  Where  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the^teacher  is  asked  to 
consider' recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is^made  that  the  teacher  allow 
stuilents  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  witli  the  premi.se  of  variability  among  clas.ses, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ' 

In  the  explanation  of  format  anj  introduction  of  each 
.learning  set,  guidelines  offer  Jircction  to  the  teacher.  In 
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most  cases,  this  oricnialion  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
lcaeher*H  use  of  the  malc^^ials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

I'se  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  niav  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  the)  feel  uncomfortable  * 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally,  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12  Working  vC'ilh  the  site  personnel^  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 


through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experience's  . 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher  s  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were  ^ 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  (he  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developpr. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  matcrfals.  Consequently »  the  ' 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  arc 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and  V 
theoretical  considerations. 


Kc<}utrod  ltcm> 


Ph\  steal  I'dumnon  for  lomorrow 


MATERIALS  AND  •EQUn>MENT 


Ou.uiiiiv  Needed 


Cost  per  Iieni  in 
Dollars 


I  per  teacher 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


8.00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
I960  Kenny  Rd. 
Columbus,  Ohio '43210 


Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher's  guides  were  copyrighted  sn  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimcc\until  January  1,  1977. 
Pttyskal  Education  for  Tomorrow  is  available  from: 
Product  Utilization  Section 
Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio.  State  University 
I960  Kenny  Rd. 
Columbus^  Ohio  43210  « 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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WORKING  WITH  TREES 


A  iiuule  to  uatuaint  students  in  grades  S  and  4  wifJi  the 


products  and  services  trees  proridi 


md  4  \yihh 
vidii  ^ 


With  the  Ibiindalion  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  i:ducation  School  Based 
\lodci  this  teachefs  guide  is  one  i)rthosc  developed  to  provide  teachers  \Villi  exemplary   ,        '  ' 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  ^consists  offsets  of  learning  experiences  for  jtifdents  that  focijs  on  various 
dements  of  career  education^  ificluding  beginning  competenc)  ;ind  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains* the  student*s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher*s 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summar> 
programs. 

Learning  experiences  in  this  teacher\s  guide  are  designed  to  develop  the  awareness  of 
students  in  the  primary  grades  about  the  personal  and  sociar\alue  of  work  and  to  introduce 
them  to  the  variety  of  tree-related  occupations.  The  guide  places  emphasis  on  both  the 
affective  and  cognitive  domains.  Students  are  encouraged  to  relate  the  *'^\ork"  of  people  to 
the  functions  of  trees  as  a  means  of  realizing  both  the  \alues  of  trees  to  man  and  the* 
satisfaction  of  working  with  them.  ^  . 


SUnjKCT  AREA(S) 

Subject  area.s  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are.  Science,  art,  .music,  language  arts,  and  social 
studies. 

The  topics  covered  in  this-guide  are:  Getting 
ticijuatnted  with  trees,  products  and  services  trees  provide, 
jiib.s  that  tree  products  provide,  jobs  that  help  to  tare  for 
trees,  and  the  pi»s.sibilitie.s  of  the  individu^il  .student  working 
with  trees 

INTKNDEI)  I'SKRS  AND  BKNEFICIARIKS 

The  materials  in  this  program  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  .1  and  4, 

F\)tential  users  of  career  education  teacher*s  guides  are 
teachers  in  grades  K'I2  Other  possible  users  arc  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education 

The  ultimate  benelleiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
intluenced  b\  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts 

The  learning  .experiences  are  adaptabk\lo  multigrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom 

COAUS)  OR  PI  RPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  ets.in  this  program 
will  (I)  Identify  products  and  services  that  trees  provide  as 
a  means  of  developing  knowledge  of  the  refationship 
between  something  previously  learned  and  something  newlv 
learned,  (i)  Ijccomc  familiar  with  occupations  related  to 
the  care  of  trees  and  tree  products  as  a  means  of 
develo^ing«»an  awareness  of  the  occupational  world  through 
exposurg-  to  wv^rk  settings,  tasks,  skillsj  tools,  liabilities,  and 
Nati.sf,ietions,  and  (?)  complete  a  job  oriented  project     ^  5  *7 


dealing  with  trees  or  tree  products  as  a  means  of  becoming 
aware  of  emerging  interests  and  the  relatiqnship  of  school 
expefiences  to  future  job  experiences. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
v:lassroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher  s  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modifieation  whan  .student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  t|ie  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

hi  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  l;ach  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ( 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes, 
the  teacher  s  guide  suggests  thai  lime  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

hi  the  explanation  of  foruiat  and  introductuin  uf  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher  In 
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„u.sl  cases  thus  ononlafion  is  sufticicnt  explanation  lor  Uk 
to  d,o  •  use  of  the  lualorials.  The  methods  and  strategies. 

are  ihOse  uilhin  the  "repertoire  of  .most  teaehers  • 
"us  of  the  materials^)  some  teaehers  will  ""Provo  -i  h 
•in  orionlalion  as  to  the'  purpose  and  olijectivcs  of  ^ar^a 
SuSIin  Teachers  ma>\vish  to  re.ie.  sonie  roethvids  and 
slralegies  ^vllh  v^hich  lhc>  feel  uncomlortable  . 

ASSl'KANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

OrittinalK  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
oduSnai  sues  lo  develop  career 
urades  K  \2  Working  with  tlfe  site  personnel,  he  centa 
devHoped  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  eurrieuluni 
nu  Ss   I  he  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
ZuS'  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  rcMsion  experiences 
coordinated  In  the  center  . 


The  teacher-s  guides  referred  to  m  ^  "S/''^*''*'!. 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  t.st.d 
in  several  geouraphieal  areas  and  with  students  from  a 

r  tv  of  economic  backgrounds,  Information  •■•o>'^';?r>iing 
the  fidd  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  <ivailal.le  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers.  PJ^fj;;;'*'""^ 
staffs  the  original  {iroducts  were  revised  and  or  rcvvritten 
Jhect  field  test  data.  This-effort  micludcd-a  reyievv  of 
sex  and  radal  biases  in  the  materials  Consequently  he 
nr.tL-ri  ils  anncar  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  Ik 

du^t'  pedal  needs  Jnd  interests  of  students;  the>  are 
portable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  eonsiderations. 


.   MA'FKRIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


I  per  teacher 


Com  per  Ucm  in 
Dollars 

(1  {){) 


Rcplaccmcm  Raic' 
,ukI  Com 

Reusable 


Source  if  DitlerciU 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
"  Centci;  for  Vocational  Educalioh     .  • 
.Ohio  State  University 
I960  -Kenny  R'd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ^  ' 
Robert  E.  Taylor,  Dircctc?r 

AVAILABILITY  '  - 

The*  teacher's  guides  wero  copyrighted  in  ^J:  »nd 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  !,  1977.  Working 
Tree's  is  available  from:    ,    .  .  » 

Product  Utilization  Section  .    •  . 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 

Ohio  State  University 

I960  Kenny  Rd.  .  ' 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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EDUCATION 


RD  070027 


Foundation  education  for  students  entering  occupatioml 
training 


1  Ins  IS  an  nKliVKliiah/ed  approach,  emphasizing  Ibundalion  pieparation  for  sUidenis  who 
will  be  enternig  occupalional  training,  lor  General  Educalioiul  Development  (GLD) 
preparahon,  and  for  support  background  where  elected, 

(  urriculum  area  11,  Mathematics  Skills,  and  curriculum  area  15,  Communication  Skills 
comprise  the  l-oundation  Education  Program.  The  mathematics  program  is  Individualized* 
U^arnmg  Approach  (II  A)  m  its  entirety.  Mountain  Plains  personnel  have  fitted  ILA  into  the 
Mountain  Plains  Learning  System  through  the  use  of  certain  organizational  devices.  The  i 
comninnication  skills  program  has  been  rewritten  and  adapted  from  commercial  sources  b> 
Mountain  Plains  personnel  tv)  suit  the  needs  of  Mountain  Plains  students. 

Comnuinication  skills  consists  of  three  major  divisions'  Basic,  advanced,  and  (;LD 
preparation.  Fhe  Foundation  Lducation  Program  is  flexibly  designed  to  allow  individual 
prescriptions  to  be  wriitcn,  depending  on  the  occupational  requirements  and  aspirations  of 
each  student. 

Criterion-reterenced  tests  provide  the  basis  for  diagnosis  and  for  individualized  movement 
throughout  learning  segments  prescribed  for  each  student,  who  progresses  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  individuni  needs  and  capalMhties. 


SI  BJK(  T  \RK  V(S) 

Subiect  areas  are  basic  ct>ninuinication  and  mathematics 
skills 


INTKNDEI)  rSERS  AND  BKNKFFC  lARIES 

InJr.uhuhzod  loaining  \pproach  (Matheiiialics)  is  used 
Hi  comineru.dl\  prepared  ti>rin.  Cofninunuatum  Skills  is 
highK^  modified  from  a  varietv  of  sources  and  is  designed 
spccificallv  for  Mountain  Plains  students  who  eonimonl\ 
have  a  somewhat  loucr-than-national  norm  reading  level  In 
addition.  Mountain  Plains  students  ha\e  a  vested  interest  in 
spending  the  least  possible  time  in  aneillarv  edueational 
studies  Ihev  concentrate  on  preparing*  for' the  job  of  their 
choice  Consequently,  foundation  education  courses, 
especially  communication  skills,  are  condensed,  selected 
for  relevanace  to  known  student  needs,  and  fle\ib\ 
administered  in  order  to  meet  individual  needs.  Because  t)f 
these  features,  these  I, earning  Activitv  Packages  (LAP\) 
can  be  used  with  a  varietv  of  students  having  similar  traits 
Some  examples  arc  Rural  seeondaiy  schools,  urban 
secondary  schools,  adult  or  career  education- urban 
disadvantaged,  postseeondarv  schools,  vocational  or  career 
education  centers,  and  institutions  vshere  inmate 
rehabilitation  is  in  progress 

GOAUS)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  purpose  of  foundation  education  courses  is  to  help 
overcome  background  deficiencies  which  would  hinder  '  ' 
student  job-choiee  eligibihtv.  , 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Foundation  education  assignments  are  made  individually 
and  are  determined  by  a  number  of  factors:  Job  choice 
level  of  current  competence,  and  aspirational  level.  In 
addition,  adjustments  can  be  made  to  individual 
prescriptions  on  student,  instructor,  or  other  staff  demand. 
Ihe  ILA  system  determines  the  pattern  of  use  in 
mathematic  skills.  Comfniniicati(m  Skills  use  the  Mountain 
Plains  I  earning  System  approach,  which  is  similai  Learning 
experience  guides,  levels,  courses,  units,  and  LAP\s  are  used 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  initiallv  placed  in  the  program  on  the  basis 
t>f  G>mprchensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  test  scores. 
When  tht|  students  eventual  programmatic  changes  have 
been  dettirmined,  placement  is  based  on  program  type, 
abilitv.  and  aspiration.  Progress  and  mobiliiv  in  the 
prt>gram  are  determined  bv  cognitive  criterion-referenced  . 
tests 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Studcfnts  are  scheduled  into  either  or  both  mathematics 
skills  and  communication  skills.  Student  schedules  vary  up 
to  8  or  9  months,  depending  on  need  and,  sometimes, 
desire 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROC  EDURES 

Teacher  orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  indivuhiali/ed 
instruction  is  neeessarv  for  success  in  using  this  svsteni  A 
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guide  to  orientation  is  contained  in  the  document,  Dcsnin 
for  field  lestmg  of  Mountain  Plains  Curriculum. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Materials  are  current!)  incomplete  and  unavailable  Costs 
have  not  been  established  At  present,  the  following 
matefials  are  being  developed  and/or  refined. 

Learning  Activity  Packages  (LAP's) 

Learnmg  Experience  Guides  (LEG's) 

Course  job  title  pretests  and  posttests 

Teacher's  manual 

Student  progress  records 

Student  work  plans 


Administrator's  Guide  to  Usnig  the  Mountain  Plains 
System 

Performance  Activity  List. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Average  student  lime  to  complete  necessary  background 
learning  for  occupational  preparation  instruction  is  100 
hours.  (General  Educational  Development)  preparation 
students  complete  this  segment  in  an  average  of  200^hours 
and  pass  GED  tests  at  another  institution  under  conditions  . 
controlled  by  that  institution  at  a  97  percent  success  rate. 
Of  the  former  244  students  taking  this  examination,  238 
passed  successfully. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHfOR: 

Mountain  Plains  Education  and  Economic  Development 

Program,  Inc. 
NIE  MODEL  IV 

Glasgow  AFB,  Mont>.5^23I  ^ 

Bruce  C.  Pcrryman,  Project  Director  -  , 

AVAILABttlTY 

Products  arc  to  be  completed  and  are  under 
developmental  copyright.  At  present,  they  are  not  available 
to  the  general  publiq. 


INFORM ATfON  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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Information  and  practical  sugi^estions  on  several 
major  areas  oj  career  development 

V 

During  the  past  2  \ears,  the  Career  Hthication  Project  has  produced  a  series  of  career- 
related  booklets  for  use  with  and  b>  adult^ciients.  Ever>  person  scheduled  for  counseling  has 
been  sent  the  introductor>  booklet  prior  to  the  first  counseling  session.  The  other  booklets 
have  been  used  b>  the  counselors  during  the  counseling  process  and,  when  appropriate,  sent 
to  the  clients  for  additional  information  or  reinforcement.  This  product,  a  single-volume 
adaptation  of  that  series,  contains  information  and  practical  suggestions  on  several  major 
area.s  of  career  development,  with  each  section  also  including  a  short  listing  of  other 
materials  to  consult  for  further  information. 

The  first  section  of  this  booklet  presents  an  overview  of  the  career  development  process 
and  provides  suggestions  as  to  how  people  can  locate  sources  of  help  for  developing  their 
own  careers  The  next  section,  on  self-assessment,  describes  the  importance  of  learning  about 
oneself  and  suggests  techniques  to  use  in  defining  ope  s  interests,  abilities,  values,  and  goals 
This  leads  into  sections  on  exploring  the  world  of  work  and  finding  the  appropriate  ttaining. 
The  fifth  section  is  devoted  to  identifving  and  dealin\»  with  such  problems  as  meeting 
educational  expenses,  locating  child  and  adult  care,  overcoming  doubts  and  pressures,  and 
coping  with  illegal  practices,  cspcciallv  discrimination  and  educational  "rip-offs,''  The  final 
segment  concerns  the  job  search,  particularly  job-hunting  techniques,  presenting  qualifications 
m  \vriting,  and  the  interview.  It  includes  sample  resumes,  cover  letters,  application  forms,  and 
interview  questions 

This  booklet  is  being  produced  with  the  understanding  that  career  development  is  a 
process  unique  to  each  individual,  with  no  two  people  facing  the  same  issues  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  same  wav  Therefore,  the  booklet  is  designed  so  that  a  person  can  use  jn> 
part  of  It  that  best  meets  personal  needs 


SUIUKCT  ARKA(S) 

Career  edu<.ation,  continuing  education,  vocational  and 
educatK>naI  guidance,  and  counselfng  are  the  subject  areas 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  product  is  intended  for  use  by  adults  interested  m 
their  own  career  tievelopment  and  bv  those  groups, 
organizations,  and  individuals  involved  in  helping  such 
career-concerned  adults  It  mav  also  be  used  b>  high 
school  and  college  students,  guidance  counselors,  anil 
placement  officers 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S)  ^  ^ 

The  goals  of  this  program  are  <  h  To  introduce  and 
explain  the  basic  steps  in  career  development,  self- 
assessment,  exploring  the  world  of  work,  finifing 
appropriate  training,  dealing  with  obstacles,  and  conducting 
a  job  scarcji,  (2)  to  provide  a  career  planning  guide  for 
use  with  and  b>  adults,  and        to  serve  as  a  prototype 
boofilet  through  which  the  project  can  gam  insight  and 
feedback  from  yther  practitioners 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Vie  Career  l)e\elopment  Series  consists  of  six  interrelated 
yet  independent  units  which,  for  reason*^  ofc, economy,  arc 
presented  in  a  single  package   I  he  units  mav.  however,  be 
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used  separate!)  in  any  order  to  meet  individual  needs. 
Further,  the  product  has  been  written  to  be  used  both  b) 
counselors  to  help  their  clients  in  career  development  and 
by  individual  adults  to  meet  their  own  particular  career 
planning  needs  The  Series  ma>  also  be  used  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  course  cTbout  career  development  or  as  a  model 
for  the  creation  of  localized  materials 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  materials  and  information  presented  in  I  he  Career 
Dexelopment  Series  reflect  what  has  been  leacned  from  tlv 
formative  evaluation  of  2  1/2  years  of  providing 
informulion,  guidance,  and  r<*ferral*^  to  career-concerned 
adults  fjurthcr,  the  document  is  a  revision  and  refinement 
of  two  jirevious  editions  >f  a  series,  at  least  one  volume  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  cvcr>  project  client  since  December 
1^'^'^   Both  counselors  and  clients  arc  currently  being  asked 
to  evaluate  the  utility  of  the  materials  After  ct)pies  of  this 
version  have  been  distributed,  followup  interviews  will  be 
conducted  by  phone,  by  mail,  and  in  person  Selected 
reviewers  will  assess  its  potential  utility 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  product  may  be  used  by  such  a  variety  o( 
audiences  tt>«  meet  individual  needs,  the  time  requirements 
for  implementing  the  described  activities  will  vary 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  product  is  independent  and  self- 
instructional,  som^t;  readers  might  find  it  helpful  to  have 
some  assistance  from  career  counselors  m  implementing  the 
described  activities  Some  might  also  find  it  helpful  to  use 
^'  I ho' Career  Dexelopmeni  Scries  in  conjunction  with  other 
Career  Fdutation  Project  publications,  cspetiallv  IVonun 
and  the  \\orld  of  Work,  Lxurmd  Dc^rti  Study   A  New 
Route  10  Careers,  and  f  rom  Liberal  Arts  and  Suemes  to 
Careers  A  Guide 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLALMS 

This  booklet  contains  products  and  descriptions  of 
techniques  deterniined  to  be  effective  on  the  basis  of  more 
than  2  1/2  vears  of  formative  evaluation.  This  booklet 
Itself,  however,  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  so  the 
developers  cannot  guarantee  its  transportabilit)  or 
harmlessness  even  though  every  attempt  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  the  booklet  will  have  these  characteristics. 

The  booklet  has  been  carefull>  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Edlication  Development  Center,  |nc. 
55  Chapel  St 
Newton,  Mass,  02160 

Peter  Armitagc,  Information  Unit  Associate,  Coauthor 
Barbara  Lazarus  Wilson,  Information  Unit  Director, 
Coauthor 

John  Nero,  Information  (Jnit  Associate  Director, 
Contributor 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Career  Develbpment  Series  is  being  produced  under 
developmental  copyright  granted  in  1974,  and  will  be 
available  in  spring  1975  from: 

Education  Development  Center,  lnc> 

55  Chapel  St  ^ 

Newton,  Mass.  02160 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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DEVELOPING  CAREER  RELATED  MATERIALS 
FOR  USf  WITH  AND  BY  ADULTS 

(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMUNITY  BASED* 
CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  HI) 
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A  discussion  of  ways  to  gather,  organize,  and  present 
dataj)n  occitfkJtional  projections 


In  order  to  obtain  feedback  and  to  help  others  interested  in  creating  a  similar  program, 
the  Career  Education  Project  is  producing  experimental  editions  of  a  scries  of  five  manuals, 
each  describing  ways  to  plan,  establish,  and  opcrateonc  of  the  project  s  major  components. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  show  how^TiTpiait,  establish,  and  operate  a  * 
comprehensive  career  counseling  service  for  adults.  However,  individual  manuals  ma>  be 
used  independently  by  a  wide  varicly  of  audiences. 

This  manual  describes  the  itctivities  and  products  of  the  project's  information  unit,  the 
component  charged  with  the  development  and  presentation  of  an  information  base  about 
local  educational,  training,  and  supportive  resources  as  well  as  career-related  materials  for 
use  with  clients 

After  discussing  the  rationale  for  the  information  unit,  the  manual  briefly  deals  with  the 
processes  and  guidelines  used  to  create  the  materials.  It  then  provides  an  overview  of  the 
contents  and  uses  of  the  units  three  major  directories  (fCdmatiomd'and  Training  Resources. 
Supportnc  Scrxurs.  and  (kcupadonal  Projetuons  in  addition  to  four  instructional  pieces.  The  - 
Career  Development  Series,  Women  and  the  World  of  Work,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
World  of  Work,  and  Internal  Degree  Study:  A  New  Route  to  Careers.  It  explains  how  these 
can  be  used  together  to  form  a  career  education  curriculum  and  makes  suggestions  for 
adaptation  of  the  materials  for  use  in  other  settings. 

Because  the  directories  required  such  specialized  formats  and  research  techniques,  the 
rest  of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  describing  the  steps  in  their  development.  First,  the  manual 
discusses  wavs  to  gather,  organize,  and  present  data  on  occupational  projections,  and 
mentions  the  limitations  of  such  data.  The  next  section  focuses  on  developing  a  director)  of 
educational  and  training  resources  w'^Jch  relates  education  and  training  to  careers.  This 
section  provides  detailed  guidelines  for  giUhering,  organizing,  classifying,  displaying,  and  ^ 
updating  the  appropriate  information  The  same  t>pe  of  information  is  then  provided  for  the 
director)  of  supportive  services  as  well  as  for  a  card  index  system  to  the  other  two 
.    directories  Sample  format  pages  and  data  collection  instruments  are  included  for  all  three  y 
directories  , 

SL'BJECT  AREA(S)  career  education  project's  curriculum  materials  for  use 

The  subject  areas  include  career  education,  career  ''"'^  ^'^^^"^^  procedures  for 

counseling,  and  curriculum  development  adapting  or  replicating -the  project's  career-related  products, 

and  (3)  to  ,serve  as  a  prototype  manual  to  providc>the 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  project  with  insight  and  feedback  from  other  practitioners. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  manual  is  intended  for  use  bv  PATTERNS  OF  USE      »  ' 
groups,  organizations,  ()r  individuals  interested  or^nvolved 

in  developing  career  related  materials  for  use  with  or  bv  This  manual  ma>  be  used  with  the  four  others  in  this 

adults  Its  primarv  audiences  arc  pulic>makers  and         ,  scries  It  should  help  practitioners  plan  a  program  similar 

practitioners  involved  in  career  counseling,  manpower  f^*  ^he  career  education  project.  It  may  also  be  used 

affairs,  guidance,  adult  or  continuing  education,  libraries,  indcpcndentl>  b>  groups  or  individuals  involved  in  creating 

and  placement  Although  the  project  has  collected  and  career  related  materials  for  adults  Further,  it  ma>  ,ser^e  as 

displa>cd  data  relevant  to  the  needs  of  adults,  the  formats  *i  g^i^Jc  to  agencies  interested  in  replicating  specific 

and  procedures  displayed  in  this  manual  are  also  localized  directories  or  creating  other  informational 

appropriate  for  use  bv  those  working  with  inschool  materials, 
populations, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  , 


GOAI-(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 
The  major  goals  of  this  \ 

principles,  formats,  and  procedures  used  to  create  the  evaluation  of  over  2-1/2  years  of  providing  career 


The  materials  and  information  presented  in  this  manual 
The  major  goals  of  this  project  arc  ( 1)  To  describe  the          reflect  what  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
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tuunscling  lu  aj^ulb  in  an  onguing  prograni,  f  u.lhtr 
evaluation  of  the  described  activities  will  continue  through 
the  third  year  of  project  operation.  After  limited  copies  of 
the  manual  have  been  distributed,  followup  interviews  will 
be  conducted  by  telephone,  by  mail,  and  in  person. 
Selected  revieu'ers  will  assess  its  potential  utilit>  as  a 
manual 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  "    '  ^ 

Smcc- thii>  manual  ma>  be  u.scd  bv  a  variet)  of  audiences 
m  different  settings,  •time  rec{airenients  for  implementing 
the  described  activities  may  \ar\ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  manual  is  independent  and  self- 
instructional,  implementation  of  all  of  its  described 


a^-tivitieb  ma>  require  som<;.  reference  to  the  other  manuals 
in  this  series.  , 

ASSUIMNCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  manual  contains  products  and  descriptions  of 
techniques  used  by , staff  and  clients  during  2-1/2  years  of 
formative  evaluation.  The  manual  has  not  yet  been 
distributed,  so  the  developers  cannot  guarantee  Tts 
transportabilit)  or  harmlessness,  although  ever)  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ensure  that  the  manual  will  have  these 
characteiislics.  ,  '  , 

The  manual  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
an)  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  (^r  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 
55  Chapel  St. 
Newton,  Mass.  02160 

^  Barbara  Lazarus  Wilson^  Information  Unit  Director^ 
Author 

Welodie  Shaw,  Information  Unit  Assistant,  Contributor 
John  Nero,  Information  Unit  Associate  Director, 
Contributor^ 

AVAILABILITY  ;  * 

Developing  Career-Related  Materials  for  Use  With  and  By 
Adults  is  being  produced  underf  a  developmental  copyright 
granted  m  1974.  Cost  has  not  been  determined.  It  will  be 
available  spring  1975  from: 

Education  Development  tenter.  Inc. 
.  55  Chapel  St. 

Newton,  Mass.  02160 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  product  which  discusses  the  principles  and  issues 
involved  in  advertising  and  promoting  inservice  oriented 
community-based  career  education  programs 


In  order  to  obtain  feedback  and  to  help  others  interested  in  creating  a  similar  program, 
the  Career  Education  Project  is  producing  experimental  editions  of  a  series  of  five  manuals, 
each  describing  ,ays  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  one  of  the  project's  major  components. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  show  how  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  career  counseling  -service  for  adults.  However,  individual  manuals  may  be 
used  independently  by  a  wide  variety  of  audiences. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  manual  can  be  used  oy  any  service-oriented  program  needing  to 
jittract  clients.  In  addition  to  discussing  the  principles  and  issues  involved  in  both  public- 
service  and  commercial  advertising,  it  explains  the  methods  and  procedures  used  by  the 
project;  provides  sampfc^x)f  the  advertisements,  commercials,  brochures,  and  other  materials 
produced  here;  discusses  the  staff,  skills,  and  materials  required  to.  attract  clients;  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  others  can  profit  from  the  project's  activities. 

The  first  part  of  this  manual  stresses  the  importance  of  adequate  preparation  before 
recruitment  or  advertising  efforts  begin.  This  section  deals  with  the  need  to  define  the 
service,  audience,  and  advertising  outlets,  determines  the  budget,  and  prepares  to  evaluate 
effectiveness.  The  manual  discusses  specific  ways  to  use  information  from  these  initial 
activities  to  create  a  unified  caYnpaign.  It  also  deals  with  the  use  of  advertising  agencies  and 
other  outside  sources  of  help. 

The  major  part  of  the  manual  concerns  the  creation  of  products  for  the  mass  media, 
i  e  ,  television,  radio,  and  the  press.  In^ addition  to  presenting  the'  advantages  and  limitations 
of  each  of  these  types  of  advertising,  the  manual  provides  guidelines  for  creating  each  type 
of  mass  media  product  and  describes  those  techniques  used  by  this  project.  There  is  a 
discussion  of  ways  to  distribute  television  and  radio  spots,  place  newspaper  ads  and  articles, 
{and  arrange  for  guest  appearances  on  radio  and  television  shows. 

Reinforcing  the  message  is  the  theme  of  the  next  section,  which  first  discusses  using  a 
variety  of  collateral  products  and  techniques,  such  as  brochures,  posters,  exhibits,  and  a 
telephone  canvass  It  then  deals  with  the  need  for  creating  general  community  acceptance  of 
a  program  and  presents  suggestions  about  implementing  a  community  information  program. 

The  final  segment  focuses  on  staffing  an  advertising  component.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other 
sections,  emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  considerations,  in  view  of  the  minimal  budgets 
available  to  most  service-oriented  programs. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

The  subject  areas  include  career  education,  journalism, 
advertising,  and  public  relations. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  intended  for  use  by  groups, 
organizations,  and  individuals  involved  in  recruiting  clients 
to  an  adult  career  counseling  service  or  iiny  other  service- 
oriented  program.  Its  primary  audiences  are  practitioners, 
policymakers,  advertisers,  and  communications  ^teachers, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  of  this  program  are.  ( I )  To  describe 
methods  and  techniques  to  attract  clients  to  an  adult 
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career  counseling  service,  (2)  to  describe  ways  to  attract 
clients  to  any  service-oriented  program  economically,  (3) 
to  share  the  career  education  projectJs  outreach 
experiences  with  potential  adapters  of  the  service,  and  (4) 
to  serve  as  a  prototype  manual  about  which  the  project 
can  gain  insight  and  feedback  from  other  practitioners, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  manual  may  be  used  along  withthe  four  others  in 
this  series  to  help  practitioners  estabM^  program  similar 
to  the  career  education  project.  It  mayalso  be  used 
independently  by  groups  or  individuals  involved  in 
attracting  clients  to  any  servicc-ofienled  program.  Finally,  it 
may  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  course  concerned  with 
advertising,  public  relations,  or  journalism. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  materials  and  information  presented  in  th^s  manual 
reflect  what  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
evaluation  of  more  than  2  1/2  >cars  of  attracting  clients  to 
an  ongoing  service  program,  More  than  5,000  clients  have 
been  allracled,  at  a  steadily  decreasing  cost  per  client, 
through  th   use  of  the  described  materials  and  techniques. 
After  limited  copies  of  the  manual  have  been  distributed^ 
followup  interviews  will  be  conducted  by  phone,  by  mail,  . 
and  in  person  with  selected  reviewers  to  assess  its  potential 
utility  as  a  manual. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  manual  may  be  used  in  nian>  settings  b>  a 
variety  of  audiences,  the  lime  requirements  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  vary. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  manual  is  self  instructional  to  some  extent, 
implementing  the  described  activities  ma>  require  some 
technical  assistance  from  professional  writers,  producers, 
and  others  in  the  mass  media. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  manual  contains  products  and  descriptions  of 
techniques  determined  to  be  effective  on  the  basis  of  more 
than  2'l/2  years  of  formative  evaluation.  The  manual  itself, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  so  the  developers 
cannot  guarantee  its  transportability  or  harmlessness  even 
though  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  that  the 
manual  will  have  these  characteristics. 

The  manual  has  been  carefull)  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  serial  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  slereotypitig,  or 
inappropriatene^  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHORS 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 
55  Chapel  St.  t 

Newton,  Ma$s.  02160  ,       .  > 

EHaiie  M.  Disney^  Dircfclor  of  Communications,  Author^ 

^/VVAILABILITY 

Attracting  Clients  to  Service-Omnted  Programs  is  being 
produced  under  a  developmental  copyright  granted  in 
1974.  It  will  be  available  spring  1975  from: 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 

55  Chape!  St. 

Newton,  Mass.  02160 
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DESIGNING  AND  OPERATING  A  CAREER 
COUNSELING  SERVICE  FOR  ADULTS 
(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMUNITY  BASED 
CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  III) 


A  manual  to  show  how  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  counseling  service 
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In  order  to  obtain  feedback,  and  to  help  others  interested  in  creating  a  similar  program, 
the  Career  Education  Project  is  producing  experimental  editions  of  a  series  of  five  manuals, 
each  describing  wa>s  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  one  of  the  project  s  major  components. 
The  series  as  a  whole  .is  designed  to  shaw  how  to  pfHn,  establish,  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  career  counseling  service  for  adults.  ) 

Focusing  on  the  project's  counseling  component,/this  manual  deals  with  the  design  and 
operation  of  a  telephone  career  counseling  service  using  paraprofessional  counselors  who  are 
supervised  by  professionals.  After  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  » 
^    planning  such  a  service,  the*nianual  discusses  the  services  design,  including  an  overall  model 
of  service-client  interaction,  methods  for  use  in  intake  and  initial  counseling  interviews,  a 
^supervisor  counselor  client  process  for'**identifying  client  needs  and  counseling  issues,  specific  /  % 

counseling  procedures  used  in  responding  to  client  needs,  and  methods  for  termination  and 
followup  of  clients.       .  ' 

The  manual  discusses  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  paraprofessional  counselors, 
identifying  a  variety  of  criteria  for  selection  ^nd  providing  guidelines  for  use  in  interviewing 
applicants  and  making  selection  decisions.  A  section  on  the  project's  approach  to  training 
and  supervision  tpriefly  presents  the,  training  model  employed  and  illustrative  training 
objectives.       .  * 

In  dealing  with  the  nature  and  use  of  career-related  resource  materials  in  counseling,  the 
next  section  provides  summary  descriptions  of  a  numb,(;r  of  specific  materials  and  directories 
developed  by  project  staff  and  used  by  counselors  and  clients 

The  final  section  concerns  Recordkeeping  and  data-collection  procedures  and  covers  such 
related  matters  as  methods  of  scheduling  counseling  interviews,  stv)ring  client  records,  and  ^ 
collecting  information  at  various  stages  of  the  counseling  process. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  include  career  education,  career 
^counseling,  guidance,  and  psychology. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

As  its  namo  implies,  this  manual  is  intended  (or  use  by 
any  group,  organization,  or  individual  interested  or  involved 
in  designing  or  operating  a  service  to  provide  career 
counseling  to  adults.  Its  primary  audiences  are  counselors, 
policymakers,  administrators,  and  educators.  It  ma>  also  be 
used  by  persons  interested  in  hfring  and  training 
pariprofessional  counselors  or  in  using  the  telephone  as  a 
service  delivery  mechanism. ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  of  this  program  are.  ( I )  To  describe  the 
principles  and  issues*  involved  in  designing  and  oper.  ting  a 
career  counseling  service  for  adults,  (2)  to  explain  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  and  evaluated  by  the  career 
education  projcciN  counseling  component,  (3)  to  describe 
the  staff,  skills,  and  materials  necessary  to  have 
paraprofcssionals  provide  career  counseling  by  telephone, 
and  (4)  to  serve  as  a  prototype  manual  about  which  the 


project  can  gain  insight  and  feedback  from  other 
practitioners. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  manual  may  be  used  along  witl.  ihe  four  others  in 
this  series  to  help  practitioners  c^tabh^h  a  ^>rogram  similar 
to  the  career  education  p.oject.  It  may  aLso  be  ased 
independently  by  groups  o   individuals  intcrcotcd  or  involved 
in  working  with  paraprofessional  counselors  or  uMug  the 
telephone  as  a  mechanism  for  .service  delivcrv.  I  mail),  it 
may  be  used  as  p^rt  of  an  ongoing  course  or  training 
program  for  paraprofessional  career  counselors. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  materials  and  information  presented  in  this  manual 
reflect  what  has  been  learned  fiom  the  formative 
evaluation  of  more  than  2-1/2  years  of  providing  career 
counseling  to  adults  in  an  ongoing  program.  Further 
evaluation  of  the  described  activities  will  continue  through 
the  third  ^ear  of  project  operation.  After  limited  copies  of 
the  manual  have  been  distributed,  followup  interviews  will 
be  conducted  by  phone,  by  mail,  and  m  person  'vvith 
selected  reviewers  to  assess  its  potential  utility  as  a  manual. 
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TJME  RE9UIREMENTS 

Smce  this  iranu.il  ma>  be  used  b>  a  \ariet>  of  audicnw.es, 
in  a  varict)  of  settings,  the  time  requirements  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  also  var> 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  manual  is  independent  and  self- 
instructional  to  some  extent,  implementing  all  of  its 
described  activities  will  require  technical  a^istancc  from 
professional  counselors,  infi>rmation  from  the  other  manuals 
in  this'  series,  or  both. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  manual  contains  products  and  descriptions  of 
techniques  determined  to  be  effective  on  the  basis  of /more 
than  2  1/2  >ears  of  formative  evaluation.  The  manuariti>clf» 
however,  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  so  the  developers 
cannot  guarantee  its  transportability  or  harmlessness  even 
though  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure 'that  the 
manual  will  have  these  characteristics. 

The  manual  has  been  carefull)  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
an>  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stercot>  ping»  01 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AttHOl: 

Educatioit  DeVelopiiient  Center,  Inc.*  ' 
55  Cluipel  St 

Newton»  M«ss.  02i<M)  ^ 

Mardell  S.  Gn^,  Associale  Ptoject  Dbsctor  for 
CoupseKof*  Author 


AVAILAl^LITY  •  ^  ^ 

Designinjf  oml  Operating    Carter.  CounstUng'' Service 
Adults  is  being  produced  under  a  developmental  copyr^t 
granted  in  1974.  It  will  be 'available  »pring  1975  from:  ! 

Education  Devctopment  Center,  Inc,  '  .  ! 

55  Cbapcl  St,  ^  ^  " 

Newton,  Mass.  02160 


INFORNfATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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Sped fic  guklelines  for  establishing  a  resourc  e  center 
of  career-related  materials  for  adults 


In  order  to  obtain  feedback  and  to  help  others  interested  ,in  creating  a  similar  program, 
the  Career  Education  Project  is  producing  ex|)eriniental  editions  of  a  series  of  five  manuals, 
each  describing  ways  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  ond  of  the  project's  major  components. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  show  how  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  career  counseling  service  for  adults.  However,  ^individual  nninuals  hiay  be 
used  independently  by  a  wide  variety  of  audiences. 

This  manual  offers  specific  guidelines  to  those  interested  in  establishing  or  expanding  a 
resource  center  of  career-related  materials  for  adults  as  dn  adjunct  to  a  career  counseling 
service  On  a  broader  scale,  it  offers  suggestions  about  creating  and  operating  any  type  of 
resource  center  or  reference  library  by  addressing  several  areas  of  general  concern. 

The  first  section  of  the  manual  stresses  the  importance  Of  determining  who  will  be*  using 
the  collection  and  what  types  of  materials  lhe>  will  need.  It  then  discusses  the  available 
sources  from  which  to  acquire  the  necessary  materials.  Computerized  information  sources, 
•Federal  agencies  and  publications.  State  and  local  agencies,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  catalogs, 
and  books. 

The  manual  also  indicates  how  the  operating  practices  should  be  designed  to 
accommodate  the  ways  in  which  the  clients,  staff,  and  general  puhiic  will  be  using  the 
collection  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  staff  requirements  and  procedures  for  ordering,  ^ 
recordkeeping;  determining  space,  furnishings,  and  equipment  needs,  cataloging  and 
classifving  materials;  and  dis.seminating  and  circulating  parts  of  the  collection.  In  each 
instance,  the  manual  addresses  these  considerations  in  ternts  of  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  by  the  career  education  project's  resource  center.  It  also  offers  suggestions  for 
possibi)  adapting  the  procedures  to  other  situations.  * 

Detailed  appendixes  to  the  inanuals  text  provide  ordering  of  , sources  for  tree  and 
inexpensive  occupational  information,  a  list  of  books  most  frequently  used  by  vi.sitors  to  the 
project  s  resource  center,  and  a  partially  annotated  list  of  the  120  periodicals  to  which  the 
resource  center  subscribes. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  arc.is  arc  career  education,  vocational 
guidance,  and  library  service 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  manual  is  intended  for  use  by  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals  interested  or  involved  in  creating  and 
operating  a  reference  library  of  career-related  materials.  Its 
primary  audiences  are  librarians,  guidance  counselors,  adult 
educators,  and  placement  officers.  Although  the  project  s 
collection  has  focused  on  materials  for  adults,  man>  v»f  the 
described  ordering  sources  and  ctffaniAitional  methods  are 
also  appropriate  for  use  bv  tho,se  working  with  inschool 
populations.  « 

GOAL(S)  OR  FURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  arc  ( I )  To  describe  the  piinciples  and 
practices  involved  in  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  a 


resource  center  of  career-related  materials  for  adults;  (2) 
to  share  the  career  education  project's  experiences  with 
others  interested  in  developing  or  expanding  a  reference 
library,' of  career-related  materials;  and  (3)  to  serve  as  a  ' 
prototype  manual  about  which  the  career  education 
project  can  gain  insight  and  feedback  frpm  other- 
practitioners. 
I 

PATIJERNS  OF  USE 

j 

ThKs  manu.J  may  bu  used  along  with  the  four  others  in 
this  series  to  liclp  practitioners  plan  a  program  similar  to 
the  career  education  project.  It  may  also  be  used 
independcnll)  b>  groups  or  individuals  involved  in 
establishing  a  reference  library  of  career-related  print 
materials.  Individual  .sections  of  the  manual  may  he  used  as 
self-contained  units  b>  readers  interested  in  learning  about 
such  topics  as  u.sing  cort^puteri/cd  infornunion  .services, 
organizing  occupational  information,  or  maximizing  staff 
and  public  use  of  a  collection 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  materials  and  infornuition  presented  in  this  manual 
reflect  what  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
evahvition  of  more  than  2-1/2  years  of  providing  career 
counseling*  to  afiults  in  an  ongoing  program.  Further 
evaluation  of  the  described  activities  will  continue  through 
the  3d  year  of  project  uperatiou.  After  limited  copies  of 
the  manual  havu  been  distributed,  followup  interviews  will 
be  conducted  by  telephone,  by  mail,  and  in  person  with 
selected  reviewers  to  assess  \ih  potential  utility. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  manual  may  be  used  by  a  variety  of  audiences 
m  different,  settings,,  the  time  requirement^  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  var>. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  manual  is  independent  and  self- 
instructional  to  some  extent,  implementing  all  of  its 


describfHl  activities  might  require  technical  assistance  from 
()rofcssional  librarians  or  information  from  the  other 
manuals  in  the  series.^ 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  '  \ 

This  manual  contains  products  and  descriptions  c)f 
techniques  usc^l  by  staff  and  clients  for  more  than  2  1/2 
>cars  of  form'ativc  evaluation.  Since  the  manual  has  not  yet 
been  distributed,  the  developers  cannot  guarimtee  its 
transportability  or  harmlcssness  although*  every  attempt  has 
been  made  to*-ensurc  that  the  manual  will  have  these 
characteristics.  ^  * 

The  manual  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

^  Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  "  /  v ;  7^ 
-   55  Chapei'St.  ,  /  , 

Newton^  Mass.  02160-  :      ^  >  j 

*  Nancy  Tobin^  Refource  Center  Director,.  Coaulbor  '  /  ; 
JennUer  Banks,  Librarnui,  Coauthor  ^  ^  \  * ! ;  ^ 
Cynthia  Szymanski,  Librarian,  Coauthor     .    v  ; 

AVAlLABaiTY  -    ■  -i'^ 

EstMishing  and  Operating  a  Career  Resource  Cenier  for  ;  [ 
Adulii  n  being  produced  ^under  a  dcvelopmenuU '<o|ryir^ 
granted  in  I974»  Cost  has  not  been  dcterminedr^Itnw^rbc^ 
available  ^^ring  1975  from: 

Educatidn  Development  Ceilter,  Inc. 

53  Chapel  St.     .  '  ' 

Newton,  Mass.  02160        '      .  *  . 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OV  MARCH  1975  « 
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A  n  alternative  form  oj  postsecondarv  education 


I  his  booklet  has  been  designed  for  people  who  are  considering  a  college  education  for 
ciirecr  preparation  but  who  find  it  difficult  to  participate  in  a  traditional  campus-bound 
college  program.  The  booklet  discusses  external  degree  stud>\  an  alternate  form  of 
post^econdary  education  whereby  one  can  earn  college  credits  for  study  done  at  home,  on 
the  job.  in  fieldwork  situations,  and  in  part-time  courses,  as  well  as  by  traditional  on-campus 
eoursework.  Ilmphasis  is  on  describing  external  degree  study  and  how  it  can  be  used  for 
exploring  careers,  beginning  and  progressing  in  a  career,  and  changing  career  direction. 

The  booklet  discusses  13  important  points  to  consider  in  choosing  an  external  degree 
program  including  objectives  and  philosophy,  assessment  of  prior  learning,  residency,  " 
curriculum  and  learning  options,     J  »iethods  of  evaluation.  It  provides  descriptions  of  nine 
.established  external  degree  program.s  u  New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  names  and 
-  addresses  of  other  similar  programs  across  the  country. 

The  next  booklet  section  provides  guidelines  for  planning  a  learning  experience  through 
assessing  prior  learning,  designing  a  study  plan,  and  incorporating  career  goals.  Several  case 
studies  of  external  degree  students  are  included  to  illustrate  various  ways  such  study  can  be 
, arranged  The  text  concludes  with  a  section  on  how  to  use  an  external  degree  to  ac(|uire 
additional  skills  or  to  get  a  jo(j, 

Fiecause  external  degree  study  is  such  a  relatively  new  concept,  the  booklet  includes  a 
glossarv  of  commonly  "Used  terms  in  the  field.  There  is      appendix  of  eight  resource 
sectiofts  covering  topics  such  as;  further  information  on  external  degree  study,  self-assessment 
and  goal  setting  for  the  college  student,  and  locating  learning  opportunities. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

t 

Career  education,  nontraditional  stud\.  cxternai'degree 
stud),  continuing  education,  vocational  and  educational 
guidance,  and  counseling  are  the  subject  areas 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  HENEFIC^VRIES 

Ihis  l)oi)klet  is  intended  for  use  by  adults  who  arc 
interested  in  postsecondary  education  but  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  attend  a  traditional  college;  current  external 
degree  students,  and  those  groups,  organizations,  and 
individuals  involved  in  counseling  prospective  or  current 
students  In  the  third  category,  it  is  especially,  appropriate 
for  external  degree  program  advisers  and  counselors 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSEIS) 

Booklet  goals  are  ( 1)  To  0»nHliari/e  adults  with  external 
degree  studv  as  a  nontraditional  form  of  education.  (2)  to 
helpadults  determine  whether  external  degree  study  will 
meet  their  career  needs.  (3)  to  help  readers  select  an 
external  degree  program  appropriate  for  their  needs*  (4)  to 
illustrate  ways  in  which  external  degree  study  programs  can 
be  dCvsigned  to  meet  career  objectives;  (5)  to  provide  a 
listing  of  major  external  degree  programs  in  the  United 
States;  and  (())  toj  serve  as  a  prototype  which  can  provide 
the  project  with  insight  and  feedback  from  other 
practitioners. 


PATFERNS  OF  USE 

FMvrnal  Dei^rec  Study.  A  New  Route  to  Careers  may  [)e 
used  by  iKademic,  vocational,  or  career  counselors  as  a 
source  cjjnn^  or  as  a  supplemerit  to  individual 

counseling  sessions.  It  may  also  be  used  independently  by 
adults  Interx^sted  in  nontraditional  study  as  a  guide  to  their 
own  career  planning. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

This  booklet  reflects  that  which  has  been' learned 
through  investigation  and  analysis  of  external  degree 
programs.  Portions  of  the  booklet  include  information  and 
ideas  that  have  been  used  with  the  career  education 
project's  clients;  other  portions  suniniari/e  data  prepared 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  To  date,  the 
booklet  as  a  whole  has  been  reviewed  only  by  staff.  After 
copies  have*  been  distributed,  follownp  interviews  \\iirbe 
conducted  by  phone,  by  mail,  and  m  person.  Seleqed 
reviewers  will  asses.s  i»   potential  utility  as  a  booklet"  - 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  product  may  be  used  by  a  variety  of  audiences 
to  meet  individual  needs,  the  time  recjujrements  for 
implemenHng  the  described  a^nivities  will  varv 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  product  is  inJcpondcnl  and  self- 
instructional,  sonielfcadcrs  might  nnil  it  helpful  to  have 
some  assistance  from  acaJemic  or  career  counselors  in 
implementing  *he  described  activities  Some  might  also  find 
It  helpfil  t>  use  Iwit  nuil  Ih^nr  SnuU   A  ,V<;>i  Route  io 
fV-i    .  '  .  :onjunction  with  other  career  od^ication  projects 
pii"  '        ns.  espcua'l)  I  fn  ian  cr  Dcw^pnu  ni  Sci^n  w  anU 
^  ^  ^i/  in\  tifid  Siumt\\  to  Careers  A  Gtiuk. 

VSrK'.   *       AND  CLAIMS^ 

•      ,  'I.  ns  information  and  descriptions  of 

tcvhruuii       '  vNcral  >ears  of  research  and  other 

ac^iMiv   Inc  ' '  :  ki  Itself  has  not  >et  been  printed  or 
distributed,  m  ihe  developers  cannot  guarantee  its 
transportability  or  harmlessness  although  ever>  attempt  has 
been  made  to  insure  that  the  booklet  will  have  these 
characteristics. 

This  booklet  has  been  carefullv  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
anv  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
inappropriateness  of  content.  ,  v 


EthKii^  ,bev*lo^nt  Center,  I^^        '  ^ 

,  John  fUa^,  tofnnMlioii  UaX  AMoctttte  Director, 

Wayne  Blaii,v  bi^tnatioiii  Unit'  ANoci»te.  Coauthor 

Barban^  Uiarut  Waion.  Mormatlon  Unit  Director, 
Contributor  ,.  \  '  ' 

AVAILABltlTY  ?    ...  .  : 

External  Degreelfiiudy:  A  New  Route  to  qareers  k  be'mg 
produced  under  a  devdopmenlal  copyright  granted  in 
1974,  and  will  be  Available  spring  1975  from: 
.   Education  Development.  Center,  Inc. 
,  55  Chapel  St, 

Newton,  Mass.  Q2l^0  ■     '  "* 
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A  booklet  to  help  students  to  identify  and  develop 
professional  competencies  resulting  from  liberal  arts 
.    studies  and  experiences 


Designed  to  assist  people  who  have  been  considering,  engaged  in,  or  graduated  from 
programs  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (LAS),  this  booklet  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
identifying  and  developing  competencies— what  people  know  and  can  do  as,  the  result  of 
their  ,stud>  and  experiences.  This  approach  suggests  that  students  can  develop  skills  which 
are  applicable  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  careers  while  studying  an  arts  or  sciences  discipline. 

^  The  booklet  briefly  discusses  how  the  general  state  of  the  labor  market  and  a  lack  of 
career  planning  skills  htive  resulted  in  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  relativel)  low 
earnings  for  LAS  graduates  generally,  and  additional  problems  facing  women  and  minorities. 
Ways  of  coming  to  grips  with  this  situation  are  discussed  next.  '        •  ^ 

The  first  section  of  the  booklet  deals  with  career  focus.  It  includes  suggestions  on  self- 
assessmen;  ^and  learning  about  occupations.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  on  developing  a 
*plan  of  action,  with  particular  hints  for  LAS  students  and  graduates.  The  booklet  also  , 
describes  way^  of  acquiring  skills  and-  knowledge  after  graduation— through  graduate 
schooling,  professional  training,  nondegree  study,  and  other  methods.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  booklet  is  concerned  with  the  job  search.  After  dealing  with  a  number  of  ways  to  locate 
a  job  opening!  the  booklet  discusses  ways  to  answer  a  lead  and  to  present  one's 
qualifications  through  the  resume,  the  application  form,  ajid  the  interview. 

To  illustrate  various  concepts,  the  booklet  includes  sample  letters  and  resumes,  charts  of 
possible  ocfreer  options  for  liberal  arts  majors,  and  a  chart  suggesting  ways  LAS  students  can 
plan  their  course  of  study  to  acquire  specific  competencies. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  include  career  education,  continuing 
education,  liberal  arts  an(J  sciences,  vocational.  anCf\ 
educational  guidartce,  counseling,  and  competency-based 
learning. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  product  i^s  intended  for  use  by  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  students  dnd  graduates  as  well  as  groups, 
organizations,  and  individuals  involved  in  teaching, 
counseling,  or  placement.  It  is  appropriate  for  college 
advisers,  college  placement  officers,  and  high  school 
guidance  counselors. 


GOAL(S)  OR  rURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  of  this  booklet  are,  (I)  To  provide  an 
overview  of  the  problems  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
graduates  face  in  the  labor  market,  (2)  to  illustrate  ways  in 
which  a  liberal  arts  and  sciences  program  can  be  adequate 
preparation  for  many  careers,  (3)  to  introduce  career 
planning  approaches  to  an  LAS  education,  (4)  to  provide 
possible  career  options  for  LAS  graduates,  and  (5)  to  serve 


as  a  prototype  to  provide  the  career  education  project 
with  insight  and  feedback  from  other  practitioners. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  " 

The  booklet  may  be  used  by  individuals'  considering, 
engaged  in,  or  graduated  from  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
programs.  It  may  also  be  used  by  career  counselors, 
guidifnce  counselors,  or  placement  officers  at  the  high 
school  or  college  level— either  as  refereij.St  material  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  ucaclemic  or  career  counseling'sessions.  It^ 
may  further  be  used  as  part  of  a  high  school,  junior 
college,  or  college  orientation  session. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ,   -  , 

The  materials  and  information  presented  in  this  product 
reflect  that  which  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
evaluation  of  2-1/2  years  of  providing  information, 
guidance,  and  leferrals  to  carcfer-cohcerned  adults.  The 
document  is  also  an  expanded  and  revised  version  of  a 
series  of  project-produced  booklets  which  have  been  used 
for  the  past  year.  Both  counselors  and  clients  are  currently 
being  asked  to  evaluate  the  niateriaPs  utility.  After  copies 
of  this  version  have  been  distributed,  follovvup  interviews 
will  be  conducted  by  telephone,  by  mail,  and  in  person. 
Selected  reviewers  will  assess  potential  utility. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  product  may  be  used  by  a  variety  of  audiences 
to  meet  individual  needs,  the  time  requirements  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  vary. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  booklet- is  independent  ^nd  self- 
mstructional»  some  readers  might  find  it  helpful  to  have 
some  assistance  from  a  career  Qr  an  academic  counselor  in 
implementing  the  -described  activities.  Some  might  find  it 
helpful  to  use  this  booklet  in  conjunction  with  otfier  career 
education  project  publications,  especially  Women  and  the 


World  of  Work  and  External  Degree  Study:  A  New  Route  to 
Careers. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  booklet  contains  products  and  descriptions  of* 
techniques  determined  to  be  effective  on  the  basis  of  more 
than  2-1/2  years  of  formative  evaluation.  Sincd  the  manual 
has  not  yet  been  distributed,  the  developers  cannot  * 
guarantee  its  transportability  or  harmlessness  even  though 
evety  attempt  has  been  made  to  iilsure  that  the  booklet 
will  have  these  characteristics. 

The  booklet  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
an>  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
inappropriatenes's  of  conlent. 


DemorCR/AUTUOK:  J  < 

:    l^ducalioii  i>evelopment  Center,  In^^^^ 

A '35  ChafJerst  >  '  :  "         ■  ' 

'    Murbirm  Lazarus  Wiison>  Information  Unit^kector, 
,<;caitfii6r  /  ■  ^  ^ 

^^j^^kM  ^(erb,  Infoinu^n  Ullk^lOcia^  jpk 

:  ;FhyiHs  Martmb,  btformalion  Unit  Aunmu  Coauthor 
iKklMid'Landofi^  tefiof^ation  Unit  Asttstanl^  Coauthor 

5'   iwwf .  Uhenri  Ah}(aiJ  Scimces  fa  Cfortm:  A  Vuide  k\ 
ItiO^  pwduc^  i^yriglHl  granted  in 

W4:  h  wiQ  be  available  stunmer  1975  from: 
Edifcatioii  Devebpment  Center,  inc. 
55  Chapel  St.   .  \  ^ 

Newton,  Mass.  02160     /  ^ 
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In  order  to  obtain  feedback  and  to  help  others  iatjrested  in  creating  a  similar  program, 
the  Career  Education  Project  is  producing  experimental  editions  of  a*s<eries  of  five  manuals, 
each-  describing  ways  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  one  of  the  project's  majdr  components. 
The  scries  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  show  how  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  career-counseling  service  for  adults.  However,  individual  manuals  may  be  used| 
by  a  vvid^  variety  of  audici.ces. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  reseiirch  and  evaluation  are  incorporated  into -a  service- 
oriented  program,  a  number  of  difficulties  generally  arise  that  can  adversely  affect  the 
(iciivery  of  the  vservite,  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  evaluation,  or  both.  Decisionmakers, 
whether  thev  be  funders,  administrators,  staff,  or  evaluators,  therefore  need  to  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  issues  and  problems  that  arise  when  evaluation  is  inieffaced  with  a  service 
program.  This  manual  attempts  to  increase  that  a\Vareness  by  presenting  a  model  in  which' 
research  and  evaluation  have  been  integrated  into  the  operation  of  an  ongoing  service  ' 
program.        '         /  ^         -         •  . 

THe  manual  discusses  each  research  and  evaluation  activity  of  the  Career  Education 
Project  in  relation  to  the  program's  evolution,  and  associates  the  issues  and  problems  of 
evaluation  with  the  project's  respoVise  to  each  through  its  processes  and  products.  The 
process  discussion*  includes  the  Various  types  of  Xesearch  activities  (needs  assessment;  goal 
definition;  research^  design;  data  collection,  processing,  and  analysis;  and  information 
dissemination)  and  the  interactions  among  coworkers.  The  products  described  include  data 
collection  instruments,  coding  formats,  and  other  documents.  Nun\erous  samples  of  these 
products  hre  also  included.  '    •  .  ^ 

The  manual  further  discusses  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  a  research  and 
evaluation  staff  to  perform  effectively  within  a  service-oriented' program,  and  presents  some 
suggestions  for^alternative  approaches  for  other  programs. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  '  ^ 

Career  education,  educational  research,  evaluation,  and 
behavioral  research  are  the  subject  areas. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  manual  is  intended  for  use  by  groups,  orj^anizations, 
or  individuals  interested  or  involved  in  integrating  research ' 
and  evaluation  into  the  operation  of  service-oriented 
programs.  Its  primary  audiences  are  policymakers  and 
practitioners  involved  in  career  counseling,  educational 
research  and  evaluation,  and  service^riented  programs. 
Althpugh  the  processes  and  products  described  are  related 
specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  Career  Education  Project, 
the  formats  and  procedures  may  also  be  easil>  adapted  for 
use  by  those  .working  in  other  types  of  programs. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  progran>  arc,  ( I )  To  describe  the 
principles  and  issues  involved  in  integrating  research  and 
evaluatiuji  into  the  operation  of  service-oriented  programs, 
(2)  to  discuss  the  procedures  and  formats  employed  b>  the 

\ 


research  *and  evaluation  component  of  the  ^Career 
Education  Project;  (3)  to  provide  guidelines  and' materials 
for  use  or  adaptation  by  evalUators  or  human  service 
administrators;  and  (4)  to  serve  as  a  prototype  manuab 
about  which  the  project  can  gain  insight  and  feedback 
from  other  practitioners.  ^  • 

PATFERNS  OF  USE 

This  tn;inual  may  be  used  'with  the  four  others  in  this^^ 
series  to  help  practitioners  establish     program  simijar  to 
the  Career  Education^ Project.  It  may  also  be  used 
independently  by  groups  or  individuals  involved  in 
designing  or  managing  research  *and  evaluation  activities  for 
service-orientecj  programs  Further,  the  data  formats, 
presented  may  be  iised  br  adapted  for  use  in  other  settings. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  , 

The  materials  and  inform;ition  presented  in  this  manual 
reflect  what  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
evaluation  of  more  than  2  1/2  years  of  providing  career 
counseling  to  adults  in  an  ongoing  program.  Further 
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evaluation  of  the  described  activities  will  continucthrough 
the  3d  >ear  of  the  project  operation.  After  limited  copies 
of  the  manual  have  been  distributed,  followup  interviews 
will  be  conducted  by  phone,  by  mail,  and  in  person  with 
selected  reviewers  to  assess  its  potential  utility  as  a  manual, 

TfME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  manual  may  be  used  by  a  variety,  of  audiences 
in  different  settings,  the  time  requirements  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  vary. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  manual  is  independent  and  self 
instructional  to  some  extent,  implementing  all  of  its 


described  activities  will  require  technical  assistance  from 
professional  evaluators,  information  from  the  other  manuals 
in  this  series,  of  both. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  / 

This  manual  contains  products  an,d  descriptions  of 
techniques  used  by<staff  during  more  than  2-1/2  years  of 
formative  evaluation.  The  manual  itself,  however,  has  not; 
yet  been  distributed,  so  the  developers  cannoV  guarantee  its 
transportability  or  harmlessness  even  though  every  attempt 
has  been  made  to  insure  that  the  manual  will  have  these 
characteristics. 

The  manual  has  been  carefully  ^scrutinized  to  eliminate 
anv  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyphig,^and  * 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


.  Bdu^aten  DeVdopment  Cotter,  Inc. , 

Chupei  St  :^    ' --■> 

\  Neirtoo»MMi.  02160 

'  tteimil  E.  Ant^Uni;  Awociate  Project  IMrector  ifor 
RaMTch,  Coauthor 
John  F.  Murphy,  Research  Coordinator^  Coauthor  * 

t  AVAILABILITY 

T'   lnt€tmim$  Research  ar0  Evaluation  into  the  Operation 
'  Servke-Oriented  Programs  is  being  produced  under  a 

ilevelppmental  copyright  granted  in  1974;  and  will  be 
,  avaiiaUe  in  Hiring  1975  from:  . 

'  E<lbcation^  development  Center,  Inc. 
55  Chapel  St. 

Newton,  Mass.  02160  -         .        .  ' 
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A  shelf  collection  iist  and  a  series  of  annotated 
bibliographies  of  career-related  materials 


I 


For  more  than  2  years,  the  Career  Education  Project  has  maintained  a  resource  center 
of  carccr-rckitcd  materials  for  use  by^the,  project's  clients,  counselors,  and  other  statT 
.  mentbers,  as  wall  as  the  general  public.  This  product  presents  both  a  shelf  collection  list  and 
a  series  of  annotated  bibliographies  of  the  resource  center's  cataloged  collection. 

"rh\3  first  section  of  this  booklet  presents  a  complete  bibliographic  citation  for 'each 
cataloged  publication  in  the  ^collection.  Each  citation  includes  such  information  as.  author, 
title,^place  and  date  of  publication,  publisher,  ordering  source  (if  different Jrom  publisher), 
number  of  pages  or  volunies,  and  price  and  type  (hardcover  or  paperbac^).  The 
approximately  1,400  entries  are  arranged  by  library  classification  numbers,  based  on  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  sxstem.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
subjectjndex  which  covers  over  60  major  terms  including  adult  couns*eling,»career  planning,  ^ 
employment  projections,  testing,  financial  aid,  counselor  training,  evaluatioA,  pccupatiomJ, 
information,  parapi^ofessional  personnel,  working  wombn,  minority  groups,  and  educational 
research.  The  publications  in  the  list  have  been  acquired  from  commercial  oublishers,  the 
ERIC  system,  private  agencies  and  organizations,  conferences  ana  seminars,  professional 
associations,  and  State,  local,  and  Federal  governments.  The  list  also  indicates  which  items  .  * 
are  annotated  in  the  second  section  of  the  booklet.  ^ 

Section  II  presents  annotated  bibliographies  of  materials  in  seven  major  topic  areas  of 
the  Cataloged  collection.  Four  of  these  categories  include  materials-  of  use  to  counselors  and 
clients.  Financial  aid  directories,  educational  and  training  resources  directories,  occupational 
informationvand  the  job  search.  The  other  three— counseling,  garecr  education,  and 
women— contain  materials  primarily  useful  to  counseling,  education,  and  other  professions. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ♦ 

The  subject  areas  include  career  educatioh,  counseling, 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  postsecondary 
education,. paraprofessional  training,  research  and 
evaluation,  and  women's  studies. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Th^s  product  is  intended*  for  use  by  librarians,  guidance 
counselors,  adult  educators,  placement  officers,  Imd  career 
education  program  planners.  *  . 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ,  * 

The  majpr  goals  are:  ( ! )  To  offer  a  basis  for  selecting 
career-related  materials,  (2)  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
listing  of  the  cataloged  materials  available  in. the  career  '  ^ 
education 'pro ject\s  resource  center,  and  (3)  to  serve  as  a 
prototype  to  provide  the  project  with  insight  ^and  feedback 
from  other  practitioners.  •  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  shelf  et^llcction  list  and  the  annotated  bibliographies 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  selecting  particular  types  of 
career-related  materials.  Although  the  product  may  be  used 
independently,  it  may  also  be  used  with  other  project 


publications  to. establish  a  career  education  or  counseling 
^rvice  for  adults. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

This  booklet  reflects  what  has  been  learned  from  2  years 
of  collecting  career-rejated  materials  and  informally 
evaluating  their  use  with  and  by  the  project's  cMents, 
counselors,  and  other  staff  members  as  well  as  other 
resource  center  visitors.  The  booklet  as  a  wholp,  however, 
Jias  not  developed  to  the  extent  that  would  permit  formal 
evaluation.  After  it  has  been  completed  and  copies  have. 
"  been  distributed,  followup  iniervie\ys  will  be  conducted  by 
telephone,  b.y  mail,  and  in  person.  Selected  reviewers  will 
assess  its  potential  utility.  .\  * 

IMPLEMENTAtlON  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Although  this  prod'uct  is  independent,  many  readers  may 
fii^d  it  helpful  to  have  assistance  from  professional 
librarians  in  selecting  and  acquiring  the  described 
publications.  Some  readers*  may  also,  find  it  helpful  to  use 
the  product  in  conjunction  with  the  project's  series  of 
manyals  designed  to  show  how  to  establish  and  operate  a 
career  counseling*^ervice  for  adults  The  one  manual  in 
this  series  which  should  prove  valuable  in  this  context  is 
Establishing  and  Operating  a  Career  Resource  Center  for 
Adults. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  booklet  contains  (lescriptions  of  materials  collected 
and  used  by  project  staff  and  clients  during  the  past  2-1/2 
years.  The  booklet  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  so  the 
developers  cannot  guarantee  its  transportability  or 


harmlessncss  although  every  attempt  *has  been  madS  to 
insure  that  tlie  booklet  yvill  have  these  characteristics. 

The  booklet  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  and 
Inappropriateness  of  content  in  its  text. 


|v '  Bfiiiidilk^  DeVelopinent  Center,  Inc.^ 
.^^^S^.^Chapei  St.  "\  ^ 

W      ^  ^  —    «  .  "  ' 

^  :  MMicy^TobiR,  Reioitrce  Center  Director,  Coordinator 
Resource  Center  Librarian 
Cyntiik  Szymmd:t»  ReiKHfrce  Center  Librarian 

^AViUIABILITY 

;   Bil^mphies  of  Career-Related  Matemls  l^ 
pMiiCtd  underla  developmental  copyright  granted  in 
1974.  It  will  be  ava^ble' in  summer  I97S  from:  . 
*  Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  ^ 
;  55  Chnpel  St.  ^  *  , 

/  Newton,  Mass.  02160  \ 
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A  telephone  study  of  selected  counseling  centers  to  ^ 
chllect  fJata  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  rosearck 
and  development  model  ^, 


Paraprofessiorial  career  counselors  at  the  career  education  project  have  been  providing 
information,'  guidance  '.»nd  referrals  to  career-concerned  adults  for  more  than  2-\J2  >l:ars. 
During  this  time,,  the  project  has  evolved  into  a  unique  cesearch  .artd  development  onodel 
consisting  of  five  majof-  components.  The  core  component,  counseling,  is  supported  by  three 
others— outreach,  inforniatipn  unit,  a^nd  research  center— and  the  effectiveness  *of  these  four 
is  gauged  by  research  and  evaluation.  »  •    *  . 

As  part\)f^the  effort  to  improve  this  model,  the  project  has  collected  and  revic'w^d 
literature  in  numerous  related  fields.  In  spring  1974.  the  staff  conducted  a  telephone  study  of 
50  selected  career  counseling  centers,  for  women  across  the  country.  This  product  is  a'^ report 
of  that  study.  ^ '  ^  ' 

T|he  50  agencies,  programs,  services,  and  centers  studied  were  identified  from  4  primary 
infcymation  sources:  The  U'S.* Labor  Departntent's  Women's. Bureau,  the  International  , 
Association  of  Counseling'Services'  Directory,  tVe  patalyst  network,  and  materials  collected, 
by  the  project's  Resource  Center.  Each  of -the  centOrs  offered  career  counseling  services  to 
at  least  50  women  per  year;  none,  of  them  had  placement  as  its  sole  or  rtiajor  purpose.  In 
all,  they  had*  a  variety  of  sponsors'  and  fees  and  were  located  in  22  different  Stat^is  and  the 
.  District  of  Columbia,  ^  *       ,  ,  v  ' 

,  In'addition  to  an  overview*  of  the  Jmdings,  the'report  provides  a  2-page  summary 
description  of  each' center.  The  factors  covered  are:  The  agencies' o^igin^,  organizational  • 
structure,  budget,  sources  of  support,  clientele,  spiffing,  office  hours,  publicity,  objectives, 
career-related  services  (such  as  individual  and  *group  counseling,  courses,  seminars,  testing, 
and  library  facilities),  evaluation  data,  and  plans.  The  report  also  includes  a  similar 
description  of  the  career  education  project. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  involve  career  education,  career  counseling, 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  and  women's  studies. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND^BENEFICIARIES  ' 

«  — >  ^  , 

This  report  is  intended  for  use'  by  anyone  'involved  in 
planning,  establishing,  /)r  operating  a  career,  touhseling 
service  for  women.  It  is  also  appropriate  for  anyone 
interested  in  studying  such  services/ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are:  (I.)  To  furnish  an  overview  of 
centers  across  the  country  providing  career  counseling 
services  to  women,  (2)  to  describe  50  such  centers,  as  well 
as  the  career  education  project,  in  detail,  and  (?)  to  serve 
as  a  mechanism  foi  the  exchange  of  information  among 
such  centers. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

I  ' 
This  report  may  be  used  as  ji  research  document  to 

provide  information  about  centers  across  the  country 
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offering  career  counseling  services  to  women.  It  may  also 
provide  insight  to  policymakers  and  practitioners  interested 
or  involved  in  designing*  establishing,  or  operating  such  a 
center* 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  directors  of  the  50  centers  have  reviewed  and 
approved  the  description  of.  their  programs.  Copies  of  the 
entire  report  have  also  been  distributed  to  the  National- 
Institute  of  Education,  the  50  centers,  and'  other  interested 
parties  for  use  and  review. 

ASSURANCES^ND  CLAIMS 

This  report  has  been  distributed  to  agencies  und 
individuals  in  23  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
thereby  demonstrating  its  transportability.  Its  developers 
have  received  no  reports  of  harm  associated  with  its  use. 

The  report  is  intentionally  biased  in  that  it  reflects  a 
survey  of  centers  offering  services  to  Women.  Aside  frOm 
thJHJactor,  however,  the  text  has  been  carefully  scrutinized 
to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual 
stereotyping,  and  inappropriateness  of  content 
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CAREER  COUNSELING 
RD080  Oil 


A  film  produced  to  illustrate  the  career-relatedMCeds 
of  adults  f 


For  more  than  2-1/2  years,  the  Career  Education  Project  has-been  developing  and. 
testing  ways  of  meeting  the  career-related  needs  o^  adi^lts.  The  core  of  tjuj  Service  has  been 
the  use  d(  paraprofessional  career  counselors  to  provide  information,  guidance,  and  referrals 
by  telephone.  Their  efforts  have  been  supported  by  tfio^e  of  a  resource  center  which 
collects  and  circulates  career-related  materials,  •an  information  unit  which  packages  this 
information 'in  useful  formats  for  clients  and  counselors,  and  an  outreach  component  which  *^ 
informs  the  public  of  the  service.  A  research  and  evaluation  unit  has  continually  informed 
the  rest  of  the  staff  jiboijt  the  program's  development  and  has  described  the  cli^nt'^ 
characteristics,  needs,^  and  outcomes.  • 

,   This  25-minute  film,  **Chris  Begins'Agaih,"  has  been  produced  to  illustrate  the  ways 
these  component;;  meet  the  clients'  needs.  In  semicTocumentary  fashion,  the  film  traces  the 
daily  activities  of  one  client,  30-year-old  CHristine  S.  explains  the  reasons  for. 
contacting  the  project.  She  describes  the  changes  career  counseling'has  made  in  her  life.  > 

The  film»provides  interviews  with  Christine's  paraprofessional  counselor,  the  project 
director, -and  the  people  in  charge  of  the  five  major  components.  It  also  incluxles  one  of  the 
project's  televised  public  service* spots  and  shots  of  components^in' action.  * 


SUBJECT  AREAKS) 

The  subject* areas  include  career  education,  continuing 
d^ucation,  counseling*  and  vocational  and  educational 
guidance.  ,  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  , 

I      Chris  ikiiins  A^i^ain  is  primarily  intended  for  use  by 
policymakers  and  practitioners  in*the»  fields  of  education 
and  counseling  who  would  be  interested  or  involved 'in 

•  working  w^lh  carcjjr-conceriied  adults  or  in  establishing  a 
program  similar  to  that  of  model  III.  ' 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ,  ^ 

The  major  goals  of  this  film  are.  (I)  To  identify  the 
components  of  the  home/com munity-bascd  career 
education  project,  (2)  to  illustrate  the  ways, these 
^  components  relate  to  iind  reinforce  each  other  to  meet 
clier^ts*  needs,  and  (3)  to, depict  the  experiences  of  one 
client  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  career  decisionmaking  in 
life.  •     .      »  .        ,  , 

PATTERNS  OF  tJSE 

This  film  may  be  used  indepcndentl>  or  as  pt»rt  of  a 
presentation  on  career  education  or  counseling. 

TIM^^REQUIREMENTS 

The  film  is  25  mjnutes  long. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Showing  the  film  r-oquirf*s  only  a  I6mnt  sound  projector 
and  a  projectionist  Because  the  film  is  illustrative,  people 
interested  in  learning  more  about  the  depicted  activities 
would  find  it  useful  to  have  copies  of  the  project-produced 
manuals  on  establishing  and  operating  the  various 
components,  and  technical  assistance  from  the  project's 
.  developers. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Technically  tfie  film  can  be  shown  wherever  there  is  a 
projectionist  with  a  16mm  sound  projector.  It  is  readily 
transportable  as  a  film.  Its  value  as.  a  descriptive  product^ 
will  be  tested  during  spring  and  summc'r  1975  when  it  is 
sent  to  individuals  and  organizations  for  use  aloiie  and  as 
part  of  a  presentation  made  by  project  staff  members. 

The  script,  footage,  and  ^preliminary  prints  have  been 
carefully  screened  to  eliminate  any  form  of  harm,  soj^'ial 
bias,  ethnic  or  sexuj)l  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of 
content^-,  #  *  y       *  ^  ' 


' '  'Ckri'mi§m:J^0^i^if^^  k^  Si  IS  tarn  ' 

^.55',Cll«piell8t.,V    '  ' 
Newton,  Maji.  'Q21)Sft      .      .  .  i 
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CAREER  COUNSELING 
RD  080  012 


-  A  film  to  make  young  people  a^are-of  some  of  the . 
problems  an\t solutions  encountered  in  the  search  for 
career  training  ^ 


Clorae  Prince  and  Bhvernoy  (Albie)  Holland. arc  friends  in  their  early  twenties.  They  met 

in  Upward  Bound,  where  they  described  themselves  as  having  been  ver^  **.tough"  young  girls.  * 

Both  had  been  poof  students  at  Cambridge  High  and  Latin,  the  public  high  school  in  a  city  , 

of  100,000  that*  is  adjacent  to  Bostom  Both  were  school  dropouts,  but  their  lives  were  «  •  « 

different  after  dropping  oQt. 

Clorae  falls  in  lov.e  with  a  glamorous  jaz?,  musician.  They  marry  and  Clorae  soon. finds 

hvirself  bprdened  wlthj^ll  the  household  responsibility,  plus  entertaini^ig  her  husband *s  friends. 

They  become  ^divorced.  Clorae  works  hard  to  care  for  her  three  young  children.  Clorae  is 

getting  her  high  school  dipjoma  on  a  scholarship  at  Shaw  Prep,  a  private  alternative  high 

-school.  She  plans  to  be  a  nurse  and  knows  how 'she  will  get  her  training. 

After  Albie  droj)s  out  of  school,  the  jobs  she  gets  are  boring  and  low  paying.  She   '  • 

finishes  her  high  school  work  at  Shaw  Prep*  and,  takes  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT). 

She  does  very  badly  on  the  SAT.  Despite  this»  Marlboro  College  in  Vermont  is  trying  to 

recruit  black  students  at  this  time,  and  Albie  receives  a  scholarship  to  attend.  She  is  one  oj 

two  blacks  and  finds  the  situation  difficult*.  She  stays  at  Marlboro  for  2  years.  She  then 

retucns  to  Cambridge  and  again  has  a  series  of  low-level  jobs.  Finally,  she  enrolls  in  the 

University  of  Massachusetts— Boston's  College  Three, 'which  emphasizes  social  and 

community  services.  She  has  her  own  aparthient  and  supports  herself  with  a  research  job  for 

the  Boston  Women's  Collective. 

Another  person  m  the  film  is  Linda  Walsh,  a  white  married  woman  in  her  early  thirties 

with  two  children.  She  needs  tQ  find  self-fulfillment  through  a*  career.  When  her  children  are 

old  enough  to  be  leff  home,  she  begins  to  york  as  a  secretary.  After  I  y«ar,  she  becomes 

dissatisfied  wijh  her  Hmited  role.  She  also  enrolls  in  College  Three  and  works  at  the  Boston 

Women*s  Collective.  Many  issues  are  brought  out  in  the  film:  That  women  cannot  rely  on  the 

myth  of  ''happily  ever  after*';  that  counseling  and  career  training  are  available  and  useful;  , 

that  it  is  never       late  to'  begin  working  toward  a  career;  and  that  great  obstacles  to  self- 

^  determination  c^n  be  overcome. 

*  .  « 

SUBJKCT  AREA(S)  .  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Career  education,  sociology,  social  studies,  cultural  Formative  evaluation  of  the  film  will  be  conducted 

anthropology,  gyi^ance,  and  urban  studies  are  the  subject  during  program  development.  Upon  completion,  there  will 

be  independent  field  trials  on  a  limited  basis  using 


^  -  •        feedback  questionnaires. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICURIES*  ^  \ 


This  film  is  intended,  for  use  with  high  school  students,  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 
teachers,  and  adults,  particularly  women.,     ,       0  * 

Using  the  film  \^ith  the  print  materials  can  take  from  3 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S)  ^  "  days  to  6  weeks.  The  film  itself  runs  30  minutes. 

The  major  goal  of  this  film  is  to  make  young  people 

aware  of  some  of  .the  problems  and  solutions  in  the  Search  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 
for  career  training.                                            '  f,,^  requires  a  1 6mm  sound  projector  and  a  teacher 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  °'  S^oup  leader. 

This  .film  may  be  used  as  the  basfs  for  a  minicourse  or  s  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT-^ 
as  part  qi  an  ongoing  course  in  several  subject  areas.  It  '  *  . 

may  also' be  u.sed  for  guidance  or  for  awareness  Equipment  needed  to  usoMhis  film  is  a  16mm  sound 


discussions.  -    *     ,    ^       63*3  projector. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  information  gathered  during  the  development  period 
indicates  that  the  fihn  can  be  used  alone,  by  a  teacher,  or 
group  leader,  and  is  readily  Jransportable.  . 


The  script  and  footage  have  been  carefully  scrutiniijed  to 
eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  i^exual 
stereotyping, 'Or  inappropriate  cl)ntent. 


MVILOPEIl/AUTHOR: 

*  j^Mcation  Development  Center,  Inc. 
SS  Chapel  St  «  <^ 

.Newton,  Mast,  02 16p 

^  Adeline  Naiman^  Executive  Producer  ' 
Joyce  Chopra*  Director  < 

iVITAILAMLITY  . 

Talking  With  Gome  and  Albie  will  be  available  in  fall 
1975.  Cost  is  yet  tp  be  determined.  For  information, 
contact;  ,  •    \  ^ 

' .  Education  Development  Center*  Inc. 

55  Chapel  St. 

Newton,  Man.  02160%  < 
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C  \.  \\   tiUIDANtM    UNI  1  S 


\  A  program  to  help  students  gajn  greater  understanding 

\  *o/  themselves  by  facilitating  development  of  exploratory 
•I  and  decisionmaking  skills 


The  Ca'rcer  DecisionuKiking  Progruni  forms  a  core  around  which  a  conipreheusivc 
Career  Education  Prograiii  can  be  developed  for  the  ^ccandary  school  level.  It  is  designed  to 
jiclp  students  gain  greater  understanding  of  themselves  and  the  worldLof  work  by  facilitating 
ihc  development  of  exploratory  and  decisionmaking  skills.  The  program  has  two  products:  15 
Career  Guidance  Unit's^'dnd  a  supportive  Career  Information  System,  based  on  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  {DOT),  3(1  c(l\Uon,  \995:  ^        '  ^ 

The  Career  Guidance  Units  enhance  student  skills  in  exploralior)  of  self  and  the  world  of 
,  .^'t  rjc.  and  in  Ihe^  decisionmaking  process  by  which  career-related  inform;nion  can  be  utilized. 
They- emphasize  the  processes  by  which  iriformalion  is  gathered,  evaluated,  and  used,  jind  the 
'content  of  that  information.  Thus,  Xha:  units  help  prepare  students  to  respond  to  new 
infornration  and  changes  in  themsblves  and  their  environment. 

.  \  The  units  cen\er  on  student  activities  in  a  *group«guidance  setting.  The  content  and  , 
format  are  appropriate  to  the  developmental  level  of  secondary  school  students.  The  Units 
are  designed  to  help  studepts  meet  the  demands  or  expectations  school  and  society  hold  for^ 
them  at  this  stage  in  their  development.  The  materials  and  activities  provide  flexibility  in 
mode  and'level  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  students.  Each  unit  addresses  specific 
objectives  which  are  related  tji  the  career  decisionmaking  pro-am  objectives. 

^  The  counselor/teaehcr  dtVects  class  activities,  shows  filmstr^s,  and  facilitates  discussion, 
aided  by  a  utilization  guide  which  contains  detailed  lesson  plans  for  each, unit.  The 
counselor/teacher  is  expected  to  set  the  climate  so  that  students  recognize  that  their  personal 
values  and  lhq^(|jings  they  want  to  be.  or  do,  are  just  as  worthy  us  the  goals  of  others.  The 
utilization  ^uide  includes  sugge'stions  for*  additional*  activities.  Local  schools  can  build  in  theii' 
own  optional  exercises,  such  as  aptitude  testing,  field  trips,  and  directed  work  experiences. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  Career  Guidance  Units  facilitate  the  ^development  of 
■   career  exploration  and  decisionmaking  skills.  The  titles  of 
the  units  are!  (1)  Career  Awareness.  (2)  Self-Exploration,* 
(3)  Occupational  Information.  .(4)  Dccisionn^aking,  (5) 
'    Interests,  (6)  Work  Activities,  ,{7 )  Work  Situations,  (8) 
Aptitudes,  (9)  Work  Condition^,  (10)  G,ED  and  School, 
(11)  Work  and  Leisure  Experiences,  (12)  Economic  '  , 
•  Influences,  (13)  Social  and  Family  Influences,  (14)  Career 
Planning,  and  (15)  Vour  Future. 

JaNTENDEI)  users  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Designed  for  use  \vith  sccondar)  school  students  of  all 
abilities,  the  unit  materials  have  been  used  effectively  in 
grades  10,  11,  and*  12  during  school  year  1973-74  field 
testing,  Included  in-Jthe  field  tes^  were  students  from 
various  social,  economic,  geographic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  During  school  year  1974-75,  the  units  arc 
being  field  tested  in  grades  8.  10,  and  11 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPO$E(S) 

The  units  arc  designed  to  help  students  gain  greater 
understanding  of  themselves  and  the  world  of  wQ^k  b> 
facilitating  their  development  of  exploratory  and 
«  tlecisionm^king  skills. 
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The  unites  help  students:  (1)  To  identify  career 'activities  , 
as  a  mean.^l  of  life  goals,  (2)  to  use  self-exploration*  and  • 
occupational  exploration  in  .shaping  ttieir  careers,  (3)  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  yse  the  dccisionmakiqgyStrategy, 
(4)  to  reljjte  personal  characteristics  to  occupations  in 
order  to  identify  and  evaluate  career  alternatives,  (5)  to 
identify  major  influences  affecting  career  jlecisions  and 
career  development,  (6)  to  identify  ^vays  in  which  the 
society  and  self  interact  through  their  careers,,  and  (7)  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  manage  ttie  variables  invol\^ed  in 
shaping  a  career. 

Upon  completion  of  the  units,  students  shoUld  *be-able  to 
formulate  career  plans  which  arq  consonant  with  their 
persofial  fcharacteristics,  goafs,  and^  the  opportunities 
available.  '  » * 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  /  " 

The  Cureer  Guidance ''Unus'>foTir\^c'dTccr  exploration  and 
decTsioi\makirtg  activities 'into  manageable  stjgments  for 
implbmentation  into  typical  secondary  school  programs. 

The  first  fouroinits  are  addressed  t6  the  ceiUral  concepts 
of  career,  self-exploration,  occupational  exploration,  and 
decisionmaking.  These  units  mtroduce  basic  exploration  and 
decisionmaking  skills, within  the  framework  of  career 
Studeilts  use  these  skills  throughout  the  course.  Units  5 
through  10  use  the  career  information  system*  to  provide 
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^    c\pLricncci>  in  exploration  of  worker  trail  groups  and 

occupations  sn  terms  of  personal  characteristics.  In^units  II 
through  13,  students  examine  the  effects  of  major  social, 
environmental,  and^econoniic 'influences  on  cureer.  The 
final  two  iMiits  help  students  Utilize,  exploration  and 
decisionmaking  skills  in  developing  or  clarif>ing  career 
plans,  and  ifi  making  tenta^ve  occupational  choices. 

The  units  may  be  presented  as  a  separate  course  or 
integrated  jnto  existing  subject  matter  areas,  particuja^l> 
the  language  arts  or  social  studies.  The>  ma>  also  ,b^  used 
b>  counselors  or  teachers  with  small  groups.  The  ^ 
introductory  and  conciudin^^  units  (1-4,  14  15)  should  be 
prese*nted  in  order,  but  the  other  units  ma>  be  used  in  any 
sequence.  •  ^ 

.ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

*  * 
A  pretest  is  provided  to  determine  stuUents'  degi-ee  of 
knowledge  and  career  development  prior  to  using  the  units. 
Posltests  are  titilized'  upon  completion  of  the  iiolts  to 
determine  whether  students  have  mastered  the  objectives  of 
'  the  program.  The  A)unselor/teacher  is  prpvided  with 
specific  behavioral  objectives  against  which  to  check 
students*  performance  of  unit  activities.  However, 
procedures  (or  evaluating  unit  jjctivities  are  not  provided. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

No  special  personnel  are  required  for  use  of  the  Career 
Guidance  IJn  'its,  * 

»  ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  couoselors/teachers  at  the  schools  particmating  in 
the  197374  field  test  of  units  1-8  or  those  at  We  two 
.    schools  compictin^.thc  field  testing  of  all  units  during  the 
first  semester  1974-75  have  not  indicated  either  orally  or 


in  writing  an>  potentially  ^harriiful  effects,  Intcrviexj^s  ,fi!ive 
been  conducted  with  both*.students  and  counseloc/te.ichers 
to  identify  materials  and  activities  they  feel  are 
inappropriate  .or  that  need,  to  be  revised. 

The  unit  materials  have  been  carefully  developed  to 
adhd-e  to  social  fairness  standards  (e.g.,  regarding  gender, 
racial/ethnic,  religion,  economic).  In  the  18  filmstrips, 
white  (73  percent),  blacks  (21  percent),  and  other 
minorities  (7  percent)  are  shown  in  proportions  faid)  ^ 
representative  of  the^general  population.  Men  (60  percent) 
are  shown  in  greater  proportion  than  women  (40  percent). 
Men  and  women  are^  however,^ shown  in  nonstc/eotyped. 
roles.  All  ages  are  represented  although  the  14-18  age 
range  is  predominant  because  of  the  audience,.  Leading 
characters  ar^e  portrayed  by  blacks,  whit(^»  other^ijiinorilies, 
male^,  females,  and  persons  of  divergent  spcioeco^nomic 
backgrounds  Of  the  four  filmstrips  entered  into  the  1^75 
national  vocational  guidartce  association  film  festival, 
two  were  given  highest  ranking  and  the  other  two  were 
r-ccommended  based  upon  a  view  of  content,  technical 
considerations, /he  user's  guide,  and  social  orientation. 

The  Career  Guidance  Units  have  been  field  tested 
successftilly  in* West  Virginia  and  Utah  with  no  deveipper 
assistance.  A.dditional  unassisted  field  test  sites  (involving 
approximately  250  high  school  students)  in  West  Virginia 
and  Georgia  will  be  completed  by  June  1975.  For  the  field 
testing  of  Kalf  of  the  units  (1-8)  during  the  1973-74  school  " 
year,  preliminary  data  indicated  a  small  but  significant 
increase  between  pretest  and  postt^t  scores  of  students  on 
a  standardized  tejt  of  career  maturity  and  a  program- 
specific  test  based  on  program  objectives.  Comparison 
groups  showed  no  increase.  By  July  1975,  data  will  have 
been  analy/.ed.  from  schools  field  testing  all  15  units.  This 
data  will  include  pretests  and  posttests  along  with  student 
and  counselor/teacher  interviews. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

♦ 

Required  Items 

1 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars  , 

Replucem'ent  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Student  booklets  and  handouts 

1  set  per  student 

♦ 

Qonsumable 

Student  summary  folder 

1  per  student 

Consumable 

Commercial 
publisher  to  be 
announced 

Counsclor/tcachcr  utilization  guides 

1  set  per  school 

* 

Reusable 

Commercial  • 
publisher  to  be 
announced 

Paper  clip  game 

1  per  group 

• 

♦ 

Parts  reusable,  parts 
consumabfe  per 
student 

Commercial 
publisher  to  be 
announced  * 

Filmstrips  and  cassettes 

1  set  per  .school 

"  Reusable 

Commercial 
publisher  to'bc 
announced 

Career  information  system  materials  > 
.-• 

1  set  per  school 

/ 

Reusable 

Commercial 
publisher  to  be 
announced 

Autom^vttc  or  manual  filmstrip 
projector/cassette  tape  player 

1  per  school 

100.00-325.00 

Reusable^ 

Commercial 
publisher  to  be 
nnnminr^fl 

Interest  inventory  and  scoring 

f  per  student 

\ 

V 

1.00' 

< 

Parts  reusable,  parts 
consumable  by  each 
student 

^'Commercial 
publisher  to  be 
announced 

*The  estimated ,cos{  for  the  Career  Guidance  Vmts  is  $800  $  1,000.  This  product  includes  a  self-contained  inscrvice  package,  utilization 
guides,  filmstrips,  and  a  classroom  set  of  student  materials.. 

**The  estimated  cost  of  the  Career  Information  System  is  $500-$60O,  which  includes  multiple  copies  of  guides,  indexes,  filmstrips,  and 
decks  of  Kcjsort  6ards.  '  '  ■»      '  • 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  .  *   « , 

Career  Decision  Making  Program  a 
Appalachta  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
.P.O.  Box  1348 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25325.. 

AVAILABILITY    .  \  ^ 

During,  the  1974-75  school  year,  fielcl  testing  "of  the  unjts 
will  be  complctedf.^rhc  materials,  will  be  revised  and  made 
available  in  1976  through  aT  commercial  publisher 'yet  to  be 
announced.  ,         ^  , 
'  For  further  information,  coqiact:      /  ' 
Career  Incision. Making' Prpgfam 
Appalachi^  Educatiojial  Laboratory,  Inc^  * 
P.O.  Box  1348  '      •  .  . 

Charleston,  W.'Va.  25J25  ' 
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CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CIS) 


A  system  designed  to  serve  as  the  career  information 
componcflt  of  career  education  programs 


The  Career  Decision-Makinfi  Program  forms  a  core  ar6und  which  a  comprehensive 
Career  Education  Program  can^y  developed  for  the  secondary  school  level.  It  is  designed  to 
help  students  gain,  greater  understanding  of  themselves  and  the  world  of  work  by  facilitating 
the  development  of  explorator>  and  decisionmaking  skills.  The  program  has  2  basic  products. 
15  career  guidance  units  and  a  supportive  career  information  system  bused  on  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT),  third  edition,  1965.' 

The  Career  Information  Sysjem  (CIS),  although  used  with  the  guidance  units,  may  be 
considered  a  separate  product.  It  serves  as  an  organization  and  management  system  for 
career  information  resources.  The  CIS  is  .designed  to  organize  available  resources  into  a 
common  system  so  they^re  readily  available  and  accessil^le  to  students,  counselors,  and 
teachers.  It  accommodates  a  wide  range  of  resources  such  as  occupational  briefs,  bound 
occupational  information,  audiovisual  materials,  VIEW,  filmstrips,  classroom  experiences, 
speakers,  employer  site  experiences,  simulation,  and"  games.  . 

The  Worker  Trait  Group  (WTG)  arrangement  of  the  DOT  is  used  as  the  basic  structure 
of  the  CIS.  All  career  mformation  resources  that  can  be  linked  with  occupations  \n  with 
Worker  Trait  Groups  (WTG's)  are  indexed  and/or  filed  by  worker-trait  groups.  » 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  career  education  is  to  expand  individual  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  world  of  work,  the  career  exploration  process  must  include  access  to 
resources  identified  b>  means  other  -than  occupational  titles.  More  specifically,  an  individual 
should  be  able  to  move  from  a  ba.se- of  self-understanding  to  related  occupations  The  CIS 
consists  of  basic  guides,  filmstrips,  Keysort  cards,  charts,  checklists,  and  other  access 
materials  designed  to  assist  individuals  in  understanding  concepts  and  to  relate  self- 
understanding  to  occupations. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  CIS  is  designed  so  that  it  can  serve  as  the  career 
information  component  of  career  education  pro^uims  The 
primary  focus  is  upon  managing  and  accessing  career 
information  resources  to  facilitate  exploration  and 
decisionmaking, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  prime  users  arc  intended  to  be  secondary  school 
students,  but  the  CIS  is  also  a  valuable  reference  f6r 

-guidance  counselors  and  classroom  teachers  Although 
designed  for  the  secondary  school  level,  the  CIS,  with 
modification,  could  serve  as  the  information  component  in 
postsecontfary  institutions  or  in  special  career  education 
programs.  Career  information  resources  entered  into  the 

.system  should  be  cither  directly  accessible  to  students  or 

indirectly  available  through  scheduling  The  sj^stem  can  also 

accommodate  materials  used  by  teachers  and  counselors  in 

planning  supervised  guidance  activities 
»  * 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  purpose,  of  the  CIS  is  to  organize  all  available 
career  information  resources  in  a  setting  into  a  common 
s>stem  to  provide  eas>  student  access  CIS  materials  are 
designed  to  assist  students  in  Llarif>ing  their  personal 
characteristics  in  terms  of  the  v^orker  trait  components  on 
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which  access  is  based.  The  system  and  accompanying 
materials  providd  students  a  way  of  linkinj^  themselves  to 
the  world  of  work  for  meaningful  career  exploration  ar)d 
decisionmaking.  Since  meaningful  career  exploration  should 
focus  upon  the  individual,  the  worker  characteristics  may 
be  used  to  develop  self-understanding  and  insights  into 
occupations.  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ; 

The  CIS  does  not  require  a  sequential  usage  pattern.  The 
system  may  be  used  by  counselors  in  group  and  individual 
guidance,  b^  teachers  in  subject  courses,  or  as  part  of  a 
total  career  education  program.  Several  access  routes  have 
been  developed  which  facilitate  the  use  of  materials  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  ranging  from  course  selection  to  job 
placement.  Career  education,  to  be  effective,  should  be 
infused  into  the  curriculum  with  appropriate  activities 
related  to  the  career  development  needs  of  students.  The 
CIS  provides  linkages  to  curriculum  through  a  chart 
relating  school  subject  areas  and  courses  to  worker-trait 
groups.  An  index  has  also  been  developed  for  relating 
WTG*s  and  occupations  to  subject  areas.  This  index 
includes  suggestions  on  how  teachers  can  relate  their 
subject  matter  to  career  exploration  activities. 

A  manual  system  for  accessing  occupational  information 
on  a  multivariable  basii>  has  been  developed  through  the 
use  of  Ke>sjL)ri  cards.  This  manual  system  is  a  deck  of  1 14 
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Keysort  cards,  each  representing  one  of  the  worker- trait' 
groups.  Significantly  related  worker  characteristics  are 
punched  on  the  cards'  edges,  thus  providing  a  means  for 
identifying  all  groups  r'elated  to  a  particular  variable  or  set 
of  variables.  By  inserting  a  sorting  needle  through  the 
coded  hole  for  a  particular  variable,  the  related  worker- 
trait  group  cards  will  fall  from  the  deck.  In  this  manner, 
,worker-trait  groups  can  be  identified  which  are  meaningful 
for  each  individual.  This  manual  technique  is  easily 
adaptable  to  computerization.  Initial  efforts  are  being  made 
to  develop  both  batch  and  interactive  computer  processing 
as  pa7t  of  the  CIS. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

The  Qareer  Information  System  may  be  assessed  by  ( I ) 
the  way  in  which  it  facilitates  the  storage  and  retrieval  of 
all  exploration  resources  and  (2)  ,the  degree  to  which  it  , 
cjjffitributes  to  meaningful  career  exploration  and 
€ccisionmaking. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  requirements  for  setting  up  the  CIS  will  depend 
upon  the  number  and  variety  of  career  res'ources  available 
within  a  setting  A  minimum  of  40  person-hours  is  required 
to  code,  index,  and  file  occupational  briefs  into  the  system. 
Three  major  sources  of  commercial  briefs  (SRA,  Chronicle, 
and  Careers)  have  been  indexed  into  the  system  along  with 
other  major  occupational  information  references.  An 
alphabetical  card  file  and  a  file  content  notebook  need  to 
be  set  up  for  these  and  other  available  career  information 
/eferences. 

Time  requirements  related  to  use  of  the  CIS  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  career  education  activities  in  a 
particular  setting.  Typically,  each  student,  teacher,  and 
counselor  involved  should  use  the  systein  several  times 
during  a  school  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  location  in  v\hich  the  system  is  to  be  installed 
depends  upon  the  function  it  is  to  serve  within  a  Career 
iuiucatton  Program.  The  CIS  should  be  readily  accessible  to 
students  in  a  location  slich  as  a  career  resource  center  or 
librar>.  Since  the  CIS  lessens  the  student  dependency  upon 
a  counselor  or  supervisor  to  obtain  information,  the  setting 
IS  important.  Career  information  resources  may  be  located 


in  several  places,  but  their  location  can  be  identified 
through  indexing  procedures. 

Res.ources  are  organized  in  the  CIS  by  worker-trait 
groups.  They  have  been  assigned  a  sequence  number  which 
serves  as  an  index.  Occupational  information*  can  be 
processed  into  the  system  by  using  a  standard  method  of 
classifying  occupational  titles  according  to  their  appropriate 
worker-trait  group  and  by  filing  and  indexing  the  sources.^ 
Hyetailed  procedures  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  the 
system  have  been  developed. 

Maintenance  procedures  for  the  CIS  are  similar  to  those 
employed  with  any  career  information  system/. f^esources 
need  to  be  checked  periodically  to  make  sure  they  have.' 
been  refiled  properly,  and  outdated  materials  need  to  be 
removed  from  the  system.  Additional  career*  exploration  ♦ 
resources  should  be  added  to  the  system  as  time,  funds, 
and  use  permit.  ; 

Two  filmstrips  are  provided  to  orient  teachers  and 
students  to  the  CIS.  Each  of  the  basic  guides  has,  an 
introductory  section  which  provides  information  on  how  it  * 
may  be  used.  Access  materials  may  bejntroduc^d  by  the 
teacher/counselor  as  part  of  an  organized  career 
exploration  activity.  •  \^  % 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implemeniation 

No  special  personnel  are  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Career  Information  Systerri^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  CIS  is  being  field  tested  in  37  sites  located  in  16 
States  represertting  a  wide  range  of  geographical  locations 
and  a  variety  of  settings.  To  date,  none      the  personnel 
administering  the  system  has  indicated  any  potentially  ^ 
harmful  effects.  Durjng  school  year  1974-75,  midyear  and 
yearend  evaluations  will  provide  data  on  CIS  use,  problems, 
and  suggestions  for  improvements.  These  evaluations  will 
be  used  to  revise  the  materials  before  final-publication. 

CIS  material  have  been,carefully  developed  to  adhere  to 
^   social  fairness  standards  (e.g.',  sexual,  racial/ethnic, 

religious,  economic).  All  materFals  have  been  written  to  an 
Sth-grade  vocabulary  level  using  the  Thorndike/Lorge'Word 
Frequency  List. 

The  CIS  can  be  installed  by  school  personnel.  In  several 
cases,  students  and  teacher  aides  ha^e  been  used.  A  spot 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  installation  revealed  only  minor 
errors.  A  checklist  was  subsequently  provided  to  all 
installation  sites  to  eliminate  these  errors. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Guide  to  CIS  Filing  and  Indexing  ^            1  \ 

Basic  guides  (2)  -      '  10  each 

Student  booklets  (2)   '  35  each 

Indexes  (3)  2  each 

Checklists  (4)    '  35  each 

Fiimstrips  (6)               ^         *  I  each 

Charts  and  posters  (2)  '  leach 

File  content  notebook  and  preprinted     .  1 
forms  ^ 

Keysort  cards  •          2  <iecks 

Card  file  and  index  cards •  ^  1^ 

DOT,  Vols^  and  II  •  2  each 


File  cabinet  *      ,  1 

Commercial  occupational  briefs  1  set 


25.00 
10.00 


50,00 
75.00 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Consumable,  1  set 
per  student 

Rcu^ble 

Reu/able 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Commercial* 
Commercial* 
Commercial* 
Comn^ercial* 
Commercial* 

Commercial* 
Commercial* 
Comnierical* 

Commercial* 

Commercial 

U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 
20402 

Commercial 

Commercial 


*Ouantity  needed  for  use  with  classroom  size  groups. 

t*Cost  for  materials  to  set  up  CIS  for  use  with  classroom-size  groups  is  estimated  at  $500  $600  Consumable  materials  per  student  depend 
upon  number  of  checklists  used  and  commercial  tests  and  inventories  administered. 

*< 'Publisher  to  be  announced.      »  -* 


OEyELOPEK/AirrHOft:  '      ^  : 

Career  D^isk>n-M»king  Profmm 
^  A|>fMiiM:liui  EdiacatkMial  Uboratorx,  Inc^  (AEL>  ; 
P.O.Box  '    .  , 

C^flM6M^  W.Va^  2S325 

'  0^  1^        tkM  tc«tMit  or  th«  CIS. 

\wm■pik^Ml0m^t■  will  b*  lieviMd  tmd  mtdc  ■ 

^::<*wiwtoa,  W.Va.  25325  ' 
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OPERATION       IDANCE     •  . 
(ANELEMEMT  OF  CPSS    THE  CAREER 
PLANNIMG  SUPPORT  SYSTEM! 


A  self  help  program  aimed  at  providing  high  schools  with 
the  'eajyability  to  imt$ove  career  guidance  programs 


Tradition  Illy,  the  responsibility  of  helping  students  with/tareer  plan|iing  has  been 
shouldered  by  schools.  Unfortunately,  high  school  career  planing  services,  in  general,  have 
been  either  nonexistent  or  relatively  ineffective.  The  prirtiary  medium  fof  delivering  career- 
planning  assistance  to  students  has  been  career  guidance/programs^  However;  limited  national 
assessments  qf  career  guidance  programs,  such  as  those  conducted  by  Herr  ( 1968),'Ehrle 
(1969),  Gelatt  (1969),  Rosen  (1969),  and  Ginzberg  (1971),  have  indicated  that  career  ' 
guidance  programs'  have  been  neither  effective  nor  efficient.  Campbell,  after  a  national 
survey  (1968),  concluded  ;hat  high  schools  attempt  to  offer  more  career  guidance  services 
than  they  can  effectively  support  with  available  and  realistically  obtainable  rCsourdes. 
•     Operation  Cuidance  is  a  self-help  program  aimed  at  providing^  high  schools  with  the 
capability  to  improve  the  career^  development  skills  of  their  students.  As  an  educational 
innovation,  it  sets  the  climate  for  improving  career  planning  programs  by  outlining  systematic 
yet  practical  procedures  for  improvement.  The  Operation  Guidance  process  encourages 
administrators,  teachers,  pjfrents,  and  students  to  participate  in  defining  local  career 
development  needs,  restructuring  priorities,  and  developing  ways  to  help  students.  The  " 
systems  approach  enables  l\  school  to  organize  resources,  career  planning  information,  and 
strategies  into  a  manageable  efficient  structure.  .      •  s 

The  Operation  Guidance  product  includes:  ( I )  Guides  detailing  procedures  for  staff 
organization,  collecting  (Jata,  deriving  career  development  goals,  formulating  behavioral 
objectives,  creating'^career  ^development  units,  and  evaluating  the  career  planning  programs; 
(2)  survey  questionnaires  and  other  evaluative  instruments;  (3)  manuals  that  provide 
information  and  bfrckgrourid  for  performing  technical  tasks;  and  (4)  supporting  references 
(e/g.,  a  handbook  of  career  guidance  methods).  The  materials  are  written  so  that  a  school 
yJay  progress  according  to  the  amount  of  time  and  personnel  it  lias  available  for  Operation 
Guidance,  Much  of  the  process*  initially,  involves  careful  planning.  Tangible  results  usually 
occur  during  the  first  school  year  of  participation. 

Operation  Guidance  is  more  than  a  package  of  instructions.  It  is  a  formula  for  joining 
people  into  a  productive,  effective  force  for  the  school.  Community  review  and  advice  are 
gained  through  an  advisory-^^miltee.  The>roduct  is  compatible  with  existfng  high  school 
career  development  programs.  Rather  than  ignoring  current  efforts,  the  project  provides  a 
framework  for  making  exis.ting  programs  more  effective,  as  well  as  creating  additional 
services. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  >  ^ 

Teacher  and  counselor  training,  administrative  systems, 
curriculum,  and  student  career  development  skills  are  gross, 
areas  of  product  concern.  Since  the  product  is  intended  to 
enable  a  subpopulation  of  the  school  to  upgrade  career 
development  skills  of  students,  there  is  potential  for 
implementation  of  student  learning  activities  into  an> 
subject  area  The  potential  exists  for       product  to  act  as 
a  coordinating  mechanism  for  all  career  education 
activities. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

A  subpopulation  of  the  comprehensive  senior  high 
schools,  which  could  include  teachers,  counselors, 
administrators,  and  students,  dtals  with  the  management  * 
and/or  the  execution  of  the  various  tasks  that  constitute 
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the  product.  Senior  high  school  students  of  all  abilities 
should  ^benefit  when  the  product  is  used  as  intended  to 
upgrade  the  schools*  career  planning  program. 
,   Although  primarily  designed  for  a  comprehensive  senior 
high  school  (approximately  200  students  per  grade  level), 
the  product  appears  to  be  adaptable  to  smi^ller  schools 
based  on  observations  of  the  first  5  months  of  a  national 
field  test' There  is  not,  however,  sufficient  field  test. data  to 
rate  the  success-of  the  product  in  the  smaller  school.  The 
developers  feel  the  pr6duct  could  be  modified  for  use  at 
levels  both  above  and  .below  the  senior  high'school.  • 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Operation  Guidance  is  intended  to.  enable  the 
instrumental  population.  (1)  To  identify  student  needs  for 
career,  development,  (2)  to  derive  program  goals  from 
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statements  of  student* need^,  (3)  to  derive  behaviorall> 
stated  objectives  from  the  program  goals,  (4)  to  implement 
'  guidance  or  instructional  methods  that  will  enable  students  » 
,  to  achieve  the  selected  objectives;  and  (5)  to  install  a 
subsystem  for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  reporting  evaluative 
information  oh  student  achievement  of  behavioral 
objectives,, changes, in  the  resources  available  for  supporting 
career  de'velopmcnt  activities,^  and  changes  in  student 
needs.  If  outcomes  one  through  five  are  realized,  the  resulting 
career  development  program,  should  have  the  following  t 
characteristics:  (6)  Increased  use  of  inschool   resources  if 
prcviousl/ underutilized,  (7)  increased  use  of  community 
resources  if  previously  underutilized,  and  (8)  career 
guidance  services, and  related 'instructional  activities  that 
are  efficiently  supported  by  available  resources  and  are 
optimally  responsive  to  student  needs. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Operation  Guidance  is  constructed  in  a  detailed, 
semiprogramed  instructional  format.  It  assumes  a  minimal 
skill  level  nmong  school  personnel  in  terms  of  project 
managements  systems  planning,  data  collection,  data 
interpretation,  program  d^jvelopment,^  and  program 
evaluation.  It  is,  hbwever,  flexible  enough  to  permit  a 
school  that  has  an  existing  program  to  adapt  the  product 
to  its  own  needs.  The  product  is  self-contained  and'  is  ^ 
intended  for  use  by  the  school  without  reliance  on  outside 
consultants".  (Current  field* testing  indicates  some  schools 
need  a  small  amounj  of  technical  assistance.) 

Operation  Guidance  details  procedures  for  organizing 
faculty,  students,  and  members  of  the  community  to 
accomplish  program  development  tasks.  These  tasks  are. 
(I)  Identifying  needs  and  resources,  (2)  stating,  ranking, 
and  selecting  program  goals,  (3)  deriving  behayioral 
objectives,  (4)  selecting  career  development  methods^  (5) 
planning  and  implementing  career  development  units;  and 
(6)  ityaluating  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

Survey  questionnaires  are  administered  to  students  to 
determine  their  career  development  needs.  More  general 
questipnnaires  are  also  completed  by  parents,  faculjty,  and 
graduates  of  the  school  who  identify  the  type  of  career  * 
development  areas  that  the  high  school  should  emphasize 
The  survey  questionnaires  enable  the  school  to  identify  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  career  planning  program 
»  and  the  needs  of  its  students. 

Information  about  the  school  anc}  community  that  might 
be  of  value  to  the  career  development  program  is 
collected.  Identified  needs  are  translated  into  goal 
statements.  These  goals  describe  general  skills,  information, 
and  attitudes  students  need  to  choose  and  achieve  a  career 
Goals  are  based  on  information  collected  in  the  surveys. 
State  and  local  educational  requirements,  career 
development  activities  already  going  on  in  the  school,  an^ 
additional  data  the  school  ma>  have  collected.  Career 
development  activities  will  be  designed  for  students  to  help 
them  achieve  these  goals.  Because  sufficient  resources  ma> 
not  be  available  to  support  learning  activities  for  all  of  the 
goals  immediately,  the  goals  are  ranked  in  order  of 
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importance.  Usually  goals  of  greater  importance  are 
selected  before  those  of  lesser  importance,  if  there  are 
resources  to  support  them. 

An  advisory  committee  reviews  the  go/ils,  the  priorities^ 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  selection  of  goals  for  ^ 
implementation.  Recommendations  may  be  madt  to 
improve  the  goals.- The  principal  reviews  and,  if 
^appropriate,  approves  the  goals,  assigned  priorities,  and 
selected  goals  for  implementation,  A  coordinator  is  chosen 
to  oversee  tfie  devejopment  and  implementation  of 
activities  for  each  goal  that  has  been  selected.  With  the 
assistance  of  two  persons  skilled  in  writing  behavioral 
objectives,  each  coordinator  writes  the  criterion  objectives 
for  each  goal  to  be  implemented.  These  objectives  state  ; 
what  behavior  students  are  expected  to  exhibit  after 
jjarticipating  jn  the  career  development  activities  designed 
for  Jhe  goal. 

Although  behavioral  objectives  define  What  students  are 
to  achieve,  'schools  have  to  cHoose  ways  for  the  objectives 
to 'be  achieved.  There  are  usually  many  ways  to  achieve 
each  objective.  The  task  is  to  choose  instructional  methods 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  gioups  of  students  participating 
in  the  career  development  activities.  In  addition,  the 
methods  chosen  should  use  a  school's  resources  efficiently. 

All  goal-related  ini«.;ui../*:i»  5s  collected  into  a  formal 
plan  for  a^career  development  unit  or 'units  (CDU's).  A 
CDU  is  a  learning  unit  thet  attempts  to  achieve  one  goal 
or  a  logical  set  of  career  development  goals  that  have  been 
selected.  The  plan  developed  for  a. CDU  identifies  the 
behavioral  ol)jectives  that  have  been  written  for  each  goal, 
the  instructional  methods  and  resources  that  will  be  used 
for  each  objective,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  CDU  will 
be  installed  into  the  curricL'lum.  This  career  development 
plan  is  subject  tp  the  principal's  final  appr6val. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  / 

Three  levels  of  ovaiurMon  talce  place  in  the  Operation 
Guidance  system.  Firstv  at       completion  of  each  career 
development  unit,  studonUi  participating  in  the  activities 
evaluate  the  usefulness  of  Uie  information  presented  for 
each  behavioral  objective  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  used  to  communicate  this  information.  The  person 
in  charge  of  the  CDU  ,^valuates  the  extent  to  which  each 
behavioral  objective  of  the  unit  was  achieved  by  the 
students  involved.  The  iMfoinialion  can  be  very  helpful  in 
indicating  revisions  that  might  be  niad^e  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  CDU.  Second,  an  annual  review  of  all 
career  development  units  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
year  is  conducted  by  the  steering  committee,  A  CDU 
could  be  expanded  to  involve  more  students  in  the  career 
development  activities,  or  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
way  resources  are  ahocated.  The  third  level  of  evaluation  is 
called  ^cycling.  It  is  desipv»*d  to  make  certain  that  the 
career  development  pro^^ram  continues  to  meet  students* 
needs.  The  career  development  needs  of  students^  may 
change  over  tinpe.  Therefore:,  every  2  years  the  surveys  are 
again  admiaistered.  Several  adjustments  in  the  career 
development  program  cculd  Vesult,  e.g.,  the  priorities 
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assigned  to  goals  could  be  changed,  thc^  list  of  behavioral 
objectives  for  a  given  ^oal  could  be  revised,  a  CDU  could 
be  expanded  or  eliminated. 

I  _  • 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  '  • 

*  Normafly,  a  school  can  generate  career  'development 
units  djuring  the  first  year  with  Operation  Guidance:  A 
school  may  use  the  product  on  a  continuing  basis  as.  a 
n|cans  of  monitoring,  pvaluating,  and,  if  necessary,  . 
upgrading  career  guidance  services  to  students. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

To  undertake  the  Operation  Guidance  project,  the  school 
administration  should  be  prepared  to  commit  at  least  a.. 
half-time  person  to  coordinating  the  project  for  each 
school  Approximately  1-1/2  hours  per  week  per  school. 
y9ar  should  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  five  to  seven  * 
permanent  steering  committee  members. 

Field  work  indicates  the  product  probably  will  not  work 
.    well  in  high  schools  that  lack  clear  and  continued 
^    administrative  support  for  the  project,  do  not  have 

flexibility  to  effect  change,  and/or  have  a  geirerally  unstable 
environment  (e.g.,  strikes  and  low  morale). 

'  Personnel  Required  for  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  appropriate  number  of  positions  and  the  estimtVfed 
time  commitment  that  incumbents  in  the  positions  would 
need  to  spend  during  each  year  of  the  project  are  as 
follows;  ( I )  5  to  7  steering  committee  members  (3  to  5 
faculty/staff  members  and  2  students)  at  an  average  of 
1-1/2  hours  per  week,  (2)  a  school  coordinator  at  an  average 
of  50  percent  time,  and  (3)  40  task  force  members  (16  to 
20  faculty/staff  members  and  18  to  20  student  members)  at 
an  average  of  2  hours  per  week  for  8  to  LO  weeks. 

An  individual  may  occupy  more  than  one  position.  Also, 
total  number  of  people  could  be  scaled  downwards  if  the 
number  of  students  ih  the  school  is  fewer  than  600. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

A.ssurances  of  Harmlessness 

The  product  necessitates  personal  interactions  among 
.teachers,  counselors,  students,  an^l  administrators.  Also, 


,  there  is  inteiaction  with  the  community.  Every  precaution 
has  be6n. taken  to  minimize  the  risk  that  these  interactions 
may  incur.  Procedures  have  been  written  at  every  point  to 
prevent  negative  consequences  of  interactions.  In  addition, 
the  entire  product  has  received  the  approval  of  the  center 
for*  vocational  education's  protection  of  human  subjects 
committee,  e$tabli.shed  in  accordance  with  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  Ohio  State  University 
guidelines  (most  recent  approval  was  January  20,  1975). 
All  data  generated  by  the  product  received  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  clearance  on  September  12,  1974 
(No.  51-R1080).  Finally,  the  potentiaf  for  benefit  from 
such  interactions  is  quite  evident.  ^ 

-sAssurances pf-SociaLFairnessy —  '  / — 

An  important  principle  oTthe  product  is  that  career 
development  assistance  be  made  available  to  all  students  in 
the  high  scht^ol.  This  principle  provides  the  basis  for 
assurances  of  social  fairness  and  no  social  biases  in  the 
following  wai's.  The  product  orients  itself  neither  toward 
vocational  education  nor^  college  preparation,  but  rather 
emphasizes  a  broad  set  of  career  development  skills  useful 

"  to  all  students.  The  product  calls  for  the  analysis  of  some 
needs  assessment  information  by  sex  and  ethnic  group,  in 

*\:ase  a  particular  subgroup  needs  special  career  guidance 
techniques.  The  product  includes  a  checklist  for  reviewing 
existing  career  development  materials,  on  which  there  is  a 

,  question  about  the  characteristics'  of  previous  student  users. 

Assurances  of  Replicability  or  Transportability 

Assur^ince  of  transportability  cah  be  made  as  a  result  of 
the  product  field  test,  where  developer  control  has  been 
minimized.  The  developer  trained  I  State-level  person  and 
1  person  from  each  schooPs  staff  once  at  the  onset  of 
prod*uct  use  (12  States  and  42  schools  are  in  the  field  test). 
The  developer  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  State  person, 
who  has  monitored  and  consulted  with  the  school  people. 
To  date,  schools  have  been  able  to  use  the  product 
successfully  under  these  conditions.  Two  qualifications' need 
*  to  be  made  to  this  assurance:  (I)  Occasional  external 
assistance  may  be  required,  depending  on  the^general 
competency  of  schoof  personnel  once  they  have  decided  to 
use  the  product  and  (2)  training  of  one  person  within  the 
school  is  required  before  use  of  the  product,  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  be  well- rounded  in  all  aspects  of  the 
product. 
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Required  Items 


•MATERIALS  AND  eOUIPMENT 

Quarn'Uy  .Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Steering  comi|iittee  huifdbook 
Staff  development  handbook 


Camera-ready  materials 

Career  development  data 

Principal's  handbook 

Advisory  committee  handbook 
1^ Resource  assessment  procedural  guide 

Data  collcction-proccdural  guidc  

'   Data  tabulation  procedural  guide 

'Behavioral  objective  procedural  guide 

Behavioral  objectives  manual 

Methods  analysis  procedural  guide 

Pareer  development  units  procedural 
guide 

Audiovisual  presentation  ^ 
Printing 

)^ 

Duplication 

Postage  (optional) 

Office -supplies  (excluding  paper  for 
reproduction) 

Envelopes  #  ' 

35mm  sound-slide  synchronizer/gpejector 
(optional) 


ReplacemtQi  Rate  Source  if  DlfTerciA 

and  Cost  f     from  Distributor 


2 

1  '     •  • 

2  sets 
i 

I 

10  ^ 

I  ,  . 

s. 

I 

6 

6 

2 

10 

5 

Pages  equal  to  approx.  8.5 
per  student 

200  copies 


2  reams  of  letterhead 
1,400  '  , 

1 


lU  UL  ulllltHlllCLU 

Vo  tie  announced 

<• 

To  be  announced 
To  be  annoujiced 
To  be. announced 
To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 

|}oiicittl^  lc  mil^lrt  to 

project  operation 

Reusable  for 
•  inservice  training 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

» 



To  be  announced 

Reusable  ^ 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

To  be  announced 

Keusaole 

»To  be  announced 

Reusable 

"  To  be  announced 

Reusable 
> 

To  be  announced 
• 

Reusable 

To  be  antiounced 

,  *  1 

Reusable 

Consumable  every  2 

Implementer 

years 

Consumable  every  2 

Implcmenter 

• 

years 

100.00 

Consumable  every  2 

•  Implementer 

years 

Consumable  <5vcry  2 

Implementer 

years  . 

^  Consumable  every  2 

•  Imp/emcnter 

years 

/ 

Reusable 

Implementer* 

'>\y'vV^.;wM  ^ 


v.'^     i^ir^ ^       ^AJ'  ^i^--' ^  A  h 
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COMMUfVJ'CAT  ION  AND  YOU 


A  teacher  gtdde  to  illow  intermediate  students  to  discover  , 
'   the  complexities  of  communication 

:\'      .  ■ 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model^*ih\$  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those- developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  Education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K~I2.  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is 
^c&reer  awareness  dfid  exploration.  ^  -  ,  | 

It  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various  olementsjof 
career  ^education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Eaoh  learning  set  in  a  guide 
contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the^  teacher's  .preparation  tasks, 
the  learnilig  activities,  and  some  suggestions  foj  i^^^aiuation-sumriiary  activities. 

 InterjnediateLJey.eLstudenls,Jn_(recodingleach_other_'s_messages_.and^disc   i_ 

attitudes  and  feelings,  discover  the  complexities  of  communication.  They  practice  > 
communication  "Skills  in  role-playing  situations  and  develop  adjustment  skills  needed  when 
•interpersonal  differences  must  be  resolved. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  for  which  tlte  materials  in  this  §uide 
have  potential  is  language. 

The  {opics  covered  in  Communication  and  You  are: 
Communication  syifibols;-  language— a  communication  tool; 
the  communication  process— elements  and  types;  successful 
cpmmunication;  Forming,  identifying,  and  changing 
attitudes:  the  interdependency  of  persons/adjustment  skills; 
coping  with  different  viewpoints;  and  identifying  , 
interrelationships.  ^  ,  ,  - 

INTENDED  USERS  AND. BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  Communication  and  You  were  developed 
for  students  in  g^ade  7.  •  ^  ^ 

'Potential  users  of  career  ed.ucation  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  iif  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff-development 
personnel  in  schools*,  and  personnel  in.  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be^ 
mfluenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  ,  • 

The  learning  experiences  aro^ai^aptable  to  ^multigrade  . 
groupings  and  open  classrooms. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURpbsE(S)  • 

The  students  completing  the  learmfig  sets  in 
Communication  and  Ybu  will:  (1)  Understand  that  language 
is  a  system  of  symbols,  used  to  represent  ideas  as, a  means 
of  acquiring  communication  skills;  (2)  explore  the  nature 
of  language  a^  an  effective  method  of  conveying  ideas  in 
order  to  develop  an  av?areness  of  communication  skills,  (3) 
identify  the  basic  elements  of  communication  and  .explore 
various  methods  of  communicating  in  order  to  develop 
communication  skills,  (4)  develop  an  awtlreness  of  the 
importance  of  successful  communication  and  the  factors 
tftat  can  interfere  with  it  in  order  to  recognizq  the 
necessity  for  a  v^jiriet)  of  Communication  skills,  (5)  explore 
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the  concept  of  **atiitude"  and  recognize  how  attitudes  are 
formed  and  changed  as  a  means  of  developing  an 
awareness  of- the  variety  of  attitudes  one  displays;  (6) 
recpgnize  how  attitudes  and  the  .way  they  are  ■ 
CQmmunicated  affect  both  interpersonal  relationships  and 
group  processes  as  a  means  of  identifying  how  attitudes 
can  be  interpreted;  (7)  recognize  that  each  individual  is 

*  unique,  and  appreciate  the  worth  of  different  value  systems 
as  a  means  of  understanding  thai  interpersonal  'relationships 

,can  be  formed  among  pepple  with  basic  differences*,  and 
(8)  appreciate  the  rights  and  resppnsibilities  of  others, 
recognizing  that  each  individual  has  a  function  in  the  group 
and  thatuOthers  rely  upon  the 'individual  to  complete  an* 
accepted  ti)sk  or  job  as  a  means  of  understanding  "the 
interloc^cing  structure  of  roles  in  society  and  how  the 
complex  of  interlocking  roles  contributes  to  the  student's 
way  of  life.  j  •  '  ♦ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

'I  he  teacher  will  .fiiid  activities  adaptable  to,  a  variety  ;of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  invol^  studenjs 
*in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can" 
supplement  others,  or  can  be  userf'as  a  complete  unit  of  ^ 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the-* 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessit^t*^  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be   .  ^ 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  qhoicc  of 
"activities  and  approach  to  assessment.  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set  . 
provides  several  options  for  as'sessm'ent,  including  specific  , 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  Where  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  tbi^cher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
groNvth.  The  suggestion  is  madef  that  the  tiiacher  allow 
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students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
Avork  at  various  stages. 


TIMK  REQUIREMENTS 

i 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  v.jriabilit>  dniong  clashes, 
the. teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

■^•^IhniuFeyplanlifK^^ 

learning  set,  guideiinch  offer  direction  to  the  teacher,  Inr 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  to  the  purpose  and  objectivej*  of  career 
education.  Teachers  mav  \Msh  to  re\iew  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

'Originally,  the  center  contracted  with  six^  loc;il  * 
educational  sites  to  deveipp  carper  education  materials  for« 
grades  K-12.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  th<J  center 
developed  a  n^atrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriCulun> 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  -a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experienqes 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher*s  guides  referred,  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  frcmi  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested, 
in  several  geographical'*  areas  and  with'students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Inforpiation  concerning 
ihc  field  tests  of  the  Vjttginal  lihiterials  is  availablo'^from  the 
develapTjr:  ~  ^^^7^^ — ^ — — ^   -  ■  ■ 

After  field  testing  by  stuclents,  teachers*  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  artd  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently»,the, 
materials  appear  to  display  no  sogal,  bias.  the>  may  be 
tidapted  to  spccjal  needs  Iwid  interests  of  students*  they  arc 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  .both  practical  and 
thA)retical  considerations. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qunntuv  Nc^cdcd 


Cbsi  per  hem  in 
Dollars 


Replacemcm  Rale 
and  Cos! 


Source  if  Differcnl 
from  Disirihuior 


Communication  and  You 


1  per  teacher 


7.00  Reusable 


|lmLo™/*«™o.=  / 

CMiler  for  VMatkmal.  Education 
|^^:Ollkr'$l«le,.daiv«nl^    '       '    >  ■ 
-  19|M>  Ktnny  Rd.      ;  - 
^;ibolnMbu«,  OWo  43210 

Dmclor 

Hie  leidber't  giiidei  ivetv  copjnrifbled  in  1974,  and 
^  mritjlf  k^4Mmid  mid  Jamutfy  li  19771 
Cmmlmk^ukm  Md  Ym  m  tvaMabfe  from: 

I^Mlef  for  Vb^tioMa  EducationT 

Olm  State  Univertity 
If,  ISKO  Xenny  Rd.  . 

^  Cohtmbiw,  Ohio  43210  . 
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A  teacher  gitide  for  helping  Jst-grade  stiulems'reah'ze  that 
.       imlivulttals  are  imique 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
^ Model,  this  teacher's  guide  was  developed 4o  provide^teachers  with  exemplary  career  , 
education  curriculum  materials,  for  grades  K-12.^  The  theme  of  the  guide  js  career  awareness 
and  exploration.    \         '  ^ 

The  guide  consists  of  setST  of  student  learning  experiences  that^  focus  on  various  elements, 
of  career  education  or  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in  the  guide 
cc^ntains  the  student's  objective, ^an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's  prepaiation  tasks, 
the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evajuation^summary  aftivilies,      ^  - 
ThcJdea^lhaUbcing-a-^clf-*iavolv<^s-?bcing-,din<»rent-is-^  of  Jnst^  Met  which. 


was  designed  for  use  at  the  early  primary  level.  Students  note,  in  their  booklets  tjleir  unique 
aspects  as  influenced  by  physical  characteristics,  family,  friends,  and  interests.  Using  the 
familiar  environment  of  the  school,  students^  assess  capability  of  self  in  relation  to  a 'variety 
of  assigned  classroom  tasks  and  tools. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S)  i 

The  material  in  Just  Me  apply  to  the  communication 
arts  such  as  Englisli,  speech,  iwd  langAge.  The  topics 
covered  inciude:  "Who  I  Am,''  "My 'Body,"  "My 
.   Characteristics,"  "How  My  Body  Functions/'  "My  Senses," 
"My  Family  and  Me,"  "My  Family  Duties,"  **My  Promise 
Book," '"My  Friends  and  Me,"  :*Things  I  Do,"  *'How  I 
Perform  Tasks,"  and  "How  !  Use  Tools." 

*  INTENDED  US^RS  ANttVftENEFlClARIES        >  , 

The  materials  in  Just  Me  were  developed  fon^students  jn 
grade  K  Potenti«\l  users  of  career  education  teacher's 
guides  are  teachers Jn  grades       12.  Other  possible  useTs 
are* teacher  educators  in  colleges  and  universities^  staff- 
development  personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State 
departments  of  education. 

The  'learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  muRTgrade 
groupings  and  the  open  classroom. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be  * 
influenced  b>  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  / 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning, sets  in  Just  Me  will; 
( I )  RecogniiVt:  that  they  possess  charactsnstics  which  are 
"unique  and  distinguishable  from  other  human  beingjvj  (2) 
examinjc  their  own  facial  characteristics,  exterior  body 
parts,  functions  of  these  parts  of  the  body,  and  five  senses 
in  order  to  develop  awareness  of  the  bod>  as  a  unique  self, 
(3)  develop  the  abilit>  to  communicate  the  relationship 
between  self  and  family  as  a  means  of  becoming  more  fully 
aware  of  thaf  relationship;  (4)  realize  that  once  a  task  or 
job  is  accepted,  there  ;ye  certain  responsibilities  to  self  and 
others  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  importance  of 
behaving  rcsponsiblj,  fulfilling  promises,  and  contributing  to 
J  the  famil).  (5)  reali/c  that  going  to  school  helps  iheni 
^  learn  to  do  things  for  self  and  others,  and  (6)  unqcrstand 
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the  relationship  between  the  «availability  of  tools  and  the 
performance  of  a  learning  task^and  become  awafe  of  their 
ability  t^)  use- instruments  (tools)  to  perform  lea/ning  tasks. 

PATTERNS  OF  U^E  [  y 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some'  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations^In  addition,  these  i^atqrials  ci|n  * 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used      a  complete  unit  of 
study.  T^^e  teacher's  guide  expiains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  fibilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  sets  can  be  modified;  the 
teacher  cari/bc  sclectwc  in  the  choice  of  activities  and 
;  approach  k» 'a!,ses5imenK^  ' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVIsSoNS 

Jn.  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describe/;  its  . 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  asisessment  including  specific 
ej^ercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  age 
subject  tii" individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth,  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow  ^ 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variabilit>  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  sej>b>.the 
teacher. , 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  \he  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
U.acher\s  up  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
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used  arc  thosc)within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  In  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
air  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
cduc;ition  Teachers  may  wish  to  review. some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable; 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  , 

Originallv  the  ccWter  contr.kted'with  six  local 
educational  sil,es  to  dcvc;Iop  career  education  materials- for 
grades  K  12,  Working  wjth  the  site  personnel,  the^  center 
developed  a  matrix  as,a  foundation  for  K:uiticuhrm 
materials  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went  • 
through  a  scries  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center  1  .  
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The  teacher*s  ^juides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that-  were  fitid  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a* 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds,  liiformation  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from 'the 
developer,  ,  ^ 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teacHers/and  professionaP 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of  ' 
NcK  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Cons^cquently  the  ^ 
materials  appear  to  display  i\o  social  bias/tlhey  may  be 
adapted  to\special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  arc 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical, and 
theoretical  consideratioms,  .  *  .  * 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Kcquircil  hems 


Qu,intuv  Ncciloil 


C\)sl  per  Item  in  Rcplaccnicnl  Rale  '        Source  if  Different 

I)»n.irs      /  ami  Ccki  froinpiMrihulur 


I  per  teacher 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

^  Center  for  Vocational  Educatioo 

OIm  S*«te  University 
,;  tm  Kciiiiy  Rd.  ' 
.\=toluoibai,  Ohio  43210 

it .  Rdbwt  E.  Jtylot,  Director 

rVAILAULITY 
"McWt  guidea  wan  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
PVyHgfa  k  daimed  uhtil.  January  I.  t977. 
Ifl'^Aiif  Mr  ■  available  from:  ' 
I^MMiMi-Uiilizaikm  Sectioa  '  >^  . 
^: -C^iMtr  for  VocatioMl  Education 
.   Ofeib  State  Unhreni^ 

^>  I9W  Kenny  Rd.  ■   ^  .  .  . 

Cohimbua,  Ohio  43210 
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An  instructional  unit  JesifincJ  to  vase  rfw  transition  of 
1 1th  and  I2th'gra(lo  students  from  school  to  wvrk 


This,  instructional  unii,  Copin^iJn  the  World  of  Work:  Practice  in  Problem  Solvin*^,  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  deficit  in  viable  techniques  available  to  help  students  acquire 
coping  skills  that"will  facilitate  their^  transition  from  school  to  work.  The  unit  brdesigned:  (I) 
to  acquaint  students  with  the  range  of  work  entry  and  .job  adjustment  problems  they  will 
.encounter  in  m\\king  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  (2)  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
five-step  problem-solving  process,  (3)  to  apply  the  problem-solving  process  to  real-life 
simulated  practice  problems,  and  (4)  to  apply  the  problem-solving  process  to  real  problems 
outside  the  classroom.  The  unit  is  evolved  from  specific  behavioral  objectives  and  Involves 
c\\ch  student  in  a  variety  of  structured  group  experiences  such  as*  role  playing,  sociodramas, 
brainstorming  exercises— to  aid  them  in  discovering,  their  own,  individual  courses  of  action  in' 
solving  simulated  problems.  ^ 

The  five-step  pcoblem-solving  process  involves:  (I.)  Diagnosing  the  problem,  (2) 
generating  alternative  solutions.  (3)  evaluating  the  solutions,  (4)  choosing  a  solution,  and  (5) 
validating  (testing)  the  solution. 

Included  v/ith  the  unit  are  a  self-instructional  manual  for^  the  instructor,  student  guides, 
filmstrips,  transparencies,  and  all  handout  materials.  The  unit  is  designed  for  I  Ith-  and  12th- 
grade  sluclents.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Smce  the  unit  addressee  a  heretofore  unattended  area,  it 
ma>  best  be  explained  b>  listing  tl^e  titles  and  page  lengths 
of  the  manual.  Each  of  the  five  steps  in  the  five  step 
problem -M>Ivmg  process  has  been  further  broken  down  into 
more  easil)  assimilated  parts,  Th».:  following  list  is  current 
as  of  the  date  of  this  cntr>  but  ma>  be  altered  during  the 
final  revision  process 

Introductic^n 

I  Foreword  (3  pages) 

II.  Student  Behavioral  Objectives  (2  pages) 

III.  Student  Oneutation  to  the  Unit  (7  pages) 
\\\  Discussion  Questions  (I  page) 

V  Outhnje  of  the  Kive-wStep  Problem-Solving  Process  (I 
page)  ^  / 

Content  and  Process 

.  VI.  Step  I-A— Work  Knlry^and  Job  Adjustment 
Probli;ms  ( L9  pages)'        *  . 

Vir  Ste|n-Fi— Value  of  harly  Detection  and  Proper  ; 
DiagrtC^sis  ( 15  pages)  .  * 
VHl  Step- I-C— Causes' and  Symptoms  (24  pages-) 
IX.  Step  I-D—Infoi?mation, Sources  for  Problem 
Identificution  (30  pages), 

X  Step  l-h— Problem^  Writing  (10  pages)., 
'  XI.  Step  II  -  Generating  Solutions  { 15  pages)  ^ 

XII  Steps  III  and  IV  Evaluating  the  Choosing  Solutions 
(40  pages)      -  .       '  , 

XIII  Step  V  A    Validating  Solutions  (^3  pages) 

*  *   \\\.  Step  V  B    Practice  m  Problem  Solving '(  IH  pages)' 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND  Bt^NEFICIARlES  ^  " 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  this  product  will  be  I  Ith- 
and  I2th'grade  high  ^school  students.  Thb' in.structors 
involved  ma>  be  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  . 
paraprofessionals,  parents,  and  others  connected  with  high 
school  students.  This  is  easil>  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  the  instructoii's  manual,  which  is  self-instructional  iti 
nature.  Schools  that  will  use  the, unit  are  all  high 
schools— general,  vocational,  and  comprehensive^  Although 
the  product  is  cjiiefly  designed  to  an.swer  the  needs  of 
Nth-  and  I2th-grade  .students,  with  modifications  the  range* 
of  potential  beneficiaries  could 'include  9th-  and  lOth- 

*  graders,  college  students  (both  community  and  4-ycar 
institution.s),  postsecondary  technical/vocational  schools, 

'  community  an(|  State-level  training  centers,  and- 
correctionai/penal  in.stitutions. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

.  Ai  the  conclusion  of*this/unit,  .stud&nts  will  be  able:  (I) 
To  list  and  briefiy  describe  10-15  problems  con^monly  * 
encoUi)tered  in  the  transition  from -.school  to  work;  (?)  to 
detect^sitiiations  or  events  in  an  exercise  that  defjne  ' 
potential  and/oc  fully  developed  job*  adjustment  problems; 
(3)  to  identify  and  distinguish  between  causes  and 
.    symptoms  in  a  job  adjustment  problem;  (4)  to  identify 
information  source^,  and  raqk  and 'rate  their  accessibility 
and  value  in  a  jo.b  adjustment  problem,  (5)  to  develop, 
from  personal  experience  or  imagination,  a  case  study 
depicting  a  job  adjustment  problem  which  incorporates. 
c*ruses,  svinptoms,  and  inforinatign  sources  used  in 
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'  diagnosing  the  problem. 6(6)  to  list  alternative  solutions  fox 
a  job  adjustment  problem  and  est/blish  criteria  forim 
optimum  solution  to  a  job  adjustment  problem,  (Jj  to 
describe  the  information  needed  and  list  available  source^ 
of  infurination  necessarv  to  implement  a  given  solution  to  a 
job  adjustment  problem,  (8)  to  rank,  their  solutions  in  ■ 
terms  of  the  feasibilit)  for  implementation  and  usefulness 
for  solving  a  jot)  adjustment  problem,  (9)  to  choose. a 
soluti^Hi  to  a  job  adjustment  prU^lem'^and  state  reasons  for 
selecting  that  solution  which  will  include  references  to  the 
feasihilitv  and  usefulness  rankings  of  the  solution:  (10)  to 
validate  attempted  solutions  bv  comparing  their  results  with 
"previouslv  established  criteria,  and  (1.1)  to  recycle  through 
,  the  problem -solving  process  when  it  is^  determined  that  an 
atteinp>ed  solution  Jias  failed.  "  ^  ' 

\  ^  \      ^  . 

PArrERNS  OF  USE 

This  instructional  unit  ma\  >e  used /with  n  variety  of 
curricular  areas  such  as  Hnglisji:  any  vocational  education 
course,  career  education  eoiirscv,  or  group  guidance.  It 
must  be  used  sec|uentialK\  AH  materials  are  provided 
(excluding  audiovisuaLdevices)  for  30  students.  The 
package  is  completely  reusable  witH  spirit  masters  being 
provided  for  any  tonsummable  items.  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  PROViSIONS 

There  is  no  formal  test  provided,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  principalh  work-bound  Nth-  and  12th- 
grade  students  be  considered  in  using  this  unit.  In  addition, 
written  exercises  based  on  behavioral  objectives  are 
provided  throughout.  These  can  be  used  as  graded 
exercises  b>  the  instructor 


TiiME  rp:quirements 

The  minimum  lime  limits  involved  arc  10  class  periods 
of  45  minutts  each  The  unit  may  be  easily  expanded  to 
20  periods  of  the  same  lengthy  with  the  materials  included 
in  the  unit  Using  recommended  supplemental  materials 
from  other  publishc^rs.  the  unit  can  be  developed  into  a  30 
period  course  It  is  recommended  that  the  .unit  be  used  , 
daily  and  notjntcrruptcd  (except  by  holidays)  until  its 
completion  As  h<,)ted  earlier,  the  instructional  unit  is  ' 
totally  self  instructional  for  the  instructor  and  req.ujres 
approximately  10  hours  of  self-preparation. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

There  are  no  special  equipment,  faciliftes,  services,  or 
organizational  requirements  necessary  to  implement  this, 
unit  The  unit  comes  with  all  ncjcessary  materials  for  30 
students  and  is  reusable  All  consumm«hle  items  are 
printed  on  spirit  masters  so  that  those  items  can  be* 
^duplicated  as  many  times  as  necessary.  .  ^ 

^iyijnmary  Cost  Information 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  umt  per  3()-student 
-classroom  will  l^e  S75-SI00  One  complete  set  qf  matefials' 
will  be  provided  at.  this'  price,  bu^  additional  replacementst? 
eg,  student  guides,  instru'cior'sHriianuals,  can  be  purchased 
individually  as  .the  need  arises.'^ 

PersonnelJ^equired  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
One  instructor  who  can  be  a  teacher,  counselor,  parent, 

paraprbfessional,  administrator,  or  other  interested  person' is 
*  required,  ten  hoprs  of  self-instruction  are  required, 

together  with  minimal  skills  in  leading  sn^all  discussion  * 
'  groups^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  \? 

This  prpduct'^has  been  pilot  tested  at  a  local^vocational 
school  and  has  underg6ne  formative  product  engineering 
testing  at  the  same  school  a  year  after  the  pilot'  test. 
Undergoing  revisions  for  thp  summative  product 
engineering  pha'se  of  testing  involved  a  major  decision  ' 
event  review  and  both'  interij^il  and  external  consultants. 
The  formative  phase  was  accomplished  with  staff  members 
used  as  observers  only  while  the  summative  phase  had  no 
staff  assistance  except  for  the  administration  of  the  pretest 
and  posttest  Clearly,  the  product  is  transportable.  All 
student  and  instructor  critique  forms  indicated  positive 
feelings  about  the  usefulness  of  the  product,  but  most 
responses  indicated  that  the  unit  was  "too  long  and 
boring."  As  a  result,  the  essential  unit  length  is  being 
reduced,  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  behavioral 
objectives. 

The  materials  demonstrate  no  forms  of  sexual,  racial,  or 
general  social  biases,  this  fact  being  based  on  verbal  and 
written  reports  by  instructors,  sStudents,  and  consultants. 

Additionally,  no  main  or  side  effects  that  could  be 
construed  as  producing  harm  were  noted  by  any  teacher  or 
observer  during  the  pilot  test*  formative  product 
engineering  phase,  or  summative  product  engi^ermg-phase - 
of  testing.  Since  no  other  strategy  exists  that  addresses  this 
problem  and  this  group  of  users*  there  car?  be  no  common 
comparison  alternatives. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPlCffeNT 

Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


%slruclor*s  manual 

1  per  instructor  ^ 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

Student  guides 

1  per  student 

To  be  announced 

Reiisable 

Filmstrips 

2  per  set 

^     3.60  per  set 

Reusable 

K 

Sound  cassettes  / 

'   2  per  set 

4.00  per  set 

Reusable 

Spirit  masters  of  all  consumable  items  " 

1  se( 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

(handouts,  self-checks,  etc.) 

Transparencies 

1  set 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

Storage  box  for  materials 

1  per  set 

To  be  announced 

'''Reusable^ 

Storage  box  for  filmstrips  and  cassettes 

1  per  set 

To  be  announced 

Reusable  ^ 

developer/author': 

Center  for  Vocational  Edacation 
•Ohio  State  UnWefMty 
1S»60  Kenny,  fct  . 
1  Columbut.  Ohio  43210 

Roljert-E.  Caapbell,  Frogrtm  Director  "^^ 

^VAiLABiLrnr 

'.  Tbe  conpletdti  awterials  wffl  be  nvaitable  nationaUy  oh . 
Dvcenber  l.*lj975;1ima  tcvMom  ire  currently/ underway, 
lie  product  p  imder  develofNeteftfl  copyr^t^to  the 
jCamtt  for.Vocaiiniial  Educatioii  ^nted  .bf  ihcnNational 
iiMlute  of  EduartMM.  Fmal  copyrigbt  and  puMwher 
lafimnatkm  wHI-Im:  avaiiaMe  fall  1975. 
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A  teacher  gtiidc  to  encourage  students  in  grades  1-3  to 
deal  with  an  expanded  idea  of  self 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
\iodeL  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curricuhim  materials  for  grades  K.|2,  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
.awareness  and  exploration. 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in 
the  guide  contains  the  student  s  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's  ' 
'preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

<^  Within  the  context  oi  .amily  and  school,  students  in  primary  grades  are  encouraged  to 
(leal  with  an  expanded  idea  of  self.  This  self  beconies  aware  of  its  involvement  in  an' 
institution  called  family  and  of  the  many  different  roles  played  by  family  members  to  achieve 
a^  variety  of  goals  Jnterdependency -and  responsibility  are  explored.  These  basic  concepts  are 
then  applied  to  another  familiar  institution,  the  school.  The  concept  of  occupational  roles  is 
carefully  developed.      «  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

V  ,  ' 

Subject  areas  for  v^hich  the  materials  ni  this  guide  have, 
potential  are  so(;ial  studies  and  language  arts. 

The  to(>ics  covered  in  this  guide  are.  Family  structure  and 
activities  performed  in  the  home,  interrelationships  of 
famil>  functions,  intcrdef.endenu^  and  responsibility  in  the 
faniilv,  role  performance  in  the  home,  family  members  and 
their  jobs,  living  in  a  s<^ool,  children  in  a  school,  school 
functions  and  occupational  roles,  and  interdependcncy  and 
responsibility  injhe  school. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students  . 
in  gnidips  1  --3. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in  grtides  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  thp  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  niiiltigrade 
grcHjpings  and  the  open  classroom. 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  student  completing  the*  learning  sets  in  this  guide 
wiir  (I)  Explore  hou:  the  structure  of  a  family  affects  the 
way  it  functions:  (2)  demonstrate*  an  awareness  that  family 
functions  are  interrelated  and  based  on  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor;  ("3)  become  aware  that  since  famil> 
members  are  interdependent,  they  are  responsible  to  one 
another;  (4)  recogni7e  and  describe  characteristics  of  a 
role  performance  in  ♦the  family;  (5)  become  aware  of  the 
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jobs  that  family  members  perform  outside  the  family;  (6) 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  school's  physical  structure  as 
it  relates  to  a  variety  of  school  members  performing 
various  school  functions;  (7)  define  student  roles  performed 
in  school  and  identify  relationships  between  the  students' 
family  roles  and  schopi  roles;  (8)  gain  information  about 
occupational  roles  performed  in  the  school  and  develop 
understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  occupational  roles  are 
similar  to  living  patterns  within  the  home;  and  (9) 
recognize  that  interdependcncy  and  mutual  responsibility 
are  necessary  components  of  living  together  in  a  school 
community.  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  • 

The  teacher  will  find  activities 'adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can 'be  used  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  coosider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach,  to  assessment. 

ASSESSi!4ENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  When  concepts  treated  arc 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
•growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  jstages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  classes^ 
the  teachers  guide  ^suggests  that  tmie  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

"In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher  s  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers.' 

L'se  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  oricptation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  ma>  wjsh  to  review  some  methods  and 
^  strategies  with  which  the>  feel  uncomfortable 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originall>  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  Cilreer  education  materials  for 


grades  K-12.  Working  wit^i  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  df.pilot  tcssting  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center.  ^"'^^^ 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  s^vcxrtil  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  Of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concer;iing 
^e  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students;  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Gost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Myself  and  Others  at  Home  anH  Scfwol         1  per  teacher 


' '  loo 


Reusable 


DEVELOP£R/AUTH01: 

Center  for  Voortkmal  Educatio;i 
Otwy  State  .IJiiiverii^ 
4960  Kenny  Rd.  , 
Columtnis,  Ohio  43210  ^ 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

AVAILABILITY  '      7  ' 

The  teacher^  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  it  claimed  until  January  1,  1977.  Myself  and 
Others  at  Home  and  School  is  available  from: 

Product  Utilization  Section  . 

Center  for  Voctiional  Education 

Ohio  State  Univerri^ 

1960  Kenny  Rd.  * 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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CAREER  COUNSELING 


SELF  APPRAISAL  FOR  DECISIOtT^AKING 
AND  CAREER  PLANNING 


RD  080  020 


A  teacher  guide  intended^to  lead  the  secondary-level 
student  to  self  awareness 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Compkehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
Model,  this  teacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-12.  T^he  theme  of  the  guidebook  is  career 
awareness  and  exploration., 

The  guide  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  students  that  focDs  on  various  ' 
elements  of  career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  ip 
the  guide  contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a' resource  list,  the  teacher's 
preparation  tasks,  the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary 
programs. 

The  learning  experiences  in  this  teacher's  guide  are  intended. to  lead  the  secondary-level 
student  to  self-awareness,  particularly  in  relation  to'  the  student's  interests,  aptitudes, 
achievements,  and  values.  Each  student  has,  the  opportunity  to  explore  processes  of  planning 
and  the  prerequisites  for  career  decisions.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  whicnMhe  materials  in  this  guide  h.ivc 
potential  are.  English,  language  arts,  social  studies,  and 
communications. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  guide  are.  Personal  interests 
and  achievenfients,  personal  and  societal  values, 
understanding  success,  prerequisites  for  careers  such  as 
interests,  abilities,,  and  achievements,  exploring  the 
decisionmaking  process,  values,  rteeds,  and  lifestyle, 
occupational  costs,  rewards,  and  characteristics,  and  job 
applications  and  interviews. 

INTENDED  USERS  ANf)  BENEFICIARIES 

The' materials  in  this  guide  were  developed  for  students 
in  grades  9-12. 

Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachefs  in  grades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff  development 
personnel  irt^^schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts.  The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to 
multigrade  groupings  and  the  open  classroom.  ^ 

COAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learning  sets  ifi  this  guide 
will.  (1)  Identify  individual  interests  fend  achievements  in 
order  to  understand  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to 
past  experience;  (2)  identify  personal  and' social  values  and 
consider  them  with  respect  to  interests  and. abilities  as  a 
means  of  developing  self  awareness  and  understanding  of 
values,  (3)  examine  factors  which  lead  to  or  hinder  success 
in  order  to  develop  the  understanding  and  sensitivity  to 
cope  effectively  with  both  success  and  failure;  (4)  anal>/e 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  oneself  and  others  in  relation 
to  achievements  as  a  means  of  recognizing  that  each 
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individual  possesses  a  unique  combination  of  interests  and 
abilities,  (5)  develop  skill  in  assessing  oneself  in  relation  to 
the  environment  as  a  means  of  setting  reasonable  and 
<  obtainable  goals  while  realizing  that  goals  may  need  to  be 
modified  in  response  to  a  changing  environment^  (6) 
become  aware  that  personal  values  determine  the  standard 
of  living  which  an  individual  may  wish  to  attain  and  that 
the  rewards  of  a  job  vary  with  the  requirements  and 
responsibilities  of  the  job;  (7)  examine  specific 
characteristics  of  occupations  in  order  to  make  tentative 
^decisions  about  long-range  career  possibilities  and  ^ 
determine  what  is  currently  required  to  achieve  thbm;  and 
(8)  simulate  an  employment  interview  in  order  to  gain 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  appearance,  speakipg 
ability,  general  self-confidence,  and  preparation  fo^^e 
interview.  ^  .  ,S 

/ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^  ' 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  additbn,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others  or  can  be  used  as  a  complete., unit  of 
study.  The  teacher*s  guide  explains  its  format  but'urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
interests,  an^  learning  abilities  necessitate  change:  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified,  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

\ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  leart^ing  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measi^re  learning.  When  concepts  treated*  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  aiid 
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growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
sludenrs  lo  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages.  ^  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  keeping  with  the  premise  of  variability  among  chisses, 
the  teacher  s  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  withih  th\j  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  by  some  teachers  will  improve  wit^h 
an  orientation  as  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-I2.  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pjlot  testing  and  rqvisiOn  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several,  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from*  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materiajs  is  available  from  the' 
developer,       •    *  . 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  werq  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data,  ThiS  effort  included  a  review  of  . 
sex^  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bi^as;  they  maj  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  .students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations. 


MATERIALS  AND.  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


cms  J 


Ouantiiy  Needed 


Cosi  per  ItenNin 
DoILirs 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Self'Apprctisal  for  Decisionmaking  and  1  'per  teacher 

Career  Planning 


(!Mlcr  ftff  Vecalipiial  Education 
<iib  Stale  Univettlty 


5:50  Reusable 


HoliffI  El  TayloTt  I>it«^ 

Tke  |NKdtar%         arutt  odfiyriii^rted  in  1 974»  and 
ciwt^h^^^       January     1977.  telf^AppnUutl 
>br  llNdM^^  PImuUfig  k  available  Iront: 

Ccni^  for  Voealiaihal  Education 
.OMo  Stale  UbiycfsiHty  ^ 
I960  Kenny  Rd/ 
Cohimbuf,  O^io  43210 
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A  teacher  guide  to  learning  experiences  for  students  in 
grades  8*10  to  Increase  selfpcrceptian  and  Career 
.  awareness 


With  (he  fouiui'itidn  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  School  Based 
'jdel,  this  leacher's  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  ieachers  with  exemplary  « 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K  -  12,  The  theme  of  the  guidebook  is 
ca'reer  awareness  and  exploration. 

It  consists  of  sets  of  Jearning  experiences  for  students  that  focus  on  various  elements  of 
career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in  a  guide 
contains  the  student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher's  preparation  tasks, 
the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summary  activities. 

Self-perception  is  significant  particularly  to  secondary  students  who  are  exploring 
occupations  and  experiencing  decisionmaking.  By  exan^ining  factors  that  influence  their 
feelings— including  values,  interests,  labilities,  and  achievements— students  form  a  composite  of 
themselves.  The  composite  may  or  may  not  be  validated  when  students  compare  tjie 
composite  with  others'  perceptions  of  themselves.  Discussions  about  goals  and  leisure 
activities  conclude  students'  indepth  look  at  Self  and  their  review  of  decisionmaking  skills. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
*  pott^ntial  are  guidanqe,  social  studies,  communications,  and 
home  economics.  ^  ' 

The  topics  covered  ii)  Understanding  Self  are:  Factors  that 
influence  feelings,  understanding  ourselves  and  others, 
exploring  occupations^  considering  occupational  goals, 
values  and  value  systems,  values  and  conflict  situations, 
deflning  and  setting  goals,  analyzing  characteristics  and  self- 
assessment,  and  leisure  time  and  self-understanding. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  * 

The  materials  in  Understanding  SclJ  were  developed  for 
students  in  grades  8-10. 

.  Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
teachers  in^^rades  K-12.  Other  possible  users  arc  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff-development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiarjes  a^e  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
groupings  and  o^en  cjassrooms. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  learnirjg  sets  in 
Understanding  Self  will.  ( I )  Identify  typical  reactions  to 
situations  as  a  means  of  developing  an  understanding  of 
which  factors  influence  one's  feelings;  (2)  develop  an 
awareness  of  one  s  individual  characteristics  as  a  means  of 
<icquiring  a  fuller  understanding  of  self,  (3)  become  aware 
of  the  concepts  of  personality  and  self  image  as  a  means  of 
impruvmg  understanding  of  oneself  and  others,  (4)  bccumc 
familiar  with  potentially  salisfymg  careers  as  a  step  toward 


finding  an  occupation  that  completnents  one's  self-concept; 
(5)  identify  likes  and  dislikes  related  to  occupational  goals 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  that  interests  influence  career 
satisfaction;  (6)  expand  the  cbncept  of'**value"  to  rank 
one's  personal  values  and  recognize  that  values  are  unique 
to  each  individual  jn  uruer  to  develop  further  an 
understanding *of  self;*  (7)  recognize  thai  values  and 
emotional*  responses  arc  interrelated  anu  that  awareness  of 
such  interrelationships  is  useful  in  identifying  problems  a^d 
their  possible  solutions;  {^)  expand  the  concept,  of  **goal," 
and  recognize  the  types   pd  purposes  of  goals  and  the 
influence  they  have  on  a^i  individual  in  developing 
understanding  of  self;  (9)  become  aware  of  personal 
characteristics  in  order  to  evaluate  oneself  in  relation  to 
one's"  goals;  and  (10)  identify  one's  leisur^j  activities  and 
explore  reasons  for  pursuing  them  in  an  effort  to  round  out 
understanding  of  self. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings;  some  optional  activities  involve  students 
in  community  locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others,  or  can  be^u^ed  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher's  guide  'explains  its  format  ))ut  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs, 
.interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change.  Student 
objectives  and  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
modified;  the  teacher  can  bc'selectivq  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning.  Where  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
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consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  teacher  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at' various  stages, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

In  tpping  with  the  premise  of  variabifity  among  classes, 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 


'   IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

In  the  explanation  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction'  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  cases,  this  orientation  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
teachers  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategies 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  materials  b>  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education  Teachers  ma>  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Originally,  the  center  contracted  with  six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 
grades  K-12,  Working  with  the  site  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matri^c  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials.  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences 
coordinated  by  the  center. 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  were 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer. 

After  field  testing  by  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  daia.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex,  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.  Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias,  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students,  they  are 
transportable,  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  considerations,. 


\ 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Itcti)!.       ^                     ,  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in            Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 
 '_  Dollars                       and  Cost  from  Distributor 

Understandina  Self                                I  per  teacher        "  5.50  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTlfOR: 

Center  for  Vocitionjil  Education 
'    Ohio  State  University 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  - 

Robert  E,  Tayior,  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  teacher's  guides  were 'copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  January  1,  1977. 
Understanding  Self  is  available  from: 
Product  Utilization  Section 
Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Ohio  State  University  •  » 
1960  Kenny  Rd. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210  v ) 
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YOUR  PERSONALITY.  YOUR  HEALTH. 
YOUR  JOB 


A  teacher  guide  to  learning  experiences  for  students 
I  grades  6*-/  / )  (hat  fik'us  on  utrious  elements  of  career 
'  education 


With  the  foundation  provided  by  the  Comprehensive  Career  lulucdtion  School  Based 
Model,  tiiis  teachers  guide  is  one  of  those  developed  to  provide  teachers  with  exemplary 
career  education  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K  •  1 2.  I  he  theme  of  the  guidebook  is 
career  awareness  and  exploration, 

.    It  consists  of  sets  of  learning  experiences  for  stud^ents  that  focus  on  various  elements  of 
career  education,  including  beginning  competency  and  skills.  Each  learning  set  in  a  guide 
contains  the  ^student's  objective,  an  overview,  a  resource  list,  the  teacher^s  preparation  tasks, 
the  learning  activities,  and  some  suggestions  for  evaluation-summar>A  activities. 

Although  some  of  the  guides  deal  indirectly  with  topics  such  as  communication  and 
factors  influencing  behavior,  this  guide  amplifies  these  topics  for  secondary  students)  In 
addition,  the  student  Is  encouraged  to  develop  a  thoughtful  approach  to  setting  meaningful 
standards  (for  personal  hygiene,  nutrition,  and  diet)  and  maintaining  physical  fitness  in  work. 
Two  other  topics  considered  in  greater  detail  are  work  satisfaction  and  rights  and 
responsibilities.  '  '  /  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  for  which  the  materials  in  this  guide  have 
potential  are  health,  communications,  and  guidance 

The  topics  covered  in  Your  Person(dity\  Your  Health, 
Your  Job  are^  Nonverbal  communication,  personal  hygiene, 
nutrition  and  djet,  physical  fitness  and  work,  self- 
satisfaction  and  work  satisfaction,  and  rights  and 
resp9n$ibilities. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIESI 


,   «     The  materials  m  Your  Personalit),  Your  Health,  Your  fob 
^     were  creYelt>ped  for  students  in  grades  8-11. 

.  I  Potential  users  of  career  education  teacher's  guides  are 
-teachers. in  grades  K-li.  Other  possible  users  are  teacher 
educators  in  colleges  and  universities,  staff-development 
personnel  in  schools,  and  personnel  in  State  departments  of 
' education. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  arc  the  students  who  will  be 
influenced  by  the  creative  activities  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  learning  experiences  are  adaptable  to  multigrade 
V  groupings  and  open  classrooms. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  students  completing  the  l^^arning  sets  in  Your 
Personality,  Your  Health,  Your  Job  will:  ( I )  Become  familiar 
with  nonverbal  commuaication  and  its  role  in  relationships 
with  others  as  a  means  of  increasing  self-awareness,  (2) 
describe  and  discuss  the  major  influences  in  one  s  own  life 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  recognition  of  those  influences 
and  appreciation  for  their  important  role  in  the  process  of 
"becoming'*;  (3)  examine  personal  hygiene  ardvertisements 
and  discuss  the  importance  of  personal  hygiene  to  the 
individual  as  a  means  of  cultivating  objectivity  toward 
commercial  influences  on  us  and  developing  personally 
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relevant^tandards  of  hygiene;  (4)  compare  typical  and 
recommended  teenage  diets  in  order  to  develop  awareness 
of  the  need  for  food  that  contributes  to  a  nutritional  diet; 

(5)  analyze  the  role  of  physical  fitness  in  occupational 
success  and  identify  habits  that  promote  physical  fitness, 

(6)  analy/.c  an  occupation  in  terms  of  its  demands, 
rewards,  and  siitisfifctions  as  a  means  of  developing 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  self-satisfaction  and 
work  satisfaction  in  attaining  a  rewarding  lifestyle;  and  (7) 
discuss  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  worker,  especially 
in  relation  to  work  satisfaction  and  self-satisfaction,  in 
ordei  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  benefits  to 
the  worker  and  to  society. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  teacher  will  find  activities  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
^classroom  settings,  some  optional  activities  involv.e  students 
in  community' locations.  In  addition,  these  materials  can 
supplement  others,  or  can  be  uj^ed  as  a  complete  unit  of 
study.  The  teacher*s  guide  explains  its  format  but  urges  the 
teacher  to  consider  modification  when  student  needs,  ^ 
interests,  and  learning  abilities  necessitate  change  Student 
objectives  an3  the  order  of  presenting  the  sets  can  be 
'  modified;  the  teacher  can  be  selective  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  approach  to  assessment. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

rn  the  explanation  of  format,  the  guide  describes  its 
approach  to  evaluation  of  students.  Each  learning  set 
provides  several  options  for  assessment,  including  specific 
exercises  to  measure  learning  Where  concepts  treated  are 
subject  to  individual  interpretation,  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
consider  recording  observations  of  student  learning  and' 
growth.  The  suggestion  is  madeUhat  the  teach^^r  allow 
students  to  evaluate,  review,  explain,  and  critique  their  own 
work  at  various  stages. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS  .  , 

In  keeping' with  the  premise -of  vaHability  among  bhisses. 
the  teacher's  guide  suggests  that  time  limits  be  set  by  the 
teacher. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCIfDURES 

In  the  exphination  of  format  and  introduction  of  each 
learning  set,  guidelines  offer  direction  to  the  teacher.  In 
most  eascs,_  this  orieritation  is  sufficient  explanation  \ox  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  materials.  The  methods  and  strategics 
used  are  those  within  the  repertoire  of  most  teachers. 

Use  of  the  maleriajs  by  some  teachers  will  improve  with 
an  orientation*  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  career 
education.  Teachers  may  wish  to  review  some  methods  and 
strategies  with  which  Jhey "feel  uncomfortable.  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS'  ^ 

Originally,  th^  center  contracted  with  .six  local 
educational  sites  to  develop  career  education  materials  for 


grades  K-12,  Working  with  the  ^te  personnel,  the  center 
developed  a  matrix  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
materials,  The  curriculum  products  that  followed  went 
through  a  series  of  pilot  testing  and  revision  experiences  • 
coordinated  by  t))e  center.  ^ 

The  teacher's  guides  referred  to  in  this  catalog  .were . 
developed  from  the  original  products  that  were  field  tested 
in  several  geographical  areas  and  with  students  from  a 
variety  of  economic  backgrounds.  Information  concerning 
the  field  tests  of  the  original  materials  is  available  from  the 
developer,         ^  |^ 

After  field  testing  by"  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
staffs,  the  original  products  were  revised  and/or  rewritten 
to  reflect  field  test  data.  This  effort  included  a  review  of 
sex  and  racial  biases  in  the  materials.-'^ Consequently,  the 
materials  appear  to  display  no  social  bias;  they  may  be 
adapted  to  special  needs  and  interests  of  students:  they  are 
transportable;  and  they  are  based  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  considerations.  ♦ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT' 


Required  Items 


Ouaniity  Nuudal 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars  . 


\our  Versonalu)\  Your  Health,  Your  Job       I  per  teach 


7.50 
— 


Repi^icemcnt  Raic 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:       ^  ^ 

ff*  • 

Center  for  Vocational  Educ^^tion 
•  Ohio  State  University  '  ,  . 

1960  Kenny  Rd.  •        ,  * 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210'  "  '. 

.  Robert  E.  Taylor,.  Director' 
AVAn^llLITY  .  ,  . 

The  teacher's  guides  were  copyrighted  in  1974,  and 
copyright  ii  claimed  until  January  I,  1977.         v  r 

Your  PtnonajHty^  Your  Health,  Your  Job  is  avcilabic  from: 

Product  Utiliaatibn  Section  ' 

Center^for  Vocational  Education 

Ohio  State  University 
'  1960  Kenny  Rd,  ,  ^ 

'Cohimbus,  Ohio  43210  ; 


\  > 
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A  ViKathmal  guidance  system  desigtwd  to  provide 
effective,  tlieoreticall  v  baied  ^ndancc  at  a  low  cost  , 

The  SelfDiroQi^d  Career  Program  (SDC)  is  a  vocational  guidance  system  designed  to 
provide. effective,  theoretically^ based  guidance  at  a  low  cost  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
counselor  time.  SDC  consists  of  the  following  materials  for  students:  (I)  Instruction  sheet, 
which  explains  the  program  and  tells  a  student  how  to  proceed;  (2)  SDS  assessment  booklet, 
which  provides  a  vocational  guidance  experience  that  a  student  undergoes  individually  for 
about  I  hour,  (3)  occupations  finder,  which  lists  a  total  of  456  occupations  that  are  coded 
according  to  the  theoretical  system  used  in  the  SDS;  (4)  checklist,  wh'ch  helps  a  student 
check  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  the  SDS  experience;  and  (5)  occupational  outlook 
handbook,  which  provides  comprehensive  descriptions  of  jobs  artd  careers. 

'  The  above  describes  the  basic  SDC  program.  The  program  manual  contains  instructions 
and  suggestions  to  supplement  and  integrate  the  program  with  other  materiaFs— Krumboltz 
experience  kits.  Career  Planning  Manual  (Cosgrave  and  Dick),  Deciding  (CEEDB),  and  SRA 
occupational  briefs.  The  manual  also  contains  instructions  for  organizing  counseling  materials 
using  the  theory  upon  which  the  SDC  program  is  based. 

'     The  program  requires  that  one  counselor  be  available  for  consultation  with  those 
students  or  adults  who  desire  further  guidance  after  undergoing  the  SDC  experience. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S)  . 
The  SDC  program  is  applicable  to  career  guidance. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Counselors  and  guidance  personnel  in  junior  a,nd  senior 
high  schools  and  colleges  ci\n  serve  as  ^'managers**  of  the 
SDC.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the  SDC  are  the 
students  in'junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  colleges  The 
reading  grade  level  of  the  SDC,  the  interest  inventory 
incorporated  in  the  SDC,  is  7th-grade  reading  level 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  . 

> 

There  are  dot  enough  counselors  to  provide  vocational 
guidance  for  everyone,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  sufficient 
funds  for  this  traditional  form  of  help  will  ever  be 
available.  Counselors  need  a  vocational  guidance  system 
that  will  multiply  their  time  and  talent  so  that  a  single 
counselor  can  cope  with  a  large  population  of  students  or 
adults.  The  extension  of  vocational  help  to  all  who  need  it 
must  be  accomplished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in 
materials,  equipment,  and  training  tilne.  And,  equally 
lmportant^  any  new  system  should  possess  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  validity  and  client  effectiveness.  These  are  the 
goals  of  the  SDC  program, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  student  materials  should  be  arranged  on  a  table  or 
desk  in  the  order  listed  in  the  narrative  description. 
"  Depending  on  need,  opportunity,  and  finlancial  resources, 
one  or  more  layouts  could  be  located  in  app'roprfate  places 
(e.g.,  counseling  offices,  libraries,  student  study  rooms).  A 
.sign  should  identify  the  system  and  invite  students  to  use 


it.  Also,  a  sign-in  sheet  may  be  included  so  that  the 
number  of  students  u^ing  the  materials  pan  be  recorded 
and  the  system  monitored  and  evaluated. 

The  student's  first  step  is  to  pick  up  an  instruction  sheet. 
After  reading  the  instructions,  the  student  proceeds  as 
follows;  ^  ' 

Step  I— Takes  iv  copy  of  the  SDC  and  a  copy  of  the 
occupations  finder.  The  student  reads  the  instructions  on 
the  outside  cover  of  SDC  and  then  begins  the  guidance 
experience  by  filling  out  the  occupational  daydreams 
section.  The  student  works  through  the  booklet  and 
computes  the  summary  code.  This  code  identifies  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  mterests,  competencies,^ 
experience,  and  |elf-concept.  Proceeding,  the  student  Is 
instructed  to  search  the  occupations  finder  to  see  which 
occupations  match  the  summary  code.  These  are  the 
occupations  that  are  best  suited  to  the  student's  particular 
characteristics.  A  list  is  made  of  these  occupations. 

Step  2— The  student  then  takes  a  copy  of  the  sheet 
entitled  "Making  the  SDS  Work  for  You/'  Usjng  this  ; 
sheet,  the  student  rechecks  the  work  in  the  assessment 
booklet,*  is  reminded  to  search  the  occupations  finder  for 
all  permutations  of  the  summary  code,  and  is  reminded 
that  the  list  of  occupations  should  number  at  least  five. 
The  student  is  then  instructed  to  compare  the  summary 
code  to  the  code  of  the  occupational  choice  that  was 
initially  made  in  the  assessment  booklet.  If  the  summary 
and  choice  codes  match  exactly  or  are  reasonably 
convergent,  the  student  proceeds  to  the  next  step  If  the 
bodes^are  very' divergent,  the  student  is  instructed  to  see  a 
counselor. 

Step  3— The  students  whose  codes  are  convergent,  move 
to  thb  next  step.  They  lock  up  the  occupations  they  have 
listed  in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  The  handboj^ 
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gives  them  relevant  information  abcHit  the  occupations, 
including  a  job  description*  how  much  training  is  required, 
^and  so  forth. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  SDC  manual  includes,  as  appendix  B.  a  series  of 
evaluation  strategies  for  determining  the  ef/ects  of  the  SDC 
program  on  students.  ^ 
'  The  evaluation  activities  are  grouped  i{ito  three  levpis, 
according  to^tl^e  research  sophistication.  Level  J  consists;  of 
easily  collected  indications  of  popularity  of  the  SDC  and 
satisfaction  with  it.  Level  II  involves  somewhat  more 
^ifficult-to-Jollect  measures  of  the  quality  of  assistarice 
offereil  by  tf^e  SDC  to  the  students  and  counselors.  Finally, 
fevcl  III  suggests  research  plan^  for  testing  constructs  of  the 
theory  upon  which  the  SDC  is  based.  The  three'levels  are 
suggested  to  assist  in  planping  evaluations  in  accordance 
with  local  resoiicces-  Personnel  time,  training,  and  tundsl 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SDC  program^requires  approximately  2.  hours  to  be 
completed  by  a  student.  ^ 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  student  materialj?  should  be  arranged  un  a  tabje  or 
dcKk  in  the  ord.cr  li.sted  in  the  narrative  descrfption. . 
Depending  on  need.  opportunit>,  and  financial  resourccj., 
one  or  more  la>outs  could  be  located  M)i  appropriate  places 
(e.g.,  counseling  offifces,  libr^aries,  student  study  rooms).  A 
sign  should  identify  the  system  and  invite  students  to  use 
it. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  SDC  consists  of  printed  instruction  sheets  ($0.05 
each,  maximum),  SDS  assessment  booklet  and  occupations 
finder  ($0  65  each,  bulk  ^brder]^,  SDS  checklist  sheets 
(SO  05  each,  maximum),  and  a'suppi)  of  (hcupatiimal 
Outlooh  Handbooks  (onl>  one  requirj.J  — S6.25  each).  The 
s?ii|jem  also  requires  a  homemade  sign  identif>ing  the 
program  ft>r  the  students  'Because  the  program  is  self 
directed  and  student  scor.ed,  no  scoring  or  cop>Ruter 
services  are  in\ol\ed/rhe  counselor  should  have  an  SDS^ 
manu'al  l$3).  DOT*volume  and  supplements  (most 
counselors  have  these)  As  an  example  of  total  estimated 
costs,  providing  e\er>  student  in  a  5Q0-member  junior  class 
with  vocatio^nal  guidance  under  the  SDC  piugrani  would 
cost  a  total' of  $359,  or  about  $0.07  a  studtlht.  This  . 
estimate  does  not  include  the  cost  of  counselor  timei'  nor 

\ 


does  It  attempt  to  compute  thp  savings  in  counselor  time 
as  compared  to  other  guidance  systems. 

*> 

PcrsortncI  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  SDC  program  is  designed  to  be  managed  by  one 
counselor.       ««  c       '  , 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  of  Harmlessness  •  ^l-O 

The  SDC  program  includes  a  student  checklist  to  assure 
that  the  student  uses  the  SDS  correctly  and  to  refer 
students  who  have  difficulty  to  their  counselor. 

Assurances  of  Sociah Fairness 

^  J* 

The  SDC  programNloes- not  perpetuate  racism,  sexrsm,  or 
other  biases.  There  is  no  differentia)  treatment  of  students 
b>  race,  se.\.  or  other  category.  Numerous  jftudies  of  the 
,in\entorylJsed  in  the  SDC  program  have  provided  an 
empirical  basis  for  proclaiming  t|ie  instrument  to  be  se.x- 
fair. 

0  I  • 

Assurances  of  Replicability  or  Transportability 

The  SDC  program  has  been  used  xn^ix  girls*  high  school 
in  jBaltimore,  with  the  manager  of  the  .systeii/  being  alon6 
in  its  applicationi  The  manager  and  the  stucfents  reported* 
the  program  to  be  successful.  The  SDS.  used  in  the  SDC 
program,  has  been  used  with  over  300,000  students. 
Approximatel>  6,000  copies  of  the  SDC' manual  have  been 
distributed,  on  request,  to  counseling  personnel. 

Claiyis  of  Effectiveness 

The  installption  of  the  SDC  progrijm  in  Seton  High 
School  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  well-received  by  the 
students  andJielpful  to  them.  Sister  Marie  Yetter,  who 
managed  the  program,  found  that  the  program  helped  to 
provide  more  guidance  to  more  students. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  SDS  (the  iiKventory  used  m  the  ' 
SDC  program)  has  been  documented  th'rough  research 
studies  that  show  thAt  the  SDS  increases  the  number  of 
occupations  being  considere(|  and  increases  satisfaction  and 
certajnt>  about  vocational  plans.  A  recent  study  found  that 
the  SDS  provided,  by  itself,  career  guidance  equally 
effective  to  that  given  b>  trained  counselors.  Numerous 
validit)  and  rehabilit>  studies  support  the  effectiveness  of 
th(>^SDS  as  a  career  guidance  instrument. 

Another  measure  of  the  SDS*  effectiveness  is  the 
widespread  use  of  the  instrument.. In  1973,  the  SDS  was 
used  by  approximately  200,000  individuals;  in  1974.  it  was 
iised  by  approximately  300,000, 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  CW  per  Iteni  in 

VDollani 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  piffcrcnt 
from  Distribdtor 


Student  instruction  sheets  •  I  per  student 


Sclf-dircctcd  search  and  occupational  I  per  student 
finder              *  ^ 

Student  checklist  I  per  stmlent 

Occupational  outlook  handbook  I  per  program 


SDC  manual  I  per  counselor 

SDS  manual  .  I  per  counselor 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,*  i  and  liper  counselor 
II  plus  supplements 


i 


.05 


.60 

.05 

6.25 


To  be  aniibunced 
3.00. 


23.90 


[■ach  time  used 


llach  time  used 

Each  tjme^ised 
Rcusftble 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Reusable 


Consulting 
Psychologists  ^ress. 
577  College  Ave,. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
94306 


Supt,  of  Documents. 
U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D,C, 
20402 


Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 
577  CQlle'ge  Ave,, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
94306 

Supt.  of  Documents. 
U.S,  Govcrnmejpt 
Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D,C, 
20402 

^  


^Standard  counseling  office  reference. 


W  :^OpiMr  tot  SocW  Organintion  of  Schoob 
r:,''3m»  Hb^ciM  V^nkf  : 

g»-jwTii««ii  -cfcMiw  St; 

fy-! milii-      MM.  21311'! 


.  for  ''mm. -Vko^iagntliiie 
-tti'i  liP:^,-MnTi.irr' 

I.  M4.];i2it 
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I 


t^>n  M  C~()U!NJSf  I  IM(,  IN  (X)MM()l\;i  1  Y 


^  product  t/tat  allows  counselors  to'tram  themselves  to 


reuse  effective  career  counseliui^  leclunques 


This  pLtfcUwas  designed  for  counselors  ,who  help  adolescents  and  young  adults  in  their 
career  development.  Thirteen  distinct,  replicable  procedures  are  presented  for  helping  people 
niakc  and  miplemefnt  cart^er  plans.  Covered  are  such  career  tasks  as  choosing,  problem 
solving,  building  esteem,  and  managing  one's  time.  The  counseling  procedures  are  described  ^ 
in  detail  so  that  counselors  can  apply  theip  in  a  \cnlicable  manner  to  th'eir  own  clients.     .  ' 
Rephciition  enables  one  to  improv(j  counseling  and  establisK  accountability.  The  author 
describes  one  approach  for  achhTving  replicability  and  shows  how  to  employ  the  13 
procedures  so  that  they  am  be  replicated.  Methods  of  measuring  career  development  ;^nd 
research  pertinenl  \o  the  13  procedures  are  also  discussed  to  help^the  counselor  in  selecting 
between  procedures  and  in  evaluating  the  use  of  these  procedures. 

The  unique  aspects' of  this  product  are  that  counselors  canTrain  themselves 'to-rruse 
career-counseling  techniques  that  have  been  demonstrably  effective.  This  is  a  breakthrough 
for  counselors  who  heretofore  have  had  to  create  new  processes  for  each  client  because  they 
had  no  step^by-step  procedure  for  recycling  information  about  successful  counseling  sessions" 
The  product  stimulates  the  ^counselor  to  test  new  counseling  methods  and  provides  some  of 
the  tools  needed  for  evaluatiirfe  their  effectiveness. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

The  product  is  comprised  of  five  chapters,  the  titlJs  and 
^  page  lengths  of  these  chapters  are  as  follows; 

1.  Replicable  CounseJing  and  Its  Implications  (9  pages) 

2.  Counseling  Procedures  to  Aid  in  Career  Choice  (26 
pages) 

^  3  Counseling  Procedures  for  Resolving  Deficits  in 
Vocational  Development  (28  pages) 

4  Overview  of  Thirteen  Replicable  Career  Counseling 
Procedures  (7  pages) 

5,  Methods  of  Evaluating  Career  Development  (14 
pages) 

6.  Appendixes  (42  pages)  *  ,  . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  designed  particularly  for  use  by  counselors  of 
2-year  college  students,  this  product  is  equally  appropriate 
for  counselors  working  with  adolescents  and  young  adults 
in  other  settings  such  as  secondary  schools  or 
noninstitutional  youth-oriented  agencies. 

The  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will  be  helped  to 
make  intelligent  choiceh  based  on  knowledge  of  career 
requirements  in  relation  to  their  own  strengths. 

! 

GOAL(S)  OR  PUR!>OSE{S) 

The  purposes  oP  this  product  are  to  hielp  counselors:  (I) 
To^broaden  their  knowledge  of  effective  counseling 
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techniques,  (2)  to  select  those  procedures  that  arC  most 
appropriate  to  iheir  circum.*uimces,  (3)  to  replicate  thost 
procedures  with  their  own  cnonts;  an^  (4)  to  evaluate  their 
use  of  the  procedures. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  prodjict  can  be  used  independently  by  practiciVig 
counselors  for  their  own  professional  development  or  c;ui 
be  incorporated  into  a  preservice  or  inservice  counselor- 
training  prograhi. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  -  ^ 

•  ^ 

No  provisions. are  made  for  screening  users  or  evaluating, 
the  results  of  using  this  product. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

NO  time'  reiiuirements  are  suggested  m  connection  with 
the  use  o^  this  product. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  product  plans  arc  implemented  by  tQunselors  who 
train  themselves  by  reading  the  material.  The^  use  the 
produ.  t  as  a  training  manual  and  also  havejt  as  a  ready 
reference.  The  product  wps  developed  for  use  by 
counselors  and  no  specific  materials,  equipment,  or 
personnel  are  required  for  its  use  other  than  those  used  in 
typical  college-counseling  situations. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS. 

The  counseling  models  included  in  this  product  were 
selected  specifically  for  their  replicability,  and  neither  the 
developer  nor  the  publisher  has  received  reports  that  the 
models  cannot  be  replicated. 

The  materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  form  of 
sociaPbias  including  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping  (except 


for  occasional  use  of  the  generic  *'he**}.  This  assurapce  is 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  product  itse)f. 

No  evidence  is  availi^le  that  would  indicate  that  any  of 
the  counseling  procedures  presented,  when  used  as 
specified,  would  result  in'harm— physically,  psychologically, 
Or  otherwise— to  those  counseled. 


^WVELOrER/AiniiOR: 

EMC  Cleariiishouae  for  Junior  Colteges. 

Uniifmrkty  of  CaUfomla 

96  Powell  dbrary  Biiildinf      '  \  ' 

Lot  Ailtetei,  Cilif.,90024  "  \ 

iPharieftX.  Healy,  Froject  Director  .  , 

AVAaAMLlTY  ' 

Csrvrr  Couiwlifg  in  Community  CoUeges  was  published 
:  1ft  1973  And  if  currently  available  frofft^the  ^  .  ' 

publiiher/diftributor  tot  $7.95  (cloth)  or  $5.95  (papet). 

Cliariaf  C  Thomas,  Publisher     '  . 

Bannantgne  Hous* ,  ^ 

301-327  East  lawrence  Ave.  »  ^ 

SpringReW?  III.  62703 
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CAREER  GUIDANCE  RESOURCE  CENTER 


A  ^ddefor  those  who  wish  to  implement  the  research 
center  donccpt  in  cgreer  education 


This  monograph  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  for  practicing  counselors,  teachers,  and 
a^dministrators  who  wish  to  implement  the  resource  center  concept  in  tf\eir  local  school 
district  or  setting.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  supplementary  source  in  counselor  education  courses 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  dissemination  of  career  informatio^n.  The  monograph  was 
developed  on  the  belief  that  the  career  guidance  resource  center  is  the  vehicle  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  impro.ving  significantly  the  delivery  of  career  information  to  those 
persons  whb  need  these  services. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  major  functions  of  the  career' 
resource  center;  settings  in  which  the  career  resource 
center  can  be  used;  and  how  to  develop  and  establish  a 
career  r/isource  center,  including  basic  layout 
considerations,  equipment,  location,  materials,  staffing,  and 
procedures  for  evaluation, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  monograph  is  intended  for  staff  counselors 
participating  in  a  career  education  program;  dfrectors  of 
career  education-  or  career  guidance  programs;  counselor 
and  vocational  educators,  as.  well  as  graduate  students 
preparing  in  the  areas  of  vocationaP^ucation,  career 
education,  and  guidance  and  cbunselirtg. 


GOAUS)  OR  PURPQSE(S)  ' 

The  goal  of  this  inoVpgraph  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook 
for  the  development  a^Tl  design  of  career  resource  Centers 
by  providing  specific  mformation  relating  to.  the 
development  of  such  centers. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
The  price  of  this  product  has  not  yet  been  deterryiined. 

ASSURANCES  AND^CLAIMS 

Thfs  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

;  ERIC  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  Information 
Center 

2108  School  of  ^ucatioii  Building 
UntversUy  of  Michigan^ 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  48104 

* 

AVAILABILITY 

This  monograp^n  will  bV^vaila'ble  June  1975  from: 
ERIC/CAPS 

2108  School  of  Education  Building 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48104 

Shortly  after' publication,  ERIC  microfiche  and'  paper 
copies  wil!  be  available  from:  \ 
ERIC  Ctocumcnt  Reproducuon  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Arlington,  Va,  22210 
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THE  COMPUTER  AND  GUIDANCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES    PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
A  POSSIBLE  FUTURE 


RD  080  026 


Five  available  computer  guidance  syste?fis 


Five  currcnlh  »iviiilable  computer  guidance  systems  are  described.  The  design  of  a  new 
state  ofrthe-art  computer  guidanc^  system  is  reported,  A  context  is  offered  for  classifving 
these  s)stenis  and  judging  what  to  expect  from-  each. 


SlIUECT  AREA(S) 

Cirecr  guidance,  computers  in  career  guidance,  and 
choice  and  decision  princesses  in  career  construe tioni.sMi  are 
the  Siibjeet  areas 

INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  designers  of 
computer  involved  guidiincc  s)stcms  in  e^ircer  cducdtion 
and  persons  eonsider|iig  using  an  available  computer- 
involved  guidance  sv stern 


GOAUS;)  OR  PURFOSE(S)  , 

T\h  purposed  of  this  pfogram  are  to  provide  a  current 
statement  of  the  art  of  computer  guidance  systems  and  to 
specify  a  context  for  setting  expectations  as  to  outcomes  of 
computer  guidance  systems. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Prior  tp  publication,  the  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the 
S>mposium  on  Computer  Based  Counseling,  18th  Congress, 
International  Association  of  Applied  Psychology,  for  critical 
review  and  determination  of  professional  competence.  This 
publication  has  met  such  standards. 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clcaringhoufe  in  Career  Education 
"  Northern  Illinois  University 
204  Gabel  Hall 
Dc  Kalb,  III.  60115 


ioAnn  Harris,  Coauthor  ' 
David  V.  Tiedeman,  Coauthor 

AVAltAMLITY 

Order  No.  ED  095  372,'$0.76  (microfiche), jK.58 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  itom.y^ f 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  /  / 
P.O.  Box  190  i 
Aritngton,  Va.  22210 
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LIFF  CAREER  PLANS    REVIEWING  AND 
RENEWING 


A  plan  for  helping  adults  review  and  per/taps  cltange 
career  plans 


This  publication  will  provide  a  plan  atld  procedures  for  helping  individuals  18  years  and 
older  to  r(Jview  and  renew  their-^life  career  plans  and  consider,  where  appropriate,  ways  and 
means  to  implement  midlife  career  switches.  There  is  much  discussion  and  exjiression  of  a 
need  for  resources  in  this  area,  but  little,  if  any,  regarding  concrete  approaches  and 
procedures.  This  publication  would  provide  counselors  and  other  social  professionals  with  the 
**know-how''  to  establish  programs  and  would  provide  services  for  the  many  persons  who 
need  and  are  requesting  assistance,  but  ,are  unable  to  find  people  and  services  that  can  be 
helpful  to  them. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Attention  in  this  manuscript  will  be  given  to  several 
populations;, Women,  early  retirees,  veterans,  and  those 
contemplating  career  change  at  any  age.  A  major  share  of 
the  publication  wjll  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  and  needs 
of  women^  from  several  perspectives— those  who  have  never 
worked  but  would  like  to;  those  who  have  been  out  of  the 
labor  market  for  some  time  but  wish  to  return  to  work; 
blue-collar  workers  who  may  wish  to  change  their  status 
>and  upgrade  their  positions  but  do  not  know  how;  and 
women,  perhaps  feeling  that  their  skills  are  underutilized, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  working  situations. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

All  social  personnel  who  are  working  with  adolescents 
and  adults  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  | 

The  goal  of  this  manuscript  is  to  provide  ^practical 
information  and  techniques  to  persons  involved  with 
persons  contemplating  midlife  career  changfe. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  , 

The  price  of  this  product  has  not  yet  been  determined 


raVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

»  » 

ERIC  Couitselhig  and  Personnel  Services  Information 
Center 

2108  School  of  Education  Building 
University  of  Michigan  ^  , 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes. 


Garry  R,  Walz^  Author 
Libby  Benjamm,  Author 


AVAILABaiTY 

This  monograph  will  be  avatiabie  August  1975  from: 
'  ERIC/CAPS 
2108  School  of  Education  Building 
Uniyeruty  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 

Saioftiy  alter  publication^  ERIC  microfiche  and  paper 
copies  win  be  available  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  . 
P.O.  Box  190  ' 
Arlington,  Va,  22210 
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A  COMPRF  HFfNJSiVE  VIEW  OF  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 


CAREER  COUNSELING 


RD  080  028 


Actual  programs  and  practices  in  career  guidance  tliat 
clarify  goals  and  objectives  ^ 


This  monograph  is  the  outcome  of  a  workshop  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Associatioli,  Impact  Magazine,  and  the  ERIC/CAPS  center.  Each  , 
paper  was  originally  presented  at  the  conference  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  June  1973,  and 
was  subsequently  revised  by  the  author,  incorporating  suggestions  received  after  the 
presentation. 

Each  paper  speaks  to  a  significant  facet  of  emerging  theory  and  |)ractice  in  life  career 
development.  This  monograph  is  intended  to  answer  many  questions  regarding  the  **how"  of 
life  career  development  and  to  stimulate  readers  to  assess  carefully  their  own  philosophy 
concerning  the  basic  goals  and  objectives  of  life  career  development. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  career  development  under  social 
and  economic  change,  guidance-based  models  for  career 
education  programs,  career  guidance  and  women,  guidance 
and  technology,  and  ajisessment  of  career  guidance 
outcomes. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  monograph  is  intended  for  counselors,  counselor 
educators,  directors  of  counseling  programs,  teachers, 
curriculum  specialists,  administrators,  and  other 
professionals  involved  with  career  guidance  and^c^areer  ^ 
education. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  are*  to  acquaint  the  readers  with  actual 
programs  and  practices  in  career  guidance  (and  the 


rationale  behind  them)  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  clarifying 
goals  and  objectives  and  for  evaluating  outcomes  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  established  by  users  of  the 
monograph. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Copies  of  this  document  cost  $5  for  APGA  members  and 
$6  for  nonmembers. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  Career  Developmenf  does  not 
perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or  other  biases,  e.g.,  those 
related  to  religion,  age,  or  socioeconom^  stereotyping. 


.jKyiLprtM/Ainm 

EMC  CcwmUmft  ^  PtfMiiiiel^ervicei  Information 

2101  SelM^  oT  Ediicatira 
'  Untvoftiiy  of  Mkhiian 
Am  Arbof»  Mich.  48104  ]  ' 

AyAUABaiTY 

TWi  MOROgrapli  wat  puUidicd  and  copyrigihted  in  1974 
by  Hie  Aaerican  Petaonnel  and  Guidance  Attociatbn 
(AfOA)  and  ii  available  froon; 

Amti^cm  P^itonnel  and  Gtiidance  Aitociatioit 

1^  New  Hampiime  Ave.  NW. 

Washington,  D.C,  20009 
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A  set  of  graphs  which  forces  students  to  consider 
income  over  the  lifespan  rather  than" Just  the  oxtering 
salary 


When  considering  their  future  occupations,  students  generally  assume  that  the  longer 
they  work,  the  more  they  will  earn.  In  addition  to  assuming  a  direct,  upward  relationship  for 
all  occupations,  they  also  focus  on  the  entry  income  when  considering  different  occupations. 
All  considerations  of  income  are  really  abstract  thoughts,  and  a  few  cents^an-hour  variation 
between  jobs  can  be^magnified  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  difference. 

This  booklet  presents  graphs  of  the  relations  between  age  and  average  yearly  income  for 
each  sex  for  3f36  occupations.  These  curves  arc  based  on  data  taken  from  the  1970  Census 
of  the  United  States.  The  incomes  are  for  1969,  the  last  full  year  before  the  census  was 
taken. 

Students  using  these  visual  income  curves  for  the  first  time  are  Jorced  to  consider 
income  over  the  lifespan.  The  assumption  that  incpme  increases  in  \x\\  jobs  with  years  of 
experience  is  quickly  refuted.  Comparisons  are  readily  made  between  incomes  in  various  jobs 
over  the  lifespan  and  between  incomes  of  males  and  females  in  the  same'occupations. 

When  there  are  fewer  than  25  people  in  a  particular  age  group  (based  on  a  6-in-IOO 
random  sample  of  the  1970  census),  no  datti  were  reported.  When  5  or  more  consecutive 
age  groups  had  fewer  than  75  persons,^the  whole  curve  was  dropped.  These  gaps  and 
missing  curves  should  serve  to,  make  students  aware  of  occupations  which  have  been 
"closed'*  to  members  qf  a  particular  sex  and  also  cause  students  to  question  the  relative 
absence  of  particular  age  groups  in  certaih  occupations. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  purposes  for  which  thejje  income  curves  can  be  used. 
Counselors  and  teachers  should  find  that  these  materials  will  provide  students  an  ekcellbnt 
stimulus  for  exploring  the  income  dimension  of  occupations.  , 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ,  - 

Guidance  and  counseling  are  the  subject  areas. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers,  students,  and  counselors  .considcrmg  income 
factors  in  occupational  choice  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  is  to  increase  rationality  of  occupational  choice 
to  the  extent  that  choice  is  based  on  income  factors. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^ 

The  duLumcnt  is  intended  as  a  reference  and  soureebuok 
for  counselors.  Graphs  are/ffganizcd  into  336  separate 
pages  indexed  b>  occupational  category,  alphabet,  and 
.^elected  occupational  titles,  the)  can  be  used  at  all  levels 
of  education  focusing  on  jobs  and  careers.^ 

J  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  document  contains  appropriate  precautionary 
instructions  for  interpretation. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

There  is  no  specified  time  requirement. 


IMPLEMENT/VTION^JOCEDURES 

The  document  may  be  reproduced  and  circulated. 
Duplicatiorl  can  be  done  by  photo-offset  or  an  office 
copier. 

Each  counselor  should  have  one  copy  of  A^e-lncome 
Graphs  by  Sex  for  336  'Occupations. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  income  data  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  graphs 
came  from  1969.  As  such,  it  rtiay  not  represent  the  true 
picture  of  1975  earnings,  which  have  risen  due  to  inflation. 
Inflation  will  affect  only  the  elevation  of  the  graph  to 
reflect  greater  earnings  in  all  jobs  across  the  boa^d. 
Inflation  sliould  not  change  the  slope  of  the  graphs,  for  ^ 
instance,  it  should  not  lead  to  differential  increases  in 
salarv  cither  as  a  function  of  occupation  or  age.  The  user 
i^  cautioned  that  an  occupation  which  paid  $10,000  in 
1969  is  probabl>  paying «iit  least  SI 2,000  toda>,  and  the 
graphs  must  be  interpreted  with  the  caution  that  while  the 
salaries  are  lower  than  those  today, -the  1969-based 
differences  between  occupations,  sex,  and  increase  in 
income  with  experience  remain /valid. 

Other  precautions  for  the  user  are: 

I.  These  census  data  are  for  people  of  different  ages,  not 
for  the  same  person  at  different  times  in  the  individuals 
life. 
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2.  The  Income  of  workers  in  a  given  job  changes  from  • 
year  to  year.  These  graphs  are  for  i  year  only. 

3.  In  a  given  occupation,  wages  differ  to  some  extent 
from  place  to  place.  These  graphs  give  the  average  for  the 
whole  country.  It  should  be  noted,  however  that  when 
wages  differ  by  place  generally,  so  does  the  cost  of  living. 
Thus  the  graphs  probably  provide  a  good  relative  indication 
Of  the  purchasing  power  of  income  regardless  of  location 

4.  The  shape  of  the  curve  and  the  relative  differences  in 
income  between  occupations  probably  will  not  change  much 
over  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

5.  These  curves  tell  what  kinds  of  variations  exist 
between  average  yearly  incomes  of.  different  occupations 
according  to  the  age  and  .sex  (not  race)  of  the  people  in 
each  occupation.        -  f   k  . 

6.  The  large  income  differences  between  men  and 
women  partly  stem,  from  the  fact  that  women  often  hold 
part-time  or  temporary  jobs. 


7  The  numbers  on  tlie  graphs  are  the  same  as  tho.se 
used  by  the    970  U.S.  Census,  Not  all  census  occupations 
were  included  in  the  document,  and  the  census  did  not  use 
all  the  numbers  from  0001  to  1000;  many  numbers  ard 
Skipped  in  the  document  (number  listed:  336). 

Technically  the  data  were  taken  from  the  six  I -in- 1 00 
samples  of  the  U.S.  Census.  Parts  of  the  curves  were 
edited  when  there  were  fewer  than  25  cases  in  an  age-sex 
category  of  an  occupation.  Whole  curves  (of  men  or 
women  or  both)  were  left  out  when  (I)  there  were  fewer 
than  five  contiguous  age  categbries  of  at  least  25  cases  per 
category  or  (2)  when  the  occupational  title  given 'by  the 
census  would  not  be  meaningful  to  users.  (Most  of  these 
were  residual  categories.)  The  objective  of  the  deletions  - 
was  tq  provide  only  those  graphs  which  would  be  easy  to 
understand. 
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rtilfilx^A.  Perroni 
Steplieii^J,  Miller 
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THE  CAREER  DATA  BOOK 
INCLUDING    'STUDENT'S  BOOKLET") 


A  resource  book  which  provides  detailed  information 
about  career  plans  of  persons  S  years  out  of 
high  school 


Thi'  Career  Data  Book  is  a  400-pagc  resource  book  for  counselors  that  provides  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  interests,,  acquired  information.,  abilities,  and  background  characteristics  of 
108  000  high  school  students  who,  five  years  after  high  school,  planned  careers  in  any  ot 
1 38' different  occupations.  The  book  contains  two  introductory  chapters  describing  how  the 
data  are  presented  and  how  to  use  the  book.  Twelve  additional  chapters,  one  on  each  of  12 
career  group?,  present  information  on  specific  occupations  and  on  the  interests,  acquired 
information,  abilities,  and  background  characteristics  of  individuals  who  later  pur.sued  those 
c  ireers  Profiles  of  the  typical  characteristics  of  individuals  pursuing  each  of  the  138  careers 
are  also  included.  Five  appendices  provide  .information  on  how  to  generate  and  interpret 
profiles  for  students  who  are  now  in  high  school.  .         ,  ■ 

A  16-page  Student's  Booklet  provides  instructions  and  information  to  assist  students  in 
using  The  Career  Data  Book.  In  addition,  it  contains  summary  information  on  each  of  the  U 

career^jrmips.^  Waw  Book  is  based  on  data  obtained  in  the  Project  TALENT  Fivc-Year 
Follow-Up  Studies.  Unlike  other  career  information  sources,  which  typically  present  only 
informatioa  about  occupations  and  n.^ces-sary  or  useful  skills  for  persons  in  those  occupations, 
The  Career  Data  Book  tells  what  individuals,  Ao  eventually  pursued  specific  careers,  were  . 
like  when  they  were  in  high  school.  By  presenting  inforliuition  which  students  can  directly 
relate  to  their  own  characteristics.  The  Career  Data  Book  provides  a  unique  resource  for 
students  to  use  in  examining  and  exploring  career  options. 

The  Career  Data  Book  is  intended  primarily  for  use  by  school  guidance  personnel,  though 
it  also  has  value  for  employment  counselors  in  other  institutions.  There  arc  four  mam  steps 
su$"oested  for  using  77,.  Career  Data  Book  as  i\  tool  for  practical  vocational  guidance:  (1) 
Obtain  a  profile  of  the  student's  characteristics.  (2)  determine  a  set  of  occupations  to 
investigate  (3)  determine  how  well  the  studenfs  profile  matches  the  profiles  for  the  selected 
occupations,  and  (4)  advise  the  student  on  steps  to  take  in  exploring  a  career  (or  careers)  in 
depth.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Vocational  guidance.  Career  awareness  and  exploratioff, 
individual  self-assessment,  and  decisionmaking. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although'  intended  primarily  for  use  by  high  school 
guidance  counselors  and  students  (especially  noncollege 
bound  students).  The  Career  Data  Book  also  has  value^  foj, 
guidance  personnel  in  other  institutions,  such  as 
State  employment  offices,  prisons,  and  huge  industries  The 
data  book  itself  is  used  primarily  by  (counselors,  or  by 
'students  with  the  counselor's  assistance  'TJie  technical 
nature  ot  the  information  (interpretation  of  test  results  and 
profiles)  makes  the  book  difficultjor  students  with  low 
math  or  reading  skills  to  use  directly. 
;rhe  Studenrs  Booklet  is  developed  for  use  by  students, 

GOAUS)  OR  PURrOSE(S) 

Xhe  purpose  of  The  Career  Data  Book  is  to  improve 
practical  career  guidance  for  high  f^choul  students, 
particularly  for  noncollege  bou'nd  high  school  students, 
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providing  relevant  data  for  individuals  to  consider  in  their 
career  planning  and  decisionmaking.  There  arc  no  specific 
program  objectives,  as  the  book  is  intended  as  a  resource 
document. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Tfje  Career  Data  Book  is  essentially  a  resource  book, 
intended  for  use  in  career  counseling.  The  pattern  and 
CJtlent  of  its  use  will  be  a  function  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  counseling  and/or  student  interest.  In  addition 
to  u.se  in  counseling,  it  can  also  be  used  an  a  supplement 
to  academic  instruction  (e.g.,  mathematics)  in  programs 
attempting  to  integrate  career  education  with  traditional 
curriculums. 

*     The  book  reflects  a  compromise  between  a  '^cookbook'* 
approach  to^profile  development  and  interpretation  and  a 
•M)asic  resource**  approach.  It  gives  some  guidelines  for 
musing  and  interpreting  the  profiles,  but-is  also  gives 
alternative  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  more,  or  less, 
sophisticated  analyses.  Thus,  77ic  Career  Data  Book 

^  provides  for  considerable  flexibility  in  its  use 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  Career  Data  Book  requires  that  students  have  data 
on  their  own  interests,  information  levels,  abilities,  and 
general  background.  Students'  scores  on  current  commonly* 
used  tests  can  be  converted  to  the  TALEN T-equivalents 
.necessary  for  comparison  with  the  data  book  profiles,  using 
a  table  included  in  the  data  book. 

Using  Its  own  funds  and  in  collaboration  with  the  staff  of 
,CTB/McGraw-Hill,  AIR  has  also  developed  the  Planning 
Career  Goals  Program,  This  program,  scheduled  for 
commercial  distribution  by  CTB/McGraw-Hill  in  the  fall  of 
1975,  includes  FALBNT-equated  tests,  the  results  of  which 
can  be  compared  directly  to  the  data  book  profiles. 
Moreover,  the  program  provides  for  the  student  a  profile 
of  interests,  abilities,  and  the  like.  This  is  the  most  recent 
in  a  series  of  programs  developed  by  various  groups, 
including  AIR,  to  enable  individuals  to  compare  their  own 
characteristics  to  TALENT  findings,  others  include  the 
PLAN  guidance  program,  the  Inter-American  Test  Battery, 
and  various  military  service  qualifying  tests. 

Personnel  Required  for  Prc^duct  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Counselors  using  Tfu  Career  Data  Hook  should  be  skilled 
in  interpfcting  tcst»jcsults  and  reading  profiles.  Counselors 
typically  work  with  students  on  a  one-to-one  bcisis  in  using 
The  Career  Data  Book.  It  is  estimated  that  one  counselor 
could  effectively  counsel  between  100  200  students  in  a 
year,  depending  on  other  responsibilities, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  majority  of  counselors  participating  in  two 
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workshops  on  how  to  use  The  Career  Data  Book  felt  that 
the  book  would  nqt  be  harmful  to  students,  (Tho.sc  feeling 
that  *\some**  harm  might  be  done  commented  that  the 
book  was  confusing  and  required  explanation;  the  risk  of 
harm  seemed  to  be  as.sociated  with  sludenls.  trying*  to  u,sc 
and  understand  the;  data  without  counselor  a.ssistance,) 

Ihe  profiles  in  The  Career  Data  Book  present  the  typical 
characteristics  of  males  or  females  who  eventually  pursued 
specific  occupations:  profiles  for  careers  pursued 
.  predominantly  by  females  are  ^a.sed  on  females'  test  scores, 
and  profiles  for  careers  pursued  predominantly  by  males 
are  based  on  males'  scores.  However,  to  insure  that 
students  of  both  sexes  are  able  Jlo  use  all  the  profiles,  a 
table  for  determining  the  equivalents  of  the  two  .scores  has 
been  included  in  the  book.  This  is  to  correct  any  bias 
inherent  in  the  data. 

Use  of  the  data  book  ha,s  not  been  monitored.  However, 
the  considerable  volume  of  .sales  in  the  first  year  (over 
6,000  copies)  suggests  thai  schools  are  finding  it 
sufficiently  transportable. 

Claims 

The  majority  of  counselors  participating  in  workshops  on 
The  Career  Data  Book  said  that,  ( I )  The  btiok  was  helpful 
for  one-to-one  coun.seling,  and  (2)  the  book  was  useful  in 
a  career  education  cla.ssroom  setting. 

In  addition,  numerous  comments  have  been  received 
from  reviewers  and  users  testifying  to  The  Career  Data 
Book's  usefulness. 

1 
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Required  hc'ms 


Student's  booklet 
Career  Data  Book 

TKl^ENT-eq^uited  tests  (from  Planning 
Career  Coals  program)  (Optional) 

Compuscan. copyrighted  answer  sheet 
(from  Planning  Career  Goals  program) 
(Optional) 


MATERIALS, AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  student 
I  per  counselor 
I  set  per  student 

I  per  student 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


.12 
5,50 


Consumable 
Reusable 
Reusable  * 

Consumable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


CTB/MeGraw-Hill 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 


♦Product  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  fall  of  1975»  item  costs  have  not  been  determined,  i 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113         ^  . 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  9430J^^^  ^. 

John  C.  Flanagan,  Principal  Investigator 
AVAILABILITY  .  . 

The  Career  Data  Book  and  Student's  Booklet  were 
published  in  1973;  Copyright  is  claimed  by  the  American 
institutes  for  Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  until 
1978;  thereafter,  all  portions  of  the  book  will  be  public  domain. 
This  book  is  available  from: 

American  Institutes  for  Research 

P.O.  Box  1113 

Palo  Alto.  Calif,  94302 
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USING  THE  TALENT  PROFILES  IN 
COUNSELING    A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  PROJECT 
TALENT'S  CAREER  DATA  riOOK 
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Shm^sdons  for  the  u$e  of  TAiFST profiles  U\ 
counseling 


This  supplement  to  The  Career  BDok  offers  the  guidance  counselon  both  a  set  of 
occupation  .profiles  based  on  TALKNT  Nth-  and  j2th.grade  folfowup  data,  and  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  use  of  the^e  iTroHles  in  counseling.  It  consists  of  4  parts;  (I )  An  introduction 
to  Project  TALENT.  (2)  a  presentation  of  3  hypothetical  case  studies  depicting  various  ways 
the  profiles  can  be  used  in  counseling,  (3)  over  100  TALENT  profiles,  and  (4)  a  list  and 
accompanying  description  of  all  TALENT  publications  of  relevance  to  guidance  counselors. 

This  supplement  to  The  Corner  Data  Book  is  especially  designed  for  those  counselors  and 
researchers  who  have  a  copy  of  The  Career  Data  Book  and  wish  to  use  profiles  with  a 
greater  validity  in  their  work.  Especially  significant  is. the  inclusion  on  each  profile  of 
information  on  job  satisfaction  and  salary  reported  by  those  TALENT  participants  who  are  in  ^ 
the  particular  occupation.  TJie  combination  of  these  current  data  with  those  collected  in 
I9(>0  provides  counselors  and  researchers  with  a  very  complete  approach  to  career 
exploration,  development,  and  research.  The  three  hypothetical  case  studies  draw^  on  this 
material  in  various  ways*  to  highlight  many  of  the  ways  these  profiles  may  be  used  in 
counselmg.  Special  emphasis  is  given  in  these  hypothetical  counselor-student  conversations  to 
clarifying  occupational  alternatives  and  exploring  careers  in  general. 

As  is  true  with  The  General  Data  Book,  students  working  with  this  supplement  Nvill  need 
to  work  >vith  the  counselor  to  complete  a  personal  profile,  explore  and  consider  various 
occupations  and  career  groups,  and  explore  in  depth  career  areas  of  special  interest. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Vocational  guidance.,  career  awareness  and  exploration, 
individual  self-assessment,  and  decisionmaking  are  the' 
subject  areas, 

INTENDED  USERS*  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Like  The  Career  Data  Book,  the  supplement  is  intended 
primarily  for  use  by  high  school  guidance  counstilors  and 
students  (especially  non-college-boinul  students);  it  can  also 
be  us(ed  by  guidance  peri^onnel  in  other  institutions,  such  as 
State  employment  offic^<,  prisons,  and  large  industries.  The 
supplement  is  used  prijnarily  by  counselors,  or  by  students 
with  the  counselor*s  assistance. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  the  supplement  to  77it  Career  Data  Book 
are  to  improve  pra«.tn.al  tarcer  guidance  for  high  school 
students,  particularly  lor  iion  college-bound  high  school 
students,  by  providing  relevant  data  for  individuals  to 
consider  m  their  career  planiiing  ar»J  decisionmaking  and 
to  assist  students  in  learning  about  various 
occupations- what  they  can  offer  as  well  as  what  high 
school  skills  they  seem  to  ^require 

*  . 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  supplement  to  Ihe  Careh  Data  Book  is  essentially  «i 
resource  to  be  used  in  career  counseling.  The  pattern  and 
extent  of  its  use  will  be  a  function  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  counseling  and/or  student  interest.  In  addition 


to  use  in  counseling,  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  supplement 
to  academic  instruction  (e.g,,  mathematics)  in  programs 
attempting  to  integrate  career  education  with  traditional 
curriculums. 

The  supplement  to  The  Career  Data  Book  emphasizes  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  TALENT  profiles  may  be 
used.  Thus,  it  provides  cpunsejors  with  considerable 
flexibility  in  using  the  supplement  to  'increase  career  , 
awareness  and  exploration. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURPi, 

The  supplement  to  The  Career  Data  Book  requires  that 
students  have  data  on  their  own  interests,  information 
levels,  abilities,  and  general  background.  Students'  scores 
on  current  commonly  used  tests  can  be  converted  to  the 
TALENT-equivalents  necessary  for  comparison  with  the 
data-book  profiles,  using  a  table  included  in  the  data  book.  , 
The  su^)plemcnt  does  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  use  of 
student  self-estimates  in  building  profiles  may  be  a  very 
good  method— it  increases  and  checks  for  student  self- 
awareness.  The  supplement  also  shows  how  self  estimates 
and  test  data  can  be  integrated. 

Using  its  own  funds  and  in  collaboration  with  the  staff  ^)f 
CTB/McGraw-Hill.  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR) 
has  developed  the  Planning  Career  Goals  program.  This 
program,  scheduled  for  commercial  distribution  by 
CTB/McGraw-^ill  in  fall  1975,  includes  TALENT-equated 
tests*  the  results  of  which  can  be  compared  directly  to  the 
data  book  profiles.  MoreoVer,  the  program  provides  for  the 
student  a  profile  of  interests  and  abilities 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Counselors  using  the  suppK-ment  to  T/w  Career  Data 
Book  should  be  skilled  in, assisting  students  to  clarify  their 
own  occulpational  goals,  interpreting  test  results!  and 
reading  profiles.  Counselors  t>picall>  work  with  students  on 
a  l-tq-Lbas!sin  using  jhc  supplement. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  supplement  is  "safe"  to  use.  Counseling  experts  have 
reported  that  they  found  it  very  useful.  The  presentation  is 


dear  and  ver>'.  straightforyvard.  Each  profile  is  drawn  on 
both  ^exes,  combined  to  eliniihate  any  possible  (apparent) 
sex  bias.  The  scale  oh  socioeconomic  stat^us  which  was 
presented  in  The  Career  Data  Book  is  omitted  from  the 
supplement  in  order  to  reduce  the  chance  of  any  negative 
predictions  "Poor  people  can't  become  doclQrs*'~being 
made. 


MATF^IALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items 

Oiiamity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 

Repl;icement  Rate" 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Supplement 
Career  Data  Book 

TAl.KNT.equatul  tests  (from  Planning 
Career  Goals  program)! optional) 

1  per  counsel^f^ 
1  per  counselor 
1  set  per  student 

t 

^            '  5,50 

Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable* 

CTB/McGraw-Hill  r 

Compuscan,  copyrighted  answer  sheet 
(from  Planning  Career  Goals  program)  . 
(optional) 

1  per  student 

* 

'  CJonsumable  by 
student  ^ 

CTB/McGraw..i)in 

*  Product  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  faf/ 1975;  Item  costs  have  not  yet  been  determined. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Anwrican  butHutqt  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113  -  ^ 

Palo  Aho,  Calif.  94302  . 

John  C.  Flanagan,  Principal  Investigator 

AVAILABILrrV    •  .  . 

The  supplement  to  TAe  Career  Data  Book  will  be 
published  in  April  1975.  It  will  be  available  from; 
American  Institutes  for.  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113  « 
Palo  Alto,  Calif..  94302 
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The  handbook  on  .^)urccs  of  influence  on  career"decisionmakin^  will  provide  a  state-of- 
the-art  review  and  sy.nmusis  of  the  role  of  "signincant  others"  (influcncers  of  individuals' 
career  decisions).  Since  this  handbook  will  center  on  empirical  findings  from  research,  the^ 
limitations  of  research  and  the  utility  of  the  information  will  be  documented. 

Such  information  is  intended  to  stimulate  CQunselors  and  educa(()rs  to,  consider 
alternative  meajis  of  delivering  career^  guidance.  Although  much  research  has  been 
accomplished  documenting  the  role  of  ''significant  others,"  this  information  has  not  yet  been 
made  avaihi^ble  in  a  single  comprehensive  document.  This  handbook  fulfills  that  nee(j. 

As  an  information  resource,  the  handbook  will  not  prescribe  specific  guidance  strategies. 
It  will  provide  information  which  may  guide  the  development  of  alternative  strategies  by 
individual  schools.  Another  function  of  the  handbo9k  is  to  sensitize  counselors  and  educators 
to  the  fact  th^it  the  individual  makes  career  decision.s  with  a  **sphere  o{  influence"  from 
individuals  within  the  community  and  to  identify  for  practitioners  who  those  individuals  tend 
to  be. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

'  CarecFS  and  counseling 

This  product  is  not  Lurricular.  Its  topic  areas  mLlude.  { I ) 
Who  influences  the  career  decisions  of  youth  and  how»  (2) 
th^  degree  to  which  influenccrs  differ  by  ethnicity  and  sex; 
(3),  the  limitations  of  kfnowledge  about  the  influence 
process,  and  (4)  the  confi(ience  with  which  counselons^. 
administrators,  and  other  educators  may  us(i  this     *  . 
information  in  developing  guidance  programs.    .  * 

INTEI>1DED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Counselors,  educational  administrators,  and  oth\'r 
educators  are  the  intended  users.  * 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

As  a  resource  handbook,  there  arc  no  specific 
procedures  for  implementation.  This  would  be  contingent 
on  the  type  of  program  (if  Any)  an  individual  school  might 
choose  to  develop.  '  ' 

The  handbook  is  the  onjy  material  or  equipment 
associated  with  the  product.  When  a  school  purchases  the 
career  planning  support  system,  it  is  included  as  part  of 
the  package.  The  handbook  can  also  be  used  by, itself.  In 
single  copies*  the  cost  of  thg  handbook  may  range  between 
$3  and  $4.  Thq  produfci  is  reusable  and  should  require  a 
time  investment  of  2  to  3  hours  for  comprehension. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

,The  goals  of  this  product  ar^*  to  provide  counselors  and- 
educators  with  state-of-the-art  mformation  about*  the 
mfluencers  of  young  people*s  career  decisions  and  how 
their  influence  operates  and  to  enable  more  effective 
planning  and  execution  of  career  guidance  programs  within 
individual  schools 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  handbook  is  to  be  used  as  a  resource  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  cijijer  guidance  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

>  • 

No  formal  testing  is  developed  with  this  handbook.  If  a 
school  uses  this  information  to  implement  a  guidance 
program  as  part  of  the  career  planning  support  system,  it 
would  be  evaluated  through  the  procedures  prescribed  as 
part  of  the  career  planning  support  system  procedure, 
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DEVELOPER/AliTHOR: 

qenter  for  VocAibMl  Educatioii 

Ohio  State  Untvenity  .  ^ 

(96b  Kenny  Rd. .  \  < 

Cohimbut^  Ohio  43210  ' 

Robert^  E.  CaoipbcII>  Ptbgnun  Director  *        ^  ' 
"  Evans      Curry,  Work*  Unit  Director 

AVAILABILITY* 

^  •>  »  ♦ 

Devetopment  k  not  yet  sufficiently  accompKslied  to 
project  an  accurate  idate  of  availability. 
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An  iitschool  ami  otil-oj'-scliool  sccomhry  school 
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Kxpenence'BaseJ  Career  lulucation  is  a  secondary  school  qrogram  thai  combines  in  school 
and  oul-of-school  facilities  and  personnel  in  an  educational  program  focuscd*on  careers.  Its 
purposes  are:  (I)  To  help  students  develop^a  rational,  rcalitytestifd  career  planf  (2)  to 
develop  and  utilize  self-definition,  self-appraisal,  decisiohmaking,  information  processing,  and 
responsibility  skills;  and  (3)  to  promote  measurable  academic  gr6\vlh  in  communications  , 
skills  and  mathematics  through  purposeful,  self-directed  activity.  The  content  cpver5  all  of 
the  traditional  areas  assclciated  with  secondary  schools,  subject  to  the  availability,  willingness, 
and  ability  of  employer  and  commiinitj  participants,  Career  areas  included  in  the  program 
are  determined  by  student  interests  and  the  employer/comnfunity  resource  pool. 

*    Jhc  shidents.participate  in  a  core  instructional  program  that  has  three'  major 
subdivisions^:  Career  Development',  Career  Guidance,  and^  At;ademic*ResourL*&  Center.  Career 
I)evelopni;?nt  provides  each  student  with  tlrslliand  experience  in  actual  work  setlin^^s. 
Students  spend  I  to  2  days  per  wdek  working  at  commercial,  industrial,  or  service  agency 
sites.  They  can  cUcwse  from  approximately  20  clusters  of  employer  sites  for  exploration.  The 
dusters  include  areas  such  as  animal  resources!  construction,  finance,  social  service,  and  . 
transportation.  Once  students  have  mtide  tentative  career  choices,  they  carry  out  an  indeptli 
investigation  of  a  single  Job  or  site.  This  may  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months.  All 
activities  which  take  place  at  employer/oQpimunity  sites  are  taught  by  practicing  experts  in 
the  area  being  studied.  ,  .  '     ,  , 

Career  guidance  cpnsists  of  small-group  sessions  and  individual  counseling.  The  student's 
experiences  at  employer  tites  arc  used  as  a  resource  to  promote  self-exploration,  values 
clarification,  -life  skifis,  motivation  to  karn;  career  planning,  and  integration  of  prograi 
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activities.  -  •      ,  ' 

The  Academic  Resource  Center,  the  third  component,  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual 
academic  needs  of  students  in  communications  skills  and'  mathematics.  Individualized 
learning  for  adults  is  the  primary-instructional  program  used.  ^ 

For  the  remainder  of  their  high  school  program,  student,s  attend  regular  classes. 


SUBJKCT  AREA(S)         >  ^ 

Career  Education  '  v  * 

The  prograI^ns^u\.u^cd  on  tluee  t»eneral  areas.  Career 
dcvijopment,  catcer  guidance,  and  basic  skills  instruction 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

fixiwricncedUtseil  Career  Eilticatkm  (EBCE)  is  for  students 
in  grades  9  through  12.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
academic  interests  or  achievement, 

IGOAL(S)  OR  PURROSE(S)^  ' 

EBCE^is  part  of  a  total  high  school  program  that 
concentrates  on  the  following  student  learning  objectives. 
( 1 )  To  facilitate  the  emergence  within  euch  student  of  a 
nttional.,  reality-tested  career  plan  intended  to  guide  and 
shape  cjlrcer  decisions  and  future  bel^avior  through  a  series 
of  structured  activities  at  employerycommunity  sites,  f2)*to 
provide  students  with  means  for  acquiring -general 
knowledge*  and  skills  to  improve  their  interaction  witb  the 
economic  sector;  (3)  to  provide  studentjrxvith  means  to 
acquire  focused,  rcalit>4xa/ed  experiences  to  test  emerging 
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life  interests  and  pursue  evolving  lifestyles;  (4)  to  develop 
.^and  utilize  self-definition,  self-appraisal,  decisionmaking, 
information  processing,  and  responsibility  skills;  and  {5)^to 
promote  meaSuraWe  academic  growth  in  communication 
skills  and  ntathematics  through  purposeful,  ijelf  directed 
activity.     *  /  * 

PATTERNS  OF  U.^e        .  -         ^        ^  ^  , 

A  team  of  resource  coordinators  jmplemcnt  the  career 
development  aspects  of  the  program.  This  team  is 
responsible  for  recruiting  employer/community  participants, 
constructing  instructional' programs,  monitoring,  and 
assisting  in  the  revision  of  site  progran^s,  A  team  of 
counselors  delivers  guid^mce  services  to  the  students  The  • 
counselor  und  resource^,  coordinator  roles  may  be  combined 
A  team  of  mathematics  and  English  instructors,  assisted  by 
clerical  aides,  implement  the  academ'ic  resource  center  by 
providing  individualized  instructional; systems  in  their 
i  '  content  areas.  The  academic  resource  center  employs 
programed  sequencing  and. self-pacing. 

The  learner  assumes  a  variety  *of  roles  in  the  prpgram 
Among  them  arc  discoverer,  observer^  evaluator,  creator  of 
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self-structure,  problem  solver,  reader,  and  writer.  In  '  " 
studying  career  areas,  the  student  generally  begins|with 
exploration  activities  and  moves  toward  more  speqialized 
,  investigations  of  career  areas  of  particular  interest. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Built  into  each  program,  component  are  assessment  and 
recordkeeping  provisions  to  help  evaluate  student  needs, 
progress,  and  attainment  of  objectives.  In  addition,  an 
evaluation  package  is  available  to  assess  student  group 
results.  Included  in  the  package  are  in.strumehts  to  a.sseiis 
career  knotvlpdge,  interests,  and  attitudes;  student  attitudes^ 
toward  .self,  others,  and  learning  cnvironment.s;c%ind  basic 
academic  -skills.  / 

'  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

EBCE  can  be  applied  to  all  4  years  of  .secondary  school 
education.  The  time  any  one  .student  spends  in  the  program 
depends  on  individual  interests  and  abilities.  A  minimum  of 
I  vear  is  suggested.  Involvement  in  all  three  program 
components  requires  approximately  15  hours  per  vvccki^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

FBCF  is  not  sufficiently  developed  so  that  it  can  be  used 
outside  of  its  development  site  without  technical  assistance 
and  training  from  the  developer  These  are  both  available 
on  a  cost-reimbursement  basis  Most  secondary  schools  will 
need  to  make  major  changes  in  scheduling,  organization  of 
personnel,  and  management  systems  if  they  are  to  fit  into 
the  existing  components  of  the*  program.  However,  the 
programs  flexibility  does  allow  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
individual  componcnt^^  so  that 'they  can  better  fit  local 
needs  and  constraints.  A  community  may/ react  negatively 
to  .having  students  out  of  the  school  building  for  learning 
rxpcrienccs.  This  can  be  alleviated  by  cdmmunicating  the  ' 
planned  and'  meaningful  nature  of  the  program.  Also,  the 
program  could  be  perceived  ^s  being  only  for  slow, 
noncollegc-bound  students.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  its 
success  with  college-bound  students  should  be  pointed  out. 
Crucial  to  the  implementation  of  EBC^  is  the  willing  - 
cooperation  of  employer/community  resources.  Their 
availability  should  be  carefully  aspertamed  before 
implementing  the  program.        -  / 

All  stuffing  patterns  indic;ited  are  b/ised  on  a  student 
enrollment  of  300  participating  for  three-fourths  of»their 
secondary  education  credits  duung  a/given  year. 

A^notal  of  14  professional  staff  as.sisted  by  3  support  staff 
is  necessary  to  implement  the  progriim.  The  professional 
staff  includes-  one  manager,  eight  cp'unselors  and  resource 
coordinators,  and  five  Hnglish  and  ^nathcmatics  instructors. 
Support  staff  include  clerical  aides  and  one  secretary.  Staff 
co.sts  are  estimated  at  5237,000. 

Training  and  technical  a.ssistancc  will  be  necessary  for 
the  adoption  of  the  product  About  60  days  of  training  and 
technical  a.ssistancc  are  anticipated  At  SZ.'^O/day  this 
•amounts  to  $15,000. 
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Student  and  .staff  travel  is  estimated  at  $13,000. 
Telephone  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $3,900.  Prmtmg  and 
reproduction  necessary  for  product  implementation  is 
$4,000.  Conference  expenses  for  employer/community 
participants  will  be  about  $2,000. 

One  time  costs  for  cassette  tape  players,  filmstrip 
viewers,  and  storage  cabinets  for  audiovisual  materials  *ire  - 
$1,095.. 

Cost  per  student,  per  year,  is  $1,046.65.  . 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Materials  have"  been  careful/y  scrutinized  to  eliminate^airy 
form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content.  Selection  procedures  have 
been  established  to  assure  equal  opportunity  for  use  of  the 
product  by  all  applicants.  Use  of  the  product  has  not 
resulted  in  any  oteerved  harmful  effectsr 

The  product  is  transportable  with  technical  assistance.' 
The  product  is  currently  in  a  dissemination  phase  to  test 
issues  regarding  replicability. 

Claims  ^  ^ 

The/olloVing  claims  are  asserted  as  program  effects:  (I,)" 
Students  acquire  increased  mastery  in  basic  academic  .skills, 
(2)  students  develop  increased  mastery  of^career  awareness 
and  knowledge,  (3)  students  develop  enhanced  attitudes 
toward  learning  environments,  (4)  students  evidence 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  program  resources,  and  (5) 
parents  of  students  evidence  positive  attitudes  to>vard  the 
program. 

Evidence  o(  the  effectjveness  of  the  product  is  provided 
by  the  results  of  an  internal  summative  evaluation 
cqnducted  during  fiscal, year  1974  under  the  supervision 
of  the  NatuMial  Institute  of  Education.  Two  groups  of 
students  were  utilized  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
product.  The  experimental  (E)  group  consisted  of  76 
1 0th-  and  Nth-grade  students  who  participated  in  the 
program  A  nonequivalent  control,  (C)'group  of  81  students 
randomly  selected  from  the  same  high  school  as  the  E 
group  constituted  the  second  group. 

Both  standardized  and  program-developed  instruments 
were  used  in  the  evaluation.  The  follpwing  instruments 
were  administered  to  E-  and*C-group  students  on  a  pretest 
and  posttest  basis:  The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS),  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  {CMI)„and  the  c 
As.sessment  of  Student  Attitudes  (ASA)  survey.  The  first 
two  are  available  commercially  and  the  third  was  preparefl 
by  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  Two  other  sources  of 
information  were  u.sed  to  generate  datj^  on  the  efTectiveness 
of  the  product.  The  Student  Opinion  Survey  (SOS)  and  the 
Parent  Opinion  Survey  (POS).  Analysis  of  the  results 
supports  each  of  the  claims  asserted  for'RBS  EBCE. 
Further  documentation  of  these  claims  is  contained  in 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  ^American 
Vocational  Association  and  the  American  Educational  ' 
Research  Association. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanlity  Needed  Cost  per  Hem  m 

Dollars 


ILA  mathematics 

ILA  communication  skills 

ILA  training  manual 

Cassette  tape  players  with  earphones 

Film  strip  viewers 

Storage  cabinets  for  audiovisual  materials 

Guidance  training  manual 

Guidance  materials 

Career  development  training  manual 

Career  development  materials 


Replacemem  Rale 
and  Cosi 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1 

50.00 

Yearly 

1 

50.00 

Yearly 

1  per  teacher 

4.00 

Reusable 

'  15* 

50.00 

Reusable 

10 

24.50 

Reusable 

2 

75.00 

Reusable 

> 

1  per  counselor 

4.00 

Reusable 

1 

3.50 

Yearly 

1  per  coordinator 

4.50 

Reusable 

1  per  student 

1.50 

Yearly 

\ 

DCVELOPEl/AUTHOR: 

Researcii  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
-  •  1700  Mwket  St. 
;  Phitewlelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Loutft^M.  Maguire,  Progiam  Director  . 

)    An  matertab  atid  training  and  technical  services  will  be 
;  AviHable  from  die  developer  by  September  1,  1975.  Costs 
Jiaye  jet  to  be  established*  The  avaiJabili^  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  will  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of* 
;  adopters;  materiak  will  be  widely  distributed.  For  fiirther 
tnlbrmation  contact:  *  . 
Research^  for  Better  SchoofeTTnc. 
1700  Market  St.,  Suite'  1700 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


.     INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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EXPERIENCE  BASED  CAREER  EDUCATION 
(EBCE) 


An  alternative  education  program  that  provides 
comprehensive  learning  opportunities  in  the  community 
for  16'  to  I  S-y ear-olds 


ExperwnLe-lhtsed  Career  Education  (EBCE)  is  an  alternative  secondary  education  program 
that  provides  comprehensive  learning  op|)ortunities  for  young  people  ages  16-18,  using  the 
community  as  the  classroom.  Little  tie  to  the  traditional  high  school  is  required.  While 
career  interests  of  students  are  used  for  planning  learning  experiences,  the  curriculum  ^ives 
equal  attention  to  basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  career  development.  Students  .successfully 
completing  EBCE  graduation  requirements  receive  a  standard  high  school  diploma  awarded 
by  the  host  school  district.  Professionally  certified  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  the 
program  wear  titles  such  as  "learning  manager"  and  "enwioyer  relations  specialist." 
Employer  instructors  recruited  on  the  basis  of  student  career  interests  are  equal  partners  in 
the  EBCE  enterprise.  They  range  from  attorneys  arjiUmitomotive  mechanics  to  yardrjiasters 
and  zoologists.  They  are  people  who  are  interested  in  sharing  time  with  inquisitive 
adolescents.  These  resource  people  make  their  shops  and  offices  available  for  periods  ranging 
from  3  days  to  3  months,  demonstrating  the  strong  alliance  that  is  possible  between 
education  and  work. 

EBCE  provides  an  operational  test  of  the  following  assumptions: 

That  students  can  acquire  useful  knowledge  and  skills  through  direct  involvement  in 
personally  relevant  off-campus  learning  situations; 

That  the  school  classroom  can  be  viewed  as  just  another  community  resource  rather 
than  the  primary  locus  for  learning; 

That  students  will  test  a  number  of  career  options  before  locking  themselves  in  too  early 
on  a  particular  job  and  training  sequence;  ^ 

That  the  community  wilt  make  valuable  contributions  in  program  policymaking  if  given 
wide-ranging  authority; 

That  resource  persons  holding  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  working  world  urill 
provide  career-related/expertise  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  schools;  * 

That  learning  is*  a  process  that  can  be  managed,  suggesting  new  roles  for  staff; 

That  learnmg  can  be  integrated  in  problem-centered  projects  more  effectively  than  when 
subject  areas  are  studied  separately; 

That  students  can  be  measured  on  what  they  can  do  (perform)  rather  than  solely  on 
what  they  know. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

No  formal  "subjects"  are  studied  m  EBCE  for  their  own 
sake,  unless  the  student  chooses  to  enroll  in  coursework  in 
a  formal  educational  institution  because  it  relates  to  a 
negotiated  learning  plan.  EBCE  "mstructional"  outcomes 
are  clustered  into  basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  career 
development;  equally  important  effects  of  EBCE  that  are 
more  difficult  to  mea.sure  are  called  "other  outcomes  " 

v*JNTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  EBCE  program  is  intended  for  secondary  aged 
students  of  both  sexes  who  are  at  any  ability  and 
achievement  level  and  prefer  an  alternative  learning  st>lc 
Another  beneficiary  of  the  program  is  a  new  alliantc 
betv^een  education  and  work,  whereby  the  community  pla>b 
«t  greater  rule  in  the  transition  of  youth  to  adulthood 

The  handbooLs  and  other  products  generated  by  the 
LBCL  program  arc  targeted  for  potential  adopters  and 
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trainers  who,  with  technical,  assistance,  can  modify  the 
EBCE  program  to  fit  local  needs:  Local  education  agency 
EBCE  staff.  State  department  of  educatfon  personnel, 
higher  education  teacher  training  personnel,  business  and 
labor  leaders  interested  in  EBCE  installation,  and  the  like. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

EBCE  program  outcomes  are  grouped  nito  three 
categories.  * 

Life  skills  goals  are  to  help  students:  ( I )  To  increase  ' 
their  ability  to  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret  information, 
(2)  to  increase  their  ability  to  recogni/e  and  apply 
scientific  procedures  and  methods  to  be  able  to  analyze  the 
impact  of  technology  on  natural  environments  and  cultural 
valuer  (3)  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  effect  that 
their  behaviors  and  attitudes  have  on  tht  m.selves  and  other 
people,  (4)  to  increase  their  ability  to  u.  'crstand 
democratic  processes,  and  (5)  to  demonstiatc  survival  skills 
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that  cover  the  economic,  planning,  legal  political,  health 
safety,  property  maintenance,  recreational,  and  occupational 
ilspects  of  Jiving. 

Basic  skills  goals  are  to  help  students:  ( 1 )  To  be  able  to 
perform  applied  skill  tasks  related  to  careers  of  interest  to 
them,  (2)  to  improve  their  performance  level  of  the  basic 
skills  (reading,  writing,  oral  communication,  and 
mathematics);  (3)  to  become  aware  of  the  fevel  of  basic 
skills  needed  to  enter  careers  of  inter^\st  to  them;  and  (4) 
to  demonstrate  an  increased  willingness  to  apply  basic  skills 
to  work  tasks  and  to  a  vocational  interest. 

Career  development  goals  are  to  help  students  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  their  own  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  abilities,  and  to  develop  the  general  skills  of  job 
fmding,  job  application,  on-the-job  negotiation,  and,, 
dependability  necessary  in  dail}  work  interactions. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Patterns  of  use  for  EBCE  var>  considerably  and  are 
presently  under  test  in  1 1  Pacific  Northwest  school 
districts.  Some  communities  may  prefer  to  adapt  the  entire 
EBCE  nipdel  (for  example,  as  a  physically  separate 
alternative  school  governed  by  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  or  school  district,  or  as  a  school  within  a 
school)  while  others  are  using  certain  kc>  elements—such 
as  the  career  exploration  process— in  existing  schools  and 
off-campus  alternative  pi-ograms, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  volunteering  for  the  program  were  randomly 
assigned  to  participate  in  a  control  group.  Extensive 
pretesting  and  posttesting,  using  a  true  experimental  design,, 
were  comiucted  in  the  areas  of  basic  skills,  life  skills,  and 
career  development  Student  progress  is  monitored 
continuallv  h)  the  project  staff  and  employer  instructors.  In 
addition  to  an  independent  external  evaluation  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  a  NWREL  evaluation  unit 
performed  extensive  evaluation  Frequent  staff  and  student 
•  self-assessments  are  also  conducted, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

FBCF  is  an  alternative  to  the  regular  school  year 
program  Individu**  student  scheduling  is  iicgi^tiablc  to 
accommodate  to  the  hours  and  expectations  of  cooperating 
employer  instructors. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDIRES 
Special  Equipment  and  Facilities 

l-BCF  requires  a  learning  center  with  facilities  for  quiet 
student  studv.  group  activities,  and  one  to  one  staff/student 
conferences  Learning  resources  recoinnien(jed  include 
audiovisual  aides,  inexpensive  cameras,  reference  materials, 
and  programed  learning  materials  EBCE  staff  encourages 
students  to  make  use  of  available  learning  resources  in  the 
community  as  much  a^  possible  All  student  learning 
activities  on  eniplover  sites  require  **hands  on**  familiarity 
with  reading  materials  and  equipment  normally  used  in  that 
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Occupation  or  business,  A  system  for  transporting  students 
to  and  from  learning  sites  in  the  community  is  necessary. 

Special  Services 

Training  in  EBCE  procedures  for  students,  staff,  and 
cooperating  employer  resource  persons  is  essential, 
(guidelines  for  such  training  are  provided  in  NWREL  s 
EBCE  products. 

Organizational  Requirements 

,    EBCE  represents  a  total  restructuring  of  the  traditional 
school  program  in:  Management  and  organization, 
curriculum  and  instruction, /use  of  the  community 
resources,  and  student  services.  Brief  implications  for  each 
restructuring  follow: 

Management  and  organization.— A  separate  governing 
body  or  advisory  board  is  recommended  to  set  policies  for 
EBCE;  community  relations  is  extremely  important  and 
requires  ongoing  attention.  Personnel  must  be  flexible  and 
creative—general  educators  are  preferred  subject  matter 
specialists'^  Business  management  requires  particular 
attention  to  insurance,  transportation,  and  so  forth. 

Curriculum  and  instruciion.-^The  EBCE  curriculum  and 
instruction  program  hinges  on  individual  student 
responsibility  for  using  the  following  strategies  to  the' 
greatest  extent  possible'  Projects,  explorations,  competency 
completions,  employer  seminars,  journals,  group  activities,  . 
programed  and  other  resources,  tutors,  optional  on-campus 
classes,  and  full  utilization  of  employer  sites  for  educational 
purposes.  Support  provided  by  the  program  includes  an 
accountability  system  that  helps  students  negotiate  activities 
and  plan  their  time. 

Use  of  community  resources— Cooperating  volunteers 
from  the  community  must  be  recruited  and  prep^lred  • 
systematically  for  EBCE  responsibilities.  An  analysis  of  the 
learning  potential  of  participating  employer  sites  is  critical 
for  succes.sful  student  learning. 

Student  services —Student  guidance  is  not  a  .separate 
function  in  EBCE,  but  is  an  expected  role  for  every  adult 
coming  in  contact  with  stu^oms^^  support 
function  in  EBCE  is  a  rtx^ordkeeping  .system  that  serves 
students  and  staff  alike/A  portfolio  of  student 
aeconn^ishments  is  designed  to  replace  or  supplement  the 
traditional  high  school  transcript  as  a  record  of  student 
achievement, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  EBCE  program  has  benefited  from  rigorous  internal 
summafive  and  formative  evaluation  during  the  ,3 
operational  years  that  the  parent  design  and  test  site  have 
been  serving  students.  In  addition,  a  nun^ber  of  outside 
reviews  have  been  held.  For  in.stance,  during  s^chool  year 
I97.V74,  a  blue  ribbon  panel  composed  of  Keith 
Goldhammer.  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State 
Univers!t>.  Charles  Bowen,  Director  of  Educational 
Development  for  IBM,  Claude  Brown,'  Research  and 
Evaluation  Director.  Teamster*s  Local  688;  Glenys  Unruh,  ' 
President,  A.ssociation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  and  Richard  Graham,  Director.  Center  for 
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Miiral  tducation,  visited  the  LBCE  prugram  and  issued  a 
report  on  their  findings.  During  school  >car  1974  75,  an 
external  evaluation  is  being  conducted  b>  Educational 
Testing  Service.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education/National 
In.Ntitute  of  Education  Dfssemination  Review  Board  has 
examined  fiscal  )ear  1974  evaluation  results  as  well 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  evaluation,  the  EBCE  program 
meets  Oregon  State  graduation  requirements  with  the 
expectation  that  the  same  will  hold  true  in  other  States 
FBCE  students  are  awarded  a  regular  high  school  diploma 
on  completion  of  program  requirements  Graduates  have 
been  able  to  enter  postsecondar)  programs  and/or 
cmplo>mcnt  with  no  difficult). 

FJK'^  ...  open  to  all  students.  When  more  students  appl> 
man  can  be  accommodated,  a  random  selection  procedure 


is  recommended.  At  the  parent  site  in  Oregon,  an  equal 
number  of  bo>s  and  girls  have  participated  — representing 
the  full  range  of  socioeconomic,  racial,  and  achievement 
and  abilit)  levels  of  their  peers  at  the  cooperating  high 
school.  All  participating  cmplover  sites  arc  open  to  all 
students,  with  Several  girls  exploring  automobile  mechanics 
and  s(;\eral  bo>s  tr>ing  out  telephone  operating,  for 
instance. 

EBCE  is  presently  being  implemented  in  one  other 
school  district  in  Oregon.  Other  ""whole  modcT*  EBCE 
programs  are  on  the  drawing  board  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Additional  sites  arc  experimenting  with 
particular  EBCE  procedures.  The  EBCE  cooperating 
replication  site  is  receiving  technical  assistance  from  the 
developer. 


Materials  and  equipment 


Required  Items 

Quaniiiy  Needed 

Com  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

User  handbooks:  (for  genefal  reference) 
'    '  Management  and  organi/.ation 
Curriculum  and  instruction 
Employer/community  resources 
Student  services  * 

• 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined  ^ 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined  . 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 
Not  deterniirfed 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 

1 

General  inforinatiqn*mate rials: 

Program  overview  packet  ^  .  • 
Slidetape  presei\tations  •  \ 

w  Not  determined 

Not  deterniir\ed 
» 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 

Consumablt*  materials: 
^            Student  handbook 

Learning  site  analysis  form 
Record  of  student  performance 
Exploration  package 

Not  deteYmined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined  ' 
Not'  determined 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Not  determined 

s 

DEVELOrSlt/AUTHOIt: 
•  t;  NoidmeM  Refmnai  EducatioRal  LiUmraiory  > 

:  v:L«y«»  Biiifcaiit  . 

•?  ;7I0  SW- Second  Ave.  : 
^Ftortlana^Owf.  97204 

^;  Rex  I^rogrm  Director        ^    ^  - 

;^V}UtABaiTY 

I  V  Mal»fki»  ate  now  bemg  reviled  bued  (m  continued  , 
ciitttini  at  tihe  parent  site  in  Oregon,  and  second*generation 
afield  tettt  are  now  beginnnig  elsewhere.  Work  wHh 
'  |Mit>l»her8  is  not  planned  until  fiscal  ydar  1977-78. 
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A  comprehensive  alter mtive  to  traditional  secondary 
school  programs  allowing  students  to  earn  credits 
through  community  experiences 


Jhis  is  d  comprehensive,  <self.contained  alternative  to  traditior)Ul>j.clas$room  and  job 
preparation  programs  for  high  school  students  (grades  11  and  IZ^^Who  volunteer  to  earn  all 
of  th2ir  required  and  elective  credits*  for  a  given  year  (or  semester)  through  direct 
community  experiences.  Students  spend  about  75  percent  of  their  time  in  the  community, 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  series  of  adults  who  are  performing  their  normal  career  and 
avocational  activities.  Neither  students  nor  adults  are  paid. 

Individual  students  spend  an  average  of  4  weeks  (4  days  per  week)  on  each  community 
site  pursuing  specific  academig  and  career  objectives.  For  example,  a  student  who  is 
'  exploring  the  *'real  world^^  dimensions  of  an  ecology  career  might  simultaneously.be 
conducting  water  purifica^tion  experiments  (chemistry),  performing  statistical  analysis 
(mathematics),  writing  reports  (English),  or  investigating  political  aspects  of  water  pollution 
legislation  (social  studies). 

Students  relate  to  a  single  Learning  Coordinator  (LC)  for  all  aspects  of  their  programs; 
there  are  no  large-group  sessions,  classes,  or  ''content  teachers.^^  The  basic  '*grist"  for 
program  decisionmaking  is  detailed  information  of  the  specific  learning  potential  at  each  site, 
a  structure  of  120  concepts  and  600  related  objectives,  a  cross-referencing  system  tying 
objectives  to  resources  (community  and  supplemental),  and  measured  and  self-addressed  data 
about  each  student's  unique  needs  and  characteristics. 

The  student  and  LC  jointly  determine  the  general  learning  goals  for  the  year  and  ' 
specific  objectives  for  each  6-  to  IZ-week  period,  and  then  translate  them  into  detailed  site 
activitiesi(what  the  student  will  do;  how,  when,  with  which  adults;  the  products  and 
assessmem  criteria;  the  supplemental  materials;  and  how  credit  will  be  assigned).  Once  a 
week,  the  student  and  LC  assess  the  outcomes  and  make  decisions  about  the  next  objectives, 
activities,  and  sites. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  program  is  on:  Learning  through  direct  experience;  carefully 
planning,  monitoring,  and  assessing  projects;  giving  students  responsibility  for  program 
decisions  and  achievement;  integrating  major  disciplines;  and  personalizing  objectives  and 
activities  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  each  student. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Most  high  school  academic  subjects  (mathematics, 
English/communications,  social  studies,  and  science), 
career-related  subjects  (exploration,  planning,  and 
decisionmaking),  and  personal  development/guidance  are 
mastered  through  community  experiences,  with  some 
supplemental  resources.  No  specific  subject  text  materials 
are  developed.  However,  existing  materials  are  integrated 
into  a  student*s  program  in  an  innovative  and  unique  way. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Users  can  be  any  school  system  desiring  to  offer  students 
a  viable,  valuable,  alternative  t^O  the  traditional  classroom 
approach.  Student  beneficiaries  are  those  in  grades  1 1  and 
12  who  volunteer  to  earn  all  of  their  required/chosen 
credits  for  a  given  year  or  semester  through  direct 
community  experiences  The  program  appears  appropriate 
for  a  wide  spectrum  of  students  in  relation  to  academic 
standing,  reading  level,  interests,  sex,  race,  and 
socioeconomic  status. 

732 


Staff  beneficiaries  are  those  instructional,  administrative, 
and  guidance  personnel  who  benefit  from  a  broader,  more 
personalized  (one-to-one),  and  experiential-based  approach 
to  the  education  of  youth.  For  example,  instead  of 
imparting  content,  LC's  guide  the  students  in  obtaining 
insights  from  community  adults  and  academic  and  career 
information;  evaluating  what  is  learned  in  terms  of  self- 
growth;  and  planning  and  implementing, each  activity. 

Community  beneficiaries  are  those  adults  interested  in 
direct  involvement  in  the  education  of  youth.  Parents  who 
value  deeper  career  and  personal  preparation  of  their 
children  for  adult  functioning  will  benefit  from  this 
program. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  purposes  are:  (I)  To  bridge  gaps  between  high 
school  education  and  adult  community  hfe  (especially 
employment),  (2)  to  provide  activities  which  simultaneously 
achieve  academic,  career,  and  personal  objectives;  (3)  to 
provide  such  activities  experientially,  through  direct>adult- 
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student  interactions^  on  a  planned,  monitored^  and 
evaluated  basis;  (4)  to  provide  students  with  equal 
responsibility  and  authority  (with  staff)  for  the  creation  and 
accomplishment  of  their  learning  programs;  and  (5)  to  - 
broaden  the  base  of /those  adult  individuals  and  institutions 
who  directly  particii^ate  in  the  education  of  youth. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE) 

EBCE  is  a  comprehensive,  full-time,  self-contained 
alternative  to  traditional  high  school  education  programs. 
To  select  general  concepts  and  generic  courses  as  the  basis 
for  a  yearlong^earning  program,  each  student  uses  credit 
requiremjjvts  and  measured  and  self-assessed  ability, 
interests,  and  temperament  characteristics.  Learning 
activities  are  interdisciplinary,  focus  on  community-site 
activity,  and  are  continuously  generated  in  response  to  the 
students'  overall  program  goals. 

The  program  is  process  oriented  rather  than  materials, 
oriented.  Major  program  documents  allow  students  and 
staff  to  select  the  most  appropriate  personalized  pattern  of 
overall  learning  objectives  and  goals;  to  continually  create 
specific  learning  activities  keyed  to  the  overall  program  and 
specific  sites  and  adults;  to  place  students  with  adults  who 
will  assist  them  in  achieving  the  selected  objectives;  to 
supplement  onsite  experiencjes  with  other  learning  resources 
{such  as  texts  and  films)  to  assure  that  the  specified  . 
learning  has  occurred,  to  evaluate  and  document  the 
learning  activities  and  outcomes,  and  to  use  each  set  of 
experiences  in  creating  subsequent  learning  activities. 

The  program's  structure  is  flexible  so  that  the  students 
have  practically  infinite  choice  as  to  what,  when,  and  how 
they  will  learn.  The  determming  factor  is  the  type  and 
number  of  participating  adults, 

A^SI^SMENT  PROVISIONS 

At  the  outset,  transcripts,  standardized  tests  (e  g  ,  GATE, 
irED.  and  OVIS).  and  special  self  assessment  measures  aid 
students  and  staff  in  jointl>  wiwcting  overall  program  areas 
and  goals.  Specific  learning '(^ectives,  products,  and 
assessment  criteria  are  built  into  subsequent  learning 
activity.  The  LC  and  the  student  jointly  review  and  discuss 
the  events  and  outcom(^s  of  each  site  activity  to  assess  how 
well  the  specified  objectives  have  been  met  and  to  identify 
any  meaningful,  serendipitous  learning  which  has  occurred. 
Such  assessments  guide  ih^  joint  selection  of  the  next  set 
of  activities  (objectives,  activities,  and  site  choice).  Credit 

points*'  are  awarded  for  each  learning  activity  and 
cumulatively  translated  into  course  credits  and  grades. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

EBCE  IS  a  fulUtimc  alternative  to  regular  high  school  for 
pcTriods  ranging  from  one  to  four  semesters.  Onsite 
experiences  average  4  da>s  per  week,  with  the  5th  da> 
,spent  in  student  LC  conferences,  special  projects  and 
.studies,  group  guidance  sessions,  or  other  learning       *7  ^ 


activities. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Special  facilities  requirements  consist  of  a  student 
learning  center  providing  room  for  individual  study,  a 
^malUgroup  discussion/meeting  room,  small 
private/scmiprivate  offices  for  each  LC,  and  space  for 
limited  clerical/logistics  support  personnel.. 

Intensive  tratining  will  be  required  for  the  program  staff, 
both  preservice  and  inservice,  bec^ause  the  instructional  and 
administrative  functions  differ  markedly  from  those  found 
in  traditional  educational  programs. 

Program  materials  (guides  tttid  manuals)  and  resources 
(community  sites)  haye  proven  highly  durable  and 
functional  over  3  years  of  tightly  controlled  and  evaluated 
operation.  The  reaction  of  the  community  (participating 
adults  and  institutions,  parents,  and  educational  authorities) 
has  been  consistently  supportive;  significant  negative  effects 
have  not  been  discovered  The  uniqueness  of  the  program 
requires  revisions  in  a  majority  of  the  participants*  attijudes 
toward  their  roles  and  responsibilities  within  the    ,  * 
educational  process  (e.g.,  content-oriented  teachers  must  ^ 
become  process-  and  facilitation-oriented  coordinators; 
students  must  accept  active  responsibility  for  learning  and 
decisionmaking;  community  adults  must  provide' information 
and  guidance  beyond  imparting  specific  job  training  skills). 

The  program  has  been  tested  in  only  one  community. 
Both  internal  and  external  reviewers  have  judged  that  the 
program  will  be  useful  and  effective  in  other  communities, 
*but  this  judgment  remains  to  be  tested  during  the  1975-76 
school  year  when  new  communities  are  expected.^to  adopt 
the  program.  The  operational  costs  of  the  program  are 
eompetitive  with  the  costs  of  other  special  s4hool  programs 
•<e.g..  remedial,  gifted,  and  cooperative).  Program 
installation  in  new  communities  will  require  such  activities 
as  recruitment  and  analysis  of  community  sites,  selection 
and  training  of  staff,  selection  and  preparation  of  facilities, 
adaptation/supplementation  of  site-keyed  program  manuals 
and  catalogs,  and  approval  of  EBCE  credit  translation 
mechanisms  b>  local  school  officials.  The  developer  can 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  average  cqst  per  student  for  consumable  materials  is 
approximately  S20;  the  initial  cost  per  learning  coordinator 
for  materials  is  approximately  $250;  and  the  average 
adopter  might  spend  another  $350  for  shelf-reference 
materials.  Thus,  40  students,  2  learning  coordinators,  and 
the  average  shelf-set  supplement  would  require  $1,550  for 
materials. 

Continuation  costs  would  then  remain  at  $20  per  student 
(local  reproduction  costs  for  nxaterials)  until  the  program 
expands  past  five  learning  coordinators  (requiring  additional 
shelf-set  materials). 

There  would  be  additional  costs  related  to  learning 
coordinator  training,  site  analysis  training,  and  program 
operation.  These  costs  would  encompass  materials,  travel, 
and  consultant  time. 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Inipiementation 

It  is  estimated  that  the  program  can  be  implemented 
with  a  1.20  staff/student  ratio.  Beyond  about  60  students 
(in  a  medium  to  large  community),  a  coordinator  of  site 
placements  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  logistical 
control.  This,  plus  administration,  will  add  fractional  units 
to  the  FTE  cost.  Current  implementation  estimates  project 
approximately  80  person-days  for  training  and  several 
person-months  of  local  time  for  installation  (e.g.,  site 
recruitment). 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  program  has  been  operationally  tested  in  only  1 
community,  but  representatives  of  some  20  diverse  school 
systems  and  several  NIE- sponsored  review  groups  have 
judged  it  highly  transportable. 

The  program  has  served  a  deliberately  selected  cross 
section  of  the  total  population.  Three  years  of  internal 
evaluation  (including  testing  with  control  groups),  periodic 
opinion  sampling  of  all  types  of  participants,  and  external 
review  panels  have  revealed  no  harm  to  the.  participants. 

Similar  evaluations  and  reviews  have  consistently  found 
the  program  (materials  and  student  outcomes)  free  of 
social  or  ethnic  bias. 


Claims 

First,  test  results  indicate  certain  positive  student 
outcomes.  fe'BCE  students  have  performed  on  a  level  with 
controls  on  achievcnrient  measures  and  measures  of  career 
maturity  and  decisiojimaking.  Parents,  p.articipating  adults, 
and  visitors  have  etJservcd  that  the  students  exhibit  strong 
social  and  career  maturity  behaviors  in  adult  settings. 

Second,  the  delivery  system  is  conceptually  and 
structurally  sound.  It  emphasizes  planned,  managed,  and 
documented  experiential  learning,  and  is  structured  to 
respond  to  individual  student  needs.  Both  evaluation 
findings  and  observers,  including  Keith  Goldhammcr  (dean, 
College  of  Education^  Michigan  State  University)  and 
Glenys  Unruh  (president,  American  Society  of  Curriculum 
Development),  have  verified  the  capabilities  of  the  system. 

Third,  the  continued  operation  of  the  program  for  3 
^^years,  participation  by  hundreds  of  adults,  student  and 
parental  enthusiasm,  flndings  of  external  reviewers,  and 
responses  of  about  20  other  communities  indicate  that 
several  basic  assumptions  about  experiential  education  have 
been  verified.  Specifically,  it  was  found  that  students  and 
adults  will  participate  without  pay;  that  parents  and 
community  institutions  are  eager  to  play  a  more  active  role 
in  education,  that  career  and  academic  learning  can  occur 
and  b^  managed  experientially;  that  school  systems  will 
participate,  and  that  expanded,  generalist  staff  roles  can 
enhance  some  aspects  of  leaj-ning  (e.g.,  career  guidance) 
without  diminishing  others  (e.g.,  general  academic 
performance). 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


D  A%    1  k  1  f»%  i  1   I  f  A  tr>\  h> 

t\vi|Uiicu  iicnis 

/ 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Student  set:  Interest,  ability,  and 
temperament  matrix;  activity  sheets; 
student  program  profile;  reporting  forms; 
concepts  and  objectives/course  matrix; 
site  learning  guides 

1  per  student 

20.00* 

Yearly 

Learniiig  coordinator  set:  Site  analysis 
learning  guides;  cross-reference  catalogs; 
implementation  manual; 
concepts/objectives  manuals;  course  • 
lisings;  standard  a^tivi^y  sheet  mdnuals 

1  per  LC 

250.00 

Reusable 

1 

Shelf  reference  set 

1  per  5  LCs 

700.00** 

Reusable 

i 

♦Estimated  at  actual  reproduction  costs;  no  external  distribution. 

♦♦Composed  of  ^ommcrciall)  obtainable  n^Uerjals  general!)  available  tu  adupting  j,>i.tcms»  cither  originals  or  .suitable  substitutes,  hence 
most  of  the  cost  wo|ild  not  apply,  ;>  » 

\ 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

AppiUchta  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
P,0.  Box  1348 

Charlettoiit  W.Va.  25325  *  .  ^  >  < 

AVAILAUUTY 

Program  resources  (materials  and  technical  assistance 
staff)  are  currently  available  to  those  communities  which  ■ 
agree  to  participate  in  NIE's  and  AEL's  3-year 
tm.plementation  plan. 

For  further  information,  contact:  /  , 

Experience-Based  Career  Education 
Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
P.O.^Box  1348 
Charleston,  W.Va,  25325 


*  INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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,1  e^perience-taseJaltcrmti^  to  traMoml  secondary  , 
'  school  formats 

/nu/1  vFRCEV'was  developed  lo 
n„  Wes,  UM,..,ory  '^^^^  c„.p«hcnsWc  high 

entrepreneurs.  ^t{,„i,„iiy  mixed  cl.en  ele  w  th  a  hro      p  ^^^^ 

The  p  lot  program  serves  a  c         .  communities.  U  can  oe  siau 

'"""^f  Ice  is  «P«ri=n«  based:  Students  l-n  .-adU|„nai  l^^li';.^  „ 

.o-ils  and  guidelines  for' planning  .ndiv.duah.ed  pm^e  .  j^^^„p  ,o„g 

^     Le  arning  coordinators  work  w.th  25  to  30  students  e^    .     .  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

,,nge  go  "  shorter'fange  objectives,  and  Pf^-  P  ^^i^,     responsible  for  developing 

Hrar5n!::srofrrs^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-L';r:svs:Xi'd;:s:rw,,h  ^di.  in  .gu-a,  sn^e^. 


SIJBIFXT  AREA(S)  , .  . 

Vourse, 

NTF.NDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 
*^..BBr..  was  designed, o.h„,i...^ 
and  installed  in  any  school  ^f  '^'J       ,  ,  .,,^1  12. 


™„d  urhan  -"--t^ntteTtrwidf 

LSr:;"-ui:*SLr!Se,  or  ,,,e  una, 
community. 

COAUS,  OR  .WOSEIS,  ^.^enis- 
.I^  SSnsife 's^cS^edaeaUor  and  ea,ee, 
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development  skills  Course  credit  can  be  earned  at  various 
institutions.  For  example,  credit  for  biology  can  be 
obtained  from  medical  research  laboratories,  hospitals,  tind 
veterinary  clinics;  mathematics  reqiurements  can  be  met  in 
architectural  organizations.  When  a  resource  person  or 
organization  does  not  provide  all  the  appropriate 
experience  for  course  credit,  the  project  may  include  some 
supplementary  work  such  as  tutorials,  programed 
instruction,  or  a  course  in  a  c6mm unity  college.  The 
development  of  student  skills  ^and  awareness  in  the  areas  of 
career  decisionmaking  and  planning,  self-development,  oraK 
communications,  writing,  reading,  basic  quantifying, 
interaction,  and  problem  solving  is  the  main  objective.  In 
addition,  the  student  will  develop  and  expand  skills  of 
inquiry  and  critical  thinking  in  tnedia  skills,  physical  fitness 
and  K^th,  social  and^  cultural  awareness,  political 
awareness:  economic  co;npetence,  technological  skills, 
aesthetic/creative  development,  social  science,  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Although  FWL  EBCE  Wds  designed  to  be  a  complete 
program,  the  developer  recognizes  the  likelihood  ot^ome 
partial  adoptions.  (Part  time  for  some  students  or  some 
reduction  in  the  number  of  grade  levels  enrolled  are 
examples  )  The  initial  dissemination  effort  is  focused  on 
adoption  of  ,the  complete  model. 

FWL  EBCE  is  comprised  of  the  following  components. 
(I)  Audiovisual  Orientation  (6-minute  tape-slide 
presentation).  (2)  The  Communit>  Is  The  School.' (3) 
Fxpcrience  Based  Career  Education -An  Overview.  (4) 
Resources  Development  and  Support  Handbook.  (5) 
Student  Recruitment  anJ  Selection.  (6)  Student  Orientation 
Handbook.  (7)  Guide  for  Resource  Persons  and 
Community  Organizations.  (8)  Student  Guidance 
Handbook.  (9)  Prototype  Learning  Packages.  (10)  Learning 
Package  Development  and  Implementation  Handbook,  (11) 
Supplementary  Currfctdum  ^Handbook.  (12)  External 
Relations  Handbook,  (r3)  Administration  Handbook,  and 
(14)  Final  Evaluation  Report- Fiscal  Year  1974.  Although 
these  products  may  be  used  in  an>  order,  this  sequence 
seems  to  have  utility  for  those  studying  the  feasibility  of 
adopting  the  model. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  arc  selected  landoml)  from  a  pool  of  eligible 
volunteers  who  responded  to  a  springtime  recruitment  drive 

PERSONNEL  REQUIRED 
FWI..EBCE  Sijff  100  studonis  250  students 


in  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  There  are  no  prior 
interviews  or  tests.  Transcripts  of  credits  are  reviewed  to 
screen  put  those  applicants  who  are  more  than  one-half 
year  below  their  age/grade  level  in  credits  earned  toward 
graduation.  " 

Once  admitted  to  the  program,  students  undergo  a 
continuing  process  of  diagno.sis  and  assessment  as  they 
engage  in  long-range  planning  and  project  planning  and 
implementation,  and  as  they  submit  their  completed 
projects  for  credit  assignment, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

A  full  time  school  calendar  with  two  semesters  per  >ear 
is  required. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  FWL-EBCE  pilot  program  is  located  in  a  downtown 
office  building  in  Oakland,  California,  <icar  local  and  rapid 
transit  lines.  Instead  of  Classrooms,  the  facility  has 
conference  rooms  for  Learning  Coordinators  to  hold  small' 
group  meetings  as  well  as  staff  cubicles  for  individual 
conferences.  Tape  recorders  for  use  of  selected  programed 
learning  materials  are  on  hand  in  addition  to  a  few 
typewriters.  The  facility  does  not  have  a  library  because 
libraries  are  located  out  in  the  community  like  most  other 
learning  resources. 

Some  adopters  of  FWL-EBCE  plan  to  use  existing  school 
facilities  instead  of  a  separate  facility,  and.  their  experience 
will  provide  valuable  information  for  future  adopters. 

Staff  training  and  technical  assistance  are  being  provided 
to  adopters  b>  FWL-EBCE  staff,  who  are  also  developing  a 
network  of  .service  centers  and  demonstration  sites  to  serve 
future  adopters.  State  educational  agencies  will  have  major  , 
involvement  in  the  design  and  functioning  of  the  network. 

Special  user  considerations  are  related  to  the  need  for 
extensive  involvement  of  persons  and  organi^jations  from 
the  larger  community.  The  procedures  described  in  the 
External  Relations  Handbook  can  develop  strong  FWL- 
EBCE  linkages  to  the  larger  community.  A  strong  Policy 
Advisor)  Board  is  ver>  helpful  in  the  recruitment  of  a  wide 
range  of  resources.  • 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
Three  suggested  staff/student  configurations  are  shown  in 
the  table  below,  each  with  the  t>pe  of  district  employee 
who  could  fill  the  EBCE  role. 


500  students 


Dircctor'(high  school  principal) 

1  •  * 

1 
1 

Director  (high  school  vice  principal,  with 
specialization  in  eOrriculum  and 
instruction ) 

1 

Lcjinmg  ^.oordina lor  (teacher  or 
counselor) 

4 

10 

20 

Skills  spocuHst  (teacher) 

1 

2 

3 

Resource  analyst  (teacher) 

1 

I 

2 
1 

Secretary  (school  sepretarv )  \^ 

1 

r 

Recorder  (records  clerk) 

I 

2 

3 
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ASSURANCES  ANJ)  CLAIMS 
Assurances  s 

"    Approximately  150  students  have  enrolM  in  the  pilot 
program  during  its  3  years  of  operation  in  Oakland. 
California.  Many  students  have  spent  2  full  years  in  the 
program.  The  socioeconomic  status,,  etiinic,  and  male* 
fcmdle  Loniposition  ,ire  represent.ilive  of  the  general 
OakLind  high  school  popuhition.  No  negative  effects  hale  , 
been*noted.  For  some  students  FWL-EBCE  is  clearly  less 
,  U}b\c  than  a  more  traditional  classroom  program,  and 
provision  should  be  m»idc  for,eus>  transfer  without  penalt) 
to  a  regular  high  school  program.  • 

FWL-EBCE  students  progress  toward  the  diploma  at  least 
as  rapidly  as  their  counterparts  in  the  regular  high  schob^, 
as  evidenced  by  the  average  number  of  credits  earned  per 
semestej  or  school  year.  Credit  is  certified  by  counselprs  in 
the  regular  high  schools.  FWL-EBCE  is  not  a  handicap  to  ^ 
college  admission.  The  majo-**y  of  graduates  to  date  have 
gone  xm  to  community  colleg(is,  state  colleges  and 
universities,  on  4-year  private -schools. 

FWL-EBCE  does  not  perpetuate  occupational  bias  with 
regard  to  sex  or  race  and.  in  fact,  works  vigorously  against 
such  stereotyping.  Students  are  not  preprogramed  into 
career  fields  qn  the  basis  of  test  scores  or  socioeconomic 
characteristics  but  are  encouraged  to  freely  explore  iheir 
full  r,ingc  of  individual  interests  and  opportunities. 

Transportability  htis  not  been  tested  dircLtly.  Hovvevt^r, 
1 1  School  districts  have  studied  the  pilot  program  and 
desLrip*'     duLumcittb  in  detail  and  have  Loncluded  that 
^the  mouK,!  L«in  be  «idopted  in  their  communities  without 
major  difficult).  Five  of  the  districts  are  now  preparing  to 
implement  FWL-EBCE  bv  the  next  school  year, 


Claims      .  \ 

In  general,  most  claims  for  FWL-EBCE  nmst  await  the 
completion  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  External  Summativc 
<6valuation.  Tlve  Fiscal  Year  1974- Final  Report  gives 
evidence  to  sup'port  a  limited  number  of  claims^  T^^^^ 

1.  People  serving  as  resources  for  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  arc  positWe  in  their  support  of  the  FWL-EBCE 
concept;  sufficient  resource  persons  were  located  and 
maintained  to  enable  implementation  of  the  FWL 
instructional  program.  ^Indications  are  that  future  FWL- 
EBCE  programs  can  maintain  sufficient  pools  of  resources 
to  provide  necessary  learning  opportunities  to  their 
students.  ^ 

2.  Many  students  dissatisfied  with  regular*  schools  see  the 
FWL-EBCE  program  as  relevant  to  their  current  and  future 
needs.  Almost  all  FWL  students  express  a  decided  ^ 
preference  for  the  school's  program  over  their  previous 
program.  Students'  performance  increased  in  both  quality 
.ind  quantity  of  work  by  gaining  experience  in  the  program 
and  by  adjusting  to  its  requirements  for  personal  . 
motivation,  direction,  and  responsibility. 

3,  Students  and  resource  persons  alike  were'  enthusiastic 
about  student  growth  in  the  area  of  self-development  and 
interpersonal  skills. 

4,  The  leanving  of  basic  skills  did  not  suffer  through  the 
eliminatiop  of  classroom  instruction. The  re  was  no 
significam  difference  in  performance  between  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  although  the  remedial 
portion  of  the  basic  skills  program  was  not  fully  in  place 
until  spring  1974.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  program  is 
on  skills  acquisition  through  field  experience. 
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Required  Items 


Audio\isuaI  orientation 

handbook  and  niantiais  (dociinicntation 
of  modch  * 

I  V  J  hut  ion  repon  i 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


[\nu\y  Needed 


Cosi  per  liem  in 
Dollars 


^    Replaccmeni  Rale 


;»nd  Cqsi 


I  por  district 

10  sets  per  distriel 

I  per  diiitriel 

— $  — 


25.00 
50.00 

20.00 


Reusable 
Reusable* 


To  be  updated 
annii:dlv 


•Handbook  and  manuals  are  reusable  until  the  iniplenienlirig  dislricl  produces  its  own  site.- specific  versions. 


.Source  if  Differeni 
fron)  Disiribuior 


{ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  1 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educa^ioaat/vl^csearch  ancf 
Development  ^ 
•    1855  rolioin  St.  .  V.**  '  '  . 

San  Franciwro,  Calif.  94103  "  •  ^ 

Robert  Pe)(efion„' Project  Di^ctor  % 
AVAH^ARlfcrrY 


Prolotype  doGumentaliof^^wlU  be  available  ih  summer 
1975  to  aiU  Slate  tflforcemeni  itgendei  who  are  wiMing  to 
•   eoofdinale  the.  nqquesls  for  information  >about.^f^L-EBCE. 
Prototype  d^oinibitatiptt  is  available  to  any  local 
eiiforcemeiit  ^fincy  (LEA)' which  sends  (at  LEA  expense) 
one  or  more  mff  members'  for  an  orientation,  2-<iay 
.  ^'residency'*  «t.Far  West  Laboratpiy  for  lEducational 
'  Research  anfi  Dev^lopme^ibt  *  y 

Staff  traittuif  and  technical  assistance  will  be  given*, 
during  spring  1975  to  L1£^*%  who  adopt  the  who^  model 
and  wiU  participate  in  tlie  phmned  field  test  procedures. 
Other  LEA'S  wiQ  receive  piaft  training  and  technical 
assistance  if  FWL  staff  is  available,  •  x 

Beginning  in  fall  1975,  the  fir^t  FWL^EBCE  Service'  ^ 
^  Center  will  be^  ia  o()er^tjon,f)and\tiiere  will  also  be  a  ^ 
demonstration 'ij|te  Operating  in  conjunction  with  ther'Ctate/. 
Staff  training  ara  technical  assistance 'manuals  will  be 
available  in  prqtqtype  fi»nn  by  winter  1976.  y 

An  audiovisufi  (8-ikmut^  tap^-slide)  presentation  is^ 
available  for -creating  cpecial  awareness^  or  a  brochure, 
'The  Community  Is  The  School.'*  AirpWL.EBCE  materials 
'  irom: 


are  available  uum.  -  v 

Far  West  L^boratdry  for  EducationatNResear<ch  and 
Development  ^ 

1855  Folsom  % 
•   San  Francisco,  Calif.  94i03\ 
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The  widesnrcad  practice  of  credentialism  by  business  compels  many  able  youths  to 
attend  college^6  become  qualified  to  hold  significant  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  many  critics 
are  recognizing  that  modern  colleges  are  poOrly  adapted  for  lr;msmitting  to  students  many 
necessary  work  skills  and  attitudes.  This  report  describes  a  sy,stem7or  nJanagenjent  •* 
internships  designed  to  deal  with  this  peoblem  of  unconstructive  presijure  toward  college 
attendance.  ,     .  ,  ,  - 

Interns  will  be  college-eligible  persons  witholil  college  degrees.  They  .will  be  bired  by 
employcrrrmil  trained,  over,  sc'veral  year^,  to  a  job  level  typically  Occupied  by  employees 
entering  with  bachelor's  degrees.  The  employer  costs  created  by  such  training  arrangements 
will  be  paid  by  both  the  interns  and  the  government.  Such  costs  wilfbe  based  on  the  ^lunual 
identifiable  eost  per  student  at  typical  State  universities.  Le./  approximately  $3,000  per  year. 
Interns  will  not  spend  a  significant  amouni-.of  their  time  on  formal  aca^mic  work,  nor  will  ^  ^ 
they  receive  bacltel6r\s  dcgrocs  at  the  conclusion  of  their  job  responsibilities. 
/     The  intern  who  successfully  compfetes.  the  intefriship  will  posses^  a  body  of  general  work  \ 
AkiJIs  applicableyto  many  jobi Whether  thf  graduatcitl  intern  will  stay..with  the  empJoyer>ili 
be  determined  Ry:  desires  of  tJn^graduate  and  employer  at  the  ^•nd  of  trainingxneither  p?^rty  ^ 
is  committed  in  advance  to  stay  with  each  other.  ^ 

A 'well-Kained  intern  will  have  earned  spveraf  references  based -on  the  c|ualific(|  .  ' 
supervisors  firsthand  observation  ofAvork«which  is  performed*  Such  references  should  enable.  ' 
interns  tol  obtain  responsible  jobs  \vith  those  employers  whoNt^c  concerned  with  th?  low  level 
of  work,  skills  possessed;  by  many  .college  graduates.^    *  ^  f  , 

'   The  ^proposed jnte^nship  system  naralle Is  many  of  the  featur^es  of'existing  State  univcFS^ly  , 
systems,  sucll  as  the  sharing  of  costs^ between  student^  and  government.  The  sysiem  has  /} 
actually  been  designed  with  a  view*  to  its;pltmmte  adoption  and  "finaticing  by  State  '  . 
govQrnmeijIls^lf  the  Stat»^  will  help  toTinance  an  eligible  studehtis  college  learning,  perhaps  it 
shoul\Ki|<o  heljS  to  tWnce  valuable  leiinnng  by  college-eligible  persons  in  other, 
environments  The  rffort  proposes  thatlTie  system  be  trietl  on  an  experirtientaliasis  f^S^r  4^  • 
years  with  30  interns  and  l^)r  more  coopi^rating  employers/  < 


) 

SUBJRCT  AREA(S)  ,  /  '       ^       '  ' 

^^/Subject  areas  \'ire  skills  and^*nttitudes  that  fo.stej-  on-the- 
job  success  in  administrative  and  management  level  work., 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  immediate  users  are  persons  who  dev^elop  and 
analy7e  education  and  manpower  policy.  e,g.»  business 
executives,- government  administrators,  ands legislators  The 
ultimate  users.  whl»n  and  if  the  model  is  applied,  are 
youths  1 7.  to  2?  years  old  and  lower  level 'busineslT  and  . 
government  executives, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  '  • 

The  major  goals  are*  ( I)  To  diminish  the  practice  of 
credentialism.  (2)  to  incre.tse  the  amount  and  quality  of» 
on-the-jpb  learning.jmd  (3)  to  lessen  the  pressures  on 
college-eligible  youths  to  attend  college  when  such 
attendance  does  not  actually  serve *thbir  central  vocational 
needs 


40 


PATTERNS  OF  USJE  '  '     ^  >  ^• 

The  model,  if  it  is' fostered  wiih  governmental  assistance, 
can  be  applied  by  employers  to  replace  the  current  / 
credential-oriented  p?act!ces  applied  by.  many  businesses.  " 

ASSESSMENT  pk6visidNs<,  .  * 

^    The  model.  wVich  is  also  a  proposal  fpr  funds  to  support 
pilot  operatiorv/includ^es  jn  evaluation  Resign.  If  the  model 
were  eventually  put  into  large-scale' operation,  assessment 
^would  occarjis  a  result  of  ihe*  self-assessing  structures^built 
"  into  its  desigrL         ^  •      .    *\    •       .    .  . 

TL\1E  REQUiREMENT.S  *    ^  ' 

A  learner  would  take  2  to  '5  years  to  complete  the 
recommended  cycle.  ;     '  ' 

\ 

IMPLEMPJJTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

A  trial  or  the  model  can  be' conducted  via  an  ' 
experimental  grant.  If  the  model  vvere  routinely  applied/ 
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many  changes  in  State  laws  and  business  practices  would  be 
required. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Summary  Cost  Information 

The  annual  cost  p<r  iramee  would  be  approximately  the 
j>ame  as  for  a  typical  State  universit)  student,  about  S3.30U 
per  >ear.  Students  would  each  contribute  about  $7UU  per 
>ear  6f  this  figure. 

Installation  and  developmental  costs  would  be  minimal 
compared  to  operating  .costs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Any  pilot  model  will  involve  only  a  .small  number  of 
trainees  who  will  not  be  under  an  extraordinary  risk— or  at 


least  no  more  "riskV  than  faced  by  the  millions  of  college.- 
eligible  American  youths  who  deliberately  choose  to  go 
directly  to  work  after  high  school  rather  than  seek  an 
academic  credential. 

If  the  model  were  gradually  applied  on  a  large  scale  and 
began  to  absorb  one  third  of  our  college-eligible  youth 
population,  it  would  obviously  have  a  number  of  significant 
effects  The  pios  and  cons  of  these  effects  are  hypothetical, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  model  has  not  even 
been  tried  on  a  pilot  spale  The  report  does  contain  an 
extended  discussion  of  some  of  the  long-range  implications 
of  the  model. 


D^VELOl^ER/AUTHOR: 

Colleg<v  of  Education 
Chicago* Circle  Campus 
Unive/sity  of  Illinois 
P,0.  Box  4348 
Chic/go,  in.  60680 


Edward  >^^ynnc,  Project  Director  ' 

AvVlLABULITY  '  . 

le  design  for  the  model  has  been  presented  in  a  report 
delivered  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.^opies  of ' 
''lit  report  can  be  obtained  through  writij^g  the  project 

irector.  An  article  outlining  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
y^port  has  been  submitted  to  appropriate  journals  for 
^stible  publication,r 
,  Edward  Wynne^   '  ^ 
College  of  Education 
Chicago  Circle  Campus 
University  of  Illinois  » 

P.O.  Box  4348  *  . 

Chicago,  -in.  60680  t. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  .APPRQACH  TO 
INSTRUCTION  AND  ANCILLARY 
MAINTENANCE  ACTiVITIES  IN 
FAMILY  CORE  CUB^^ICULUM 


/ 

A  course  specifically  designed  as  a  companion  to 

vocational  training  oriented  toward  providing 
}  '*iife  skills**^ 
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This  approach  is  oriented 'toward  providing  the^  so-called  **Life  Skill"  effect  and  is 
manjlatory  for  all  entering  students. 

There  are  four  curriculum  areas  involved.  Health  educatioq,  consumer  education,  home 
mantlgement.  and  parent  involvement. 

Health  education  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  necessWy  health  education 
concepts  and  experiences  that  are  felt  to  be  minimally  relevant  t^their  ability  to  function 
indcpendehl  of  outside  medical  assistance  except  where  necessary.) 

Consumer  education  provides  the  student  with  basic  principles ''of  protection  from 
over/calous  business  persons  and-  with  certain  basics  of  money  management. 

Home  manageni^;nt  emphasizes  nutrition,  grooming,  and  basic  home-management 
principles.  *  ^' 

Parent  invclvenieh^^  progresses  from  a  basic  child-parent  interaction  course  to  infant- 
through-adolescent  problems  and  solutions. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Ancillary  maintenance  activities  in  famil)  core 
f  curriculum,  specificall).  health  education,  con:jumer^ 
education,  home  management,  and  parent  involvement  arc 
the  subject  areas  involved,  * 

INTENDKf^  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


I  his  area  has  been  hpccificall)  designed  a^  a  companion 
til  vocativmal  training,  especially  in  instances  where  basie 
home  skills  are  fvjund  to  be  deficient  to  6uch  an  extent 
that  employment  and  associated  socioeconomic 
opportunities  arc  jeopardised.  Obviousl),  "Some  of  the  skills 
taught  in  family  s^oxk^  curriculum  are  to  be  found  ust?ful 
with  other  than  disadvantaged  .students  as  well.  Some 
-suggested  beneficiaries  are:  Rural  secondary  schools;  urban 
secondary  schools;  aduit  or  career  education—urban 
disadvantaged,  postsecondary  schools,  vocational  or  career 
education  centers,  and  institutions  where  inmate 
rehabilitation  is  in  progress 

GOAL(S)  OR  PIRPOSE(S) 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  mobilize 
and  maintain  certain  personal  resources  necessary  to 
finding  and  keeping  a  job 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  provide  individualized 
instruction  with  the  Mountain  Plains  Learning  System 
format  for  an  average  of  *l  weeks  early  in  the  student>* 
training  period.  In  addition,  each  of  the  curriculum 
'areas'— consumer  education,  health  education,  home  , 
management,  and  parent  mvolvcment  — pri)vides  ci)nimu 
counseling  and  advisvjrv  .service  as  a  particular  student 
demand  for  this  tvpe  of  service  arises. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

InVfostering  an  open-entry/open-exit  concept,  preentry 
course  tests  are  administered  under  controlled  conditions  in 
a  testing  center.  Initial  diagnoses  are  made  there.  Unit-level 
postcognitive  tests,  and  in  some  instances  performance 
tests,  are  given  in  the  instructional  areas  by  instructors 
and/or  aides  to  determine  when  a  student  may  proceed  to 
the  next  learning  segment.  Student-administered  and 
student-scored  (Learning  Activity  Package)  tests  occur 
following  each  LAP,  and  final  course  tests  a:e  again  given 
in  the  testing  center. 

An  external  evaluation  proviJ^s  a  followup  study  of 
Mountain  Plains  graduates  to  determine  the  extent  of 
effectiveness  of  the  family  core  curriculum  instruction. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  is  designed  to  allow  a  maximum  of  4  weeks 
for  a  student  to  move  through  this  phase.  In  actual 
^practice,  it  is  found  that  faster  students  are  a|;)le  to 
negotiate  all  of  the  learning  activities  in  a  minimum  of 
2-1/2  weeks,  and  the  slowest  individuals  do  need  the 
maximum  of  4  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Teaclier  orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  individualized 
instruc^tion  is  necessary  for  success  in  using  this  system.  A 
guide  to  orientation  is  contained  in  the  document,  Design 
for  Field  Testing  of  Mountain  iHains  Curruiduni. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ' 

Materials  are  currcntl>  incomplete  and  unavailable.  Costs 
have  not  been  established.  At  present,  the  following 
/^ffaterials  are  being  developed  and/or  refined. 
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Learning  Activity  Packages  (l2AP*s) 
Learning  Experience  Guides  (LEG's) 
Course  job  title  prctcsjs  and  posttests 
Teacher's  manual 
•  Student  progress  records 
Student  work  plails 

Administrator's  guide  to  using  the  Mountain  Plains 

System 
Perforniance  activity  list. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementatl()h 

Optimum  ratio  is  considered  to  be  1  instructor,  qualified 
by  background  and  experience,  for  each  20  students.  One 
teaching  aiul/ur  clerical  aide  is  dlso  neccssar)  for  each  20 
students.  Where  multiple  classes  arc  mutually  accessible,  I 
aide  can  provide  neccssar)  assistance  to  40  students. 


Cognitive  and  performance  testing,  as  well  as 
instructional  prescribing,  can  be  managed  by  the 
instructor/aide  team  without  the  assistance  of  test  center 
personnel,  hiitiai  installation  of  the  Mountain  Plains 
Instructional  System  should  take  place  in  a  quasi  controlled 
environment;  one  person,  knowledgeable  aboot  this  system 
and  its  theoretical  and  functional  base,  should  orient  staff 
aiid^udcnts  and  then  monitor  progress  of  both  until 
insured  of  its  Continued  success.  One  such  person  can 
manage  several  instructors  and  thc'ir  students. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Follow  up  studies  indicate  that  students  are  more 
competent  with  regard  to  famil>  health  care  and  that  the> 
retain  and  \aluc  buying  and  budgeting  skills. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Mountain  Plains  Education  and  Economic  Development 

Program,  Inc. 
NIB.  MODEL  IV  - 
Glasgow  AFB.  Mont.  59231  ' 

Bruce  C.  Perrymah,  Project  Direptor  ^ 

AVAILABILITY 

Products  are  to  be  completed  and  are  under  ^ 
developmental  copyright.  At  present,  they  are  not  available 
{o  the  general  public.  ^ 
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A  curriculum  designed  for  those  student^  planning  to 
enter  the  build ing^trades 

'I 

I        This  IS  an  individualized  approach  to  learning  cognilivel>  and  perforinance-oriented 
concepts  in  a  vanet>  of  job  titles  in  the  building  trades.  The  curriculum  was  designed  and/or 
select eil  by  crjftsjiersons  in  the  trades  for  its  usefulness  to  those  entering  certain  trades  and 
produced  in  the  Mountain  PJains.(MP)  format. 

In  keeping  the  MP  design,  the  job  titles  and  courses  in  building  trades  are  open- 
e'ntr>/cxit»  allow  for  independent  study,  and  provide  the  means  for  students  to  progress  at 
rates  suitable  to  their  abilities  and  aspiration  levels. 

There  arc*IO  curriculum  areas  (CA*s)  incorporated  under  Ihe  building  trades  and 
services  heading.  Each  CA  is  a  job  title  and  provides  a  background  suitable  for  the  .student, 
upon  completion^  for  entry  into  the  labor  market  in  the  specific  job  title  area.  Each  course 
in  the  job  titles  is  complete  with  pretests  and  posttests,  learning  experience  guides*  and 
^earning  activity  packages  which  provide  students  with  the  vehicle  for  independent 
progression  througF)out.  the  course,  and  total  information  concerning  objectives,  performance 
criteria,  rationale/and  procedures  for  progres.sing  through  a  given  learning  .segment. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Career  education  ui'tlte  huijding  trades  and  services. 

There  arc  10  curriculi^in  areas— each  a  job  title  and  v 
course  by  definition:  Carpenter^  electronics^  as.sembier, 
electrical  wireperson,  plumber,  heating  systems 
scrvicepcrson,  refrigeration/cooling  svstems  mechanic, 
appliance  se|>viceper^wn,  radio  and  TV  serviceperson, 
electric  motor  repairperson,  and  draftsperson. 

Accornpanying ^ach  course  and  unit  is  a  Learning 
Experiericc  Guide  (LEG)  which  directs  the  .student  to  the 
requirements  otMhat  learning  segn/ent  Included  \i)  each 
LEG  is  a  list  m  objcctivek  evaluation  requirements* 
performance  ycriteria,  and  other  information  intended  to 
give  the  student  and  others  a  capsule  view  of  tjie  contents 
of  that  cou/se  or  unit.  » 

CriterioiAeferenced  cognitive  pretests  and  posttests 
accompanv  each  course:^  cognitive  posttests,  and  in  some 
in.stances/postperformance  tests,  accompany  the  units  Each 
Learning' Activitv  Package  (LAP)has  a  test  which  is 
included  for  student  use  in  determining  progress 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  * 

The  learning  svstcm  ^vas  designed  specificall>  for  use 
with  rurallv  disadvantaged  students  in  a  residential  setting 
It  is  distinguishable  from  conventional  systems  by  its 
a.ssociation  with  support  programs  in  the  Mountain  Plains 
context  (eg,  prescriptive  foundation  education 
background  courses,  life  skill  support  courses)  and  by  its 
individualization,  Ci  nsequentlv ,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
svstcm  could'  be  used  in  a  wtrictv  of  related  settings, 
spccificall)  Rural  secondary  schools,  urban  secondary 
schools,  adult  i>r  career  cduccition  — urban  disadvantaged,' 
postsecundary  schools,  VDcati^mal  or  career  cducatii)n^ 
centers,  and  institutions  where  inmate  rehabilitation  is  in 
progress  * 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  system  used  with  each  of  these  courses  has  been 
designed  to  provide  students  with  a  solid  medium  for 
learning  building  trades  and  services  entry  skills  at 
independent  rates  of  learning,  allowing  them  access  to  an 
income  producing  mode  of  living  in  the  quickest  time 
possible. 


PATTERNS 


USE 


By  virt^e  of  their  being  constructed  in  modules  with 
varying  degrais  of  interdependence,  the.se  courses  lend 
themselves  to  prescriptive  teaching.  Learning  difficulties  are 
diagno.sed,  and  studerits  arc  directed  into  those  courses  and 
units  neces.sary  to  their  attainment  of  prescribed  entry-skill 
levels.  The  role  of  the  instructor  is  transformed  from  a 
traditional  classroom  teacher  to  a  "curriculum  manager/' 
or  a  resource  person  and  guidance  person.  Individual 
attention  to  student  learning  problems  and  assckiated 
problems  provides  for  more  professional  use  of  the 
instructor  and  a  greater  degree  of  professional  attention  to 
student  needs.  For  maximum  eT^ctiveness,  aides  and 
.secretarial  a.ssistants  are  provided  for  detail  work;  ancillary 
student  accounting,  curriculum  monitoring,  data  retrieval, 

^and  feedback  sv.stcms  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 

■  the  courses. 

ASSi:SSMENT'PROVISJOVS 

>  In  fostering  an  open  entrv /open  exit  concept,  preentr) 
course  tests  are  administered  under  controlled  conditions  in 
a  tcJiJ^ng  center.  Initiul  diagnoses  are  made  there.  Unit  level 
pv)stcognitivc  tests,  and  in  some  instances  performance 
tlsts,  are  given  in  the  instiuctional  areas  bv  instructors 
and. or  aides  to  delcrmine  when  a  student  mav  proceed  to 
the  next  learning  segment.  Student-administered  and  scored 
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LAP  tests  occur  following  each  LAP,  and  final  course  tests 
are  again  given  in  the  testing  center. 

In  addition,  curriculum  and  instructor  effectiveness  are 
monitored  and  evaluated  by  another  dimension  of 
evaluative  devices. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS. 

Although  time  requirements  var>  with  student  abilit>  and 
aspirational  levels,  a  time  estimate  is  used  as  a  guide  in 
scheduling  students.  This  time  allotment  is  readjusted 
within  a  student  accounting  and  scheduling  system  at  6-  < 
week  intervals,  or  sooner  in  unusual  instances,  Average 
time,  as  currentl>  used  for  these  activities,  available 
down  to  the  LAP  level.  * 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Teacher  orientation  to  the  Rhilosoph>  of  individuafi/ed 
instruction  is  necessar>  to  success  in  using  the  .s>stem.  A 
guide  to  orientation  is  contained  in  another  document. 
Design  for  Field  Teuvig  oj-  Moimtam  Plains  Curriculum. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Materials  are  currently  incomplete  and  unavailable.  Costs 
have  not  been  established.  At  present,  the  following 
materials  are  being  developed  aijd/or  refined: 

Learning  Activity  f^ack ages  (LAP'S) 

Learning  Experience  Guides ( LEG 's) 
■  Course  job  title  pretests  and  posttests 

Teacher  s  manual  ' 

Student  progress  rlicords 

Student  work  plans 

Administrator's  ^uide  to  using  the  Mountain  Plains 
System 
Performance  activity  list. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  a^d  Implementation 
Optimum  ratio  is  considered^  to  be  !  instructor,  qualified 
b>  background  and  experience*  for  each  20  students.  One 
teaching  and/or  clerical  aide  is  also^,necessar>  for  each  20 
students  Where  multiple  classes  drc  mutually  accessible,  1 
^   aide  can  provide  necessar>  assistance  to  40  students. 

Cognitive  and  performance  t.esring,  as  well  as  prescribing, 
can  be  managed  b>  the  instructy(r/aide  team  without^the 
\issistance  of  test  center  persom/el.  Initial  installation  of  the 
\^  Mounttun  ?hii\:>  Instruction  S>stcnJ6hoii!J  take  place  in  a 
quasi  controlled  environment,        person  knowledgeable 
about  this  s>stem  and  its  theoretical  and  functional  base 
should  orient  staff  and  students  and  then  monitor  progress 
of  both  until  insured  of  its  continued  success.  One  such 
person  can  manage  several  instructors  and  their  students. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  * 

Researtih  design  provides  an  information  feedback  loop 
which  insurtN.  that  a  variety  of  problems  which  ma>  be 
encountered  bv  staff  and  students  can  be  detected  and 
m()dified  for  the*  benefit  of  continuing  curriculum  program 
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modification.  A  copyright  search  has  been  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  contamination  of 
Mountain  Plains  products  by  commercial  materials. 
Following  the  search,  a  mora  complete  separation  of  such 
materials  will  ensue,  allowing  :ot  a  ^positive  identification  of 
other  than  Mountain  Plains  materials  and  a  labeling  of 
such.  Building  trades  and  services  curriculum  has*been 
constructed  to  preclude  biases  aimed  at  ethnic  groups  or 
protected  groups  of  any  kind. 

Claims  { 

Hard  evidence  to  substantiate  Mountain  Plains  Learning 
System  approach  remains  in  a  developmental  state  for  the 
most  part.  Preliminary  readouts  based  on  interviews, 
questionnaires,  and  up-to-date  subjective  reactions  indicate 
a  number  of  significant  advantages  of  this  system  over 
those  commonly  associated  with  public  education.  Some 
examples  are*  More  useful  skill  training  is  imparted  to  more 
students  over  5  shorter  period  of  time,  students 'express  ' 
appreciation  at  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them  before 
beginning  in  a  learning  segment,  and  eariy  evidence 
indicates  short  retention  of  useful  concepts  and  skills  is 
higher  than  that  in  traditionally  oriented  vocational- 
technical  schools. 

A  "Preliminary  Effects  Study"  in  a  state  of  preparation 
'  indicates  that  students  in  career  education  programs  prefer 
"hands-on"  rather  than  paper-oriented  curriculums.  The 
Mountain  Plains  "unified"  curriculum  approach,  where 
human  development  rather  than  mass  production  is 
emphasized,  is  producing  vertical  and  horizontal  career 
mobility  in  former  Mountain  Plains  students  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  employed  in  work  for  which  they  have 
been  trained. 

Mountain  Plains*  curriculum  forces  teacher-student 
interaction  of  a  type  which  produces  personal  and  social 
development  in  students  as  well  as  absorption  of  subject 
matter  content.  Mo\jntain  Plains  ii^dividualization  emphasis 
produces  an  additional  humanizing  effect  b>  recognizing 
variances  in  learning  rate  and  aspirational  level. 

The  Mountain  Plains  System,  when  <'omn:ired  to  union-  '  ' 
sponsored  programs,  allows  for  individual  rates  of  variance. 
(Union  programs  are  time  based,  c,g., "apprentices  spend  I 
year  at  a  given  activit>  before  being  allowed  to  progress,  in 
spite  of  ability  pr  lack  thereof) 

The  Mountafn  Plains  System  allows  for  a  closer 
correlation  of  cognitive  learning  to  hands-on  activities. 
There  is  a  hands-on  reinforcement  of  cognitive  learning 
during  or  shortly  after  classroom  learning  activities. 

A  continuing  conflict,  however,  occurs  between  union 
restrictions  and  Mountain  Plains  objectives.  Plumbing, 
carpenter,  and  electrical  wireperson  candidates  are  faced 
with  the  additional  hurdle  of  entering  unions  when  they 
leave  Mountain  Plains.  Attempts  to  overcome  this  problem 
are  receiving  continuing  attention  by  Mountain  Plains 
personnel,  who  are  negotiating  for  a  more  harmonious 
relationship  with  union  officials.  More  success  is  expected 
with  carpenter  and  plumber  unions  than  with  the  electrical 
union.  However,  unions  have  been  found  to  be  more 
receptive  to  Moyntain  Plaiius  students  than  others  by  virtue 
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of  their  advanced  training  as  confparcd  to  others  without 
the  background,  and  some  successes  have  been  reah/ed  in 
Mountain  Plains  graduates  being  accepted  into  trade 
unions. 

Si\t>-nine  percent  of  building  trades  and  services  • 
students  have  completed  the  coursfc  to  date  Of  this 
population,  the  average  procentpr  monti  I)  income  was 
S415  15  Average  monthly  postcenter  income  within  6 
months  after  graduation  was  S600  Fort> -seven  percent  of 
these  are  reported  to  be  working  in  jobs  for  which  the> 
were  trained  or  in  closelv  allied  forms  of  work. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

MouiiUwi  Kliins  Education  and  iEcononiic  Devei<^menl 
1    •  Prognun,  Inc,  '  ^ 
m  MODEL  IV 

Ghsi^w  AFB»  Mont.  59231  : 

Bruce  C.  Peityintn»  P^^^ 
AVAlLABitTTY 

\  Products  arc  io  be  ..completed  and  are  under  ^ 
^  ikvetepmenlid  jijppyfight.  At  present,  they  are  not  available 
to  the  genera]*piiUic.  ^  . 
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A  met  hod  to  teach  concepts  and  manipulative  tasks 
related  to  the  repair  of  automobiles  and  small  engines 


This  is  an  individualized  approach  to  the  Icarnijig  of  conccpLs  and  manipuhitive  tasks  * 
associated  with  automobile  and  small-engine,  repair.  It  is  an  open-entry/exit,  competency- 
based  method  of  teaching  the'  most  relevant  topics  in  the  most  efficient  cost-beneficial 
manner.  Criterion-reference  tests,  built  in  the  Mountain  Plains  Learning  Systems  format, 
diagnose  learning j  difficulties,  provide  a  basis  for  prescriptive  instruction,  and  determine 
whether  a  student  progresses  from  one  learning  segment  to  the  next.  Performance  tests  are 
used  at  unit  endings  and  provide  the  determining  factor  in  student  progression  from  one  unit 
to  the  next.  Time  is  not  usually  considered  a  determining  factor. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Career  education  in  automotive  and  smalNengine  repair 
is  the  subject  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

These  curriculum  areas  were  designed  for  rurally 
disadvantaged  students  in  a  residential  setjing.  Readmg 
levels  arc  controlled,  instructions  to  procedures  are  concise 
and  pftcn  simplified,  and  theoretical  instruction  is  cut  to 
the  basic  minimum.  Cognitive  tests  are  used,  but 
pcrrornuince  tests  are  often  used  in  addition  'to  or  instead 
of  cognitive  tests. 

This  instructional  program  can  be  used  by  itself.  Within 
the  Mountain  Plains  Total  Learning  System,  this  program  is 
accompanied  by  support  programs.  The  automotive  and 
small-engines  curriculum  arc^^is  would  be  ideally  suited  to  a 
variety  of  settings,  s;^pecifically:  Rural  secondary  schools; 
urban  seci»ndar)  schuuls,  adult  or  career  education— urban 
disadvantaged,  pustsccundar)  schools,  vocational  or  career 
education  centers,  and  institutions  where  inmate 
rehabilitation  is  in  progress. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

These  curriculum  areas  have  been  designed  to  provide 
^the-4nosf  necessary  learning  experiences  relevant  to 
securing  and  keeping  a  related  job 

PA  ITERNS  OF  USE 

.  Mounttiin  Plains  designed  diagnostic  tests  aid  in  the 
determinatbn  of  learning  segments  a  student  will  enter, 
lurther  testing  provides  the  means  for  leaving  one  unit  and 
beginning  aJiother  Learning  Activit)  Packages  (LAP  s)  are 
available  for  individual  student  n>e  Progress  is  consistent 
with  individual  capabilities  Worksheets  are  used  to  set  up 
joh-onented  training  tasks  Each  lAdirectl)  related  to  an 
LAP,  which  has  an  objective  consisVcnt  with  the  worksheet 
requirement  Instructors  arc  .u^cd  in  \  professional  role,  in 
conjunction  with  secretariaF  and  teaching  aides 

/VSSEvSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

{ >  fostering  an  open-entry/open-exit  concept,  preentry 
eOuise  tests  are  administered  under  controlled  conditions  in 


a  testing  center.  Initial  diagnoses  are  made  there.  Unit-level 
postcognitive  tests,  and  in  some  instances  performance 
tests,  are  given  in  the  instructional  areas  by  instructors 
and/or  aides  to  determine  when  a  student  may  proceed  to 
the  next  learning  segment,.  Student-administered  and 
student-scored  LAP  tests  occur  following  each  LAP,  and 
final  course  tests  are  again  given  in  the  testing  center 

Because  of  the  nature  of  automotive*' and  small-engines 
job  titles  and  tasks,  performance  tests  are  used  extensively 
at  the  unit  level  These  are  the  real  determinants  of 
student  proficiency  and  provide  access  to  sequencing  and 
eventual  attainment  of  job  performing  capabilities. 

In  addition,  curriculum  and  instructor  effectiveness  is 
monitored  and  evaluated  by  another  dimension  of 
evaluative  devices, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  time  requirements  vary  with  student  ability  and 
aspirational  levels,  a  time  estimate  is  used  as  a  guide  in 
scheduling  students.  This  time  allotment  is  readjusted 
within  a  student  accounting  and  scheduling  syste^i  at  6-^ 
week  intervals,  or  sooner  in  unusual  instances. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

^  Mountain  Mains  Education, and  Economic  Development 
Program,  Inc. 
NIE  MODEt  IV  ^  A 
*  Glasgow  AR^,  Mont;  59231 

Bruce     Ferryman,  Project  Director    ,  ^ 
AVAILABILITY 
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Products  are  to  be  completed  and  are  under 
developmental  copyright.  At  present,  they  are  not  available  i 
to  the  general  public.  \ 
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A  set  of  courses  to  train  students  to  enter  the  job 
^       '      market  in  marketing  and  tourism 


The  Individualized  Approach  to  Instruction  in  Marketing  and  Tourism  contains  throe 
specific  curriculum  areas:  "Lodging  Services.**  ^'Foocl  Services,**  and  "Marketing  and 
Distribution/* 

"Lodging  Services**  provides  training  for  those  who  anticipate  working  in  hotels,  motels, 
hostelries,  and  other  forms  of  guesthouses.  This  curriculum  area  consists  of  3  courses  and 
15  units  which  combine  to  make  up  5  job  titles:  "Maid,**  "Supervisory  Housekeeper,**  "Desk 
Clerk,'*  "Night  Auditor,**  and  "Assistant  Manager  Trainee/' 

"Food  Services"  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  the  various  types  of  foqd 
preparation  jobs.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  persons  who  cannot  attain  managerial 
status  can  receive  training  in  other  aspacts  of  food-oriented  work.  This  curriculum  area 
consists  of  six  courses  and  seven  units  which  combine  to  make  up  seven  job  titles: 
"Restaurant.  Cook,**  "Institutional  Cook,**  "Kitchen  Supervisor  Trainee,**  "Second  Baker,** 
"Bakery  Manager  Trainee,**  "Restaurant  Manager  Trainee,**  and  "Chef  Tfainee.**  . 

"Marketing  and  Distribution**  provides  training  for  persons  who  anticipate  working  in 
jobs  unrelated  to  tourism.  Five  job  titles,  supported  by  13  courses  and  32  units,-  arc 
available:  "Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk/*  "Checker-Cashfer,**  "General  Salesperson,** 
"Professional  Salesperson/*  and  **Mid-Managcnient  Trainee/* 

Ail  the  curriculum  areas  in  the  approach  are  open  entry /exit  ^and  are  based  on  the 
Mountain  Plains  Learning  System.  They  are  individualized  and  include  criterion-referenced 
cognitive  tests  built  in  the  mountain  plains  format.  Performance  tests  are  provided,  where 
appropriate,  and  are  used  to  determine  whether  a^  student  is  ready  to  progress  from  one  unit 
to  another. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Career  education  in  marketmg  and  tv)urisni  is  the  subject 
area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  learning  system  was  designed  for  use  with  rurally 
disadvantaged  .students  in  a  residential  .setting.  !t  is 
distinguishable  from  cv)nventional  systems  by  its  association 
with  support  programs  in  the  Mountain  Plains  context  (e.g., 
prescriptive  foundation  edueatu)n  background  courses,  life 
skill  support  courstfs)  and  by  its  individualization. 
Consequently,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  system  could  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  related  settings,  specifically:  Rural 
secondary  .schvJoLs,  urban  secondary  schv)ols,  ad'ilt  or  career 
education  -  urban  disadvantaged,  po.st.sccv)ndar;u schvjols, 
Vi)cational  or  career  cdactitiv>n  centers,  and  insdtutions 
where  inmate  rehabilitatK)n  is  in  prv>gress, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  curriculum  areas  under  thfs  heading  are  designed  to 
prvuide  students  witb  training  to  prepare  their  entry  intv) 
the  job  market  in  the  work  associated  with  marketing  and 
tourism,  a  major  n)ntributv)r  io  the  econvmiy^of  the  . 
Mountain  Plains  region. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  courses  are  divided  into  modules  of  varying 
degrees  of  interdependence.  They  lend  themselves  to 
prescriptive  teaching.  Learning  difficulties  are  diagnosed, 
and  students  are  enrolled  in  courses  and  units  that  are 
necessary  for  attainment  of  prescribed  .ejHry-skill  levels.  ' 
The  role  of  the  instructor  is  one  "of  a  resource  and 
guidance  person.  Individual  attention  to  student  learning 
problems  and  associated  problems  provides  for  more 
professional  use  of  the  instructor  and  a  greater  degree  of 
professional  attention  to  student  needs.  ' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

In  fostering  an  open-entry/open-exit  cpncept,  pf^entr^ 
cv)urse  tests  tire  administered  under  controlled  conditions  in 
a  testing  center.  Initial  diagnoses  arc  made  there.  Unit  level 
poStcognitive  tests,  and  in  some  instances  performance 
tests,  are  given  in  the  instructional  areas  by  instructors 
and/or  aides  to  determine  when  a  student  may  proceed  to 
the  next  learning  segment.  Student-administered  and 
student  scorevi  (Learning  Activity  Package)  tests  occur 
following  each  LAP,  and  final  course  tests  arc  again  given 
in  the  testing  center,  !n  additiv)n,  ci*rriculum  and  instructor 
effectiveness  is  mv)nitored  and  evaluated  by  another 
dimension  of  evaluative  devices. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Althcny^  time  roquircnionts  vary  with  sluclcnt  ability  and 
aspirational  levels,  a  time  estimate  is  used  as  a  guide  in 
scheduling  students  This  time  allotment  is  readjusted 
within  a  student  accounting  and  scheduling  system  at  6- 
week  intervals,  or  sooner  in  unusual  instances. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  - 

Teacher  orientation  in  the  philosoph>  of  individualized 
instruction  is  ncccssar>  for  success  in  using  this  s>stcm.  A 
guide  to  orientation  is  contained  in  the  document,  Dc\si};n 
for  Field  Tesiin^i*  of  Moiinuiin  Phiitus  Ciirrutiliim. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Materials  are  currcnti)  jncomplete  and  unavailable.  Costs 
ha\c  not  been  established.  At  present,  the  following 
•  materials  are  hcing  developed  and/of  refined. 
Learning  Activity  Packages  (LAP's-) 
Learning  Kxperience  Guides  CLEG  s)'' 
Coursej'ob  title  pretests  and  posttests 


<     Teacher's  manual 

Student  progress  records 
Student  work  plans* 

Administrator's  guide  to  using  the  Mountain  Plains 

Sy.stem 
Performance  activity  li.sl. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Optimum  ratio  is  I  instructor  for  each  20  students.  One 
teaching  and/or  clerical  aide  is  also  necessarj  for  each  20 
students  Where  multiple  classes  are  muluall>  accessible,  I 
aide  can  provide  necessary  assistance  to  40  students. 

Cognitive  and  performance  testing,  as  well  as  prescribing, 
can  be  managed  by  the  instructor/aide  team  without  the 
assistance  of  lest  center  personnel  Initial  installation  of  the 
Mountain  Plains  Instructional  System  should  take  place  m  a 
c|uasi-conlrolled  environment,  one  person  knowledgeable 
about  this  system  and  its  theoretical  and  functional  base 
should  orient  staff  and  students  and  then  monitor  progress 
of  both  u^^^til  insured  of  its  continued  success.  One  such 
person"  can  manage  several  instructors  and  their  >>tudents. 


'  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  '     v       ,  ^ 

Mountain  Plaint  Education,  and  Economic  Development  ^ 

Program,  Inc.  i 
NIE  MODEL  IV  \     ^  ' 

Glasgow  AFB,  Mont.  59231  " 

Bruce  C  Ferryman,  Project  Director 
AVAILAEaiTY 

Products  arc  to  be  completed  and  arc  under 
devctopmentai  copyright.  At  present,  they  are  not  available 
to  the  general  public. 
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INSTRUCTION  IM  OFFICE  , 
EDUCATION 
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A  learning  system  emphasizing  training  for  entry 
occupations  in  office  education 


This  product  utilizes  the  individualized  approach  in  training  for  entry  occupations  in 
office  education^  Students  are  provided  with  criterion-referenced  pretests  that  provide 
diagnosis  of  learning  difficulties  and  prescriptive  assignment  to  specific  courses  and  \inits. 
Completion  of  a  ^^iven  learning  segment  depends  on  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  stated 
objectives  for  that  segment.  The  system  contains  a  career-ladder  effect— partial  completers 
can  enter  less  demanding  job  titles.  The  system  provides  instructions  through  use  of  the 
learning  experience  guides,  courses,  units,  and  the  learning  activity  packages  that  are  keyed 
to  student  performance  objectives/  ,  ' 

The  curriculum  contains  J 6  courses,  69  units,  and  322  learning  activity  packages 
(LAP*s)  which 'together  make  up  6  job  titles,  (After  receiving  this  training,  students  will  be 
capable  of  performing  the  tasks  demanded  of  them  under  actual  working  conditions  in  each 
of  the  job  titles  in  the  program  or  within  subordinate  job  titles  if  they  are  included  within  a 
given  major  job  title.). 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  .  ^ 

The  subject  area  is  office  education. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  learning  .system  was  designed  specifically  for  use 
with  rurally  disadvantaged  students  m  a  residential  setting. 
It  is  distinguishable  from  conventional  systems  by  its 
association  with  support  programs  in  the  Mountain  Phiins 
context  (e.g..  prescriptive  Foundation  Education 
background  courses.  Life  Skill  support  courses)  and  by  its 
individuali/ation.  Consecjuently.  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
.system  could  be  used  in  a  \dx\jiX)  of  related  settmgs, 
specifically.  Rural  secondary  schools,  urban  secondary 
.schools,  adult  or  career  education— urban  disadvantaged, 
postsccon^ary  schools,  vocational  or  career  education 
centers^  arid  penal  and  i^ther  institutions  where  inmate 
rehabilitation  is  in  progress. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

This  approach  has  been  Jcsigncd  to  provide  students 
with  an  independent  medium  for  learning  .office  education 
cntr>  skills  by  allowing  them  rapid  access  to  an  income- 
producing  mode  of  living.      •  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Subject  matter  is  standardized  in  the  office  education 
courses.  This  approach  has  adapted  commercially  available 
learning  materials  and  provided  the  student  with  an 
alternative  to  learning  in  a  conventional  cLlssroom 
organization  Students  can,  in  some  instances,  complete 
learning  segments  independently  b>  using  the  learning 
activity  packages  and  othet  autotutorial  devices'* 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS        '  * 

In  fostering  an  "open-entry/open-exit'*  concept,  preenlry 
course  tests  are  administered  under  controlled  conditions  in 
a  testing  center.  Unit«level  postcognitive  tests,  and  in  some 
instances  performance  tests,  are  given  in  the  instructional 
areas  to  determine  wheh  a  student  may  proceed  to  the 
next  leiirning  segment  Student-administered  and  scored 
(Learning  Activity  Package)  tests  occur  following  each 
LAP,  and  final  course  tests  are  again  given  in  the  testing 
center.  ' 

Individualized  Approaches  to  Instruction  in  Office 
Education  makes  greater  use  of  commercially  prepared  tests 
than^  other  occupational  areas  do.  There  are  many  good 
tests  available  in  this  area.  In  addition,  it  seems  that  some 
of  the  concepts  and  skills  to  be  learned  in  the  program  can 
better  be  measured  through  the  use  of  tests  which  have  * 
been  specifically  designed  to  mat'c^h  the  content  and 
objectives  of  these  commercially  prepared  courses. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  time  requirements  vary  with  student  ability  and 
aspirational  levels,  a  time  estimate  is  used  as  a  guide  in 
scheduling  students.  This  time  allotment  is  adjusted  within 
a  student  accounting  and  scheduling  system  at  6-week 
intervals,  or  sooner  in  unusual  instances.  ^ 

Since  the  product  administers  many  course  test^  in  the 
instructional  area  rather  than  at  a  test  center,  a  significant 
amount  of  student  time  is  spent  in  a  testing  mode. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURKS 

Teacher  orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  individualized 
instruction  is  necessary  for  successful  use  of  this  system.  A 
guide  for  orientation  is  contained  in  another  document. 
Design  for  Field  Icsting  of  Mountain  Plains  Curriculum, 
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MATERIALS  AND  KQUIPMENT 

Materials  arc  currcnlly  iiiconiplete  aiul  unavailable.  Costs 
have  not  hoot?  cstahlishcd.  At  present,  t7ie  following 
materials  are  being  developed  and/or  refined: 

Learning  Aetiviiy  F>aekagcs  (LAP\)  «  '  ' 

Leariung  Experience  Guides  (LECPs) 
,  C<>i»r?e  job  title  pretests  and  pusttests 

iVacher\s  manual  ' 

Student'*progress  records 

Student  work  plans 

Administrators  guide  to  using  the  Minintain  Planis 
S>stem 

Performance  activity  list. 

Personnel  Required  for  Produet  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Optimum  student  instructor' ratio  is  15  to  I. 
Clerical  ^instructional  aides  can  work  comfortabi)  on  a  half- 
tiiie  basis,  with  an  a\i:rage  student  load  of  40  per  unit. 

Cognitive  and  performance  testing  can  be  managed  .by 
the  instructor/aide  team,  without  the  assistance  of  test- 
center  personnel  initial  installation  of  the  instructional 
system  should  take  place  in  a  quasi  controlled  environment, 
one  person  knowledgeable  about  this  sjstem  and  its 
theoretical  and  functional  base  should  orient  staff  and 
stiulOms  and  then  monitor  progress  of  both  until  insured  of. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

MbunUin  Plains  Education  and  Economic  Pcvciopmcnt^ 
Program,  Inc.  ,  ' 

NIE  MODEL  IV  r 
Glaifow  AFB,  Mont.  59231 

Bruc6  C.  Pcnryman,  Project  Director 
AVAaABILITY 


its  continued  success.  One  such  person  can  manage  several 
instructors  and  their  students. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  * 
Assurances 

Office  education  graduates  are  assured  a  high  rate  of 
placement  upon  leaving  tlic  program.  They  have  a  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  they  will  have  a  higher  salary 
upon  leaving  than  before  entering.  Also,  there  is  evidence 
to  indicate^hat  their  training  period  will  be  much  briefer 
than  public  school  counterparts,  with  similar  financiaj 
rewards. 

Claims 

Mountain  Plains  Resciarch  Services  Division  is  beginning  • 
to  come  up  with  some;  interesting  statistics  concerning  the 
future  of  students  whO|  have  completed  one  or  more  of  the* 
office  education  programs.  From  a  stucTent  populafion  of 
105  heads  of  households  who  entered  the  program  before 
January  I,  1975,  75  percent  completed  the>\)ursc.  Of 
those,  85  percent  wer^e  found  to  be.  working  in  jobs  for 
which  they  werc^lraihed,  or  in  jobs  closely  related  (o  such 
\^)rL'rhe  average  ntonthly  salary  of  this  group  was 
533^?^  the  progVam  and  $432.61  withm  6 

montns  artcr  completion. 

V 


ProdiiGtfr-art-to  be  contpleted  and  are  under  , 
developmental  copyright.  At  present,^  they  are  not  available 
to  the  general  public. 
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"The  ediicatKMi  of  handicapped  children  encompasses  programs 
and  services  tor  the  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impjired,  vhiull>  handicapped,  emotionaII>  disturbed  (behaviorall> 
disordered),  orthopcdically  or  other  health  impaired,  and  the 
learning  disabled  Various  authors  estimate  from  10-18  percent  of 
the  school-age  population  have  exceptionalities  requiring  special 
education  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (U.$. 
Office  of  Education)  estimates  that  12  percent  (excluding  the  gifted 
and  talented)  are  in  need  of  special  education.  Considering  the 
population  of  children  from  birth  to  age  21,  this  results  in  seven  to 
eight  million  children  requiring  spXial  education.  v 

nistoncall>.  CiUiceni  ior  the  blind  or  deaf  in  the  United  States  led 
tn  the  establishment  )1  residential  institutions  to  serve  their  utcd^  iii 
the  ISOON  Isolated  public  d.i>  school  classes  for  the  handicapped 
jK"  cjn  be  identified  around  the  turn  of  the  centur>.  A  slow  stead> 
grnvth  continued  until  tie  period  following  World  War  11  when  a 
TTurkcJ  expansMn  of  prugram^  is  noted.  This  expansion  was  a  result 
ol  the  high  percentage  of  illiterates  found  in  preinduUion 
cxaminatiom  b>  the  militar>  and  the  contcrii  for  ph>siLaIi>  and 
cm*tti.'nall>  haiulicapi^ed  vetciaus  as  the>  returned  from  military 
savke  This  iiiflueuced  a  general  concern  for  habilitation  and 
rehabilitation  uf  the  ph>sicall>  and  eniotionaII>  handicapped. 

Permi%M\e  IcgbLtion  wajs  approved  by  nun>  >State  legislatures 
JuiUig  the  VnO\  and  1050's  Thb  legislation  basitall}  allowed 
v,lii'.>l  dl^tiict*  to  operate  special  education  programs  and  services 
and  receive  catcgv>rical  leimbursenients  if  suth  programs  met 
minimal  standards. 

The  I960's  saw  the  advent  ot  mandatory  legislation  tor  the 
handicapped  which  basically  changed  the  word  "may'*  to  "shall*'  in 
existing  legislation  and  conUnued  categorical  financial 
reimbursement.  Such  mandates,  however,  did  not  result  in  all 
handicapped  children  receiving  service.  The  State  of  Michigan 
mandate  is  Irom  birth  to  age  25;  several  States  mandate  services  for 
3-  or  4-2  L  while  others  use  normal  school  age  5-  or  6-21.  Since  not 
all  children  were  receiving  required  services,  vaiious  parents  and 
organisations  have  sought  judicial  relief  with  great  success.  The  l972 
Pennsylvania  consent  agreement  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  ol  Retarded  Citi/ens  and  the  1972  decree  in  Mills 
i\  Board  of  Education  in  the  District  of  i  )lumbia  have  assured  the 
riglit  to  an  appropriate  education  for  tiie  handicapped  at  public 
expense  Both  ol  these  cases  were  heard  in  Federal  District  C  ouris 
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and  are  considered  landmark  cases  in  the  field.  Many  other  cases  on 
the  right  to  education,  evaluation,  and  placement,  and  the  right  to 
treatment  have  been  or  currently  are  being  resolved  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government.  •  ^ 

Currently,  48  States  either  have  legislative  mandates  or  court 
orders  on  the  right  to  education  for  all  ha ndiea^'pped,  children,  yet 
only  50  percent  of  the  population  ^  defined  is  being  served. 

Special  education  has  primarily  grown  up  through  the  "major 
workhouse**  arrangement  known  as  self-contained,  full-time  special 
classes.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  current  irend  of, 
**mainstreaming**  or  serving  most  handicappcd'children  in  the  regular 
classroom.  This  trend  in  the  past  few  years  has  resulted  from  action 
initiated  b>  individuals  who  were  concerned  'wiHi  the  effects  of 
labeling,  nondiscriminator>  testing  and  evaluation^  and  segregation 
and  isolation  of  the  handicapped.  The  laws  and  courts  speak  to  the 
concept  of  "least  restrictive  alternative"  in  servijig  the  handicapped. 
With  preference  toward  serving  the^mldl>  handicapped  m  the  regular/ 
classroom  with  "backup  services'*  available  to  assist  the. teacher? 
Reynolds  (1962)  proposed  a  framework  for  special  education 
^rvices  which  illustrates  the  least  restrictive  alternative  concept  or  a 
tail  range  of  administrative  arrangements  to  serve  the  handicapped 
child.  The  field  did  not  heed  Reynolds*  words  and  now  is  being 
forced  to,  follow  his  framework  through  laws  and  the  courts. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  term  "mainstreaming"  was  ever 
cuined  It  has  created  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  many 
communities  throughout  the  country.  The  least  restrictive 
alternative  is  a  more  easily  .understood  concept.  Reynolds*  (1962) 
framew^prk  identified  the  services  necessary  to  serve  all  handicapped 
childre|i.  beginning  with  a  baseline  of  the  regular  classroom  where 
most  problems  would  be  served.  The  levels  identified  above  the 
baselif|e  were*  Regular  classroom  with  consultation,  regular  class- 
room ^with  supplementary  teaching  or  treatment,  regular  classroom, 
plus  resource  room  service,  part-time  special  class,  full-time  special 
class,'  special  day  school,  r/*sidential  school,  hospital  school,  and 
hospitals  and  treatment  centers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  most  cases 
could  be  handled  near  the  baseline  or  only  a  few  levels  above  before 
entefing  the  special  class.  The  less  severe  cases  are  served  closer  to 
the  baseline,  while  the  more  severe  cases  may  need  service  at  higher 
levels  of  the  model.  Reynolds*  marginal  notes  are  particularly 
sigijificant  wherein  lie  cautioned  to  move  only  as  far  into  the  range 
of  services  as  necessary  and  return  as  soo»*  as  feasible.  I'iifortunately, 
these  latter  two  comments  were  largely  ignored  in  educational 
programs  for  exceptional  children.  In  fact,  most  schools  offered  no 
services  between  the  regular  class  and  the  special  class  before  the 
court*s  decisions. 

Melcher  (1972)  raised  many  c,uestioiis  about  luny  prepared 
regular  educators  and  general  admmistrators  are  to  accommodate  the 
handicapped  child  in  the  least  icsUictivc  eu\u<>nineni.  Ue  cited  the 
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need  lor  preservit'e  and  inscrvice  education  fo*  general  educatois  to 
meet  the  challenge.  At  the  same  time  the  laws  and  courts  call  lor  * 
ediKJtioM  tor  allv^  the  'Vero  reject  conce|n'*  as  cv>iiied  by  Lilly 
( 1970), 

Costs 

The  tinancial  resources  of  the  schools  seemed  to  have  reached  a 
pe^ik  and  are  dethning.  Research  such  as  Rossnuller  el  al.(  1^)70) 
/^ter^*d  the  field  of  cost  analysis  of  programs  for  exceptional 
Vhild:  ..  ^  Whcjin  one  inspects  the  indexes  idCMitifiedTPj^.  Rossniiller  Jt 
K  obvious  that  it  does  cost  more  to  educate  a  handicapped  chilu 
than  a  normal  thild.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  majorilV  of  children 
turrenll)  served  are  the  least  costly  to  serve,  /t  lie  multiple 
handKapped,  severelv  and  protoundly  retarded,  the  (seriously  enio- 

;  tionallv  disturbed,  etc..  require  extremely  low  pupil-teacl^^r  ratios 
•and  much  expensive  equipment  which  inflate  the  costs.  However, 
onoJi^^^t  *>l5><^  consider  the  C(>st  of  other  programs  in  the  schools 
which  have  low  pupil  teacher  ratios  and  other  high  costs  to  make  fair 
comparisons  witli  the  Rossmiiler  data.  For  example,  programs  such 
as  driver  education,  toiirth-year  R)reign  language,  laboratory  courses. 

y  etc  ,  may  in  fa.ct  have  a  higher  per  capita  cost  than  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  Rossuiiller  and  others  who  hnve  studied  costs 
of  special  edut^'ition  programs  caution,  however,  against  drawing 
coiichisions  based  on  their  exploratory  studi  es. 

'  *  n! 

Federal  intervention  | 

I  ederal  m\«flvement  \\\  the  edncation  of  exceptional  children  has 
incrctised  slowK  over  Hie  past  It  years  and  has  been  focused  in  the 
areas  «»t  personnel  preparation,  research,  innovative  programs,  and 
'  aiiL^to  States  m  supporting  special  education  program's  (1974).  The 
( ongress  made  it  clear  that  monies  appropriated  were  to  be 
tociued  on  serving  the^unserved  population  first  and  channeled  into 
prv»granTs  offering  Ihe  least  restrictive  alternative  environment, 
individuali/ed  planiiing  and  instrumentation,  and  due  process  pro- 
cedures. Parental  participation  at  these  levels  was  lequired. 

The  introduction  ol  the  hducation  ol  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  during  the  ^>3d  Congress  suggested  the  neeJ  lor  comprehensive 
pYinnuig  ,and  greater  Inuncial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  ot  eduvan*lg\hildreH  m  "llie  least  restrictive'*  environment. 
Although  debate  Jn  the  hilj  has  centered  on  the  funding  lorimila.  it 
is  clear  that  increased  Federal  initiatives  will  be  taken  under  thisi^e^v 
comprehensive  mandate.  '  ^ 

Other  le'lated  activities  fi>cus  on  the  trend  tv)  den^stitutin^li/e 
the  handicapped  ai»d  provide  services  neaier  the  handicapped 
mdividuars  lu>me  or  comimmity.  Nondiscriminalor>  testing  and 
evaluation  have  been  required  by  the  courts.  Many  otiier  court  cases 
relate  to  the  field  {  Abesoi;  et  al..  1974;  Abeson  et  aL,  1975) 

At  the  same  tune,  the  Held  ot^  teacher  negv)tiations  ma>  also 
impact  on  the  educatu»n  <^i  e\cfptu)nal  children  (Sos!ii>\vsk>  aiiu 
(  olemaiu  1971). 


Research  and  development 

Studies  of  the  efficacy  special  classes  show  that  a  cliild  in  a 
special  class  did  not  show  glpater  progress  than  a  child  remaining  in 
the  regular  classroom.  In  maiw  cases  special  class  child^n  did  not  do 
as  well.  Research  now  must  be  completed  which  focuses  on  children 
receiving  services  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  One  such 
study.  Programed  Reentry  Into  Mainstream  Education  (PRlMt).  is 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Buieau  of  Uducation  lor  the 
I  landicapped  (USOF).  Other  such  studies  are  needed. 

A  long-term  comprehensive  study  of  financing  special  education 
programs  is  necessary  to  assist  the  local.  Stale,  and  Federal 
educational  agencies  as  they  grapple  with  the  economic  issue.  Cost 
analyses  of  Ihe  various  administrative  arrangements  required  to  serve 
the  handicapped  are  ijpeded  to  delineate  costs  lor  "appropriate** 
programs  required  by  the  courts  and  law.  Many  schools  adopted 
'^inainstreaming''  (locally  defined)  to  save  money,  but  one  must  ask 
if.  in  fact,  children  are  receiving  adequate  services. 

Research  is  necessary  to  determine  li  the  elfects  of  labeling, 
which  were  deemed  detrimental  in  special  classesJiave  been  reduced 
or  ameliorated. 

The  NIL  has  lunded  througli  its  various  programs  products  that 
relate  to  curricular  concerns  and  the  instruction  of  handicapped 
childre  n  as  well  as  products  which  address  the  basic  issue  ol  the 
"least  restrictive  alternative."  The  product  descriptions  in  the 
tollowing  section  describe  in  greater  detail  current  NiF-funded 
imtKitives  in  practitioner-oriented  research  and  development. 
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The  SWRL  Speech  Articulation  Kits  provides  research-based.  school-verified  resources  for 
correcting  four  common  speech  Urticulation  problems  found  among  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  Kits  are  available  for  each  of  the  following:  Faulty  (th)  consonant,  (w)  for  (r) 
substitution,  (1)  omission,  and  frontal  and  lateral  lisp.  " 

The  kits  increase  the  number  of  children  who  receive  systematic  and  effective  therap/* 
by  providing  the  speech  clinician  with  a  set  of  organized  materials  and  methods  and  with 
procedures  for  utilizmg  the  structured  assistance  of  teachers,  aides,  pupils,  and  parents  in 
correcting  misarticulations. 

After  screening  and  testing  children,  the  clinician  uses  the  kit  in  a  three-phase  sequence 
which  includes:  Working  with  each  child  on  specific  difficulties  and  evoking  the  desired 
sound,  training  and  supervising  paraprofessionals  to  administer  exercises  in  the  kit  which 
extend  the  child's  use  of  the  sound  in  a  variety  of  contexts,  and  training  parents  to 
administer  extension  exercises  in  the  kit  which  ^provide  for  carryover  at  home. 

Hie  clinician,  aides,  teachers,  parents,  and  ^otlier  pupils  use  the  structured  materials  of 
the  kit  to  help  pupils  extend  desired  sounds  to  all  positions  in  words,  sentences,  and 
spontaneous  speech. 

Skills  practiced  in  each  SIVRL  Speech  Articulation  Kit  include: 
Isolations-Pronouncing  sound  in  isolation  with  a  vowel  sound 
Words:  Initial  position— Pronouncing  words  beginning  with  the  sound  and  then 
pronouncing  words  beginning  with  blend 

Words:  Ending  position— Pronouncing  words  ending  in  the  sound 
Wofds:  Medial  position-^Pronouncing  words  with  the  sound  in  the  medial  position 
Sentence  context— Producing  single  sentences  containing  words  with  the  sound  in  ar  y 
position  ^ 

Story  context-Using  the  sound  in/words  while  telling  stories  several  sentences  in  length. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  kits  help  clinicjians  correct  speech  articulation 
problems  of  primary  grade  childreiV: 

'  I 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  kits  were  developed  for  use  with  all  pupils  who  have 
speech  articulation  difficulties  including:  Faulty  (th) 
consonant,  (w )  lur  (r)  Mib^titution.  (1)  uniissiun,  anvi  it6nUi\ 
and  lateral  lisp. 

Kit  resources  were  designed  fur  ^he  use  of  speech 
clinicians  in  helping  children  evoke  the  Jesired  sounds. 
Carefull>  structured  procedures  and  materials  also  fai^ilitate  * 
the  use  of  teachers  and  aides  in  modifying  speech  under 
the  supervision  of  a  speech  clinician'.  Additional  materials 
^are  provided  for  the  use  of  aides,  pupils,  and  parents  in 
extending  the  speech  sounds  developed  b>  the  clinician, 
J  ' 

qOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  kits  enable  children  to  corrtjctly  and  consistently 
produce  the  desired  sounds  under  i\  vliriety  of  natural 
speech  conditions. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Initial  work  by  the  clinician  with  individual  children  is 
followed  by  administration  of  the  articulation 
modification  program  and  the  provision  of  additional 
practice  using  the  articulation  extension  program.  Both 
these  sets  of  materials  may  be  administered  by 
paraprofessionals  or  parents,  under  the  clinician's 
supervision. 

The  sequence  of  procedures  in  working  with  individual 
ch\ildren  is  as  follows:  ( I )  Assess  and  record  each  child's 
need,  j(2)  work  with  each  child  on  specific  difficulties.  (3) 
rctord  progress  on  each  skill.  (4)  assess  and  record 
continuous  r  egress,  (5)  extend  practice  at  school,  (Oj, 
extend  pra' '  c  at  home,  and  (7)  assess  and  record 
individual,  results. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Pretests,  enroute  tests,  and  posttests  are  provided  for 
frequent  assessment  and  recording  of  each  child's  progress. 

TIME^EQUIREMENTS 

Scheduling  and  time  required  for  phase  I,  the  initial 
development  of  the  desired  speech  sound,  varies  from  child 
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to  child.  Phase  2»  use  of  the  arliculalion  modification 
program,  requires  a  maximum  of  15  20-minule  sessions. 
Use  of  the  articulation  extension  program,  phase  3, 
requires  approximate!)  20  minutes  per  da>,  5  da>s  per 
week,  for  a  maximum  of  3  weeks.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

AH  resources  necessary  for  screening  pupils,  for 
modifying  and  assessing  speech,  and  for  training  and 
supervising  paraprofessionals,  teachers,  and  parents  are 
provided.  Schoohvenfied  materials  and  procedures  enable 
speech  clinicians  to  assume  all  responsibility  for 
implementing  and  monitoring  the  effective  use  of  the  kits. 

•Summary  Cost  Information 

Materials  required  and  their  costs  are  the  same  for  each 
of  the  speech  articulation  kits. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

I  he  materials  and  pro^-cdurcs  comprising  the  product 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  bv  the  teacher  with 
iu>  requirement  for  specialized  personnel.  During  each  of 
the  3  tryouts  involving  in  the  aggregate  more  than  10 
classrooms  and  hU  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed  on  refining 
the  features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organizational  schema.  Tr)out  inqui:>  procedures  have 
served  to  assure  teacher  acceptabifily  and  product 
transportability.  Thev  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 


with' pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  and  racial 
diversity,  dangerous.substances,  and  religion. 

Claims^ 

Release  of  the  product  for  commercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
obtain  prespecified  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The  SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products,  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instructional  product  has  been  evaluated  during 
development,  provide  this  evidence. 

To  provide  a  replicabic  means  of  insuring  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  reliably  under  rtatural  school 
conditions,  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procedures  referred 
to  as  quality  assurance  (OA)  has  been  developed.  As  the 
tryout  monitoring  procedures  did- for  SWRL  staff  during 
product  development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular 
periodic  information  on  various  indicators  of  instructional 
accomplishment  and  pfogram  status  for  each  class,  school, 
and  district.  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 
quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructioniti  successes 
attained  through  program  ,  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groups.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accompi»shments  are  easily  identified  and  are  available  for 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proved  especially 
'  useful  in  furthering  parent/school  communication  and  in 
fostering  parental  support. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouantity  Needed  Cost  jior  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


U\t  prue 

Xt't  Prue 

Supervisor'sjnanual 

1 

'  1.32 

..99 

Reusable 

Articulation  modificatton  program 

1  per  5  pupils 

5.52 

4,M 

Reusable 

Articulauon  extension  program 

1  per  5  pupils 

1.32 

.99 

Reusable 

Articulation  extension  stimulus  booklet 

1  per  5  pupils 

1.44 

L08 

Yearly 

Aruculation  scorecard  (25  per  package) 

1  per  25  pupils 

2M 

2,22 

Yearly 

Articulation  record  card  ( 25  per 

1  per  25  pupils 

2.64 

.  L98 

Yearly 

paeknge ) 

Articulation  assessment  booklet 

1 

M2 

.84 

Reusable 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

^    <wk](.  Educational  Research  and  .Development 
4665  Lam'pson  Ave. 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif  90720 

r .  , 

AVAltABIL^Y 

The  Sptech  Articulation  Kits  was  copyrighted  in  1973"  .Ind 
is  currently  available  from: 
American  Book  Co.  ^  ^  Q 

450  West!  33d  St  9  00 

'N?wYorH,N.Y.  10001  5  '  INFOR.VLVnON  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  program  to  teach  food  preparation  skills  to 
handicapped  children 


Basic  food  skills  are  an  important  part  of  everyone's  life.  They  are  essential  skills  to 
teach  to  the  handicapped  as  one  step  on  the  way  to  independent  living,  "fhe  Weekly  Meal 
Sequence  Program  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  program  to  teach  preparation  of  foods  to 
handicapM  children.  The  program  is  divided^into  the  following  sections:  (1)  A  description 
of  the  entry  skills  which  the  pupil  should  have  prior  to  working  with  the  weekly  sequence 
(2)  a  checklist  of  the  steps  in  the  sequence,  (3)  an  explanaUon  of  each'  step  in  the 
sequence.  (4)  a  series  of  food  preparation  task  analyses,-  (5^  guidelines  for  preparing  further 
task  analyses,  (6)  a  section  on  data  collection,  (7)  a  section  on  optional  motivational 
programs,  and  (8)  a  miniprogram  on  following  directions.  , 

The  Weekly  Meal  Sequence  Program  takes  tne  learner  through  all  steps  of  food 
preparation,  including  balanced  meal  planning,  budgeting,  menu  preparation,  shopping,  recipe 
reading,  food  preparation,  serving,  and  cleanup.  . 

This  program  is  easily  individualized  according  to  the  entry  skill  level  of  each  pupil  The 
program  is  carefully  sequenced  to  take  pupils  from  a  level  of  teacher-directed  and  guided 
activities  to  independent  and  self-directed  food  preparation.  The  recipes  are  presented  in 
varying  levels  of  difficulty  with  .full-picture  recipes  for  the  nonreader. 


/ 

/ 

/ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Home  economics,  basic  life  skills;  The  Weekly  Meal 
Sequence  Program  peaches  the  skills  of  basic  food 
preparation. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  this  product  is  designed  to  be  used  with  the 
moderately  handicapped  pupiK  aged  10  through  adult,  the 
sequence  could  be  useful  for  those  teaching  food 
preparation  to  pupils  of  any  age  or  ability;  This  sequence 
could  be  implemented  by  teachers,  aides,  or  parents. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  • 

The  goals  of  this  product  arc  to  enable  pupils.  To  Be  able 
to  plan  balanced  meals,  to  budget  and  ^hop  for  necessary 
food  jtcms,  to  read  and  follow  recipes  and  to  prepare  and 
serve  simple  foods,  ' 

I^TTERNS  OF  USE 

The  units  of  the  program  arc  sequential  and  cumulative, 
but  entry  into  the  sequence  is  based  on  pupil  ability, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Student  evaluation  is  built  into  the  program  and  is  a  part 
of  the  daily  activities. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Because  each  portion  of  the  program  is  criterion 
referenced,  timespan  depends  on  pupil  entry  skills  and 
abilities.  The  program  is  designed  for  daily  use,  1/2  hour 
per  day. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

The  Weekly  Meal  Sequence  Program  requires  access  to  a 
kitchen  facility  and  grocery  store.  No  othei;  special 
equipment  is  required.  Although  some  of  the  program  can 
be  used  in  group  work,  parts  are  better  utilized  with 
individual  assessment  and  teaching  for  each  pupil. 

Summary  Cost  Information 
^    Because  the  productf  is  still  in  draft  form,  cost 
information  cannot  W  determined. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  ^claslJroom  teacher  or  parent  without  special  training 
may/use  this  material. 

ASSU^NCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  kitchen  is  a  potential  site  for  accidents  >vith  low-  • 
functioning  chiyren.  Kitchen  safety  rule^^^have  been- 
included  in  the  pfogram.  {£nd  there  have\een  no  accidents 
in*  the  program's  irtitial  use.  N 

The  program  is/intended  to  be  gsed  with  persons  of  both 
sexes.  TWc-j^)  stereotyping  of  the  role  of  the  food 
preparofy^  ^  * 
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R«:quircd  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


^  Cost  per  Item  in 
\  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Fully  stocked  kitchen  facility 
Weekly  Meal  Sequence  Program 


1  per  school 
I  per  school 


Varies 
Not  determined 


Reusable 
Reusable 


DEVELOPiEft/AUTHOR:         ^  ' 

Experimental  Educatioii  Unit,  WJ-10     !  ^ 
ChSd  Developmenl'and  Mental  Retardation  Center 
Univerttty  of  Washmf  ton 
Seattle,  Wash.^98195  ,  ' 

Maria  White*  Head  Teacher,  Homeliving  Area  ^ 
Marie  Eaton,  Team  U  Coordinator 
Nbrrii  G.  iiaring ,  Project  Director 

AVAiLABaiTY 

Thif  progrmn  ii  in  its  second  revision  and  is  stUl  bemg 
fidd  tetied  at  the  Experimental  Education  Unit  and  home 
.economica  ehMrooais  in  the  Seattle^  4iea< 

A  revlMd  mtbn  for  public  consuipption  will  be  . 
'ava3«bie  by  M  1975^  at  which  time  the  product  will  be 
avaflaUe  requ^ 
ExperiMeatal  Education  Unit,  Wi^lO 
Chid  Devdbpment  'Md  Mental  Retardatipn  Center 
Uatyerrily  of  Washmgton 

Seattle,  Wash.  98195  .  * 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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LIPPINCOTTS  COMPREKENSION  QUEStlONS 
(SIX  BOOKS,  D  THROUGH  I) 


A  set  of  books  to  evaluate  students*  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension  skills 


\ 
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Lippincott's  Comprehension  Questions  provides  for  the  daily  assessment  of  students'  literal 
and  inferential  comprehension  in  the  Lippincott  Basic^  Reading  Series,  1970  editibn,  books  D 
through  I  (grades  1-4).  I'hree  t^pes  of  comprehension  questions  were  written  for  each '50  running 
word*,  of  text:  Recall,  sequence,  and  interpretation.  These  questions  require  short  written  or 
oral  responses.  Recall  questions,  deal  with  facts  explicitly  stated  in  the  story  (for  example, 
"Who  lived  under  the  bridge?**).  Sequence  questioi\s  concern  the  acti^of  the  story  (for 
example,  **After  the  goat  got.  over  the  bridge,  what  did  it  do?").  Interpretation  questions 
require  m  my  different  skills,  including  translation,  inference,  and  symhesis  (for  example, 
"Why  did  the  troll  keep  letting  itself  get  tricked?").  Book  I  includes  a  measure  of 
vocabulary  presented  in  multiple  choice  format. 

The  suggested  assignment  per  day  is  500  words  of  oral  or  silent  reading  and  I  page  of 
30  comprehension  qucjfetions.  The  time  required  to/^complete  this  assignment  is  approximately  | 
30  minutes  Suggestions  for  modification  of  the  program  to  meet  student  needs  are  provided.' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Uppincott's  Comprehensum  {)uestions  is  made  up' of  six 
books,  each  covering  one  grade  level. 

Within  each  book,  the  questions  are  arranged  sequentially 
on  the  page  so  that  the  firit  question  of  each  type  deals 
with  information  from  the  beginning  of  the  reading 
assignment,  while  the  last  questions  of  each  type  pertain  to 
material  from  the  final  50  words  of  the  reading  selection. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Lippincott' s  Comprehension  Questions'^ h  designed  to  be 
used  by  students  of  all  abilities  ia  grades  1-4.  This  product 
was  developed  for  intermediate-age,  learning-disabled 
students  but  has  been  used  successfully  with  emotionally 
disturbed,  educable  mentally  retarded,  and  regular  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR,PURPOSE{S) 

The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  provide  students  with 
daily  opportunities  to  respond  to  differc^nt  types  of 
comprehension  questions. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  comprehension  exercises  for  each  story  may  be  used 
in  any  order.  These  questions  are  designed  to  be  used  in 
conjungtion  with  the  Lippmtott  Basic  Reading  Series,  The 
product  is  not  designed  to  be  instructional  in  itself.  The 
teacher  is  (encouraged  to  modify  the  program  in  accordance  * 
with  student  needs  and  to  add  instructional  or 
reinforcement  components  where  feasible. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Students  are  pljLced  in  the  Lippincott  Basic  Reading  Scries 
by  means  of  a  mc^Jified  informal  reading  inventory 
developed  by  and  available  from  the  Curriculum  Research 
Classroom  The  inventory  consists  of  three  100-word 
samples  of  reading  from  each  Lippincott  reader  and 
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corresponding  comprehension  questions.  Students  are 
assigned  to  the  highest  reader  in  which  they  attain 'an 
average  45-60  correct  words  per  minute,  4-8  error  words 
per  minute,  and  50-75  percent  comprehension.  There  *is  no 
formal  testing  durin^g  instruction.  Presumably  student 
evaluation  is  an  ongoing  part  of  the  teacher's  activities.  It 
is  suggested  thai  a  student  progress  to  the  next  higher 
reading  level  based  upon  improved  performance  or  some 
criterion  such  as  90  percent  comprehension  over  a  I -week 
period, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  is  intended  for  use  approximately  30  ' 
minutes  daily, 

IMiPLEMENTATIOl^  PROCEDURES 

No  special  training  or  organizational  requirements  are 
necessary  for  use  except  the  availability  of  the  Lippincott 
Basic  Reading  Series, 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  comprehension  questions  are  available  only  in  sets 
of  eight  books  each,  covering  grades  1-4.  The  materials 
should  be  lised  as.  a  supplement  to  the  Lippincott  Basic 
Reading  Series,  1970  edition. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  (cachcr  without  special  training  nia>  use  this 
material.  i 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Lippincott" s  Comprehension  Questions  has  been  used 
successfully  for  3  years  at  the  Experimental  Education  Unit 
by  the  developer  and  other  teachers.  The  comprehension . 
questions  have  been  disseminated  in  many  areas  throughout 
the  Northwest.  The  developer  h'als  received  no  reports  of 
harn;  associated  wl^i  the  use  of  this  product.  The  materials 
have  beeh<|used  u^Hi  learning-disabled,  emotionally 
disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  c^d  regular  students 
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MATERIALS  AND,  EQUIPMENT 


Required  llems 


Quiintily  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Individual  set  (includes  8  bojoks  of  1  set  per  student 

comprehension  questions) 


10.00       Consumable  each 
*         time  unit  is  used 


QEVELOPEK/AUTHOK: 

CurriciiKim  Reaearch^Ctaisrooiii 
Expepmeiitil  Educilibn  Unit.  WMO 
.  Ciiild  Oevdopmenl  ind  Mental  ReUrdation  .Center 
Univerdty'^<#'ji^ 
Seatllerw#/9t1l95. 

_3l>r\Hani^  Head  teacher  ^ 

 IVM  C;  Lovitt^  Coordbiator 

Norm     Hairing,  Project  Director  ^ 


1 ,  ■ 


Chel 


AVAILABILITY 

UppincotVs  Comprehension  Questions  was  developed  and 
is  being  diatributed  on  a  limited  batia  for  research  . 
purposes.  Sets  of  the  comprehension  questions  are  currently 
available  from,  the  dev^eloper^  Order  from: 
'  Purchiising  Agent  * 

Experimientat  l^ucation  Unit,  WJ-10 

child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation  Center 
'  University  oit  Washington 

Seattle^  Wash,  98195 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  A§  OF  APRIL  1975 
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A  complete  achievetjent  t^st  battery  adopted  for 
use  with  hearmg'impaired  students 


This  IS  a  complete  achievement  test  battery,  adapted  for  use  with  hearing-impaired 
students  and  standardized  oYi  a  national  representative  sample  (N=6,873)  of  hearing-impaired 
students  in  special  educational  programs^  for  the  hearing  impairc^. 

The  only  other  normative  achievei^ient  data  for  hearing-impaired  students  was  developed 
in  1959  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  reading  subtest,  intermediate  level,  form 
B.  Thus,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  achievement  testing  procedure  has  been 
available  which  allows  national  normative  comparisons  to  two  essential  reference  groups: 
First, all  normally  hearing  children  (from  the  norms  published  with  the  regular  edition)/and 
second,  all  hearing-impaired  children  in  the  Unite^  States  who  are  in  special-educational  ' 
programs  for  the  hearing  .impaired. 

The  special  edition  includes,  Vs  an  essential  step,  a  screening  procedure  for  determining 
the  appropriate  levtl  for*  full  battery  testing,  since  this  cannot  be  done  on  the  basis  of  grade 
assignment  as  with  hearing  children.  Included  also  are  practice  test  materials  and  directions 
for  test  administrators,  including  directions  on  administering  the  items  in  the  various 
communication  methods  used  in  the  education  of  the  hearing  impaired. 

Scoring  materials  for  hand  scoring  are  available,  as  well  as  machine-scoring  services 
which  have  been  developed  in  Collaboration  with  the  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  (HBJ) 
Scoring  Center  in'  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  The  entire  project  ha*s  been  undertaken  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  licensing  agreement  b.etween  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  and  the  Office  ' 
of  Demographic  Studies  (ODS). 

*4 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  following  subject  areas  are  included  in  the  test: 
Vocabulary,  reading  A,  reading  B,  reading  comprehension, 
word  study  skflls.  mathematics  concepts,  mathematics 
computation,  mathematics  applications,  spelling,  language, 
social  science,  science,  and  communication 
comprehension/listening  comprehension. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Hearing  impaired  students  in  special  educational 
programs,^  aged  8  or  above,  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  product  is  to  provide  accurate 
assessment  of  academic  achievement,  both  in  comparison 
to  the  general  hearing  schi/ol-age  population  and  in 
comparison  tu  hearing-impaired  students  across  the  country. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  patterns  of  use  are  described  in  detail  in  the  six 
administrator's  manuals  and  supplementary  materials. 
Procedures  mus*t  be  followed  in  a  standardized  fashion  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  standardized  normative  data  for 
score  interpretation. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

This  product  is  an  assessment  device  for  i^^asuring 
school  achievement  The  screening  procedures  mentioned 


above  and  described  in  detail  in  the  materials  are 
essential  part  of  the  testing  procedure. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Administration  time  for  individual  subtests  ranges  from 
20' to  35  minutes.  Total  testing  time  for  a  complete  battery 
ranges  from  approxirpately  3  hours  to  a  maximum  of 
approximately  5  hours.  Administration  is  done  in  periods  of 
no  more  than  about  I  hour  at  a  time,  with  liberal  rest 
periods,  and  is  generally  ^conducted  over  the  course  of  3  or 
more  class  days.  *  j 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment,  facilities,  or  services  are  required. 
Only  ordinary  classroom  and  desk  space,  plus  testing 
materials,  pencils,  and  a  clock  or  timer  are  required.  The 
test  is  meant  to  be  administered  by  classroom  teachers  who 
have  prepared  themselves  by  a  careful  reading  "Of  the  y 
directions  for  administering,  and  .supplementary  materials. 

Children  must  be  grouped  according  to  te^  level  being 
administered,  which  is  determined  by  the  screening 
procedure  This  may  require  groupings  other  than  the  usual 
class  groupings,  since  test  levels  are  not  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis,  of  class  or  grade  assignments. 

Persopne!  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Test  administration  requires  one  prepared  administrator 
per  group  of  students,  usually  the  classroom  teacher. 
Scoring  nia>  be  done  by  hand,  by  clerical  personnel,  or  by 
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machinL  through  the  fHarcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  Scoring 
Center  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Summary  Cost  Information  ^  ' 

Complete  lists  of  materials,  prices,  and  ordering 
information  are  contained  in  the  sample  sets.  Scoring, 
services  are  available  onl>  from  the  HBJ  scoring  center. 
Information  about  the  scoring  services,  the  scoring  order 
forms,  and  all  test  materials  are  available  onl)  from  the 
Office  of  Demographic  Studies. 


A^SSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

Ihe  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  SAT  F1I  was  to  , 
provide  a  testing  procedure  for  the  hearing  impaired  as  j 
closel)  parallel  as  possible  to  the  regular  SAT,  with  onl>  ^  , 
those  differences  necessary  to  provide  accurate  | 
mea.surement  for  hearmg-impaired  students.  This  has  been  ^ 
done  to  the  best  jf  the  abiht>  of  the  staff  responsible,  and. 


this  procedure  is  therefore  as  fair,  harmless,  a^d  repll^^ble 
as  the  regular  SAT  upon  which  it  is  ..based. 

This  test  is  the  result  of  extensive  previous 
developmental  work,  spanning  a  time  period  of^7  years, 
and  testing  results  from  over  30,000'  hearing-impaired 
students  in  2  national, and  I  regional  testing  programs.  The 
entire  developmental  process. has  been  conducted  in  full 
public  view  and  with  the  continuous  input  of  a  nattonall) 
representative  group  of  educators,  researchers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  hearing-impaired  people.  This 
incTudes  at  least  all  the  annual  meetings  of  tt^e  National 
Advisory  Committee  since  1969,  the  special  conference 
conducted  by  ODS  on  December  I,  1972,  and  the  three 
regional  workshops  conducted  by  ODS  during  the  1973-74 
School  ye'ar.  In  addition,  technical  consultants  were  utilized, 
including  the  senior  author  of  the  SAT,  Richard  Madden, 
Detailed  description  of  the  developmental  procedures  is 
available  upon  reijuest.  This  material  was  to.be  published, 
but  the  termii/atjon  of  funding  makes  the  likelihood  and 
time  Schedule  for  such  publication  unpredictable  at  present. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


OuJintity  Needed 


Cost  pur  Item  in 
Dollars 


Rq)Uicument  Ratu 
Jid  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Sample  sets: 

Screening  test  sample  set 
Primary  level  I  sample  set  < 
Level  2  sample  set 
Level  3  sample  set 
Level  4  sample  set 
Level  5  sample  set 
Advanecd  level  sample  set 

Complete  sample  sset  (includes  all  samplq 
sets) 


.50 
1.35 
1.65 
1.65 
1.85 
1.85 
1.25 

10.00 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  . 

Office  of  Demographic  Studies 
Gallaudet  College 
7th  St.  and  Fk>rida  Ave;  NE. 
Washington,  D.C.  2000l 


\ 


Raymond  J.  Tryi?us,  Director  ^ 
AVAILABILITY       .  .  ^ 

*  AH  materials  contained  in  the  sample  set  are  presently  '  i 

*availi(bte  for  sale,  and  have  been  since  fall  1974.  The  |cst 
materials  carry  a  1972  copyright  by  Harcourt  Brace 
Jov2^iovich,  Inc.,  New  York.  Adaptations  have  been  made  ' 
*with  the  pfermissicn  of^the  publisher,  1973. 

Office  of  Demographic  Studies 

Gallaudet  tlollege 

7th  St..  and  Florida  Ave.*  NE. 

yishington,  D.C  20002  ^  *    INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  « 
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LINGUISTICS  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
DEAF  CHILDREN 
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A  text  introdi4cutg  trans  format  iotial  syntax  to 
teachers  of  deaf  children 


The  text  is  intendecras  an  inlroduclion  lo  InUisformalional  syntax  for  teachers  of  deaf 
children  or  those  who  are  training  to  be  teachers.  The  book  includes  an  intrdiluction;  seven 
chapters  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  syntax,  each  divided  into  sections  of  theot^etical 


description  and  research  applications;  a  final  chapter,  ^^Linguistics  and:,the  Language ;of  Deaf 
Children'*;  appendixes  on  morphology  and  recent  research  findings;  and  a  glossary/ of  terms. 
The  book  may  be  used 'as  a  supplementary  text  .in  a  coilege-levjl  Qourse  pr^as^a  .self- 
contained  introduction  to  the  subject  for  teachers  stud>^mg  on  their'own.      .     V  -  . 

Although  many  introductory  transformational  gramfnar  texts  are  available,  niok  are 
e.soterk  and  unrelated  to  practical  English-teaching  sitqatioiLS,  while  at  ihe  same  time^ 
spreading  their' content  over  many  diverse  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  mo.st\aro  based  o\\ 
older,  sometimes  outdated,  linguistic  frameworks.  This  text  is  an  attempt  to -provide  the 
teacher  with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  relatively  new  lind  extremely  important  field  of 
transformational-generative  grammar  and  to  relate  theie  concepts  to  the  task  of  teTiching 
language  to  deaf  students,  while  at  the  same  time  re.stricting  itself  to  the  important  area  of 
syntax  J>o  ihat  concentration  is  possible.  ,  •  ^  * 

The  (j<)ok  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  theory  of  transformational  grammar  has 

^  impcxrtance  in  helping  students  acquire  facility  in  anNictive,  open-ended  lanj^uage  system,  as  . 
opposed  to  memorialing  a  lynited  number  of  **fr(\zen   sentence  patterns. 

The  reader  may  study  at  an  individual  rate  and  may  Vary  sequencing  to  some  extent, 
although  there  is  some  overlap  between  chapters.  An  inclusive  index  and  bibliography  also 

•make  the  book  well  suited  for  review.* 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teacher  education  pertaining  to  teacher  training  in 
transformational  grammar  and  its  relationship  to  the 
teaching  of  deaf  children  is  the,  subject  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  book  was  written  for  te«ichcrs  and  teacher  tramees. 

GOAL(S)  .OR  PURPOSECS) 

0 

The  goal  of  the  book  is  to  provide  teachers  o^  deaf 
children^with*  information  and  knowledge  about 


transformation  grammar  so  that  they  can  improve  their 
skills  in  teaching  language. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE  ,  , 

!  Although  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  back  r(>ferencing, 
the  chapters  are  basically 'independent.  The  book  can  be 
tj.sed  in  introductory  transformational  grammar  toOirses  vjid 
can  also  be  used  for^eview.  It  has  a  comprehensive  table  . 
bf  contents,  an  index,  and  a  glossary  pf  terms.  It  could 
supplement  a  college  course  in  linguistics  or  could -b,e  used 
(On  Us  own  for  individual  study.  It  is/ self-contained. ' 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  . 

Institute  for  RoieaVclr  on  Exceptional  Children 
51  Gerty  Dn 
ChanSMgn,  HI.  61820 

W.  K,  Russell  '  y<  ;  • 
S.  P.  Quigley  ^  /  ^ 

D.  J.  Pow^t  ' 

AVAILABILITY 

Linguistics  and  tHe  Language  of  Deaf  Children  is  currently 
being  reviewed  for  publication.  Until  publication,  inquiries  . 
should  be  addressed  to  the  developer.  Copyright  is  pending. 
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THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 
AND   THIFMPISTS  OF  AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN 

(PART  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAM) 


\ 

HANDICAPPED 
RD  100  006 


A  program  to  develop  instni^iional  programs  to 
remedy  the  behavioral  and  learning  disorders  of . 
ai4tistif  childreijt 


The  worj^  with  severely  disturbed  children  is  intended  to  develop  and  test  a  set 
instructional  procedures  that  a  parent  or  therapist  can  use  to  rciricdiate  the  behavioral  and 
learning  disorders  of  autistic  children  and  to  educate  them  'to  the  point  where  they  can^ 
participate  and  learn  in  either  a  regular  or  a  special  school  situation.  This  work  with  autistic 
children  is  designed  to  develop  and  evaluate  general  teaching  procedures  and  curriculum 
materials  that  will  become  part  of  an  overall  teaching  system  for  disturbed  children. 

The  training  program  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  13  written  units.  Each  specifies  , 
detailed  procedures  to  follow  in  accomplishing  specific  behavioral  objectives  in  educating 
autistic  children.  These  training  manuals  are  written  in  a  format  which  is  easily  followed  by 
professional  therapists  and  by  many  pare'nts.  The  13  units  of  the  train iffg^  program  arc:  **An 
Introduction,"  "Data  Taking,"  ^'Disruptive  Behaviojf,"  "Simple  Manipulative  Tifsks,"  "Motor 
Imitation/'  "Functional  Speech/'  "Classroom  Management,"  "Spontaneous  VocaJi;s;Uions," 
"Phoneme  Expansion,"  "Verbal  Imitation,"  "Syntax  Acquisition  Through  the  Us&yof  ReboS 
C^jrds,"  "Initial  Group  E<pcrience,"  and  "Intermediate  Group/\ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Behavioral  analysis,  language  accfuisition,  perceptual  and 
motor  development,  social  skills,  health,  and  physical 
education  are  subject  areas  included'. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

«  4 

Professional  therapists -(social  workers,  psychologists, 
teachers)  parents,  and  autistic  and  severely  disturbed  » 
children  are  the  intended  users. 

,GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  develop  a  set  of  instructional 
procedures  that  a  parent  or.  therapist  could  use  to 
remediate  the  behavioral  and  learning  disorders  of  autistic 
children.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 
Units  are  fcquential  and  cumulative, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

'Baseline  data  are  collected  r>y  trained  observers  before 
instruction  begins.  Dail>  observ.itions  on  p.irticuJLtr  bth,tviur 
are  made  b>  the  teacher  or  trained  observer. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

A  tr«imce  .should  require  nu  more  th.in  20  weeks  m  a 
prattitum  setting  to  complete  instruction.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Careful  guidelines  of  implementation  provedures  are 
provided  in  the  training  manual. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ;/ 

Assurances 

WhildMo  absolute  assurances  of  harmlessness  can  be  , 
made  for  this  product,  it  can  be  said  that  all  phases  of  the 
training  were  conducted  with  parental  consent  and 
approval.^  Parents  who  were  not  satisfied  with  either  the 
training  or  the  progress  of  their  children  could  withdraw 
from  the  progr.lni  af  any  time,  and  several  did.  Throughout 
the  training,  weekly  or  biweekly  conferences  were 
scheduled  with  each  participating  parent.  In  addition,  an, 
observation  room  was  set.  up  so  that  parents  could  monitor 
actual  training  procedures  whenever  they  chose.      ^  . 

Training  was  not  differentiated  by  sex  or  race.  The  intent 
of  the  program  was  to  dispel  widely  accepted  stereotypes 
about  autistic  children,  such  as  noneducability  and  ^  :  , 
nonresponsiveness  to  group  instruction.  t  4 

The  program  is  not  intended  to  be  used  alone.  .Whife  the 
training,  manuals  are  written  in  a  format  which  may  be 
followed  by  professional  therapists,  the  procedures' cannot 
be  recommended  for  parental  use  without  supeiVised 
instruction  and  assistance.         /  \  . 

With  the  ending  of  rci^carch  »ictivilies  «issociatod  \v.ilh  this 
product,  a  penter  for  autism  was  formed  under  the 
initiative  of  a  program  staff  member  and  several  parents 
whose  autistic  children  had  received  training.  This  group 
established  a  bbard  of  directors,  a  professional  advisor). 
cc)^imittee,  ancl  has  obtained  the*  sponsorship  of  the 

Judevine  Foundation.  '\\\^  teachtng  procedures  developed 
for  jjlitistic  children  and  the  tra.ning  program  for  parents 
and  Uicrapists  hcTfe  thus  been  spun  off  and  are  no\v  the 
responsibility  of  an  indepeudeni  agency.  \. 
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Claims     ^  v 

Before/after  comparisons  were  made  for  autistic  children 
who  had  been  in  training  for  atjeast  8  months.  The 
comparisons  were  on  four  general  chisses  of 
behavior  — friendliness,  speech,  autistic  seclusion,  and  illicit 
attention-getting  behavior.  The  progress  of  children  in 
overcoming  these  problems  varied  dramaticall)  with  the  age 
at  which  they  started  training.  The  malleable  age  seemed 


to  be  5  years  or  younger;  nearly  all  of  the  children  who 
started  after  turning  6  made,  at  the  most,  only  fair 

"ess.  Improvement  was  especially  evident  for  children 
undei  6  whose  mothers  had  developed  high  levels  of 
competence  in  using  the  program. 

The  training  program  also  seems  to  work  best  with 
autistic  children  who  are  initially  highly  disruptive, 
destructive,  and  aggressive  as  compared  to  children  who 
are  initially  more  placid. 


MATERIALS  AND,  EQUIPMENT 


Rcquirtitl  Imnis 


QuanUty  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  1rtmitng>et  iikUuIcs  1  eavhoi  the  13 
units 


\  set  per  trainee 


•Materials  in  the  Iruimnii  Pru^nitn  for  l\innu  and  Ihintfusis  u/".i..f/A/k  UuUrtn  arc  still  in  protutjpe  stage.  Therefore,  no  prices  have 
been  determined. 


IS^VELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  W.       '  '  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St        .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139  . 


Harriet  Doss  Willis,  Program  Directolr 

David  R.  Buckholdt,  Coauthor     \  '  - 

Martin  A.  Ko'zloff,  Coauthor  *  ^ 

WlLABILlTY 

Thb  product  is  copyrighted.  A  search  for  a  publisher  for ' 
this  product  is*  underway.  Please  contact  the  developer  for 
further  information: 

CEMREL,  Inc.  •  .     *  '  '    ^  » 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory) 

3120  59th  St. 

St.  Louiji,  Mo.  63139  .  '  . 
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conViguratiows  of  change  the 

JJ^fGHATlON  OF  MILDlY  HANDICAPPED 
^*^A:HILbHfN  INFO  THE  RFGDLAK 
1^        '  CLASSROQM 


Validated  approaches  to  '^mainstreamlng*" 


As  a  result  of  a  Ihorough  siir^voy  and  indcplh  study  of  existing  mainstreaming  efforts  in 
school  districts  across  the  country,  Kreinberg  and  Chow  invited  20  innovative  educational 
practitioners  to  contribute  to  the  final  edition  of  Configurations  of  Chan}{i\  Several  specific 
*\successr«r'  or  **validated'\  approaches  to  mainstreaming  are  discussed  in  ^detail;  the  major 
focus  of  the  prQ.ducl  is  upon  broader  issues  and  problems  within  the  whole  movement  and 
upon  programs  that  confronted  these- problems  and  attempted  solutions  that  otTer^ie  most 
nexibilit)  to  educators.  The  authors  anal\/e  four  problem  ar^as  common  16  all  mainstreaming 
programs:  Legal  constraints^    teacher  preparation,  instructional  arrangements,  and 
accountabilitN  procedures.  These*  issues  ;vre  examined  in  analytical  papers  and  narratives  of 
selected  programs. 


SUBJECT  AJtfcA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  special  education,  specificalK, 
mainstreaming. 

INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  teachers,  administrators,  and 
students  in(eresied  in,  or  responsible  for,  programing  in 
special  education^  particularl)  in  mainstreaming  certain 
handicapped  children  into  regular  classes. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  inform  reaJers'about 
some  key  issues  in  mainstreaming  and  to  alert  readers, to 
the  existence  of  mainstreaming  programs  in  special 
education, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

T\\c  materials  were  tested  with  users  and  foitnd  io  be 
valuable. 


Required  Items 


Omfii^tmUtons  oj  Chaniie 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  m 

Dollars 


copy . 


I  L95 


Keplaeeinent  Rate 
and  Ci'M 


Source  if  DilTcreni 
from  Distnlmtor 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far^Wcit  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
^^f^   Development  '  ' 

1855  Folsom  St 
San  FranciscorCaIif.».94103  » 

Nancy  Kreinberg,  Senior  Developer 
Stanley  H.  L.  Chow,  Principal* Investigator 


AVAILAIILITY 

Configuration  of  Ckdhge  is  available  from  the  distributor: 
Adapt  Press  •  " 

805  West  Ave.  North 

Sioux  Falls;    Dak.  57104 
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INTEGRATING  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
.   INTO  REGULAR  C  ASSROOMS 
(WITH  ABSTRACT  BIBLIOGRAPHY) 


HANDICAPPED 
RD  100  008^ 


A  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  integrating 
handicapped  diildren  into  regular  classrooms 


This  paper,  based  on  an  interview  with  Jennie  Klein,  director  of  educational  services, 
Office  of  Child  Development,  stresses  the  desirability  irP* integrating  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classroonxs.  Teachers  are  urged  to  view  the  fiandfcapped  child  as  a  normal  child  with 
some  special  needs.  Specific  suggestions  for  the  teacher  are  given:  (1)  Learn  the  details  about 
handicaps  that  may  be  encountered;  (2)  y^ork  supportively  with  parents  and  find'out  as 
m^ich  as  possible  about  the  child;  (3)  arr^ange  for  the  child's  gradual  tr^insition  into  a 
classroom  setting;  (4)  be  aware  of  the  range  of  normal  behavior  foe  the  age  group  in\folved; 
(5)  have  positive  but  realistic  expectations  and  focus  op  the  child's  strengths;  (6)  ehforce  the 
rules  and  limits  of  the  class;  (7)  deal  with, the  other  children's  reactions  to  the  handicapped 
student;  and  (8)  acknowledge  personal  feelings,  attitudes, 'and  levels  of^  frustration.  A  short 
abstract  bibliography  on  exceptional  children  is  included., 


INTENDED-USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  teachers  and  aides  in 
preschool  and  elementary  school  settmgs  who  are  beginning 
to  mtegrate  handicapped  children  into  theii;  classrooms.  It 
ij>  also  mstructional  for  school  administrators  and  center 
directors  responsible  for  facilitating  this  process. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PUliPO]SE(S)  .    ^  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  supply  needed 
information  on  mainstreaming  handicapped  children  to 
teachers  and  child  care  workers  inexperiencedLin  working  ^ 
with  exceptional  children.  Recent  State  legislatiort  and  Head 
Start  program  requirements  have  sharply  increas^ed  the 
need  for  information  in  this  area.  t 


DEVELOPEK/AUTHOR; 

ERIC  Ciearifithouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
805  Wett  Penn»ylvania ' Ave. 
Urbana,  111.  61801  - 


Mary  Z.  Glockner,  Author  ^ 

AVAaABlLITV 

Order  No.  ED  081  500,  $0.76  (microfiphc),  $1.95^ 
(paper)^  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Arlmfton,  Va.  22210 . 

Cppiea  arc  also  available  (Catalog  No.  1300-47)  from  the 
^devdoper  for  $0.65.  -  ^ 

PubticatfOQS  Offke/IREC  . 
^Unfvetrity  6t  DUnots  -  ^  ^ 

CoOata  of  Education 
%65  Weft  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
,  Urbana,  lll.r61801 
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PARENTS  AS   TFACHlf^S    A  RATIONALE 

FOh  irjV  OlVIMC,  pare  NTS  IN  THL 
L'OU'^ATICN  OF  YCJiJN(j  HANDICAPPFD 
CHILDREN 


/I  rt'W£?w  describing  a  set  of  adverse  factors  tfiat 
may  hamper  the  development  of  the  handicapped  child 


This  review  describes  a  set  of  adverse  factors  that  m^y  hamper,  the  development  of  the 
harjdicapped  child  and  contribute  to  cognitive  dysfunction,  A  cumulative  intellectual  deficiency 
and  an  impairment  in  thc^  affective  aspects  of  the  mother/child  relationship  operate  in  a 
mutually  reinforcing  manner  to  produce  a  negative  effect  on  the  child^s  overall  development. 
It  i,^  suggested  that  remediation  requires  early  intervention,  the  involveiiient  of  parents 
(particularly  mothers),  and  extensive  guidance  and  curricular  aid  to  parents. 

Subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  include:  (1)  Parent  involvemeht  in  the  education  ^of  their 
young  handicapped  children,  (2)  home-based  programs  for  handicapped  children,  (3)  factors 
contributing  to  cumulative  intellectuabdeficiency  in  the  handicapped  child  and  impairment  of 
mother/child  relationship,  \4)  motivational  problems,  and  (5)  cognitive  development. 


'subject  AREA(S)  ^       '  '^1  ' 

The  subject  areasjnclude  parental  involvement  in  tht 
education  of  their  >oung  handicapped  children,  hoiT^e-based 
programs  for  handicapped  children,  factors  contributing  to 
cumulative  intellectual  deficiency  in  the  handicapped  child 
and  impairment  of  mother  child  relationship  motivational 
problems,  and  cognitive  development. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEI^ICIARIES 

This  paper  was  designed  f<ir  educators  arid  administrators 
responsible  for  planning  and  implcm^tttig  programs  for 
handicapped  children  and  tht^ir  parents. 


"The: f trfpose  of  this  paper  is  to  highlight  the  urgent  need 
ItTfparent  participation  in  the  education  of  their  young 
handicapped  children  and  the  equally  u.gent  need  for 
planning  and  implementing  programs  Vvhich  'offer  long-term 
guidance  and  direction  for  these  parents. 


oEvtum 


Ofdii^  10 J6  (nOciQflete 

P.O.Box  i9ft'- :^     : '      ;      '        <  , 

ArlittftoB,  yi. ^22210.;-    '  \'        >y  ,  j 

Currmi.tofiat  iKka^  Bdutation  (in  pnW)y 

Uwreoct^  Erflmum  Asaocmtet,  Inc.,  PuHMien 
^2  Mam  Dr/  • 

hillsdalc,  NJ.  07642-     .      .  * 
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UrsIDtRSTANDING  YOUNG  CHUDMIN 
FMOTIDNAL   A\'D  HtHAVIOf^AL 
DL  VhLUKIVitN  I    AND  DlSABlLllltb 


A  booklet  for  trqiuing  regular  preschool  teachers 
who  work  with  emotionally  and  beliaviorally 
•   handicapped  children    .   .  » 


HANDICAPPED 
RD  100  010 


This  booklet  offers  teii^ers,  paraprofessionals,  and  parents  practical,  easy-to-read 
sugge§fions 'to  help  Ihem  understand  emotional  and  behavioral  development  and  disabilities  in 
young  children.  Through  a  variety  of  examples^  the  booklet  emphasizes  techniques  that  show 
the  teacher  how  to  encourage  and  assist  the  young  child  to  move  toward  emotional  maturity 
and  self-discipline.  This  guide  should  prove  helpful  in  training  teachers  and  caregivers  who 
work  with  handicapped  childrerr  in  a  regular  classroom.  Cartoon-style  drawings  illustrate  the 
text.  ^  \ 

'Subject  areas  discussed  in  this  booklet  include;  Emotional  and  social  development  of 
preschool  children;  yoinig_xhildrenVbehavio^  j)roblems;  teaching  methods  and, the  teacher's 
j^ole^tudent-tcacher  relationship,  discipline,  and  the  student's  self-concept;  psychological 
patterns  and*  social  maturity;  and  regular  class  placement  of  the,  handicapped  child. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  bookletjs  designed  to  be  used  in  training  teachers 
and  aides  who  work  with  emotionally  and  behaviorally 
handicapped  children  in  their  regu4ar  preschool  classrooms. 
It  would  also  be  oi  interest  to  early  childhood  directors 
and  administrators  and  parents  of  handicapped  children.^ 


i 


OAL(S)  ,0R  PURPOSE(S) 

•    The  product's  goal  is  to  supply  needed  information  on 
mainstreaming  handicapped  children  to  teachers  and 
childcare  workers  ^inexperienced  in  working  with 
exceptional  children., Recent  State  legislation  and  Head 
Start  program  requirements  have  sharply  increased  the 
need  for  information  in  this  area.  The  booklet  also 
prowdes  some  general  ideas  on  the  emotional  and 
behavioral  development  of  children. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

EklC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
805  Wc$t  Pennsylvania^  Ave* 
Urbana,  HI.  61801  ^ 


Colleen  Mayer,  Author  ^ 

AVAILABILITY      .  . 

Order  l<o.  ED  092  258,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $3.32 
(paper),  add  $0.26  (posUge),  t>rder  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Serviqc  ^ 
P.O.  Box  190  ,  . 

Arlington,  Va.  22210 

•  '  '  #fc 

Copies^  arc  aI»o  available  from  the  developer  for  $1.75, 
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HANDICAPPED. 

RD100  011 


iJINJOrF^STAMDINC;  YOl)N(i  CHtUrhTM 
lA,\!tUJACjt    OIVHOPMFINJT  AND-* 
LAINJCUJACU    DISABIL  I  TILS 


A  booklet  for  training  teachers  and  aides  wfio  work  , 
with  children  with  language  disabilities  in  their 

regular  classrooms  ,      *  '         '  . 

/  I- 

This  booklet  offers  practical,  easy-to-read  suggestions  for  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and, 
parents  to  help  them  understand  language  development  and  langiruge  ^disabilities.  The  first 
section  highlights  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  language  development.  The  second  section 
deals  with  sorrve  of  the  comnon  causes  for  language  disabilities  an^  provides  numerous 
suggestions  for  appropriate  language  activities.  Cartoon-style  drawings  illustrate  the- text.  T^is 
♦booklet  should  be  especially  helpful  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  caregivers 'who 'work  with 
handicapped  children  in  a  regular  classroom. 

"iSubjects  discussed  in  this  booklet  include  regular  class  placement  of  young  children  with 
language  handicaps,  early  childhood  language  development  and  language  activities,  language 
patterns  and  auditory  discrimination,  and  speech  improvement  and  teaching  methods. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  be  used  m  training  teachers 
and  aides  who  work  with  children  with  language  disabilities 
in  their  regular^  classrooms.  It  would  also  be  of  interest  to 
earl>  childhood  directors  and  uJministrators  and  parents  of 
handicapped  children. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  product's  goal  is  to  supply  needed  information  on 
mainstreaming  handicapped  children  to  teachers  and 
Juld-carc  workers  inexperienced  in  working  with 
exceptional  children.  Recent  State  legislation  and  Head 
Start  program  requirements  have  sharply  increased  the 
need  for  information  in  this  area.  The  booklet  also 
provides  some  general  ideas  on  the  development  of 
language  in  children.  ^  ' 
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U\'()n^STAi\jOING  YOIIMG  CHILDf^rN 
LIAMNINC^.  Ot  VF  LOPIMFNT  AMD 
.    LtARNlMG  DISABILITIES 


HANDICAPPED 
RD  100012 


A  booklet  for  training  teachers  and  aides  who  work 

with  ciiildren  with  learning  disabilities  in  their 
regular  classrooms  to  recognize  how  the  factors  of 
heredity,  maturation,  and^environment  ddtermine  the 
degree  of  development  an  individual  will  achieve 


This  booklet  offers  practical,  easy-to-read  suggestions  for  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and 
parents  to  help  them  understand  learning  development  and  learning  disabilities.  The  te-xt 
outlines  how  the  factors  of  heredity,  mMuration,  and  environment  determine  the  degree  of 
devpfopment  an  individual  will  achieve.  The  characteristics  of  children  with  learning 
'disabilities  are  described,  and  &  number  of  special  techniques  to  assist  children  in  overcoming 
these  disabilities  are  .discussed.  This  text  should  prove  especially  helpful  in  the,  training  of 
teachers. and  caregivers  who  work  with  handicapped  children  in  regular  classrooms.  Cartoon- 
stjfle  drawings  illustrate  the  text.  ^ 
,y  Subjects  discussed  in  this  booklet  include:  Regular  class  placeme/)t  of  yOung  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  early  childhood  learning  activities  and  development 'tasks,  cognitive 
development  and,  multisensory  learning,  teaching  methods  and  teii^her*  role,  student-teacher 
relationship,  environmental  influences,  and  maturation  and  self-concept. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  booklet  ts  designed  to  be  used  in  training  teiifhers 
and  aides  wHo  work  with  children  with  learning  dis*abilities 
in  their  regular  classrooms  It  would  also  be  of  interest  id 
carl)  childhood  directoFs  and  admmistrators,  and  parents  of 
handicapped  children 

GOAL(S)  OR  PI  RPOSE(S) 

The  produLt*s  goal  is  to  suppl>  needed  information  on 
mainstrcaming  handicapped  children  to  teachers  and  ^ 
child-carc  workers  mexperienced  in  working  with 
exceptional  chidren  Recent  State  legislation 'and  Head 
Start  pri)gram  requiremenls  have  sharpi)  increased  the 
necJ  for  information  in  this  area.  The  booklet  also 
provides  Siime  general  ideas  or  the  dcveKipnient  of 
learning  princesses  in  children 
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UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDRFN 
INTELLECIUAL  Dt'VtLOPMLNT  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  DISABILITIES 


HANDICAPPED 

RD  100  013 


A  booklet  for  training  regular  classroom  teachers 
and  aides  who  work  ^ith  children  with  intellectual 
disabilities 


Yhis  booklet  offers  practical,  easy-to-read  suggestions  for  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and 
parents  to  help  thein  understand  intellectual  development  and  intellectual  disabilities.  The 
first  section  highlights,  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  intellectual  development  and  the 
importance  of  being  sensitive  to  different  stages  of  learning.  The  second  section  deafs  with 
the  intellectual  disabilities  and  suggests  a  variety  of  learning  activities  to  enhance 
development.  The  role' that  the  teacher  plays  in  fostering  intellectual  development  is 
emphasized.'  The  booklet  should  prove  helpful  in  training  teachers  and  caregivers  who  work 
with  handicapped  children  in  a  regular  classroom.  Cartoon-styl^  drawings  illustrate  the  text. 

Subjects  discussed  in  this  booklet  include  regular  class  placemenf  of  young  children  with 
mental  disabilities;  comprehension,  memory,  classification,  and  concept  formation;  teaching 
methods  and  student-teacher  relationship;  affective  behavior  and  self-concept;  and  learning 
processes  and  intellectual  development. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  be  used  in  training  regular 
classroom  teachers  and  aides  \iho  work  with  children  with 
intellectual  disabilities.  It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  early 
childhood  directors  and  administrators  and  parents  of 
handicapped  children. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  product^s  goal  is  {o  supply  needed  information  on 
^malnsireaming  handicapped  children  to  teachers  and 
child-care  workers  inexperienced  in  working  with 
exceptional  children.  Recent  State  legislation  and  Head 
Start  program  requirements  have  sharply  increased  the 
need  for**  information  in  this  are^.  The  booklet  also 
provides  some  general  ideas  on  the  development  of 
intelligence  in  children. 
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UNDEP^STAMDIMG  YOUNG  CHILDF^FN 
THF   HANDICA^PfD  CHILD  IN  THF 
NORMAL  PRESCHOOfc^CLASS 


HANDICAPPED 
RD  100  014 


A  booklet  for>trammg  teachers  and  aides  who  work  - 
wnth  aurally^  visually,  and  physically  handicapped 
I  *  children    .        ,    .  - 


This  booklet  offers  teachers,  paraprofessionals.^ancf  parents  practical,  easy-to-rcad 
' ,    -  suggestions  for  working  witli  the  handicapped  child 'in  the  normal  prescho'ol  class.  Each  of 
the  throe  sections  (visual  disabilities,  hearing  disabijities,"and  motor  disabilities)  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a*  warm,  positive,  accepting  ifttitucje'on  "the  part  of  the  teacl^er.  The  text 
provides  basic  knowledge  copcerning  visual,  auditory,  and  motor  disabilities,  and  includes  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  integrating  the  handicapped  .child  into  the  normal  classroom 
Y        routines.  This  text  should'  prove  especially  helpful  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  caregivers. 
Cartoon-style  drawings  illustrate  the  text.      '  '      ,  •  ^ 

Subject  areas  discussefd  in  the  booklet  include:  Regular  class  placement  of  the  young 
handicapped  child;  teaching  m*4hods  to  be  used  With  physically,  visually,  and  aurally 
handicapped  Children;  early  childhood  learning  activities;  audiolingual  skills;  classrobm 
environment,  and  studenf  adjustment;  and  tea.cher  role  and  student-teacher  relationship.  ' 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  .       '  \ 

This  booklet  is  dt^  p.ned  to  be  used  in'lraimng  teachers 
.mu  aides  who  work  u  .h  aurall>,  visually,  and  ph>sicall> 
handicapped  children  in  their  regular  preschool  classroorfis. 
It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  earl>  childhood^  directors 
and  administrators,  and  parents'  of  handicapped  children. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  '  ( 

The  prodil'ct's  goal  is  to  supply  needed  information  t)n 
mainstreaniing  handicapped  children  to  teachers  and 
child-care  workers  inexperienced^  in  working  with 
exceptional  chijdren.  Recent  State  legistatio;!  and  Head 
Start  program  requirements  have  sl\arpl>  increased  the 
need  for  information  in  this  area. 
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MULTICULTURAL/' 
'N8ILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


OVERVIEW 


SUSAN  STAI  l<S 
Nalionah  InsliUUe-of  H(luc{il(()i^ 
Washing^loiu  D.C. 


Ihc  public  .icIuhjI  li.id  Ivuig  been  rc^atyloJ  as  a  tnajoi  cultural 
lUbtUuhun  i'ui  a^MuutaUiig  the  divcibc  ctliiuc  groups  lu  A.inenca. 
Until  the 'niid-sixticb.' the  preclonunant  metaphor  fur  describing 
American  culture  was  the  Vmclling  pot/*  The  public  school  was  seen 
as  the  vehicle  for  teaching  and  absorbin'g  (Averse  ethnic  groups  into 
the  auinstrcam  ui  Anieiicaii  culture.  While  this  view  of  assimilation 
;a  public  educativJii  still  has  njan>  adherents, 'the  latter  part  of  the 
V)Wi>  witnes:ied  the  develofiiiient  of  a  trend  toward  cuItiAal 
pluralisiti  in  education.  In  contrast  to  tho^  view  of  assimilation. 
adlie^e;its  of  plurSjism  eniphasi/.e  teaching  both  the  natWe* 
(ni)nnuinsireaHi)'  language  and  culture  in"^  educatlijn  and  the 
[naii>8trcain  language  and  cultnro.  They  have  stressed  a  nudticulUiral 
approach  in*  education  for  presepving  the  language,  lifcslylcs, 
customs,  and  values  of  tiic  child's  native  culture.  Their  nictaphor 
characterizing  American, socici>  is  the'"tosscd  salad'*  concept,  not 
the  ''melting  pot/'  Adhei^nts  of  culturaf  pluraliirni  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  brinpng  diverse  cultures  ti)gelher  in  an  educational 
setting.  The  appreciation  of  di  fie  rent  cultural  heritages  enriches  the 
educational  experience  ft^  both  minority  and  majority  chiklren. 

Altl]OUgl]  ^ there  is  agreement  among  FcdcralV  State,  and  local 
educational  agencies  on  the.  need  for  supplcmentar>  services  for 
culturally  different  children,  there  is  some  disagreement  o,n  ij\c  goals 
of  such  programs  and  the  methods  to  be  used  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Goals  of  assimilation  and  pluralisn]  affect  decisions  about  objectives 
and  procedures  tor  teaching  culturally  different  children.  Progranls 
oriented  Toward  assimilation  usuall>  seek  to  teach  culturally  or 
linguisticall>  lAtlereiit  children  the  .cognitive,  affective,  and 
ps>cliomotor  skills  required  to  function  in  the  mainstream  culture. 
Piograms  oiicntcd  lovvatd  pluralism  seek  to  teach  children  the  skills 
iiecessar>  to  function  in  both  the  mainstream  culture  aiid  then 
native  culture.  Proponents  of  [ijuralisin  argue  that  linguistically  or 
cutturall>  diflerent  children  aie  enriched  b>  learning  about  then 
origuial  culture  and  that  learning  about  their  native  culture  can 
complement  and  enhance  their  leaiinng  about  the  mainstieani 
American  culture.  Tlie>  also  argue  that  societ>  benefits  from  input 
trotn  a  variet>  of  life  gyals  and' lifest>lcs  that  are  retained  tlirougli 
this  approach  to  Multicultura!/Bilingtial  Education.  ^ 

Methodological  questions  relating  to  specific  techniques  and 
approaches  to  tcawhnig  are  influenced  b>  the  emphasis  i.ri  either 
assimilation  oi  pluralism  in  the  inulticultuial/biltngnal  program. 
Progiains  emplutsi/iug  inaiiist'eaiii  culture  tend  to  be  taught  >:ntirel> 


lUs.  Susan  Stairs  is  an  fulucafional  Program  Specialist  m 
Educational  Equity,  Multicultural  I  Bilingual  Group,  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  Washington,  D..C 


in  Lnghsli.  In  the  plarahstlc  approach,  on  the  other  hand*  priinar> 
inslructioii  Is*  often  iiMlic  child^s  native  language,  cniplni^i/ang  fliC' 
'  cultural/linguistic  heritage  of  the  student.      '  ^ 
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Despite  the  coiitiovcis>  between  the  proponents  of  assimilation 
and  pKiralisni,  piogianis  foi  culturall>  and/or  linguistically 'diifeient 
children  are  in  need  of  research  and  developineut  tluit  address  the 
following  issues: 

•  The  identification  of  instructional  methods  and  mateuals' 
apptopriate  fo[  cnilturall>  and/or  linguistically  difljxem 
children. 

•  The /development  of  staff  training  techniques  which  will  enabic^ 
adgitnistrators  and  teachers  to  better  understand  the  cognitive 
and  affective  needs  of  culturally  and/or  linguistically  different 
pupils.  ^ 

•  The  development  of  measures  which  identify  teacher  attitudes 
and  behaviois  that  foster  achieycincnt  on  the  part  of  culturally 
and/oUinguistically  different  children. 

•  The  development  of  norm-referenced  as*  well  as 
diagnosticv'prescriptive  methods  tiVnieasuie  the  achievement  of 
linguistically  aiid/oi  cultuially  difleienl  pupil:raiid  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  mult icultur J/ bilingual  progiXms.  ' 

Nl£  program  efforts  '  ^ 

These  issues  have  guided  NIC  in  the  dcvelupnieiit  of  its 
niulticultural/biiingual  program.  A  discussion  of  sonic  of  the  more 
important  NIC  research  and  development  activities  with  a 
iiuilticultural/bi  lingua  I  purpose  follows.  The  discussion  is  organize  J 
around  three  issue  ureas.  .Instructional  materials,  assessment 
instrunicnfs,  and  Staff  development  techniques.  ^  , 

Instructional  materials.  Aiv  extensive  numlipr  of  iiutruclional 
materials  designed  for  bilingual/bidialectical  pupils  have,  been 
developed.  The  Southwest  educational 'Development  Laboratory 
(Austnv?«:<as)  has  produced  a  scries  of  comprehensive  instructional 
unlt/^that  ci\ouragc  simultaneous  development  of  Spanish  and 
English  or4»  amt^wrttten  language  skills.  The  entire  multimedia 
package  includes  curriculum  and  staff  development  materials 
designed  to  teach  concepts  anJ  skills  to  enable  children  to  function 
111  both  native  and  mainstream  culture.  Itie  Alaskan  Reading  and 
Language  Development  program  at  the  1^1  or  th]^  est  RegUJiial 
Educational  Laboratory  (Portland,  Orcgbn)  has  produced  a  series  of 
culturally  relevant  readers  for  Native  Alaskan  children,  NWRELhas 
also  produced  a  variety  of  language  arts  materials  for  childrenjbascd 
on  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  Plains,  Plateau(,and  Coashd 
Indian  tribes  of  the  NorthwesirTnslrudional  materials  have  been 
developed  at  Central  Midwestern  Region  Educational  Laboratory 
(St.  Louis,  Missouri)  that. foster  the  acquisitii^n  of  standard  English 


MULTICULTURAL/ 
BILINGUAL  E[)yCATlON , 


b>  whilJreti  who  ip/ak  t^a^k  JialCLli  These  programs  arc  all  aimed 
at  impaiting  but!:  mainstream  and  native  culture  with  the  ulllmate 
purpose  of  enhancing  tl^*  child's  capacity  to  fiinctfon  in  botik 
cultures.  -  *  »        ^  \ 

To  'assist.  teacher«-in  bilingual  progrnms  make  more  informed 
choices  in  instructional  materials  selection,  the  Educational  Products 
Ipforniation  Exchange  .(N\w  York,  New  York)-is  developing  a 
catalog  of  bilingual  curriculum  materials  which  will  be  a  compilation 
and  assessment  of  about  1,000  items  in  the  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Korean,  and. Vietnamese  languages. 

Assessment  instruments.  Several  NIE  products  have  been 
concerned  with  tlie  development  of  .iissessment  instruments  for 
multicultural/bihngual  programs.  Bilingual  and  bidialegtical  balance 
testb  to  be  used  m  measurmg  the  language  ability  of  liiiguisUcally 
diHerent  children  are  under  ilevelopment  at  the  Stanford  Center  lor 
Research  and  Development  in  reaching  (Stanford,  California).  The 
completed  package  of  test  materials  will  incljade  instruments  to 
measure  teacher  attitiuk's  towards  linguistically  different  students. 
Criterion-referenced  tests  have  been  the  focus  of  research  and 
devclopnient  at  the  Suutlivv  extern  Cooperative  EUucational 
LiboratoF)  SWCCL  (Albiujucrquc,  New  Mexico)  and  the  Center  for, 
the  StuJ>  ,.f  tvaluation  CSfl  (los  Aiige}es,  Cahforiua).  SOBAR' 
Espanol  is  a  criterion-referenced  measurement  system  for  assessing 


reading  In  SpJ[nish  deyelopedi  at  CSE.  Jlie  SWC^EL  Performance 
Objective  Package  is  designed^to  assess  the  cogmljve,  affective,  and  . 
psychomotor  development  of  children. 

Staff  (/crc/c?/;///t7/r. -Several  NIE  products*  are  tafgeted  to 
expanding  teaclier|^awareness  of  the  learning  styles  of  culturally.  * 
and/or  linguistically  different  pupils  and  to  lielp'leacliprs  identify 
instructional  approaches  appropriate  for  these  students.  The  Far 
West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (San 
Francisco,  California)  has  produced  a  teacher  training  unit  tfial  seeks 
to  enhance  teachers'  niulticullurah  awareness  and  interaction  skills. 
The  Alaska  Satellite  Demonstration  project  has  producfcd  iiiservice 
training  programs  appropriate  for  rural  Alaskan  teachers.  Similarly, 
the'  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  has  developed  training 
iiialenals  for  both  pr^service  and  inservice  teachers  working  with 
Spanish-speaking  students.  While  many  of  these  i:urriculuiii  and 
training  materiafs  >  are  completed  and  are  currently  being 
disseminated  acros^a  wide  range  of  sites,  others  are  still  being  field  ^ 
tested.,  •  . 

The  ^tollowing  section  provides  descriptioiis^'of ,  the  vanous 
NIE-supp'jrted  products  that  are  specifically  deMgned  to  enhance  the 
eduuittonal  jJucvenient  of  the  man>  etlino-hnguibtic  minorities  in 
lliO'Country, 
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A  series  of  video  programs^whieh  provides 
information\)n  teadiing  techniques  for  teachers 
in  nmil  Alaska  ^ 


The  Teucher  In-Service  Training  Program  consists  of  32  video  programs  each 
approximately  20-30  minutes  long.  The  scries  includes  five  segments  of,Rudol'ph  Dreikurs' 
lecture  series  "Motivating  Chifdren  To  Learn."  The  remaining  programS' in  the  series  consist 
of  irtstudio  discussion,  on  various  aspects  of  education  in  Alaska,  involving  an  oncamera 
hostess,  guests*  teachers,  :md  slide  presentations. 

This  prografn  series  provides  information  on  teaching  techniques  relevant  to  rural 
Alaskan  teachers.  Video  presentation  of  these  materials  was  chosen  as  the  be^l  means  of 
'wide  distribution  to  ^teachers  in  isolated  rural  Alaskan  communities.* 

Implementation  of  this, program  series  requires  teacher  viewing  of  the  video  programs  fof 
-possible  implementation  of  described  teaching  techniques  as  they  apply  to  each  individual 
teacher's  needs  and  resources., 

Sample  Lesson 

The  hostess  introduces  three  teiichcrs  from  the  Juneau  school  system  who  are 
planning  a  2*day  "Days  of  '08"  camping  experience  for  an  8th«grade  social  studies  class. 
Their  idea  is  to  simulate  a  town  of  1898,  with  laws,  hard  working  conditions,  and  inflated 
prices.  The-  students  arrive  at  the  camp  as  "immigrants'*  who  must  find  jobs  to  earn- 
enough  in  the  currency  of  the  camp  to  pay^for  their  meals  and  a  place  to  stay,  all  the  * 
while  dealing  with  the  established  laws  ar\d  "authorities"  of  the  town.  Slides  are  shown  of 
the  teaehers  and  class  discussing  the  idea  of  the  camp.  The  hostess  then  interviews  two  ^ 
students  after  the  camp  is  over  for-  their  reactions  and  experiences.  Slides  of  the  camp  in 
opera'tion  are  i^hown  and  explained.  The^three  teachers  then  return,  qftcr  the  camp  has 
taken  place,  to  discuss  their  reactions  to  the  experience  with  the  hostess. 


r 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Using  community  resources  in  the  school,  Alaska^ 
multimedia  education,  open  classrooms,  ahd  special* 
education  arc  the  subject  areas. 

JNTENDED  users  AND  BENEFICIARJES 

The  intended  users  of  this  product"  ar^e  elementary, 
secondary,  and  administrative  educator^in  rural  Alaska. 

•     I  ^ 

GOAL(S)  ORvPURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  distribute  information  on 
teaching  techniques  relevant  to  educators  in. rural  Alaska. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

*  <»  • 

The  series  cAn  be  seen  in  any, order, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evaluation  procedures  for  the  series  have  been 
in3plemci|ted.  As  originally  broadcast  via  satellite,  each 
program  mcluded  time  for  interiicti(^n  via  radio  between 
prograiji  host  and/or  guests  and  village  vieW^s.  This 
feedback  and  viewer  suggestion  were  directi)  responsible  ^ 
for  selection  of  some  of  the  subsequent  program  content. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  of  the  32  programs  is  less  than  30  minutes.  If  the 
program  weic  viewed  once  a  week,  the  program  series 
coul(J  be  seen  in  32  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTAtlON  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  the  series  requires  a  program  video  tape  cassette, 
video  tape  recorder,  and  tctevision  monitor  situated  in  a 
room  suitable  tor  accommodating  viewers. 

Summary 'Cost  Information 

Cost  to  implement  this  program  scries  consists  of  the 
original  purchase  price  of  a  video  tape  recorder  anil  ♦ 
television  monitor.  Installation  of  video  equipment  requires 
no  special  technical  knowledge  or  additional  cost. 
Distribution  of  the  video  tape  cassettes  will  be  on  a 
circulating  basis,  upon  request,  and  at  no  cost  to  users.  B)*— ^ 
supplying  the  distributor  with  blank  video  tape  cassettes,  the 
user  could  acquire  the  video  tape  series  permanently,  at  no 
additional  cost. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

The  series  provides  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques 
b,i.sed  on  both  educational  theories  and  actual  experiences 
of  teachers  in  Alaska.  The  series  WtU>  designed  with  the 
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rccommeiulalions  of  a  task  force  with  representatives  torn 
a  widc\ariety  of  cdueational  organii^ations  in  Alaska. 

The  developers  and  producers  have  not  received  an> 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  tin:  use  of  this  product, 
Kvery  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  \\ny  form  of  social  bias. 


ethnic  or  sexual  stereotypes,  or  inappropriateness  of 
content. 

This  scries  can  be  used  cffcctivcl>  in  rural  areas  with 
specified  video  tape"  equipment  without  developer  -assistance 
of  any  kind. 


r 

^  Required  Items 

Program  video  tape  cassette 
Video  tape  recorder 

TV  monitor 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantitv  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cosit 


I  per  viewing 
I  per  viewing 

I  per' viewing  audience 


DEmOTEI/AUTHQR:  ' 

Office  at  Tele!l^mmu.nications 
Stale  of  Afattkit.  i-     .  ■ 
Pouch  AC   . .  '  . 

Juneau,. Alaska  99801'  •  , 

*   Giarles  M.  Northrip,  Satellite  Expcrim^iit  Coordinator \ 

AVAILABILITY  '  v 

The  complete  32-prograjn  series  wBI  be  available  for  ?^ 

distribution  on  video  tape  cassettes  in  suifimer  1975  from: .  ^  | 
Alad^a  State  .Library ,       /    *    /  , 

"  Juneau,  Alaska  99801      -     •  • 


1.500.00  •     5  years 
600.(iO     '  5  years 


J) 


-Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


\ 

*?Vny  conimereial 
supplier       ^  « 

Any  eonimereial 
sup|)Iier 


.INFORMATION  CURIfENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  series  of  video  programs,  each  (lesi};nc(l  around 
a  specific  topic; relevant  to  Alaska's  adult  Native 
,  pci^mhttion^ 


i-^The  Alaska  Native  Magazine  Program  consists  of  thirty-two  60-minutc  video  programs, 
y  Each  program  is  designed  around  a  specific  topic,  currently  relevant  to  Alaska's  adult  Native 
^populaiion.  A  Native  Alaskan  program  host  combines  commentary,  in  studio  interviews,  and 
taped  excerpts  filmed  on  location  ihroughqiut  the  State,  as  well  as  ntws  of  activities,  events, 
and  people  from  Alaskan -villages,  '  '  '       ^'  ' 

^    Alaska  Native  Magazine  Program  is  an  experiment  in  developing  informative  and  relevant 
discussion  on  topics  uniquely  of  interest  to  rural  adult  Native  Alaskans,  television  progftming 
which  is  not  otherwise  available*  to  the  widely  scattered  and  culturally  diverse  target 
population.  '  '       •  . 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  mclude.  Native  land  claims,  consumer 
mformation  and  protection,  pipeline  impact,  white/nonwhilc 
cooperation;  limited  entry  fisheries;  rights  a^fid 
responsibilities;  education  in  rural  Alaskaf  native*  ^ 
corporations;  and  changes  in  Alaska.  « 

NTErjDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  ar^  adult  Native  Alaskans  living  in 
rural  communities  and  villages.    *    ^7  ,  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  of  the  program  arc.  .(0  To  communicate 
to  the  village  people  ^changes  in  Alaska  as  they  happen,  (2) 
to  document  and  record  the  processes  by  which  change  is 
occurring;* and  (3)  to  film  Native  Alaskans  involved  in  the 
change— by  sp  doing,  to  inform,  educate,  and  entertain. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  programs  can  6c  presented  in  any^  order. 


ite,  . 

7 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  formal  evaluation  procedures  for  the  program  have 
been  impletncnted.  As  originally  broadcast  live  via  satellite, 
each  program  included  time  for  interaction  via  radio 
between  program  host  and/or  guests  and  village  viewers 
This  feedback  and  current  viewer  evaluation  \rere  directly 
responsible  for  selection  of  subsequent  program  coittent. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^  ^ 

Each  of  the  32  programs  is  60  minutes  in  length.  Viewed 
once  a  week,  the  program  series  could  be  seen  in  32 
weeks. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  the  pr^ogram  series  requires  a  program  vidi4^  tape 
cassette,  video  tape  recorder,  and  TV  monitor, ^.situated  in  a 
room  suitable       accommodating  viewers.  ^ 

Summftry  Cost  Information  .  ,  ,  ' 

Cost  to  implement  this  program  series  CjDnsists  of  the 
original  purchase  price  of  a  video  tape  cecprder  and  TV 
monitor.  Installation  of  video  equipment  requires  jpo  spociil 
technical  knovi^ledge  or  additional  cost.  Distribution  of  the  / 
.video  tape^cassettes  will  be  on  a  circulating  basis  .upon- 
.  request  and  at  no  cost  to  users.  By  supplying  the 
distributor  with  blank  video  tapC  cassettes,  the  user  could 
acquire  the  video  taped  scries  permanently,  at  no  additional 
cost.  *  '  •  .     ,  , 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  * 

This  program  sferics  provides  indcptJt  discussion  by  ' 
Native  Alaskans  about  topics  suggested  by  and  of 
importance  to  Native  Alaskans  in  rural  cortimunities.  The 
series  was  designed  witlv  the  advice  and  approval  of  ^ 
consumer  committee  made  \xp  of  representatives  from 
Native  Alaskan  regional  corporations.  Original  satellite 
telecasting  allowed'  the  program  to  be  directly  responsible 
'to*  viewer  questions,' re*:ction.s;  jind  interest  in  selecting 
•  subsequent  subject  matter  (vfajadio  interaction  during  live 
broadcast).  Extensive  on-loc^ti6n<filming  assures  that  views 
and  lifestyles  of  Alaskans  culturally  diverse  Natives  are  well 
^  represented.  t  ^     ^  ^ 

!n^b6th  intent  Jind  fdrfnat,  the  pVogram  series  respects 
and  promotes  (he* complex  and  unique  ways  of  life  of  all 
tli^-  various  Native  cultures  ia  the  State'. 

While  timely  and  current  as  originally  broadcast,  ^ 
reproduction  of  this  series  will  include  some  dated  news 
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material  as  \vcll  as  subjects  whose  timely  interest  may  be 
less  than  current.  On  overview,  however,  the  series 
provides  detaij^ed  and.  \^aruable  material  on  basic  issues  that 
'remain  oNnterest  to  Native  Alaskans. 

The  developers  and  producers^have  not  received  any^ 
rpports  of  harm  associated  with  the  .use  of  this  product. 


Every  effort  is  made^to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias, 
ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of 
content.  •      *       .  ^  , 

This  video  tape  series  can  be  used  effectively  in  rural 
areas  with  specified  video  tape  equipment  without  developer 
assistance  of  any  .kind;  ^ 


'  0  _  ! 

/  i 
MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

'  Required  lteinj»             '  • 

(S\xJr\\\\y  Needed                 ^ ^  Cos,t  per  lleni  in 
,y      "                              *  Dollars' 

Replacement  Ra^e 
'<*   and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Program  yideo  tape  cassette 

!,p<^r  viewing 

x 

Video  tape  recorder                  ^  * 

1  per  viewing  1,500.00 

5  years 

Any  commercial 
supplier 

TV  monitor 

f 

1  per  viewing  audience  600.00 

'5  years 

Any  commercial' 
^supplier  *^ 

DEVlLOPEl/AUTHOi: 

0(fk«  of  Telecomoittsiailk^it 
State  of  Alaska  ^ 
Pouch  AC  / 
'Juneau,  Alaska  99801 

'  *   '  ;     ■  / 

.  AV^ULABII^ITY 

The  obinplete  32*progra]n  feries  wUI  fer  available  for 
dislribtttioa  on  video  tape  cassettes  in  sOmmcr  1975& Order 
firoin:  {     •       .       ^  . 

Alaska  Stale  Library 
Pouch  G      '  • 

Juneau»  Alaska  9*9801   ^         "  ♦ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 

-     ■    \  .  - 
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A  series  of  video  programs,))fodeled  after  *\Sesamc 
Street, "  \vhich  gives  attention  to  the  health 
problems  of  8-  to  lO-year-old  Alaskan  children 


) 


The  Health  Education  Program  copsists  of  thirty-two  S-minute  video  programs  giving 
special  attention  to  the  jiealth. problems  of  8-  to  lO-year-oW  children  living  in  Alaskan 
villages^-Entitled  "Right  On!"  the  series  gives  health  lessoris  in  the  style  of  "Sesame  Street."' 
The  main  characters  in  these  programs  are  a  Native  woman  acting,  as  a  health  aide,  and  a 
•  not-so-smart    moose  ^and  a  **sharp'  beaver  puppet.  The  action  takes  place  in  a  set 
resembling  a  health  aide's  office  in  a  rural  Alaskan  village.  Other  puppets  illustrate  different 
health  concepts.  ,  *.  #  '  *  \ 

For  each  program  in  the  series,  the  classroom  teacher  prepares  the  students  with 
discission  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  program  to  be  seen,  as  suggested  in  the  teacher's 
manual.  After  viewing  the  program,  the  teacher  conducts  discussion  and/or  activity  with 
students  to  reemphasize  the  health  concept  of  the  program.  ■  i. 

The  student  participates  in *'previe\ving  discussion,  actual  viewing  of  the  video  tape 
program,  and  followup^ discussion  and/or  activity  based  on  the.  program's  health  topic  and  its 
unique  application  ^o  life  in  rural  Alaska.       ^         *     -v^         >  ^  ♦ 


Sample  Lesson 

The  lesson  cn'^Environment  and  Clothing"  begins  wr^Ta  classroom  discussion  of  the 
diffc^rcnt  types  of  clothing  worn  l)y  the  students  in  differenti  seasons  of  sulnmer  and 
winter.  The  students  lis'l  these  examples  on  the  blackboard:'Afterwards,  they  watch  the 
video'lape  program.  In  thi^program,  the  niain  puppet  characters, Rex  Moose  a^d  Charlie 
Beaver,  discover  how  their 'clothing  is  Especially  suited  to  life  in  Alaska.  Aftdr  viewing, 
the. students' again  refer  to  the  blackboard  list,  select  four  articles,  of  clothing  from  the 
winter  list,  and  write  an  explanation  of  how  each  article  helps  to  protect  them  from 
illness.  .        -  -  •  ' 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

c 

Health  education. 

Subjiict  areas  include  personal  h>giene  and  health  habits, 
frostbite  and  cold  weather  hazards,  germs,  disease, .  . 
nutrition,  dental  health,  physical  fitness^  individual 
differences,  and  family  life.  ' 

INTENDED  .USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Intended  users  are  8-  to  IO*year-old  children  living  in 
rural  AlasTca.  . 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  overall  goal  of  this 'series  is  to'emphasize  to  the 
viewing  audience  of  students  the  impo^rtance  of  everyday 
/health  in  their  lives  and  tb  help  them  become  aware  of  the 
•  kinds  of  health  problems  jn  /Alaska. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE      \    *    >  ^ 

•  *  •  s 

Progra;ns  may  be  presented  in  any  .order.  The  series 
would  be  most  effective"  when  uSed  ^n  conjunction  with 
classroom  discussion  and  activity,  but  each  progr^Oj}  by 
itself  js  instructive  in  health  education  as  it  relates  to  rural 
Afaskan  students.  ^ 


'732 


XssessmIent  provisions 

Evaluation  is  left  to  the  individual  teachers,  with  the 
suggestion  that  evaluatioas  be  based  on  both  the  programs 
detailed  objectives  (listed  in  the.  teacher's  manual)  .and  the 
teacher's  own  objectives  for  the^  students. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  32  video  programs  in  this^series  are  under  30 
minutes  each.  (Originally  designed  for  satellite  transmission,* 
e^ch  program  allied  for  10-15  minutet  of  live  audio 
.interaction  with/viewing^ villagers  anc^  students.  This  portionf^ 
of  each  prbgram  will  not  be  included  in  video'tape 
reproductions  m  the  series.)  If  one  program  is  viewed  each 
week,  the  entirV^sefle^coi^^   seen  in  32  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  * 

Use  of.the^serie?  requires  a  program  videotape  cassette, 
a  video  tape  recorder,  and  a  TV  nionitor,  situated  in  a 
room  suitable  for  accommociating  viewers.  The  program 
will  be  most  effective  if  shown  to  a  standard  classroom 
numji^er  of  students  and  not  a  larger  group.  The  teacher's 
'  maniial  developed  with  the  series-and  a  teacher  to 
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implement  the  discussion  and  activity  suggestions  are  also 
necessary  for  full  effectiveness  of  the  series. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Cost  to  implement  this  program  series  consists  of  the 
original  purchase  pric§  of  a 'video  tape  recorder  and  a  TV 
mojiitor  installation  of  video  equipment  requires  no  special 
technical  knowledge  or  additional  cost.  Distribution  of  the 
video  tape  cassettes  and^Tie  teacher's  manual  will  be  on  a 
circulating  basis  from  tH^  distributor,  at  no  cost  to  users. 
By  supplying  the  distributor  with* blank  video  t^pe  cassettes, 
the  user  qould  acquire?  the  video  taped  series  permanently  at 
no  additional  cost! 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  Healtfi  Education  Program  has  been  produced  on  an 
^^erimental  basis  to  provide  informative  and  entertaining 
television  programing  specifically  designed  to  educate  rural 
Alaskan  children  about  good  heahh  habits.  Emphasis  in  this 
series  is  placisx^6n  making  settings,  content,  and  characters 
relevant  and  understandable  to  the  target  group.  The  ^ 
Alaska  Area  Native  Health  Service  and  a  consumer 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  Native  vHlages, 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  and  various  State 
agencfes  joined  as  policy  committees  an^d  advisers  to  assure 
thai  the  health  series  did  respond  to  Native  Alaskans' 
needs.  • 


The  original  program  design  was  based  on  its  use  as  live 
satellite  transmission  to  rural  Alaska.  The  last  10-15 
minutes  of  each  program  allowed  for  live  interaction,  via 
radio,  between  the  program  host  and  the  viewing  village  . 
students.  Actual  participation  by  students  increases  their 
involvement  and  empathy  with  the  show's  characters.  This 
portion  of  each  program  will  not  be  reproduced  urith  the 
video  tape  cassettes  for  distribution,  and  each  program  will 
be  less  than  30  minutes  in  length.  Originally,  each  program 
unit  also  included  a  second  lesson,  a  film  produced  outside 
Alaska  that  reinforced  the  Kealth  principles  of  the  first 
lesson.  Only  one-time  rights  to  thise  films  were  purchased 
for  satellite  broadcast,  and  they  will  not  b^  available  on 
^  video  tape  cassettes.  While  this  lack  of  interaction  and  film*' 
followup  may  decrease  the  intended  effectiveness  of  the 
series,  additional  discussion  and  activity  initiated  by  the 
classroom  teacher  should  be  sufficient  for  maximum  scries 
impact.  * 

The  developers  and  producers  have  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias, 
ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriatencss  of 
content.  " 

This  video  tape  series,  accompanied  by  a  teacher's 
manual,^  can  be  used  effectively  in  rural  areas  v/ith 
specified  video  tape  equipment  without  developer  assistance 
of  z^y  kind.  ^ 


M/<TERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed* 

Cost  per  Item  in 
DoIIifrs 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Program  video  tape  cassette 

!  per  viewing 

Video  tape  recorder 

I  per  viewing 

1,500.00 

5  years 

Any  cpnimercia! 
supplier. 

TV  monitor 

!  per  viewing 

600.00 

5  years 

Any  commercial 
supplier 

Teacher*s'manual 

!  per  teacher 

Reusable 

DCVtLOrtlt/AirrBOt: 


OOkw  of,  TefecoMiMuniaitioiu 


.A' 


Z  ~it1|ki'!oMiqpifie'''3^^  for/ 
Jttnaw.  AhnlM  99t0r 
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BASIC  ORAL  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT  PH0GF-5AM  (BOLD) 
(PART  OF  THE  ALASKA 
SATELLITE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT) 


A  series  of  video  programs  designed  specifically  r 
10  meet  the  languagd  arts  needs  of  5-  to  j-year-old 
.   •         native  Alaskan  children 


MULTICULTURAL/ 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

RD  110  004 


The  Basic  Oral  Language  Development  Program  (b6lD)  consists  of  thirty-two  30-minute 
video  programs  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  language  arts  needs  of  5-  to  7-year-old 
native,  rural  Alaskan  children  whose  first  language  is  not  English,  and/or  wh^se  English  is 
limited  to  the  rudimentary  needs  of  the  home  and  classroom.  This  video  series,  entitled 
''Amy  and  the  Astros,''  is  set  inside  a  spaceship.  An  English-speaking  Alaskan  woman.  Amy, 
and  a  robot  named  Rod  Dod  informally  teach  English  to  two  puppet  "Astro"  children  who  ' 
have  come  to  Alaska  from  outer  space. 

This  choice  of  program  design  is  based  on  the  theory  that  t(ie  Astro  children  can 
demonstrate  the  characteristics  of  all  children,  without  reference  to* any  particular  Alaskan 
culture  that  might  seem  to  exclude  others.  By  involving  the  viewing  audience  in  "teaching" 
the  Astro  children  English,  the  students  become  involved  with  the  show  and  its  characters 
while  they  themselves  arc  being  taught.  Also,, the  need  for  the  Astro  ehildren  to  learn 
English  makes  possible  a  comprehensive,  sequential  program  of  oral,  language  development. 

The  classroom  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher's  manual,  leads  the  class  in  a  5-day 
teaching  sequence  centered  around  each  program  in  the  series.  Each  of  the'S^y  lessons  is 
30  minutes  in  length.  On  the  first  and  second  days,  the  teacher  leads  the  class  in  previewing 
activities,  the  video  program  is  seen  on  the  tiiird  day,  followed  by  postvie^ing  activities  on 
the  fourth  day  and  evaluation  on  the- fifth  day. 

The  student  participates  in  the  5-day  sequence  of  previewing  activities,  viewing  of  the 
video  program,  and  postviewing  activities.  >         •  *     '  . 

Sample  Lesson 

(Third  lesson  in  5-duy  series) 

Prior  to  viewing  the  video  program  on  the  third  day  of  the  lesson  sequence  the 
teacher  suggests  to  the  class  that  they  listen  for  the  words  "feather,"  "ptarmigan,"  and 
"dog,"  look  to  see  some  birds  that  live  in  Alaska,  and  listen  to  hear  a  plane  or  snowmo-  , 
bile.  The  children  and  teacher  then  watch  the  video  lesson.  As  the  proCRlm  begins,  the 
Astro  children  are  coloring  and  carrying  on  a  simple  dialog:  "I  want  the  red  crayon." 
"Where's  the.  orange  crayon?"  The-  robot  Rod  Dod  enters  and  helps  them  with  the 
colors,  as  yellow  and  red  blend  into  orange  On  the  video  screen.  One  of  the  Astro  chil- 
dren has  draXvn  a  picture  of  an  Alaskan  flag,  and  they  all  rbcite  the  Alaskan  pledge, 
which  is  repeated  througho.ut  the  series.  Amy  enters  the  set  and  together  they  look  at^ 
pictures  of  birds.  Zeon  and  Tora,  the  Astro  children,  try  to  identify  the  birds,  but  make 
mistakes;  and  Rod  Dod  and  Amy  help  them.  They  especially ^^have  trouble  with  "an", 
eagle.  Amy  takes  an  orange,  out  of  her  bag  for  practice  with  tlie  use  of  "an"  and  the 
color  "orange."  Then  <hey  practice  numbers  and  colors  with  the  use  of  six  feathers.  The 
sound  of  a  train  introduces  a  picture  of  a  train  for  the  children  to  identify,  followed  by 
*  the  sound  and  picture  of  a  plane,  bell,  cat,  clock,  bird,  and  dog.  "Listen/  What  do  you 
hear?  Look!  What  do  you  see?"  The  show  concludes  with  the  singing  of  "Listen  and 
Look,"  a  song  used  throughout  the  series.  After  viewing^  the  teacher  leads  the  class  in 
exercises  based  on  the  material  in  the  program.  "What  can  you  hear  in  Alaska?  Can  you 
hear  a  bird,  a  plane,  the  snow,  the  wind?  What  can  you  hear  at  night?  Can  you  hear  the 
dogs,  the  dark,  the  school  bell?  What  can  you  hear  in  Alaska?" 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  .         '  ^  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIAR 


Grammar,  basic  sentence  patterns,  expansion  of  the  noun 

s,  function 
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phrase,  tense  and  verb  construction,  inflections,  function  Intended  users  are  5  to  7  >car-old  cljrlldren  in  rural 

words,  and  concepts  and  mental  processes  Alaska. 
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GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  help  students:  (I)  To  improve  and  develop  the  oral 
language  skills  necessary  to  communicate  effectively  in 
English;  ('2)  to*  develop  a  good  foundation  of  oral  language 
proficiency  upon  Which  to  base  future  successful 
achieve/nent  in  reading,  writing,*  and  the  more  complex 
processes  of  thinking,  such  as  concept  formation,  problem 
solving»,and  abstract  reasoning*,  and  (3)  to  further  develop 
an  understanding  of  a  different  (English-speaking)  culture 
and  be  able  to'  appreciate  it  and  function  within  it  without 
losing  personal, identity  and  respect  for  their  own  culture. 

Two  major  purposes  of  this  program' series  are  also  (I) 
to  assist  teachers  to  help  children  develop  good  oral 
English  and,  at  the  same  time,  (2)  to  demonstrate 
techniques  to  improve  "^their  teaching  abilities  for  oral 
language.-  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE     '  ; 

Lesson  <hits  are  sequential  and  cumulative  and  should  be 
used  in  consecutive  order.  ' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Evaluation  is  left  to  the  individual  teachers,  .with  the 
suggestion  that  evaluations  be  based  on  both  the  program's 
detailed  objectives. (listed  in  the  teacher's  manual)  and  the 
Jteacher's  own  objectives  for  the  students, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  32  video  programs  in  this  series  are  under  30 
minutes  each.  (Originall>  designed  fyr  satellite  transmission, 
each  program  allowed  10-15 'minutes  for  live 
audiointeraction  with  the  viewing  students  from  the  villages. 
This  portion  of  each  program  will  not  be  included  in 
video  tape  reproductions  of  tHc  series.)  Using  the  project 
design  of  a  5-day  teaching  sequence  centered  around  each  * 
vid<j6  program,  the  entire  series  could  be  s^en  in  32  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  BOLD  requires  a  video  tape  program  cassette, 
video  tape  recorder,  and  television  monitor,  situated  in  a 
room  suitable  for  accommodating  viewers.  The  programs 
will  be  most  effective  if  shown  to  a  stand^ird  classroom 
number  of  students,  and  not  a  larger  group.  The  teacher  s 
manual,  developed  with  the  series,  and  a  teacher  to 


im()lement  the  discussion  and  activity  suggestions  are  also 
necessary  for- full  effe.ctiveness  of  the  series. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  grammatical  points  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
sequenced  to  allow  for  gradual  introduction,  constant 
reinforcement,  and  eventual  mastery.  The  lessons 
concentrate  on  learning  a  new  language  pattern  well, 
building  on  what  the  children  know  and  have  learned  in 
previous  lessons,  and  providing  for  constant  review. 
However,  the  vocabulary  for  which  the  children  may  be 
held  accountable  is  limited. 

To  help  insure  that  this  program  series  meets  the  needs 
of  ru;-al  Alaskan  children,  a  consumer  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  from  rural  Alaskan  villages, 
the.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  and  Alaskan  education 
and  health  agencies  actively  contributed  to  review  and 
approval  of  program  designs  from  their  inception  to  actual^ 
program  production.  Every  effort  was  made  to  represent 
the  various  Native  Alaskan  cultures  with  authenticity  and 
sincerity,  through  use  of  artifacts,  pictures,  »and  story  line 
relevant  and  recognizable  to  the  target  populj|tion. 

The  original  program  design  was  based  on  its*  use  as  live 
satellite  transmission  to  rural  Alaska.  The  last  10-15 
minutes  of  each  program  allowed  for  live  interaction,  via 
radio,  betweoji  the  program  host(ess)  and  the  viewing 
village  students.  Actual  participation  by  students  increases 
their  involvement  and  empathy  with  the  show's  characters. 
This  portion  of  each  program  will  not  be  reproduced  on  i 
the  video  tape  cassettes  for  distribution,  and  each  program ,  , 
\vill  be  less  than  30  minutes  in  lertgth.  While  this  lack  of 
interaction  may  decrease  the  intended  effectiveness  of  the 
series,  addhional  discussion  and  activity  initiated  by  the 
classroom  teacher  should  be  sufficient  for  maximum  series 
impact.  .    '  ^ 

The  developers  and  producers  have  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 
Every IrfEcjjt  is  made  to  eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias, 
ethnic  or  sexual  >stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of 
contenK 

This  video  tape  series,  accompanied  by  a  teacher  s 
manual,  can  be  used  effectively  in  rural  areas  with 
specified  video  tape  equipment  without  developer  assistance 
of  any  kind. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

t 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Program  video  tape  cassette^ 
Video  tape  recorder 

TV  monitor 

Teacher's  manual  , 

1  per  viewing 
1  per  viewing 

1  per  viewing  audience 

1  per  teacher 

1,500.00 
600.00  ' 

5  years 
5  years 
Reusable 

v\ 

Any  coninrtrcial 
supplier 

Any  commercial 
supplier 

i 


,  DBVBLbril/AirrHOt:         .  ' 

CMfce  (bf.Ttlicommmkalionji 
Stale  of  AlMdm  , 

Jho^b  AC  !  ^ 
.  Jboeaii*  AImU  99S0I   :  ^  ^ 

AVAIL)a4LriY 

The  com)>leie  32*pn)f  nun  series  wiU  be'avaiiabie  for 
dtftribtttkm  oa  video  tape  CMsettes  in  suinoicr  1975  from: 

Alaska  Suie  Litm^ty 

jPouchG  ^ 
.  Juneau*  Alaska  99801      .  ^  . 
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Al ASKAN  READERS 
(ALASKAN  f^EADINCi  AND 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM) 


A  comprehensiye  program  for  use  with  rural  Alaskan 
children,  grades  1-3,  who  speak  Knglish  as  a  second 
language 


r ' 


The  Alaskan  Readers  are  a  comprehensive  reading  and  language  development  program 
for  grades  1  through  3,  More  than  80  items  are  included  in  the  set  of  materials. 

Many  rural  (Native)  Alaskan  children  speak  English  as  a*second  language.  They  come  to 
school  with  limited  facility  in  English. and  with  concepts  and  real-lifq  experiences  restricted 
to  their  village  or  region.  According  to  an  assessment  by  the  Alaska  State  Department  of 
Educati<bn,  they  needed  a  reading  and  language  development  system  specirnylly  designed  for 


them.  Jt  would  support  their  native  cultures, -be  based  on  their  conceptual  and  language 
reacliness,  and  provide  for  successful  reinforcing  of  language  experiences. 

The  materials  were  designed  lb  provide  an  integrated  language  arts  experience  and 
provide  gradual  introduction  of  vocabulary  and  *'outside"  conce'pts  so  that  children  were 
always  introduced  to  the  broader ^utside  concepts  with  sufficient  learning  experiences  to 
assure  understanding  and  success. 

Thjs  instructional  series  is  self-contiiin^ed  and  has  all  the  components  of  a  basic  reading 
and  language^arts  series  including  manuals,  texts,  workbooks,  and  supplemlyhtary  materials. 
Messages  to  parents  are  provided  so  that  they  can  lyiderstand  the  purposes  of  the  proglram. 

The  learner  participates  in  ori^l  and  written  language  epxeriehce,  enriched  by  special 
materials  such  as  Benjamin  Beaver's  Box,  an  oral  language  development  kit-.  The  decoding 
system  is  semilinguistic  and  is  designed  as  the  Graphonemes,  a  system  of  recognition  of. 
stable  syllables  in  the  English  language,  copyrighted  by  Virginia  Jones  Benedict, 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  areas  arc.  elementary  language  tirts— reading, 
speaking,  listening,  writing,  and  spelling. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  primary  children  of  native 
extraction  living  in  rufal  Alaskan  villages.  ^ 

'  G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  - 

This,  program  was  designed  to  help  Alaskan  Native 
children:  (I )  Improve  their  abilities  to  comnninicatc. 
verbally  m  the  English  language,  (2)  learn  to  write  and  to 
spell  effectively*  (3)  develop  an  ever-increasing  ability  to 
work  independently  in  furthering  communication  skills,  (4) 
be  able  to  identify  with  characters  and  settings  employed  in 

.  the  insti^uctional  media,  (5)  expand  their  concepts,  (6) 
increase  their  pride  in  their  native  heritage,  (7)  develop 
pride  in  being  part  of  the  American  heritage,  (8)  proceed 
in  their  learning  at  individual  rates,  (9)  have  readiness 
experience  for  each  specific  task  at  hand,  (10)  help  them 
to  learn  language  arts  skills  as  an  integrated  whok,  (11) 
develop  thinking  skills  at  increasing  levels  of  competence, 
and  (12)  learn  to  assess  their  own  progress.  These  goals 
are  supported  bj  more  than  70  specific  measurable 

.  objectives. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE  , 

The  materials  are  used  as  a  complete  reading  and 
language  development  progr^am.  The  materials  are 
sequenced  into  II  levels  extending 'over  grades  1  through 
3.  Sequential  use  is  essential!) 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

« 

At  each  of  the  1 1  levels,  an  inventory  is  provided  which 
diagnostically  assesses  the  progress  made  by  each  pupil  at  . 
that  level.  The  teacher's  guide  provide^  suggestions  for 
remediation  and  pacing  of  pupils  according  to  their  needs. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Daily  basic  instruction  is  required.  It  is  recommended 
that  each  primary  child  have  not  less  than  20  minutes* 
reading  instruction  each  morning  and  afternoon  (40 
minutes  daily)  in  addition  to  many  integrated  language  arts 
experiences  throughout  the  day. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  * 

Teacher-training  sessions  of  2  da>5  are  recommended. 
A  teacher-training  kit  has  been  prepared  for  this  program. 

Although  a  teacher-training  workshop  is  recommended,  it 
is  not  essential.  M.»n>  teachers  are  using  the  program 
effectively  without  having  experienced  a  workshop. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  materials  have  been  judged  by  Alaskan  Natives  and 
others  to  enhance  self-image  and  cultural  pride  without 
reducing  respect  for  others.  The  materials  are  not 
psychologically  harmful. 

Claims  ^  '  ' 

3-year  field  test  was  conducted  in  Alaska  with  more 
than  200  subjects.  While  rigid  cojitrols  were  not  possible, 
evidence  was  gathered  that  supported  the  attainment  of 
most  objectives. 
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An  evaluation  committee  consisting  of  multiagency 
representatives  in  Alaska  reviewed  all  evidence  in  1972  and 
issued  this  statement:  *This  Evaluation  Committee,  hi\ving 
examined  the/history  of  the  Alaskan  -Reading  and  Language 
DevelopmiitujProgrbm,  the  needs  upon  which  the  program 
was  based,  and  the  data  available  regarding  the 
achievement  of  the  prbgram,  finds  that  the  progrj^im  comes 
closer  than  any  other  to  providing  culturally  and 
conceptually  relevant  materials  and  that  the  program  is 
effective  when  used  well  and  when  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  children/' 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


*  Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 

Replacement  Rate 

Source  if  Different 

Dollars 

c  and  Cost 

'"from  Distributor 

Alaskan  Readers  * 

RtMding  and  language  resource 

1  per  teacher 

4.95 

Reusable 

book,  vol.  1 

feaeher's -Manual  for  each  level 

1  per  teacher 

'  7.00 

Reusable 

*^  Rc;idiPi:  tcxl^  for  each  level 

I  set  per  pupil 

1.25-4.00 

Reusable 

^Workbooks  to  accompany  each  level 

1  set  per  pupil 

3.00 

Consumable 

Supplementary  materials: 

* 

Itoliday  resource  booklet 

1  per  room 

8.00 

Reusable 

^    *  Legend  cards 

I  per  room 

2.60 

Reusable 

.  Benjamin  Beaver's  Box  (matetials,' 

1  per  1st  grade 

50.00 

Consumable 

:  supplies) 

(  *■ 

Note.  Additional  materials  include  alphab^et  cards,  inventories,  tapes,  transparencies,  word  cards*  and  objbct  cards. 
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Af{  alucaiional  system  to  advance  the  commnnimt^on  arts  (. 
of  3'  to  9'Year^old  children  from  mhioritv  backgrounds 

-  • .  r  •  ' 

The  Communication  Arts  Program  I  (CAP  I)  is  an  educational  system  consisting  of  five 
components:  •  '  * 

1.  Oral  Language  Program  (OLP)— sequentially  presehted^classroom  lesSons  with"* 
teaching  strategies,  providing  non-English-speaking  children,  or  thok  with  a  minimal 
command  of  English,  with  an  adequate  facility  in  English. 

2.  Reinforced  Rcadiitess  Requisites  (RRR)  Program— classroom  lessons  providing  learning 
readiness  competencies  through  application  of  a  system  of  motivational  strategies. 

3/Cross-Cultural  Communication  Program— aids  the  teacher  in  communicating  with" 

adults  and  children  from  minority  backgrounds,  EmphaSzed  are  t}ib  nonvefbal,  informal  ^ 

aspects  of  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory's  ^SWCEL's)  CAP  components. 
It  helps  the  teachers  understand  and  ^accept  standards,  values,  and  behaviors  differing  from 
^thelr  ownrso  culturally  relevant  materials  will  have  more  meaning  in  the  classroom.  Jhe 
training  (s  directed  toward  developing  verbal 'and  nonverbal  communication  skills. 

4.  Teh^her/Teacher  Aide  Companionship  Training  Program— 5-day  preservice  training 
mstitute  for  teachers  and  .^ides  employing  a  team  approach  to  classroom  tasks  and  covering 
the  philosophy,  techniques,  and  methods  of  the  OLP  and/or  RRR  program  to  be, installed, 

5.  Quality  Assurance  Specialist  (QAS)  Program— provides  program  accpuntability  via 
traming  of  local  education  agency  teacher(s)  as  specialists  performing  overall  monitoring, 
conducting  monthly  classroom  observations,  providing  periodic  inservice  training,  and  serving 
as  SWCEL/local  enforcement  agency*(LEA)  liaison. 

In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  a  testing  and  evaluation  program,  which  provides  for 
administration,  scoring,  and  processing  of  pretests  and  posttests,  supplemented  by  periodic 
content  tests  and  for  training  of  local  education  staff  to  conduct  testing  and  scorir^ 
procedures.  Processing  is  always  performed  by  the  laboratory.  The  SWCEL  pretests  afld 
postte$ts  provide  quantitative  gain  scores,  and  the  criterion-referenced  contei^t  tests  are 
combined  with  the  quality  assurance  specalist's  monthly  repor{s  for  process  evaluation  to 
furnish  data  for  the  detection  of  random  behavior  and  the  reinforcement  of  positive' 
behavior. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include:  "  • 

1.  Oral  Language  Program  (OLP)— 150  sequential 
lessons  with  teaching  strategies  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  linguistic  and  language  learning  theory  Lessons  are 
divided  into  areas  of  structure  and  pronunciation 

2  Remforced  Readiness  Requisites  (RRR)  Pre  gram-- 145  . 
lessons  proNiding  prereading  skills  taught  in  the  context  of 
a  system  of  reward  ^strategies  designed  to  install  self 
motivation  in  preschool  and  Ist-grade  children 

3.  Cross-Cultural  Communication  Program— Instruction, 
for  teachers  in  establishing  communication  with  adults  and 
children  from  minority  backgrounds.  Standard's,  values,  and 
behaviors  differmg  from  teachers'  own  are  presented  in 
order  that  culturally  relevant  materials  will  have  meaning 
and  place  for  the  teacher  in  th'e  classroom 

4.,  Teacher/Teacher  .\ide  Companionship  Training 
Program  — Team  training  program  for  teachers  and  aides, 
training  aides  to  assume  instructional  tasks.  Instruction 
centers  about  classroom  experience-centers  approach  and 


development  (by  the  teachers  and  aides)  of  learning 
objectives  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  students  of  the 
teachers  and  aides  being  trained. 

5.  Quality  Assurance  Specialist  (OAS)  Program— Training, 
»for  local  enforcement  agency  (LEA)  employee(s)  to 
monitor  SWCEL  programs  and  assist  LEA  teachers  and 
admmistrators  to  assure  program  accountability.  Training' 
ciiiisists  of  techniques  for  classroom  observation,  the 
conduct  of  inservice  meetings,  techniques  for  recording 
observations  and  providing  overall  guidanc'e  to  teachers 
using  SWCEL  programs*  and  procedures  for  serving  as 
local  contact  between  LEA  and  program  developers 

INTENDED  USERS  A^b  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  product  u,sers  are  elementary  school 
teachers,  elementary  schoolteacher   aides*  elementary 
school  administrators,  and  parents  for  use  with  children  3 
to  9  years  of  age  from -low  socioeconomic  levels  and/or 
from  families  and  homes  of  other  than  English-speaking 
origins. 
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The  intended  hjeneflciaries  include  all  school  districts  and 
*cl;)(Ssrooms  where  there  are  3-  to  9-year-old  students 
*^  meeting  difficulty  in  the' classroom  because  op  litti.e  or  no 
commtmd  of  the  Fnglish  language  These  nHfy^be  chi'fdren 
of  either  sex  and  any  social  or  nationaI\)rigin,  locale}  or 
.mcome  kvel.  *        ■  • 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

.  The*  broad  goal  of  CAP  I  is  to  advance  the 
communication  arts  of  3  to  9->  ear-old  children  from 
minority  background^,  thereb>  improving  the  early 
educational  opportunities  of  this  target  group.  The 
individual  program  goals  are  as  follows; 

1  Oral  language  program  objectives.  To  provide  non- 
rTiglf<.h  speaking  children  (oT tho^e  cTiildrt*'n  \vith\i  nummal 
comnuXnd  of  the  English  language)  with  an  adequate 
facility  in  EVigUsh  such 'tlrat  these  children  will  be  able  to 
function  in  school  programs 'conducted  in  Enghsh. 

2.  Reinforced' readiness  requisites  objecUvcs:  (a)  To 
increase  ^.hildren's  abUity  to  defer  rewards  in  the  education 
>etting,  (b)  to  make  reinforcement  integral  to  academic 
tasks,  (c)  to  inc/ease  teachers** effectiveness  m  shaping  and 
maintaining  desirable  behavior  among  their  pupils^,  and  (d) 
to  devjse  an  instructional  program  that  \vill  provide 
kindergarten  and  I'st-grade  children  with  readiness', 
competencies  that  *|rc  prerequisites  for  successful  school 
^ichievemt^nt. 

3  Cross-cultural  Communication  Progi-am,  Objectives.  To  , 
aid  in  development  of  teachers'  verbal  and  nonverbal  skills  ' 
m  communicating  with  adults  and  children  from  minorit> 
backgrounds.   -  < 

4.  Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Cpmpanionship  Training 
Program  Objectives,  (a)  To  train  teachers  and*  teacher  aides 
to  function  as  a'  classroom  team  and  (b)  to  achieve 
ttiacher/aide  .interaction  and  !>harmg  of  complementary 
instructioital  roles  withm  the  framework, of  the  SWGEL 
program.        -  .  -  •  ' 

5.  Qvality  assurance  specialist  piogcam  objectives:  (a)  To 
provide,  training  for  locaJ  education  agency  .employee(s)  to 
serve  as  monitor(s)  and  resident  "specialist"  for  SWCEL, 
programs  and  materials'  and  (ji)  to  maintain  ongoing 
accountability  fo.r  SWCEL  programs  by  establishing  lines  of. 
communication  between  SW'GEU  and  the  LEA  to  be  used 

as  needed.  '  ,    ,  ' 

♦ 

PATTpRNS  OF  USE  •  • 

The  Oral  Language  Program  is  designed  to  be  used  daily 
by  I  teacher  (of  aidd)  ^vith  groups  of  up  to  10  children 
from  ages  5  to      Each  lesson  is  approximately  25  minutes 
long,  although  the  teapjier  encourages  the  children  to  use 
sentence  patt(;rns  learrtcd  in  the  lesson  during  tlie  rest  of 
the  day  The  lessop  deal  entirely  with  oral  and  auditory 
aspects  of  English;  there  is  no  instruction  in  either  reading 
nr  writing  contained  in  the  program  The  lessons  generally 
deal  with  only  one  style  of' English  — an  informal  version  of 
ihc  standard  dialect  The  OLP  attempts  to  provide  pupils  , 
with  enough  experience  in  English  so  that  they  will  be  able 


to  gras[5  nc^v  utterances  and  situations  successfully.  Games, 
physical  activities,  dialogs,  pictures,  and  Qther  stimuli 
support  the  language  being  taugfit  und  capitalize  on  the 
kinds  of  behavior  in  which  5-  to  V^year-olds  are  likely  to 
engage.  Question  asking  and  answering  routincs^appear 
connuonly  throughout  the  lessons.  ^ 

In  the  Reinforced  Readinesa  Requisites  Program,  three 
phases  have  been  designed  to  increase  the  child's 
motivation.  In  the  first  phase,  tangible  rewards  are  used  to 
motivate  and  sustain  desired  behavior.  Before  u  lesson  is 
completed,  the  teacher  gives  a  reward  based  on  ac(5eptable 
groiij)  performance.  Subsequent  to  the  first  week,  rewardi^^ 
•are  given  on  alternate  days.  Reward.*?  are  aKvays  givefi  on 
the  basis  of  group  performance  rather  than  indiviijual 
achievement  During  phase      tokens  ,provide-the  essential 
link  in  moving  the  children  from  immediate  to  delayed 
rewards  Tokens  are  material  objects,  such  as, poker  chips, 
which  assume  reinforcing  power  through  exchange  for 
backup  rewards,  suctias  toys.  These  tokens  are 
administered  either^'daily  or  on  alternate  days  for 
, acceptable  group  performance  and  redeemed  initially  at  the 
end  of  either  a  1-we'ek  or  2-week  period  for  a  durafion  of 
9  weeks  In  the  final  phase,  extending  over  12  weeks, 
tangible  rewards  are  gradually  withdrawn.  Tokens  and 
backup  rewards  are  progressively  tapered  off  until  the 
desired  perforniance  is  maintained  through  the  child's  own 
motivation  and  the  teacher's  conventional  praise  and 
approval  By  the  time  the  youngsters  have  completed  the 
program  (generally  I  year  in  duration),  they  no  longer  ' 

'  need  outside  tangible  sources  of  motivation  to  maintain 
their  performance. 

In  the  Crbss-Cultural  Communication  Program,    ^  . 
instructional  techniques  include  lecture,  simulation,  and 
role  playirtg  Media  is  an  integral  ingredient  and  is  used  to 
build  the  teacher's  awareness  of  culltiral  differences  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  verbal  and  nonverbaj  communicatioo.  . 
Media  presentations  involve  group  participation  and 
followup  Video  tape  equipment  is  utjfjzed  so  that  teachers 
may  observe  monitor  playblick  of  their  performances.  * 
The  Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Companionship  Training 
Program  emphasizes  the  involvement  of  both  mtmbers  of 
the  team  in  the  instructional  proqqss.  During  institutes,  the 
teacher  aide  receives  general  instruction  in  the  , 
characteristics  and  learning  stylds  of  primary-level  children,' " 
the  role  of  the  teacher  aide  in  school-cqmmunity  relations, 
an  awareness  that  there  may  be  differences  between  the 
school  and  home  environments,  and  the  TespeStive  roles  of 
the  teacher  and  aide  in  the  classroom.  Specific  instruction 
is  given  in  supplementing  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language.  Both  teachers  and  aides.  paMicipate  in 
microteaching  sessions.  In  the.se  exercises,  eacn  person  can 

*see  and  evaluate  individual  classropm  performance  through 
the  use  of  video  tape  playback,  on  television  monitors. 

The  quality  assurance  specialist  has  thred  major  tasks: 
(1)  To  provide  general  coordination  of  laboratory  programs 
and  teacher  efforts,  (2)  to  provide  continuing  education 
through  presentation  of  inservice  meetings,  and  (3)  to 

monitor  teacher  and  student  behxiviors'to  assure  that  they 
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fall  within  the  program  ^  specified  tolerance  levels.  The. 
OAS  employs  several  devices  to  determine  and  maintain 
correct  teacher  behavior  including  classroom. observation,  . 
inservice  mecti.Qgs,  the  answering  of  questions,  and  other 
evaluation*  techniques.  The  specialist  also  must  be  a'ble  to 
interpret  and  explain  to  teachers  and  administrative 
personnel  all  the  tej>ts  and  assessment  devices  used* with 

SWQEL  programs.     ^    /  • 
• 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ,  ^ 

V 

The  Oral  Language  Program  testing  assesJies^'Xhe 
performance  of  children  as  speakers  of  Eilglish  by  eliciting  * 
^heir  vprbal  responses  and  measures  aspects  of  vocabulary, 
pronunciation,  and  Syntactic  construction.  The  test  can  be 
used  by  teachers  to  group  children  according  to  language 
ability,  and  the  teacher  is  taught  to  use  this  information 
appropriately.  Administrators  can  use  test  results  to 
determine  whether  a  language  program  is  necessary  and 
what  percentage  of  the  population  should  participate.  Six 
content  tests  measure  progress  and  assist  the  quality 
assurance  specialist  and  teacher  to  guide  the  progress  of 
the  program  effectively.  The  teacher  scores  the  tests,  thus 
obtaining  immediate  feedback  for  deterliiining  need  for 
rqyiew.  The  posttest  determines  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

The  Reinforced  Readiness  Requisi'tes  criterion  test 
establishes  the  beginning,  and  terminal  behavior  of  the 
children  and  knowledge  of  the  concepts  to  be  covered;  the 
six  intermediate  retention 'tests  »not  only  measure  progress 
but  are  a  device  in  the  program  for  helping  the  child  to 
work  for  no  reward. 

JWCEL  recommends  that  the  local  ediK.ation  agency 
utill^ze^SVVCEL  s  Process  Evaluation  Model  which  SVVCEL 
performs  using  the  classroom  raw  data  to  present  a  more 
exact  analysis  of  program  operation  A  candom  sampling  of 
the  content  tests  is  compared  to  the  pretel>ts,  content' 
scores,  and  the  quality  assurance  specialist's  reports  of 
observation^  and  a  process  evaluation  statistically  comparing 
each  school  site  and  teacher  and  indicating  the     "  , 
effectiveness  of  instruction  is  prepared.  The  Process 
Evaluation , report  is  able  to  reflect  delicate  variations  in 
program  operation,  and  resultant  data  are  then  presented 
to  the  LEA  and  the  OAS  for  their  action. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  high  quality  of  the  assessment 
coniponenrt.'  Tests  are  administered  to  each  child 
Individually  and  separated  from  the  classroom  setting  Each 
response  is  tape  recorded  by  testers,  'qualified'only  after.a 
l-week^  training  session  in' test  administration  and  scoring, 
'  (SVVCEL  will  provide  testers  or  LEA  may  opt  for 
S    participation  in  a  training  institute  for  LEA  staff  members.) 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

T'he  time  required  to  complete  the  individual  programs  is 
as  follows: 

1.  OLP.  25  nimutes  per  day  for  150  lessons 

2.  RRR,  15  minutes  per  day  for  145  lessons 


3.  Instructional  personnel:  One-time  training  for  I  week 
plus  inservice  meetings  duriKtg  the  first  year  at  the  ri|te  ofV 
.one  per  month,  >    *  i  r 

IMPLEJ^ENTATION  PROCEDURES        *  *  ' 

The  Communication  Arts  Program  I  (CAP*!)  is, 
extensively  adaptable,  adapting  [b  local  language,  pacing  of 

'lessons  to  local  envirdnment,  and  adjusting  to  specific 
needs  of  the  commCinity  (i.e.,  size  of  target  population,  use 
in  local  sites  of  previously  trained  teachers  as^  assistant  ^ 
trainers:  incorporation  of  local  fplkways  and  culture  via 
SVVCEL  cultural' relevancy  materials,  and  adjustment  of  - 
components  recommenjliKl  for  a  school  district  to  ^ 
correspond  to  tHeTirTance^  oQ the  district).  ^  , 

The  CAP  I  can  bo  integrated  within  ekisting  curriculum 
providing  for  minimal  programmatic  adjustment  in  the 
classroom,  .    •  ^ 

,  SWCEL  CAP  I  offeJs  a  complete*  system  which'  provides 
the  classroom  materials  and  lessons,  training  f6r  teachers 
and  administrators, #monitoring,  testing,  and  evaluation.  This 
provides  the  school  district  with  an  opportunity  for 
accurate  appraisal  of  overall  cdsts;  and  the  district  the 
advantage  of  not  being'  required  to  locate  accessory  items, 
personnel,  and  services.  CAP  I  tryms  teachers  and  teachqi;^ 
aides  to  be  effective  .language  teachers  in  the  primary 
school.  / 

Unlike  otTier  similar  products,  the  CAP  I  is  not  .simply  a' 
set  of^workbooks  and  materials  delivered  to  a  tejicher  on 

i  the  first  day  of  school.  The  CAP  I  supplies  the  teacher 
with  a  training  program  which  is  not  only  thorough  but 
ongoing  throughout  the  school  year. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Personnel- costs  are  an  extremely  flexible  item.  No  new 
or  additional  personnel  a're  required  for  the  LEA,  Training 
IS  mcluded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  product  whenever  the 
CAP  I  or  components. are  installed.  The  required  Nwcek 
(one-time)  training  for  the  teachers,  testers,, and  quality 
assurance  specialist  fnay  involve  jome  additional  salary 
expenditure  by  the  LEA.  ?  } 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

*  f 

A  summative  evaluation  of  the  Communication  Arts  ^ 
Program  I  contracted  by  SWCEL  was  conducted  in 
November  1 97 1  by  impartial  evaluators  from  outside'  the 
laboratory.  This  evaluation  considered  the  nee{ls  and 
imperatives  of  the  potential  progran\  users  and  was  directed 
toward  judgments  of  accomplishment  of  program  objectives 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  school  \ 
administrator. 

This  evaluation  report  found  that  the  OLP  served  as  a 
useful  technftjue  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
OLP  pupils  showed  more  verbal  facility  than  pupijs  withoyt 
the  program  in  previous  years.  All  classes  showe^I  gairis 
from  pretest  to  posttest,  and  ^he  lowest  mean  class  gain 
reported  compared  favorably  with  that  of  non-OLP  pupils 
reported  the  previous  year.  Based  upon  the  sample,  the 
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OLP*\vas  determined  to  be  a  technique  which  is  acceptably 
to  teAchers 'Students  demonstrate  improvement  in  subject 
areas  other*' than  FngIKH  and  displaced  increased  interest  in 
schoolwork  in  gener;ir  Gains  were  noted  in^pupils'  self 
concept,  ease  in  classroom,  cooperation  with  others, 
attentiveness,  and»1istening  ability.  The  product  effect  upon 
teachers  improved  their  relationships  with  the  Ntudents  and 
increased  sensitivity  to  and  awarencNS  of  language 
problems.  *  ^    »  , 

In  Oklahoma,  the  O^al  Language  Program,  the 
Reinforced  Readiness  Requisites  Proghmirand  thv: 
Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Pmgram  of  the  Conimunicathn  Arts 
Proi*ram  I  wqt^  installewin  1969  in  10  school  districts 
where  native  ,Anierican  school  age  population  rangej^  from 
ll)  to  60  [percent  of  the  total  school-age  pop^ulatjon  After 
2  years, an  evaluative  report  was  prepared  on  use^of  the  ' 
Oral  Language  Program  and  Reinforced  Readiness 
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Requisites  and  other  CAP  I  components  used  with  lower 
prinituy  and  preschool  children  'from  predominantly  low-  * 
income  Cherul^ee  and  Ai^^lo  htunes.  Thib  report  concluded 
.  that  the  product  had  met  its  objectives  and  that  significant 
impr.ovement  in  student  ability  and  learner  gams  for  350 
cluldren  hiid  been  achieved. 

the  entire  development  of  the  SWCEL  products  and 
Cap  I  was  pointed  toward  alleviation,  if  not  elimjnation,  of 
the  social  handicaps  often  connected  with  the  sexual, 
racial,  rbligious,  or  socioeconomic  stereotyping  of*  an  v 
individual  student.  Teachers  and  administrators,  through  a  ' 
cultural  awareness  component,  are  made  aware  of  the . 
various  biases  present  in  human  relationships  and  of 
.  .communication  tefchniques  aifd  methods  to  decrease  their 
impact,  while  broadening  the  teachers*  understandijig  and  * 


knowledge  of  other  euUuros/ 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


» Source  If  Diffei^nt. 
from  Disiributo^ 


)iffei^i 


OLP  classroom  kit.  150  lessonS.  pictures.  I  per  classroom 
^realia.  puppets 

RRR  classroom  kit".  3  teacher's-manualsf)  I  pej  classroom 
realia.  stimulus  cards 


Teacher/teacher  aide  Training  (including 
RRR  and/or  OLP.  CCC)  5-day  training 
insHtute  with  microtcgchinc  tt,'chniques. 
manuals,  teach/reteach  method  with  VTR 
review  and  analysis  with  live  children 

OAS  5«day  trai^iing  institute,  manual, 
record  sheets  ' 

Inservice  rental  of  OAS  kits  (16)  for  1 
year  ^ 

OAS  maintenance  service  required  for 
novice  te  lie  her/teacher  aides  for  first  10. 
and  SIO  for  each  additional  teacher 

Testfng.  scoring,  processing 

Scoring,  processing 

Processing  * 


^  175,00  Retis^ble 

IfO.OO  initially'      Realia  yearly 
75.00  f6r 
replactmetu  set  of 
jealia 

I  teacher  or  I  teacher  aide  300,00  per  person  or  No  training  required 
per  elassroorti  500.00  per  T/TA    y^d  year 

^  team  ,  ^ 


V' 


1  OAS  per  MO* teachers 
I  per  school  district 
Per  school 


200.00  per^ier^on      No  training  required 
2d  year 

/    200.00'*-k  Samejjach  year  J 


JUU.uu  bame  each  year 
200.00   J  Same  each  yedr 


18.00  per  child  Same  v'ach  year 
5sOO  per  child  Sarf^  each  year 
3.25  per  child   .  Same  each  year 


.l»KVKLf>nit/AUTHOIIt 


^    Soiilii^^eMni  Cooperative  Educatkmal  Ubonrtory^  rnc. 

C0n^^^  Mr  file  Cofmmmkfihn}  Am  Frognm  I  ia 
K^p^^^  h  My9lkkie  from:     ^  ,  \ 

f^^lMtllv^^  9oof»enitive  Edhi^i^ioiid.Uboriiory,  Inc. 

1'  AllMK|yerqiie«  K  Mex«  87108 
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SWFU    tNGUSH  IAN(UIAIU  AND 

(a>Ni  t  PIS  pkch;ram  f 

SPANISH  S\n  AKIfNJC,  c  Mil  DfU  N 


A  performimvc-bascd  program  which  teaches  Spanish^spcakin^ 
chiUretu  ^inuios  K-l  to  cohimunkate  effectively  in  the 
'  hnglishJatisiMge 


7\jt^En^lish  Lmi^^iWj^e  and  Concepts  Prof*rani  for  Spanish-Speaking  Childret{  (LCS) 
lca9hcs  Spanish-speaking  children  %o  communicate  effectively  in  the  English  language.  The 
perforniance-based  program  is  generally  used  in  liindergarten  and  1st  grade.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  chilclren  to  enter  the  school's  regular  instructional  program  as  qliickly  as  posslBle. 
LCS  materials  and  procedures  en;\hlc  the  non-Spanish-»pea!  mg  teacher  to  provide  effective 
instruction  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  Classroom  activities  provide  experience 
using  the  vpcabular)  words,  pronunciation,  and  gram.matical  structures  necessar^  for  effective 
t^niniifnication.  as  well  as  frequent  opportunities  for  strengthening  newly  learned  language 
skills.  ,  »  ' 

s  ..... 

^yiiile  cultural  or  environmental  support  for  the  program's  lenrnmg  activities  is 
maintained  through  materials  that  reflect  objects  iuul  experiences  common  to  the  Mexican- 
American  culture,  instruction  in  the  program  h  presented  in  English  only.  The  lessons  have 
,  been  developed  to  enable  a  teacher  who  does  not  speak  Spanish  to  communicate  With  a 
child  who  speaks  only  Spanish.  /         '  ^ 

LCS  gives  special  altenlioa  (o  the  development  of  coninu/nication  skills  needed  in  sclicl^l 
and  at  home.  Piipils  learn  to  converse  using  the  names  of  common  cljassroom  objects, 
household  items/ and  activities  involving  food,  shelter,  pels,  health,  clothing,  and  family.  They 
also  acquire  verbs  which  describe  daily  activities,  such  as  sleeping  and  eating.  In  addition, 
they  learn,  geojjraphit  terms,  mocjes  of  transportation,  monetar>  units,  and  vocabular>  related 
to  recreation  and  safelv.  Successful  attainment  of  program  outcomes  helps  to  prepare  pupils 
for  future  reading  and  writing  in  the  subject  matter  areas  of  iRathcmatics,  science,  »nnd  social 
studies. 

LCS  is  organi/ecf  into  carefully  sequenced  instructional  units.  Each  unit  contains  daily 
lessons,  assessment  activities,  and  review  activities.  Eath  daily  lesson  includes  initial  teacher- 
directed  instruction  and  individual  followup  practice.  The  teacher  begins  the  lesson  with  a 
short  review  of  the  concepts  taught  in  the  previous  lesson.  I'ollowing  the  review  session,  new 
concepts  are  introduced  and  pupils  work  together,  practicing  the  skills  they  have  learned. 
After  teacher-directed  instruction,  an  optional  activity  is  suggested  that  promotes  natural 
communication  among  pupils  through  enjoyable  games.  A  followup  practice  session  presented 
later  can  easilv  be  conducted  by  the  teacher,  an  aide,  or  a  tutor. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

r^nglish  language,  conceptual  skills  and  communication 
skills  essential  to  the  success  of  Spanish-speaking  children 
in  school,  home,  and  social  environfiients  are  the  subject 
areas,  "  , 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  program  was  developed  tor  use  with  all  Sptmish 
speaking  children  who  have  not  yet  attained  its  le^frning 
outcomes.  Although  the  program's  extensive  testing  has 
been  done  principally  with  kindergarten  and  1st  grade 
children.  LCS  has  aisi)  been  used  with  older  cicmentar) 
schoolchildren.  ^ 

LCS  materials  and  procedures  \\ere  dej>igned  to  be  used 
by  a  regular  classroom  teacher,  it  is  m)rnecvssar>  that  the 
teacher  be  a  linguist  The  instructional  materials 
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incorporate  the  required  linguistic  exercise  in  a  manner  , 
easily  managed  by  the^classroom  teacher,  * 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE{S) 

The  program  emphasizes  the  devalopmenl  of  English 
language  skills  essential  to  success  in  reading  and  other 
formal  instruction.  The  program  is  designed  specincally  for 
""Spanish-speaking  children  who  do  not  possess  thr 
rcpertoijfe  required  for  entry  into  the  school's  regular  basi»l 
reading  program. 

The  structure  of  the  program  incorporates  systematic 
attention  to  lexicon,  phonology,  and  syntax.  These  linguistic 
constructions  are  sequenced  to  capitalize  on  the  regularities 
and  interrelations  of  both  Spanish  and  English.  The 
development  of  the  program  has  included  specific  attention 
to  insuring  that  instruction  is  flexible  and  manageable  for , 
teachers,  and  uncomplicated  and  appealing  for  pupils 
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PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

^   '    LC^is  organi/cd  into  15  inslrutlioiidl  uiuls.  Each  unil- 
Lonlains  15  dail>  lessons,  assessment  atliviiies»  ^md  rc\ic\\ 
aLliviiie.y.r.aeh  dail)  lessun  includes  25  minutes  of  uutial 
lc,(k. her  directed  ins.trucUon  and  25  minutes  of  followup 
practice.  The  teacher  .begins  each  lesson'svith  a  sjiort 
re\ie<(  of  Ihe  eoncepts  taught  in  the  previoust  lesson. 
•Following  the  review  session,  ne.\v  concepts  are  introduced, 
am^upils  work  together  practicing  skills  thc>  have 
leamfed.  At  the* end  of  the.  tcachcr-dircetcd  instruction,  an 
optional  activitjns  suggested  that  promotes  natural 
communication  among  pupils  through  cnjovabic  games.  A 
followup  practice  j^ession  presented  later  easily  can  be 
conducted  b>  th<;  teacher,  an  aide,  or  a  tutor. 

The  progr^mi  includes  opiions  for  utilization  of  upper- 
grade  students  or  adult  aides  to  assist  the  teacher  with 
'    selected  practice  and  maintenance  activities.  The  materials 
and  procedures 'necessary  for  the  effective  involvement  of 
paraprofessionals  in  these  instructional  support  roles  arc 
provided. 

Such  instructional  support  options  enable  a  class  to 
benefit  from  structured  assistance  consistent  with  both  the 
program  requirements  and  available  human  resources. 
Procedures  for  appropriate  paraprofessional  activities,  the 
corresponding  training  materials,  and  followup  procedures 
for  tutor  aide  supervision  are  provided. 

ASSESSMKN'r  PROVISIONS 

The  LCS  placement  aid  helps  determine  which  children  ^ 
should  participate  in  the  program  and  the  appropriate  point 
of  their  entry. 

Program  assessment  materials  provide  onWing 
information  regarding  pupil  learning  and  hftlfi  idendfy  those 
pupils  who  need  supplementary  instruction  on  program 
skills.  Scheduling  guidelines,  regular  assessment  exercises, 
and  individual  achievement  records  are  assessment-related 
components  of  the  instructional  program.  ^ 

Additional  assessment  materials  and  procedures  relate  to: 
,  ( I )  Midyear  and  cnd-of-ycar  pupil  performance  measures, 
(2)  collection  and  reporting  of  performance  and 
instructional  scheduling  information,  (3)  sehoolwide 
sampling  plan  and  data  collection  .schedule,  (4)  data^ 
processing,  (5)  instructional  decision  rules  for  determining 
alternative  courses  of  action,  and  (6)  guidelines  for 
evaluating  program  modifications.  ' 

The  LCS  program  quality  assurance  (OA)  system 
includes  the  resources  to  identify  and  report  instructional 
accomplishments  attained  (luring  program  use.  This  \ 
information  mpvides  a  basis  for  instructional  planning  by 
teachers  and  administfators.  The  system*  also  provides  a 
means  by  which  the  pupil  proHcicncy  attained  with  LGS 
can  be  credited  in  a  manner*  that*  is  understandable,  b) 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  schools. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

LCS  is  organized  into  15  instructional  units,  .each  ^ 
containing  daily  lessons,  assessment  activities,  and  review 
activities.  The  rate  at  which  a  pupil  progresses  through 
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LCS  depends  upon  the  amount  of  instrucfion  received  per 
day  and  the  point  at  which  the  program  is  entered. 
Generally,  cath  dail>  lesson  requires  25  minutes  of  initial 
instruction  and  25  minutes  of  followup  practice.  Clas.sroom 
sets  are  packaged  in  two  sections -^units  1.-8  and  units  9- 
J*>  Each  section  contains  sufficient  materials  to  provide 
instruction  for  I  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  and  installation  system  includes  the 
resources  that  enable  a  school  district  to  install  LCS* 
efficiently  and  effectively.  For' example,  comprehensive 
materials  and  procedures  are  provided  for  training  school 
supervisors  to  conduct  prbgram  orientation  sc>ssions  for 
teacher.s  A  comprehensive,  self-contained  program  used  by 
supervisors  in  these  training  sessions  is  furnished T School-, 
verified  training  materials  and  procedures  enable  district 
personnel  to  "assume  all  responsibility  for  the  teacher 
training  required  to  begin  using  the  program  effectively  and. 
to  conduct  this  training  within  the  time  convtMitionally 
available  to  school  personnel.  Materials  arc  also  provided 
for  training. tutors  and  aides  in  specific  support  skills. 

Also  within  the  installation  syMcm  are  materials 
containing  suggestions  for  performing  administrative 
functions  related  to  LCS,  such  as  conducting  briefing 
sessions  for  school  boards,  parents,  and  community        .   *  , 
membe/s;  ordering  and  distributing  materials;  conducting 
followup  training  sessions  for  teachers;  monitoring  the  , 
operation  of  the  program  during  the  school  year;  and 
integr^ating  the  program  with  the  existing  school  curridulum. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  materials  and  procedures  composing  the,  product^ 
have  been  designed  for  convenient  use  by  the  teacher  with 
no  requirement  for  specialixed  personnel.  During  each  i>f 
the  15  tryouts  involving  the  aggregate  of  more  than  550 
classrooms  and  1 1,000  pupils,  emphasis  was  placed' on  ^ 
refining  the  features  that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under 
different  organixational  schema.  Tryout  inquiry  procedures 
have  served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product  - 
exportability.  They  have  also  assured  instructional  utility 
with  pupils  .representing  the  full  range  of  ethnjc  and 
demographic  characteristics. 

The  product  does  not  appear  to  possess  bias  or  ^ 
imbalance  as  related  to  compliance  with  extant  codes  in 
such  areas  as  sexual  stereotyping,  cultural  an^d  racial 
diversity,  dangerous  substances,  or  religion. 

Claims  ^  . 

Release  of  the  product  for  conimercial  distribution 
requires  demonstration  that  it  has  been  used  successfull)  to 
obtain  prespecijied  program  performance  on  each  of  the 
outcomes.  The'SWRL  quality  testing  procedures  for 
instructional  products  and  the  criteria  against  which  the 
instruc.tional  pro\iuct  has  been  evaluated  during 
development  provide  this  evidence. 
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To  provide  a  replicable  means  of  insuring  tbat  tho' 
program  continues  tp  function  reliably  under^ natural  school 
conditions  apart  from  SWRL,  a  set  of  procWures  referred 
to  as  "Quality  Assurance"  has  been  developed.  As  the 
tryout  monitoring  procedures  xlid^for  SWRL  staff  during 
product  development,  the  OA  resources  provide  regular 
periodic  information  on  various  indicators  of  insXructional 
accomplishment  and  program  status  for  eacb  cTass,  school,  » 
and  distribt.  Such  information  provides  school  agencies  with 


quantitative  data  relevant  to  program  effectiveness  and 
enables  them  to  communicate  instructional  successes 
attained  through  program  use  to  school  boards,  funding 
agencies,  and  other  interested  groii^s.  Also,  individual  pupil 
accomplishments  are  easily  identified  and  available  for 
sharing  with  parents.  This  information  has  proven  especially 
useful  in  furthering  parent/scluK^l  communication  artO  in  ^ 
fostering  parental  support.  ^ 


Rcquifch  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPiyiENT 

Quantity  Neccibd  •Cost  per  Item  in' 

t)ollars 


^Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Resource  kit  including.Icsson  cards,,, 
flashcardst  assessment  c^rds,  dialog 
practice  exercise  cards,  review  cards, 
color  concept  cards,  nun^ber  concept 
cards,  practice  exercises,  concept  posters, 
puppet,  LCS  placement  aid.  quality 
assurance  report  guide.  LCS  unit  record 
sheet,  LCS  tutorial  record  sheet?  LCS 
teacher's  manual.  LCS  coordinator's 
guide  with  audiotape  script.  LCS 
assessment  booklet.  LCS  assessment  euidc 


1  set  per  15  pupils 


y      List  price    School  P(tcc 

'  265.33        199.00  Reusable 


Teacher  training  system  inclqding  LCS . 
materials  and  procedures  (filmstrip,^  . 
audiotape).  LCS  practice  for  tutors 
(ftlmstrip,' audiotape).  LCS  materials  and 
procedures  for  tutors  or  aides 
(audiotape).  LCS  coordinator's  guide 
(witli  audiotape  script) 

LCS  'training  film  1 6mm  sound/full  color 


Lset  per  school  or  district 


53.26         39:95     ^  Reusable 


1  per  school  district 


|i;.49         85  J  2  Reusable. 


IMEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

*    SWJRL  Educational  Research  and  Development^ 
,    4^5  Lampion  Ave.  - 
\.  Lot  Alamitw,  Calif.  90720 

AVA»U»ILITY 

The  SWRL  English  iMngmge  and  Concefks  Program  for 
.^pmish-Speakiftg  ChUdren  was  copyrighted  in  1974.  It  is 
.  |»imntly  avaibWc  'from: 
Amencan  Book  Co. 
'  450  West  3'3dSt 
New  York,  NX  10001  .  .  ^ 
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BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM  (BECPI.  LEVEL  I 


A  comprehensive  learning  system  for  S^year^olcl 
Spanish-speaking  children,  their  teachers,  and  parents  ^ 

•       •  s  ^ 

The  Bilingual  Early  CHildhood  Program.(BEC?),  Level  /,  is  a  comprehensive  learning 
*  system  for  3-yeaY-old  Spanish-speaking  children,,  their  teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  part  of  a  3- 

y^ar  sequential  early  childhood  program  developed  by  the  Southwest  Educational ' 
Development  Laboratory  (SEDL).  The  thrpe  parts  6f  the  learning  sy§ten1  arolnstructional  ' 
materials,  staff  development,  and  parent  involvement.  The  level  I  curriculum  contains  25 
instructional  units  which  include  4  kinds  of  activities— visual,*  auditory,  ipotor,  and  ideas  and 
concepts  (cognitive).  The  activities  are  carefully  sequenced  and  integrated  to  complement 
^  4ind  reinforce  each  other  by  relating  to  the  unit  t^piTor  to  a  particular  skill.  Each  unit 
V^includes  approximately  15  lessons  and  activities,  teachelr's  guidebooks,  materials  and  media 
for  the  activities,  and  curriculum-based  unit  and  mastery  tests.  Each  instructional'  unit  centers 
around  a  single  theme,  such  as  **Body  Awareness*"  or  **Musical  Instruments,"^and  is  designed  ^ 
to  relate  meaningfully  to  the  children's  previous  experiences  while  expanding  their  skills  and 
abilities  in  riew  situations.  The  program  provides  for  relating  the  children's  learning  to  Jheir 
home  situations  through  home  activities  and  materials  for  use  by  parents.  Staff  development 
provides  preservice  and  inservice  training  for  teachers  in  the  principles  of  classroom 
management,  teaching  strategies,  effective  use  of  materials  and  equipment,  testing,  and 
working  w#h  parents/ The  total  package  provides  a  comprehensive  fr&mework  within  which 
children, can  develop  their  skills  and  abilities  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  Parents  can  be 
involved  in  the  educational  process,  and  t^jachers  can  expand  their  teachinjg  skills. 
«  The  ff/^CP,  Level  /,  is  a  developmental  program  concerned  with  the  general  cognitive, 

psychomotor,  and  affective  stages  common  to  all  children.  The  activities  begin  with  lower 
order  skills  and  proceed  systematically  to  higher  level  task^.  Spanish  is  the  language  of 
instruction  for  the  first  part  of  the  program,  and  Spanish  continues  to  be  used  throughout 
the  program.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  small  groupb  which  cycle  through 
y  alternating  periods  of  direct  instruction,  assigned  independent  activities,  and  self-selected 
activities.  Classroom  arrangement  and  management  are  integral  to  the  program,  and 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  arrangement  and  management  are  provided  in  the  staff  . 
development  portion.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  used  by  bilingual  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers.  Activities  and  procedures  have  been  designed  to  promote  satisfying 
interactions  between  teacher  and  learner  so  that  the  children  can  develop  their  full 
intellectual  and  personal  potentials  and  can  learn  to  Junction  comfortably  and  competently  in 
two  languages.  ,  * 

Teacher's  guidebooks  in  both  English  and  Spanish  are  provided,  and  the  'recommended 
language  of  instruction  is  specified  for  each  lesson.  Instructional  units  contain  such        '  , 
multimedia  materials  as  puzzles,  tran^arencies,  filnistrips,  records,  games,  lind  drawings,  and 
photographs.  They  also  include  curriculum-based  unit  mastery  tests  that  enable  teachers  to 
*  monitor  the  children's  progress. 

■  ■  ■  '    >     "    ■  ■      ■  .  ■ 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^  Unit  2.  Body  awa/eness  (conciencia  clel  **yo"  fisico) 

The  three  components  of  the  BECP^  Level  /,  are     *  ^""^  3-  awareness  (conciencia  del  **yo"  fisico) 

instructional  materials,  staff  development,  and  parent         •  Unit  4.  Clothing  (ropa) 

involvement.  •  Unit  5.  Food  (comida)' 

Instructional  materials:  These  are  organized  into  25  ♦     Unit  6.  Food  (comida) 

instructional  units  .built  around  a  single  theme  or  topic.  Unit  7.  Family  (la  familia) 

Each  unit  contains  approxin>ately  15  planned  activities  Unit  8.  Home  (la  casa) 

designed  to  teach  the  4  instructional  elements^visual,  Unit  9.  Appliances  (aparatos) 

auditory,  motor  and  ideas  and  concepts.  The  curriculum  ^nit  10.  Animals  (animales) 

includes  the  following  unit  topics:  i,  ,    ■     ,  . 

*    .  Unit  11.  Animals  (animales) 

Unit  I.  School  (la  escuela)  '     y^.,  ^    Unit  12.  Vehicles  (vehiculbs) 
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'Unit  13.  Musical  instruments  (instrumcntos  musicales) 
Unit  14.*  Toys  (juguctos) 
Unit  15.  Community  helpers  (ayudantes  de  la 

comunidad) 
Unit  16.  Community  helpers  (ayudantes  de  la 

coniunidail) 
Unit  17.  Buildings  (cfidicios)  ^ 
Unit  18.  Self-awarencis  (gonciencia  de  si  mismo) 
Unit  19.  Self-awarerfcss  (conciencia  de  si  mismo) 
Unit  20.  Clothing  (ropd)' 
Unit  21.  -Fopd  (comida) 
Unit  22^  Natural  environment  (la  naturaleza) 
Unit  23.  Community  environment  (ambiente  de  la 

comunidad)  ' 
Unit  24.  checklist  (inventJirio) 
Unit  25:  Checklist  (inventario) 
Each  ur\i(  available  in  Sprinish  and  English  training 
components  incjudes  visual  training,  auditory  -training, 
motor  training,  ideas  and  concepts,  and  related  activities. 

^INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

'Instruetio^ial  materials:  Tluec-ycar-okl  Sti>anish-Spcaking 
children  from  low-income  families. 

Staff  developments  Bilingual  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers  who  are  using  the  BliO\  Level  I,  curriculum.  Staff 
development  activities  are  conducted  b>  the  supervisor 

Parent  involvementr^^rents  and  other  family  members 
wIkksc  children  are  enrolled  in  the  BISO\  LcwH. 
»  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPdSE(S*) 

\^The  goals  are.  (1)  To  develop  the  child *s  sensory- 
pcrtcptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop  the  child's  language  skills 
in  both  Eriglish  and  Spanish,  (3)  to  develop  the  child's 
thinking  and  rcdsoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help  the  child 
develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

In  all  Its  aspects,  the  BIXl\  Level  L  moves  sequentially 
from  what  the  children  know  to  what  the>  do  not  know. 
Language  and  concept  development  is  s>stematicall> 
incorporated  throughout  each  instructional  element. 
Content  begins  with  concrete  objects,  moves  to  pictures 
and  two-dimensional  representations,  and  concludes  with 
the  use  of  words  only.  Within  each  skill  level,  the  children 
build  graduall),  in  small  steps,  adding  new  skills  or  learning 
new  applications  for  skills  acquired  in  other  contexts. 
Because  of  the  systematic  buildup  and»integratian  of  skills, 
it  IS  essential  that  the  instructional  units  be  presented  in 
order. 

The  program  cannot  be  implemented  effectivel)  without 
the  staff  devt^lopment  materials.  The  5-day  preservice  ^ 
workshop  is  essential. 'along,  with  continuing  teacher 
training  provided  in  the  teacher's  manuals.  Details  of 
teacher  training  are  left  to  the  supervisor. 

The  parent  involvement  product  is  implemented  by  the . 
classroom  teacher  with  assistance  from  the  supervisor.  Use 
of  this  product  is*^  optional.  • 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

For  instructional  materials,  curriculum-based,  criterion- 
referenced  unit  and  mastery  tests  are  provided  to  enable 
.the  teacher  to  monitor  each  child's  progress.  For  the  st^ff 
development  portion,  mastery  questions  keyed  to  each 
teacher's  manual  are  provided  as  a  guide  to  reading  and  to 
aid  the  supervisor  in  assessing  teachers'  understanding  of 
the  materials.  There  are  no  provisions  for  assessment  of 
parent  involvement. 

.  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Instructional  materials:  One  schooPyear  in  an  all-day  also 
program.  Adaptation  provided  for  1/2-day  programs  which 
may  not  complete  all  25  units.  The  instructional  activities 
also  havc'bccn  used  in  migrant  programs  which  do  not 
meet  for  a  complete  school  year. 

Staff  develqpment:  Five  days  is  the  minimum  for  the 
preservice  training;  10  or  more  days  is  recommended.  In 
addition,  at  least  2  hours  per  week-  of  inservice  training  is 
recommended.  Teachers  also  require  at  least  45  minutes 
per  day  for  planning  and  preparation. 

Parent  involvement:  No  time  requirements.  Home 
activities  take  10  to  15  minutes:*^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

1.  No  more  than  20  children  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
class. 

2.  Children  should  be  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

3.  The  dominant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class 
should  be-^ Spanish.  (The  activities  may  be  taught  in  either 
Englishjpr  Spanish,  but  their  sequencing  and  difficulty  may 
not  bew^opriate  for  native  Ejjiglish  Speakers.) 

4.  Each  class  must  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  I  full-time  supervisor 
be  assigned  for  each  10  classrooms.' 

6.  The  local  supervisors  should  participate  in  a  7-  to  10- 
day  preservice  workshop  designed  to  train  them  to  install 
the  program' and  to  conduct  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training. 

7.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  should  be 
held  at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin 
Materials  for  the  workshop  are  provided, 

8.  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approximately  ►  1/2  to  3^  hours  each  day  obsifrvjng  in 
classrooms. 

e9.  Two  to  three  hours  per  week  should,  be  allotted  for 
teacher  inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day 
for  planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must  be  scheduled 
so  that  the  teaching  team  can  plan  together. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  Bl.CP,  Lei  el  /,  is  designed  to  be  taught  by  4  teacher 
and  a  paraprofessional,  both  of  whom  arc  bilingual.  Parent 
Involvement  is  also  implemented  by  this  teaching  team. 
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.  Staff  development  is  implemented  by  a  supervisor.  Jt 
recommended  that  supervisors  obtain  the  site  staff 
development  materials  and  attend  a  workshop  for 
supervisors  conducted  by  the  publisher. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 


There  hijve  been  noj  reports  or  complaints  of  hai 
ainage  resultnig  from  tlie  use  of  BECl\  Level  /.  This 


larm  or 

damage  i 

^  assuranc^e  is  supported  by  feedback  from  teachers  in  72, 
field  test  classrooms  and  from  field  test  results.  The 
harmlessness  of  using  the  bilingual  approach  to  teach 
Spanish-speaking  children  is  demonstrated  b>  the  fact  that 
children  enrolled  in  the  field  test  version  of  this  program 
p<irformed  as  well  as  monolingual  English  speakers  on 

Vstandarized  tests. 

No  complaints  relating  to  social,  sexual,  racial,  or  other 
biases  have  been  received  from  teachers  tising  either  the  . 
field  test  or  the  revised  published  version.  Although  there 
have  been  no  complaints  the  materials  do  make  use  of  the 
generic  *'he"  to  refer  to  the  child  and  '*she"  to  refer  to 
the  teacher. 

In  the  field  test,  72  test  classrooms  implemented  the 
program  with  developer  assistance  only  for  staff 
development.  An  additional  41  classrooms  (^ave  installed 
the  revised  published  program  with  no  develop/Jr  \ 
intervention.  ^ 
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Claims 

Children  enrolled  jn  field  test  classes  made  significant 
gains  on  curriculum-based,  criterion-referenced  tests.  This 
was  true  for  all  instructional  elements.  Project  children  also 
m^e  significant  pretest-to-posttest  gains  on  a  standardized  ' 
tesS  of  general  cognitive  abilities,  A  tjser  satisfaction 
questionnaire  administered *to  field  test  teachers  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  program.  Subsequent  to  field  test, 
program  revisions  were*made  to  improve  the  product's 
effectiveness.  Data  from  the  revised  published  version  are 
not  available. 

The  BECP,  Level  7,  was  developed  according  to  the 
product  development  process  used  by  SEDL.  This  process 
includes  the  following  stages:  (1)  Context  analysis,  (2) 
conceptual  design,  (3)  product  designji^d  design  test,  (4) 
pilot  test,  (5)  field  tesit,  and  /6)  dissemination.  At  each 
stage,  the  product. is  (Svaluajed  and  revisecT.  The  published 
version  contains  revisioVs  indicated  by  results  from  the 
field  test.  Since  the  initial  product  design,  the  product  has 
been  tested  over  a  4*year  period  in  a  total  of  149 
classroonfs.  ^  \ 

A  careful  curriculum  search  has  identified  the  jff/TCP, 
Level  /,  as  the  only  truly  bilingual  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  3-year-olds. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


'           Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Doljars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Complete  classroom  set— English  and 
Spanish  manuafs,  spirit  masters,  records, 
teacher  staff  development  manuals, 
ftlmstm><  Home  Activities  for  Parents, 
Ptisoa^aso  ^  >. 

1  per  classroom 

498.00 

4 

Reusable 

National  Educational 
•  Laboratories 

Publishers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
-Box  l003,Xustin, 

Tex.  7^767 

Teacher  staff  develoj^ment  manuals 

Reusable  ^ 

Site  staff  development  .Tznaals,  tapes, 
nimstrips 

8!.oa 

Reusable 

Home' Activities  for  Parents 

{\  1  per  family 

6.00 

Consumable  yearly  r 

English  manuals  ^ 

60.00 

Reusable  ' 

Spanish  manuals 

54.00 

Reusable 

Paso  a  Paso  (3  records  and  manual) 

12.75 

Reusabb^ 

:  ^  Joyee.BwM,  Pttogtm  Cobirdliiator     :  ^ 

%^tli(^}»m^  Uvei  f,  was 

'  IplW^  (SEDL)  ind  ^ecoitaet. public 

; :  liC^mfk^  sett  (ioidbdiof  teacfaerV  mtnuab),  ^ 

i  iiltjMir  de^^  (indhidfiig  tit«  adminisinlor'ft 

||iinffti^      ilie  sitpe^vitor^  muital),  and  optional  home 
^ciMPiiyit^  foe  parenti  are  available  feoai  tiie  publuheir;^ 
I  r  (<^Sj^^  FuMtriient  Inc. ' 

l:  flO/fkoL  1003  -         »  . 
P  A^!^,  Tex.  7876^  ^     '  ^ 


INFORMATION  CURREN^  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROCjRAM  (BECP)    level  I  THREE 
YFAH  OLDS,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


A  ilcvelopmentally  oriented  program  which  emphasizes  mastery 
of  skills  and  concepts  in  S-^year-olcl'Spanish-spcaking 
children 
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The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program^  (BECP),.  Level  I—Three-Year-Olds,  Instructional 
Materials  is  designed  for  use  with  3-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children.  The  program  is 
developmentally  oriented,  and  is  concern'ed  wifli  the  general  cognitive,  psychomotor,  and 
affective  stages  common  to  all  children.  It  emphasizes  mastery  of  skilly  and  concepts  in  four 
major  areas:  Visual,\au<iitory,  mo^qr,  an\l  ideas  aiid-cbncepts.  Activities  involving  these 
content  or  skill  areas  are  organised  into  25  instructional  units  built  around  a  single  theme  or 
topic  «uch  as  "Body  Awareness**  and  "Musical  Instfuments.**  The  activities  are  carefully 
sequenced  and  integrated  to  complement  and  reinforce  each  ofher  by  relating  to  the  unit 
topic  or  to  a  particular  skill.  Each  unit  includes  approximately  15  lessons  and  activities, 
teacher*s  guidebooks  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  materials  and  media  for  the  activities,  and 
curriculum-based  unit  and  mastery  tests.  Unit  topics  are  designed  to  relate  meaningfully  to 
the^children*s  previous  experiences  while  expanding  their  skills  and  abilitiej^  in  new  situations. 
Activities  begin  with  lower  order  skills  and  proceed  systematically  to  higher  level  tasks.  f 
Spanish  is  the  primary  language  of  instruction  for  the  lev.el  I  curriculum.  English  is 
introduced  informall)^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  small  groups  which  cycle  through  alternating  periods  of  direct  instruction,  assigned 
independent  activities,  and  sejf-selected  activities.  The  curricuhjm  is  to  be  taught  by  a 
bilingual  teacher  and  a  bilingual  assistant  teacher.  Activities  and  procedures  have  been 
d^»signed  to  promote  satisfying  interactions  between  teacher  and  learner  so  that  the  children 
can  develop  their  full  intellectual  and  personal  potentials  and  can^learn  to  function 
comfortably  and  competently  in  two  languages.  , 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

^ach  of  the  25  instructional  units  contains  apprpximately 
15  planned  lessons  and  activities  utilizing  puzzles, 
transparencies,  filmstrips,  audiotapes,  games,  line  drawings, 

£s.ters,  and  photographs.  Unit  content  has  been  designed 
build  upon  the  children's  prior  knowledge  while 
roducing  new  concepts.  The  units  familiarize  the  children 
with  concepts  in  several  kinds  of  lessons  and  promote  their 
application  to  various  contexts  to  assure  transfer  and 
generalization  of  learning.  For  example,  the  concept  of 
color  is  introduced  in  the  visual  training  eleoient  in  early 
units  through  simple  matching  exercises.  In  later  units, 
color  labels  are  taught  in  a  strand  of  audito/y  activities. 
The  concept  of  color  is  reinforced  jn  "Ideas  and 
Concepts/*  where  the  children  are  expected  to  describe  or 
classify  objects  according  to  color.  Unit  topics  are  as 
follows: 

Unit  1.  Orientation  to  school  (orientacion  a  la  escuela) 
Unit  2.  Body  awareness  (conciencia  del  "yo**  fisicg) 
Unit  3.  Body  awareness  (conciencia  del  "yo**  fisico) 
Unit  4.  Clothing  (la  ropa) 
Unit  5,  Food  (la  comida)  ^ 
Unit  6.  Food  (la  comida) 
Unit  7.  Family  (la  familia) 
Unit  8.  Home  (la  casa) 

Unit  9.  Furniture  and  appliances  (los  muebles  y  los 
aparatos  domesticos)  ^  ^  ^  Q 
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Unit  10.  Animals  (los  animates) 
Unit  II.  Animals  (los  animates) 
Unit  12.  Vehicles  (los  vehkulos) 
'  Unit  13.  Musical  instruments  (instrumentos  musicales) 
Unit  14.  Toys  (juguetes) 

Unit  15.  Community  helpers  (ayudantes  de  la  ^  ' 

comunidad) 
Unit  16. -Community  helpers  (ayudantes  de  la 

comunidad) 
Unit  17.  Buildings  (edificios) 

Unit  18.  Self-awareness  (conciencia  de  si  mismo)  * 

Unit  19.  Self-awareness  (concienpia  de  s\  mismo). 

Unit  20.  Clothing  (la  ropa) 

Unit  21.  Fo?d  (la  comida) 

Unit  22.  Natural  environment  (la  naturaleza) 

Unit  23.  Community  environment  (ambiente  de  la 

comunidad) 
Unit-24.  Checklist  (inventario) 
Unit  25.  Checklist  (inventario) 

Instructional  -Elements 

The  instructional  elements  contain  skill  areas  such  as: 
Visual  training— (1)  visual  constancy  for  properties  of 
materials,*(2)  classification  of  visual  stimuli,  (3)  special 
relationships,  (4)  visual  memory,  (5)  part-whole 
relationships,  auditory  training— (I)  identiflcation,  (2) 
discrimination,  (3)  imitation,  (4)  listening  comprehension; 
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'^motor  lraining~(l)  directionality,  (2)  fine  motor  skills, 
(3)  gross  motor  skills,  (4)  body  concept;  and  ideas  and 
concepts— (I)  recognition,  (2)  labeling,  (3)  association,  (4) 
comparing,  (5)  categorizing,  (6)  describing*,  (7)  synthesis 
and  application. 

Related , activities  are  activities  which  promote 
reinforcement  and  elaboration  of  the  concepts  and  skills 
learned  in  the  other  elements. 

Instructional  Activities  ' 

The  teacher  s  manual  conUins  the  following  information 
for  each  activity.  Ovem^<v---(  1 )  objectives,  (2)  statement 
of  purpose,  (3)  summary  of  materials  required,  and 
procedure— ( I )  introduction,  (2)  demonstration,  (3) 
interaction,  (4)  conclusion,  (5)  expansion. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  product  is  intended  for  3-year-old  Spanish  speakers 
from  low  income  families.  Although  designed  primarily  for^ 
3  > ear  old  Spanish  speaking  children  and  their  teachers,  the 
prograni  has  also  been  used  with  English  speakers.  The 
developers  rate  its^use  with  English  speakers 
"successful."  ♦  I  , 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) ' 

The  goals  of  this  product  arc.  (1)  Ta  develop  the  child's 
sen.sory -perceptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop  the  child's 
language  skills  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  (3j  to  develop 
the  child's  thinking  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help 
the  child  develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PAT!  ERNS  OF  USE 

In  all  its  aspects  of  the  BECI\  Level  IJnstructional 
Materials,  moves  sequentially  from  what  the  children  know 
to  what  they  do  not  know.  Language  and  concept 
development  is  systematically  incorporated  throughout  each 
instructional  element.  Content  begins  with  concrete  objects, 
moves  to  picture  and  two/dimensional  representations,  and 
concludes  with  the  use  of  words  only.  Within  each  skill 
level  the  children  build  gradually,  in  small  steps,  adding 
new  skills  or  learning  new  applications  for  skills  acquired 
in  other  contexts.  Because  of  the  systematic  buildup  and 
integration  of  skills,  it  is  essential  that  the  instructional 
units  be  presented  in  order. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS'^  ' 

The  HECPy  Level  /,  Instructional  Materials  contains  the; 
following  curriculum-based  criterion  referenced  tests:  Unit 
test  to  assess  the^  child's  ability  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
unit  activities,  mastery  tests  to  assess  the  child's^mastery  of 
concepts  and  skills  over  an  8-unit  interval,  and  pretests  and 
posttests. 
\ 

tiME  REQUIREMENTS 

One  school  year  in  an  all-day  program  is  required. 
Aciaptation  is  provided  for  1/2-day  programs  which  ma> 
not  complete  all  25  units  The  curriculum  has  also  been 
used  in  migrant  programs  which  do  not  meet  for  a      o  '\  i 
complete  school  year,  O  U  1 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

1.  Not  more  than  20  children  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
class. 

2.  Children  should  be  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  .  • 

3.  The^dominant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class  ' 
should  be  Spanish.  (The  activities  may  be  taught  in  either 
English  or  Spanish,  but  their  sequencing  and  difficulty  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  native  English  speakers.) 

4.  Each  class  must  have  one  teacher  and  one. assistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

5.  It  is  strongi)  recommended  that  I  full-time  supervisor 
be  assigned  for  each  10  classrooms. 

6.  The  local  supervisors,  should  participate  in  a  7-  to  10- 
day  preservice  work.shop  designed  to  trq^n  them  to  install 
the  program  and  to  conduct  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training. 

7.  A  5-day  preservice  worksh9p  for  teachers  should  be 
held  at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 
Mat^ials  for  the  workshop  are  provided. 

8.  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend  ^ 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms. 

/9.  Two  to  three  hours  per  week  should  be  allotted  for 
teacher  inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day  for 
planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must  be  schcriluled  so 
the  teaching  tciam  »can  plan  together. 

The  curriculum  requires  a  bilingual  teacher  and  an 
assistant  teacher  for  each  classroom  and  a  supervisor  for 
each  10  classrooms,  * 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  BECP,  Level  IJnstructional  Materials  w^s  tested  over 
af  5-year  period  in  rural  and  urban  classrooms 
in  which  children  from  Spanish-speaking  homes  were 
enrolled.  The.se  classrooms  included  a  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  Children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers  have  also  participated  in  the  program. 
Extensive  feedback  was  collected  from  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  others  Nvorliing  with  the  program;  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to  children 
caused  by  participation  irf^Ke  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  was  designed  to  be  relevant  to  the 
cultural,  social,  linguistic  experiences  of  Spanish-speakmg 
children,  particularly  Mexican  American  children  of  the 
Southwest.  The  program  has  also  been  implemented  in 
several  northern  and  midwestern  cities  where  there  are  a 
Farge  number  of  Puerto  Rican  children.  Data  have  not  been 
collected  on  the  use  of  the  program  for  middle-incorrte 
children  or  native  English  speakers.  The  materials  make 
use  of  (he  generic  "he"  to  refer  to  the  child  and  "she"  to 
refer  to  the  teacher. 

The  program  has  been  installed  in  sites  across  the 
country  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  developer** 
except  for  preservice  training  and  consultation  at  the 
request  of  the  sites. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ou;intity  Needed 


Complete  classroom  set— English  and 
Spanish  manuals,  spirit  masters,  records, 
teacher  staff  development  manuals, 
filmstrips,  Home  Activities  for  Parents 

English  manuals 
Spanish  manuals 

Paso  a  Paso   (3  records  and  manual) 


I  per  classroom 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


498.00  Reusable 


60.00  Reusable 
54.00  Reusable 
12.75  Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

National  Educational 
Laboratories 
Publishers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1003,  Austin, 
Tex.  78767 


bEVEi^PEit/AirriiOftt  ; 

\    Soiithwest  Education  Devetopment  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St  \ 
Austin,  Tex.  78701  . 

Shari  Nedler,  Frofram  Director    ^  r 

Joyce  Evaiit»  Pcogram^Coordinitor  '  ^ 

AVAILABILITy 

BECP,\Lev€l  I  In$intc$kmal^  Maurial^^  is  available  as  part 
]ci  lilci  BECP^  Uviil  t/mod  separately.  The  product  was 
copytigbldd  »  1973  bv  Southwest  Educalioiiai : 
^  Pei^efeoweot  TjJxifatory  and  becomes  puMtc  ^msm  in 
I97t,  '  \..:V'  •    .      :[    — ' 

Nrtbiat  EdMcatiofal  Ubon^ries  PubHsheii»  Inc. 

K6«  Bo«  1003  . 

Austin/Tex:  78767  , 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM  (BLCP),  LEVEL   I  SFAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


comprehcmivc  model  for  teacher  prcscrvicc  and  iuscnicC' 
training 


The  Bilingual  i:arly  Childhood  Program  (BECP),  Level  7,  Staff  Devjlopment  is  a  coniprejiensive 
model  for  teacher  training,  both  prescrvice  and*inservice.  It  contains  five  teacher's  manuals, 
accompanying  filmstrips,  a  supervisors  manual,  and  an  administrator's  handbook.  Three  of 
the  teacher's  manuals  form  the  basis  for  a  preservice  workshop  conducted  by  the  supervisor. 
This  workshop  is  a  comprehensive  introduction  for  new  teachers.  It  includes  filmstrips  which 
demonstrate  model  lessons  and  classroom  arrangements.  The  workshop  is  performance  based, 
emphasizing  demonstration,  role  playing,  and  practicing  of  ^teaching  skills.  The  supervisor's 
manual  contains  detailed  instructions  for  conducting  the  workshop,  including  grouping  and 
pairing  of  teachers,  leading  discussions,  providing  feedback,  and  adapting  the  workshop  to 
meet  the  needs  of  more  experienced  teachers.  The  supervisor's  manual  also  contains 
guidelines  for  imprlementing  a  bilingual  preschool  program,  including  instructions  for  hiring  , 
and  supervising  teachers,  providing  resources  for  teachers,  observing  in  the  classroom,  and 
performing  other  administrative  and  supervisory  functions. 

Continuing  inservice  teacher  training  is  proyided  through  the  use  of  th,c  remaining  two 
teacher's  manuals.  These  manuals  cover  such  topics  as  teacher  expectations,  incidental 
learning  and  modeling,  adapting  the  program  to  meet  children's  individual  needs,  and 
effective  use  of  equipment  in  a  bilingual  preschool  program.  Detailed  instructions  for' 
conducting  inservice  training  are  included  in  the  supervisor's  manual. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Staff  development  materials  include  several  hours  of 
demonstration  filmstrips  on  cl^issroom  and  lesson 
preparation,  lesson  presentation,  and  testing,  plus  the 
following  manuals  and  booklets: 

1.  Administrator's  handbook:  Overview  of  the  program 
and  information  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  other 
school  administrators. 

2.  Supervisor's  manual.  How  to  conduct  the 
performance-based  preservice  teacher  training  workshop. 

3.  Preservice  manual— -Volume  1;  How  the  curriculum 
elements  fit  together,  rationale,  and  goals  underlying  the 
entire  program  and  each  oF  the  individual  elements;  general 

^program  information;  teacher  roles  and  responsibility, 
classroom  organization  and  management;  and  lists  of  basic 
early  childhood  equipment. 

4.  Preservice  manual  — Volume  2.  Detailed  information 
about  small  group  instruction,  sample  visual,  auditory, 
motor,  ideas  and  concepts,  and  syntax  of  English  lessons; 
how  to  prepare  and  administer  unit  and  masU^n  tests,  how 
to  use  test  information  to  plan  remedial  teaching;  and  how  ' 
to  organize  the  classroom  and  plan  activities  so  that 
control  and  discipline  problems  are  minimized 

5.  Preservice  manual —  Volumd  3.  How  to  set  up. and  > 
equip  various  learning  centers  in  the  preschool  classroom 

6.  Inservice  manual —  Volume  1.  Practical  suggestions  for 
setting  up  effective  learning  situations  and  fuj  responding 
to  children  in  various  situations,  how  teacher  attitudes  and 
expectations  can  influence  success  and  failure  in  the 
classroom,  how  to  teach  through  example  and^modcling  in 

o  ^^^^ 
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addition,  to  more  formal  instruction;^  and  what  to  do  when 
a  child  does  not  meet  the. objective  of  a  lesson. 

7  Inservice  manual— Volume  2:  How  to  demonstrate  the 
uses  of  manipulative  equipment  to  the  children  and  how  to 
help  the  children  lejirn  to  use  the  equipment  independently. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  assistant 
teachers  of  Spanish-speaking  3-year-olds«  are  the  intended 
users  and  beneficiaries. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Preservice  training  goals  are:^  ( 1 )  To  tram  the  teacher  in 
setting  up' a  preschool  classroom  for  maximum  program 
effectiveness;  (2)  tOMnstruct  the  teacher  in  methods  of 
demonstrating  and  teaching  with  classroom  materials  and 
equipment,  ('3)  to  develop  teacher  skills  in  classroom 
assessment  of  children's  learning,  (4)  to  demonstrate  and 
simulate  ways  of  instructing  young  children,  and  (5)  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  planning,  scheduling,  and  managing 
classroom  activities.  ' 

Inservice  training  goals  are.  (1)  To  mstruct  the  teacher  in 
ways  of  identifying  and  assisting  children  who  demonstrate, 
problems  in  learning,  (2)  to  develop  the  teacher  awareness 
of  the  ways  children  learn  from  modeled  behavior,  (3)  to 
develop  teacher  awareness  of  the  effect  of  negative  and 
positive  expectations  on  the  behavior  of  children,  and  (4) 
to  further  develop  the  teachers  abilit)  to  maximize  the 
learning  which  can  occur  through  the  use  of  classroom 
materials. 
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PATTI'RNS  OF  USE 

The  prcscrvicc  training  manuals  arc  designed  to  be  used 
with  the  accompanying  filmstrips  in  a  preservice  .workshop 
conducted  by  the  supervisor.  The  .preservice  training  model 
provided  in  the*$upervisor's  manual  details  essential 
.  activities  although  the  \ittual  structure  of , the  workshop  is 
left  to  the  supervisor. 

The  inservice  manuals  are  designed  to  be  used  as  part  of 
a  continuing  program  of  teacher  training,  the  specific 
application  of  which  is  a  supervisor)  function. 

ASSESS\fENT  PROVISIONS. 

.  There  is  no  formal  testing.  Teacher  evaluation  is  an 
ongoing  part  of  thiv  Supervisor's  activities  with  observational 
checklists  provided.        «  .  /  . 

The  preservice  training  model  workshop  is  heavily      ,  ^ 
performance  based  in  its  methods  and  objectives. 
Participants  are  expected  not  merely  to  read  about  and 
discuss  their  roles  in  the^program,  but  also  to  show  that 
they  understand  and  can  perform  the  behaviors  associated 
with  thosp  roles.  They  practice  teaching  lessons,  giving 
equipment  demonstrations,  making  out  schedules,  planning 
related  activities,  making  smooth  transitions,  and  setting  up 
their  classrooms.  % 

The  supervisor's  manual  contains  mastery  questions  to 
assess  the  teacher's  understanding  of  the  material 
presented.  It  also  contains  guidelines  for  observing  and 
evaluating  teacher  classrooiu^performanqe  and  for  providing 

-  feedback  and  guidance. 

<->  * 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  preservice  workshop  requires  a  minimum  of  5  da>s, 
6  hours  per  da>,  Inservice  training  is  an  ongoing  activit> 
consisting  .of  2  to  3  houfs  of  training  per  week  throughout 
the  school  year*  In  addition,  the  teacher  assistant  teacher  ^ 
team  should  have  a  miniinum  of  45  minutes  each  day  to 
plan  for  the  following  day.  * 


During  the  first  part, of  the  year,  the  supervisor  visits  the 
classrooms  approximately  ^-1/2  to  3  hours  per  week  to 
observe. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  requirements  for  effective  presentation  and'  use  of 
the  staff  development  product  are  as  follows: 

L  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly 
recommended*  that  I  fiilMime  supervisor  be  assigned  for 
each  10  classrooms  to  assist  with  regular  and  continuous 
staff  development.  [ 

2.  The  local  supervisor  will  participate  in  a  7-  to  10-day 
preservice  workshop  for  supervisors,  designed  specifically  to 
train  them  to  install  the  program  and  to  conduct  preservice 
and  inservice  teacher  tr^iining.  * 

3.  A  '5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  will  be  held 
at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 

4.  Staff  development  supervisors  should  spend 
approximately  11/2  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms. 

.5.  Teachers  should  be  given  2  or  3  hours  per  week  for 
inservice  training,  as  well  as  daily  planning  time 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
« 

No  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to  teachers  or  children 
resulting  from  the  use  of  staff  development  activities  were 
reporte'd.  '  t 

All  materials  in  the  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program, 
Level  /,  including  the  staff  development  materials,  were 
designed  to  be  relevant  to  the  cultural,  social,  and 
linguistic  experiences  of  Spanish  speakers.  \i  is  recognized, 
however,  that  teachers  may  or  may  not  share  these 
experiences,  and.  the  teacher  materials  do  not  assume  a 
particular^background  or  heritage.  The  generic  "she''  iS 
used^to  refer  to  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor,  and  "he'' 
*  is*,used  to  refer  to  the  child. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^  4 


Required  hums 

Quantity  Needed 

4 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

R^lacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Site  staff  development  munuals,  rapf^s  and 
filmstrips 

1  set  per  site 

"X  81.00 

Reusable 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals  (not 
IntluiliTi'g  Ilaso  a  Paso  or  Home  Activities 

1  set  *per  teacher 

39,15 

Reusable 

for  I\jreHts) 

Ihso  a  Paso  3  records  and  iiumul 

1  set  per  teacher 

17.00 

Reusable 

lllVILOPKt/AUTHOR: 

Sowtbwest  EducatioAal  Development  Laboratory 
2liEMt7tbSt 
.  AiHtiii.  Tex:  79701  *i. 

Slttri  Nefller,  Program  Director  - 
'loyce  Evans,  Profram  Coordinator 

AVAILAIILITY 

♦ 

Complete  Staff  Devebpment  materials  are  available  as 
•  part  of  the  BUingimt  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  /,  as, 
well  as  separately. 

The  product  was  copyrighted  in  1973  by  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It  becomes  public « 
domiUn  m  I97S.  It  is  avaHal^le  from  the 
publisher/alstributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003^ 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 


(  ' 

INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  i 
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.  1  program  iksi^ncd  to  he  used  by  pan'nhuit  home  to 
reinforce  the  materkh  used  hy  ajiihlren  in  school 


J 


The  parent  involvcmcnl  product  is  comprised  of  the  following  materials;  A  teacher's 
manual,  SLhool  and  After^  Parents  Help^  a  jllmstrip  with  audio  recording,  "School  and  After. 
Parents  Help/'  and  a  parents  manual.  Home  Actixities  for  Parents,  containing  more  than  100* 
individual  learning  activities  wjitten  In  Spanish  and  English. 

Recent  work  with  low-incoma  parents  indicates  that  they  are  no  less  cpnccrncd  about 
their  children's  education  than  are  more  advantaged  parents.  Because  of  their  limited 
edugalion,  re:  )urces,  and  power  in\tlie  community,  low-income  parents  often  do  not  know 
how  to  maximize  their  children's  educational  experiences.  T\yi  parent  involvement  product  is 
designed  to  assist  parents  in  these  areas  by  involving  pafentjy  as  par^iers  in  the  task  of 
helping  children  reach  their  potentials.  Parent  involvljrtient  provides  information  and 
resourced  that  will  help  parents  to  accomplish  this  task  successfully. 

The  materials  are  designed  for  use  at  home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  have  learned 
in  school.  Parents  learn  specific  skills  so  that  they  feel  secure  in  their  own  knowledge"  and 
develop  a  greater  interest  in  their  children's  work.  Td  develop  vocabularies  and  concepts' 
ahc^iugh  communication,  parents  are  encouraged  to  emphasize  conversation  with  their 
children.  The  importance  of  language  and  communication  with  adults  as  the  basis  for^ 
intellectual  development  is  stressed.  *  / 

More  than  100  individual  parent,  activities  include  pictures,  games,  and  »stories  which  can 
be  used  easily  in  the  home.  Normal  situations  are  emphasized— cooking  dinner  ojr  j^valkihg  to 
the  bus  stop  can  be  turned  mto  educational  experiences.  The  product  seeks  to  establish  ih 
the  parents  a  positive  expectation  of  the  child's  ability  to  achieve.  This  can  greatly  acfcclcratc 
success  at  school.      ^  , 


-1 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  product  has  two  major  functions  or  elements.  The 
finst  element  is  carried  out  b>  the  teacher,  .supervisor*  or 
parent  involvement  agent  to  insure  that  the  goals  of  the 
program  are  met.  These  activities  include,  ( Ij  Making 
home  visits  to  meet  the  children  and  the  parents  before 
school  bcgms,  (2)  conducting  an  orientation  meeting  at 
Tlschool^for  parents,  (3)  organizing  a  p.jrept  advisory 
committee  (PAC)»  ('4)  involving  pa^rents  in  classroom 
observation,  (5)  involving  parents  as  partiGi()ants  in  ^ 
classroom  activities,  and  (6)' involving  parents  in  field  trip 
activities.  '  Q  . 

Thcjsecond  clement* is  designed  to  help  parents  become 
more  effective  teachers  of  their  preschool  children.  The 
'  purpose  of  this  element  is  to  develop  the  parents* 
awareness  of  their  teat!tring  roles  and  to  Encourage  their 
participation  in  the  formal  education  of  their  children 

^\ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

Three-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children  and  their  • 
parents  are  the  intended  users  and  beneficiaries. 

Although  JtJ^igned  primarily  for  3  yct^r  old  Spanish 
5pcaking  children  and  their  parents,  the  program*  has 
been  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers  rate 
use  with  English  speakers  as  "successful.'* 


also 
its 
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GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)**  ' 

The  parent  involvement  product  has  three  goals.  ^(1)  To 
initiate  and  maintain  positive  attitudes,  interaction,  and 
understanding  between  homel  and  .school  regarding  early 
childhood  education  and  parent  invfclvcmcnt;  (2)  to  ^ 
increase  the  parents*  knowledge  of  cbmmunUy  resources 
and  facilities  ;md,*ho\v  these  can  be  used  to  help  meet  their 
needs,  and  (3)  to  inform  the  parents  of  their  children's 
learning  experiences  in  school. 

•  •  » 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

I 

Unit  packets  are  sequential  and  cumulative,  providing  a 
-complete  program.  The  activities  may  also  be  used 
indep'endcntly.  *  .  . 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

Thcfc  is  no  formal  testing.  The  home  activities  that  the 
parent  performs  with  the  child  reinf(^rce  what  the  child  has 
learned  at  school.^^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

i  Each  home  activity  m  the  parent  manual  requires  < 
approXmiately  10  15  minutes  to  complete.  The.  parents  are 
free  to  spend  the  amount  of  time  they  feel  is  necessary  for 
each  activity., The  home  activities  continue  throughout  the 
school^  year. 
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The  parent  advisory  comniittce  niccts  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year 

IMPLEMENTATlON^PROCEDUitES  i 

Strategies  for  implementation  of  the  parent  involvement 
product  include: 

1,  Home  vishs  made  by  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
involvcme^\t  agent. 

2.  Orientation  meeting  for  parents  conducted  at  the* 
school 

3>  Organizing  a  parent  advisory  committee, 

4.  Involvement  of  parents  in  classroom  observation. 

5.  Involvement  of  parents  as  participants  ^in  chissropm 
activities. 

6.  Involvement  of  parents  in  field  trip  activities, " 

7.  Conductmg  an  orientation  to  the  parent  eclucation 
element. 

8.  Giving  demonstration  sessions  for  home  activities. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  home  activities  for  parents  is^esigned  to  be 
imkUimented  by  a  teaclier  in  a  bilingual  preschool  program 
for  u-year-old  children. 

ASSURANCESjAfSDjCLAIMS 

'  •There  have  been  no  repyrts  of  harm  or  damage  to 
children  or  families  caused  by  the  use  of  these  materials. 
*  The  materials  have  b.een  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bilifmual  Early  Childhood  Prograniy  Level  /,  but  examination 
of  the  aC:tiviti6s  suggests  that  they  are  applicable  to  a 
variety,  of  settings.  The  materials' are  designed  for  use  with 
Spanish*speaKing  families*,  and  no  data  are  available  either 
to  support  or 'discourage  their  use  with  EnglisH-speaking 
families."  T\)c  materials  do  not  appear  to  promote  any 
socii^l,  sexual^  or  racial  biases;  and  no  complaints  of  this 
'  nature  have  been  received.  The  printed  materials  use  the 
generic  '*he.*'      '         .  -  » 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Co5i  per  Item  ip 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DifTcrcnn^ 
from  Distributor 


Teacher  staff  development  manuals  I  set  per  teacher 

Home  activities  for  .parents  1  per  family 


32,00  Reusable 
6,00        Consumable  ySarly 


'  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

/    Southwest  Educational  Development  Lahpratory 
*    211  East  7th  St.  '  > 

Austin,  Tex.  7&701 

»  >  • 

•  *    Shaft  Nedlcr,  Program  Director 
,  Joyce  Evans,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

Parent  Involvement  materials  are  available  as  part  of  the 
Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  y  Level  /,  as  well  as 
''separately. 

The  product  was  copyrightedsin  19'73  by  Southwest 
J   Educational  Developnjent  ^Labomory.  It  becomes  public 
.  domain  in  1978.  U  if  available  from  the 
publisher/distributor;  ' 

.  National*  Educational  Laboratories  Put^Iish'ers,  Inc. 
P.O.' Box.  1003  .  " 

Austin,  Tex.v78767  ' 
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J       -         A  coniprcliaisive  Uwnin^  sysu^nrfiyr  •/-lr<;^<)^/  ^  ^ 

lutrcm         \  -  '  '  , 

-    ■        /-C  ■'  ■  .  •  ■ 

The  Bilin^uhl  Early  Childlwod  Program  (BECP)»  Level  II,  is  a  comprehensive  learning 
system  for  4-yeiK-old  Spanish-speaking 'Children,  tficir  teachers  and  parents.  It  is  part  of  a  2- 
or  3-year  sequential  ca/Iy  childhood  program  developed  by  the  Southwest  Educational 
Development  Laboratory^ (SEDL).  The  three  products  of  the  learning  j»ystem  are:  Materials,  • 
staff  developniem,  and  parental  involvement  n^alerials.  The  Level  II  instructional  materials 
coihain  25  instructional  unit^j^lijch  include  six  kinds  of  activities— visual,  auditory,  motor, 
idijas  and  concepts  (c'ognitive),  syntax  of  English,  and  English  vocabulary.  The  activities  are 
carefully  sequenced  and  integrated  to  complement  and  reinforce  each  other  by  relating  to 
the  unit  topic  or  to  a  particular  skill.  Each  gnit  includes  20  to  35  lessons  and  activities, 
teacher  guidebooks,  materials  and  media  required  for  the  activities,  and  cur^iculunjtbased 
unit  and  mastery  tests.  Each  instructional  unit  is  built  around  a  single  theme  such  as  body 
awareness  or  community  helpers  and  is  designed  to  relnte  meaningfully  to  the  children's 
previous  experiences  while  expanding  their  skills  and  abilities  in  new  situations.  The  program 
also  provided  for  relating  the  children's  learning  to  their  home  situations  through  home 
activities  and  materials  for  use  by^parents.  Staff  Development  provides  preserviee  and 
inserv^cc  training  for  teachers  in  the  principles  of  classroom  management,  teachjng  strategies, 
effective  use  of  materials  and  equipment,  testing,  and  working  with  parents.  The  tdtal 
package  provides  a  comprehensive  framework  within  which  children  can  develop  their  skills 
and  abilities  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  parents  can  be  involved  in  the  educational  process, 
and  teachers  can  expand  their  teaching  skills.  •  *  i 

The  BECP,  Level  I!  is  a  developmental  program  concerned  with  the  general  cognitive^,  * 
psychomotor,  and  affective  stages  common  to  all  children.  The  activities  begin  with  lower 
order  skills  and  proceed  systematically  ^to  higher  level  tasks.  Spanish  is  the  language  of 
tnstruction  for  the  first  part  of  the  program,  and  Spanish  continues  to  be  used  throughout 
the  program.  Once  the  children  have  mastered  concepts^and  skills  in  Spanish,  the  same 
concepts  are  systematically  introduced  in  English.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
'.small  groups  which  cycle  through  alternating  periods  of  direct  instruction,  assigned 
independent  activities^  and  self-selected  activities.  Classroom  arrangement  and  management 
are  integral  to  the  program,  and  guidelines  and  procedures  for  arrangement  and  management 
are  provided  in  Staff  Development.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  used  by  a  bilingu4l 
teacher  and  a'ssistant  teacher.  Activities  and  procedures  have  been  designed  to  promote 
*  satisfying  interactions  between  teacher  and  learner  so  the  children  can  develop  their  full 

*  ^     intellectual  and  personal  potentials  and  can  learn  to  function  comfortably  and  competently  in 

two  languages.  ^  ,  ,  / 

Teacher  guidebooks  in  both  English  and  Spanish  are  provided,  and  the  recommended 
language  of  instruction  is  specified  for  each  lesson.  Instructional  units  contain  such 
multimedia  materials  as  puz2les,  transparencies,  filmstrips.  records,  games,  line  drawings,  and 
photographs.  They  also  include  curriculum-based  unit  mastery  tests  that  enable  teachers  to 
*^  monitor  the  children's  progress. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  •  Staff  Development  provides  for  a  comprehensive 

^.  ,     c  .u    ncrf^D  I      1  11  preserviee  teacher  training  workshop  and  for  continuing 

The  three  parts  o  the  BECP  Level  II  are  igftructional  P      .     ^  ^^^^^^^  manuals,^jome  accompanied  by 

materials,  staff  development  and  parent  involvement.  filmstrips.  form  the  basic  materials 'for  staff  development, 

-  The  instructional  materials  arc  organf/xdmto  25  Extensive  materials  are  also  provided  for  administrators  and 

instructional^  units  built  Jiround.ii  single  theme  or  topic,  supervisors 

Each  unit  contains  20-35  planned  actji^^ties  designed  to  • 

teach  the  6  instructional  elements,  visual,  auditory,  motor,  Through  parent  involvement,  the  program  relates  school 

ideas  and  concepts,  syntax  of  English,  and  building  learning  to  the  home  and  involves  the  dhildren's  parents  in 

vocabulary.  80S  educational  process.  School  and  After:  Parents  Help  (a 
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iTianaal  for  the  teacher >  and  Home  Activities^  for  Parents 
(over  100  learning  activities  to  be  conducted  at  home  and 
g<:i.red  to  the  BECP,  Level  H  curriculum  activities) 
comprise  the  parent  involvement  materials.  / 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

For  instructional  materials,  intended  users  are  4-ydar  old 
Spanish-speaking  children  from  low-income  families.  Four- 
year-olds  ^'ho  have  completed  the  BECP»  Level  i  (for  3- 
year-olds)  may  complete  the  early  units  more  quickly  than 
entering  4-year-olds. 

For  staff  developnient,  bilingual  teachers  and  as<^istant 
teachers  who  are  using  the  BECP,  Level,  II  curriculum  are 
the  intended  users.  Staff  development  activities  are  - 
conducted  by  the  supervisor, 

'  ^For  parent  involvement,  parents  and  other  family  . 
members  whose  phildren  are  enrolled  in  the  BECP,  Level 
n  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  arc:  (I)  To  develop  the  child's  sensory- 
perceptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop, the  child*s  language  skills 
in  both  English  and  Spanish,  (3)  to  develop  the  child's 
thinking  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help^lhe  child 
develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  •     ^  . 

In  all  it,s  aspects  the  BECP,  Level  II  moves  sequentially 
/rom  what  the  children  know  to  what  they  do  not  know. 
Language  and  concept  development  are  systematically 
incorporated  throughout  each  instructional  element. 
Concepts  appear  first  in  Spanish,  then  in  English;  content 
begins  with  concrete  objects,  moves  to  pictures  and  two-  ^ 
dimensional  representations,  and  concludes  with  the  use  of 
words  only.  Within  each  ,skiirievel,  the  children  build 
gradually,  in  small  steps,  adding  new  skills  or  learning  new 
applications  for  skills  acquired  in  other  cootexts.  Because 
of  the  systematic  buildup  and  integration  of  skills,  it  is 
*c*sential  that  the  instructional  units  be  presented  in  order. 

The  .program  cannot  be  implemented  effectively  without 
die  staff  development  iiidterials.  The  5-day  preservice 
workshop  is  essential,  along  with  continuing  teacher 
training  provided  in  the  teacher  manuals.  Details  of  teacher 
training  are  left  to  the  supervisor. 

The  parent  involvement  materials  are  implemented  by 
(he  classroom  teacher  with  assistance  from  the  supervisor. 
Use  of  this  prpduct  is  optional. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

"  For  instructional  materials,  curriculum-based  criterion 
referenced  unit  and  mastery  tests  are  provided  tp  enable 
the  teacher  to  monitor  each  child's  profress. 

For  staff  development,  mastelry  questions  keyed  to  each 
teacher's  manual  are  provided  as  a  guide  to  reading  and  to 
enable  the  supervisor  to  assess  teachers*  understanding  of 
the  materials. 

For  parent  involvement,  no  provisions  are  made  for 
assessment. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

For  instructional  materails,  the^curriculum  is  an  all-day 
program  for  1  school  year.  Adaptation  is  provided  for  1/2- 
day  programs  which  may  not  complete  all  25  units.  The 
curriculum  has  also  been  used  in  migrant  programs  which 
3o  not  meet  for  I  complete  school  year. 

For  staff  development,v5  days  is  the  absolute  minimum 
for  the  preservice  training;  10  'or  more  days  is 
*  recommended.  In  addition,  at  least  2  hours  per  week  of 
inservice  training  is  recommended.  Teachers  also  require. at 
least  45  minutes  per  day  for  planning  and  preparation. 

For  parent  Involvement,  no  provisions  are  made  for 
a.ssessment. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURE  . 

1   No' more  than  20  children  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
class, 

*2.  Children  should  be  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  * 

3,  The  dominant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class 
should  be  Spanish,  (The  activities  may  be  taught  in  either 
EngHsh  or  Spanish,  but  their  sequencing  and  difficulty  may 
not  jbe  appropriate  for  native  English  speakers.) 

4,  Each  class  mwst  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

.  5,  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  I  full-time  supervisor 
be  ^assigned  for  each  10  classrooms. 
6/ The  local  supervisors  should  participate  in  a  7-.  to  10- 
\  day  preservice  workshop  designed  to  train  them  to  install 
the  program  and  to  conduct  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training.  * 

7.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  should  be 
held  at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 
Materials  for  the  workshop  are  provided. 

8  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hpurs  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms. 

9  Two  to  three  hours  per  week  should  be  allotted  for 
tfeacher  inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day 
for  planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must  be  scheduled 
so  the  teaching  team  can  plan  together. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  instructional  materials  part  is  designed  to  be  taught 
by  a  professional  and  a  paraprofessional,  both  of  whom  are 
bilingual.  Parent  involvement  is  also  implemented  by  this 
teaching  team. 

Staff  development  is  implemented  by  a  supervisor.  It  is 
recommended  that  staff  development  supervisors  obtain  the 
site  staff  development  materials  and  attend  a  workshop' 
for  supervisors  conducted  by  the  publisher. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

There  have  been  rfo  reports  or  complaints  of  harm  or 
damage  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  BECP,  Level  II 
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on  standardized  tests.  ntTT^ 
No  complaints'rdating  to  social,  sexual,  ^^cal,  or  oOTer 

ha"  iSed       rcv,>cd  published  program  w,th  no 
developer  intervention. 

.^Sdren  enrolled  in  field  test  classes  '"^^e  significant 
gdt,s  on  curricolum.based  criterion-referenced  tests^  Th.s 
was  true  for  til  instrictional  elements  except  auditory 

Proiec"  children  also-'made  significant  P-«"!;!°-P°;; 
Project  en  ^      ,        eneral  cognitive  abilities. 

ireThirdrrarso  were  administered  an  attitude  inventory 


designed  ^^^^^^  by  the 

responded  ^^^^if '4,  "^^^  j^'^ V;estionnaire  administered  to 
S  tS  teXs^cS:  with  few  exceptions  general 

H?^-:^r»"e.^^^^^^ 

^rr-re^^/^-Tr 

Ltet'M  y^irred'th:  c'u'rriculum  content,  based  upon 
da    fl'the  curriculum-based  -itsrion-referenc  tests^ 

The  BECP  Level  ll.curriculum  was  developed  according 
,0  th    product  development  process  "-^^^^^  f  <VlTrUess 
Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL)  This  p  oeess 

been  tested  over  a  4.year  period  in  a  total  of  416 

"ThTrECP  Level  11  curriculum  is  the  only  replicable, 
c;rpreSe^in         program  presently  available  for  4- 

year-olds. 
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Required  Hems 


Complete  classroom  set- 

m£i>^nf^f-"'"^  "manuals,  spirit 
•  "'""""Ps.  records,  teacher 

activities  for  parents,  Paso  a  Paso 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals  . 

Site  staff  development  manuals,  tapes 
and  filmstrips*  ^  ' 

//oOT<?  Aclh'iiies  for  Parents 
English  instructional  manuals 
Spanish  instructional  manuals 
/fa^o  a  fi,to  (records  and  manual) 
•Not  included  in  classroom  set. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Neeaed 


J  per  classroo 


J  per  she 
^  per  family 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


39.15 
"si. 00 

6.00 
60.00 
54,00 
12.75 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost  * 


420.00  Reusable 


Reusable  ' 
l^cusable 

^Consumable  yearly 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


CdordiiuMor 


Aittttfi,  Tex.  78767 
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PROGRAM  (BECP;,  LEVEL  II 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


A  devehpmentaUy  oriented  program  concerned  with  master' 
of  skills  and  concepts  among  4-ycar'Old  Spanish-speaking 
children 
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The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  II,  Instructional  Materldls  (BECP).  guides 
arc  designed  for  use  with  4-year-old  Sp^mish-speaking  children.  The  program  i?  ^ 
developmentally  oriented,  and  is  concerned  with  the  general  cognitive,  psychomotor,  and 
affective  stages  common  to  all  children.  It  emphasizes  mastery  of  skills  and  concepts  in  six 
major  areas— visual,  auditory,  motor,  ideas  and  concepts,  syntax  of  English,  and  vocabulary. 
Activities  involving  these  content  or  skill  areas  are  organized  into  25  instructional  units  built 
around  a  single  theme  or  topic  such  as  "Community  Workers"  and  "Musical  Instruments." 
The  activities  are  carefully  sequenced  and  integrated  to  complement  and  reinforce  each  other 
by  relating  to  the  unit  topic  or  to  a  particular  skill.  Each  unit  includes  20  to  35  lessons  and 
activities,  teacher's  guidebooks  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  materials  .and  media  for  the 
activities,  and  in^tructionally  based  unit  and. mastery  tests.  Unit  topics  are  designed  to  relate 
meaningfully  to  the  children's  previous  experiences  while  expanding  iheir  skills  and  abilities 
.in  new  situations.  Activities  begin  with  lower  order  skills  and  proceed  systematically  to 
higher  level  tasks.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  instruction  for  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
an\i  Spanish  continues  to  be  used  throughout.  Once  the  children  ha\^  mastered  concepts  and 
skills  in  Spanish,  the  same  concepts  are  systematically  introduced  in  English.  The  class  is 
divided  into  three  or  four  small  groups  which  cycle  through  alternating, periods  of  direct 
instruction,  assigned  independent  activities,  and  self-selected  activities.  The  curriculum  is  to 
be  taught  by  a  bilingual  teacher  and  a  bilingual  assistant  teacher.  Activities  and  procedures 
have  been  designed  to  promote  satisfying  interactions  between  teacher  and  learner  so  that 
the  children  can  develop  their  full  intellectual  and  personal  potentials  and^can  learn  to 
function  comfortably  and  competently  in  two  languages. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 

Each  of  the  25  instructional  units  contains  20  to  35 
planned  lessons  and  activities  utilizing  puzzles, 
transparencies,  filmstrips,  audiotapes,  games,  line  drawings, 
posters,  and  photographs.  Unit  content  has  been  designed 
to  build  upon  the  children's  prior  knowledge  while 
introducing  new  concepts.  The  units  familiarize  the  children 
with  concepts  in  several  kinds  of  lessons  and  promote  their 
application  to  various  contexts  to  assure  transfer  and 
generalization  of  {ea?rting.  For  example,  the  concept  of 
color  is  introduced  in  the  visual  element  in  early  units* 
through  simple  matching  exercises.  In  later  units,  color 
labels  are  taught  in  a  strand  of  auditory  activities.  The 
concept  of  color  is  reinforced  in  the  ideas  and  concepts 
element  where  the  children  are  expected^to  describe  or 
classify  objects  according  to  color.  Unit  topics  are  as 
followsr 

'  Unit  1.  School  (la  escuela) 
Unit  2.  Body  awareness  (conciencia  del  "yo"  ffsico) 
Unit  3.  Animals  (animales) 
Unit  4.  Vehicles  (vehiculos) 
Unit  5.  Clothing  (ropa) 

Unit  6:  Musical  instruments  (instrumentos  musicales) 
Unit  7.  Food  (comida) 

Unit  8.  Community  workers  (trabajodores  de  la 

comunidad)  8X2 


Unit  9.  Tools  (herramientas) 
Unit  10.  Family  (la  familia) 
Unit  11.  Buildings  (efiificios) 
Unit  12.  Money  (dinero) 
Unft  13:  Toys  (jugue^es) 
Unit  14.  Furniture  (muebles) 
Unit  15.  Wild  animals  (animales  salvajes) 
Unit  16.  Fish,  birds,  and  insects  (peces,  pajaros,  y 

insectos) 
Unit  17.  Family  (la  familia) 
Unit  18.  Food  (comida) 
*  Unit  19.  Clothing  (ropa) 
Unit  20:  Furniture  (muebles) 
Unit  21.  Tools  (herramientas) 
Unit  22:  Buildings  (edificios) 
Unit  23.  Plants  (plantas) 
Unit'24,  Checlclist  (inventario) 

Unit  25:  Checklist  (inventario)  ^ 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Four-year-old  Spanish  speakers  from  low-income  families 
are  the  intended  users.  Four-year-olds  who  have  completed 
the  BECP,  Level  I  (for  3-year-olds),  may  complete  the 
early  units  more  quickly  than  entering  4-year-olds. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  4-year-old  Spanish- 
speaking  children  and  their  teachers,  the  product  has  also 
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been^  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers  rate  its 
use  with  English  speakers  as  **successful»'*  but  field  test 
data  supporting  this  claim  have  not  been  collected. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  goals  of  this  program  are.  (1)  To  develop  the  child's  - 
sensory-perceptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop  the  child^s 
language  skills  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  (3)  to  develop 
the  child*s  thinking  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help 
the  child  develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PATTERNS  OF  USp 

In  all  its,  aspects  the  BECP,  Level  IL  moves  sequentially 
from  what  the  children  know  to  what  they  do  not  know. 
Language  and  concept  development  is^ystematically 
incorporated  throughout  each  instructional  element. 
,  Concepts  appear  first  in  Spanish,  then  in  English,  content 
begins  with  concrete  objects,  moves  to  pictures  and  two- 
dimensional  representations,  and  concludes  with  the  use  of 
words  only.  Within  each  sk*ill  level,  the  children  build 
gradually,  in  small  step3,  adding  new  skills  or  learning  ivjw 
applications  for  skills  acquired  in  other  contexts.  Because 
of  the  systematic  buildup /and  integration  of  skills,  it  is 
essential  that  the  instructional  units  be  presented  in  o;der. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  BECP,  Level  If,  contains  the  following  curriculum- 
btHcd  criterion-referenccid  tests:  Unit  tests  to  assess  the^  ^ 
child*s  ability  to  meet  the  objectives  of  unit  activities, 
mastery  tests  to  assess  the  child*s  mastery  of  concepts  and 
skills  over  an  8-unit  interval,  and  pretests  and  posttests. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

One  schiiol  year  in  an  all-day  program  is  required. 
Adaptation\is  provided  for  1/2-day  programs  which  may 
nj)t  complete  all  25  units.  The  curriculum  has  also  been 
used  in  nngrant  programs  which  do  not  meet  for  a 
complete  school  year.  ^ 

implementationWocedures 

1.  No  more  than  20  chUdren  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
class.  \ 

2.  Children  should  be  from  econoniicall)  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  | 

3.  The  dominant  language/of  a  majorit)  of  each  class 
should  be  Spanish.  (The  captivities  ma)  be  taught  in  either 
English  or  Spanish,  buMrieir  sequencing  and  difficult)  ma) 
not  be  appropriate  for  native  English  speakers.) 


4.  Each  class  must  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  I  full-time  supervisor 
be  assigned  for  each  10  classrooms. 

6.  The  local  supervisors  should  participate  in  a  7-  to  10- 
day  preservice  workshop  designed  to  train  them  to  install  , 
the  program  and  to  conduct  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training.  ^ 

7.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  should  be 
held  at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 
Materials  for  the  workshop  are  provided. 

8.  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms.  ^ 

9.  Two  to  three  hours  per  week  should  be  allotted  for 
teacher  inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day 
for  planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must  be  scheduled 
so  that  the  teaching  team  can  pjan  together. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  curriculum  requires  a  bilingual  teacher  and  a 
bilingual  assistant  teacher  for  each  classroom  and  a 
supervisor  for  each  10  classrooms. 

-  ASSURANCESnAND  CLAIMS 

The  BECP,  Level  II,  was  tested  over  a  5-year  period  in 
rural  and  urban  classrooqis  in  which  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  homes  were  enrolled.  These  classrooms  included  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families. 
Children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  have  also 
.  participated  in  the  program.  Extensive  feedback  was 
"  collected  from  te.achers,  supervisors,  and  others  working 
with  the  program;  there  have  been' no  reports  of  harm  or 
dimiage  to  children  caused  by  use  of  the  instructional 
materials. 

.  The  instructional  materials  are  designed  to  be  relevant  to 
the  cultural,  social,  and  linguistic  experiences  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children,  particularly  Mexican-American  children 
of  the  Southwest.  The  product  has  also  been  implemented 
in  several  northern 'and  midwestern  cities  where  there  ar(?  a 
large  number  of  Puerto  Rican  children.  Data  have  not  been 
collecled  on  the  use  of  the  program  for  middle-income 
children  or  native  English  speakers.  The  materials  make 
use  of  the  generic  "he*!  to  refer  to  the  child,  and  *'she'*  to 
refer  to  the  teacher. 

The  product  has  been  installed  in  sites  across  the 
countr)  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  developers 
except  for  preservice  training  and  consultation  at  the 
request  of  the  users. 
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Required  Items 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed                   Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Classroom  sctr  English  and  Spanish 

1  per  classroom  of  20 

420.00 

Reusable 

manuals,  spirit  masters,  filmstrips. 

students' 

records,  staff  development  manuals. 

Home  Act  hit  ie$  for  Parents,  Paso  a  Paso 

English  manuals  only 

1  p^  teacfier 

60.00 

Reusable 

Spanish  manuals  only 

1  per  teacher 

54.00 

Reusable 

-  Home  Activities  for  Parents 

1  per  family 

8.00 

Consumable  yearly 

!\isoa  Pan)  0  records  and  manual) 

1  per  teacher 

12.75 

Reusable 

Source  If  Different 
from  Distributor 


Wvslophi/authok:  1        ^  : 

V^/  Sovdiweit  E(hiatfiao«l  DeveliDi^al  Labon^ 


♦  £  211  Ea«  7tliSL 


M,  T«u  78701 


r;  1^         Ptogram  CwwdiwMor 


,.  •^Iht  prodaet  cinkt  a;  1973  ^sipyr^  ^  Southwest 
g^Bdiiarticwai  P»»eiopaM»nt  Labonttory  iad  becooiet  public 
r;4o«aii;fc. \m.XMet  tnm: ;  : 
r  j^IiMiMMl^  B^  Labontorwt  PiMiriien,  Inc^ 

$   P.O.  Imt  1003 
*'  *       t«.  78767  ; 
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BtLINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM  (BECP)    LEVEL  H,  STAFF 
UEVELOPMENl 


A  comprelieiHive  model  for  teacher  training,  both  presennce 
and  inservice 


The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  i)^EC?),  Level  11,  Staff  Development  is  a  comprehensive 
model  for  teacher  training,  both  preservice  and  inservice.  It  contains  five  teacher's  manuals, 
accompanying  filmstrips,  a  supervisor's  manual,  and  an  administrator's  handbook.  Three  of 
the  teacher's  manuals  form  the  basis  for  a  preservice  workshop  conducted  by  the  supervisor.  * 
This  workshop  is  a  comprehensive  introduction  for  new  teachers.  It  includes  filmstrips  which 
demonstrate  model  lessons  and  classroom  arrangements.  The  workshop  is  performance  based,  , 
emphasizing  demonstration,  role  playing,  and  practicing  of  teaching  skills.  The  supervisor's 
manual  contains  detailed  instructions  for  conducting  the  workshop,  including  grouping  and 
pairing  of  teachers,  leading  discussions,  providing  feedback,  and  adapting  the  workshop  to 
meet  the  needs  of  more  experienced  teachers.  The  supervisor's  manual  also  contains 
guidelines  for  implementing  a  bilingual  preschool  program  including  instructions  for  hiring 
and  supervising  teachers,  providing  resources  for  teachers,  observing  in  the  classr9om,  and 
performing  other  administrative  and  supervisory  functions. 

Continuing  inservice  teacher  training  is  provided  through  the  use  of  the  remaining  two 
teacher's  manuals.  These  manuals  cover  such  topics  as  teacher  expectations,  incidental 
learning  and  modeling,  adapting  the  program  to  meet  children's  individual  needs,  and 
effective  use  of  equipment  in  a  bilingual  preschool  program.^  Detailed  instructions  for 
conducting  inservice  training  are  included  In  the  supervisor's  {jianual. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Staff  development  materials  include  sl?)teral  hours  of 
demonstration  filmstrips  on  classroom  and  lesson 
preparation,  lesson  presentation,  and  testing,  plus  the 
following  manuals  and  booklets: 

1.  Administrator's  handbook:  Overview  of  the  program 
and  information  for  superintendents,  principals,  an  i  other 
school  administrators. 

i.  Supervisor's  manual:  How  to  conduct  the 
performance-based  preservice  teacher  training  workshop. 

3.  Preserive  manual—volume  1:  How  the  curriculum 
elements  fit  together,  rationale  ami  goals  underl>ing  the 
entire  program  and  each  of  th<\  inaividual  elements,  general 
program  information,  teacher  roles  and  responsibilit>,  lists 
of  basic  early  clfildhood  equipment. 

4.  Preservice  manual— volume  2.  Detailed  information 
about  small  group  instruction,  sample  visual,  audi^tor>, 
motor,  ideas  and  concepts,  and  s>ntax  of  English  lesson^i, 
how  to  prepare  and  administer  unit  and  master)  tests,  how 
to  use  test  information  to  plan  remedial  teaching;  how  to 
organize  the  classroom  and  plan  activities  so  that  control 
and  discipline  problems  are  minimized. 

5.  Preservice  manual— volume  3.  How  to  set  up  and 
equip  various  learning  centers  m  the  preschool  classroom. 

6.  Inservice  rfltinual— volume  1,  Practical  suggestions  for^ 
setting  up  effective  learning  situations  and  for  responding 
to  children  in  various  situattuns^how  teacher  attitudes  and 
expectations  can  influence  success  and  failure  in  the 
classroom;  how  to  teach  through  example  and  modeling  in 

erIc 


addition  to  more  formal  instruction;  and  what  to  do  when 
a  child  does  not  meet  the  objective  of  a  lesson,' 

7,  Inservice  manual — volume  2.  How  to  demonstrate  the 
uses  of  manipulative  equipment  to  the  children  and  how  to 
help  the  children  learn  to  use  the  equipment  independently. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  , 

Administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  assistant 
teachers  of  Spanish-speaking  4-year-olds  are  the  intended 
users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

Preservice  training  goals  are.  (1)  To  train  the  teacher  in 
setting  up  a  preschool  classroom  for  maximum  program 
effectiveness,  (2)  to  instruct  the^tSacher  in  methods  of 
demonstrating  and  teaching  witi/ classroom  materials  and 
equipr;ient,  (3)  to  develop  teao/ner  skills  in  classroom 
assessment  of  children's  learning  (4)  to  demonstrate  and 
simulate  ways  of  instrucling  young  children,  and  (5)  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  planning,  scheduling,  and  managing 
classroom  activities.  ^  ^ 

Inservice  training  goals  are,  ( I )  To  instruct  the  teacher  in 
ways  of  identifying  and  assisting  children  who  demonstrate 
problems  in  learning,  (2)  to  develop  the  teacher  awareness 
of  the  ways  children  learn  from  modeled  behavior,  (3)  to 
develop  teacher  awareness  of  the  effect  of  negati\e  and 
positive  expectations  on  the  beha\ior  of  children,  and  (4) 
to  further  develop  the  teacher's  ability  to  maximize  the 
learning  which  can  occur  through  the  use  of  classroom 
materials. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Staff  development  is  presented  to  the  school  personnel 
in  two  forms,  as  prescrvice  training  and  as  inservice 
training. 

The  preservice  training  model  has  been  developed  for 
use  in  a  I -week  (5-da>)  workshop  intended  to  help  new 
teachers  make  a  smooth  start.  The  workshop  is  designed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  teachers  have  little  or  no  prior 
knowledge  or  experience  in  the  program.  Emphasis  is 
place'd  on  the 'instructional  model,  rationale,  and  practice 
in  teaching  and  classroom  organization  techniques.  ^ 

The  5-day  workshop  is  an  absolute  minimum  training 
requirement  It  is  used      a  model  only  because  5  days  is 
the  maximum  time  available  for  preservice  training  in  many 
school  districts. 

The  model  workshop  for  new  teachers  has  been  planned 
with  several  criteria  in  mind.  First,  the  workshop  stresses 
the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  preparing  the 
classroom  and  getting  the  school  year  off  lo  a  good  start. 
Knowledge  and  skills  which  will  be  important  later  have 
been  left  for  treatment  during  future  inservice  training. 

The  differing  concerns  of  teachers  with  different  levels^  of 
experience  with  the  product,  have  also  been  taken  into 
account.  Teachers  just  beginning  to  use  the  product  ate  /' 
primarily  concerned  about  what  they  have  to  do  and  how 
they  should  do  it.  Once  they' have 'mastered  the  basic 
instructional  model  and  the  necessary  teaching  techniques, 
they  become  more  concerned  about  the  rationales 
'    underlying  the  techniques  and  about  how  to  adapt  the 
basic  model  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 
Therefore,  the  w'orkshop  concentrates  primarily  on  ' 
presenting  the  basic  model ^nd  on  providing  practice  with 
the  basic  techniques,  leaving  analysis  and  discussion  of 
rationales  and  adaptation  problems  for  later  inservice  . 
meetings  and  workshops.  '  / 

The  preservice  workshop,- is  ordinarily  conducted  by  the 
supervisor,  although  ?^ers  may  also  be  inyolved.  The  term 
"trainer"  is  used  to  reKjjr  to  the  supervisor  or  anyone  else 
who  has  responsibility  for  planning  and  leading  one  ot% 
more  workshop  sessions. 

Two  or  three  hours  per  week  for  inservice  training  is 
strongly  recojnme^ded,  especially  for  new  teachers.  In 
addition,  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  should  have  a 
/ninimum  of  45  minutes  per  day  together  to  plan  their 
activities  for  the  following  day. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  staff  development 
supervisors  spend  approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day 
observing  in  classrooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

ASSES;SMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  Teacher  evaluation  is  an 
ongoing  part  of  the  supervisor^s^activities  with  observational  . 
checklists  provided. 
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The  preservice  training  model  workshop  is  heavily 
perfprmance  based  in  its  methods  and  objectives. 
Participants  are  expected  not  merely  to  read  about  and 
discuss  their  roles  in  the  program,  but  also  to  show  that 
they  understand  and  can  perform  the  behaviors  associated 
with  those  roles.  They  practice  teaching  lessons,  giving 
equipment  demonstrations,  making  out  schedules,  planning 
related  activities,  making  §mooth  transitions,,  and  setting  up 
their  classrooms. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  preservice  workshop  requires  a  minimum  of  5  days, 
6  hours  per  day.  Inservice  training  is  an  ongoing  activity 
consisting  of  2  to  3  hours  of  training  per  week  throughout 
the  school  year.  In  addition,  the  teacher-assistant  teacher 
team  should  have  a  minimum  of  45  minutes  each, day  to 
plan  for  the  following  day.  \ 
The  supervisor  will  visit  the  classrooms  approxima^y 
"1-1/2  to  3  hours  per  week  to  observe  during  the  first 
part  of  the, year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  requirements  for  effective  presentation  and  use  of 
the  staff  development  product  are  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  1  full-time  supervisor  be  assigned  for 
each  10  classrooms  to  assist  with  regular. and  continuous 
staff  development. 

••2.  The  local  supervisor  will  participate  in  a  7-  to  10-day 
preservice  workshop  for  supervisors,  designed  specifically  to 
train  them  to  install  the  program  and  to  conduct  presej;*rice 
and  inservice  teacher  training. 

3.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  will  be  held 
at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 

4.  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approximately  1-1/2.  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms.  ^ 

5.  Teachers^should  be  given  2  or  3  hours  per  week  for 
inservice  training,  as  well  as  daily  planning  time. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to  teachers  or  children 
resulting  from  use  of  the  staff  development  activities  were 
reported. 

All  materials  in  the  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program, 
Level  11,  including  the  staff  development  materials,  were 
designed  to  be  relevant  to  the  cultural,  social,  and 
linguistic  experiences  of  Spanish  speakers.  It  is-  recognized, 
however,  that  teachers  may  or  may  not  share  these 
experiences,  and  the  teacher  materials  do  not  assume  a 
particular  background  or  heritage.  The  generic  "she*'  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor,  and  "he" 
is  used  to  refer  to  the  child. 
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MATERIALS.  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  If  Different 
from  Distributor 


Site  Staff  development  manuals*  tapes,     *  1  set  per  site 
and  nimstrips 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals  (not  I  set  per  teacher 
including  Paso  a  Paso  or  Home  Activities 
for  Parents)  > 

Paso  a  Paso  (3  records  and  manual)  I  set  per  teacher 


81.00  Reusable 
39.15  Reusable 

17.00  Reusable 


:  MVEL0nR/Almi01l^ 

'  '  i  '     ' . 

1^  Smittrarctl  Ediiciitional  Develo()ment  Laboratory 
p,Aiiptk,tw,  78701  '   /  " 

|F  I6yce  ,EvaM»  Plognun  Coordinator 

C  /t^cmj^l^       <itvek>|>nieiii  Wteri^  are  available  at 
^^part  4^  tfe  BUkgutii  Early  ChiUhapd  Program,  Level  //,  as 
!v9eB  ai  aeparafefy.  \     "  '  ^ 

^  v  Tke  pro(i)tict>at  (xypyrifbted  in  1973  by  Southwest 
^  JBchicatMal  Development  Laboratory.  It  becomes  public 
;  <loaiaiR  after  Sq>teinber  1978.  It  is  available. from  the 
imUislier/distribiitor:  ^ 
^  National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers',  Inc. 
c    F.O,  Box  1003 
Austin.  Tex.  78767 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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BltllNJGUAL  tARLY  CHIL[)H(KM') 
PHOC.f^AM  IBECP),  LtVM    II  PAfONT 
IMVOLVtME  fsj  r 


A  set  of  parent  activities  designed  for  use  at  home  to 
reinforce  what  the  children  have  learned  in  school  * 


The  parent  involvement  procluct  is  comprised  of  the  following  materials:  A  teacher*s 
manual,  School  and  After:  Parents  Help,  a  filmstrip  with  audiorecording,  **School  and  After: 
Parents  Help/*  and  a  parent's  manual,  Home  Activities  for  Paretits,  containing  »60  individual 
learning  activities  written  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Recent  work  with  low-income  parents  indicates  that  they  are  no  less  concerned  about 
their  children's  education  than  are  more  advantaged  parents.  Because  of  their  limited 
education,  resources,  and  power  in  the  community,  low^income  parents  often  do  not  know 
how  to  maximize  their  children's  educational  experiences.  The  parent  involvement  product  is 
designed  to^.assist  parents  in  these  area^  by  involving  parents  as  partners  in  the  task  of 
helping  children  reach  their  potentials.  Parent  involvement  provides  information  and 
resources  that  will  help  parents  to  accomplish  this  task  successfully,. 

No  early  childhood  education  program  can  fully  achieve  its  goals  without  support  from 
parents. 

The  materials  are  designed  for  use  at  home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  'have  learned 
in  school.  Parents  learn  specific  skills  so  that  they  feel  secure  in  their  own  knowledge  and 
develop  a  greater  interest  in  their -children's  work.  To  develop  vocabularies  and  concepts 
through  communication,  parents  are  encouraged  to  emphasize  conversation  with  their 
children.  The  importance  of  language  and  conimunication  with  adul<s  as  the  basis  for 
intellectual  development  is  stressed. 

More  than  100  individual  parent  activities  include  picturds,  games,^  and  stories  which  can 
be  used  easily  *in  the  home.  Normal  situations  are  emphasized— cooking  dinner  or  walking  to 
the  bus  stop  can  be  turned  into  educational  experiences.  The  product  seeks  to  establish  in 
the  parents  a  positive  expectation  of  the  child*'s  ability  to'  achieve.  This  can  greatly  accelerate 
success  at  school.  ^ 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  product  has  two  major  functions  or  elements.  The 
first  element  involves  parents  in  the  school  setting  and  is 
carried  out  by  the  teacher,  supervisor,  or  parent 
involvement  agent  to  insure  that  the  goals  of  the  program 
are  met.  These  activities  include;  (I)  Making  home  visits  to 
meet  the  children  and  the  parents  before  school  begins,  (2) 
conducting  an  orientation  mectihg  at  school  for  parents, 
(3)  organizing  a  parent  advisory  committee  (PAC),  (4) 
involving  parents  in  classroom  observation,  (5)  involving 
parents  as  participants  in  classroom  activities,  and  (6) 
involving  parents  in  field  trip  activities. 

The  second  element  is  designed  to  help  parents  become 
more  effective  teachers  of  their  preschool  children.  The 
purpose  of  this  element  is  to  develop  the  parents* 
awareness  of  their  teaching  roles  and  to  encourage  their 
participation  in  the  formal  education  of  their  children. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Five-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children  and  their,  parents 
are  the  intended  users  and  beneficiarjkfsT 

'Although  designed  primarily  for  Syear-old  Spanish 
speaking  children  and  their  parents,  the  program  has  also 
been  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers  rate  its 


use  with  English  speakers  as  "successful,''  but  field  test 
data  supporting  this  claim  have  not  been  collected  due  to 
lack  of  funding, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  '  \ 

The  parent  involvement  product  has  three  Joals,  (I)  To 
initiate  and  maintain  positive  attitudes,  interaction,  and 
understanding  between,  home  and  school  regarding  early 
childhood  education  and  parent  involvement,  (2)  to 
increase  the  parents'  knowledge  of  community  resources 
and  facilities  and  how  these  can  be  used  to  help  meet  their, 
needs,  and  (3)  to  inform  the  parents  of  their  children's 
learning  experiences  in  school. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Unit  packets  are  sequential  and  cumulative,  providing  a 
complete  program.  The  activities  may  also  be  used 
independently. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


ties  that 


There  is  no  formal  testing.  The  home  activities  tfiat  the 
parent  practices  with  the  child  reinforce  what  the  child  has 
learned  at  school. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  home  activity  in  the  parent  manual  requires 
approximately  10-15  minutes  to  complete.  The  parents  are 
free  to  spend  the  amount  of  time  the)  feel  is,nccessar>  for 
each  activity.  The  home  activitiesr  continue  thi^oughout  the 
school  year. 

The  parent  advisory  committee  meets  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year>  '  ^  \ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

^Strategies  for  implementation  of  the  Parent  Iinolvcnient 
product  include:      »  , 

1.  Home  visits  made  by  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
involvement  agent. 

2.  Orientation  mcdling  for  parents  conducted  at  th^- 
school. 

3.  Organi/ing  a  parent  advisory  committee. 

4.  (nvoKcment  of  parents  in  classroom  observaijion. 

5.  Involvement  of  parents  as  participants  in  classroom 
activities.  ^  ' 

6.  Involvement  of  parents  in  field  trip  activities. 


7.  Conducting  an  orientation  to  the  parent  education 
element. 

8.  Giving  demonstration  sessions  for  home  activities. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  home  activities  for  parents  are  designed  to  be 
implemented  by  a  teacher  in  a  bilingual  preschool  program 
for  4-year-old  children. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAlliS 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to 
children  or  families  caused  by  the  use  of  these  materials. 
The  materials  have  been  used  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  II,  but 
examination  of  the  activities  suggests  that  they  are 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  settings.  The  materials  are 
designed  for  use  with  Spanish-speakirig  families,  and  no 
data  are  available  either  to  support  or  discourage  their  use 
with  English-speaking  families.  The  materials  do  not  appear 
to  proniote  any  social,  sexual,  05  racial  biases;  and  ifo 
complaints  of  this  nature  have  been  received.  The  printed 
materials  use  the  generic  **he.** 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMlfiNT 

Required  Items        .  OuanlHy  Needed  Cosl  per  Hem  in  Rcplacemenl  Rale  Source  if  Differeni 

Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 

I'caehcr  staff  dcvclopnicnrmanuals  -  1  set  per  tcachc*"  32.0(1  Reusable 

HomcUtmties  for  Piirems  I  per  family  "  6,00  Consumable  yearly 


DEVELOPEkMUTHO 

Southweit  J^ucational  Development  Laboratory 
2H  Eut/kh  St.  , 
Austin,  Ttx.  78701 

Shari  Nedkr,  Program  Director 
Joyc^  Evans;  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY  -  - 

Parent  Involvement  materials  are.  available  as  part  of  the  ^ 
BUingtml  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  II,  as  well  a$ 
separately.  ./        .  , 

The  prpduct  was  copyrighted  in  1973  by  Southwest  r 
Ecbcatiootl  Development  Laboratory.  It  becomes  public 
domain  fa  1978.  It  is  available  from  the 
'pubiish«r/ditlribiitor.. 

NatioMi  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers^  Inc. 

P.O,  Box  1003  '  .  _ 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 
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A  vofuprchcnsive  learning  systetu  Jjiir  ^-year^old 
SfHinish-spcaking  chihlrcfi  their  tedchenUmd  parents 


The  Bilingiial  I:arly  Childhood  Program  {BIICP); Level  III,  is  a  comprehensive  learning 
system  for  5-year-old  Spanish-spcaking  children,  their  teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  the  final 
part  of    3^year  sequential  early  childhood  product  developed  by  the  Southwest  Educational 
Development  Laboratory  (SEDL).  The  three  components  of'the  learning  system  are: 
Instructional  Materials^  Staff  Development,  and  Parent  ^Involvement.  The  Level  III 
instructional  materials  contain  20  instructional  units  which  include  8  kinds  of  activities: 
Visual,  auditory,  motor,  ideas  and  conc(ipts  (cognitive),  syntax  of  English,  English:vocabulary, 
prcwritiMg,  and  exploring  and  discovering.  The  activities  are  carefully  sequenced  and  \ 
integrated  to  complement  and  reinforce  each  other  by  relating  to  tho  Unit  topic  or  to  a 
particular  skill.  Each  upit  includes  20-35  lessons  and  activities,  teacher  guidebooks,  materials 
and  media  required  for  the  activities,  and  curriculum-based  unit  and  mastery  tests;  Each^ 
mstructional  unit  is  built  around  a  single  theme,  such  as  body  awareness  or  community 
helpei||,  and  is  designed  to  relate  meaningfully  to  the  children's  previous  experiences  while 
expandi^ig  their  skills  and  abilities  in  new  sitiffitions.  The  product  also  provides  for  relating 
the  children's  learning  to  their  home  situations  through  home  activities  and  materials  for  use 
by  parents.  The  staff  devclopmeirt ^component  provides  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
.    teachers  in  the  principles  of  classroom  management,  {caching  strategies,  effective  use  of 
materials  and  equipment,  testing,  and  working  with  parents.  The  total  package  provides  a 
comprehensive  framework  within  which  children  can  develop  their  skills  and  abilities  in 
Spanish  and  English,  parents  can  be  involved  in  the  educational  proiess,  and  teacher^,  can ' 
expand  their  teaching  skills.  ^ 

The  program  is  a  developmental  product  concerned  with  the  general  cognitive,  * 
psychomotor,  and  affective  stages  common  to  all  children.  The  activities  begin  with  lower 
order  skills  and  proceed  systematically  to  higher  level  tasks.  Spanish  is  the  language  of* 
instruction  for  the  first  part  of  the  program,  and  Spanish  continues  to  Be  used  throughout 

program.  Once  the  children  have  mastered  concepts  and  skills  in  Spanish,  the  same 
concepts  are  systematically  introduced  in  English.  The  classes  divided  into  three  or  four 
small  groups  which  cycle  through  alternating  periods  of  direct  instruction,  assigned 
ir\c|ependent  activities,  and  self-selected  activities.  Classroom  arrangement  and  management 
are  integral  to  the  program,  ajid  guidelines  and  procedures  for  arrangement  and  management  ' 
are  provided  in  the  staff  development  component.  The  instructional  materials  are  designed  to 
be  used  by  a  bilingual  teacher  and  a  bilingual  assistant  teacher.  Activities  and  procedurts 
have  been  designed  to  promote  satisfying  interactions  between  teacher  and  learner  so  that 
tlje  children  can  develop  their  full  intellectual  and  personal  potentials  and  can  learn  to 
function  comfortably  and  competently  in  two  languages.  x 

Teacher  guidebooks  in  both  English  and  Spanish  are  provided',  and  the  recommended  ' 
language  of  instruction  is  specified  for  each  lesson.  Instructional  units  contain  such 
multimedia  materials  as  pu/zles.  transparencies,  filmstrips;  records,  games,  line  drawings,  and 
photographs.  They  also  include  curriculum-based  unit  mastery  tests  that  enable  teachers'to 
monitor  the  children's  progress. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  three  products  of  the  Bdmgual  Early  Chddhuod 
Program,  Level  II!  are  instructional  materials,  staff* 
development,  and  parent  involvement. 

The  instructional  materials  are  organized  into  20 
instructional  units  built  around  a  single  theme  or  topic. 
Each  unit  contains  from  20  to  30  planned  activities 
designed  to  teachMhe  8  instructional  elements:'* Visual, 
auditory,  motor,  ideas  and  cpncepts,  syntax  of  English, 
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building  vocabulary,  prcwriting,  and  exploring  and 
discbvering  The  materials,  include  the  followmg  unit  topics. 
Unit  I:  School  (Lji  escuela) 
Unit  2:  School  Safety  (Seguridad  en  la  escuela) 
Unit  3.  Community  Helpers  (Ayudantes  de  la 
comunidad) 

Unit  4.  Community  Helpers  (Ayud'antes  de  la 
comunidad) 

Unit  5.  Bod>  Awareness  (Conciencia  del  ''yo'*  fisico) 
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Unit  6:  Body  Senses  (Los  sentidos  del  cuerpo^ 
Unit  7:  Clothing  (Ropa) 
•    Unit  8:  Food  (Comida) 
Unit  9:  Health  (La  salud) 
Unit  10:  Toys' (Juguetes) 
Unit  II:  Family  (La  fimiilia) 

Unit  12.  Cl*is>s>r^>^>n*  Environment  (Ambicntc  dc  la  bala  de 
clase)        \  •  * 

Unit  13:  Toys  (Juguetes)  ^ 
Unit  14:  Transportation  (Transportacioo) 
Unit  15:  Materials  (Materiales)  ^ 
Unit  16:  Plants  (Plantas) 
Unit  17:  Animals  (Animales) 
Unit  18:  School  (La  escucla^) 
Unit. 19:  Self-Awareness  (Conciencia  de  si  niisnio) 
Unit  20:  Checklist  (Inventano) 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 
Curriculum— 5-yoar-old  Spanish-speaking  children  from 

low  income  fanfilies  who  have, completed  the  BECP?  level 

III%r  4-year-plds.  A  separate  program  (Bilingual  K)  is 

available  for  entering  5-year-olds. 
Staff  Development— Bilingual  teachers  and  assistant  * 

teachers  who  are  using  .the  BECP»  level  III  instructional 

materials.  Staff  development  activities  are  conducted  by  the 

supervisor.  , 

.  Parent  Involvemenl-«-Parents  and  other  family  membprs 
whose  childrep  are  enrolled  in  the  BECP,  level  III. 

"  GOAL(S)  OR  .PURI>OSE(S) 

The  /iiajor  goals  of  (he  program  are:  ( I )  To  develop  the 
child's  sensory-perceptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop  Hie'^child^s 
language  skills  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  C^)  to  develop, 
the  child  s  thinking  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help 
thj:  child  develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.  In  all  its  aspects,  ihe  program  moves  sequentially  from 
what  the  children  know  to  what  they  do  not  know 
Language  and  concept  development  is  system:Uically 
*   incorporated  throughout  each  instructional  e^fement. 
Concepts  appear  first  in  Spanish,  then  in  English;  content 
begins  with  cpncrete  objects,  moves  to  pictures  and  two- 
dimensional  representations,  and  concludes*  with  the  use  of 
words  only.  Within  each  skill  level,  the  children  build 
gradually,  in  small  steps,  adding  new  skills  or  learning  new 
applications  for  skills  acquired  in  other  contexts.  Because 
of  Ihc  systematic  buildup  and  integration  of  skills,  it  is 
essential  thata^e  instructional  units  be  presented  in  order. 

The  programSannot  be  implemented  effectively  without 
the  staff  development  product.  The  5-day  preservice 
workshop  is  essential  along  with  continuing  teacher  training 
provided  in  the  teacher's  manuals.  Details  of  teacher 
training  are  left  to  the  supervisor. 

The  parent  involvement  product  is  implemented  by  the 
classroom  teacher  with  assistance  from  the  supervisor.  Use 
of  this  product  is  optional.  I 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS     .  , 

Instructional  Matcrials—Curricujum-based,  criterion-  ^ 
referenced  unit  and  mastery  tests  are  provided  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  monitor  each  child's  pK)gress. 

Staff  Development— Mastery  questions  keyed  to  each 
Jeacher's  manual  are  provided  as  a  guide  to  reading. and  to 
enable  the  supervisor  to  assess  teachers'  understanding  of 
the  materials.  .         ^  ' 

Parent  Involvement— There  \\tc  no  provisions  for 
assessment." 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  *" 

Instructional  Materials-— 'I  school  7ear  in  an  all-day 
program.  Ad;iptation  is  provided  for  half-day  programs 
which  may  npt  complete  all  20,  units:  The  curriculum  fPas 
also  been  used  in  migrant*  programs  which  do  not  meet  for 
a  complete  school  yeUr. 

Staff  Development— Five  days  is  the  absolute  minimum 
for  the  preservice  training;  10  or  more  days  are 
recommended.  In  addition,  at  least  2  hours  per  week  of 
insorvice  training  is  recommended.  Teachers  also  require  at 
Iciist  45  minutes  per  day  for  planning  and  preparation.  w» 

Parent  InyolvemQnt— There  is  no  time  requiremejit.  Home  ' 
activities  take  from  10  to  15  minutes.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

1.  Not  more  lhan'25  children  should  be  enrolled  in  each 
class.-  f 

2.  Children  should  be  from  economically  disTidvantaged 
'backgrounds. 

3.  The  dominant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class 
should  be  Spanish.  (The  afctivities  may  be  taught  in  either 
English  or  Spanish,  but  their  sequencing  and  difficulty  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  native  English  speaker?.  J 

4.  Each  class  must  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
teacher,  both  of  wh6m  should  be  bilingual. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  tliai  I  full-time  supervijipr 
be  assigned  for  each  10  classrooms. 

6.  The  local  supervisors  will  participate  in  a  7-  to  10-day 
preservice  worksh(^  designed  to  train  them  to  install  the 
program  and  to  conduct  preservice  and  inservice  teac^ier 
training.  ^  ,* 

7.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  should  be 
heldlTl  each  site  before  instilfctional  activities  begin. 
Materials  firMhe- workshop  are  provided. 
I  8,  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  (liiy  observing  in 
classrooms. 

9.  Two  to  three' hours  per  wc<5k  should  be  allotted  for 
teacher'inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day 
for  planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must*be  scheduled 
so  that  the  teaching  team  can  plan  together. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  BEC7P,  level  III  is. designed -lo  be  taught 'by  a 
professional  teacher  and  a  paraprofessional  assistant 
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teacher,  both  of  whojn  are  bilingual  The  parent 
uivolvenient  product  Is  also  implemented  by  this  teaching' 
team. 

The  staff  development  product  is  implemented  b>  a 
supervisor  of  teachers.  Field  test  supervisors  have  a  variety 
of  backgrounds  and  training.  It  is  recommended  that  staff 
development  supervisors  obtain  the  site  staff  devclopincnt 
materials  and  attend  a  workshop  for  supervisors. conducted 
by  the  publishijr. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAiMS  ,  . 

Assurances' 

There  have  been  jieithcr  r^^ports  nor  complaints  oPharm 
or  damage 'resulting  from  the  use  of  the  iJECP,  level  III 
curriculum  This  assurance  is  supported  b>  feedback  fi'om 
teachers  in  34  field  test  classrooms  and  from  field  test 
results.  The  harmlessness  of  using  the  bilingual  approach  to 
leach  Spanish-speaking  childi^en  is  demonstrated  b>  those 
'pupils  enrolled  in  the  field  test  version  of  this  program  who 
performed  as  well  as  monolingual  English  speakers  on 
standardized  tests. 

,  No  compl^;nts  relating  to  social,  sexual,  racial,  qi^other 
biases  have  been  regeived  from  teachers  using  either  the 
field  test  or  th^  revised  published  version.  Although  the/e 
have  been  no  complaints,  the  materials  do  makc'use  of  the 
generic  ''he"  to  refer  to  the  child  and  "she"  to  refer  to 
the  teacher. 
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In  the  field  test,  34  classrooms  implemented  the  program 
with  developer  assistance  for  the  staff  development 
coniponent.only.  An  additional  i6  classrooms  have  installed 
the  revised  published  program  with  no  developer  assistance. 

Cbims 

trhilbren  enrolled  in  field  test  classes  made  significant 
gains  from  pretest  to  posttest  on  a  standardized  measure  of 
general  cognitive  functioning.  Some  children^outpcrformed 
an  English-sj)eaking  comparison  group  ononis  measure.  ^ 
Nonmigrant  pupils  demonstrated  a  sigqificant  gain  in      •  -  ^ 
positive  attitudes,  toward  school  on  a  measutc^of  school 
attitudes.  An  attitude  inventory  administered  only  to"" 
migrant  pupils  indicated  pupil  satisfaction  with  all  but  one' 
aspect  measured  by  the  inventory.  A  user  satisfaction 
questionnaire  administered  to  field  test  teachers  indicated, 
with*  few  exceptiohs,  general  satisfaction  with  the  program. 
Subsequent  to  field  testing,  program  revisions  were  ^made  to 
improve  the  product's  effectiveness.  Data  (ipm  the  revised 
published  version  are  not  available.  ^ 

The  BECP,  level  III  curriculum  was  developed  according 
to  the  product  development  process  used  by  SEDL.  This 
process  includes  the  following  stages.  { 1 )  Context  analysis, 
(2)  conceptual  design,  (3)  product  design  and  design  test, 
(4)  pilot  test,  (5)  field  test,  and  (6|  dissdmination.  At  each 
stage,  the  product  is  evaluated  and  revised.  The  published 
version  contains  revisions  indicated  by  results  from  the 
field  test.  Since  the  initial  product  design,  the  product  has 
been  tested  over  a  4-year  period  in  a  total  of  63 
classrooms.  -  • 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


^Quantity  Needed 


Complete  classroom  set:  English  and 
Spanish  manuals*  spirit  iHasters,  records, 
teacher  staff  development  manuals, 
filmstrtps,  home  activities  for  parents, 
Pmso  a  Paso 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals 

Site  staff,  development*( manuals,  tapes, 
filmstrips)* 

I/ome  /U7/w//tK  for  Parents 
English  manuals 

Spanish  manuals  ' 
Pjso  a  Paso  (3  records  and  manual). 


1  set  per  classroom 


per  family 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


7^2.00  Reusable 


52,00  Reusable 
108.00  Reusable 

8,00  '  Consumable  yearly 
92.00        Reusable  . 
84.00        Reusable  s> 
17.00  Reusable 


, Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


*Not  included  iii  classroom  set.  '  ^  '    .  ' 

Note.  Add  5  percent  for  shipping  \jnless  approval  is  expressly  indicated  on  purchase  order  to  ship  collect. 


nKmankfKirrmR: 

Sopidbycst  Echicational  Development  Laboratory 
2trE«it  7lh  St:  ' 
Auiti»»  Tex.  78701       ;  . 

„•  *    .  " 
^.Siari  Nedbur;  Ptogam  l>ircc^r '  / 
.Joyce  Evus;  Proipam  Coordinator 

AVAILAIlilTY 

Comfrfete  ctowootii  sets  inciuding  teacher's  manuab^  sHe 
staff  itoydofment  sets  including •^the  administrator'sf  \\ 
handbook  and  the  supeposor's  manual;  and. optional  home 
activkies  .for  parents  are  ayaiiable  from  the  National  j 
Educational  Laboratories  PuUishers,  Inc.  . 

The  product  was  copyrighted  in  .1974  by  Southwest  ' 
Educatioiial*  Development  Laboratory,  and  it^  becomes  ..  \ 
public  dtiimain  in  1978.  The  distribtitinf  organiza^n  it: 

Nationaf  Educational  Lahoratorics  Publishers,  Inc. 

813  Airport  Blvd.  .  ' 

Austin,  Tex.  ^78702  . 
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A  developmen  tally  oriented  program  for  S-ycar-old 
Simish'Spcaking  children,  concerned  with  mastery  of 
skills  and  concepts  in  eight jnafor  areas 


The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  (BECP),  Level  III,  Instruction  Materials  guides 
are  designed  for  use  with  5-year-old  Spanish-speaking  childfen.  The  program  is  ' 
developmentally  oriented,  concerned  with  the  general  cognitive,  psychomotor,  and  affective 
stages  common  to  all  children.  It  emphasizes  mastery  of  skills  and  concepts  in  eight  major 
areas-visual,  auditory,  motor,  ideas  a;id  concepts,  syntax  of  English,  vocabulary,  prewriting, 
and  exploring  and  discovering.  Activities  involving  these  content  or  skill  areas  are  organized 
into  20  instructional  units  built  around  a  single  theme  or  topic  such  as  community  helpers 
and  transportation.  The  activities  are  carefully  sequenced  and  integrated  to  complement  and 
reinforce  each  other  by  relating  to  the  unit  topic  or  to  a  particular  skill.  Each  unit  includes 
20  to  35  lessons  and  activities,  teacher  guidebooks  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  materials  and 
media  for  the  activities,' and  curriculum-based  unit  aad  mastery  tests.  Unit,  topics  are  * 
designed  to  relate  meaningfully  to  the  children's  previous  experiences  while  expanding  their 
skills  and  abilities  in  new  situations.  Activities  ^egin  with  lower  order  skills  and  pro/eed 
systematically  to  hjgher  level  tasks.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  instruction  for  the  first  part  of 
the  program,  and  Spanish  continues  lo  be  used  throughout.  Pnce  the  children  have  mastered 
concepts  and  skills  in  Spanish,  the  same  concepts  are  systematically^i^ilroduced  in  English, 
The  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four-small  groups^which  cycle  through  alternating  periods 
of  direct  instruction,  assigned  independent  activities,  and  self-selected  ja(5tivities.  The 
instructional  materials  are  to  be  taught  by  a  bilingual  teacher  and  a  bilingual  assistant 
teacher.  Activities  and  procedures  have  been  designed  to  promote  satisfying  interactipns 
between  teacher  and  learner  so  that  the  children  can  develop  .their  full  intellectual  and 
personal  potential  and  can  learn  to  ^^nction  comfortably  and  competently  in  two  languages. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Each  of  the  20  instructional  units  contains  20-35  planned 
lessons  and  activities  utilizing  puzzles,  transparencies, 
filmstrips.  audiotapes,  games,  line  drawings,  posters,  and 
photographs.  Unit  content  has  been  designed  to  build  upon 
the  childrej>  s  prior  knowledge  while  introducing  new 
concepts,  The  units  familiarize  the  children  with  concepts 
in  several  kind^  of  lessons  and  promote  their  application  to 
various  contexts  to  assure  transfer  and  generalization  of 
learning.  For  example,  the  concept  of  color  is  introduced 
in  the  visual  element  in  early  units  through  simple  matching 
exercises.  In  later  units,  color  labels  are  taught  in  a  strand 
,  o.f  auditory  activities.  The  concept  of  color  is  reinforced 
in  the  Ideas  and  Concepts  element  where  the  children 
are  expected  to  describe  or  classify  objects  according  to 
color  Each  unit  is  available  in  Spanish  and  English.  Unit 
topics  are  as  follows: 

Unit  1:  School  (La  Escuela) 

Unit  2:  School  Safety  (Seguridad  en  la  Escuela) 

Unit  3:  Community  Helpers  (Ayudantes  de  la 
Comunidad) 

Unit  4"  Community  Helpers  (Ayudantes  de  la 
Comunidad) 

Unit  5-  Self-Concept  (Concepto  dc  Si  Mismo) 

Unit  6;  Body  Senses  (Los  Sentidos  del  Cuerpo) 
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Unit  7:  Clothing  (La  Ropa) 
Unit  8:  Food  (La  Comida) 
Unit  9:  Health  (La  Salud) 
Unit  10:  Toys  (Los  Ju^uetes) 
Unit  11:  Family  (La  Familia) 

Unit  12:  Classroom  Environment  (Anibiente  de  la  Sala 
de  Clase) 

Unit  13;  Community  Environment  (Ambiente  de  la 
Comunidad) 

Unit  14:  Transportation  (Los  Transportes) 
Unit  15:  Materials  (Materiales) 
Unit  16:  Plants  (Las  Plantas) 
Unit  17:  Animals  (Los  Animales) 
Unit  18:  School  (La  Escuela) 

Unit  19.  Self-Awareness  (Conciencid  de  Sf  Mismo) 
Unit  20:  Checklist  (Inventario) 


INTENDED  USEKS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Five-year-old  Spanish  speakers  frojih  low-income  families 
who  have  completed  the  BECP,  Iey6l  III,  are  the  intended 
users,  BECP,  level  III,  is  not.-i»ppT6priate  for  entering  5- 
year-olds,  for  whom  a  separate  program  (Bilingual  K)  has 
been  devejoped. 
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GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  , 

The  goals  are:  (1)  To  develop  the  child's  senspry- 
perceptual  skills,  (2)  to  develop  the  child's  language  skills 
in  both  English  and  Spanish,  (3)  to  develop  the  child's 
thinking  and  reasoning  abilities,  and  (4)  to  help  the  child 
develop  a  positive  self-concept. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

In  all  its  aspects  the  BEGP,  Level  III, moves  sequentially 
from  what  the  chiMren  know  to  whit  they  do  not  know. 
Language  and  concept  development  are  systematically 
incorporated  throughout  each  instructional  element. 
Concepts  appear  first  in  Spanish,  then  in  English,  content 
begins  with  concrete  objects,  moves  to  pictures  and  two- 
dimensional  representations,  and  concludes  with  the  use  of 
words  only.  Within  each  skill  level,  the  children  build 
gradually,  in  small  steps,  adding  new  skills  or  learning  new 
applications  for  skills  acquired  in  other  contexts.  Because 
of  the  systematic  buildup  and  integration  of  skills,  it  is 
essential  that  the  instructional  units  be  presented  in  order. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  BECP,  Level^  HI, contains  the  following  curriculum- 
based  orieiUation  refcrencea  tests:  Unit  tests  to  assess  the 
child's  ability  to  meet  the  objectives  of  unit  activities-  and 
mastery  tests  to  assess  the  child's  mastery  of  concepts  and 
skills  over  an  eight-unit  interval.  Pretests  and  posttests  are 
also  included. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

One  school  year  in  an  all-day  program  is  required. 
Adaptation  is  provided  fpr  1/2-day  programs  which  may 
not  complete  all  units.  The  curriculum  has  also  been  used 
in  migrant  programs  which  do  not  meet  for  a  complete 
school  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

\.  No  more  than  25  children  should  be  enro|^^ed  in  each 
class. 

2.  Children  should  be  from  cconomiLall>  disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

'  3.  The  dominant  language  of  a  ni€ijorit>  of  each  class 
should  be  Spant^h.  (The  activities  ma>  be  taught  in  either 
English  or  Spanish,  but  their  sequencing  and  difricult>  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  native  English  speakers.) 


4.  Each  class  must  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  1  full-time  supervisor 
be  assigned  for  each  10  classrooms. 

6.  The  local  supervisors  should  participate  in  a  7-  to  10- 
day  prescrvice  workshop  designed  to  train  them  to  install 
the  program  and  to  conduct  prcservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training. 

7.  A  5-day  prescrvice  workshop  for  teachers  should  be 
held  at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 
Materials  for  the  workshop  are  provided.  ^ 

8.  Staff  development  supervisors  generally  wi|l  spend 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms. 

9.  Two  to  three  hours  per  week  should  be  allotted  for 
teacher  inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  should  have  at  least  45  minutes  per  day 
for  planning  and  preparation.  This  time  must  be  scheduled 
so  the  teaching  team  can  plan  together. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  instructional  activities  require  a  bilingual  teacher  and 
a  bilingual  assistant  teacher  for  each  classroom,  and  a 
supervisor  for  each  10  classrooms. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  BECP,  Level  III,  was  tested  over  a  5-year  period  in 
rural  and  urbafn  classrooms  in  which  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  homes  were  enrolled.  These  classrooms  included  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families. 
Chilc^peu  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  have  also 
participated  in  the  program'.  Extensive  feedback  was 
collected  from  teachers,  supervisors,  and  others  working 
with  the  program;  there  have  been  no  reports  of  harm  or 
damage  to  children  caused  by  participation  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  instructional  materials  were  designed  to  be  relevant 
to  the  cultural,  social,  and  linguistic  experiences  of 
Spanish-speaking  children,  particularly  Mexican-American 
children  of  the  Southwest.  The  program  has  also  been 
implemented  in  several  northern  and  midwestern  cities 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Puerto  Rican  children. 
Delta  have  not  been  collected  on  the  use  of  the  program  _ 
for  middle-income  children  or  native  English  speakers.  The 
materials  make  use  of  the  generic  **he"  to  rh(er  to  the 
child  and  "she"  to  refer  to  the  teacher. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Complete  classroom  set: 

English  and  Spanish  manuals;  spirit 
masters,  records,  teacher  staff 
development  manuals,  filmstrips. 

Nome  Actiuties  for  Parents,  Faso  a 
Paso 

English  manuals 
Spanish  manuals 
Pdsoa  Paso  (3  records  aiul  iiKinual) 


1  set  per  classroom 


594.00 


69.00 
63.00 
12.75 


Reusable 


Reusable 
Reusabie 
Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
'    211  East  7th  St. 
Attft^',  Tex.  78701 

Shart  Nedler,  Director 

Joyce  Evans,  Program  Coordinator  . 


^AVAILABILITY 

This  product  was  copyrighted  in  1974  by  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It  becomes  public 
domain  in  1979.  The  distributor  is: 

National, Educational  Labonitones  Publishers^  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 


^    INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  comprehensive  model  for  teacher  traUibig,  both 
preserricc  and  insemce 


The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Component,  Level  ///.  Staff  Development /\s  a 
comprehensive  model  for  teacher  training,  both  preservice  and  inservice.  It  contains  five 
teacher's  manuals,  accompanying  filmstrips,  a  supervisor's  manual,  and  an  administrator's 
handbook.  Three  of  the  teacher's  manuals  form  the  basis  for  a  preservice  workshop 
conducted  by  the  supervisor.  This  workshop  is  a  conjprehensive  introduction  for  new 
teachers.  It  includes  filmstrips  which  demonstrate  model  lessons  and  classroom  arrangements. 
The  workshop  is  performance  based,  emphasizing  demonstration,  role  playing,  and  practicing 
of  teaching  skills.  The  supervisor's  manual  contains  detailed  instructions  for  conducting  the 
workshop,  including  grouping  and  pairing  of  teachers,  leading  discussions,  providing  feedback, 
and  adapting  the  workshop  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  experienced  teachers.  The  \ 
supervisor's  manual  also  contains,  guidelines  for  implementing  a  bilingual  preschool  program, 
including  instructions  for  hiring  and  supervising  teachers,  providing  resources  for  teachers, 
observing  in  the  classroom,  and  performing  other  administrative  and  supervisory  functions. 

Continuing  inservice  teacher  training  is  provided  through  the  use  of  the  remaining  two 
teacher's  manuals.  These  manuals  cover  such  topics  as  teacher  expectations,  incidental  ^ 
learning ^and  modeling,  adapting  the  program  to  meet  children's  individual  needs,  and 
effective  use  of  equipment  in  a  bilingual  preschool  program.  Detailed  instructions  for 
conducting  inservice  training  are  included  in  the  supervisor's  manual. 


SOBJECT  AREX(S) 

'  Staff  development  materials  include  several  hours  of 
demonstriltion  filmstrips  on  classroom  and  lesson 
preparation,  lesson  presentation,  and  testing,  plus  the 
following  manuals  and  booklets.  ^* 

1.  Administrator's  handbook:  Overview,  of  the  prbgram 
and  information  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  other 
school  administrators. 

2.  Supervisor's  manual.  How  to  conduct  the 
performance-based  preservice*  teacher  training  workshop. 

3.  Preservice  man^iul — volume  1:  How  the  curriculum 
.elements  fit  together,  rationale  and  goals  underlying\the 
entire  program  and  each  of  the  individual  elements,  general 
program  information,  teacher  roles  and"  responsibilit), 
classroom  organization  and  management,  and  lists  of  baaic 
early  childhood  equipment. 

4.  Preservice  manual— volume  2.  Detailed  information 
about  small-group  instruction,  sample  visual,  auditory, 
motor,  ideas  and  concepts,  and  svntax  of  English  lessons, 

,  hojv  to  prepare  and  administer  unit  and  mastery  tests,  how 
to  use  test  information  to  plan  remedial  teaching;  how  to 
organize  the  classroom  and  plan  activities  so  that  control 
and  discipline  problems  are  minimized. 

5.  Preservice  manual— volume  3.  Ho\V  to  set  up  and 
equip  various  learning  centens  in  the  preschool  classroom. 

6.  Inservice  manual— volume  1.  Practical  suggestions  for 
setting  up  effective  learning  situations  and  for  responding 
to  children  in  various  situations,  how  teacher  attitudes  and 
expectations  can  influence  success  Iind  failure  in  the 
classroom,  how  to  teach  through  example  and  modeling  in 


addition  to  more  formal  instruction,  and  what  to  do  when 
a  child  does  not  meet'the  objective  of  a^esson. 

7  Inservice  manual— volume  2:  H^v^  to  demonstrate  the 
uses  of  manipulative  equipment  to  the  children  and  how  to 
help  the  children  learn  to  use  thc^quipment  independently. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  v 

Administrators,  supervisor;^  teachers,  and  assistant 
teachers  of  Spanish-speakjng  5-year-olds  are  the  intended 
users  and  beneficiaries. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP^ 

^  Preservice  training  goals  are.  (1)  To  train  the  teacher  in 
setting  up  a  preschool  classroom  for  maximum  program 
effectiveness,  (2)  to  instruct  the  teacher  in  methods  of 
demonstrating  and  teaching  with  classroom  materials  and 
equipment,  (3)  to  develop  teacher  skills  in  classroom 
assessment  of  children's  learning,  (4)  to  demonstrate  and 
simulate  ways  of  instructing  young  children,  aild  (5)  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  planning,  scheduling,  and  managii}g 
classroom  activities. 

Inservice' training  goals  are.  (1)  To  instruct  the  teacher  in 
ways  of  identifying  and  assisting  children  who  demonstrate 
problems  in  learning,  (2)  to  develop  the  teacher  awareness 
of  the  wa>s  children  learn  from  modeled  behavior,  (3)  to 
develop  teaclier  awareness  of  the  effect  of  negative  and 
positive  expectations  on  the  behavior  of  children,  and  (4) 
to  further  develop  the  teacher's  abilit)  to  maximize  the  . 
learning  which  can  occur  through  the  use  of  classroom 
materials. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  preservice  training  manuals  are  designed  to  be  used 
with  the  accompanying  filnistrips  in  a  preservice  workshop 
conducted  by  the  supervisor.  The  preservice  training  model 
provided  in  the  supervisor's  manual  details  essential 
activities^  although  the  actual  structure- of  the  workshop  is 
left  to  the  supervisor. 

The  inservice  manuals  are  designed  to  be  used  as  part  of 
a  continuing  program  of  teacher  training,  the  specific 
application  of  which  is  a  supervisory  function. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  Teacher  evaluation  is  an 
ongoing  part  of  the  supervisor's  activities  with  observational 
checklists  provided. 

The  preservice  training  model  workshop  is  heavily 
performance  based  in  its  methods  and  objectives. 

One  implication  of  the  performance-based  aspect  of  the 
workshop  is  accountability.  Participants  are  exp'ected  not 
merely  to  read  about  and  discuss  their  roles  in  the 
program,  but  also  to  show  that  they  understand  and  can 
perform  the  behaviors  associated  with  those  roles.  X^oy 
practice  teaching  lessons,  giving  equipment  demonstrations, 
making  out  schedules,  planning  related  activities,  making 
smooth  transitions,  and  setting  up  their  classrooms. 

The  supervisor's  manual  contains  mastery  questions  for 
each  of  the  teacher  manuals  to  assess  the  teacher's 
understanding  of  the  material  presented.  It  also  contains 
guidelines  for  using  the  masteryquestions  to  enhance 
teacher  learning. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  preservice  workshop  requires  a  minimum  of  5  da>s, 
6  hours  per  da>.  The  inservice  training  1s  an  ongoing 
attivit)  consisting  of  2^  to  3  hours  of  training  per  week 
throughout  the  school  >ear.  In  addition,  the  teacher 
assistant  teacher  team  should  have  a  minimum  of  45 
minutes  each  day  to  plan  for  the  following  day. 


During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  supervisor^  visits  the 
classrooms  approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  per  week  to 
observe. 

f  . 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  requirements  for  effective  presentation  and  use  of 
the  staff  development  product  are  as  follows: 

J.  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  1  full-time  supervisor  be  assigned  for 
each  10  classrooms  to  assist  with  regular  and  continuous 
staff  development.  ,    '  ^ 

2.  The  local  supervisor  will  participate  in  a  7-  to  10-day 
preservice  workshop  for  supervisors,  designed  specifically  Jto 
train  them  to  install  the  program  and  to  conduct  preservice 
and  inservice  teacher  training.  » 

3.  A  5-day  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  will  be  held 
at  each  site  before  instructional  activities  begin. 

4.  Staff  development  supervisors  should  spend 
approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
classrooms. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  given  2  or  3  hours  per  week  for 
inservice  training,  as  well  as  daily  planning  time. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  / 

The  staff  development  product  has  been  used  only  in 
sites  where  the  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level 
///,  was  conducted.  No  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to 
teachers  or  children  resulting  from  use  of  these  activities 
were  received. 

All  materials  in  the  program,  including  the  staff 
development  materials,  were  designed  to  be  relevant  to  the 
cultural,  social,  and  linguistic  experiences  of  Spanish 
speakers.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  teachers  may  or 
may  not  share  these  experiences,  and  the  teacher  materials 
do  not  assume  a  particular  background  or^heritage.  The 
generic  **she"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  teacher  and  the 
supervisor,  and  "he"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  child. 
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Required  Items 


Teacher  staff  development  manuals 

Site  staff  development  manuals,  filmstrips, 
tapes 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


39,15 
81.00 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  ir  DifYerent 
.  from  Distributor 


'  tdlfcwwt-  n*iwHpiwi  IhvAifm^  Uibeakf^    -  -.cvm 


^  Mer/ProgfiM  'Oiiractor- 

AVAo^Lrry 

Compete  tiltfr  dcvdopment  nwlerklt  W  avidlaMiViic «  ''i 
part  of  the  BUmgual  Early  ChiUhood  Pngnm,  lev*l  Ul,  ae  - 1 
wen  as  leparatefy,  ^  ■  ' 

(  The  product  was  copyrighted  in  1973  biy  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It  becomes  pubKc    ^ , 
domain  in  1978.  It  is  avaibble  from  the 
publisher/distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 
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A  system  of  parent  activities  to  be  used  at  home  to 
reinforce  what  thv  children  learn  in  school 


The  Parent  Involvement  III  is  comprised  of  the  following  materials:  A  teacher's  manual, 
School  and  After:  Parents  Help;  a  filmstrip  with  audio  recording,  School  and  After:  Parents 
Helfi,  and  a  parent  manual.  Home  Activities  for  Parents^  containing  60  individual  learning 
activities  written  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Recent  work  with  low-income  parents  indicates  that  they  are  as  equally  concerned  about 
their  children's  education  as  are  more  advantaged  parents.  However,  because  of  their  limited 
education,  resources,  and  power  in  the  community,  low-income  parents  often  do  not  know 
how  to  maximize  their  children's  educational  experiences.  The  parent  involvement  product  is 
designed  iO  assist  parents  in  these  areas  by  involving  parents  as  partners  in  the  task  of 
helping  each  child  reach  his  potential.  The  parent  involvement  product  provides  information 
and  resources  that  will  help  parents  to  accomplish  this  task  successfully. 

No  early  childhood  education  program  can  fully  achieve  its  goals  without  support  from 
parents.  Therefore,  the  parent  involvement  product  includes  parent  involvement  materials 
designed  for  use  at  home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  hav<^  learned  in  school.  Parents 
learn  specific  skills  so  that  they  feel  secure  in  their  own  knowledge  and  can  develop  greater 
interest  in  their  children*s  work.  To  develop  vocabularies  and  concepts  through 
communication,  parents  are  encouraged  to  emphasize  conversation  with  their  children.  The 
importance  of  language  and  communication  with  adults  as  the  basis  for  intellectual 
development  is  stressed. 

More  than  100  individual  parent  activities  .include  pictures,  games,  and  stories  which  can 
be  used  easily  in  the  home.  Norma)  situations  are  emphasized^-cooking  dinner  or  walking  to 
the  bus  stop  can  be  turned  into  educational  experiences.  The  product  seeks  to  establish  in 
the  parents  a  positive  expectation  ,of  the  child's  ability  to  achieve.  This  can  greatly  accelerate 
a  child's  success  at  school. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Parent  Involvement  Ifl  hixs  two  major  functions  or 
elements.  ThI  first  element  is  involving  parents  in  the 
school  setting,  and  it  is  carried  out  by  the  teacher, 
supervisor,  or  parent  involvement  agent  to  insure  that  the  v 
goals  of  the  program  are  met.  These  activities  include:  (1) 
Making  home  visits  to  meet  the  children  and  the  parents 
before  school  begirts»  (2)  conducting  an  orientation  meeting 
at  school  for  papnts,  (3)  organizing  a  Parent  Advisory 
Committee  (PAC),  (4)  involving  parents  in  classroom 
observation,  (5)  involving  parents  as  participants  in 
classroom  activities,  and  (6)  involving  parents  in  field  trip 
activities. 

The  second  function  is  the  home  activities  element, 
designed  to  help  parents  become  more  effective  teachers  of 
their  preschool  children.  The  purpose  of  this  element  is  to 
develop  the  parents'  awareness  of  their  teaching  roles  and 
to  encourage  their  participation  m  the  formal  education  of 
their  children. 

intend^:d  users  and  beneficiaries 

Five-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children  and  their  parents 

ai:e  the  intended  users. 
< 

Although  designed  primarily  for  5->ear-old  Spanish- 
speaking  children  and  their  parents,  the  program  has  also 


been  used  with  English  speakers.  The-  developers  rate  its 
use  with  English  speakers  as  ^'successful,"  but  field  test 
data  supporting  this  claim  have  not  been  collected  due  to 
lack  of  funding. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Parent  Involvement  III  has  three  goals:  (1)  To  initiate  and 
maintain  positive  attitudes,  interaction,  and  understanding 
between  home  and  school  regarding  early  childhood 
education  and  parent  involvement,  (2)  to  increase  the 
parent's  knowledge  of  community  resources  and  facilities 
and  how  these  can  be  used  to  help  meet  their  needs,  and 
(3)  to  inform  the  parents  of  their  children's  learning 
experiences  in  school. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Unit  packets  are  sequential  and  cumulative,  providing  a 
complete  pfogram.  The  activities  may  also  be  used 
independently. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  The  home  activities  that  the 
parents  do  with  the  child  reinforce  what  the  child  has 
learned  at  school. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Completibn  of  each  home  activity  in  the  parent's  manual 
requires  api)foximateIy  1 0-1 5  minutes.  Of  course^  parents 
are  free  to  spend  the  amount  of  time  they  feel  is  necessary 
for  each  activity.  The  home  activities  continue  throughout 
the  school  year. 

The  parent  ^dvisory  committee  meets  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES, 

Strategies  for  implementation  o(  JParent  Involvement  III 
include:  ( 1 )  Home  visits  made  by  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
mvolvement  agent,  (2)  orientation  meeting  for  parents 
conducted  at  the  school^  (3)  organizing  a  parent  advisory 
comm'ltee,  (4)  involvement  of  parents  in  classroom 
observation,  (5)  involvement  of  parents  as  participants  in 
cjassrpom  activities,  (6)  involvement  of  parents  in  field  trip 


activities,  (7)  conducting  an  orientation  to  the  parent 
education  element,  and  (8)  giving  demonstration  sessions 
for  home  activities. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to 
children  or  families  caused  by  the  use  of  these  materials. 
The  materials  fcave  been  used  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bilingual  Early^hildhood  Program,  Level  III,  but 
examination  of  the  activities  Suggests  that  they  are 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  settings.  The  materials  are 
designed  for  use  with  Spanish-speaking  families,  and  no 
data  are  available  either  to  support  or  discourage  their  use 
with  English-speaking  families,  ^he  materials  do  not  appear 
to  promote  any  social,  sexual,  or  racial  biases,  and  no 
complaints  of  this  nature  have  been  received.  The  printed 
materials  use  the  generic  **he." 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items  o,,„,i,y  deeded  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  '  Source  if  Different 
 .                                                         Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Home  Acuuncs  tor  Parcnn   1  pcr  family  6.C0        Consumable^  yearly 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

South wc»t  Educational  Development  Laboratory 

211  Eair  7th  St.  " 

Austin,  Tex.  78701  *  - 

Shari  Nedler,  Director 

Joyce  E;vant«  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

Thit  product  wai  copyrighted  in  1974  by  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory,  ft  becomes  public 
domain  in  1979.  The  distributor  . 

National  Educational  Laboratories,  Publisjbcrs,  Inc. 
,  P.O.  Box  1003  ^ 
a.     Austin,  Tex,  78767 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  collection  of  songs  and  (lances  which  can  supplement 
any  preschool  program 


r 


Paso  a  Paso  con  los  Nhlos  is  a  collection  of  46  traditional  Mexican  songs  and  dances. 
This  collection  has, been  specifietrnjTadapted  for  young  children. 

Paso  a  Paso  con  los  Ninas  consists  of  a  manual  and  a  set  of  three  rijcords.  The  manual 
includes  the  words  for  the  songa  and  games  as  well  as  directions  and  diagrams  for 
performing  the  games  and  danceV  It  is  also  illustrated  with  color  photographs  of  young 
children.  A  set  of  three  records/iccompanies  the^  manual.  All  of  the  46  songs  arici  dances  are 
accompanied  by  authentic  Mexican  music.  ^ 

This  collection  of  songs  and  dances  can  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  any  preschool 
program  or  as  part  of  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program.  Level  L  Bilingual  Early  Childhood 
Program,  Level  IL  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  II L  and  Bilingual  Kindergarten 
System,  - 
T 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Paso  a  Paso  con  'los  Niiios,  a  collcction'of  tradition! 
Mexican  songs,  games»  and  dances»  includes: 
Canciones  y  Juegos  (Songs  and  Dances) 
A  pares  y  nones 
Don  Piruli' 
El  Patio  de  mi  casa 
En  el  agua  clara 
La  rueda  de  San  Miguel 
La  vibora  de  la*  mar 
Uos  patitos 
Los  pollitos 

Las  mananitas  Mexicanas 

Matarili  rili  ron 

Naranja  dulce 

San  Seraffn  del  monte 

A  Madru  senofcs 

Al  animo  ^ 

Bailes  (Dances) 

Cielito  lindo 

Danza  de  los  viejitos 

El  jarabe  taptfo 

Jesusita  en  Chihuahua 

La  bamba 

La  raspa 

La  varsoviana 

La  zandunga 

Canciolies  y  juegos  (songs  and  games) 

Caballito  bianco 

tCu^nto  me  das  marinero? 

El  sapito 

Dona  Blanca 

El  acitir(5n 

El  conejo 

El  patito 

Hilitos,  hilito  de  oro 
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Juan  pirulero 
La  burrita 

La  mufieca  vestida  de  a/ul 

La  pajara  pinta 

La  paloma  azul 

La  viudita 

Los  diez  perritos 

Las  mananitas  tapatfas 

Que  lleuva,  que  lleuva 

Soy  cojo  de  un  pie 

Vecina»  vecina  mia  * 
De  Mexico  ha  venido 
Las  posadas 

Los  maderos  de  San  Juan 
Mambril 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Intended  users  are  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  Spanish- 
speaking  children,  their  teachers,  and  parents. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Paso  a  Paso  con  los  Ninos  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
children's  cultural  awareness  and  identification. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

r 

Supplementary  manual  and  records  provide  songs  and 
dances  to  be  used  as  desired  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
children. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  Success  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  and  cultural  awareness  the  children 
receive. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  individual  songs  last  from  3  to  7  minutes.  On  the 
three  long-playing  records,  each  side  plays  for  17  minutes. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Because  the  Paso  a  Paso  con  los  Ninos  manual  is 
complete  with  words,  "how  to'*  instructions,  and  diagrams, 
the  implementation  is  carried  out  by  the  teacher,  parent,  o\ 
supervising  adult  without  special  training  or  equipijient.  ' 


K 

t 

Required  Items 

Paso^a  Paso  Including  3  records  and  I  I  set  per  classroom 

manual 


OEVILOKK/AimiOlts 

Jkmikm0$i  Bducftkmiri  Dtvtlopnitnt  Ubor»lory  .  ;5 

211  Emt  7th  9L                                   %  .  1 

Amin,  T«x.  7*701  A 

-  \-  "    '       •       •    \  "      /      •    —  >J 

AVAOLAUUTV^  '  .  '  -""'^ 

<^tco««t  piMk  4of^  in  1»78.  Tb«  distribulor  it:  j 
Ni^tfoM  BAiciiioiiit^  La^tofflti  PilblklMfs.  I«c:  v 
•13  Afafort  BM. 

Auttiffi,  Tex,  78702 

\' 

V 


ASSURANCES 

The  materials  reflect  culture  fairness  and  no  negative 
cultural  bias.  The  product  has  been  used  in  approximately 
25  States,  in  Latin  America,  and  Colombia,  South  America. 


Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

and  Cost  from  Distributor 

12.75  Reusable 


\ 


information:  current  as  of  march  1975  ■ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

\  Dollars ' 
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A  comprehensive  multimedia  program  to  make  Spanish-speaking 
preschool  children  functionally  bilingual 


I  V 

The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  System  is  a  comprehensive  multimedia  program  for  the  * 
Spanish-speaking  preschool  child.  Materials  are  designed  not  merely  to  teach  the  child 
English,  b^ut  to  help  the  child  become  functionally  bilingual— to  teach' the  child  English  while 
strengthening  the  Spanish-language  skills  already  acquired.  The  program  is  a  total  learning 
system  which  includes  the  following  products:  Isntructional* materials  (8  instructional  \ 
manuals— 4  in  English  and  4  in  Spanish;  all,  related  media);  staff  development  (7  manua 
and  LI  filmstrips  with  audiorecordings);  and  parent  involvement  (I  teacher's  manual, 
filmstrip  with  audiorocording,  and  60  individual  learning  activities). 

The  general  goals  of  the  program  are:  (1)  To  develop  the  child's  basic  motor, , visual,  and 
auditory  abilities;  (2)  to  develop  the  child's  total  language  skills  in  both  English  and  Spanish;/ 
\3)  to  develop  the  child's  general  knowledge  and  thinking  and'reasoning  abilities;  and  (4)\o 
help*  the  child  in  developing  a  positive  self-concept.  ^ 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  prQgram  provides  more  than  600  activities  covering  7  basic 
area^r-  (1)  visual  training,  (2)  auditory  training,  (3)  motor  training,  (4)  prewriting,  (5)  ideas 
and  concepts.  (6)  syntax  of  English,  and  (7)  building  vocabulary.  An  additional  manual  of 
mathematics  activities  supplements  the  basic  program.  These  activities  are  organizec)  into  15 
units  or  themes.  Activities  in  eacfTunit  complement  and  reinforce  one  another  by  being 
related  to  the  unit  topic  or  to  a  particular  skill.  All  activities  are  written  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  for  small  groups  of  6-8  pupils  with  an  optimum  class  size  of  ,25-30.  The  program 
provides  activities  for  either  a  total  schoofday  or  for  1/2-day  programs. 

Because  the  product  uses  small-group  instruction  and  because  curriculum  guides  are 
written  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  children  may  be  grouped  by  language  fluency  and 
learning  ability  so  that  each  child  can  develop  at  an  individual  pace. 

An  optional  product.  Home  Activities  for  Parents,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  enables 
parents  to  partfcipate  fully  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  the  Bilingual  Kindergarten  System,  every  activity  has  been  tested  for  4  years  with 
thousands  of  children;  and  children  who  have  used  the  product  show  superior  performance 
on  standard  tests  in  perceptual,'  cognitive,  and  language-comprehension  development. 
Teachers  who  have  used  the  product  give  high  ratings  (ease  of  use,  pupil  interest)  to 
materials  and  most  report  a  desire  to  continue  ushig  the  product.^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

^  The  seven  basic  training  areas  (visual,  auditory,  motor, 
prewriting,  ideas  and  concepts,  syntax  of  English,  and 
building  vocabulary)  are  covered  in  activities  throughout  » 
the  12  units  oi  the  program.  '  .  ,  * 

.  The  12  units  of  Bilingi{al  Kindergarten  System  are 
,  organized  around  a  topic  or  theme."  EaCh  unit  theme  is 
both  relevant  to  the  child's  background  and  significant  lo 
growth  and  development.  Units  are  arranged  sequentially 
by  theme.  The  product  begms  with  an  orientation  to  school 
and  progresses  through  units  on  the  self  and  the  family  to 
units  on  the  neighborhood  and  the  extended  environment. 
The  unit  topics  are  as  follows:  (1)  School  (la  escuela),  (2) 
body  awareness  (conciencia  del  **yo"  fisico),  (3)  self- 
concept  (concepto  de  si  mismo),  (4)  clothing  (la  ropa), 
(5)  food  (la  comida),  (6)  family  and  home  (la  familia  y  la 
casa),  (7).  community  helpers  (los  ayudantes  de  la 
comunidad),  (8)  transportation  (los  transportes),  (9) 
community  environment  (ambiente  dc  la  comunidad),  (10) 


animals  (los  animales),  (11)  natural  environment  (la 
naturaleza),  and  (12)  what  I  have  learned  (lo  que  he 
aprendido).  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  designed  primarily  for  5-year-old  Spanish- 
speaking  children,  their  teachers  and  parents,  the  product 
has  also  been  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers 
rate  its  use  with  English  speakers  as  "successful,**  but  field 
test  data  supporting  this  claim  have  not  been  collected  due 
to  lack  of  funding.  * 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Bdingual  Kindergarten  System  is  a  total  learning  system 
encompassing  the  following  goals.  (1)  To,  help  children 
become  functionally  bilingual,  (2)  to  strengthen  their  ability 
to  communicate  in  Spanish,  (3)  to  learn  English  syntax  and 
vocabulary,  (4)  to  enhance  self  concept  through  successful 
experiences,  self  evaluation,  and  self  acceptance,  (5)  to 
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dcv.clup  general  knowledge  of  home,  neighborhood,  and 
extended  environment,  (o)  to  develop  basie  auditor), 
motor,  and  visual  abilities,  (7)  to  learn  to  idcntif)  and 
solve  pi^oblems,  and  to  think  and  reason,  (8)  to  work  . 
independenti),  and  (9)  to  use  multimedia  materials  to 
involve  them  in  an  enjoyable  learning  experience 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Units  and  materials  are  sequential  and  cumulative, 
providing  a  complet(5  program.  A  supplementary  manual 
and  records  are  providell  for  songs  and  Uances  (Paso  ,a 
Paso)  A  supplementary, manual  is  provided  for  teaching 
mathematical  concepts.  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


The  system  js  a  product  of  Southwestern  Educatioilal 
Development  Laboratory's  (SEDLjl'^systematic  prtcess  of  . 
educational  development.  The  prt)cess' begins  with  context 
analysis  {a  study  of  needs)  and  fnoi^es'^  through  design 
,  testing,  pilot  testing,  and  field  testing  to  diffusion  to  the 
children  of  the  Nation.  Revisfo'n,^*based  On  feedback 
gathered  from  teacher^s,  plays  a'major^paft  throughout  the 
proeess.  This  produet  was  systematically  refined^'ter  design 
test  and  pilot  test:  and  again  after  the  more  advanced  field 
test.        ,  ' 

SEDL's  process  of  eeucational  development  insures  that 
a  produet,  such  ^HiJUlittf^ifiil  ^v//u/fr^'(ir/evi,* reaches  the 
marketing  stage  only  after  extensile  testing  and  proven 
"  effectiveness.  ^  j 

The  program  was  firbt  implemented  in  1969-70  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Center  and'  at  the  Edgewood  Independent 
School  Distriet  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with  urban  Mexican- 
American  children.  During  I97()-7I,  the  material«j  were 
tested  with,  migrant  ehildren  as  well  as  with  urban 
Mexican-American  populations.  Since  then  more  than  3,000 
children  have  p^rtitipated  in  pilot-test  and  fiekUte.st 
activities,  including  bpth  rural  and  urban  pupils  in 
monocultural  and  multicultural  .settings.  Through  the 
cot^ipcrative  efforts  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  school 
superintendents,  the  program  materials  have  been  revised 
b)  SEDL  staff  to  me^t  the  needs  of  children  of  the  target 
population. 

On  the  auditor-test  of  language  comprehension, 
children  made  significant  gams  between  the  prete.sts  an 
posttests  on  Ijoth  thX*  EnjGilish  and  Spanish  versions. 

On  the  Raven  progressive  matrices,  a  nonverbal  inea.sure 
of  general  mtellectual  development,  childrea  using  the 
program  made^  significantly  greater  g^ins  than  those  in 
comparison  ^groups.. indicating  superio)^  perceptual  and 
cognitive  development.^  .  ^ 

On  eriterion-referenced  tests,  75  pe/cent  or  mor^»  of  the 
.    chddren  .successfullv  mastered  the  objectives  of  the  visual,  . 
auditory,  prewriting,  and  ide^.s. and  concepts  elements. 

A  pretest,  3  ma.stery  tests,. and  1  I  unit  tests  are  included 
m  a  separate  manual.  E«i<;h  test  includes  instructions  for 
administering  the  test  in  eithor  Spanishr^qr  English,^!  list  of 
materials  needed,  scoring,  grids,, ijnd  a  list  c\f  les.sons  to  be 
reviewed  ur  retaught  following  test  administration. 

^35 


Teachers  responding  to  a  user  questionnaire  rated  ease 
lof  use  of  materials  and  pupil  interest  highly,  and  87 
percent  reported  desire  to  use  the  product  again. 

Teacher  evaluation  is  an  ongoing  part  of  the  supervisor  s 
activities  with'observational  checklists,  provided. 

Instructional  materials  include  a  pretest  before  /beginning 
the  program,  criterion-referenced  tests  to  follow  *each  unit, 
and  posttests.  Mastery  tests  are  included  jit  the  end  oTjCach 
tfiree  units. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  . 

The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  System  provides  activities  for 
a  full  .school  year,  and  these  acjivities  can  be  geared  either 
for  a  total  schoolday  or  for  1/2-day  programs.  The  pupil 
instructional  materials  are  divided  into  12  units  of 
approximately  53  activities  per  unit.  Each  unit  ;s  designed 
ti)  be  used  for  a  2-  to  3-week  period.  Each  activity  within 
^a  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught  for  approximately  15-20  f 
minutes.    *  -  > 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  requirements  for  the  effective  use  of  the  BiUn^ual 
Kindergarten  Sxstem  are  as  follows:  ^  ,  / 

V  I.  No  morertliiin  35  children  may  be  enrolled  in  each 
class.  ^ 

2  Children, should  be  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  * 

3.  The  dcmfinant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class 
should  be  Spanish.  Activities  assume  that  the  children  are 
native  Spanish  speakers.  They  extend  the  Spanish  of  these 
children  anci  at  the  same,  time  teach  them  English  as  a 
second  language;  they  do  not,  however,  teach  Spanish  to 
English  spcaker.s(  and;their  sequencing  and  difficulty  leVel 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  native  Engli.sh  speakers. 

4.  Each  class  inUst  have  one  teacher  and  one  as.sistant 
teacher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual.. 

5.  During  the  first  year  of  product  use,  it  is  strongi) 
recommended  that  I  full  time  supervisor  be  assigned  for 
each  10  cla.ssrooms  to  assist  with^- regular  and  continual 
staff  development.  At  sites  operating  with  fewer  than  10 
classrooms,  I  person  will  usually  be  designated  as  the 
supervisor.  Larger  sites  will  need  additional  supervisors  who 
will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  *head.supervi.sor  (such 
as^  site  coordinator  or  program  head). 

6.  The  local  supervisor  wilt  |5arlicip;ltc  in  a  7  to  10  da> 
preservicc  workshop  for  supervisors,  designed  specificall)  to 
train  them  to  install  the  program  jind  to  conduct  preservicc 
and  inscrvice  teacher 'training.  This  workshop  is  held  in  the 
sumincrvUsuaNy  in  July,  before Jhe  workshops  at  local  sites 
have  begun. 

7.  A  5  da>  preservicc  workshop  for  teachers  >vill  be  held 
at  each  ^ite  before  instructional  activities  begin. 

8/Staff  developmeftt  ^supervisors  generally  will  spend 
approxim4.UJ>  I  \li^io  3  hours  each  day  observing  in 
clasJ»rooms.  «        ^      /  * 

9.  Teachers  should  be  given  2  .or  3  hburs  per  week  for 
inservice'training.  In  addition,  teachers  and  assistant 
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teachers  should  Rave  a  minimum  of  45  minutes  per  da>  to 
pkuf  their  activitiqs  for  the  following  da>*  This  pLujning  ^ 
must  be  sehcIlUled  so  that  each  teaching^  team' can  plan 
together.      f»  •  , 

If  the  product  is  to  work,  it  js  critical  that  staff  members 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the -goals  ^d  objectives  of  the 
product  model.  T^e  laboratory  strongly  ^  recommends  that 
an  orientation  concerning  the  BtUn^ml  Kindergarten  System 
be  held  for  staff  membc^Qi  teaching  in  the  local  school. 
Working  with  youn^.childcen  will  be  a  new  experience  in 
many  schools,  and  all  personnel  need  to  know  the  special 
needs  of  young  children.  Experience  has  shown  thut.total 
.$taff  involvement  contributes  greatly  to  a  successful 
program  and  minimizes  misunderstandings  and  difficulties.'* 
.     In  addition  to  •ttrcnraining  provided  in  the  staff' 
development  component  of  the  product,  training  is 
provided  to  sites  through  other  divisions  of  the  laboratory. 
Field  relations  and*  dissemination  has  a  commitment  to 
provide  preservice  and  inservice  training  to  the  national 
dcmonstrafiori  sites.  The  migrant  division  provides  training 
to  14  T^yjs  school  districts  with  a  total  of  1,440  5-year- 
olds  parti|cipating  in  the  system.  Each  school  district'  ^ 
eo'ntracts\separately  loi'  Hfe  airiouht  of  training  it  dasires.  ^ 

The  followihrougH  division  providesHrdining  to  follow- 
through  sites  in  4  school  districts  involving  818  5-year- 
olds,  to  California  pii^rant  sites  in  6  congrcssioniM  districts  ' 
involving  approfA^ihtely  1,000  5»y92ir-olds,  an^  t9  2  title 
VII  programs  involimg  120  5  year  olds.  In  each  case,  the 
tr:uning  is  contracted"  by  the  site.         ^  * 

The  National  Cduc^itional  Laboratories  Pui)li>hcTs.  Inc. 
(NELP).  provides'preservice  training  ro  all  dfetricts  that 
purchase  the  program  directly  irom  the  publisher.  The 
training  workshop  usually  lasts  4^days  and  is  givjen  during 
thc^summer.  NELFybff6r,s  this  opc^a  year  .training  Jrec  of 
chcfrgc,  with  tik  fqdividual  diijAic^s  paying  travcl^penbci 
for  their  participants.  T 

Personnel  Required  (or  Product  AdopiM)n  and  Implementation 

The  lUlm}*itat  Kiniler^ii^iricn  Sysum  requires  bqtlw  ^ 
bilingual  teacher  an\a  bilinguaj  assistant  teacher  tor  each 
classroom  and  a  supervisor  for  cac|i  10  cl.|ssrooms. 

ASSURANtES  AND  CLAIMS  ^      .  ^ 

Assurances  of  Harmlessness  ^  .  ' 

The  Bilingual  Kuuler(*arien  Sysient  has  been » used  by^ 
more  than  3.000  pupils  during  prlot-test  and  fjeld-test 
activities.  Formative  and  summativcdiUa  obtained  fror^i 
selected  sites  using  the  program  during  the  multiyear  * 
developmental  process  were  used  for  prograln  xevjsion^and  ^ 
reilnement.  These  data  provided  no  indication^  of  ' 
sociological,  psychological,  or  physical  harm  t?f  pupils 
exposed  to  the  materials.  ,  '  '  ^       ^  ^  , 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

The  materials  have  been  ^approved  for  statewide  textbook 
l^doption  beginning  September  1975  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Texas  During  the  approval  process,  the 
materials  were  made  available  for  critical  review  by  both 
professional  and  special  intcreiit  groups  Testimony, 
solicited  by  the  State  textbook  committee  in  open 
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hearings,  indicated  that  the  product  contained -no  materials 
considered  to  be  biased  toward  any  ethnic,  .sex.^^or  cultural 
group.  ;     •  ^  ^  \  . 

Assurances  of  Replicability  , 

l*he  Bilin^iual  Khuler^ancn  System  was  fielcUtcsted  with 
both  migrant  and  nonmigrluU  5-year-olds' during  1972  73. 
Approximately  2,000  native  Spanish  speakers  in  a  3 -Slate 
area,  representing  Urban  and  rural  locales,  were  involvdd  ih 
this  field  tcst^^  Detailed  staff  development  materials 
developed  for  the  curriculum, in  conjunction  with  preservice 
training  provided  adequate  information  for  classroom^ 
implenientatiori  of  the  materials.  *■ 

;  \ 

Claims  of  Careful  l^roduct  Development      ^  .         '  ^ 

J.  ^        » •  ■  » 

The  Bilingual  •Kindergarten  Sy:^tcm  is  a  product  of  tlie 

curriculum  •development  process  used'  by  the  Sduthvvest 

Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL^Jor* 

systematic,  design,  testing,  apd  refinement  of  curriculum 

systems.  The  ainKof  the  development  pr^oce/k  is  tlie  • 

creation  of  worthwhile  educational  innbyations  of  proven 

,  eflectiveness.  *B.e(bre  publication  in  late, 1973,  it  wys  .  t 

implemented  for  4  years  with  moce  than  3,000  pupils  in  a 

3-State  area..*^     '  .  •         ^  .  \ 

^laims  of  Effectiveness  ^  •  ,  *  *  - .  - 

,  Field  test  .data  from  mfg'rant 'and  nonmi^rant  sites*- 
indicated  that  pupil  mastery' of  thb  curriculunj  w;is  high. 
Withthe  exception  of  one  curriculum*  element  at  qnt(  ^ 

.  migrant  site,  a  criterion  level  of  75  percent^iiastpry.  was 
reached  ^on  all  curriculum  elements  at  ,a!l  migrant  and  .  ,  *  ,^ 
nonmigrant  siles.        '      ^  ^  * —  »  ^     .      '  . 

Although  standardized  test  batteries  viiried  between  sites  • 

•because  of  ^ite  goals,  result^  wefe  favorable  to  pi-ojOct 
pupils.  At  both  migrant  and  nonmigrant  sites, 'project* pupils  ^ 
scored  significantly  higher  than  comparison  pupils^  On  the  ^ 

'  TOBE  general  concepts' test.  r^onn?igrant  project^pupils 
also 'scored  significantly  fiigher  than  comparison, pupils  on 

,  the  metropolitan  readiness  test.  Nlignwit  pupils  did*  not 
jeceivti  this  test.  Nonmigrant  pupils  also  scored  sighjficantly 
higher  than  .comparison  pupils  on  t^e  SCAMj[N»  a  measure 
of  self'ConccpJ  and  academic  motivation,  Although  migrant 
pupils  did  not  receive  the'SCAMiN,  pupil  resp'^onjfes  to  the 
pupil  attitude, inventory  at  these  sites  indicated^positivc  ♦ 
affectivQ  reaction  toward  cjassroom  experiences^  -  ^     /  ^ 
"  In  £eneraf,  isispohseg^  from  teachers  at  all  sites  were 

"  favorable  \6  the  program  Data  from  a  user  questionnaire 
indicated/ that  tijachers  found  ihi- Bilingual  Kindergarten     '  . 
System  v^^hc  appropriate  and  helpful  to  th'c  target 
population.  A  large  majority  of  Jeachers  at  each  sfte 
expressed  a  vvillingness  to  teach  the  program  againft 

Claims  of  Replicability  or  .Transportability 

Since  completion  of  field  Wting  in  1973,  151  complete  * 
packages  have  been  pnrehased  for  classroom  use  in  12  ' 
States.  In  addition  to  these, complete  packages  of  materials, 
another  132  partial  packages  have  been  purchased  for 
classroom  use  or  review  puoi  to  purchase.  As  a  result  of 
adoption  by  the  Texas  ^State  Textbook  Committer, 
significant  increases  in  the  dissemination  of  the  product  are 
expected  in  Texas  during  1975-76.  • 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  f terns 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  iti 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rale          Source  if  Different 
and  Cost                  from  Qistributor 

Complete  classroom  set— English  and 

1  per  classroom 

490  on 

f\eusdpie 

Spanish  manuals,  spirit  masters,  records. 

'teacher  staff' development  manuals, 

filmstrips.  Home  Activities  for  Parents^ 

r  '* 

Paso  a  Paso 

English  instructional  manuals 

36.00 

Reusable 

Spanish  instructional  manuals 

36.00 

Reusable 

Teacher  staff  development  manuals 

24.00 

Reusable 

Site  staff  development  manuals,*  tapes, 

1  per  site 

81.00 

^  Reusable 

filmstrips 

Home  Activities  for  Parents 

1  per  family 

6.00 

Consumable  yearly 

liisoa  Paso  (3  rccortK  and  numul) 

12.75 

Reusable 

*Not  included  in  classroom  set. 

> 

/ 

DEVELOPEI/AUfHOR:  ' 

Southwest  Education]  Devek^itient  Lafmmtory 
211E»«t7thSt 
Atistm.*Tex.  78701 


Shafi  Nedkr,  Progniin  Director 
Joyce  Evans,  iprogiiun  O)ordinator 

AVAILABILITY  .  '  ^ 

The  product  carries  a  1973  copyright  by  Soiithwei^ 
Educatioiul  Devlopinent  Laboratory  and  become*  public 
domaifi  in  1978. 1t  is  'available  from  the  distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex.  78767  . 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  multut]cdia  curriadum  to  teach  5-year-old  Spanish-speaking 
children  BigUsh  while  strengthening  their  present 
-  Spanish-language  skills 


The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  Instruaional  Materials  comprises  a  multimedia  curriculum  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  5-year-old  child.  Materials  are  designed  not  merely  to  teach  the  child 
English,  but  to  help  the  child  becbme  functionally  bilingual— to  teach  the  child  English  while 
strengthening  the  Spanj^-language  skills  already  acquired. 

Pupil  instructional  materials  are  divided  in*o  12  units  of  approximately  53  activities  each, 
^  designed  to  be  used  for  a  2-  to  3-week  period.  Spanish  and  English  curriculum  guides 
accompany  each  unit.  Multiple  types  of  media  are  included  for  instructional  activities 
(photographs,  color  drawings,  filmstrips,  audiorecordings,  transparencies,  games,  posters,  spirit 
dupficating  masters,  workcards,  numeral  cards,  letter  cards,  color  cards,  and  sets  of 
geortietric  shapes  in  various  colors  and  sizes).  ^ 

Each  unit  includes  overview  of  the  unit;  lesson  activities;  and  special  instructional 
multimedia  materials  (such  as  filmstrips,  audiorecordings,  puzzles,  photographs,  black-and- 
white  and  color  drawings,  and  games).. 

Each  activity,  designed  fcfr  approximately  15-20  minutes,  includes:  (1)  An  overview  of 
the  activity  (such  as  behavioral  objective,  statement^of  purpose,  list  of  materials  required, 
naterial  preparation,  special  instructions);  and  (2)  a  procedure  with  an  easy-to-follow  format 
of  introduction,  demonstration,  interaction,  conclusion,  and  expansion. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  instructional  materials  specifically  deal  with  the 
child's  development  in  seven  basic  areas:  (1)  Visual 
training,  (2)  auditory  training,  (3)  motor  training,  (4) 
prcwriting,  (5)  ideas  and  eonccpts,  (6)  syntax  of  English, 
Ond  (7)  building  vocabulary. 

These  7  areas  are  covered  in  more  than  600  activities  in 
the  curriculum.  The  activities  are  divided  into  12  units  of 
50  to  55  activities  each.  «  . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

•  Five-year-old  Spanish-speaking  children,  their  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  and  parents  are  the  intended  users. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  5->ear-old  Spanish- 
spcakiqg  children,  their  teachers,  and  parents,  the  product 
has  also  been  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers 
rate  its  use  with  English  speakers  as  "successful."' 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  instructional  product  is  not  merely  a  language 
curriculum.  It  is  a  total  learning  system  with  four  general 
goals.  ( I )  To  develop  basic  visual,  auditory,  and  motor 
skills,  (2)  to  develop  language  skills  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  (3)  to  develop  general  knowledge  and  thinking 
and  reasoning  skills;  and  (4)  to  develop     positive  self 
concept  in.  the  child. 

PAITERNS  OF  USE 

Units  and  materials  arc  sequential  and  cumulative, 
providing  a  complete  program  A  suppk^mcntar)  manual 
and  records  are  provided  for  songs  and  dances  (Paso  .t 

838 


Paso).  A  supplementary  manual  is  provided  for  teaching 
mathematical  concepts. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  product  procedures  include  a  pretest,  criterion-' 
referenced  tests  to  follow  each  unit  session,  and  posttests. 
Unit  tests  assess  the  child's  ability  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
unit  activities.  Mastery  tests,  which  assess  the  child's 
mastery  of  concepts  and  skills  over  a  three-unit  interval, 
are  included  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  units^ 

Time  requirements 

The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  Instructional  Materials 
provides  activities  for  a  full  school  year,  and  these 
activities  can  be  geared  either  to  a  total  school  day  or  to 
half-day  programs  The  pupil  instructional  majerials  are 
divided  into  12  units  of  approximately  53  irtCvities  per 
unit.  Each  unit  is  designed  to  be  used  for  a  z-  to  3-week 
period.  Each  activity  within  a  unit  is  designed  to  be  taught 
for  approximately  15-20  minutes. 

.  implementation  PROCEDURES 

The  requirements  for  the  effective  use  of  the  Bdingual 
Kindergarten  Instructional  Materials  arc  as  follows. 

1.  No  more  tbmf^O  children  may  be  enrolled  in  each 
class. 

2.  Children  should  be  from  low-income  backgrounds. 

3.  The  dominant  language  of  a  majority  of  each  class 
.should  be  Spanish.  Activities  assume  that  the  children  are 
native  Spanish  speakers.  The>  extend  the  Spanish  of  these 
children  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  English  as  a 
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second  language,  thc>  do  noji,  however,  leach  Spanish  to 
English  speakers,  and  their  sequencing  and  difficult)  level 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  native  English  speakers. 

4.  Each  cli}f>$  must  have  one  teacher  and  one  assistant 
'teaeher,  both  of  whom  should  be  bilingual. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  curriculum  requires  both  a  bilingual  teacher  and  a 
bilmgual  assistant  teacher  for  each  classroom  and  a 
supervisor  for  each  10  classrooms. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  of  Harmlessness 

The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  Instructional  Materi  /  has 
been  used  hy  more  than  3,000  pupils  during  pilo    .st  and 
field  test  activities  Formative  and  sum^ativc  data  obtained 
from  selected  sites  during  this  multi)ear  development 
process  were  used  for  program  revision  and  refinement 
These  data  provided  no  indication  of  sociological, 
ps>chological,  or  ph>sical  harm  to  pupils  cxpostd  to  the 
materials. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

The  materials  have  been  approved  for  statewide  textbook 
'♦adoption  beginning  September  1975  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Texas.  During  the  approval  process,  the 
materials  were  made  available  for  critical  review  b>  both 
professional  and  special  interest  groups.  Testimony, 
solicited  by  the  State  textbook  committee  in  open 
hearines,  indicated  that  the  products  contained^ no  materials 
considejed  to  be  biased  toward  an>  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural 
'  group.  ^ 

The  fhhn^uul  KiniLrgarttn  instruitumal  Mattru^h  was 
field  tested  with  both  migrant  and  nonniigrant  5^v ear  olds 
during  1972  73,  Approximately  2,000  native^Spanish 
speakers  in  a  3-Statc  area,  representing  urban  and  rural 
locales,  were  involved  in  this  field  test.  Detailed  staff 
development  materials  developed  for  the  curriculum  in, 


conjunction  with  preservice  training  provided  adequate 
information  for  classfoom  implementation  of  the  materials. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness  i 

Field  test  data  from  migrant  and  nonmigrant  sites 
indicated  that  pupil  mastery  of  the  curriculum  was  high. 
With  the  exception  of  one  curriculum  clement  at  one 
migrant  site,  a  criterion  level  of  75  percent  master}  was 
reached  on  all^curriculum  elements  at  all  migrant  and 
nonmigrant  sites. 

Although  standardized  test  batteries  varied  bctwccit  sites 
because  of  site  goals,  results  were  favorable  to  project 
pupils.  At  both  migrant  and  nonmigrant  sitCi,  project  pupils 
scored  significantly  higher  than  comparison  pupils  on  the 
TOBE  general  concepts  test.  Nonmigrant  project  pupils 
also  scored  significantly  higher  than  comparison  pupils  on 
the  metropolitan  readiness  test.  Migrant  pupils  did  not 
receive  this  test.  Nonmigrant  pupils  also  scored  significantly 
higher  than  comparison  pupils  on  the  SCAMIN,  a  measure 
of  self-concept  and  academic  motivation.  Although  migrant 
pupils  did  not  receive  the  SCAMIN,  pupil  responses  to  the 
pupil  attitude  inventory  at  these  sites  indicated  positive 
affective  reaction  toward  classroom  experiences. 

In  general,  responses  from  teachers  at  all  sites  vviire 
favorable  to  the  program.  Data  from  a  user  questionnaire 
indicated  that  teachers  found  the  product  to  be  appropriate 
and  helpful  to  the  target  population.  A  large  majority  of 
teachers  at  each  site  expressed  a  willingness  to  teach  the 
program  again. 

Claims  of  Replicability  or  Transportability 

Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  1973,  151  complete 
packages  have  been  purchased  for  classroom  use  in  12 
States.  In  addition  to  these  complete  packages  of  materials, 
another  132  partial  packages  have  been  purchased  for 
classroom  use  or  review  prior  to  purchase.  As  a  result  of 
adoption  bv  the  Texas  State  Textbook  Committee, 
significant  increases  in  the  dissemination  of  the  product  are 
expected  in  ^exas  during  1975-76. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  Items 

^  Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  In 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
^        and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 

from  riKtrJhiitrtr 

Complete  classroom  set— English  and 
Spanish  manuals^  spirit  masters,  records, 
teacher  staff  development  manuals, 
filmstrips.  Home  Activities  for  Parents 
Paso  a  Pa%o 

1  per  classroom 

420.00 

Reusable 

English  instructional  manuals 
Spanish  instructional  manuals 
Pau>  a  Paso  (3  rcconls  an  if  lyaiuul) 

36^00 
36.00 
12.75 

Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

DCVELOPEK/AimfOR:  / 

Southwest  E<lucalsi>ffaH>evelopment  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St. 
Austin,  Tex;  78701 

Shan  Nedler,  ^j^pnm  Director 
Joyce  Evans,  ^ogram  Coordinator 

AVAHLABILI 

the  piodua  carries  a  1973  copyright  by  Southwest 
Edttcatiofial/Deyetopro     Laboratory  and  bc^mes  public 
domain  itt/l97S.  Order  from:  ^ 
Educational  Laboratories  PubKahcra,  Iiic. 
P,0;j^at  1003 
Attain.  Tex,  78767 
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BILINGUAL  KINDFRGARTEN  PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT 


A  program  to  aid  parents  in  complementing  the  school 
experience 


The  Bilingual  Kindergarten  Parent  Involvement  is  comprised  of  the  following  materials:  A 
teacher's  manual,  a  filmstrip  with  audiorecording,  and  a  parents'  manual  containing  60 
individual  learning  activities  written  in  Spanish  and  English,  ^ 

Recent  work  with  low-income  parents  indicates  that  they  are  no  less  concerned  about 
their  children's  education  than  are  more  advantaged  parents.  However,  because  of  their 
limited  education,  resources,  and  power  in  the  community,  low-income  parents  often  do  not 
know  how  to  maximize  their  children's  educational  experiences.  This  product  is  designed  to 
assist  parents'  in  these  areas  by-  involving  them  as  partners  in  the  task  of  helping  to  assure 
that  each  child^s  potential  is  reached.  The  product  provides  information  and  resources  that 
will  help  parents  accomplish  this  task  successfully. 

No*  early  childhood  education  program  can  fully  achieve  its  goals  without  support  from 
parents.  Therefore,  the  product  includes  parent-involvement  materials  designed  for  use  at 
home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  have  learned  in  school.  Parents  learn  specific  skills  so 
that  they  feel  secure  in  their  own  knowledge  and  develop  a  greater  interest  in  their 
children's  work.  To  develop  vocabularies  and  concepts  through  communication,  parents  are 
encouraged  to  emphasize  conversation  with  their  children.  The  importance  of  language  and 
communication  with  adults  as  the  basis  for  intellectual  development  is  stressed. 

More  than  100  individual  parent  activities  include  pictures,  games,  and  stories  that  can 
be  used  easily*  in  the  home.  Normal  situation^  are  emphasized  so  that  cooking  dinner  or 
walking  to  the  bus  stop  turn  into  educational  experiences.  The  product  seeks  to  establish 
within  the  parents  a  positive  expectation  of  the  child's  ability  to  achieve.  This  can  greatly 
accelerate*  a  child's  success  at  school.  '  > 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Jhc  Bilmgual  Kmdergarten  Parent  Involvement  has  two 
major  functions  or  elements.  The  first  element  is  involving 
parents  in  the  sc()ool  setting  carried  out  by  the  teacher, 
supervisor,  or  parent-involvement  agent  to  insure  that  the 
goals  of  the  program  are  met.  These  activities  include.  (I) 
Making  home  visits  to  meet  the  children  and  the  parents 
before  schoi)l  begins,  (2)  uunducting  an  orientation  meeting 
at  school  for  parents,  (3)  organizing  a  parent  advisory 
committee  (PAC),(4)  mvoJving  parents  in  classroom 
observation,  (5)  involving  parents  as  participants  in 
classroom  activities,  and  (6)  involving  parents  in  field  trip 
activities. 

The  second  function  is  the  home  activities  element, 
designed  to  help  parents  become  more  effective  teachers  of 
their  preschool  children.  The  purpose  of  this  element  is  to 
develop  the  parents'  awareness  of  their  teaching  roles  and 
to  encourage^  their  participation  in  the  formal  education  of 
their  children. 

Thus,  parent  education  prov/ides  opportunities  for  parents 
to  initiate  and  share  learning  experiences  with  their 
children.  Orientation  sessions  and  ffome  Activities  for 
Parents,  which  complement  the  classroom  instruction,  have 
been  developed  for  use  by  parents  in  improving  their 
teaching  skills  with  their  child. 

The  parent  education  materials,  flomc  Acti\itus  for 
Pannts^  havt  been  designed  to  help  parents  became*  aw  arc 
of  everyday  occurrences  that  can  be  converted  into 


learning  experiences.  There  are  three  types  of  home 
activites  in  the  program:  Those  for  which  pictures  are 
provided  in  the  individual  unit  packets,  those  which  request 
materials  found  in  the  home,  and  those  which  suggest 
topics  of  conversation. 

Each  home  activity  manual  contains  20  units  bound  in 
looseleaf  form.  Each  unit  packet  includes  five  activities 
written  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Parents  should  begin, 
presenting  home  activities  to  their  children  only  after  a 
particular  concept  has  been  taught  in  the  classroom.  Since 
the  activities  cover  what  has  already  been  taught,  the 
parents  are  not  required  to  teach  new  material,  but  will 
review  and  reinforce  what  the  child  has  already  learned. 

Other  product  materials  include  the  teacher's  manual,* 
Scliool  and  After  Parents  Help,  accompanied  b>  a  filmstrip 
and  audiorecording  The  manual  details  how  to  work  with 
parents  and  how  to  enlist  the  aid  of  parents  in  helping 
each  child  reach  full  potential. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Five  >ear  old  Spanish-speaking  children  and  their  parents 
are  the  intended  users. 

,^   Although  designed  prirr.urily  for  5-year-old  Spanish- 
speaking  children  and  their  parents,  the  program  has  also 
bten  used  with  English  speakers.  The  developers  rale  its 
use  with  English  speakers  as  **successful,**  but  field  test 
data  supporting  this  claim  have  not  been  collected  due  to 
lack  of  fuWiing. 
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COAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  parent  involvement  product  has  three  goals:  (I)  To 
initiate  and  maintain  positive  atTiltides,  interaction,  and 
^        understanding  between  home  and  school  regarding  early 
childhood  education  and  parent  involvement;  (2)  to 
increase  the  parents'  knowledge  of  community  resources 
and  facilities  and  how  these  can  be  used  to  help  meet  their 
needs;  and  (3)  to  inforni  the  parents  of  their  children's 
learning  experiences  in  school. 

The  first  goal  concerns  attitude.  Parents'  interaction  with 
the  school  is  vital  to  their  child's  development  and 
achievement.  Parents  must  not  feel  thdt  the  school  is 
interested  in  the  family  only  when  the  child  has  done 
something  wrong.  If  the  parents  avoid  involvement  with  the 
school  because  of  anxiety,  hostility,  or  indifference,  a 
remedy  must  be  found.  Through  home  visits  and 
orientation  sessions,  parents  and  members  of  the  school 
staff  become  better  acquainted,  thus  initiating  a  cooperative 
working  atmosphere  between  home  and  ^school. 

The  second  goal  of  the  product  is  to  help  parents  meet 
their  own  basic  needs.  Children's  developnicnt  is  often  held 
back  because  of  inadequate  food,  clothing,  or  housing.  A 
child  who  comes  tb  school  hungry  will  have  little  energy 
for  learning;  •a  child  who  misses  school  because  parents 
cannot  afford  clothes  will  fall  behind  in  studies;  a  child 
I     «   \who  is  continually  uprootec]  because  of  housing  problems 
will  have  difficulty  developing  and  maintaining  sound 
learning  patterns  and  a  close  identification  with  a  particular 
teacher  or  school. 

Parents  should  know  where  to  turn  when  problems  such 
as  the.s(5  arise  and  outside  help  is  needed.  Social  .services 
which  provide  assistance  for  such  family  problems  are 
available  in  most  communities.  If  a  parent  is  unfamiliar 
with  these  services,  however,  problems  may  persist 
indefinitely.  Activities  for  achieving- this  goal  of  the 
program  include  a  suggested  social  service  survey  and  a 
parent  advisory  committee. 

The  third  goal  of  the  product  is  to  acquaint  parent^  with 
their  child's  experience  at  sch9ol.  When  parents  show  ' 
genuine  interest  in  school  and  learning,  children  are  almost 
.  certain  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  important  to  let 
parents  know  what  their  children  are  doing;  the  parents* 
interest  makes  schoolwork  more  important  and  meaningful 
to  the  child.  If  parents  visit  the  schopl,  the  child"  feels  that 
home  and  schop^Jire  j)art  of  the  same  experience.  Mpst 
important,  contacts  between  parents  and  teachers  break  . 
down  the  barriers  that  sometimes  separate  the  home  and 
the  .school.  Parents  are,  in  every  sense,  teachers^  and  their 
.task,  though  different  from  that  of  a  classroom  teacher,  is 
vital.  A  good  relationship  betNyeen  the  two  kinds  of 
teachers  is  most  helpful  to 'the  child.  Activities  related  to 
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this  goal  include  classroo^  observations,  classroom 
participation,  and  field  trips. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Unit  packets  are  sequential  and  cumulative,  providing  a 
complete  program.  The  activities  may  also  be  used 
independently. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  The  home  activities  that  the 
parent  does  with  the  child  reinforce  what  the  child  has 
learne'di  at  school. 

TIME.RPQUIREMENTS 

Each  hom^ activity  in  the. parent  manual  requires 
approximately  lOi^lS  njinutes  to:complete:  Of  course^.' 
parents  are  free  to  spend  the  amt)unt  of  time  Xhcy  feel  is  . 
necessary  for  each  acfivity*  The  home  activities 'coiitinue 
throughout  the  school  year  Likewise,  tHe  parent  advisory 
committee  meets  once  a  month  throughout  the  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Strategies  for  implementation  of  the  parent  involvement 
product  include:,  *  ' 

1.  Home  visits  made  by  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
involvement  agent.  ' 

2.  Orientation  meetings  for  pareijts  conducted  at  the 
school.  ' 

3.  Organizing  parent  advisory  committee.  / 

4.  Involvement  of  parents  in  classroom  obser/ation. 

5.  Involvement  of  parents  as  participants  in  classroom 
activities.  ,  ^ 

6.  Involvement  of  parents  in  field  trip  activities. 

7.  Conducting  an  oriefitation  to  the  parent  education 
element. 

8.  Giving  demonstration  sessions  for  home  activities, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  have  been  uo  reports  of  harm  or  damage  to 
children  or  families  caused  by  the  use  of  these  materials.^ 
The  materials  have  been  used  only  in  ponjunction  with  the 
Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program,  Level  III,  but 
examination  of  the  activities  suggests  that  they  are 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  settings.  The  materials  are 
designed  for  use  with  Spanish-speaking  families,  and  no 
data  are  availably  either  to  support^  or  discourage  their  use 
(vjth  English-speaking  families.  The  materials  do  not  appear 
*^to  promote  any  social,  sexual,  or  racial  biases,  and  no 
complaints  of  this  nature  have  been  received.  The  printed 
materials^use  the  generic  "he."  > 
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Required  Items 


Home  Activities  for  Parents 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  per  family 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate        *  Source  if  Different 
and  Cost  from  Distributor 


6.00        Consumable  yearly 


OeVELOI9»/AUTHOR: 

SoMtbwc«t  Educationat  Development  Laboratory 
'211  EulTtha 
Awlin,  Tex.  78701 

Shw  Nedier,  Firogiram  Director 
^  Joyce  EvanSt  Fro^am  Coordinator 

AVAaAULtTY 

Thii  product  canic$  a  1974  copyriglit  by  Southwest 
Educatkmal  Development  liiboratory  and  becomes  public 
domain  in  1979.  h  ii  cunently  available  from  the 
puUiiher/diitributor; 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Pyblishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 


\ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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Ajt  extensive  multimedia  product  designed  for  preservice 
and  inservicc  training 


Bilingual  Kindergarten  Staff  Development,  an  extensive  multimedia  staff  development  * 
product  of  the  bilingual  kindergarten  system,  designed  for  prcservice  and  inservice  training, 
is  divided  into  two  parts— the  site  training  package  and  the  teacher  materials. 

The  site  training  package  materials  are  designed  to  be  used  by  the  district  supervisor,  or 
by  an  experienced  teacher,  to  train  groups  of  teachers  new  to  the  product.  Twelve  filmstrips, 
with  accompanying  cassette  recordings  and  script  booklets,  demonstrate  classroom  procedures 
and  deal  with  such  topics  as  classroom  organization,  lesson  preparation,  testing  children,  and 
parent  involvement.  Teacher  materials  are  illustrated  manuals  (one  set  per  teacher)  which 
have  been  developed  to  assist  the  teacher  both  before  instruction  begins  and  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year.  The  sections  of  the  three-volume  preservice  manual  arc  for  use 
with  the  site  training  oackage  materials.  The  two-volume  inservice  manual  helps  the  teacher 
use  program  material  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Also  included  is  a  manual  dealing  with 
parent  involvement.  \ 

The  supervisor's  vnanual  (only  in  the  site  materials)  includes  specific  instructions  for 
using  the  product  to  train  teachers  in  a  5-day  preservice  workshop.  The  ^training  model  is 
performance  based,  featuring  frequent  simulation  and  role  play  of  basic  teaching  skills  by  the 
teachers. 

The  preservice  workshop  specifically  addresses  the  coqcerns  and  training  needs  of 
teachers  new  to  the  program.  Staff  development  materials*  dealing  with  matters, of  less 
immediate  concern  are  withheld  until  the  teachers  master  the  basic  program  model.  At  this 
point,  their  interests  and  concerns  will  have  shifted  toward  the  less  basic  content  treated  in 
materials  designed  for  later  inservice  training.  The  training  materials  are  in  transportable, 
self-contained  packages.  They  are  presented  in  a  way  that  should  be  easily  understood  by  the 
teachers  so  they  c^an  use  the  materials  on  their  own.  Every  supervjsing  teacher  Imd  assistant 
teacher  should  have  a  set  of  staff  development  materials.  ThV-«faff  development  materials 
attempt  to  answer  everyday  questions  asked  by  teachers.  For  example,  the  teacher's  manual: 
(I)  Explains  the  rationale  of  the  bilingual  kindergarten  system;  (2)  describes  teacher 
preparation  before  class  (e.g.,  setting  up  the  classroom,  obtaining  essential  equipment);  (3) 
discusses  how  to  save  time,  minimize  confusion,  develop  a  constructive  classroom 
atmosphere,  and  help  children  learn  to  work  independently;  (4)  shows  how  to  prepare 
schedules;  and  (5)  presents  id'^as  for  designing  related  activities  and  enrichment  experiences. 

Other  staff  development  materials  cover  such  topics  as:  (I)  Obtaining,  preparing,  and 
,  demonstrating  the  use  of  learning  materials;  (2)  diagnosing  learning  difficulties  and 
developing  methods  to  overcome  them;  (3)  administering  tests;  (4)  teaching  through 
modeling;  (5)  communicating  appropriate  attitudes  and  expectations;  and  (6)  equipping  and 
decorating  the  classroom. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Staff  development  materials  include  several  hours  of 
demonstration  filmstrips  on  elassroom  and  lesson 
preparation,  lesson  presentation,  and  testing,  plus  the 
following  manuals  and  booklets. 

1.  Administrator's  handbook.  Overview  of  the  program 
and  other  mformation  for  superintendents,  principals,  and 
other  school  administrators. 

2.  Supervisor's  manual:  Information  for  program 
supervisors  about  installing  the  product  for  the  first  time. 

3.  Preservice  manual  — Volume  K  Details  about  the 
product  and  about  how  the  curriculum  elements  fit 


together,  general  program  information,  teacher  roles  and 
responsibilities. 

4  Preservice  manual— Volume  2.  Detailed  information 
about  small  group  instruction  in  sample  lessons  with 
critiques  and  suggestions  for  improvement,  how  to  prepare 
and  administer  unit  and  mastery  tests,  how  to  use  test 
information  to  plan  remedial  teaching,  how  to  organize  the 
classroom  and  plan  activities  so  that  control  and  discipline 
problems  are  minimized. 

5.  Preservice  manual  — Volume  3.  How  to  set  up  and 
equip  the  various  learning  centers  in  the  kindergarten 
classroom. 
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6  Inservice  manual— Volume  I'  Practical  suggestions  for 
setting  up  effective  learning  situations  and  for  responding 

to  children  in  various  situations;  how  teacher  attitudes  and 
expectations  can  influence  success  and  failure  in  the 
classroom;  how  to  teach  through  example  and  modeling,  in 
addition  to  more  formal  instruction;  what  to  do  when  a 
child  does  not  meet  the  objective  of  a  lesson. 

7  Inservice  manual  — Volume  2"  How  to  demonstrate  the 
uses  of  manipulative  equipment  to  the  children,  how  to 
help  the  children  Marn  to  use  the  equipment  independenti). 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  assistant 
teachers  of  Spanish-speaking  5-year-olds  are  the  intended 
users. 

GOAL{S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Preserviee  training  goals  are.  ( f )  To  train  the  teacher  in 
setting  up  a  preschool  classroom  for  maximum  program 
effectiveness;  (2)  to  instruct  the  teacher  in  methods  of 
demonstrating  and  teaching  with  classroom  materials  and 
equipment,  (3)  to  develop  teacher  skills  in  classroom        ]  ■ 
assessment  of  clfildren's  learning,^  (4)  to  demonstrate  and 
simulate  ways  of  instructing  young  children;  and  (5)  to  > 
assist  the  teacher  in  panning,  scheduling,  and  managing 
classroom  activities. 

Inservice  trainmg  goals  are.  (1)  To  instruct  the  teacher  in 
ways  of  identifying  and  assisting  children  who  demonstrate 
problems  in  learning,  (2)  to  develop  the  teacher  awareness 
of  the  ways  children  learn  from  modeled  behavior,  (3)  to 
develop  teacher  awareness  of  the  effect  of  negative  and 
positive  expectations  on  the  behavior  of  children,, and  (4) 
^to  further  develop  the  teacher's  ability  to  maximize  the 
learning  which  can  occur  through  the  use  of  classroom 
materials. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Staff  development  is  presented  to  the  school  personnel 
in  two  forms,  a.s  preserviee  training  and  as  inservKc 
training. 

The  preserviee  training  model  has  been  developed  for 
uj»e  in  a  I -week  {5-day)  workshop  intended  to  help  new 
teachers  make  a  smooth  start.  The  workshop  is  designed 
or;  the  assumption  that  the  teachers  have  little  or  no  prior 
knowledge  or  experience  in  the  program.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  instructional  model,  rationale,  and  practice 
in  teaching  and  classroom  organization  techniques. 

The  5  da>  vvorkshijp  is  an  absolute  minimum  training 
requirement.  It  is  used  as  a  mwJel  only  because  5  days  is 
the  maximum  time  available  for  preserviee  training  in  man> 
scfiooJ  districts.  /  ,        *  ' 

The  model  workshop  for  new  teachers  has  been  planned 
with -several  criteria  in  mind.  First,  the  workshop  stresses 
tlie  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  preparing  the 
classroom  and  getting  the  school  year  off  to  a  good  start. 
Knowledge  and  skills  which  will  be  important  later *have 
been  'left  for  treatment  during  future  inservice  training.  ^ 


The  differing  concerns  of  teachers  with  different  levels  of 
experience  with  the  product  have  also  been  taken  into 
account.  Teachers  just  beginning  to  use  the  product  are 
primarily 'C\)ncerned  about  what  they  have  to  do  and  how 
they  should  do  it.  Once  they  have  mastered  the  basic 
instructional  model  and  the  necessary  teaching  techniques,  ' 
they  become  more  concerned  about  the  rationales 
underlying  the  techniques  and  about  how  to  adapt  the 
basic  model  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 
Therefore,  the  preserviee  workshop  concentrates  primarily 
on  presenting  the  basic  model  and  on  providing  practice 
with  the  basic  techniques,  leaving  analysis  and  discussion  of 
rationales  and  adaptation  problems  for  later  inservice 
meetings  and  workshops. 

The  preserviee  - workshop  is  ordinarily  conducted  by  the 
supervisor,  although  others  may  also  be  involved.  The  term 
"trainer"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  supervisor  or  anyone  else 
who  has  responsibility  for  planning*  arid  leading  one  or 
more  workshop  sessions. \ 

T\vo  or  three  hours  pe  •  week  for  inservice  ^training  is 
strongly  recommended,  e;  pecially  for  new  teachers.  In 
addition," teachers. 5nd  assistant  teachers  should  have  a 
minimum  of  45  minutes  [\er  day  together  lo  plan  their 
activities  (or  the  following  day. 

ft  is  also  recommended  that  .staff  development 
supervisors  spend  approximately  1-1/2  to  3  hours  each  day 
observing  in  classr6oms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

ASSfiSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  Teacher  e\aluation  is  an 
ongoing  part  of  the  ,supervisor s  activities  with  observational 
checklists  provided. 

The  preserviee  training  model  workshop  is  heavily 
performance  based  in  its  methods  and  objectives. 
Participants  are  expected  not  merely  to  read  about  and 
discuss  their  roles  in  the  program,  but  also  to  show  that 
they  understand  and  can  perform  .the  behaviors  associated 
with  those  roles.  They  practice  teaching  lessons,  giving 
equipment  demonstrations,  making  out  schedules,  planning 
related  activities,  making  smooth  transitions,,  and  setting  up 
ihciT  classrooms. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

The.  preserviee  workshop  requires  a  mnimium  of  5  da>,s, 
,  6  hours  per  da>.  Inservice  training  is  an  ongoing  activit> 
consisting  of  2  to  3, hours  of  training  per  week  throughout 
the  .school  >ear.  In  addition,  the  teacher-a^ssistant  teacher 
team  should  have  a  minimum  of  45  minutes  each  da>  to 
plan  for  the  following  day. 

The  sup|:rvisor  will  visit  the  classrooms  approxnnatel) 
1-1/2  to  3  hours  per  week  to  observe. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Thq  requirements  for  effective  presentation  and  use  of 
the  staff  development  product  are  as  follows. 

L  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly 
recommende*d  that  I  full-time  .supervi.sor  be  a.ssigned  for 
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^caciriTJlitossraoms*^to-'assisr  with'-rcgular^and'-continuous-  ~ 
staff  development. 

2.  The  local  supervisor  will  particip.ate  ^in  a  7-  to  10-day 
preservice  \vorkshop  for  supervisors,  designed  specifitall)  to 
train  thcni  to  install  the  program  and  to  conduct  prcseVviLc 
and  inservice  teacher  training. 

3-  A  5  da>  preservice  workshop  for  teachers  will  be  held 
at  each  site  before  instr^uctional  activities  begin. 

4.  Staff  development  supervisors  should  spend 
approximatel)  I  1/2  to  3  hours  each  da>  observing  in 
classrooms. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  given  2  or  3  hours  per  week  for 
inservice  training.  In  addition,  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers  should  have  a  minimum  of  45  minutes  per  da>  to 
plan  their  activities  for  the  following  da>.  This  planning 
must  be  SLhcdulcd  so  that  each  teaching  team  can  plan 
together. 

The  laboratory  strongly  recommends  that  an  orientation 
be  held  for  all  staf^  members  teaching  in  the  local  school. 
Experience  has  shown  that  total  staff  involvement 
contributes  greati)  to  a  successful  program  and  minim i/xs 
misunderstandings  and  difficulties. 

The  National  Educational  Laboratories  PublishV*rs,  Inc  , 
(NELPj  provides  preservice  training  to  all  districts  that 
purchase  the  program  directi)  from  the  publisher.  The 
training  workshop  usuall)  lasts  4  da>s  and  is  given  during 
the  summer.  NELP  offers  this  once  a  )car  training  free  of 
charge  with  the  individual  districts  pa>ing  onl>  travel 
expenses  for  their  participants. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


Assurance^  of  Harmlessness 

The  product  has  been  used  in  more  than  150  sites  where 
bilingual  kindergarten  training  has  been  conducted.  No 
reports  of  harm  or  damage  to  teachers  or  children  resulting, 
from  the  use  of  staff  development  activities  were  reported. 

Assurances  of  Transportability 

Materials  have  been  approved  for  statewide  textbook 
adoption  beginning  September  1975  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Texas.  During  the  approval  process,  the 
materials  were  made  available  for  critical  review  by  both 
professional  and  special  interest  groups.  Teslimony, 
solicited  by  the  State  textbook  committee  in  open 
hearings,  indicated  that  the  products  contained  no  materials 
considered  to  be  biased  toward  any  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural 
group. 

Claims  of  Social  Fairness  i  i 

All  materials  in  the  bilingual  kindergarten  system, 
including  the  staff  development  materials,  were  designed 
to  be  relevant  to  the  cultural,  social,  and  linguistic 
experiences  of  Spanish  speakers.  It  is  recogni/.ed,  however, 
that  t<;achers  may  or  may  not  share  these  experiences,'and 
the  teacher  Aiaterials  do  not  assume  a  particular 
background  or  heritage.  The  generic  "she"  is  used  to  refer 
to  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor,  and  "he''  is  used  to 
,  refer  to  the  child. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouamiiy  Needed 


Com  per  Item  u\\ 
Dollars 


Rcplacemeni  Raie 
"  and  Cost 


Source  if  Differem 
from  Distributor 


Teacher  staff  development  manuals  1  per  teacher 

Site  staff  development  manuals,  tapes  and     1  per  site 
filmstrips 


24.00 
81.00 


Reusable 
•Reusable 

^^1 


DEVELpPJER/AUTHOR:  J  j 

Soutliwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St, 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 
# 

Shari  Ncdler^  Program  Dirccftor 
Joyce  EVans^  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  was  copyrighted  in  1973  by  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory  and  becomes  public 
domain  in  September  1978,  Product  materials  are  available 

from: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  I^ibltshers,  Inc, 
RO,  Box  1003  r, 
Austin,  Tex.  7876^^  -  J 
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VIVIENDO  Y  APRENDIENDO  EN 

CL  fiOGAR 


A  muUimcdla  training  package  for  Sfmisfhspeakuii*, 
low'^income  parenis  of  preschool  children 

« 

Vivl^ndo^y  Aprcndicndo  enui  Hogar  is  a  multimedia  training  package  for  Spanish- 
^  speaking,  low-income  parents  iif  preschool  children.  Designed  for  a  leader,  an  observer,  and 

15  parent^,  the  package  requires'  5  sessions  of  approximately  1-1/2  hours. 

the  package  includes:  (1)  A  Ica'der^s  manual;  (2)  detailed  session  procedures;  and  (3)  a 
variety  of  media  products— video  tapes,  filmstrips,  films,  transparencies,;  and  take-home 
pamphlets.  All  aural  materials  \\h  in  Spanish.  Printed  materials  arc  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Each\ session  procedure  is  designed  with. an  introduction,  a  straightforward  presentation  pf 
conceW,  group  participation  activities,  and  a  summary. 

Thrf  leaders  manual  includes  specificMr;structions  op  techniques,  of  group  leadership, 
directions  for  increasing  participation  through  a  variety  or'techniques  such  i}s  role  playing, 
simulatipn,  and  group  discussion,  as  well  as  an  pverview  Of  the  training;  sessions. 

The  sessions  show  parents  how  they  can  teach  their  children  throughout  the  day  by 
talking*  about  home  activities  and  household  objects  and  how  they  can  encourage  their 
children  to  search  for  answers  and  solutions  independently.  The  sessi(ins  show  parents  how  to 
use  home  activities  and  household  objects  to  enrich  their  children's  learn^ng^without 
purchasing  commercial  materials.  I      ^  ^        » ^ 

Each  session  procedure  includes  detailed  information  on  how  to^' present  the  particular 
concepts  included.  Following  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  focus  of  the  session,  the  format 
'    ^  is  as  follows^  Introduction,  review  (if  appropriate),  overview  of  media  presentation, 

V  presentation,  discussion,  group  participation  activities,  summ"3ry,  and  evaluation.  Sample 

dialog  is  included  when  appropriate.  ' 

Media  include  two  video  tapes  or  films,  filmstrips  and  audiotapfes,  a  set  of  transparencies, 
game  cards,  pictures,  and  pamphlets  for  participants.       .  i 

Although  material^  and  program  ideas  for  use  in  parenting  programs  are  available,  they  ,  ' 
are  generally  scattered,  unvajidated,  and  unreplicated.  Further,  evidence  suggests  that 
supportive  behavior  by  a  valued  person,  such'  as  a  mother,  is  highly  correlated  with  cognitive 
development;  but  no  systematic  attehipt  is  being  made  to  build  upon  this  evidence,'  and  little 
attempt  is  being  made  to  use  modern  technology  for  wide  application  of  successful  strategies. 
These  lacks  and' needs  in  combination  present  one  overriding  profblem:  Adults  involved  in 
^  performing  services  for  children  need  more  knowledge  and  skill  in  child  care. 

Materials  currently  available  for  use  with  parents  tend  to  be  heavily  oriented  toward 
n\iddle-class  parents  and  heavily  dependent  upon  the  printed  word.  Few,  if  any,  are 
organized  in  modular  form  so  that  they  can  be  presented  indeptindently,  are  presented  in 
multimedia  format  so  that  the  adult  learner  can  succeed  with  only  minimal  reading  skills,  or 
are  presented  in  Spanish  so  that  native  Spanish  speakers  can  use  them  with  ease 

Viviendo  y  Aprcndicndo  en  el  Hogar  is  a  multimedia  approach  developed  in  response  to 
the  assessed  need  for  information  on  basic  parenting  skills,  witll  minimal  reliance  upon 
printed  materials  and/or  direct  lecture.  The  topic  was  selected  by  two  advisory  groups  as 
important  for  low-income  parents  of  preschool  cfiildren.  One  was  comprised  of  professionals 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education,  and  the  other  was  composed  of  low-income  parents 
^  and  teachers  of  various  ethnic  groups.  A  survey  of  parents  was  also  utilized. 

The  instructional  principles  followed  art  to  develop  awareness,  knowledge,  or 
comprehension,  and  then  to  apply  them.  A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  are  described  in  the 
leader's  manual  and  are  also  built  Into 'each  session  procedure.  Strategies  include  large-  and 
small  group  discussions,  simulation  activities,  role  play,  problem-solving  situations,  games,  and 
evaluation,  as  well  as  direct  presentation  of  information. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^  chil(^in  using  home  activities  to  help  children  learn; 

The  module  includes  the  >following  subject  areas.  Parental*  materials  to  lise  with  children  at  home,  and  how  to 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  feelings,  and  their  effecis  on  ^  ^         structure  a  learning  experience  for  '4  child  at  home. 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND^ENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  the  module  are  Spanish-speaking 
low-income  parents  of  preschool'  children. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  participants  will:  ( I )  Recognize  th'at  their  attitudes, 
behavior*  and  feelings  affect  their  child;  (2)  understand  the 
value  of  home  activities  in  helping  children  learn;  and  (3) 
be  able  to  use  home  materials  and  activities  with  their 
children*  • 

PAITERNS  OF  USE 

Sessions  are  sl^^quential  and  cumulative. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Tests  of  participant  knowledge  of  module  content  are 
provided  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  aiid 
following  completion  of  the  package.  In  addition,  criterion- 
referenced  tests  of  content  of  each  session  are  provided. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ,  . 

The  package  consists  of  five  sessions,  each  re(|uiring  a 
period  of  approximately  I  hour  30  minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDUTlES 

Audiovisual  equipment  is  required. 
No  specific  previous,  training  is  required,  but  a  1-day 
training  session  for  leaders  is  recommended. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

No  reports  of  harm— physical,  psychological,  sociological, 
or  other— have  been  received  at- this  time  us  a  cpnsequencc 
of  any  activity  of  the  product.  Additional  data  will  be 
collected  during  pilot  and  field  testing. 

No  complaints  of  ethnic  or  sex-role  bias  have  been 
received  at  this  time.  Additional  data  will  be  collected 
during  pilot  and  field  testing^. 

Claims 

The  Southwest  Educatiocial  Development  Laboratory 
follows  a  systematic  process  for  the  development  of 
educational  products.  This  product  development 
"incorporates  the  ehtirc  gamut  of  activities  in  the 
formulation,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  an 
educational  product  so  that  quality  is^  assured. 

Products  arc  cycled  through  design  test,  after  which 
inaterials  are  revised  on  the  basis^  of  feedback  from  the 
target  population,  leaders,  and  .observers;  then  through,  pilot 
test,  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  feedback;  and  finally 
through  field  test,  after  which  a  final  revision*  ba,sed  on 
field  data  is  made. 

The*  multimedia  training  package  for  Spanish-speaking 
parents,  Viviendo  y  Aprendiemlo  en  el  Hogar,  is  being 
cycled  through  the  laboratory's  developmental  process,  and 
field  revisions  will  be  complete  by  November  30,  1975: 
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Required  Items 


MAirfcRIAL^  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed 


Leader's  manual  I  per  package 

Content  outline  I  per  package 

Session  procedures  (includes  filmstrips,        1  per  package 
films,  slides,  transparencies,  audiotape, 
brochures,  role;p!aying  cards  and  game 
cards) 


Cost  per  ItcnMn 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Not  available  ^ 
Not  available 
Not  available 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  DifTercnt 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOK: 

f^uthwesl  Educational  Developmenl  Laboratory 
II  East  7th  St 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Joyc^e  Evans,  Acttng  Program'  Director . 
Joyce  Coleman.  Component  Coordinator  ^ 

AVAIUnUTY 

The  product  exists  in  prepublicatioh  form  only;  no  copies 
are  avaflaUe  for  distribution  at  this  time. ' 

Development  of  two  additional  modules  began  in  spring 
1975,  with  a  projected  completion  date  of  December  1975. 
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The  Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Reading  (BOLAR)  system  is  a  comprehensive 
bilingual-biculiural  program  composed  of  ^wo  carefully  sequenced  and  inierrcli^ied  components:  , 
(I)  English  Oral  Language  arid  Reading  and  (2)  Spanish  OrafLanguage  and  Reading.  ^ 
Appropriate  progression  through  the'  curriculum  allows  children  of  either  language  dominance 
to  develop  oi'al,  reading,  and  writing  skills  in  both  Spanish  and  English!.  '  \  '> 

The  program  employs  an  eclectic  approach  ^vhlch  iittludes:  (I)  A  hhiwy  stress  on 
;  language  experience  as  a  basic,  motiva^tional  tool  for  teaching  reading;*(2X  a  modified  version 

of  the  audiolingual  approach,  to  §econd-language  instruction;  (3)  the  sigliNwbrd  approach  to 
English  reading  with  a  gradual  introduction  of  phonics;  (4)  the  phonic,  sound-to-symbol, 
approach  to  Spanish  reading;  and  (5)  careful  component  sequencing  and  jcross-componenl 
correlation  to  promote  children's  success  and  elevated  self-concept,      '   '  * 

In  the  Spanish  oraManguagc  strand  of  the  program,  "basic  conversational  Spanish 
language  patterns  are*  taught  through  a  series  of  sipalUgroup  activities.  Lessons  are  presented 
as  diverse  situations  created  to  exemplify  specificjanguage  elements.  Tht  teacher*  encourages 
children  to  participate  first  through  dramatization  in  the'form  Qf  dialogs  with  puppets  and  '  . 
then  through  dialogs  among  tjiemselves.  This  -nonthreatcning  setting  enables,  students  to  gain 
both  the  self-confidence  and  the  language  proffciency  to  begin  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish. 

Spanish  reading  is  .introduced  through  the.  languagCvCxperience  approach,  which 
establishes  the  awareness  that  reading  is  just  ''ta'lk  written  down^  ajid  provides  motivation  to. 
N  ^      read  by  giving  children  opportunities  to  see  their  own  "tal^  written  down,"  The  basis  for  '  ' 

phonic  sound^to-symbol,  instruction  lies  in;  (I)  Comprehensive  skills  workbooks  which  provide 
exercises  in  visual/auditory  discrimination  and  other  prereading  skills.  (2)  exercises 
introducing  and*  reinforcing  Spanish  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  and  symbols\(3)  selections 
to  read  for  comprehension,  (4)  syllabication  exercises,  and  (5)  reinforcemeat  and  .enrichment 
activities  A  series  of  independent  reader?  pillows  children  to^apply  their  skills  to  interesting 
reading  materials  and  provides  incentive  for  further  reading. 

In  the  English  oral-language  strand,  basic  conversational  English  language  patterns  are 
taught  through  a  series  of  smalUgroup  <icti,vities.  Children  learn  to  talk  about  home,  family, 
neighborhood,  school,  and  other  familiar  topics  in  a  nonthreatcning  setting,  thereby  gaining 
both  the  self-confidence  and  the' language  proficiency  t5  begin  to  read  and  write  English. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  i>honology  through  classroom  exercises  accompanied  by  visuals, 
which  make  use  of  the  ''minimal  ^pair'*  approach  to  contrasting  linguistic  elements. 

The  English  reading  strand  is  composed  of  three  interrelated  sequences.  The  language 
experience  approach  establishes  the- awareness  that  reading  is  just  "talk  written  down'*  and 
provides  motivation  to  read  by  giving  students  opportunities  to  see  their  own  '*talk  written 
down."  Jhe  sight-w^ord  approach  teaches  children  fundamental  vocabulary  and  function 
words,  in  addition  to  important  comprehension  skills.  The  third  sequence,  wh^ich  includes 
visual/auditory  discrimination  and  introductory  phonics,  correlates  with  the  language  »  ' 
experience  and  sight-word  sequences;  children  re^ceive  additional  decoding  skills  as  theyMmove 
toward  independent,  self-motivated  reading.  TWo  staff  development  manuals  present  both 
theoretical  background  and  impleme'ntation  guidelines.  .  ^ 

SUBJEtT  AREA{S)  jj^is  approach  is  based  on  children ^Sjjown  interests  and  is 

-J   .    .         ;  highly  motivational.  To  minimize  linguistic  interference,,  the 

both  the  English  and  Spanish  oral  language  strands  teach  sight-word  approach  is  used  m  the  English  reading  strand 

basic  conversational  language  patterns  to  second  language  Nvith  gradual  introduction  of  phonics.  The  Spanish  reading 

learners  as  preparation  for  reading  and  writing.  Both  strand  i^ses  the  phonic  approach  exclusively  because  of  the 

reading  strands  use  language  experience  sharing  to  dose  correlation  between  the  Spanish  letters,  and  their 

mtroduce  reading  to  both  Ist^-  and  2d>language  learners,  ^        .pounds.  Independent  reading  of  inierestmg  printed  materials 
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with  minimal  leachef  intervention  is  an  important  element 
of  both  strands. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

BOLAR.  grade  I  instructional  nuteruU  not  onl>  meet  the 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  1st  graders  in  mixed  or 
homogeneous  settings,  but  also  ma>  be  presented  in  the 
bilingual,  ESL  (English  as  a  second  language),  SSL 
(Spanish  as  a  second  language)  modes,  or  any  combination 
of  these  modes  suited  to  local  circumstances  and 
administrative  conditions. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  introduce  children  to  Spanish  and  English  oral 
language,  and  reading  through  a  meaningful  combination  of 
approaches:  ( I )  Language  experience  sluiring  in  both 
language;.,  (2)  a  modified  audiolingual  approach  to  second- 
language  learning;  (3)  the  sight-word  approach  to  English 
reading  with  a  gradual  introduction  to  phonics;  and  (5)  the 
phonic,  sound-tu  svmbol,  approach  to  Spanish  reading 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  components  and  the  strands  within  them  are 
sequential  and  cumulative.  The  strands  are  taught 
alternately  and/or  concurrently. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  teacher  assesses  language  experience,  oral  language, 
^and  sight-word  progress  through  informal  measures 
suggested  in  the  teacher's  manuals,  student  workbooks 
include  systematic  evaluations  The  teacher  also  administers 
criterion-referenced  tests  designed  primarily  for 
postinstruutional  assessment.  These  tests,  which  are  easil> 
administered  and  scored,  may  be  used  also  as  diagnostic 
instruments,  to  determine  initial  placement. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

'  The  program  is  designed  to  be  used  for  2  hours  a  day 
for  1  year.  In  terms  of  daily  scheduling,  the  amount  of 
time  ^pent  on  each  strand  s  small-group  mstructio*  depends 
upon  several  factors.  ( 1 )  The  language  dominance  of 
individual  class  members,  (2)  the  range  of  developmental 
levels  represented  in  the  class,  (3)  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  class,  (4)  the  number  of  adults  present  in 
the  classroom,  and  (5>  other  circumstances  prevailing  at 
the  user  site. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  requires  no  special  equipment  or  facilities. 
Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self  contained,  no 
teacher  training  is  necessary  if  each  participating  teacher 
becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  information  presented 
in  the  two  staff  development  manuals  and  teacher  s 
manuals  accompanying  the  student  curriculum  materials. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Because  of  the  program*s  small-group  approach  and 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  The  ideal  situation  is  that  both  of  these 
individuals  be  bilingual,  but  at  least  one  of  them  should  be 
In  cases  of  classrooms  with  no  bilingual  instructor,  an 
arrangement  may  be  worked  out  in  which  a  bilingual 
teacher  "rotates**  or  exchanges  certain  responsibilities  with 
a  monolingual  English-speaking  teacher. 

Teachers  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  theoretical 
background  and  implementation  procedures  included  in  the 
staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of  Language  Learning 
and  Reading  and  Bilingual  Program  Handbook;  they  must 
al§o  read  the  teacher*s  manuals  accompanying  the 
curriculum  materials. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Formative  and  summatue  data  •)btaincd  during  a  6  year 
development  and  installation  process  have  yielded  no 
substantial  expressed  concern  by  pilot  and  field  sites  oi 
dissemination  sites  regarding  possible  physical, 
fffychological,  or  sociological  harm  resulting  from  the 
curriculum  use.  The  materials  were  developed  und  installed 
b>  multiethnic  staff,  consultants,  and  practitioners  in  the 
field. 

Social  and  cultural  fairness  have  been  a  major  concern 
of  the  multiethnic  staff  from  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  the  materials.  A  stringent  test  of  cultural 
fairness  of  the  completed  system  was  the  textbook  review 
process  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  curriculum  system 
passed  this  process  and  was  adopted  as  approved  materials 
for  ^he  Stale  of  Texas. 

.Assurance  of  replicability  and  transportability  rests  on  a 
widespread  installation  of  the  curriculum  system  in 
nunlerous  school  systems  in  several  Slates. 
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Claims 

garget  pupils  for  the  BOLAR,  grade  I  instructional 
materials  demonstr/ited  significant  performance  gains  in 
both  Spanish  and  TEnglish  language  comprehension,  as 
mjtasured  by  the  tests  .of  basic  experience  language 
(^panish  and  English  versions).  In  comparison  to  similar 
children  with  more  traditional  language  instruction,  the 
larget  pupils  demonstrated  comparable  gains  in  English  and 
Significantly  greater  Spanish  language  gains  The  latter  data. 
Resulting  from  a  tightly  controlled  covariance  design, 
indicate  that  pupils  taught  with  the  BOLAR  materials  may 
be  expected  to  maintain  a  "normal**  rate  of  English 
language  acquisition  while  experiencing  the  benefit  of 
instruction  and  skills  development  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Data  from  criterion-referenced  mastery  tests,  designed  for 
postinstructional  determination  of  concepts  acquisition, 
reveal  that  an  average  of  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
target  pupils  exhibited  desired  concept  mastery  outcomes 
Higher  performance  levels  were  evidenced  for  Spanish  and 
oral  language  instructional  objectives.  In  response  to  the: 
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f^pH  attitude  inventory,  a  ----;;„rtf'afavlrrgro? 

four  BOLAR  '"^^^^^  es  pipi.s  indicated 

more  than  80  percent  °f ^^^'.^'J^^ni^g  experience.  Pupil 
positive  attitudes  '^l^'^'^  '^^^ ^^71^  English  and  oral 
Reaction  was  more  f=>!°/^^f'V°^^^^^^^  teachers 
language  classroom  ac  mt.es.  Ut  89  percent 

rielse"  TdSe^o  B^LAR  materials  the 

following  school  year.  .  product 

The  BOLAR.  grade  1  .'"^!;,"e,^^°",^XrLaboratory's 
of  the  Southwest  Educat.onal  pcvelopm 
multistage  clevelopment  proce     m  wh.ch^^  ^^^^  fm,, 

products  and  pract.ces       ;^;'^^!^',;33room"  testing  and 
form  based  on  '"^^JVhS  product  claims  are 

Efr:  ra'et  d^rtnr-..  -t  I.  the  materials  w.th 


predominately  native  SP--spea.ng^c^^^^^^^^^^^^  -gratory 
independent  of  the  program  '^^^'^P^^^.e 'been  made 

10  a  significanl  exienl. 
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Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Classroom  set  including  student 
workbooks^  teacher's  manuals,  fiashcards. 
spirit  masters,  student  readers,  and 
criterion  tests 

\  set  per  30  students 

624.02 

Tcacher*s  manuals 
reusable;  workbook; 
consumable  yearly 

Lectura  y  Escntura^  Libra  /,  cuaderno 

1  set  per  30  students 

3.75 

Consumable  yearly 

Lectura  y  Estntura^  Libra  2.  cuaderno 

1  set  per  30  students 

3.95 

Consumable  yearly 

Lector  I ,  Mi  Mama  y  Mi  Papa 

1  set  of  15  per  30  students 

.36 

Reusable 

Lector  2.  Juguetes  y  Juegas 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

.50 

Reusable 

Lector  3 .  Lo  Mia 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

.60 

Reusable 

Lector  A,  Mi  Earn  ilia 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

.65 

Reusable 

Lector  5,*Nuestras  Fiestas 

1  set  of  15  per  30  stu^pnts 

.70 

Reusable 

Basic  Reading  Skiiis.  fiook  1 .  workbook 

1  set  per  30  students 

1.74 

Consumable  yearly 

liasic  Reading  Skills,  Hook  2. workbook 

1  set  per  30  students 

3  75 

Consumable  yearly 

Reader  1.  Who  Are  You'^ 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

,  .32 

Reusable 

Reader  2.  Jump  and  Elay 

1  set  of  15  per  30  students 

.50 

Reusable 

Reader  3.  /  Can  Hide 

1  set  of  15  per  30  students 

Reusable 

Reader  4*  Big  and  Little 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

Reusable 

Re^ider  5.  El  ay  nith  M^ 

I  set  of  15  per  30  students 

Reusable 

Reader  6.  Tho  EIus  Two 

1  set  of  15  per  30  students 

/  ,55 

Reusable 
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MATERIALStAND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Hem  m 

Dollars 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
21!  East  7th  St. 
Austin.  Tex.  78701 

Ernest  M.  BernaL  Jr.»  Program  Director 
Ritardo  J.  Cornejo,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

The  Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Reading  System  was* 
copyrighted  in  1972  with  developmental  copyright 
protection  until  1977.  It  is  currently  available  from  the 
publisher/distributor:* 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 
^   P.O*  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 


J  ■ 
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A  program  which  employs  a  modified  version  of  the 
audiolingual  approach  to  l^nglish^s-a-secoiMangnage 
instruction 


Basic  language  piilterns  and  vocabulary  are  based  upon:  (I)  The  findings  of  several 
research  studies  conducted  to  analyze  the  language  patterns  of  Spanish-speaking  kindergarten 
and  Ist-grade  children;  (2)  formative  and  summative  feedback  from  design-,  pilot-,  and  field- 
test  sites  throughout  the  United  States  (Texas,  California,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania);  and  (3)  a 
systematic  comparative  analysis  of  English  and  Spanish  phonology,  syntax,  lexicon,  and 
semantics. 

The  component  employs  a  modified  version  of  the  audiolingual  approach  to  English-as-a- 
second  language  instruction,  complemented  by  situational  reinforcement  and  activities  which 
encourage  creative  self-expression,  the  k«s6n  objectives  do  not  require  set  responses.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  phonology;  this  is/specifically  addreped  in  a  supplemental  publication, 
English  Pronunciation,  Book  /.  Oral  clussroom  exercises,  accompanied  by  visuals,  make  use  of 
the  **minimal  pair'*  approach  to  contrasting  linguistic  elements. 

Two  basic  teacher's  manuals,  Oral  Language,  Book  7,  and  Oral  Language,  Book  2, 
contain  lessons  focusing  on  elementary  environmental  information' such  as  names  and 
addresses,  articles  of  clothing,  colors,  location  of  objects,  and  actions  in  progress.  ChiJdren 
acquire  adequate  language  to  use  English  effectively  in  everyday  situations,  the  activity  topics 
serve  as  a  framework  for  teaching  this  functional  language. 

The  teacher  involve?  small  groups  of  children  in  language  activities,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  teach  specific  language  patterns.  Drill  exercises  and  repetition  are  used  only  until 
the  basic  structures  are  established;  then  students  participate  in  more  informal,  though , 
related,  practice  activities  such  as  dialogs,  games,  poems,  stories,  songs,  and  rhymes. 

Two  staff  development  manuals,  Theories  of  Language  Learning  and  Reading  and 
Bilingual  Program  Handbook,  present  both  theoretical  background  and  implementation 
guidtflines,  (Note:  These  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  BOLAR  components.) 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Basic  conversational  English  language  patterns  are  taught 
through  a  series  of  small-group  activities.  Children  learn  to 
talk  about  home,  family,  neighborhood,  school,  and  other 
familiar  topics  in  a  nonthreatening  setting,  thereby  gaining 
both  the  self  confidence  and  the  language<  pVuficiency  to 
begin  to  read  apd  write  English  effectively  and  with 
understanding. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  * 

The  component  is  designed  primarily  fi)r  native  Spanij>h- 
speating  students  who  enter  1st  grade  with  minimal  English 
U^guagc^pruficienc>.  However,  the-activities  can  be 
^^ad.i)xted  for  use  with  kindergarteh  level  children,  as  well  as 
2d  or  3d  graders  fur  whom  basic  English  instruction  would 
be  beneficial. 
/ 

GOAL(S)^OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  foMr  basic  goals  of  the  English  Oral  Language 
component  are  to  enable  children:  (I)  To  master  basic 
English  structures  through  a  vaiiety  of  drills  and  informal 
activities;  (2)  to  use  basic  English  structures  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  (3)  to  develop  oral  language  competence  in 
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English  ir\  order  to  be  prepared  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  (4)  to  master  the  English  sounds  which  are  not  part  of 
the  home  language. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  lessons,  and  the  activities  within  them,  are  sequential 
and  cumulative. 

ASSESSniENT  PROVISIONS  - 

The  teacher  assesses  student  progress  by  using  the 
integration  activities  (evaluations)  included  at  certain  points 
in  the  teacher\s  manuals,  these  may  be  used  as 
pijstinstructional  assessments  or  for  diagnostic  instruments 
to  determine  initial  placement.  The  teacher  al^o  administers 
criterion  referenced  mastery  tests  designed  primarily  for 
posiinslructional  assessment.  These  tests,  which  are  easily 
administered  and  scored,  may  also  be  used  as  diagnostic  > 
instruments  to  determine  initial  placement  One  mastery  \ 
test  accompanies  each  of  the  teacher's  manuals. 

TIME  REQUIREM&NrS 

The  ci>mponent  is  designed  to  be  used  for  an  average  of 
30  minutes  each  day  for  I  year,  an  estimate  that  is  very 
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'flexible  in  terms  of  daily  scheduling.  The  actual  amount  of 
time'  spent  in  the  component's  small-group  activities 
depends  upon  several  factors.  These  include:  ( 1 )  The 
language  dominance  of  individual  class  members,  (2)  the 
range  of  developmental  levels  represented  in  the  class,  (3) 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  class,  (4)  the  number  of 
adults  present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other 
circumstances  prevailing  at  th&  user  site. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  component  requires  no  special  equipment  or 
facilities.  Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self 
contained,  no  teacher  training  is  necessarv  if  each  [ 
partidpating  teacher  becomes  thoroughl>  familiar  with  the 
inforl^ation  presented  in  the  two  staff  development  manuals 
and  the  teacher*s  manuals  accompanying  the  student 
curriculum  materials. 

Because  of  the  component's  small-group  approach  and 
emphasis  on  individ,ual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  These  individuals  must  famiharize  themselves  with 
the  theoretical  background  and  implementation  procedures 
included  in  the  staff  development  manuals,  Theories  of 
Language  Learning  and  Reading  and  Bilingual  Program 
Handbook;  they  must  also  read  the  teacher's  manuals 
carefully  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  teaching 
strategics  inherent  in  the  component. 

Teaching  the  component  does  not  require  bilingual 
abil}t>.  However,  in  classrooms  including  native  Spanish 
speaking  children,  at  least  one  of  the  instructional 
personnel  should  have  some  Spanish  proficiency  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  children  and  make  simple  explanations. 
When  the  component  is  used  m  conjunction  with 
corresponding  Spanish  components,  a  bilingual  instructor  is 
necessary. 


/ 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  I-Jiglish  Oral  Language  Component  of  the  BOLOR 
System  for  Grade  I  (including  portions  of  earlier  versions, 
designated  as  Language  Development  and  Reading,  and 
adaptations  of  the  materials  by  the  SEDL  Follow  Through 
Program)  has  been  used  and  tested  in  more  than  90 
classrooms  in  5  States.  Formative  data  obtained  during  this 
multiyear  development  process  wei'e  used  for  program 
revision  and  refinemeat.  These  data  provided  no  indidation 
of  sociological,  psychological,  or  physical  harm  to  pupils 
exposed  to  the  materials. 

BOLAR  instructional  materials  including  the  Diglish 
Oral  Language  Component -h^sQ  been  approved  for 
statewide  textbook  adoption  beginning  in  September  1975 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Texas.  During  the  State 
textbook  approval  process,  the  materials  are  made  available 
for  critical  review  by  both  professional  and  special-interest 
groups.  Testimony,  HOlicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State. 
Textbook  Committee  in  open  hearings,  indicated  that  the^^ 
products  contained  no  materials  ^considered  to  be  biased  / 
toward  any  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural  groups.  / 

The  BOLAR  program  has  been  field  testecLXvith 
predominately  native  Spanish-speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
no  direct  interaction  between  program  developers  ?ind 
program  users.  A  1-day  oreservice  teacher  training  session 
is  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  wHo  are  not 
experienced  in  Spanish-English  instruction.  The  training 
may  be  provided  by  SEDL  or  by  other  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  program's  instructional  tnethodology. 
Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  1973,  over  200 
complete  BOLAR  curriculum  packages  have  been 
purchased  for  classroom  use.  Over  50  others  are  using 
components  of  the  BOLAR  s>stem.  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  onl>  grade- 1  bilingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  textbook 
adoption  beginning  in  1975-76,  the  number  of  users  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  year. 
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Required  items 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouantitv  Ni!t^ded 

^ACt  nt*T  \tt*iin  In 

\»\JOK     UWl      l(\rlll  III 

Dollars 

Repiacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  DifTercnt 
from  Distributor 

,  Oral  Ij2fmta)^t\  Book  /,  t cache rN  manual 

1  per  instructor 

7.25 

Reusable 

Oral  Language,  Book  2,  teacher's  manual 

1  per  instructor^ 

5.00 

English  Pronunciation,  Book  /,  lcachei:'s 
manual 

1  per  instructor 

5.50 

Reusable 

f 

English  Pronunciatiofi,  Book  /,  flashcards 

1  set  per  instructor 

7.00 

Reusable 

Bilingual  Program  Handbook 

I  per  instructor 

5.00 

Reusable 

Theories  of  Language  Learning  and 
Reading 

1  per  instructor 

♦ 

5.00 

Reusable 

/ 

4 

/ 

/ 

iMEVELOPER/AUTHOK: 

;  *  SMithwtM  Cdticatioiiai  Development  Laboratory 

;aU  EllMTtll  St. 
.  A«<tw>  T«x.  71701 


•  / 


^;^lt)(i--ll!WMli'i»r-dntf  j  wpytn  .Md'  Mfmdhti.Symta  and  its 
Wi^''comfimm  ■itum  v^g^tt^  iBvjt972  with 
fiitttepwt>M<:oipfyi<|M  ft  H  - ' 

; ' :  NMolMl  EMiiieilioMi  Uboratories  hiii^iifherc»  lod. 
*:O.  Bmi  lOOS., 

Attitfn,  Tw.  7«767  .  '  - 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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(PART  OF  BILINGUAL  ORAL 
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program  which  employs  a  situational  approach  in  which 
Spanislhis  used  as  a  means  for  conveying  ideas  and 
^  information  in  meaningjul  contexts 

Two  teacher  manuals,   Expresion  Oral,  Libra  /,and   Expresion  Oral,  Libro  2,' contain 
lessons  based  on  the  most  basic  patterns  of  Spanish.  The  elements  with  which  native  speakers 
of  Spanish  form  and  produce  sentences.  The  program  is  sequenced  from  easy  to  difficult  and 
from  concrete  to  abstract.  The  lessons  are  designed  to  present  diverse  situations  created  to 
exemplify  syntactical  structures,  patterns  of  intonation,  and  vocabulary  that  children  should 
learn.  Pronunciation  is  stressed  in  early  lessons  in  order  to  lake  advantage  of  chHdren's 
ability  and  willingness  to  mimic. and  reproduce  sounds.  Vocabulary  items  are  introduced  only 
withm  the  sentence  structures  being  taught,  they  are  not  singled  out  and  taught  separately, 
i.e.,  students  laarn  only  enoLgh  vocabulary  to  manipulate  the  structures. 

The  component  employs  a  situational  approjjch,  in  which  Spanish  is  used  as  a  meajis  for 
conveying  ideas  and  information  in  meaningful  contexts.  At  all  times,  students  must  know  . 

t  and  understand  the  meaning  of  the  language  being  used,  language  must  always  be  correlated 

with  behavior.  Puppets  play  an  important  role,  especially  in  the  introduction  and 
demonstration  of  new  structures.  Lesson  development  follows  these  basic  ste^s.  ( 1 ) 
Observation  of  a  dialpgue  between  the  teacher  and  the  puppets,  (2)  limited  participation  in 
^  the  dialogue  by  the  children  through  dramatization,  and  (3)  full  participation,  as  the  children 

conduct  the  dialogtie  among  themselves. 

Basics  language  patterns  and  vocabulary  are  based  upon:  (l)^l1ie  findings  of  several 
research  studies  conducted  to  analyze  the  language  patterns  of  Spanish  speaking  kindergarten 
and  Ist-grade  children,  (2)  formative  and  summative  feedback  from  design-,  pilot-,  and  field- 
test  sites  throughout  the  United  States  (Texas,  California,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania),  and  (3) 

^  systematic  comparative  analysis  of  English  and  Spanish  phonology,  syntax,  lexicon,  and 

semantics.  / 

Two  staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of  Language  Learning  and  Reading  and 
Bilingual  Program  Handbook,  present  both  theoretical  background  and  implementation 
guidelines.  ( Note:  These  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  Bilingual  Oral  /.anguage  and 
/^((/(//Xir  (BO LA K)  components.) 

SUBJFXT  AREA(S)  structures;  (2)  to  develop  the  ability  to  understand  and  use 

basic  Spanish  language  structures  in  communicative 
Basic  conversational  Spanish  language  patterns  are  taught        situations,  (3)  to  develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
through  a  series  of  small  group  activities  Lessons  arc  ^1^^.  culture,  the  customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish- 

presented  as  diverse  situations  created  to  exemplify  specific         speaking  population  of  the  United  States;  and  (4)  to  • 
lan^iage  elements  The  teacher  encourages  children  to  develop  oral  language  competence  in  Spanish  in  order  to 

participate  first  through  dramatization  in  the  form  of  prepared  for  reading  and  writing, 

dialogs  with  puppets  and  then  through  dialogs  among 
themselves.  This  nonthreatening  setting  enables  students  to  - 
gain  both  the  self-confidence  and  the  language  proficiency  PATTERNS  OF  USE 

to  begin  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish.  lesson^- are  sequential  and  cumulative. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  component  is  intended  for  children  whose  native  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

language  is  English  or  children  who  have  little  knowledge  Jhe  teacher  assesses  student  progress  by  using  the 

of  Spanish  *  informal  evaluations  at  the  end  of  each  lesson*  according  to 

suggestions  in  the  teacher  manuals.  The  teacher  also 
GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  administers  criterion-referenced  mastery  tests  designed 

Ihc  Uiiii  hdi>ii.^Kiiiho(  iln:  Spanish  Oral! Mnguagt  primarily  for  postinstructionah  assessment.  These  tests, 

Gv;//)<;m'//;  are  to  enable  stuJciUs,  ( 1 )  lo  develop  tl^  which  are  easil\  administered  and  scored,  may  also  be  used 

ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  Spanish  language  as  diagnostic  ijiAruments  to. determine  initial  placement 
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TIME  REQUIREMENIS  ^ 

The  component  is  designed  ,to  be  used  fdr  an  average  of 
30  minutes  a  day  for  I  year»  an  estimate  that  is  very 
flexible  in  terms  of  daily  scheduling.  The  actual  amount  of 
time  spent  Jn  the  com^ponent's  small-group  activities 
depends  upon  several  factors.  These  include:  (l)'The 
language  dommarlce  of  individual  class  members,  (2)  the 
range  of  developmental  levels  represented  in  the  class,  (3) 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  class,  (4)  the  nuriiber 
of  adults  present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other 
circumstances  prev;|.iling  at  the  user  site(s). 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  component  requires  no  special  equipment  or 
*  facilities.  Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self- 
contained,  no  teacher  training  is  necessar;^  Jf  each 
participating  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
information  presented  in  the  two  staff  development  manuals 
and  the  teacher  manuals  accompanying  the  student 
curriculum  materials. 

Because  of  the  component's  small-group  approach  and 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classrooiji 
should  have  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  The  ideal  situation  is  thai  both  of  these 
individuals  be  bilingual;  at  least  one  of  them  shou|d  be.  hi 
cases  of  classrooms  with  no  bilingual  instructor,  an  / 
arrangement  may  be  worked  out  in  which  a  bilingual  V 
teacher  "rotates*'  or  exchanges  oral  language 
responsibilities  with  a  monolingual  Engli.^h-spcaking  teacher. 

Teachers  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  theoretical 
background  and  implementation  procedures  included  in  the 
staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of  Language  Learning 
and  Reading  and  BUingual  Program  Handbook,  they  must 
also  read  the  teacher  manuals  accompanying  each  strant!  of 
the  product. 


ASSllRANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  Spanish  Oral  Lvngiwge  Component  of  the  BOLAR 
system  for  Grade  1  (including  portions  of  earlier  versions, 
designated  as  language  development  and  reading,  and 
adaptations  of  the  materials  by  the  SEDL  Follow  Through 
Program)  has  been  used  and  tested  in  more  than  50 
classrooms  in  5  States.  Formative  data  obtained  during  this 
multiyear  development  process  were  used  for  program 
revision  and  refinement.  These  data  provided  no  indication 
of  sociological,  psychological,  or  physical  harm  to  pupils 
exposed  to  the  materials.  / 

BOLAR  instructional  materials— including  the  Spanish 
oral  language  component— have  been  approved  for 
statewide  textbook  adoption  beginning  September  1975  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Texas.  During  the  State 
textbook  approval  process,  the  materials  are  made  available 
for  critical  review  by  both  ^'professional  and  special  interest 
•  groups.  Testimony,  solicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
textbook  committee  in  open  hearings,  indicated  that  the 
products  contained  no  materials  considered  to  be  biased 
toward  any  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural  groups. 

The  BOLAR  program  has  been  field  tested  with 
predominately  nativ^e  Spanish-speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
no  direct  interaction  between  program  developers  and 
program  us^rs.' A  l-day  preservice  teacher  training  session 
is  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  who  are  not 
experienced  in  Spanish-English  instruction.  The  training 
may  be  provided  by  SEDL  or  by  other  bilingual  educators 
who  are*familiar  with  the.  program's  instructional 
methodology.  Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  1973, 
over  200  complete  BOLAFfcurdculum  packages  have  been 
purchased' for  classroom  luse.  Ovfer^50  otfiers  are  using 
components  of  the  BOLAR  system.  AT^i^  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only  grade  1  bilingual  cur4;iculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  tex^ook 
adoption  beginning  in  1975-76,  the  number  oxisers  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  year. 
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MATERIAL'S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 

Otianiity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replace nieiu  Cost* 
and  Rate 

Sou  roe  Different 
from  Disiribuior 

E.xpresion  Oral,  Libra  /,  inanual 

1  per  instructor 

4 

5.25 

Reusable 

Expreswn  Oral,  Libra  2,  manual 

1  per  instructor 

6.12 

Reusable 

Bilingual  Vragram  flandbaak 

1  per  instructor 

5.00 

Reusable 

Thearies  af  Lanf*ua}{e  Learning  and  . 
Reading 

1  per  instructor 

5.00  » 

Reusable 

DEVELOPIR/AinHOlis  * 

'  ,  Sottfhwcft  Eda<:atiofial  Development  Labonitpiy 

2!1  East  7th  St.  .  ,     .1  ' 

'  .  Austin,  Tex.  78701  .  - 


*  ; ,  Eniest  M,  Bern«l»  Jr.,  Ptogram  Director 
v;^  Ricardo    Comejo»  Program  Coordinator 

^  AVAILANLITY  ,  _ 

.  Yhe  Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Reading  System  and  its 
^  eight  components  were  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
:  developmental  copyright  protection  until  (979.  It  is 
Currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor :^ 
National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1003  •        *  " 

Austin,  Tex:  78767 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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.  I  proi^ram  which  makes  use  of  the  niosi  relevant  features 
ofhin^ia^e  experience:  Sii^ht  reading  and  phonics 
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The  Isl-grade  English  reading  program  employs  an  eclectic  approach  which  evolved  as 
the^resull  of:  (I)  Extensive  resefirch  studies  of  the  language  patterns  of  bilingual  children,  (2) 
systematic  comparative  analysis  of  the  phonology,  syntax,  lexicon,  and  semantics  of  both 
Spanish  and  English  and  indepth  analysis  of  decoding  skills  in  both  languages  from  Avhich 
evolved  materials  which  minimize  language  interference  and  maximize  positive  language 
transfer  in  the  reading  process,  and  (3)  formative  and  summative  feedback  from  design-, 
pilot-,  and  field-test  sites  throughout  the  United  States  (Texas.  California,  Idaho, 
Pennsylvania).  j  ' 

The  component  makes  use  of  the  most  relevant  Teatuies  of  language  experience,  sight 
readings  and  phonics.  Reading  is  Hrst  |introduced  through  a  systematic  program  of  language 
experience  sharing  in  which  children's  spoken  language  is  recorded  and  **read/'  This  initial 
and  ongoing  teachmg  strategy  is  based  on  the  premise  that  students  wilT  want  to  read  about 
things  that  are  of  intere^t^  them.  A  jteacher  manual,  JVfc  Language  Experience  Approach  to 
Reading,  cont»iins  informatioTiNiyid  guidelines  for  conducting  language  experience  sessions. 

Students  then  participate  in  small-^roup,  jjight-word  reading  activities  in  which  familiar 
spoken  patterns  are  presented  in  a  scries  ,of  pocket  chart  stories.  The  sight-word  approach  is 
used  in  order  to  maximize  the  learning  of  vJ-hoIe  communications  as  well  as  to  minimize  any 
possible  interference  caused  by  the  differing  sound-to-symbol  relationships  of  Spanish  and 
^     English.  The  seven  5ight-word  strategies  first  focus  upon  reading  entire  stories  and  sentences 
and  then  isolated  words.  Modeling,  substituting,  nuitching,  pnd  framing  are  used  to  teach 
basic  vocabulary  and  function^  words,  closing,  dialoging,  and  composing  are  the  unique  ^ 
strategies  *which  serve  as  comprehension  check-s  in  lieu  of  the  oral  and  written  questions 
found  in  traditional  reading  programs.  The  sight-word  strand  of  the  component  also  includes 
10  short  readers  designed  for  independent  reading  by  children  as  thtiy  master  vocabulary  and 
V  function  words.  Two  tcacher*s  manuals,  Reading  English,  Book  7,  and  Reading  English,  Book  2,  , 

delineate  detailed  procedures  for  implementing  the  BOLAl^  sight-word  approach.  Flashcards 
and  a  complete  set  of  studen^  readers  accompany  the  manuals. 

The  component  includes  two  student  workbooks  designed  to  help  children  develop  and 
practice  visual  discrintination,  visual  memory,  sound-to-symbol  association  of  consonants 
(both  initial  and  Hnal)  and  Hnal  digraphs,  letter  names,  and  letter  formation.  The  consonant 
sound*  introduced  are  those  shown  by  comparative  analysis  to  have  the  same  or  very  similar 
sound-to-symbol  relationships  as  the  corresponding  S|)anish  consonants,  a  further  step  toward 
minimizing  language  interference.  The  skills  books  are  used  in  conjunction  with  both  the 
language  experience  approach  ajid  the  sight-reading  strategies  'to  gradually  provide 
^    increasingly  effective  decoding  sVills.  These  books,  Basic  Reading  Skills,  Book  /,  and  Basic 
Reading  Skills,  Book  2,  are  accompanied  by  teacher's  manuals  which  bear  the  same  titles. 

Two  staff  development  manuals,  Vheories  of  Language  Learning  and  Reading  and 
^  ^Bilingual  Program  Handbook,  present  both  theoretical  bcjckground  and  implementation 

guidelines.  (Note.  These  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  bilingual  bral  language  and 
reading  (BOLAR)  components.) 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  .   ,  ,  r    \-  ,    •      .,  • 

vocabulary  and  function  words,  m  addition  to  important 

Three  interrelated  strands  comprise  the  1st  grade  English         comprehension  skills.  The  third  strands  which  mdiides  * 

reading  component.  The  language  experience  approach  ,  visual/auditor>  discrimination  and  introductory  phonics,  is  , 

establishes  the  awareness  that  reading  is  just    talk  written  sequenced  in  correlation  with  the  language  t^xperiencc  an  J 

down'*  and  provides  motivation  to  read  by  giving  .students  sight  word  strands,  children  receive  additional  decoding 

opportunities  to  see  thAr  own  '  talk  written  down/'  The  skills  as  they  move  toward  independent,  self-motivated 

sight-word  approach  teaches  children  fundamental  reading. 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  •  ^ 

The  component  is  designed  primarily  for  native  Spanish*  ^ 
speaking  students  who  enter  1st  grade  Xvith  minimal  English 
langiwge  proficiency.  It  can,  however, 'be  used  with  ^ 
students  of  undetermined  Spanish/English  language 
dominance  or  native  Epglish  speakers.  If  used  as  a  second 
language  reading  program,  students  should  receive  prior 
English  oral  language  instruction. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  introduce  students  to  reading  through  a  meaningful 
combination  of  approaches*  Language  experience  sharing, 
initially  in  the  dominant  language  and.  subsequently,  in  the 
second  language;  sight-word  reading  with  enough  flexibility 
and  variety  to  allow  individual  success;  and  visual/auditdK 
discrimination  and  elementary  phonics  to  provide  importam 
complementary  decoding  skills, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  les^sons  and  activities  within  each  strand  are 
sequential  and  cupiulative;^  the  three  strands  are  taught 
concurrently  and/or  alternately. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  teacher  assesses  language  experience  and  sight  word 
progress  through  informal  measures  suggested  in  the 
teacher  manuals,  the  visual  dihcriniination/visual  niemor> 
sections  include  diagnostic  pretests  and  posttcsts  to 
evaluate  individu«il  progress,  the  phonics  workbook  includes 
evaluation  as  ever>  fifth  lesson  The  teacher  also 
administers  criterion-referenced  mastery  tests  designed 
primarily  for  postinstructional  assess^ient.  These  tests, 
which  are  easily  administered  and  scored,  may  also  be  used 
as  diagnostic  instruments  to  determine  initial  placement 
The  component  includes  two  comprehensive  mastery  tests 

TIME  REQCIREMENTS 

The  coinjpi»n<;nt  is  designed  to  be  used  for  .m  average  of 
minutes  a  via>  for  1  >Lar.  an  estimate  that  isOvery 
flexible  m  terfjis  of  dat!>  scheduling.  The  actual  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  component's  small  group  activities 
depends  upyn  several  factors.  These  include.  ( I )  The 
language  dominance  of  individual  class  members.  (2)  the 
range  of  devel6pmental  levels  represented  in  the  class.  (3) 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  ^lass.  (4)  the  number 
of  adults  present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other 
circumstances  prevailing  at  the  user  site(s) 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^  ^ 

1  he  component  requires  no  special  equipment  or 
facilities.  Because  the  product  is' transportable,  or  self- 
contained,  tio  teacher  training  is  necessary  if  Ciich 
particip.ating  tuach'*ir  becomes  thoroughly  familiar,  witli  the 
infiirniation  presented  in  the  two  sttiff  development  nitinutils 
and  the  teacher  manuals  accompanying  the  student 
curriculum  materials.  ^ 


Because  of  the  component's^  small-group  approach  and 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  These  individuals  must  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  theoretical  background  and  implementation  procedures 
included  in  the  staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of 
Languag'e  Learning  and  Reading  and  Bilingual  Program 
Handbook\  they  must  also  read  the  teacher  manuals 
accompanying  each  strand  of  the  component. 

Teaching  the  component  does  not  require  bilingual 
ability.  However,  in  classrooms  including  native  Spanish-  , 
speaking  children,  W<  least  one  of  the  instructional  ' 
personnel  shpuld  have  some  Spanish  proficiency  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  children  and  make  simple  explanations. 
When  the  component  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
corresponding  Spanish  components,  a  bilingual  instructor  is, 
of  course,  necessary.  The  program  is  designed  to  be  self- 
contained  or  replicable.  Howbver,  teacher  reaction  <from 
demonstration  sites  indicates  that  SEDL  consultant  services 
are  extremely  helpful. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  English  Reading  component  of  the  BOLAR  system 
4br  grade  I  (including  portions  ofenrlier  ver.sions; 
designated^ as  language  development  aiid  reading,  and 
adaptations  of  the  materials  by  the  followlhrough 
program)  has  been  used  and  tested  in  more  than  90 
classrooms  in  S  States.  Formative  data  obtained  during  this 
muftiycar  development  process  were  usc^  for  program 
revj.sion  and  refinement.  These  data  provided  no  indication 
ot  sociological,  psychological,  or  physical  harm  to  pupils 
exposed  to  the  BOLAR  materials. 

BOLAR  instructional  niateriiils-  including  XUcJjiglish 
Reading  component  -have  been  »ipproved  for  statewide 
te^ctbook  adoption  beginning  September  1975  by  the 'State 
Bpard  of  Education  of  TeXfis,  During  the  Stale  textbook 
approval  process,  the  materials  are  made  av^iilable  for 
critical  review  by  both  professional  and  special  inttrcJjt 
groups.  Testimony,  solicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
textbook  committee  in  open  hearings,  indicated  that  the 
products  cont<iined  no  materials  considered  to  be  bia.sed 
t;oward  any  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural  groups. '"f 
l'  The  BOLAR  program  has  been  field  tested  with 
predominately  native  Spani.sh-speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
|no  direct  interaction  between  program  developers  and 
'program,  users,  A  1-day  preservice  teacher  training  .session 
I  IS  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  vvho  are  not  ) 
I  experienced  in  Spani>h-English  instruction.  The  training 
may  be,  provided  by  SEDL  or  by  other  persons^who  are 
familiar  with  the  program  s  instructional  methodology. 
Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  1973.  over.  200 
complete  BOLAR  curriculum  packtiges  have  be^n  , 
purchased  for  classroom  use.  Ovei  50  others  .are  using 
components  of  the  BOLAR  system.  As«the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only  grade  I  bilingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  "lexas  textbook 
adoption  beginning  1975-76.  the  number  of  users  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  ycir. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ' 

Ouantity  Nocdcd  .      Cost  per  Itom  in  Replacement  Rate       ^  Source  if  Difrurcnt 

Dollars  and  C<jst  from  Distributor 


1  sol  per  30  Mudonis 

L74 

Consumable  yearly 

1  sol  por  30  sliulonis. 

3  75 

Consumable  yearly 

1  sol  of  15  por  3,0  siudonis  - 

,32.  ' 

R<!usablv 

1  sol  of  15  por  30  siudonis 

,.50 

Reusable 

i  sol  of  15  por  30  siudonis 

'  .55 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  15  per  30  siudonis 

,55 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  1 5  per  30  siudcnis 

,55 

Reusable 

I  scl  of  15  por  30  siudcnis 

,55 

Reusable    ^  ** 

1  sol  of  15  por  30  siudonis 

.65 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  15  por  30  sludonts 

,60 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  15  por  30  siudonis 

,70  ' 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  1 5  por  30  siudonis 

.80 

Reusable 

1  sol  of  15  per  30  siudonis 

^  .80 

Reusable 

1  per  insirucior  ^ 

Reusable 

\  per  insirucior 

4.00 

Reusable 

1  [)or  insirucior 

*       1  LOO 

Reusable 

1  por  insirucior 

5.50 

Reusable 

1  sol  por  insirucior 

3,50 

Reusable 

1  per  insirucior 

6.50  * 

Reusable 

1  sol  por  insirucior 

10,00 

Reusable 

1  per  insirucrpr 

5.00 

Reusable 

1  por  insirucior 

,5.00 

Reusable 

Required  Iienis 

Ikmc  Heading  Skills,  Book  2,  workbook 

liasic  Readinn  Skills,  Hook  2,  workbook 

Reader  1,  H'ho  Are  You? 
»     Reader  2,  Jump  ami  l*la\' 
.Reader  3,  /  Can  Ruf^,. 

Reader  4,  lU}^  and  Little 

Reader  5»  Play  lyith  Me 

Reader  6,  Two  l*lus  Two 

Reader  7,  Look  at  That 

Reader  8.  Our  Tets 

Reader  9»  Surprisi-s 

Reader  10,  Jusi  Ask  Tony! 

Rci\ilcr\l,All  Ina  Day* 

Lanf^uage  Experience  Approach  to  Reading, 
teacher  s  manual 

liasic  Reading  Skills,  Book  /,  teacher's 
manual 

Basic  Readittg  Skills,  Book  2,  teacher  s 
manual 

Reading  English,  Book  L  teacher's 
m\\m\\\ 

Reading  English,  Book  I,  flashcards 

RaidiHK  hiKlisK  Book  2,  tcachciN 
rn:4{ni.il 

Reading  English,  Book  2.  flashcards 
.  Bilingual  Program  Handbook 

Theories  of  Language  Learning  and 
Reading 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
21 1  East  7th  St. 
.  Austtn,  Tex.,  78701  ' 

Ernest  M.  Beraal,  Jr.,  Program  Director 
Ricardo  J.  Cornejo»  Program  Coordiriator 
Frank     Guizak»  Reading  Consultant 

AVAILABIUTY 

The  biUnguml  oral  language  and  reading  system  and  its 
eight  components  were  copyrighted  in,  1972  with 
developmenut  copyright  protection  until  1979.  It  Is 
^rrehtly  available  from  the  publisher/distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003  '  * 

Austin,  Tex.  78767  ' 
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'      SPANISH  READING,  GRADE  1  , 
(PART  Oh  THE  BILINGUAL  Of^AL 
LANGUAGE  AND  READING  PROGRAM) 


A  sysicffiatic  pn)i^rafn  of  hnguage  experience  based  on  the 
pKcniise  that  children  will  read  abont  things  thai  are  of 
interest  to  them 


\ 


Spanish  Reading,  Grade  /,  employs  an  eclectic  appro&flTwhich  evolved  as  the  result  of: 
(I)  Extensive  research  studies  of  the  language  patterns  of  bilingual  children  which  produced 
language  patterns  and  vocabulary  incorporated  into  the  initial  lessons  based  on  the  findings 
of  these  studies,  (2)  systematic  comparative  analysis  of  the  pfionology,  syntax,  lexicon,  and 
semantics  of  both  Sp?tnish  and  English  and  indepth  analysis  of  decoding  skills  in  both 
languages,  from  \vhich  e\olved  materials  which  mininii/.e  language  interference  and  maximize 
positive  language  transfer  in  the  reading  process,  (3)  an  analysis  of  15  reading  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  methodological  patterns  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries,  (4)  formative  a'iJ  '  mmative  feedback  from  design-,  pilot*,  and  field-test 
sites  throughtHJt  the  United  States  (1'ca.  ^  California,  jd*a]io,  Pennsylvania);  and  ^(5) 
interviews  with"l>ilingual  children  in  Texas,  California,  and  Pennsylvania  to  determine  their 
interests.  The  topics  in  the  Spanish  reallers  were  selected  from  a  list  prepared  during  these 
interviews. 

Reading  is  first  introduced  through  a  systematic  program  of  language  experience  sharing 
in  which  students*  spoken  language  is  recorded  and  **read/'  This  initial  strategy  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  childreji  will  wa'nt  to  read  about  things  that  arc  of  fntcrest  to  them,  A  ^ 
teacher*s  manual,  Lectura  a  Base  de  Experiencias,  contains  information  and  guidelines  for 
conducting  language  experience  sessions.  Another  manual,  ComposiciSn  Oral  y  Escrita,  is 
designed  to  help  children  develop  the  capacit>  to  rel;\te  Iheir  own  experiences  to  verbal  and 
written  expresi»ion.  This  manual  contains  a  series  of  lessons  biased  on  everyday  experiences, 
pr^Jblem -solving  situations^  and  Other  topics  intended  to  develop  critical  thinking,  and  self-  ' 
expression,  it  is  intended  for  use  throughout  the  year  and  ultimately  results  in  original 
compositions  writteh  by  students. 

Because  of  the  close  correlation  between  the  Spanish  letters  and  their  sounds,  the 
phonic,  sound-to-}>>mbol,  approach  is  used  systematically  throughout  the  rei^t  of  the  Spanish 
reading  program.  Two  skills  workbooks,  Lectura  y  Escritura^  Libra  /,  and  Lectura  y  Escritura, 
Libro  2,  include  prercijding  exercises  including  motor  coordination,  left-to-right  progression, 
and  visual/auditor>  perception,  in  addition  to  instiuction  in  reading  and  writing  of  words  and 
sentences  containing  the  five  Spanish  vowel  sounds  and  symbols  and  all  of  the  consonants. 
The  skills  books  also  provide  practice  in  reading  for  comprehension,  oral  discussion,  and 
syllabication  (an  important  and  dependable  element  in  the  Spanish  language).  In  addition  to 
the  sequence  of  developmental  steps  aimgd  at  teaching  the  basic  sound-to-synibol 
relationships  of  Spanish,  the  Lectura  y  EsSchtura  series  includes  a  wide  ranged  of  enrichment 
activities  which  provides  reinforcement  of  word  recognition  and  eomprehension  iikills. 
Teacher  manuals  accompanying  the  student  workbooks  bear  the  same  titles.  A  series  of  five 
readers  coriiplements  an'd  reinforces  the  skills  books.  These  readers  arc  designed  and  written 
for  children  to  read  independently,  after  specific  cumulative  skills  buildups,^"allowing 
mimediate  apphtation  oP  learned  skills  to  interesting  and  appropriate  reading  materials  and 
providing  incentive  for  further  reading,  ^  - 

Two  staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of  Language  Learning  and  Reading  and 
Bdingual  Program  Handbook,  present  both  theoretic.tl  background  and  implementation 
guidelines.  (Note.  These  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  bilingual  oral  language  and  reading 
(BOLAR)  productk) 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Reading  is  introduced  ihrougli  the  language  experience 
approach,  wh^ph  establishes  the  awareness  that  reading  is 
just  **talk  written  down"  and  provides  motivation  to  read 
b>  giving  children  opportunities  to  i>ee  their  own  talk 
written  dv'  sn  "  The  phonic  approach  is  used  throughout 

>.  product.  The  basi.s  forPinjvtruction  he^  in  il) 
c  Nkill,-.      rkbooks  which  provide  cxercibcjj  in 
\  Ji.scii  nination  and  other  prereading  skills, 
ulfi  Jucing  .and  reinforcing  Sp.inish  vowel  and 
*    md  s>nibols,  (3)  selections  to  rend  for 

^>iribication  exercises,  and  (5) 
.     '  .     A  series  of  independent  readers 
(heir  skills  to  interesting  reading 
incentive  for  reading  further. 


the  res' 

c\  ft.  -  in* 
co'in/tc!..! 
romfv  rt  • 

allows  rh»\!* ,  i  ; 
materials  an  J  pui 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  product  is  designed  for  u^e  with  n.itive  Spanish* 
speaking  students  as  their  first  reading  experience  or  vvuh 
native  Cngli«>h  .speakers  .ifter  prior  or.il  hmgu.tge 
instruction. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

To  introduce  students  to  reading  the  Spanish  language  by 
a  meaningful  combination  of  approaches:  Language 
experience  sharipg,  through  which  children  become  aware 
of  what  reading  actually  is  (the  spoken  word  written 
down),  and  a  s>teniatic  phonic  program  in  which  basic 
decoding  skilN  arc  acquired  .md  applied  in  appropriate 
contexts. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 


The  Jess^ns  and  activities  within  c.ich 
sequential  a  .d  cumulative,  the  strands  a 
concurrently  and/or  alternately,* 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


strand  .tre 
e  taught 


The  teacher  assesses  student  progress  itx  language 
experience  and  l:onTpos[tion  through  informal  measures 
suggested  in  the  teacjier  manuals;  the  skills  books  include 
an  evaluation  page  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  The  teacher 
also  administers  criterion-referenced  mastery  tests  designed 
primarily  for  postinstructional  assessment.  These  tests, 
which  Ure  easily  administered  aitd  scored,  may  also  be  used 
as  diagnostic  instruments  to  determine  initial  placement 
One  ymastery  ^test  accompanies  each  of  the  student 
workoooks.  '  * 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  i^  designed  to  be  used  for  an  average  of  30 
minutes  a  day  for  I  year^  Sn  estimate  that 'is  very  Hcxible 
in  terms  of  daily  scheduling.  The  actual  amount  of  time 
spent  in  the  produetS  small  group  activities  depends  upon 
several  factors  These  include  ( I )  The  language  dominance 
of  individual  class  members.  (2)  the  range  of 
developmental  Jev'els  represented  in  the  class.  (3)  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  class,  (4)  the  number  of  adults  .. 
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present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other  circumstances 
prevailing  at  the  user  site(s).  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ' 

i 

The  product  requires  no  special  equipment  or  facihtics. 
Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self-contained,  no 
teacher  training  Is  necessajy  if  each  participating  teacher 
becomcb  thocoughl)  familiar  with  the  information  presented 
in  the  two  staff  developliient  manuals  and  the  teacher  • 
manuals  accompanying  the  student  curriculum  materiaLs. 

Because  of  the  product \  small-group  approach  and 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  The  ideal  situation  is  that  both  9f  these 
individuals  be  bilingual,  at  least  one  of  them' should  be.  In 
cases  of  classrooms  with  no  bilingual  instructor,  an 
.arrangement  may  be  worked  out  in  which^  a  bilingual 
teacher  *'rotates"  or  exchanges  reading  responsibilities  with 
a  monolingual  English-speaking  teachec> 

Teachers  must  familiari/.e  themselves  with  the  theoVelical 
background  and  implementation  procedures  included  in  the 
staff  development  manuals,  Theories  of  Languai*e  Learning 
and  Reading  isnd  Bilingual  Program  Handbook;  they  must 
also  read  the  teacher  manuals  accompanying  each  strand  of 
the  product.  * 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS.  ^. 

The  Spanish  RcaJing,  Grade  7.  product  of  the  bilingual 
oral  language  and  reading  S)stem  (inchidin^^  portions  of 
earlier  versions,  designated  as  Language  Development  and 
Reading,  and  adaptations  of  the.muterials  by,  the  SEDL 
followthrough  program)  has  been  used  and  ^tested  in 
more  than  50  classrooms  in  4  States.  Formative  data 
obtained  during  this  multiyjcar  devc^lopmertt  procjess  were 
used  for  program  revision  and  refinement.  These  data 
provided  no  indication  of  sociological,  psychological,  or 
physical  harm  to  pupils  exposed  to  the  BOLAR  materials. 

BOLAR  instructional  materials— including  the  Spanish 
reading  product— have  been  approved  for  statewide  * 
textbook  adoptiorx  beginning  September  1975  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Texas.  During  the  State  textbook 
approval  process.'  the  materials  are  made  available  for 
critical  review  by  both  p^rofessional  and  special  interest  ' 
groups.  Testimony,  solicited  from*  these  groups  byjlhe  State 
textbook  committee  in  open  hearings,  indicjated  that  the 
products  contained, no  materials  considered  to  be  biased 
toward  any  ethnic,  sexj  6r^  cultural  groups.  As  a  result  of 
some-  testimony  provided  during  the  hearings,  the 
committee  requested  that  the  publisher  of  the  BOLAR 
materials  perform  several  editorial  changes  to  reduce*^  the 
usage  of*  regional  idioms  in  stjime  of  the  Spanish  rea^lmg 
books. 

The  BOLAR  program  hatii^een  field  tested  with 
predominately  native  Spanish-speaking  migrant-  pupils  with 
<K)  direct  inter.i^tion  bet\\e*en  program  developers  am! 
program  users.  A  l-day  pi^eserviee  teacher  training  session 
is  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  who  .ire  not 
experienced  in  SpanishvLnghsh  instruction.  The  training 
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ma\  he  provided  b\  SFDI  or  h>  other  bilingu.il  educators 
who  are  faj^iiliar  with  the  programs  instructional 
rnethodoIogN   Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  n>73, 
over  200  complete  BOl  AR  curriculum  packages  hAe  been 
purchased  for  classn)om  use  Oven  50  others  are  using 


.  J 


components  of  the  BOLAR  system.  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only  grade  L  bdingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  textbook 
'adoption  beginning  I975-76»  the  number  of'njsew*  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  ^ear. 


Required  lu^ms 


MATERIAI.S  AND 

Oujniil\  Needed 


-EQUIPMENT 


Cosl  per  Item  in> 
Dollars 


RepLiOcmeni  Rale 
and  Ct)sl 


Souree  if  Different 
9    from  Disiribuior 


\  sel  ol  15  per  30  sludenls 

\ 

Reusable 

I  ctor 

\  set  of  15  per  ^0  sludenlO 

(){) 

iTeusahle 

I  t\t«»r  4 

1  set  <>t  !  5  per  M)  studcnis 

Reusable 

I  c<U*t  ^ 

I  set  nt  \  s  per  M\  siudenis 

70 

Recusable 

/  *'<  iuru  .i 

fidw  Ji  /  x/''»'r/(';r,  manual 

I  per  instructor 

:  50 

1 

Reusable 

C '*tn^u>\uii'ti  (hat  \  I  \(  nfu  nianual 

I  per  insirucior 

:  95 

s 

Reusable 

/  <  *  f/<M  I 

/  M  ntura  I  thr^i  I  iX\M\iu\\ 

1  per  inslriielt>r 

9  00 

Re^isablc  • 

/     iunt  V 

I  \irtiura.  I  ihnr  I  spirit  rifastcfs 

I  sol  o|  47  per  instructor 

iO  00 

Reusable 

/  r<  tWii  \ 

/  Mrifura.  I  ihn}  J  iiiaon  s! 

1  pcj  nislr*uclor 

I  1  00 

,  Reusable 

/  \<  rtfttr.i   I  thnt       spirit  IlUiVtcrs 

I  sei  ol  f)H  per  tiistruclor 

14  00 

Reusable 

rr.ti^r'ifn  !l<imih*i,ik 

1  per  instructor 

5  «H>  - 

Reusable 

1  per  n)strut.lor 

• 

Reusable 

/  f*  luru  i 

/  uriturn.  I  thnt  /  cuadoTdO 

\  set  per  ^0  students 

^  7^ 

Consumable 

vcarK 

I  t< furu  V 

1    e!  per  ^0  students 

^  *'5 

C  pnsun)able 

vcarK 

1  set  oi  1  ^  per  M)  students 

»  M^ 

Reusable 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St. 

Austin,  Tex.  78701  .         '  \ 

Ernest  M.  Bernal,  Jr.,  Program  Director  ' 
,  Ricardo  J.  Cornejo,  Program  Coordinator      r  * 

AVAILABILITY 

The  bilingual  oral  language  and  Reading  system  and  its 
eight  products  were  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
dcvelopmcntarcopyright  protection*  unti)  1979.  ft  is 
currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Iric. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin/Tex,  78767 
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mav  he  proxidcd  b\  SlDl,  or  h>  other  bilingual  educators 
who  arc  taqiihar  with  the  program's  instruetional 
methodoK^gv  Since  completion  of  tleld  testmg  in  1973, 
.  o\er  20()  complete  BOl  AR  curriculum  packages  hAe  been 
purchased  for  classmom  use  Over  50  others  are  using 


components  of  the  BOLAR  system.  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only  grude  I  briingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  textbook 
'adoption  beginning  1975-76.  the  number  ofWwi  is 
expected  lo  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  ^ear. 


MATERIALS  AND-.EQUIPMEINT 


Required  Ih'inv 

\  ,  :  

Ouaruit\  Ncc-!c(i 
> 

Cost  per  Iteni 
ucui.irs 

RepIac\Mneni  Rale 
*            and  Cosi 

I  set  «)l  1  S  per  M)  Ntudcms 

\ 

Reusable 

I  cvtor      I  tf  \//'» 

1  NCl  of  1  5  per  ^0  student*.* 

Iteusable 

I  Cvt«>r  J.  \/;  /  attifU*i  - 

1  set  ot  I  5  per  students 

6S 

Reusable 

I  cctor       \lU'strii\  I  H  stu\ 

1  set  ot  I  >  per  ^0  suidents 

70 

Reusable 

I  tifuru  ,i  Hiist'  dt  I  xi't'ru-iu  ia\.  manual 

1  per  instructor 

2  50 

Reusable 

i  nin^utsi,  if'n  Oral  v  I\<nui  nMnual 

I  per  instructor 

^            2  95 

Reusable 
Reusable  » 

It  itum  V  i  \i  ntura  I  thnt  /  nranual 

I  per  instructor 

^)  00 

I    luni  \  i  uniura  I  thnt  /  ^piiit  riiaNhTs 

1  set  or  47  per  instructi»r 

10  00 

Reusable 

/  «•*  fura  \  i  u  ri(ura.  I  ihr^f  J  manual 

\  pe;  insifuctor 

II  00 

,  Reusable  • 

I  t'i  fum  V  /  \i  ntura  /  f/>r*»  2.  spirit  masters 

1  set  t>t       per  instructor 

14  00 

Reusable 

Hthn.:Uiil  rnf^^mtn  li.tndhunk 

I  per  instructor 

5  00  . 

Reusable 

ifu^'ftt  \  iff  /  iirii:;uj^t'  and  Utad^'n: 

I  per  instructor 

* 

Reusable 

/  t'<  (urd  \  /  urftuni,  I  ihm  /  cuadcmo 

1  set  per  ^0  students 

■4 

^  7S 

(  <insuinable  \earl\ 

/  tftura  V  /  \{  rtruni   /  thr-*  2  ^.ti^tlcrro 

1  set  per  ^0  students 

^  95 

C  pnsuuKible  \carl\ 

I  cct.jf  '  \^^  u,/nt<; »  \/^  r<ird 

I  set  ot  1  ^  per  ^0  students 

Reusable 

Source  if  Differttni 
trom  Oisiribuior 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
2JI  Ea5t  7th  St. 

Austin.  Tex.  78701  *  \ 

Ernest  M.  Bernal.  Jr.,  Program  Director  ' 
Ricardo  J.  Cornejo,  Program  Coordinator     ^  ' 

AVAILABILITY 

The  bilingual  oral  language  and  reading  system  and  its 
eight  products  were  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
developmental  copyright  protection*  untij  1979.  It  is 
currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003 

Austin/Tex.  78767 
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i  o  mprclici isivc  I m ( < mpi >scih>f  ( \\'< >  ( arc fiiUv 

^  riie  liilinmil  Onil  Uin^uam-  and  Reading  (BOLAR)  system  is  a  comprehensive  bilingual- 

hicultural  program  composc5d  of  two  carefully  sequenced  and  interrelated  componentjy.  (I) 
Hnglish  oral  language  and  reading  and  (2)  Spanish  oral  language  and  reading. 
\ppropnate  progression  through  the  Lurrietilum  allows  children  of  cither  language  domuiance^ 
^to  develop  oral,  reading,  and  wn;ing  skills  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

rlie  program  employs  an  ede:tic  approach  which  includes:  (1)  A  heavy  stress  on 
.  Kinguage  experience  as  a  basic,  motivational  tool  for  teaching  reading,  (2)  a  modified  version 
of  the  au>4iolmgual  approach'lo  second-language  instruction,  (3)  the  sight-word  approach  to 
.  1-nglisb  reading  with  a  gradual  introduction  of  phonics,  (4)  the  phonic,  sound-to-synibol, 
approach  toSpanish  reading,  and  (5)  careful  component  sequencing  and  cross-component 
correlation  t^J  promotb  children's  success  and  elevated  self-concept.  v 

In  the  5j()anish  oral  language  strand  of  the  program^  basic  conversational  Spanish 
language  patterns  are  taught  throj^j»h  a  series  of  small-group  activities.  Lessons  are  presented 
as  diverse  situations  created  to  ex9mplif>  specific  language  elements.  The  teacher  encourages 
children  to  participate  first  through  dramatization  in  the  form  of  dialogs  with  puppets  and 
ihen  through  dialogs  among  themselves.  This  nonthreatening  Setting  enables  students  to  gain 
both  the  self-confidence  and  the  langu.ige  proficiency  to  begin  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish. 

Spanish  reading  is  intxoduccJ  through  the  language  experience  approach,  which  .  •  ^ 

establishes  the  awareness  that  reading  is  jus^t  "talk  written  down"  and  provides  motivation  to  < 
read  bv  giving  children  opportunities  to  see  their  own  '.'talk  written  dovyn.'*  The  basis  for 
phonic,  sound  to  svnibol  instruciion  lies  in  ( I)  Comprehensive  skills  workbooks  which  provide 
exercises  in  visual/auditor)  discrimination  and  other  prereading  skills,  (2)  exercises 
introducing  and  reinforcing  Spanish  \owel  and  consonant  sounds  and  symbols,  ('3)  selections 
to  read  for  comprehension,  (4)  sjllabication  .exercises,  and  (5)  reinforcement  and  enrichment 
activities  A  series  of  independent  readers  allows  children  to  apply  their  skills  to  interesting 
reading  materials  and  provides  incentive  for  further  reading. 

In  .the  Rnglish  oral-language  strand*  basic  conversational  English  language  patterns  are  • 
taught  through  a  series  of  small-group  activities.  Children  learn  to  talk^about  home,  family, 
/       neighborhood,  school,  and  other  familiar  topics  in  a  nonthreatening  setting,  thereby  gaining 

b')th  the  self-cor^idence  and  the  language  proficiency  to  begin  to  read  and  \vrite  English.  ♦ 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  phonology  through  classroom  exercises  acconipaiiied  by' visuals, 
which  make  .use  of  the  ''minin?al  pair"  approach  to  contrasting  linguistic  elements. 

The  English  rea'ding  strand  is  composed  of  /hree  interrelated  sequences.  The' language 
experience  approach  follows  the*pattern  of  the  Spanish  reading  approach.  The  sight-word 
*       approach  teaches  children  fundamental  vocabulary  and  function  words,  in  addition  to 
important  comprehension  skills.  The  third  sequence,  which  jncludes  visual/auditory 
discrimination  and  introductory  phonics,"  corrtjiates  with  the  language  experience  and  sight- 
word  sequences.  Children  receive  additional  deciding  skills  as  they  move  toward  independent, 
^sclf  motivated  reading  Two  staff  development  manuals' present  both  theoretical  background 
and  implementation  guidelines. 

SI  BJKCT  ARP.A(S)  ^  highly  motivational.  To  niininii/e  linguistic  interference,  the 

'  sight-word  approach  is  used  in  the  English  reading  strand 

"Both  the  English  and  Spanish  oral  language  strands  teach         with  gradual  introduction  of  phonics.  The" Spanish/reading 
basic  conversational  language  patterns  to  second  language  strand  uses  the  phonic  app/oach  exclusively  because  of  the 

learners  as-preparation  for  reading  ..nd  wn:,.-n  Both  close  correlation  between  the  Spanish  letters  and  their 

reading  strands  use  language  experience  sharing  to  sounds  Independent  reading  of  interesting  printed  materials 

introduce  reading  tg  both  1st   and  2d  language  learners.  with  minimal  teacher  intervention  is  an  important  element 

this  approach  is  based  on  children's  own  ^interests  and  is  of  both  strands. 
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LNTENDED  USERS  AND  BlENKFlCTARIES 

BOLAR,  Grade  2  m  ;tructinnal  materials  not  only  nject 
the  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  students  in^  mixed  or' 
homogeneous  settings,  but  abo  4iiay  he  presente'd  m  the 
bilingual,  ESL  (linglish  as  a. second  language),  SSL  (Spanish 
a>  a  second  langu«ige;  modes,  or  an\  comhjfiatioii  of  these 
mode>»  suited  to  local  o»ircum>t»incc>  and  »idniinistrativc 
conditions. 

GOAL(S)  OR  Pl'RPOSE(S)  '  \ 

To  introduce  children  to  Spanish  and  English , oral 
language  and  reading  through  a  meaningful  combination  of 
approi)ches  ( I  )  Language  oxpcrience  sharing  in  both 
languages,  (2')  a  modified  audiolingMal  approach  to  second- 
language*  learning,  (3)  the  sight-Word  approach  to' F.nglish 
reading  with  a  gradual  Introduction  lo  phonics:  and  (5)  the 
phonic.  sound;to-s\mhoK  approach  to  Spaiysh  reading  . 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  components  and  the  strands  within  them  are 
sequential  and  vumulati\e  The  strands,  are  taught 
alternately  antl/or  concurrentl) 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  teacher  assesses  language  experience,  oral  language, 
and  sight  wurJ  progress  through  mformal  measures 
suggested  m  the  teacher  s  m^tnuals,  student  ^\orkbooks 
melude  svsteniatie  e\aluatTuns  The  teaelier  also  adm^nlster^ 
eriterion-refcrenecd  ^tests  designed  prm\arilv  for 
postinstruetional  assessment.  These  tests,  wlueh-afe  easily 
administered  and  scored,  ma>  alsi*  be  used  <i,s  diagnostic. 
histiHiments  Jo  deternune  initial  pKiecment 

TIME  requirements'. 

The  program  is  designed  to  be  usad^for  2  hours  caeM 
dav  for  !  >ear.  In  terms  of  dailv  scheduling,  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  each  strand's  small-group  instruction  depends 
upon  se\eral  factors.  (  1 )  Hie  language  dominance  of 
individual  class  members,  (2)  the  range  of  developmental 
Ie\els  represented  in  the  class,  (3)  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  class.  (4)  the  number  of  adults  present  in 
the  classroom,  and  (5;  otiier  eireumstanees  pre\ailing  at 
the  user  site  *  ^  , 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURp:S 

I  he  program  requires  no  special  equipment  or  facilities 
Because  the  product  is  transpt^rtable.  or  sclf-conlainettrlno^  - 
teacher  training  is  necessarv  if  each  participating  teacher 
becomes  thoroughl)  familiar  with  the  information  presented 
in  the  two  staff  development  manuals  and  teacher's 
manuals  aecompanving  the  student  curriculum  materials 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Because  ol  the  program  s  small-group  approach  and 

.emphasis  on  indi\iiiu*il  pi  ogress,  each  user  classrot»m 

should  ha\c  one  teacher  and  St,  least  one  instructioiial 

assistant   I  he  ideal  situation  isj/ihat  both  of  these 

\ 


individuals  be  b.linguaL  but  at  least  one  of  tKem  should  be. 
In  cases  of  classrooms  with  no  t  lingual  instructor,  an 
arrangement  ^nwy  be  worked  out  in  which  a  bilingual 
teacher  ''rotates"  or  exchanges  certain  rcsponsibllit'ies  with 
a  monolingual  English-spcaking  teacher. 

Teachers  mXist  familiarize  theniscKcs  with  the  theoretical 
background  and  implementation  procedures  included  in  the 
staff  development  manuals.  Theories  of  Language  Learning 
and  Reading  and  Bilingual  Program  Handbook;  they  must 
also  rcadf.the  teacher's  manuals  accompanying  the 
curriculum  materials. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  -  ' 

BOLAR,  (trade  2  (including  earlier  versions  designated  a.s 
language   development  and  Rending  and  adaptations  of  the 
materials  by  the  SEDL  Follow  Through  Program)  has  been  * 
used  and  iested*in  more  than  90  classrooms  in  5  States. 
Formati\e»data  obtained  during  tlys  inultiyear  development 
•  process  were  uj^ed  f()r  program  revision  and  refinement. 
These  data  provided  no  indication  of  .sociological, 
psychological,  or  physical  harm  to  pupils  exposed  to  the 
materials. 

BOLAR  instruction'al  materials— including  Spanish  oral 
language,  English  oral  Kmguage,  Spanish  reading,  and 
English  reading— have  been  approved  for  statewide  ^ 
textbook  adoption  beginning  in  September  1975  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Texas.  During  the  Stale 
textbook  appri)\al  process,  the  materials  are  made  available 
for  critical  ryMew  by  *  both  professional  and  speciaj-mterest 
groups.  Testimony,  solicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
-Textbook  Committee  i'n  open  hearings*  indicated  that  the 
products  contained  no  materials  considered  to  be  biased 
toward  any^  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural  grt)ups.  As  a  result  of 
testimony  provided  during  the  hearings,  the  committee 
requested  that  the  publisher  of  tde  BOLAR  materials 
perform  several  editorial  changes  to  reduce  the  usage  of 
regional  idioms  in  some  of  the  pupil  Spanish  reading 
books. 

.   The  BOLAR  program  has  been  field  tested  with 
predominately  native  Spanish -speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
no  direct  interaction  between  program  developers  and 
*program  users*  A  preservice  teacher-training  session 
(approximately  3  days)  is  coiisidered  beneficial  for  teachers 
who  are  liot  experie'nced  in  Spanish-English  instruction 
The  training  may  be  provided  by  SEDL  of  by  other 
bilingual  educators  who  are  familiar  with  the  [program's 
instructional  methodology,  Sincjc  completion  bf  field 'tCvSting 
in  197,^,  over  180  complete  BOLAR  curriculum  packages 
have  been  purchasecl  for  classroom  use".  Over  30  others  are 
using  ciMiiponeiits  <>{  the  BOLAR  N>stenL  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  onlv  grade  2  bilingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  a[^pro\ed  for  Texas  textbook 
adoption  beginning  in  1975-76,  the  number  of  users  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  year 
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Claims 


Target  \ni\nh  tor  the  BOLAR.  Cirnde  2  instructional 
materials  demonstrated  significant  performance  gams  in 
both  Spanish  and  Enghsh  reading  skills  ( vocabular>  and 
coniprehensionK  a,s  measured  bv  the  Inter-Ameriean 
Spanish  reading  te^t  and  cooperative  priniar>  reading  test, 
respecti\el>.  In  cDmparison  to  similar  children  with  "\ 
more  traditional  language  instraiction.  the  target  pupijs 
demonstrated  Mgnificantl)  greatyr  reading  ^ams  in  both 
languages:  The  latter  "data,  resulting  from  a  tightl\ 
vontrollell  to\ ariaiue \icsign.  indicate  that  pupils  laught 
with  the  BOLAR  materials  mav  be  e\pected  to  maintain  an 
a<.telcrated  rate  ot  reading  skills  aequisif^i)n  in  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  I  nglish  language.^   Data  from  uriteiion- 
referenccul  ma^^terv  tests,  designed  ^ot  pi>stinstriutK)nal 
"determinatUMi  i>f  cvUKeptv  acquisltu)!!.  repeal  that  «in 
average  of  more  than  SU  percent  v)f  the  target  pupils 
e\hi[)ited  desired  concept  in»ister\  oiitn)mes.  Mighci 
perfi>rnian».c  levels  vveic  evidenced  fv>r  Spanish  iiistruetioiial 
objecti\es  la  response  to  the  pupil  Attitude  inventor),  a 
me.isure  i)f  pupil  affect  ts)uard  the  fv)ur  BOLAR 
.  instructuuial  ciuiipiincnts.  an  average  i>f  nu)re  than  80 
percent  (,.f  the  field  te^t  pupils  mdicateti  pi)sitive  ajtitudus 
tiiward  thcic  learning  experience   Pupil  reaction  was  nuire 
favorable  toward  the  Fnglish  and  oral  language  classroom 


activities.  Of  the  classroom  teachers  and  nides  responding 
to  the  user  question naire»  83  percent  expressed  a  desire  to 
use  the  BOL-AF^  nuiterials^  the  following  school  year. 

The  BOl.  tR,  <Uu(Ie  2  instructional  system  is  a  product 
of  the  S<^iithwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory's 
multi-stage  de\el^)pmental  process,  in  which  educational 
products  and  practices  ^ire  revised  and  refined  to  their  fiiTal- 
form  biised  on/;\tensive  'Sn-the  classroom"  testing  and 
pMCtitioner  feedback   Data  on  which  product  claims  are 
based  were  obtained  during  field  testing  of  the  materials 
with  predoniinatelv  native  Spanish-speaking  ^Idren  of 
migratory  agricultural  workars' in , south  Texa^B'he  field-test 
evaluation  and  teache4*  training  were  conduc^Bby  persons 
independent  of  the  program  development  sta^Some 
structural  refinements  to  the  program  have  beCTn /iiade* 
since  field  testing  was  completed  in  1973.  For  example,  the 
tour  program  components— Spanish  Oral  Language,  English 
Oral  Language,  Spanish  Reading,  and, English 
Reading  — were  separated  into  discrete  packages  rather  than 
lemaining  a  single  package,  and  the  number  of  mastery 
tests  was  reduced  from  I  I  to  7.  The  educational  content  of 
the  materials  was  not  appreciably  altered,  maKing  it  ' 
unlikely  that  the  recent  product  changes,  jiiade  primarily'  '  , 
for  marketing  purposes,  would  alter  the  evaluative  evidence 
to  a  ,significant  extent. 


Rt:quired  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
/ 

Quantuv  Needed      •  Cosi  per  llem  in 

•  Dollars 


Replaccmcnl  Rale 
and  Cosl 


Classroom  sol  including  student 
workbooks,  teacher  s  oianuaK,  flasheards, 
spirit  masters,  student  rcMdcrs.  and 
en  tenon  tests 


1  set  per  ?()  sflidents 


7  ^  ^  20  Teacher  s  manuals 

reusable:  workbooks 
consumable  yearly  ■ 


,Soi)fco  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ♦ 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Ernest  M.  Bcrnal,  Jr.,  Program  Director 
Ricardo  J.  Cornejo»  Program  Coordinator 


AVAILABILITY 


The  Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Reading  System  and  its 
eight  components  were  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
developmental  copyright  protection  until  1977.  It  is 
currently  available  from  theipuHlisher/distribjiitor: 
.    National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003  - 

Austin,  Tex.  78767 
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\  proi^nnn  which  cttiploys  (^noch'Jicd  version  ojlhc 
(nuliolhi^ml  approach  to  l:ni^lish<i$-a-m'ond4an\»na^c 
instruct nm  tor  Iciimcrs  in  tirade  2 


\ 


Basic  language  patterns  and  voeabulary  are  based  upon;  (I)  The  findings  of  several 
res-earch  studies  conducted  to  anal>zc  the  hmguage  patterns  of  Spanish-speaking  kindergarten 
and  1st  gVade  children,  (2)  formative  and  suniniatrVe  feedback  from  design-,  pilot-,  and  field-  » 
test  sites  throughout  the  United  States  (Texas,  California,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania),  and  (3)  u 
»s\sleniatie  Ijoniparative  aiuUysis  of  English  and  Spanish  phonology,  syn/ax,  lexicon,  and* 
semantics.  * 

A  hc  component  employs  a  modified  version  of*the  audiolingual  approach  to  English-as-a- 
secoiui  language  instruction,  cSnplemented  by  situational  reinforcement  and  activities  which 
encourage  creative  seff-^^^cDp^i^ion,  the  lesson  objectives  do  not  require  set  responses.  Special 
attention  Is  paid  to  pKonology,  this  is  specifically  addressed  in  a  supplemental  publication, 
Ln^ish^ Pronumiationy  Book  2,  Oral  classroom  exercises,  accompanied  by  visuals,  rtiake  use^of 
thi'^"*ininimal  pair**  approach  to  contr<isting  linguistic  elements.  *  \^ 

1  wo  basic  teacher's  manuals.  Oral  Languaf^^j  Book  2  and  \)ral  Language ^  Book  i, 
contain  lessons  focusing  on  clenier^tary  environmental  information  ^nd.  specific  content  areas. 
Tht/ 'topics  serve  as  a  framework  for»teaching  language,  children  acquire  adequate  language 
to  di>cuss  the  topics  without^  having  to  learn^iew  concepts  at  the  same  time. 
•       1  he  teacher  invol\'es  small  groups  of  children  in  language  activities,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  teach  specific  jangu^age  patterns.  Drill  exercises  and  repetition  are  used  only  until 
the  basic  structures  are  established,  tljen  students  participate  in  more  informal,  though 
related,  practice  activities  such  as  dialogs,  games,  poems,  stories,  songs,  and  rhymes.  The 
lessons  sin  book  4  are  guided  discussions  o'f  various  topics  which  give  children  further 
opportunHies  to  use  sentence  struct<ires  already  learned  in  new  contexts, 

'  v.^^^'^  **^*dY  development  manuals.  Theories  of  luinguage  Learning  and  Reading  and 
BdiKiiual  Program  Handbook,  present  both  theoretical  background  and  iniplementation 
guidi^lmes  (Note.  Ihe^e  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  BOLAR  components,) 

\ 


SUBJKCT  ARK\(S)  ^ 

Basic  conversational  [-nglish  language  patterns  arc  taught 
through  a  series  of  »;mall-group  aetuities  C*hildren  learn  to 
talk  about  home,  faniih.  neighborhood,  school,  and  other 
familiar  topics  in  a  ni>nthreatening  setting,  thereby  gaining 
both  the  selt-conniiencc  ami  the  language  pri^ficieiiev  to 
begin  ti>  read  and  uritc  f  nglish  cftcct»\elv  iind  \vith 
understanding  *  , 

INTKNOKl)  ISKUS  AM)  BKNi:/ Id ARIKS 

I  he  component  is  ilesigned  priinarilv  tor  native  Spanish- 
spcaking  stutlom^  who  enter  2d  grade  with  inimmal  I  nglish 
I^inguage  pr<^hcienc>   FiiU\e\er,  the  actuities  can 
adapted  for  use  with  (Uher  early  clemJntarv  level  learners 
fvir  vvlunn  basic  \  nglish  instructuin  uould  be  beneficial 

,(;()AI.(S)  OR  Pl'RPOSI'lS) 

I  he  Ivjur  basic  goals  o\  the  I  nghsh  vjr^il  language 
ci»mpi>ncat  arc  ti»  enable  children.  (  1  )  To  master  basic 
1  ngh>h  strucluKs  thruu^h, a  varictv  ut  drills  <tiui  iidvirnutl 
actuilKs,  \  l\  to  list  basic  \  ii)ih^h  structlircs  m  kV  variety  v»( 
situatUMiN.  *(  ^  I  tt>  devcU>p  v^ral  language  competence  in 


English  in  ordOr'fo  be  prepared  for  reading  .and  writing, 
and  (4)  to  ma'ster  the  English  sounds  which  are  not  part  of 
the  home  languirge 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 


\ 


TiicMcssons.  and  the  iictivities  uithin  them,  are  sequential 
and  cumulative. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISJONS 

riie  teachvir  assesses  student  progress  {)y  using  the 
integnition  acti\ities  ( evalu*itions)  included  at  certain  points 
in  the  teacher\s  manuals,  thesc^iiia^  be  used  as 

^  p,ostinstructional  assessments  or  for  diagnostic  instruments 
to  determine  niitial  placement.  The  teacher  also  administers 
criterion-referenced  'mastery  tests  ilcsigned  primarily  for 

^  postinstructional  assessment.  Thesu  tests<,  which  are  easily 
administered  »iyd  scored*  mn>  also  be  us*ed  as  diagnostic 
instruments  to  deterniine  initial  [)Uicenient  One  mastery 
test  accompanies  each  of  the  teacher  manuals.  Oral 
iam^na^i .  lUutk  3,  aiul  (h\d  I  anguanc,  Boi/f  k  4. 
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TIME  REQUIRKMKNTS 

The  Lunipt)ncnt  is  JesigncJ  tu  he  used  for  dii  civerdge  of 
3i)  niiiuiics  each  dav  fur  I  >car,  an  estimate  that  is  vcr> 
tlc\\blc  in  t^rnis  of  Jails  ..clic<3uling.  I  he  actUAl  amount  of 
*  time  spent  m  the  component's  small  group  activities  ' 
depends  upon  several' factors.  These  inchide,  (I)  I'he 
language  dominance  of  individual  class  members.  (2)  the 
range  of  developmental  levels  represented  in  the  class.  (3) 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  class.  (4)  the  number 
of  adults  prtjsent  iiv  the  classroom,  and  i5)  other 
circumstances  prevailing  at  the  user  site, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDC  RES ' 

The  component  requires  no  special  equipment  or 
facilities  Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self- 
eoniained,  no  teacher  training  is  necessary  if  each 
particioaimg  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
infi^rniation  presented  in  the  two  staff  development  manuals 
and  the  teacher's  manuals  accompanying  the  student 
curriculum  materials  / 

Because  of  the  component's  small-group  approach  ^and 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  and/at  least  one  iiistructioHtd 
assistant    These  iiidividuaLs  iiiuyT  famihan/e  .themselves  with 
the  theoretictii  background  and  implementation  t>rocedurc'\j' 
uicluded  in  the  staft  development  manuals.  ! hi  ones  <>/ 
lAinxiuu^eJ  t'u\ninii  ami  RnultUi^  and  Ihltni^iuil  Pnn^nini 
Handbook,         must  also  lead  the  teacher  manuals 
carefullv  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  teaching 
strategies  inherent  In  the  component, 

leaching  the  component  does  not  recjuire  bilingual 
abilitv    Hovvcvei.  iti/ classrooms  including  native  Spamsii- 
Npeaking  children,  at  least  one  of  the  instructional' 
personnel  should  hiive  some  Spanish  proficienc)  to  be  able 
to  underNtand  the  children  and  make  simple  explanations. 
Whetiyflie  component  is  UNcd  in  conjunction  with  ^ 
eorrespunding  Spanish  components,  a  bilingual  instructor  is 
niiccssarv 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  . 

«  « 

1  he  Ijiiilish  Oral  iMfii^naiii  componeiU  i>f  (he  BOLAR 
System  for  (trade  2  (including  portions  of  ctirlier  versions, 
designated  as  language  development  and  reading,  and 
adaptations  of  the  materials  by  the  SF^*DL  Follow  Through 
Program)  ha.s  been  used  and  tested  in  more  than  90 
cLissrooiiis  111  5  States.  Toriiutive  data  obtained  during  this 
muitivcar  development  process  were  used  for  program 
revision  and  refinement.  These  data  provided  no^  indication 
of  sociological,  psychological,  or  physical  harm  to  pupils 
^xposed  to  the  materials. 

HOLAK  instructional  materials  including  the  lui0$h. 
Oral  I.aniiuai^e  con)ponent  have  been  approved  for 
statewide  textbook  adoption  beginning  in  September^  1975  ' 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Texas.  During  the  State 
textbook  approval  process,  the  materials  arc  made  available 
for  critical  review  by  both  professional  and  special-interest 
groups.  Testimony,  solicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
Textbook  Conumttce  in  open  hearings,  indicated  that  the 
products  contained  no  materials  considered  to  be  biased 
•toward  any  ethnic,  sex.  or  cultural  groups. 

The  BOLAR  program  has  been  field  tested  \vith 
predoryiinately  native  Spanish-speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
no  direct  interaction  bctwlcn  program  developers  and 
program  users.  A  I -day  prcscrvice  teacher,  training  session 
is  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  who  are  not 
ejtperienced  in  Spanish-English  instruction.  The  training 
may  be  provided  by  SEDL  or  by  other  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  program's  instructlixial  methodology.  . 
Since' completion  of  field  testing  in  1973,  over  180 
complete  BOLAR  curriculum  packages  have  been 
purchased  for  classroom  use.  Over  30  others  are  using 
components  of  the  BOLAR  system.  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only  grade-2  bilingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  textbook, 
adoption  beginning  in  1975-76,  the  numbcr^Jf  users  is 
expected  to  at  least  qiiadruple  during  the  next  year. 
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Rcqtiirud  Items 


Materials  and  equipmeist 

Quantity  Needed  ,      Cost  per  Ilcm  in 


Replacement  Rate 


Sou  reel  »f  Different 


 i       1  <  . 

Dollars 

and  Cost 

from  pistributor 

0(at  lximuaiii\  Hook  a  teas-lieVN  inanu.t{ 

/  !  per^inslnictor 

Reusable          '  * 

Oral  1  itnuii/ii't    fit)/>k  <J  li*  it^}i(*r*\.  id  tiiit  il 

\ 

\ 

\ 

I  nalish  i'romauuitum,  lUfok  J,  tcaclk»r\ 

1  per  instructor 

Reusable  ' 

I 

hfij^hsh  Prot{Ufiaaiu)n,  Hook  2,  llas'hcards 

1  set* per  instructor 

'     '  5.30 

Rifusable 

Ihhfii^ual  Program,  Handboo'k 

\  per  instructor  * 

5.00^ 

Reusable 

Theories  of  I  angua^ie  l.earfuni*  and 

!  per  instructor 

<  5,00 

*  Reusable 

Reading  ' 

r 

o 

\ 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  I>eveiopmcnt  Laboratory 

211  East  7th  St.  , 

Austin,  Tex.|7870l  . 

*   Ernest  M.  Bemal,  Jr,,  Program  Director 
Ricardo  J.  Cbrnejo,  Program  Coordinator* 

AVAILABILITY 

The  'Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Reading  System  and  its « 
eight  components  were  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
developmental  copyright  protection  until  1979.  It  is 
^  currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor:  *^ 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O,  Box  1003 

Austin,  Tex,  78767  •  -  ' 
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.1  proiinun  whuli  cmfflows  a  sitU(iti(>fial^^^f9)(ich  in  which 
Spiifush  IS  used  </v  a  mciuis  for  {onrcyifi}^  ideas  i)i  nicanin^ijul 
i  n»itc\ts 


.  The  component  eniplo>s  a  situational  approach  in  which.  Spanish  is  used  as  a  means  for 
cv)n\e\mg  ideas  and  inlormation  in  meaninglul  contexts.  At  all  tim^^s,"  the  students  iiiust  hu>\v 
and  understand  the'meaning ,of  the  language  heing  used,  language  nuist  aivva\s  be  correlated 
^        '  \\\X\\  l)eha\ior -Puppets  play  an  important  role,  especiallj  in  the  introduction  and 

demonstration  of  new  structures.  Lesson  development  follows  these  basic'steps:  (I) 
J  Observatinii  of  a  dudog  between  the  teacher  and  the  puppets,  (2)  limited  participation  in  the 

dialog  b\  till*  children  through  .dramatizatfon.  and  Ch)  full  participation,  as  the  children 
cHMiduct  the  dialog  among  themselves,* 
*  .  ^  a   i  hc  teacher's  manuid.  LxpresiCm  OniLJ^ihro  J,  contains  lessons  based  on  tifc  most 

,  'fundamental  patterns  of  Spanish  — the  elements  with  which  nati\e  speakers  of  Spanish  form 
^      and  produce  sentences.  7  he  program  is  seipicnccd  from  eas\  to  difficult  and  from  concrete 
io  abstract    ihc  lessons  are  designed  to  present  diverse  situations  created  to  exemplify  . 
s\ntactical  structures,  patterns  of  intonation,  and  vocabular\  that  .studj^nts  should  learn. 
.  Pronunciation  is  stressed  in  early  lessons  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  young  child's 

<ibifit\\and  willingness  to  mimic  and  reproduce  sounds.' V'oc^bular}  items  are  introcUiced  only 
withni  the  sentence  structures  being  taught,  they 'are  jiot  singled  out  and  taught  separately 
(le.  students  learn  only  enough  vocabulnr>  to  manipulate  the  structures). 

,  Ikisic  language  patterns  and  vocabulary  are  based  upon.  (  1 )  The  findings  of  several 
research  studies  conducted  J^o  anal\/e  the  language  patterns  of  Spanish-speaking  kindergarten 
and  Ist-grade  children.  (2)  formatiNc  and  summati\e  feedback  from  design-,  pilot  ,  ^uid  field- 
test  sites  throughout  the  United  States  ('iexas.  California,  Idaho.  Pennsylvania),  an^i  (,M 
svsteniatic  comparative  analysis  of  Hnglish  and  Spanish  phonology,  syntax,  and  semantics 

1w()  start  development  manuals,  Thvimes  of  iMni^ua^e  Learnini^  and  Readini*  and, 
Bdin!i*iuil  Pribram  Ihotdbook.  present  both  theoretical  background  and  implemenlation  ^ 
V         guidelmes.  (Note  vThese  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  bilingual  c^ral  language  and 
\  readmj>  (BOI.AR)  components  )  . 


SUB.IKC'r  ARKAlS) 

Basic  ciwncrsatuaial  Sp.uush  language  patterns  arc  taught 
through  a  scries  of  small  group  act^vit'ie^  Lessons  are 
presented  as  di\erse  situations  crcat^i^d  to  exemplif)  specific 
language  elements  The  teacher  cncourages^children  to 
participate,  first  through  dramatization  in  the  form  of 
dialogs  with  puppets  and- then  thr(|)ugh  dialogs  ariong' 
themselves  'Ihis  nonthreatcjiinj:  setting  enables  jlhidents  t(^ 
gain  both  the  self-confidenct:  and  the  language  proficiency 
to  read  and  write  Spanish  effeclively  and  with 
understanding. 

INTKNDKI)  USKRS  AM)  BKNKKK  lARIKS 

I  he  ci>mponcnt  is  intended  lor  children  whose  natnc 
language  is  I  nghsh  vir  Lhildrtn  vvhvi  ha\c  little  knowledge 
i^[  Spanish    ^  . 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSImS) 

1  he  lt)ur  b«isie  goals  <A  the  Spanish  or<il  languagc 
toinponent  arc  to  enable  students  (I)  h)  tleveUjp.thV  . 
abilit)  to  understand  and  reproduce  Spanish  laiy»uagc 


87. 2 


structures;  (2)  to  develop  the  ability  to  understand  and  use 
basic  Spanish  Janguagc  structures  in  comnuinicativcH 
situations,  (3)*  to  develop  understanding  <jnd  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  the  customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  the  United  States,  and  (M)  to., 
develop  oral  language  competence  hi  Sp«inish  in  order  to 
be  prepared  (or  reading  and  writing, 

PATTKRNS  OF  USE  *  ,        '  ' 

ihc  lessons  are  sequential  and  cumulative, 

ASSESSiMKNT  PROVISIONS  "  { 

The  teacher  assesses  student  pn^gress  by  u^ing  the 
informal  evaluations  at  the  end. of  each  lesson  according  to 
Myjgestions  in  the  teacher's  manuals.  The  teacher  also/' 
administers  a  criterion-referenced  mastery  test  designed 
primarily  for  po.stinstnictional  asscsfment.  This  test,  which 
is  easily  adihiifistere'd  and  scored,  mav  also  be  used  as  a 
diagnostic  in.strument. to  determine  initial  placement  One 
mastcrv  test  accompanies  the^  teacher's  manual 
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TIM'K  REQriRKMKNTS^ 

Tlw  component  is  dOsigncd  to  be  uslJ  for  an  ^ivcr^igc  of 
30  minutes  a  ila)  fiir  I  \urar,  an  cslimatc  that  is  vers 
llcxihlc  in  terms  of  d»nl\  KeheJuling  •  The  actual  .amount  ijf 
tinje  spent  in  the  LOHfp<)ncnt\  snufll  group  aLtiMties 
ilcpends  upon  several  factors,  I'hese  inelude  (  1 )  The  . 
language  dominance  of  individual  class  nicmhers..  (2i  the 
range  of  developmental  le\els  represented  in  the  class,  (?) 
the  total' number  of  students  in  the  class.  (4)  the  number 
,of  ailults  present  in  the  Llassroom,  and  (5)  other 
cireumstances  prevailing  at  the  user  site 


LMIM.KMKNXATION  PROC.KDl  RKS 

I  he  eompvinent  requires  tio  sjueiJl  equipment  or  ^ 
facilities  Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self 
'contained,  no  teacher  trainmg  is  ncLCssarv  if  each 
participating  teacher  bcLDnies  thoroughly  faniili*^''  ^^it^i  ^'^c 
mforniaiion  presented  m  the  two  staff  development 
fnanuals  nnu  the  teacher's  ^nanuals  accompanving  the 
student  curriculum  materials 

•  lkc*iusc*of  the  c  mponents  small  group  approach  and 
emphasis  on 'individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  have  one  teacher  a^nd  at  least  one  instructional 
assistant.  The  ideal  situation  is  that  both  of  these 
individuals  be  bilingual,  at  least  one  of  them*  should  be  In 
eases  of  classrooms  vvithXo  bilingual  insl/uetor»  an 
arrangement  m*.v  .be  worked  out  in  vvjiich  a  j^iHngual 
teacher  **rotates*'  or  exchanges  oral  language 
ri;spmisibilities  with  a  monoli^igual  English  speaking  teat  her 
Ttachers  must  familiari/c  themselves  with  the  t^ieorL»tiLaI 
background  and  implcnicntation  procedures  iuLluded  in  4hc 
Staff  ftevelopmcnt  manuals,  Wuotus  oj  lAitiKihii^i  ^Aiirmii^ 
iithl  RciidinK  *ind  lhliii'i:Ukil  Prui^nun  lliinJhthiL  thcv  must 
also  read  the  teachers  manuals  aLcompan;^ng  each  strand 
of  tht  product  *  '  ^ 


ASSURANCES  Am  CLAIMS 

v         •  -     ^  • 

Tlie  BUini^iml  Oni!  Lan^uuiH'  ami  Rcmlui}*,  Spatmh  Oral 
f  Lan^uai*e,  CinuU'  2  (including  portions  of  earlier  versions, 
designated  as  Lan^ua^i'  De\dopment  ami  Rcailitiii,  and- 
adaptations  of  the  materials  bv  the  SEDI.  followthrough 
pri)gram)  has  been  Wd  and  tested  in  more  than  50 
classrooms  in  4  States,  I  ormative  data  obtained  durrng  this 
multi)cai'  development  process  were  used  for  program 
revision  and  refinement.  These  data  provided  n^.  indication 
of  sociological.  ps>chological.  or  physical  harm  to  pupils 
exposed  to  the  BOLAR  materials. 

BOI.AR  instructional  m/iteri;t1s— including  the  Spailish 
oral  language  component— have  been  approved  for 
statevCFde  textbook  adoption  beginning  in  September  1975 
by  the  State  Board  of  •Education  of  Texas.  During  the  State 
textbook  approval  process,  the  materials  are  made  availaBle 
t\»i^  critical  review  by  both  professional  and  special  interest 
'  groups«  Testimon\»  solicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
textbilok  committee  in  opeif  hearings,  indurated  that  the 
products  contained  no  materials  considered'  to  be  biasc'd 
toward  an^  ethnic,  sex,  or  cultural  group.  ^ 

The  BOLAR  program 'has  l}een.'field  li:sted  with 
predomincitel)  native  Spanish-speaking  migrant  pupils  with 
no  direct  interaction  between  program  ilgvelopcrs  and 
program  users.  X  I -da)  preservice  teacher  training  session 
IS  considered  beneficial  for  teachers  who  arc  not 
experienced  in  Spanish-(inglish  instfuc'tion.  The  training 
may  be  provided  by  SEDL  or  by  other  bilingual  educators  . 
\vho  are  familiar  with  the  program's  instructional 
methodology.  Since  completion  of  field  testing  in  1973,. 
more  than  180  complete  BOLAR  curriculum  packages  have 
been  purchased  for  classroom  use.  More  than  30  others  ar,c 
using  coniponent.s  of  the  BOLAR  ,system.  As  thc\<4iOLAR 
materials  represent  the  only^  grade-2  bilingual  curriculum 
for  l!in|iuage  instruction  approved  for  Texas  te.^tbook 
adoption  beginning  in  1975-76,  the  number  of  users  is 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  year. 
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Kci|uiroil  l(cm> 


MATinjtiALs  j%m  equipmb:nt 


Qiiamn\  NocilotI 


i\M  por  Uom  in 


Source  if  OilTcront 
(toin  Dl^(rlhuto^ 


h\pre\u\n  Oral,  Ijhn*  J,  nuuiiMl  ' 
ihhni»iud  Pro\^nim  /iiimlhook 


^-l^por  in\tr(ici()r 
^1  per  insiriiclor 

I  per  uisiniciDr 


5.95  Kcusahlc 
"5  00  ^ctusahlo 
♦5.00  Kcusnble 


DEVELOPER/AUTKOR: 

Southwest 'Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St. 

Austin,  Tex:  78701  •  . 

^   ErhcstlM,  Bernal.  Jr„  Program  Director 

Ricardo  J.  Cbrnejo*  Program  Coordinator  /  , 

AVAILABILITY 

The  bilingual, oral  language  and  readinjg  system  with 
itsjcight  componQjits  were  copyrighted  irt  1972  with 
devCclopmental  copyright  protection  until  1979.  It  is 
currently  available  from  ihe-^jublisher/distributor.  Order 
from:  ♦ 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers*  Inc. 
P.O.  Bo.x  1003 
Austin,  Tex.  78767 
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I  puhinct  which  makes  use  iff  the  ///<>\7  relevant  fca lutes  oj 
law^iui\^e  experience:  Si\*ht  readin\i  and  phonies  for  learners 

w  Kf'a<l<*  ^  ^  '  . 

/ 

Bilingnal  Oral  lMni*nai^e  and  Readui}^,  ICn^lish  Readin};.  (jrade  2^flMiiploys  an  cdccUc  , 
approach  which  evolved  as  the  rcJ;ull  of.  (  I )  Extensive  research  studies  of  the  language 
patterns  of  bilingual  children,  {^i  ssslcmatic  comparative  analysis  of  the  phonolog\.  sjntax.  * 
icMCon.  and  semantics  of  both  Spanish  and  Hnglish.  and  indepth  analysis  of  decoding  skills  In 
both  lanuuaizes.  from  which  e\oKed  materials  that  minimi/e  kumuaue  interference  and 
ma\imi/c  positi\e  language  transfer  in  the  reading  process,  and  (3)  formati\e  and  summati\c 
feedback  from  design,  pilot,  and  field  test  sites  throughout  the  United.  States  (Texas. 
California.  Idaho.  PennsNbania). 

The  proilucl  makes  use  of  Hie  most  relevant  features  of  language  experience— sight 
reading  and  phonics.  Language^  experience  sharing  takes  place  throughout  the  \ear  because 
of  its  motivational  nature  and  also  because  the  teacher  can  incorpofatj  both  sight-word  and 
phonic  decoding  strategies  into  the  reading  of  children's  dictated  stories.  A  teacher  s  n{\jiuial. 
///<  Lan^nai^c  hxpencmc  Appnnuh  to  Reading*,  contains  information  i]nd  guidelines  for 
conducting  language  experience  sessions.' 

Students'purlicipate  in  smalbgroup  reading  activities  in  which  the  seven  sight-word 
strategics  (modehug»  substituting,  matching,  framing,  closing,  dialoging.  and  composing)  and 
l^honiB  decoding  skills  are  .tpplicd  to  the  content  of  fi\e  studejit  readers.  Because  pupils  ina\ 
encounter  prj^blcms  with  some  of  the  worils  and  ideas  in  the  readers,  the  accompanjing 
teacher's  manual.  Readmit  /j/^'Z/s//.  liottk  J.  containiv  a  storj-bv-storj  listing  of  the  new  wonjs. 
ak)ng  with  probable  means  of  word  attack  Also  listed  arc  suggested  comprehension npicstions 
and  ideas  for  related  compositions  Students  are  encouraged  to  r^ad  their  Jn)oks  at  a  quick  ' 
pace,  with  nununum  teacher  inlerference  or  checking.  This  unstructurejl  approach  evolves 
/  from  the  premise  that  reading  skills  develop  primarilv  from  the*  reading  of  connected 

materials,  detailed,  lenglhv  icaohcr  instruction  car    a'vent  children  from  reading/so  it  is 
important  io  mmimi/e  such  nonreading  acliviiv,  I  he  word-attack  suggestions  in  the  teacher's 
manual  arc  to  be  used  onlv  with  those  children  encountering  difficullv  with  word  recognition, 
comprehension,  or  tluenc);  Ihe  same  nnsiruclured  approach  is  used  when  thiidren  read  the 
)elltn\  /i/A.  a  narrative  containing  30  stones  about  the  activities  of  one 'family.  A  teacher's 
manual  bearing  the  same  title  contains  probable  word  attack  skills,  reuiforcemenl  activities, 
and  evaluation  procedures  ' 

Ihe  product  mpludes  two  student  workho^^iks.  Basic  Rcadini*^  Skills,  Rqok  J,  and  Rasn 
4^  Ri-adinK  Skdis.  Rook      which  are  used  concurrenllv  with  the  two  previouslv*'described 

strands   I  hvse  workbooks  introduce  children  to.  and  give  children  practice  in.  audilorv 
^''IftViM^^ion  of  long  and  short  vowels  and  an  orientation  to  the  spelling  pallerus  which 
produce  these  sounds'  Other  word  elements  dealt  with  are  silent  lellers. "initial  and  final 
consonants  and  blends,  the  function  of  *\v**  as  a  Cowel.  initial  consonant  blends,  and  initial 
digraphs  ^ 

I  wo  siiiff  devcK^pmcnl  manuals.  Ihconc\  oj  iMniiuai^e  Lcarnini*  and  Readmit  and 
!*roi;rani  ilandhaok,  present  both  theoretical  background  and  implementation. guidclHies.  , 
,         (Note   I  hese  manuals  are  applicable  across  all  BOl.AK  components  )" 

SrBJECM  ARK.V(S)  Children  also  apply  sight-word  and  phonic  deciuling  skills 

Ihree  interrelated  strands  ci»mprise  this  2d  grade  Liiglish  lo  printed  materials  with  mininial  teachj;r  assistance.  Thc> 

reading  product  I  aiiguage  experience  sharing,  with  its  are  designed  to  be  interestii\^  and  challenging  The  phonics 

motivational  nature  aiid'opportunities  for.  application  ol,  ^Jrand  ileals  with  vovv^d  sow^a^s  and  other  word  elements  ' 

word-attack  skills,  is  ^seil  coucurrentiv  wilh^  the  utiier  Iwu  'Hid  provides  the  child  with  contim/ouslv  hicrcasing  word 

strands  througliout  .thVsear.  *  attack  skills. 
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IMKNDhI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNhHC  lARIKS 

I  he  product  is  ilesmiKHLprimaril}  for  n*ui\c  Spanish- 
spoaking  stiulcnts  with  inininuii  l-nglish  hingiiago 
pruficioncN.  althouijh  it  can  he  uscil  ver>  elTecli\el\  uitli  V 
nati\e  Fniilish  speakcr.s 

(;()VL(S)  OR  PIRP()SE(S) 

I  he  p4irposV  IS  ti>  in\i)l\e  siiuleAts  in  readuij:  through  a 
incaningfiil  ciMiihinatioii .of  apprvuches  (I)  Language 
v\fcricikL  sharing  Iat  motivation  anJ  appliLatiim  of  \vorJ 
attack  skills,  (2)' semi  inJepeniient  reaJmg  of  printed  ^ 
materials,  arid  (^)  phonics  acti\Uies  to  cAj)and  decoding 
skills  .  •  ;  ^ 

PVTTKRNS  OF  I  SK 

■* 

'  I  he  lessons  and  aetiMties  wlthili  each  strand  are 
sequential  ai)iN^'uniulati\ e.  iht  three  strands  , ire  taught     ,  ^ 
concurrentlv  and/or  alternateiN 

XSSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

I  he  teaeher  assesses  language  evperienec  and 
indcpenJent  reading  progress  through  inlori^ial  measures  . 
suggested  in  th^'  teacher's  manuals,  The  /,>h^)nics  vvoTkhwks 
inehide  periodic  evaluation  pages  The  teacher  aiso 
^.idn'  Msters  criterion  referenced  inasterv  tests  desigm^d 
prim   H\  ior  postinstr+ictional  assessment  These  lests. 
whiih  are  cAsiIn  administered  anil  scored. jna\  also  he  used 
as  diagnostic  instruniLUts  to  determine  initial  placement 
I  he  product  includes  two  comprehensive  masterv  tests  ^ 

TIME  REQUIRKMKNTS 

The  produet  is  ifesigncd^to  he  used  lor  an  average*  of  30^ 
minutes  a  da)  for  I  \vear.  an  estimate  that  is  v*er)  llcxihle 
in  terms  of  dtiil)  scheduling  1  He  actual  ami>unt  of  time 
spent  in  ^he  cimipiMient\  small  group  >actiMties  depends 
upun  several  f*icti>rs  These  include,  (1|  Ihe  iaiiguage 
diMinnanee  of  individual  class  memhcr>,  tZ^.the  range  ul 
dcvcltipniental  levels  reprLscnted  in  the  class.  (3)  the  tibial 
nuniher  of  students  in  the  class.  (4)  the  numher  of  adults 
present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other  circumstance's 
prevailing  at  the  "iiser  site 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PR()(*K1)URKS 

I  he  product  reijuires  no  special  equipment  or  facilities. 
Because  the  product  is  transpi^rtahle,  or  self-con tauied*  ii^o   i  " 
teaehtJrTrtVHyrtg  is  necesNarv  if  each  participating  teacher  , 
beci»nies  thoriKighlv  fannhar  with  the  information  pre^cnteJ^ 
Hi  the  two  st.dT.devclopmen|^inanuals  and  the.  teachers 
manuals  accompanviiig  the  student  curriculum  niiUerials. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  hnplenientaliiJn 

Ikcausc  of  the  product  s  small  group  *ipproach  and  / 
emphasis  on  individual  progress,  each  user  classroom 
should  ha\c  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  instructKuial^ 
assistant   Ihcsc  uidividuals  must  famihari/L  themselves' with 
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the  dieoretical  background  and  implementation  procedures  > 
included  in  th«  staff  development  manuals,  IhcoriiW 
Lan\*iui\*c  Leanun\i  iuul  Readme*  ami  Bilm^iual  Program 
liatulhook:  they  must  ako  read  the  teaeher\s  manuals 
accompanying  each  strand, of  the  produet, 
,  reaching  the  product  does*  not  require  bilingual  ability. 
However*  in  clansrooms  including  native  Spluiisli-speakin^i  ^ 
ehilHren.  at  least  one"  of  the  instrucrional  personnel  should 
have^sonie  Spanish  proficiencv  io  be  able  tp  understand' 
the  cliiklren  and  make  simple  e\planatk)n5>.  Wheji  the  / 
product  is  used  in  ^'onjunetion  with  corresponding  Spanish 
products,  a  bilingual  instructor  is  tiecessar). 

The  program  is  dchignCti  to  be  self-contained  or  ^  . 

replieable«'ffovvevcr.  teacher  reaction  Xroin  demonstration 
sites  indicates  that  Southwest  Hdueational  Development* 
Laborator)  (SHDij  consultant  services  are  extremel)* 
lielffiil,'  , 

ASSURANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

*^hc  Itnglish  reading  product  of  the  *BOl,AR  systi^ni  for 
grade  2  (including  portions  of  earlier  versions,  designateil 
as  laivguage  development  and  reading,  and  adaptations 
of  the  materials  b>  the  StDL  followthrough  prligram)  /' 
has  been  used  and  tested  in  more  than  90  \]Llassroonis.  in  5 
StatesJ  ormativc  data  obtained  during  this  multivear 
develop;nent  process  were  used  for  program  revision  and  ' 
refinement,  'Ihese  data  provided  no  indiciftiop.  of 
sociological,  ps)elndogicaL  or  physical  fiarni  to  pupils  ^ 
exposed  to  the  iJOLAR  materials. 

BOLAR  iiLstruetional  materials— including  the  Knglish  ^ 
reading- produet— have  been  approved  for  stJjtevvide 
textbook  adoption  beginning. Soptemb.er  1^75  by  the  St*vte 
Board  |)f  Education  of  TcaUs.  During  the  State  textbook 
approval  process,  the  materials  are  made  available  for 
cntiud  review  by  both  professional  and  ,spc\ial' interest  : 
groups^  Testimony,  flolicited  from  these  groups  by  the  State 
lextbook  Committee  in  open  hearings. 'indicated  'that  the 
products  contained  no  materials  considered  to  he  biased 
toward  any  ethnic,  sex.  or  cultural.groups. 

The  BOLAR  program  h»'is  been  field  tested  wjth 
^iredoniinatel^  native  Spanish-sp6aking  migrant  pifpils.  vyith 
no  direct  interaction  between  program  developers  and 
program  users,  A  l-d.ny  preservice  teacher-training  session 
'  is  eonsiclered  beneficial  for  teachers  who  are  not 
.  cf pcrienced  in  Spanish  English  instruction.  The  training 
mav  be  provided  by  SEDL  or^*by  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  program  s  in:itructipntd  methodology.  Since 
completion  of  field  Jtesting  in  1973.  more  thaiv  180 
complete  BOLAR  curriciilum  packages  have  been 
purchJised  for  classrcwm^  use.  itlorg  than  30  others  *arc 
aising  products  of  the  BOLAR  system.  As  the  BOLAR 
materials  r^^^iiresefit  the  i)nly  grade  2  bilingual  curriculum 
for  language  instruction  approved  for  Texas  te).thook 
adoption  beguining  in  1975  1(\  the  number  of  tisers  is  * 
expected  to  at  least  quadruple  during  the  next  year. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

• 

Require  J  licnis 

•* 

Quaniiu  Seeded 

Cosi  per  lieni  in 
Dollars 

Replace  men  I  Rale 
and  Cos  I ' 

'lUi\K  H*^adin^  Skills.  IUhA  J  (torkhook) 

1  vset  per  30  students 

2  HI 

Consumable  vearh 

Kfwt  Rauhfii*  Sktlts.  Hook  4  ( workbooks  * 

1  set  per  30  students' 

V           1  80 

Consumable  yearly 

Ihe  Yellow  If  us  <uorkK)ok> 

I  set  pel"  /()  students 

3  75 

Consumable  yearlv 

1  set  of  /5  per  30  students 

.()0 

I    Reusable  « 

Rufdcr  1  ^  Jou'  and  I'cronuv 

1  set  or  15  per  30  students 

Reusable 

Reader^  14  SJuh/1\  Oui 

1  set^of  15  per  30  stutivnts 

.60 

*  * 

'  Reusable 

Rcadcf  15  I'un  Wuh^brn  tuh 

1  set  of  r5  per  30  students 

60 

Reusable 

lAtn^iua^e  tppromh  to  Reading,  teacher's, 
nianu.il 

1  per  nistructor 
*  » 

2  25 

Reusable 

Hi'ilditiiL*  I  tii^lwh  Hut)k  'i  tL*»it''!it*r \  iii  iriii*il 

I  per  iftstructof 

'  '  4  25 

iveusai'ie 

Ifitut  Rtikhn^  Skdh,  Hook  teacher's 
manual  ,  , 

1  pvr  instructor 

'7  50 

Reusable 

Ha\ii  Rtadim:  Skills,  lUu^k  4^  teacher's 
manual   

Hasu  RituiiHi:  Skills.  Htu*k  4^  flashcards 

1  per  nistructor 

' '  ^   /  .  5  75 

Reusable 

1  set  per  instructor 

^              -'7  00 

Reusable-* 

Uu  )iUo\\  /^fn.  teachers  manual 

I  per  instructor 

'     »    9  0(» 

[Reusable 

HihmiWil  Pn*i;rtim  llundhuak 

i  per  instructor 

S  (){) 

Reusable 

!htifru'\  ttf  I  an^inii:t  I  * tirnon*  and 

1  )H'r  in^bvtor  - 

•  5  tio 

Reusable 

Souree  if  Differeni 
from  Disiribuior 


Rnuiof^: 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest'' Educational  Development  Laboratory 
'    21  {  East  7th  St.  .  . 

.  Austin,  Tex,  78701 

Ernest  M.  Bcrnal,  Jr.,  Program  Director 
Ricardo  J.  Cornjbjo,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Bilingual  Gjral' Language  and  Reading  System  and  it$» 
cigl\t  produces  we)re  copyrighted  in  1972  with 
developmental  copyrigj^t  protection  until  1979:  It*  is 
currently  available  from  the  publisher/distributor: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publjjrfiers,  Inc. 
'   P.O.  Box  ,1003    ,  * 

Austin.  tJx.  78767  * 
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I  pffnliu  t  whkli  makes  use  oj  the  most  n'lexwlt'fcifUim  i*j 
hnfh  ilu  iaiv^iuiiic  K'xihruniv  and  the  sinuid-ti^-wmhi^l 
appnuu'/ics  ii>  iwiduiii  uistmctum  ui  i^radc  J 
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Ilie  2d-grade  Spanish  reading  progr:\ni  eniplo>s  an  eclectic  approach  which  e\olved  as 
the  result  of  (  1)  iixtensive  research  stud'fes  of  tHe  language  patterns  of  bilingual  children, 
(2)  sNstcniatic  comparative  analysis  of  the  phonolog),  s>nta\,  lexicon,  and  semantics  of  both 
Spanish  and  Etnglish  and  indepth  analysis  of  deco^jing  skills  in  both  languages,  from  which 
evolved  materials  which  minimize  language  interference  and  maximize  positive  language 
transter  m  th^.'^reading  process,  (3)  an  analysis  of  15  reading  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
identifvrng  n\tJuHlologica!  patterns  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
(4)  t'orinative  and  summative  feedback  from  design,  pilot,  and  field  test  sites  throughout  the 
Tnited  States  (Texas,  California,  Idaho,  and  Pennsylvania),  and  (5)  interviews  with  bilingual 
children  in  Ic^as.  California,  and  Pennsvlvjma  to  determine  their  interests.  Ihe  topics  m  the 
Spanish  readers  were  selected  from  a  list  prepared  ducmg  these  interviews.  -  " 

Ihe  ctwiiponent  makes  use  of  the  most  relev.uit  features  of  both  the  language  experience 
and  the  phonic,  sound  to-svmbol,  approaches  to  reading  instruction.  Language  experience 
^harIng  takes  place  thrtuightuit  the  vear  because  ofats  motivational  nature  and  also  because 
the  teacher  can  inct>rporate  phonic  decoding  skills  into  th<:  reading  of  children's  dictated  , 
^lurics  Children  participate  in  sniall-grtiuix  sc^ssu>ns  during  which  thev  dictate  and*  read  stones 
abtiui  their  own  interests  A  teacher's  manual,  LiMura  a  Base  de  Expcncncias,  contains 
intiirniatii>ii  and  guuielmes'for  ct^nducting  Janguagc  experience  sessions.  Another  manual, 
( '^mptnu  um  Oral  \  lunui.  is  designed  to  help  children  develop  the  capacitv  to  relate  Mivir  ^ 
fvvn  experiences  to^erbal  and  written  expressuin    This  manual  contains  a  series  of  bssons 
^    b.iscd  on  evervdav  o^xperiences,  prt^blem-soiving  situatitins.  and  other  topics  intended  to. 
dcvcli^p  critical  thinking  and  sel^expressnin,  it  is  intended  \\^r  use  thrtuighout  the  vear  and 
*  '     ifltimaielC  resu'hs  in  original  coriipositums  written  by  students 

Because  oi  the  cUi^e  ci>rreIatUMi  .between  the  Spanish  letters  and  tiieir  sounds,  the  f 
plT'»J^i<-   sound  (*>  symbol.  apprt>ach  is  used  svstemancallv  thrt)ughout  the  Spanish  reading 
-  '    P^*Ji!^''**"*    ^^^^  ^^l^^""  wiukhoi^k,  Leitura  v  I  nntura,  Lthm      includes  readings  writing,  and 
c*»mprehcnMon  e\crcises"ti>r  diphthongs,  consonants,  and  consonant  clusters  A  tcMCher\ 
Tnanual  Rearing  the  same  title  accompanies  the  student  vvor\boot,  A  series  of  five  readers 
voinplenief^ts  and  rcintorces  the  skilK  boi^ks   rheso^readers  are  designed  and  written  tor 
^      ^  ^hifdr^^n  lo  read  indcpcndentlv  after  specific  skills  buildups,  allowing  immediate  application  ol 

karrtvil  skills  ti»  interesting  and  appropriate  reading  materials  and  providing  incentive  for  » 
4        ^turther  readme    \nother  skills  biuik,  Laturu  \  Lstntura,  Ijhnf  4,  presents  a  series  of  stones 
^     '  whuh  form  ,i  narrative  about  the  activities  i>f  (mic  faniilv,  this  book  also  includes  rt;ading  and     *^ ^ 

^  .     wilting.  sIgilK  and  comprehension'  exercises    X  tcach^rV manual  beanng  the' same  title  also 

acvt»ni"panies  this  skills  bot>k    Ihe  Zd-grade  series  also  includes  a  supplenientarv  reader,  /  / 
\Ui\i<t  MaraxiUas.  wi^ich  children- read  independentiv  after  tinKhing  the  other  aMdeVs 
^     I  wo  staff  ilevelopment  manuals,  lhcorie\  nf  Laniituai^e  Leamuwi.  and  Readimi  aiKl 
Ifiltm^ual  I'roi^rani  Uandhiutk.  jvcsent,  both  theoretical  backgnuind  and  implementaiion 
jjuidehnes  <  Note    I  lu«se  manuals  are  jfppli^aMe  ucross  all  BOLAF^  con^^onents. ) 

•SI  BJKC^T  ARF.,\(S)        ,  ^  ^       •  '  ^  c'xercises  Children  appjv  iheir  skills  to  pnnted  materials,  or 

fhe /omponent  'is  composinl  of  two  interr<»laK>d  ^  '-tuden^  readers,  with  minimum  teacher  assistance 

approaches  to  reading  mstructKMi    Fh'c  language  expedience*     *  ,    '  "  *  ,  ' 

«H»ptoach  and  the  phtvfiic,  (»f  sounil  to-symbol  approach  .  ,  . 

^  I  aoguage  cxp>nence  shanng,  with  its  motivational  nature.  .     INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES' 
*and  opportunities  U(x  application  i^f  word  attack  skills,  is  The  component  is  designed  ft)r  use  wifh  native  Spanish- 

Used  throughout  the  vvar  ciUKurrcntU  with  a  progr^mi  oT  speaking  stifdehts  or  with  native  F.nghsl^speakers  aft.er 

phonic  decoding  skills,  writing,  and  comprehension    ^  D-^  '-  >     prior  oraLlangUcige  instruction 

^„    -  '        ^  •     '      .     ■  o  ^  o      .  -       -^^^  ■• 
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^GOAUS)  OR  PLRPOSK(S) 

The  goals  of  this  program  are  to  involve  children  in 
reading  through  a  tneaningtui  combination  of  approaches; 
(i)  Language  experience  sharing  for  motivation  and 
application  of  word-attack  skills,  (2)  semi-jndependent  - 
re;(dmg  of  printed  materials;  and  (3)  phonics  activities  to 
expand  cumulative  de(;oding  skills. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  *  .  * 

The  lessons  and  activities  v\ithm  each  strand,  are 
sequential  and  cumulative,  the  strands  are  taught 
concurrently  and/or  alternately. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  teacher  assesses  student  progress  in  language 
t*xpericnce  and  composition  through  infiTrmal  measures 
suggested  i/i  the  teacher's  manuals,  the  skills  books  include 
an  evaluation  page  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  The  teacher 
also  administers  criterion-referenced  master>  tests  designed 
primarily  tor  postinstructional  assessment.  These  tests, 
uhicn  are  easily  administered  and  vcored,  may  alsoi^e  used 
.as  diagnostic  instruments  to  determine  initial  placement. 


One  mastery  test  accompanies  each  of  the  student   .  .  • 
workbooks, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  component  is  designed  to  be  used  fc^r  'an  average  of  ^ 
30  minutes  per  day  for  1  year,^an  estimate  that  is  very 
flexible  in  terms  of  daily  schedujing.  The  actual  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  component's  small-group  activities 
depends  upon  several  factorsr  These  include:  ( 1 )  The 
language  dominance  of  individual  class  members,  (2)  tho  ' 
range  of  developmental  levels  represented  in  the  class,  (3) 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  ^clash,  (4)  the'nuihber 
6f  adults  present  in  the  classroom,  and  (5)  other 
circumstances  prevailing  at  the  us6r  site(s). 

/ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  component  requires  no  special  equipment  or 
facilities:  Because  the  product  is  transportable,  or  self- 
contained,  no  teacher  training  is  necessary  if  each 
particif5ating  teacher  becomes  thciroughly  familiar  with  the 
information  presented  in  the  two  staff  development  manuals 
and  the  teacher's  manuals  accompanying  the  student 
curriculum  materials. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cosi  ' 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


C 

Staff  development 

Biluiguai  program  handbook 
Theories  of  langtiage  learning  and 
reading  '  \ 

Orade  2  •  Lectura  (Spahish) 

Lectiira  a  Ba^e  de  Experiencias, 
Maiiua)  > 
CtmipOMCion  Oral  y  Bseriia,  nunual 
Lectura  \  Escrita,  Libro  manual 
Lectura  >  Escrilura.  Libro  3, 
Ciiaderno 

Lectura  >  Escruura,  Libro  4,  nuuual 
Lectura  s  Hscritura,  Libro  4, 
Cuadcrno 

Lector  6  E^cuchenlos  al  lo^  ' 
A  mm  ales 

i  ecior  7  Lo  Que  Co  memos  * 
Lector  8  Mi  Hscuela 
Lector  9  Ciienios  y  \  ersos 
Lector  10  Nuesiro  Lenguaje 
•  hi  Mago  Mara  villas 
Lectores  (Spanish  Readers)  6 
through  10  (30  of  each) 
Leciores  (Sp;inish  Readejs)  6 
through  10  r  15  of  each)  ' 


1  pjr  teacher 

I  per  teacher , 
I  per  pupil 
I  per^pupil 

I  per  teacher 
I  per  pupil 

I  per  pupil 

M  per  pupil 
1  per  pupil 
1  per  pupil 
I  per  pupil 


6.67 
6.67 


3 .33 

3.93 
13-33 

10.93 
4  00 

^67 

.73 

*  .73 

*  .73 
2.67 

107:70 

53.85 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Rcusnble 
Reusabfe 
Reusable 
Reusable 
RciisrrtTtc 

R.eusabk\ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^  - 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th.  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

^Ernest  M-  Bernal,  Jr.,  Program  Director 
Ricardo  J.  Cornejo,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITV 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1003  :     ,  ■ 

Austin,, -Tex.  78767  _  .  * 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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ABE  READINESS  MATERIALS 


/iilifimil  instructional  puckuiics  to  Jill  the  voul  in 


American  adults 


Phe  AlUl  Readtttess  Materuds^  which  consists  of  three  iiistructional  packages,  has  been 
de\ eloped  to  help  fill  the  void  in  instructional  materials  available  for  teaching  the 
undercducated  Mexican- American  adult. 

A  bilingual  approach  has  been  undcrtakeh  to  provide  varfous  entry  levels  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  auult.  Instruction  in  the  English  readiness  package  is  given  primarily  in 
Spanish,  while  Spanish  and  English  arc  utilized  for  the  consumer  buying  package.  The  job 
application  package  is  taught  in  English  only'     ____        ^  *  _ 

,  The  English  readiness  package  teaches  the  Spanish^peaking  adult  30  common  English 
words,  the  ^alphabet,  and  th^  English  word  sounds  for  the  alphabet.  The  comparative  buying 
package  dciils  with  necessary  competencies  required  for  family  spending  through  use  of 
shopping  and  money  management  techniques.  The  job' application  package  co^ntains 
materials  and  teclinK|nes  for  instructing  the  non  Cnglish  Spanish  speaker  in  the  coping  skills 
for  securing  enipKnnvent.  .  • 


SI  BJECT  ARKA(S) 
Adult  education 

fjic  Knglish  readmess  package  consists  of  three 
interrelated  teaching  units  which  are  directed  at  the    ,  ^ 
Spanish^speaking  adult  who  has  no  understanding  of 
E^jnghsfi 

I  he  comparative  buving  package  is  designed  to  develop 
^he  necessar)  competencies  required/to  plan  family 
sp^endiiig  through  utilization  of  shopping  and  money 
manage  men  I  techniques 

The  job  application  package*  assists  the  Mexican- 
American  m  learning  to  complete  an  employment 
application,  and  provides  him  with  information  and 
tech1iu|ues  for  creating  a  favorable  impression  Juring  tin 
inier^  few 

INTKNDED  I'SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  iniended  product  users  are  teachers  and  teacher 
aides,  the  ultimate  intended  bencficKUies  arc  nonTiUglish- 
speak'ing.  Spanish-speaking  adults 

GOAL(S)  OR  Pl  RPOSEfS) 

The  objectives  of  this  product  are  to  motivate  and  to 
recruit  hardcore  students.  \ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  "  j 

The  bilingual  approach  has  been  undertaken.  The  finglish 
readiness  package  is  given  primarily  in  Spanish;  Spanish" 
and  Hnglish  are  used  for  the  comparative  buyfng  package 
•f  aeh  t»l  the  three  packages  utili/cs  various  media 
I  'Ihe  I  nghsh  readiness  package  consists  of.  Unit  1 
r seven  topics! -teacher  Hash  cards,  slides. 'and  studeni 
worksheets  nnii  II    live  tapes,  lessons,  and  student 
workbooks,  a,nd  unit  111    six  content  Ic'ssons*  which  provide 
priHiiincMtion  and  sound  discrrminalion  drills 


2.  The  comparative  buying  package  consists  of 
filmstrips,  tapes,  ^ind  workbooks. 

3  The  job  application  package  Consists  of  five  lessons, 
each  supplen^Mited  by  instructional  tapes,  slides,  and^a 
student  handbook,  *  * 

ASSESSMENT  FR/5viSI0NS 

The  packages  include  diiijjnostic  tests,  unit  evaluations, 
postevaluations,  and  postt(ists  simulating  life  situations, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  var>  and  are  dependent  upon  entrance 
s^vel  of  participants.  PacKa|^e  1  is  geared  to  zero  level 
rsdi>h  proficicnc>,  package  2,  to  the  intermediate  level, 
ynd>ackagc  3  ftljc  only  package  entirely  in  English),  to 
advance  proficiency.  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


88i 


The  product  is  nonconsunuible  and  amenable  to 
extensive  rcu^e.  All  packages  in  the  program  use  various 
media  including  slide/tape  presentations,  lecture,  slides, 
flash  cards,  and  handbooks.  The  j^ackagcs  have  been 
designed  ih  three  levels  to  provide  an  appropriate  entry 
level  for       Spanish-speakjng  adult.  Clarity ^of 
communication  is  provided  via  the  bilingual  nature  of  the 
levels. 

The  product  is  complete  and  stands  alone.  Any 
equipment  necessary  is  readily  available  in  an>  s'chool,  *No 
significant  organizational  changes  arc  required  to  implement 
the  packages.  Maintenance  requires  only  normal  care* 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
'  No  consultants  are  required,  nor  is  special  training  , 
necessary.  No  adoption  costs  are  intrinsic  to  the  product, 
which  can  be  used  with  large  groups,  the  product  stands 
complete.  ' 
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ASSURANCES  ANR  CLAIMS 

This  product  uas  dcbigneJ  for  use  bv  teachers  of 
undercdiicated  nun  English  speaking  Spanish  speakers  and 
N^as  tailored  to  include  s^reas  of  particular  interest  and 


concern  to  the  low-socioeconomic  levels  tisually  coexisting 
with  non-English-speaking  status.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  design  of  material  appropriate  to  both  men  and  women 
a*nd  to  presenting  lessons  in  Spanish  and  English.  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  » 

Quantity  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

^  Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Soui;ce  if  Different  ^ 
from  Distributor 

IbslKanIs,  \vorkbo(>k'^.  cv.ilujtion  (est) 

(oinparatiyc  huymji  pacLiiJc  (Lipcs. 
slides,  \vt)rkb0oks, 'tests) 

I  per  setting 

205.00 

_____ 

Reusable 

1  per  setting 

ReTisifble 

Iol>  api>lication  pa^-kagc  Mapcsj'  slides. 
\V(>rkl>(H>ks,  tesls) 

!  per  selling 

205.00^ 

Reusable 

Note  Packages  niav  be  purchased  and  used  separately 


DEVELOPER/AUTttORt  , 

Southwestern  Cooperativec^ducattonal  Laboratory,  Inc. 
,  229  Truman  NE. 
'  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87108 

AVAOLABILirV  :  / 

'  Copyrif ht  It  pending.  ABE  Readiness  M^te}$als  is 

iivaiiiibte  from:  .        ^  ,  " 

^  Southwestern  (^ooDerative  Educational  Laboratory^  Inc. 

Ai^i^querque,  N.  Mex.  87108 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  LESSON 
PLANNING  PACKAGE 


Te(wh<:^tndnin^  materials  for  cofiWrsion  of\mttcn 
M     ohjMivcs  to  lesson  i>lans 


The  Systems  Approach  to  Lesson  Planning  Package  provides  teachers  with  training  on 
,techniqu<is  for  converting  written,  objectives  to  lesson  plans  through  utilization  of  the  teaching 
systems  matrix. 

,  The  matrix  is  a  recordkeeping  tool  by  which  the  teacher  can  record  planned  entry 
conditions,  teaching  procedures,  and  learner  outcomes,  as  well  as  what  acjually  happens.  In 
this  way.  the  teacher  can  decide  vyhat  to  do  if  the  actual  outcomes  do  (not  meet  those  that 
are  planned.  *>s^ 


SUBJFXT  ARKA(S) 

Teacher  Training.  Techniques  for  converting  written 
objectives  to  lesson  plans  utili/.rng  the  teaching  system 
matrix, 
'     l,essons  incfiide: 

t  Lesson  I— Introduction  and  Tcrminolagy 
Lesson  II— The  Teaching  Systems  Matrix 
Lcs'5on  III'— Logical  Contingency  Relationships 
Lesson  IV  — Empirical  Contingencies  ^ 
Lesson  V— Troubleshooting 
Lesson  VI ^'Adaptive  and  Corrective  Strategies 

INTENDED  USKkS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

The.  mtti^ded  us^jrs  arc  adult  education  te»tchers. 
elementary  and  secimdary  teachers  and  aides,  school 
administrators,  and  um\ersit>  administrators.  The^ 
benefiei*anes*are  students  of  all  age.s. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

,  The  major  goal  of  this  package  is  to  provide  training  for- 
teachers  m  conversion /)f  written  objectives  to  lesson  plans. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Specific  aetivvties  include  utilization  of  the  leariiing 
system's  terminologv  and  parts  of  a  teaching  systems 
matrix,  identification  of  plannmg  statements  which  match 
or  mismatch  the* actual  event,  and  ident'ification  of 
probable  sources  of  instructional  problems  and  practices, 
using  the  matrix  as  a  teaching  tool  to  improve  planning  ^ 
involvement  in  a  simulated  teaching  situation  to  practice 
'purposes^ for  using  the  matrix  subsystem. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


to 


A  pretest  determines  the  teacher's  entry  level,  and  ii 
rea'ction  form  is  included  to.be  completed  and  mailed 
SVVCLL  after  the  participants  have  actually  used  ^he 
.systems  approach  \\\  their  own  teaching  environment. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

I  be  icarner  time  ti)  compleiji:  instruction  is  apptu\uiiatel> 
1  day 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Tfiij\  product  is  nonconsumable  and  can  be  reused 
extensively.  The  product  does  not  require  a  consultant 
from  the  laboratory  and  is  ^self-instructional,^  The  package 
involves  slide/tape  media  and  workbooics,  and  lias  been 
constructed  to  correspond  to  the  language  and  reading 
ability  of  professional  teachers.  This  product  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  adaptable  to  Certain  local  needs  and  constraints 
such  as  flexibility  in  number  pf  participants  to  be  trained, 
site  for  training,  and  extensive  variety  of  types. of  existing 
programs  to  which  the  Systems  Approach  to  Lesson 
Planning  is  adaptable. 

Very  few.  if  any,  'prcqxr^tfiig  user  constraints,  are  involved 
in  instalkitipn  of  this  product.  In  addition,  there  are  no 
organi/,ational  changes  or  maintenance  requirements  beyond 
those  alreadv  requirecl  in  a.  classroom  with  durable  items. 

The  product  is  very  adaptable  and  ^flexible  to  use  in 
varied  circuitistances.  Developers  are,  not  required  for  any 
stage  of  program  installation  or  use.  No  auxiliary  materials 
or  services  are  required  that  arjc  not  present  in  any 
potential  product-use  site. 

The  two  components —the  series  and  materials  for 
student  use— are  rented. and  sold  separately  because  they 
are  flexible  and  adaptable  to  use  together  or  as  stand-alone 
products.  ^ 

The  use  and^  nature  of  the  product  is  simple  to 
understand',  it  is  durable,  and  all  component  and  auxiliary 
materials  have  been  field  tested  and  evahiated  for  use 
uncfer  varied,  circu'mstances  before  product  rental  was 
undertaken.  Little,  if  jmy.  organizational  change  would  be 
required  except  that  resulting  from  initial  decisionmaking 
involved  in  ri^ntal  of  the  product. 

Community  reactions  were  considered  and  evaluated  in 
field  testing.  The  product  was  found  to  work  well  with  any 
potential  users  in  the  tacget  grou^— the  adult  literate  (or 
•illiterate)  Spanish-speaking,  urban  or  rural  pt)pulation. 


Summary  Cost  Information  >  , 

Total  installation  and  co:»»inuation  costs  depend  upon  the 
rental  period  and  the  number  of  adult  learners  for  whom 
supplementary  materials  are  purchased. 
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Personnel  Required  for  Frodirct  Adoption  and  Implementation 
A  program  coordinator  would  be  required  and  television 
station  services  can  be  enlisted  on  a  comnuinity-service 
basis  Neither  consultants  nor  training  is  required;  however, 
some  sup(>ort  staff  time  might  be  necessary  depending  on 
the  installer's  goals  antM  si?e  of  the  target  group  to  be 
reached 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  product  is  unique  in  itself  since  it  uses  a  particular 
system  to  train  teachers  and  others  to  convert  behavioral 
objectives  to  actual  lesson  plans  and  evaluate  the  success 
of  the  conversion. 


I  / 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Qu.mmv  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  n\ 
nollars 


Rcplacoineni  Com 
and  Rale 


Sivir^e  if  Diffcreni 
from  Disiribulor 


p.iriicipants 


rcplacemcni  of 
WDrkbooks 


-Rcttvabic;  workbooks 
consiiniablc 


V'idet*  tapes  or  kmcsct^pes 


6  voluiiR's  containing  30  lessons,  paper- 
aiid^pcncil  materials 


^0 


1  Um  each  suidenl 


*Remal  price 
,  *  *  Purchase  price 


M)0(H)  for  3()Vla>s.* 
1.2()(),()()  for  6 
months,  ?,()()()  00  for 
I  >ear 

IS  00  per  sot/* 
18  00  for 
'c placement  set 


Reusable 


("onsiiiiiablc 


DEVELOPEP/AUTHOR:  . 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educsttiona!  Laboratory  i 
229  Truman  NE.  - 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87108 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Systems  Approach  to  Lesson  Planning  Pf^ckage  is 
available  from  the  developer.  Copyright  i$  pendihV  Order 

fromi  *  .        >  ^  ^  i 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 

.  229  Truman  Np.  »  ^  , 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87108  -  ^ 


INFORMATION  ri'RRF.NT  AS  OF  MARCH  lO?/? 
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EMPLEEN  INGLES 


A  scries  of  SI  films  dcsignedto  U\ich  linglish  to 
f  Spanisli'^pcdkini;  adults 


The  Ernpleen  In^iles  scries  consists  of  30  half-hour  films  which  arc  designed  to  teach 
Hnglish  to  non-Hnghsh  speakers.  The  films  have  been  developed  to  achieve  specific  linguistic 
and  cultural  relevance,  and  each  mav  be  used  ai?  *a  complete  instructional  unit.  The  films 
emphasi/e  practical  applications  of  oral^Hnglish  language  ability  in  completing  application 
forms,  comprehension  of  weights  and  measures,  counting  money,  telling  time,  reading  traffic 
signs,  oral  communication  in  grf?cer\  shopping  and  visiting  a  doctor  s  office  or  medical  cluus;. 
and  communicating  with' the  child's  teacher. 

The  films,  designed' to  be  shown  on  television,  enable  the  student  to  leaju  at  .home 
without  the  presence  of  a  teacher.  The  adult  student  can  watch  a  film,  rccogni/e  the 
situation,  and  sa\.  "That's  me."  The  sevies  deals  with  such  topics  as  consumer  education,  the 
handling  of  tools,  home  nursing  care,  personal  h>gicne.  and  parent-child  relationships. 


sriuErr  arka{S) 

.'Xdult  basic  education  is  the  subject  area 
I  his  series  consists  ot  3t)  half*hour  films  or  video  tapes 
which  utili/e  true-to-lifc  situations. 

INTKNDKl)  tSKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  intended  product  users  arc  adult  hiisic  education 
proRi^lfmiers,  migrant  camp  dircctc^rs.  parish  priests,  and 
union  k*adcrs   The  product  nia\  be  used  b\  an\ 
orgai)i/ation  (^r  program  adininistratt^r  desiring  to  institute 
t^r  strengthen  adult  education  classes 

Ihc  ultimate  p;oduct  users  are  adult  Spanish  , 
speakers  ^.rural  sUUionaj-\.  rural  migrant,  urban  Mexican-- 
American.  Puerto  F^ican.  Cuban,  or  other  Spanish-speaking 
mdi\iduals  or  communit\^stucl\  groups  in  low 
sotk^ctomMiiic  groups  wlfo  arc  not  reached  b\  conventional 
educati(Wial  methods 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PrRF()SK(S) 

^  The  ma(or  goal  of  this'  product  is  to  teach  bnglish  t(^  the 
Spanish-speaking  lidult  m  anv  of  various  learning  settings, 
using  an  innovative  nistruclional  scheme 

RATTKRNS.OF  I  SK 

I  here  are  M)  video  programs  based  on  innovative 
mstructKWial  features  such  as  rhvthmic  vo_(cc  patterns, 
musical  effects,  choreographv .  cartoon  effects,  realistic 
ch-aractcrv  and  animation  in  a  bilingual  language 
setting  such  as  Spanish  and  l^nglish.  Thirty  written  lessons. 
'iMUplcen  Ingles.  Matenales  Paia  Ivstudiar  en  Casa.'" 
supplement  the  series  Although  the  films  and  written 
materuikarc  correlated.  the\  mav  be  used  scparatciv  As 
~^horo  aic  iicijiTcntfy-Htglis^^-tspea^Hig-chilciren^in-lheJiuuic^- 
matcrials  are  designed  at  the  priinarv  level  m  order  that 
these  children  might  assist  m  instruction.  Whik  the 
programs  were  designed  to  use  local  telecasting  facilities  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  -adult  non  l-ifglish  spoiiker  at 
home.  It  can  also  be  used  m  movie  form  in  a  classroom 
seUing 


ASSKSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

•A  complete  and  reliable  measuring  instrument  reflecting' 
the. contend  components  and  objectives  of  the  program  was 
designed  to  ascertain  the  Hnglish  language  oral  proficiency 
of  Spanish-speaking  Aniericans.  fhii  test  ^instrument 
consists  of  six  parts,  with  particular  reference  to  three 
attitudinal  factors  and  three  linguistic  variables.  The  * 
instrument  is  bilingual  in  nature,  incorporating  Spanish,  in 
the  instructions  and  Spanish  and  hnglisii  m  the  content. 
The  linguistic  variables  included  ins.the  instrument  are 
hnglislj  comprehension.  English  usage.^and 'Hnglish 
vocabulary.  The  attitudinal  variables  are  attitudes  toward 
Imglish  usage./ attitudes  tovviird  program  characters  and 
situations,  and  attitudes  toward  other  features  of  the 
progranis  such  as  dancing,  culture,  and  eating.  The 
instrument  can  be  used -as  a  pretest  and  posttest-instrument 
relative  to  30  papcr-and-pencil  lessons  and/or  with  the 
vidcp-field-testing  instrument  relative  to  content  in  the 
Emplecn  hii^les  video  programs. 

TINIE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  video  programs'  are  consecutive  and  can  be    •  • 
presented  daily  or  on  a  distributed-time  base  (cvcpy  other 
day  for  three  lessons  weekly).  The  distributed  time 
arrangement  presents  unique  advantages  in  terms  of 
feasibUitv  Tor  telecasting,  giv-cn  the  programing  time 
restraints  prevalent  in -most  areas. 

IMPlEMENTATJON  PROCEDURES 

I  his  audiovfsual  material  is  availal^le  on  a  rental  basis 
and  has  been  evaluated  hIs  appropriate,  economical,  and  , 
\*omprehehsible  for  the'^group  to  which  they  are  directed 
1  essons  ean1>e  presented  to  large  target\uuliences  in  their 
homes  b>  telecasting  or  on  film  in  a  clijssroom  setting.  The 
paper-and-pencil  materials  are  deliberatel>  designed  so  that 
children  in  the  jiome  might  help  instruct  the  non-Rnglish- 
s[)eaking  adults  in  the  home.  ■»  . 

The  product  is' ver\  adaptable  and  ficxiblc  for  use  in 
varied  circumstances,  Developers  are  not  required  for  an\ 
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stage  of  program  jystalLitk)!!  or  use.  No  aiixiliarv  materials 
oR^serliecs  are  re(|uircHl  that  are  not  present  in  an> 
potential  prodiiet-use  site.  '  •    .  , 

rhcM\\o\i)mpvHK'nts--tlie  series  and  matcficils  (ox 
stuiicnjl  use    are  rciitcJ  and  Si)ld  scparatel)  t\)r  the  ser\ 
jc^ison  thnt  thc\  arc  ticxihic  and  adaptable  to  use  together 
or  as  stand-alone  produets. 

(he  use  and  nature  ^v)f  the  pruduct.are  ver>  simple  to 
understand  and  use,  it  is  durable,  and  all  component  and 
au\iliar\  materials  hav^e  heen  field  tested  and  evaluated  for 
use  under  varied  tircumstanees  het'ore  product  rental  was 
undertaken.  Few.  if  a^^iv,  virgani/ationai  changes  would  he 
reijuired  e\eept  those  r.e.sulting  from  initial  decisionmaking 
involved  in  rental  of  the  -produet 

Coinmunilv  reactions  were  eonjjideretl  ar;d  evaiiiatcHi  in 
fii:ld  testing'  I  his  product  was  determine^l  to  work  well 
with  anv  pojential  users  in  the  target  .group- the  adult 
literate  (or  illit'erate)  Spanish  speaking  urban  or  rural'' 
population 

Sunnnan  (:\)st  Information       .  j 

Total  installation  and  continuation  eosts  depenti  upon  tfie 
rental  period  and  the  number  of  adult  learners  for*whoni^ 
sMpplementarv  materials  are  purchased. 

Persomiei  Ri'quircd'for  Product  Adoption  and  Implemenlnliori' 

A  program  coordijiator  would  be  required.  Tclevisiv)n 
st.ition  services  can  He  enlisted  on  a  communitv-ser. ice 
basis  CoaMiltantR  or  training  arc  not  required,  however^ 
some  support  staff  time  might  be  necessar>,  depending  on 
the  installer's  goals  and  si/e  of  the  target ^group  to  be 
reached 


/ 


assurAncks  and  claims 

In  the  tniiU  analysis,  it  has  becMi  iirKHpiivocably  concluded 
that  the  Empleen  Indies  video  program  and  paper-and- 
pencil  lessons  produce  dramatic  anfl  sjgnificant.  gains  in 
Fnglish  comprehension,  English -usage/ ami  English 
•vocabulary.  It'has  also  been  concluded  that  using  a* 
combination  of  the  program^  \jdeo  and  papcr-and-pcneil 
lessons  produces  greater  learning  effects  than  the  use  of  a 
single-instructional  medium  t video  or  paper-and-pencil 
lessons?)  The  Empleen  Incites  video  series  may  be  used  as  a 
separate  instrdctional  medium,  however,  greater  gains  can 
be  achieved  vvhon  the  plipcr-and-pcncil  lessons  are  used  as 
a  supplementary  and  reinforcement  medium. 

I  lrirtlTytd~lestmg  r'esuinriHrveaiccI  thi^t  the  target ' 
populations  in  the  study  perceive  the  video  program 
ciraracters.  situations,  choreography,  and  other 
entertainment  fcaturcsjn  a  favorable  light,  Whilc^iechnical 
,  observers  and  educattJfs  may  provide  suggestions  'for 
further  improvisation,  negative  attitudes  toward  the  video 
^programs  appear  relatively  absent  among  the  participants  iji 
the, study  conducted.*  t 

The  findings  in  the  field  testing  do  not  imply  that 
cp^nplcte  fluency  in  oral  hnglisb  communication  has 'been 
achieved  by  the  two  instructional  programs,  it  is  ^  \ 
c'oncenablC'-thal  30  vidc'o  programs. and  papcr-and-pcncil 

'  lessons  can  produce  this  ultimate  effect.  However,  based  on 
the  language  content  provided  irl  the  programs*  and 

^measured  by  specifically  designed  jest  instruments, -it  can 
1)0  concluded  that  the  30  program^ exposures^  are 

•  dramatically  effective  in  oral  English  development. 


Video  liipcs  or  kinescopes  ♦ 


M-ATKRIALS 

yiianiil\  Mecdcd 


AND  E.QUIPMENT 

Cost  per  Item  in 
>  Oollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost  ' 


.Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


^0 


6  volumes  containing  M)  lessons,  paper.  I  lor  each  student 
aniFipeneil  niatcrials 


*  Rental  price  ■   •  » 
*M*urch:ise  price    .  " 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^  ^  - 

*  >  >  • 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory^  Inc< 
.229iTruman  NE.  I  . 
Albuqucnptt^:  Men.  87108  '  , 

AyAIpiilLltY  .  ^ 

— ^C4pyiight  is  jfKwbtng.  The  Empktn  Ingks  scries  and*  .  ^ 
accomimnyinf  paf^r-and-pencil  materials,  are  aviiilable 

•v.^Mthwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
,  1129  Truman  N^,        ,  \  ^ 
Albuquerque,  1^.  Mex.  'S7108 


300  00  for  30  d;lis;* 
-    1 .200.00  for  6 
nioiuhs;:2.0()0.00  for 
V  ,  I  year 

IcS.on  per  set,**' 
JK.OO  for 
replacement  set 


Reusable 


CvMisumahle 
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PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
PACKAGE 


1  prodm-t  ikxrlopal  to  provide  teachers  with  a  toothy 
wimh  thcv  am  dcterniific  what  their  adult  students  want 
«    *  //>  learn 


riic  Pcrjornuime  Objeetivea  Paekaf^e  wiis  d^^vdoped  to  provide  tt^achers  witJr  a  tool  hy 
which  they  can  determine"  what  they  want  the  student  to  learh.  The  use  of  performance* 
objettives  defmes  the  beluniors  the  student  will  demonstrate  after  Ibarnpig  the  mattjrhnl  and 
how  they  will  he  evaluated.  *  •  ^ 

The  pnckage  is  especially^designed  to  enable  adult  cducatio^n  teachers  to  apply 
pcribrnianLe  objectives  to  their  teaching/.  Piirformiince  objectives Jiavc ^6  major  advantages, 
hifst.  the  student  knows  exactly  w!iat*'must  be  done  to  meet  tU^'^'teacher^  expectations. 
Secondly,  the  teacher  is  able  to  {\inpoint  what  overt  behavior  is  expected  of  the  student  and 
what-lbc  student  must  know  before  meeting  a  particular  objective.  In  this  way,  the.  teacher 
can  determine  whether  instructional  goals  have  been  S"l?iiched.? 


SUBJECT  AREACS) 

Teacher  oducalion^  Performance  objectives  as  a  teaching 
tool,       )  .  , 

The  package  contains  slide/tape  presentations  and  a 
^workbook  Six  lc*>sons.  as  well  as^i  [)rJtcst  and  posttest^  are 
included  in  the  workbook  which  outlines ^^oals  and 
objectives,  thp  instructional  program,  the  three  domains 
(cognitive,  affective,  and  ps\choinotor ),  entering  behaviors, 
components  of  .t  bchavi<,)ral  objective,  and  how  to  unt'e 
perforn>ance  objectives 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

'  The  intended  users  are  adult  education  teachers,  and  the 
'  ifltiiil^te  product  beneficiaries  are  students  in  adult 
education  classes!* 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURFOSEfS) 

The  PjUrpose  of  ihtx^  f\'rforfn  a  nee  Objectives  Package  \^  to 
provide  teachers  with, a  tool  by  which  they  can  •determine 
what  they  want  a  student  to  learn.  The  use  of  performance 
t)bjectives  defines  the  behavu)f**  the  student  will 
denuinstratc  after  learning  the  material  and  how  it  will  be 
evaluated.  .The  overall  objective  Ts  to  enable  .idult 
cduc«itK>n  teachers  to  appiv  perfornumce  objectives  to  their 
teaching  , 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

*  Teachers  with  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience  in 
pcrfornuince  objectives  nvove  through  six  planned  lessons 
to  the  poiiw  at  which  the\abilit>  to  write  pcrformanpe. 
'  objectives  i<  achieved   At  the  completion  of  tlic  ^l\  lessons, 
teacher^  write  and  exchange  perfornumce  objectives  and 
vviTcr  an  evaluation  and  criticism  of  each  oihcr\  work 

•  I 
ASSESSMENT  PKOV  ISIONS 

Prior  to  the  hegiiiuiu^  of  the  m\  lessuns.  the  teacher  is 
given  a  diagnostic  pretest   At  the  compieiion  uf  "the 


lessons,  a  posttej<t,  is  administered  to  determine  knowledge 
of  the  niatenals. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Learner  time  re^juired  to  ev)mplete  instruction  ts  4-}iours, 

I 

!MPLEM"ENTATI0N  PROCEDURES 

"Hie  product  is  not  eonsumabie'*and  can  be  reused 
extensively.  It  utili/.es  slides  with  accompanying  t;(|)es  and 
workbooks  geared  to  the  abilities  of  the  adult  teacher.  The 
product  can  be  used  on  a  stand-alone  basis  and  is  designed 
for  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  a  multitude  of  learning 
areas.      ,  .   •  , 

The  developer"  is  awii.re  of  no  preexisting  or  other 
consumer  restraints  which  limit  the  u>ie  of  tfiis  pro;:luct>. 
Onl>  minimal,  temporary  organizational  or  other  changes 
are  required  for  the  period  of  instruction  and  the  training 
of  the  impleinenter. 

Summary  (Tost  Information  ^  ? 

.  Total  installation  dypcnds  upon  the  number  of  program 
participants  since  a  worklwok  is  required  fc^eaclt. 
Average  cost  woujd  also  depend  upon  the  number  of 
individuals  to  be  trained, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS         •  ^ 

All  SWCEL  products  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  minority  populations.  The  unique  educatjjon  mterventie^n, 
made  necessary  by  the  special  rcquirje-ments  of  minority  •> 
target  groups  was  the  purpose  for  the  founding  of  the  * 
laboratory. 

While  many  performance,  objectives  progran^  offer 
instruction  mainly  in  the  cctgnitive  (knowledge)  doinain.^ 
SWCEL's  packages  also  efiiphasize  their  u'e  in  the 
affective  (emotional)  and  psychomotor  (physical  skills) 
domain  since  the  three  are  closely  related. 
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Required  Items 


Package  ooiuauung  slide/Mpes  «nvl 
uorkbooks 


MATERIALS  AN!)  EQUIPMENT 


Oif?vmUv  Needed 


I  packiige  lor  M) 
participants 


Cost  per  Item  in 
•  Dollars 


Replacenieiu  R.iie  Source  if  DiflcrciU 

from  Oisiributor 


and  Cosi 


139,0()»  3  00  tor        Reusable,  workbooks 
replacement  of  consumable 
workbooks 


PEVELOPERMUTHOR: 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  LaboraWy      "  " 
229  Trumaft  NE.  .  ,        •  . 

"Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87108 

<  .  s  ...» 

AVAILABILITY  /   '  , 

T*he  Performance  Objective^  Package  is  available  from  the' 
h    developer.  Copyright  is  pending.  Order  Jrom: 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
229  Trunian  NE. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.'  87108  »0 


•  » 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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BILINGUAL  [BALANCE  TESTS 


.  I  \ci  of  comprclwnsivi*  /cv/.v  to  measure  the  Sikniisli  fml 
ln\ili\h  l(miitw}ii\\kills  i^f  mulcnis,  i*r(tiU\K  /•'',  coining 
'lr*mi  lumiv'i  where  imlv  Spmish  is  spoken 


l}ilini*ual  lialanee  TesCS  introduces  a  new  clement  into  the  testing  of  students  whose 
home  or  **nati\e**  speech  differs  from  slantiard  English.  The  test  hatter) ,  for  nse  with  pupils 
in  riie  elementarv  grades,  includes  tests  of  Spanish-'speaking  children's  total  language 
proficiencv  in  hoth  Spanish  and  English.  Also  under  dcvelopnicnl  are  tv^sts  of  teachcrs^\. 
attitudes  toward  nonstandard  linglisb  or  Spanish.  Related  research  is  investigating  whether 
such  teachers*  attitudes  toward  the  nonstandard  speech^ of  their  puj)ils  arc  related  to  pupil 
achle\ement.  Pupils'  attitudes  toward  nonstandard  English  will  also  he  measureil. 

The  pupil  achie\ement  tests  measure  vocahular)*;  grammar,  and  language  production  in 
hoth%panisli  and  English,  making  use  of  vethaf  (written  or  tape-recorded)  and  pictorial 
stimuli.  A  hrief  manual  explains  the  purpose  of  the  student  Uest  hatter)  and  pro\ides 
directions  for  its  administration  and  interpretation.  ,  , 


\ 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S) 

Subject  ;ueas  mchidc  evaluation,  language  arts,  and  ^ 
hilmgual  education  for  children  in  grades  I  through  7. 

INTkSdKI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

*lhe  tests  are  fjir  use  with  Spanish-speaking  students  from 
a  \anety  of  backgrounds  in  grades  17  and  their  teachers 
l"hc*prcsent  hatter}  has  heen  used  in  grades  1^  3.  5.  and  7 
I  he  tests  are  .suitable  for  uj^e  in  (bilingual  education  (where 
jnstr^iction  is  given  in  Spanish  as  wcjl  as  l-nglish)  and 
con\  entionai'  programs 

.(;()AI.(>i)  OR  Pl  RPOSKlS) 

r 

Hilingual  education  is  now  recogni/ed  as  a  national 
prioritN  II(n«Le\cr.  the  need  (or  teacher  awareness  of  the 
total  Linguagc  competencies  of  Spanish  speak mg  children  is 
!U»t  aKv.jvs  rcci»gni/cd  I'se  of  thctpupil  achievement  tests 
and  the  teacher  and  pupil  attitude  tests  is  expected  to 
improve  leathers'  awareness  oPtheir  Spanish  speaking 
stmlenl.s'  tt»tal  language  competence,  the  effectiveness  of 
those  teachers,  and,  conseq^ientl) .  the  achievement  in 
standard  I'Uglish  of  their  Spanish  speaking  students 

PATTHRNS  OF  I  SK  ' 

^Ih^"  P*»P*I  aJucvemcnt  tests  ma>  bemused  in  conjunction 
wall  rcgultir ^cLls^cs^  lor  duiiiiutsiiv  purposes,  it  is 
reconHUeiulcd  that  thcv  be  used  Ciirlv  m  the  vcar 
AdminislratuMi  in  successive  vears  ^sill  provide' data  on 


pupiL progress  toward  lingiiistic  bahince;  i.e.,  proficiency  in\ 
standard y^nglish  :\s  well  as  Spanish  ^ 

ASSESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

The  entire  package  is  an  assessment  package.  The 
teacher's  manual  contains  preliminary  data  on  validity  and 
reliability  for  the  tests. 

TIMK  RKOUIREMENTS 

V^KabularTand  multiple-choice  grammar  tests  (group 
administration),  25  minutes  each;  language  production  test 
(administered  individually),  M)  minutes:  and  attitude  tests 
(group  administration),  40  minutes  each  are  the  timJ 
rei|uiremeiity^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  teacher's  manual  provides  a  context  for  die  tests, 
explains  their  objectives,  and  gives  directions  fot  their  use. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Field  testing  of  earlier  versions  of  the  tests  was'  carried . 
out  bv.  SCRD'I  personiBil  with  approximately  7(^t)  Spanish- 
speaking  students  in  5  locations,  Hxperience  indicates  that 
the  tests,  when  accompanied  with  a  teacher\s  manual,  are 
self-contained  and  transportable.  The  production  tests  can 
be  administered  onlv  b)  Spanish  speaking  teachers.  No 
evidence  of  social  bias  or  harmfulness  appeared  during  the 
Held  tests.  Final  data  on  valillitv  and  rcliabilitv  op.  the  pupil 
achievement  tests  will  appear  in  the  .teachers  manual. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPiVlENT 


Required  Itcins 


Pupil  .khicvcnicnt  IcsIn 


I  set  per  suulcnt 
I  per  umcIkt 


C'o^^  per  Mem  m 
Dollars 

\o  be  deiennined 
(nnniniai) 


lo  bo  ilclcrninicd 
(niiniinal) 


KcpKiccniciK  Rait;     ^     Source  if  Diffcrem 
ami  Cosi  from  Disinhulor 


W  illi  each 
adniinisirnlion;  Mia\ 
,1)0  ilupIicalLHi  on  siic 

Rcusahio 


To  he  deierniined 


To  be  d el  ery lined 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Stanford  Ccrttcr  for  Research  and  Development  in 
Teaching 

Stanford  University  0 
Stanford^  Calif.  94305 

Roljert  L.  Politzcr,  Program  Dirccton 

AVAILABILITY 

The  pupil  achievement  testis,  preliminary  versions  of  the 
teacher  and  pu^pil  attitude  tests,  and  the  teacher^s  manual 
will  be  completed  by  December  1975  For  further 
information  please  write: 
Director,  Publications  and  Dissemination 
Stanford' Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 

Teaching 
.Stanford  University 
'  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 


.8  h  0 
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BIDIALECTAL  BALANCE  TESTS 


,  I  sri  of  couiprChcnsiYc  tcMs  to  measure  the  lani^iuii^c 
skills  i\f  students  ankles  I  h  eimiini^  from  homes  where 
^  standard  hii^lish  is  ui  u  sju >ken 


Ihdudeital  Ihilam^'  J est\  intriUiiiccs  ajicw  clement  into  the  testing  of  students  whose 
home  or  **nat.i\e"  speech  differs  from  staijdard  l:nglish  The  test  Litter),  for  use  with  pupils 
in  the  elementarv  grades,  includes  tests  of  black  children's  total  language  proficiencv.  Also 
under  dcvclopnicnt^arc  tests- of  teachers'  attitudes  toward  nonstandard  Hngh^jJi  Related 
research  is  in\cstigatjng  whether  such  (cachcrs*  attitudes  toward  the  nonstandard  speech  oJ[ 
their  pupils^ a^c  related  -to  pupil  achie\eMicnt.  Pupils'  attitudes  toward  nonstandard  English 
will  also  he  measured. 

^  I  he  pupil  *ichic\cmcnt  tests  mc*i?Jjtirc  discriminatit)n.  repetition,  *uuNanguage  production 
iji  both  '"black  st«indar(r*Mnd  "black  nonstandard"  Hnglish.  making  use  of  verbal  (written  or 
t.tpc  recorded )  and  pictorial  stimuli.  A  brief  manual  explains  the  purpose  of  the  student  test 
batter)  and  pri>vides  directions  for  its  administration  and  interpretation. 


SIBJECT  ARKA(S)'     -  . 

Subject  areas  in\i»l\c  e\aluatii>n,  language  arts,  and 
hKlialecli*.al  cdu*.atiun  Un  sUiJcnts  in  iiudcs  !-(». 

INTK\i)F:i)  ISKRS  AND"  BF;NF:FK  I  ARIFXSii 

The  tests  are  fi»f  use*  with  black  students  from  a  \arict\ 
of  backgrounds. in  grades  1-6  and  their  tjcaehers'  I  he 
present  battery  has  been  used  in  grades  I.  X  and  U 

^()AL(S)  OR  ITRP()Sf;(S)    "  " 

'Consideration  of  the  role  of  language  \arieties  other  than 
white  standard  Hnglish  in  education  is  now  recogni/ed  as  a 
national  priorit)  The  need  for  teacher  awarenes's  of  the 
total  language  competeneies  of  black  children  is  not  alwa\s 
recogni/ed.  Use  of  the  pupil  aehicvemeni  tests,  and  the 
teacher  and  pupii  aptitude  te>ts  is  expected  to  improve 
teacher<i'  awareness  of  their  black  students'  total  language 
competence,  the,  effectiveness  of  those  teachers,  and. 
eonsequenti),  the  achievement  iiv  standard  E-nglish  of  their 
black  students, 

PATTFRNS  OF  ISK  .  / 

The  pupil  *Khic\cnicnt  tests  nutv  *[)c  used  lu  mnjuiiLtiiHi 
with. regular  classes  Vor  di*ignostK  purp<fscs.  it  4s 
recommended  tlial  t(K>  be  used  carK  in  the  >car 
Administration  m  sUclcssIvc  %ears  will  pr<i\idL  data  oji 
pupil  progress  toward  linguisiie  b*d*mLC.jt  .  profiLkiKv  in 
standard  as  well  AsjH^istandacd  (black)  I  nglish 


.  ASSKS.SMKNT  PROVISIONS 

The  entire  package  is  *m  assessn^-nt  package.  The* 
teacher's  manual  contains  prehmmary  data  on  vahdity  and 
reliability  for  4he  {ests  • 

'     TIMF:  REQlTRKXljiNTS 

, Discrimination  test  (group  administration),  25  minutes. 
'   and  repetition  and  production  tests  (administered     .  ^ 
^  individuallv ).  ^5  mtnures  each 


IMPLKMENTATION  PROC'KDURKS 

The  teacher's  manual  provides  a  context  for  the  tc\sts. 
explains  their  objectives,  ami  gives  directions  for  their  use. 


ASSURANC  ES  ANT)  CLAIMS 

FmcM  testing  of  earlier  versKms  of  the  test  was  earned 
out  bv  black  research  assistants  and  consultants  with 
approximately  '«550  black  students  in  2  locations. 
I'xpericnce  indicates  that  the  tests,  when  accompanied  with 
a  teacher's  manual,  arc  self-contained  and  transportable. 
Since  the  stimuli  arc  recorded,  whites  eould  administer  the 
tests,  but  tidmmistriitum  of  the  nonstand<trd  bkick  T^nglish 
produLtu>n  test  hy  whites  is  not  rcei>ft*TTiended.  No, 
L\idenLC  t>f  social  bias  or  fhirmfuhie.ss  appeared  iluring  the 
field  tests,  i  inal  data  i)n  \altdrt>  and  rcliabilit)  of  the  pu[)il 
aLhicvement  tests  will  appear  in  the  leaeher*s  manual. 
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Pupil  achievement  tests 


leather's*  manual 
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MATERIALS  ^ND  EQWP\"(EN'r 


0".»iUit\  Needed 
I  set  per  student 

1  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in     ^       Replacement  Ra)e  Source  it^Diffcrent 

Dollars  *  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


lo  be  detc^nined 
(minimal) 

lo  be"  deterrtiim^»d 
(minimal) 


With  each  To  be  determined 

administration,  may 
be  duplicated. on  site 

Rctisable,  To  be  determined 


DElf^ELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

Stanford  Center  for  ResetH^h  and  Development  in 

Teaching  T 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

Robert  L.  PoHtzer,  Program  Director 

AVAILABILITY  ^  . 

The  pupil  achievement  tests,  preliminary  versions  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil  attitude  tests,  and  the  teacher*s  manual 
will  be  completed  by  December  1975. 

For  further  information  please  write: 

Director.  Publications  and  Dissemination 

Stanford  Ccnte.r  for  Research  *and  Development  in 
Teaching     "  ^  '    *  ^ 

Stanford  University  .  « 

Stanford,  Calif.  94305 . 
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SOBER  ESPANOL 


.  1//  oh/(\  tivvs-hascil  system  to  assess  reading  dehievcnient 
'in  Spanish,  far  siiidaiis  in  i^rades  K-J, 

SOBER'EspiiTwl  is  an  objectives-based  system  to  assess  reading  achievement  in  Spanish. 
SOBFR  is  {m  acron>m  for  System  for  Objectives-Based  Evaluation  in  Reading.  The  system 
has  been  designed  as  a  tool  to  measure  students'  progress  in  the  English-Spanish  ^bilinguar 
programs.  The  bjisic  rationale  of  HOBER-ll^spariol  is  that  teachers,  evaluators,  program  ^ 
directors, /and  coordinators  shpuld  be  able  to  select  assessjiient  instruments  to  meet  specifiJ 
objectiv^js  of  Iflie Jocal  curriculum. 

The  system  developers  have  researched  the^ areas  of  bivsic  reading  skills,  cqmprekc^nsion, 

\ind  creative  expression  in  Spanish,  the>  have  also- analyzed  Jinglish  and  Spanish  reading  skills 
for  common  and  differing  areas.  The  general  areas  of  the  reading  domains  in  Spanistlfv^have 

*been  identified  and  cla.ssified« 

The  system  cojitains  criterion-referenced  objectives  and  test  items  for  grades  The 

'process  of  wr^ing  objectives  and  test  items  for  grades  4-6  is  now  underway.  When 
cimipleted.  the  s\stem  will  have  (he  capabilit>  of  generating  either  comprehensive  assessment 
instruments  or  short  tests  to  measure  Spanish  reading  achievement  in  grades  K-12. 

SOBER'EsiHuiol  tests  can  be  used  for  pretesting,  for;  postte.sting,  and  as  an  interim 
measure  at  various  points  during  an  instructional  program.  For  each  testing  period.  10  to  40 
objectives  are  selected  from  a  comprehensive  collection  of  all  reading  objectives.  A  test  is 
then  constructed,  "tailor-made'*  to  the  specified  objectives.  The  publishiir  provides  three  test 
Items  for  each  objective,  prepares  test  booklets,  and  sends  the  customized  tests  and 
examiner's  instruct^svis  to  the  schools.  Scoring  providOs  tl\ree  types  of  information.  Individual 
student  reports,  group  results,  aijd  a  distribution  showing  which  objectives  the  students  have 
mastered  and  on  which  the\'  have  not  mastered. 


SUB.IECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include(^eUriua;u  n,  Spanish,  lan'luage  arts, 
and  bilingual  education.'  i 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Teachers' and  administrative  personnel  at  the  school, 
district.  State,  regional,  and  Federal  levels  rcspon.sible  ftu 
dccisioijs  concerning  rj:source  allocatiotj.  classroom 
management'^  curriculum  planning,  and  instructional 
program  evaluation  in  the  area  of  bilingual  education  are 
the  intended  users 

Students  ot\iH  reading  abifities  in  grades  K-12,  Spanish- 
Etnghsh  bilingual  programs  are  the  ultimate  users^and 
beneficiaries  of  SOBER-hspanol 

GOAI.iS)  OR  PrRP{)SE(S) 

The  purp*osc  of  the  S()BtR-l:\paru*l  svstem  is  to  provide 
assessment  instruments  relevant  to  local  (or  other 
aggregate)  reading  programs  in  order  to  generate 
information  needed  to  make  decisions  concerning' resource 
allocation.  classr<iom  management,  curriculum  planning, 
and  program  evaluatiim  and  impri^vcment 

•  .  / 

PATTERNS  OK  ISE 

SOBhR  I  spanr!  is  used  for  pretesting,  positcsting*  ami 
<fntcrim  tcstii>g,  this  could  be  for  programs  varying  fr(,mi  a 
short  teaching  unit  (1  month)  to  a  1-year  program  It 
will  be  used  in  a  varictv  of  bilingual  ( Fnglish-Spanish) 
programs 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

SOBER  is  an  assessment  system. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

Time  r^c|uirements  vary  depending  on  the  selected 
pattern  of  u.se,  students  spend  from  20  minutes  to  a 
maximum  of  15  hours  per  year  u.sing  SOBER  tests. 
Administration  (proctor  or  teacher)  time  is  approximately 
the  same  as  student  time.  Administrator  (decisionmaking) 
time  will  vary  with  each  u.ser. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

As  an  optional,  special  service,  scoring  can  be  provided 
In  the  publisher  > 

ASSURANCES  AND  .CLAIMS 

As  in  anv  testing  situation,  extreme  pressure  to  perform 
well  can  cause  mental\anguish  in  some  students.  The  test ' 
selector  is  advised  as  iPDeniial  part  of  the  selection 
pro^'cdure,  however,  to  selebt  objectives  at  ,an  appropriate 
level  of  ditficulty.  The  flexibil^tv  inherent  hi  SOBER  makes 
It  possible  to  avoid  items  of  extTirft\Ii  dilficulty.  something 
th«fi* cannot  be  controlled  in  traditional  achievement  tests. 
This  same  flexibility— user  cont^<fr\>faest  content— provides 
assurance  of  the  appropriatene;<s  of  test  content.  Technical 
accurac)  is  assured  b>  a  thor<|ugh  development  and  review 
process.  \ 

Reading  passages  in  SOBKRVerc  dcvX*loped  with  the 
intcnit  of  avoiding  stereotyped  rmbS^ of  people  (p^grTon  the 
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basis  of  «ige.  sex.  nice,  ot  religion).  Re«iduig  passages  ami 
test  Items  ha\e  heen  written  and  reviewed  by  bilingual 
educators  who  are  representali\e  of  the  following  elhnie 
urienlations  Honduran,  Mexican.  Cuban.  Chilean,  and 
Puerto  Rican    !<>  the  best  o(  the  developer's  knowledge, 
there  is  no  social  bias  in  an>  of  the  content. 


Administration  of  SOBER  tests  is  completely  explained  in 
a  user's  guide  as  well  as  in  the  administrator's  copy  of 
each  test.  No  difficulties Jn  lest  administration^have  been 
encountered  in  the  field.  Printing,  delivery,  and  scoring  of 
tests  Arc  air  handled  by  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc, 
a  well-known  and  respected  educational  publisher.  No 
problems  of  Ira^porlability  are  envisioned  with  SOBER 


Roijiiirca  llcms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPiMENT 

Quanuiv  Necaed       .   '    '     Cosi^iei  liem  in 

Dollars* 


Replacemrni  Raie 
and  0)M 


Source  if  Dfffereni 
tVtiin  DiMribuior 


Student  test  hvK)klet 
a  Custom  tests 


per  student 


Average  .60  per 
student** 


h  i  atali>g  tests  c  prcdelerniined 
content  I 

An^Vrcr  \hcci\ 

(  ataK>g  uf  t)biect!\eN  x 
(hiide  to  Soiu  R-Hspanol 

I'xamincr\  manual 


Supple  iJKiJl  a  IK  m* 


per  >stndent 


i  pel  student 

I  per  2s  students 
I  per  25  student^ 

!  per  25  students 


I  per  student 


Average*  -45  per 
student**  (minimum 
order  12.50) 


Grades  K-2.  Replace 
with  eaeh  use; 
grades  3-12: 
Reusable  when 
testing  same 
objectives— tlien, 
replaee  Vipprox. 
every  4th  use 
Replace*  approx. 
^  ever\  4th  use 


•-Approx  .01  per  ^ 

student**** 

3  25*** 
64*** 

.64*** 


Consumable 

Reusable 

Replace  approx. 
every  4th  use 

Grades  K-2:  Replace 
each  testing:  grades 
3»12:  Replace 
approx.  ever\  4th 
use 


Average.  .75  per-^ 
student  ** 


♦All  prices  and  other  informatii>n  in  this  section  ucre  estimated  on  the  basis  of  an  English  language  s\stem  produced  by  the  CSL 
**Varies  with  number  of  students  and/or  objecti\es  tested. 

***Price.  if  bo\ight  separatel>  Included  in  test  booklet  price  if  customized  booklets  are  ordered. 
****No  charge  if  user  has  Science  Research  Associates  score  the  tests 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluatiori 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

Ricardo  Cornejo,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

SOBER  for  grades.  4-6  will  be  available  in  1976;  SOBER 
for  grades  7-12  will  be  available  at  a  later  ifate. 

SOBER'Espanol  for  grades  K-3  will  be"  available  in  fall 
1975  from:  *  ^ 

SOBER-EspalTot  Operations  Department 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc« 

259  East  Erie  St. 

Chicago,  III.  60611'^ 
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BLACK  DIALECTS  AND  READING 


A  book  for  tcadim  of  black  children  to  improve  hie 
ejjecnvencss  ofhmmiiic  and  readint*  invmction 


This  book  .offers  direction  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to  know  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  language  and  reading  instruction.  Pah  I  focuses  on  the  rssues  in 
teachmg  black  children  to  read  .and  provides  the  teacher  with  an  orientation  to  some  of  the 
specific  problems  in  the  field  such  as  the  question  hs  the  existence  and  nature  of  black 
dialects^  whether  black  lEnglish  speakers  should  be  taught  standard  English,  and  what  teachers 
need  to  know  to  be  effective  ia  the  classroom  which  includes  dialect  speakers.  Diagnostic  ' 
tools  are  described  in  part  2  so  that  the  tea^;     can  identify  the  language  base  on  which  to 
build  individual  programs.  Articles  iirpart  3  suggest  .classroom  strategies  for  teaching  on)U 
standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers.  Part  provides  materials  which  guide  teachers  in 
assisting  dialect  speakers  in  their  special  problems  with  correspondence  between  spoken 
forms  and  written  symbols  in  begii^iirig  reading.  F^\rt  5  contains  the  edited  transcripts  of  the 
proceedings  tVom  a  conference,  which  provide  a  framework  for  understanding-  the  questions 
that  the  English, of  blacks  raises  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Two  special  resources  for  , 
teachers,  including  an  annotated  bibliographv  of  materials  on  language,  dialects,  and  reading, 
comprise  part  6, 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S)  \ 

Beginning  reading,  language  experience  approach, 
language  handicaps,  Negro  dialects,  nonstandard  dialects, 
oral  English,  psycholinguistics,  reading  instructic^n,  reading 
materials,  readmg  processes,  reading  skills,  and  TenL 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  book  are  teachers,  especially 
those  teaching  black  children;  college  professors;  and 
curriculum  coordinators. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

J,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
1111  Kenyon  Rd.  "  -  . 

Urbana,  III.  61801   '  '  ^ 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

Order  No.  ED  086  949,,  $0.76  (microfiche)!  $10.78 
(paper),  add  $0.42  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduc^on  Service  ^ 
P.O.  Box  190 

Arlington,  Va.  22210       ^  .  . 

Copies  are  also  available  at  a  cost  of  $3.95  for 
nonmembers  and  $3.75  for  members.  Order  Cfatalog  No. 
00572:  • 

National  Council  of  Teachers'  of  English 
1 1 1 1  Kenyon  Rd. 

Urbana,  III.  61801    .  '  ' 
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S  self 'Contained  mervke  prdi>ram  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolteachers  aimed  toward  teacher 
undcntandinii  of  nonstandard  (lialccts 


Dialects  and  Dudect  J.earning  'vs  a  self-contained  inserviee  program  for  elert.entary  and 
secondary  teachers  to  enhance  teacher  understandii>g  of  the  major  nonstanO^ard  dialects  in 
Anierica,  It  provides  information  about  dialects  i^^  general,  the  phortetics  of  American 
F-nglish,  and  features  of  nonstandard  oisage  which  commonly  occur  in  American  speech. 

Dialects  and  Dialect  Learning  provides  basic  information  and  skills  both 'for  teachers  who 
wish  to  modify  their  procedures  in  teaching  standard  English  usage  and  for  teachers  wbo 
merely  wish  to  understaiid  more  fully  this  sensitive  and  miponant  topic.  *Much  of  the 
program  focuses  on  enlarging  the  teacher's  understanding  of  linguistics  and  of  language  as  a 
social  medium.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this  prog^mi  and  .its .companion  progrartu  Learning 
a  Standard  lui^lish,  is  to  prepare  tc;!chers  to  individualize  instruction  in  dialects  and  usage 
and  help  youngsters  accjuire  control  of  major  features  of  the  standard  dialect  of  their  region, 
features  they  can  use  or  not  use— according  to  the  dialects  of  given  situations. 


StWJECT  AREA(S) 

Four  self-instructional  units  comprise  the  programed 
course  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  understanding  the  major  nonstandard  dialects  in 
America,  ' ' 

The  units  include:  a  program  of  basic  inf,)rmation  on 
American  regional  and  social  dialects  and  problems 
associated  with  dialect  learning,  a  program  for  learning  to 
record  speech  sounds  in  broad  phonetic  transcription,,  a 
progrant  describing  some  major  features  of  nonstandard 
diaifcts,  and  a  component  of  dialects  and  dialect  learning 
which  includes  pro-con  arguments  on  the  issue  of  giving  a 
nonstandard  speaker  skill  in  speaking  in  the  standard 
dialect  of  the  region.- 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Dudetts  and  DiaUxt  Learning  is 'designed  for  clementar> 
and  secondary  teachers  an^l  may  be  used  with  college 
undergraduates  preparing  to  tOach. 

The  immediate  beneficiaries  are  teachers  who  will  profit 
from  a  new  or  enlarged  understanding  of  the  major 
nonstandard  dialects  in  America,  ^ 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  clemcntar>  and  secondar> 
students  who  will  be  able  to  profit  from  individualized 
nistruttion  in  acquiring  control  of  major  features  of  the 
standard  dialect  of  their  region,  features  that  they  will  be 
able  to  use  or  not  use-  according  to  the  dictates  of  given 
situations,  •  ^ 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  self-contained  inserviee  program  is  to 
help  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  develop  abilities: 
(I)  to  answer  questions  relating  to'  10  critical  concepts 
about  American  dialects,  (2)  to  wrfte  broad  phonetic 
transcriptions  of  tape-recorded  speech  samples,  (3)  to 
categon/e  and  record  nonstandard  features  occurring  in  the 
relatively  formal  speech  of  children  and  youth,  and  (4)  g 


vspecify  and  defend  their  decision  regarding  whether  to 
teach  a  standard  dialect  to  nonstandard  speakers. 

FATTI^RNS  OF  USE 

•  *    Dialects  and  Dialect  Learnin}^  is  a  self-contained  package 
designed  for  both  group  stutfy  and  self-instruction  with 
activities  that^arctsequential  and  cumulative.  (This  package 
is  the  first  irt  a  series  of  three.  The  nextHwo  are  entitled 
Learning  a  Standard  English  and  Teaching  Writing  to 
Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects.)  The  suggested  pattern 
for  group-study  usage  is  a  scries  of  10  2-hour ',,sess.ions  at 
which  time  participants  work  together,  with  intervening  < 
self-study.  The  leader  for  group  study  of  this  program  is 
best  described  as  an  instructional  manager.  This  person 
does  not  teach  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  instead 
arranges  situations  so  that  others  may  learn  as  effectively 
as  possible  with  the  materials  supplied.  The  instruction 
program  includes  a  complete  apparatus  for  self-instruction, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  general  format  of  the  program  materials  is 
ASSESS—LEARN— ASSESS  Before  beginning  the  program, 
students  take  a  test.  If  they  obtain  the  criterion  /or  a  unit, 
they  don't  have  to  take  the  unit  work,  they  c^n  skip  the 
unit  and  go  to  the  next.  Within  most  of  the  units,  there 
are  frequent  "Check  tests"  by  which  students  determine  v 
whether  they  are  actually  learning  tlie  material.  At  the  end 
of  each  unit  there  is  also  a  posttest  which  will  allow 
students  to  compare  progress  from  pretest  to  posttest. 
Included  are  evaluation  sheets  for  each  unit  to  be  filled  out 
by  the  student  upon  comfiletion  of  that  unit.  Various  tests 
and  evaluation  sheets       n'jailed  to  the  developer  or  given 
to  the  group  leader  at  specified^intervals. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  20  to  30  hours  arc  required  to' complete 
the  program,  either  on  a  group-study  or  individual  self- 
instruction  basis. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Dialects  and  Dialed  Learning  is  a  self-contained 
instructional  package  designed  for  either  self-instruction  or 
group  study.  It  is  a  companion,  program  to  Learning  a 
Standard  English,  an  individualized  programed  course  which 
instructs  teachers,  K-14,  in  a  classroom  management  system 
for  individualizing  the  teaching  of  standard  English  to 
nonstandard  speakers.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  two 
programs  is  to  prepare  Jeachers  to  individualize  instruction 
in  dialects  and- usage  and  to  help  youngsters  acquire 
control* of  major  features  of  the  stancjard  dialect  of  their 
region,  features  they  carf  use  or  not  use,  according  to  the 
dictates;  of  situatioHs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

'  Assurances  , 

There  is  no  information  which  suggests  that  this  program 
is  harmful  or  socially  unfair.  Dialects  and  Dialect  Learning 
has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  consultants, 


teachers,  and  children.  The  program  was  tested  by  the 
developer  .with  the  assistance  of  linguists  at  the  University 
of  Mmnesota  and  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ciaifos 

Prior  to  instruction,  the  sample  of  teachers  at  three  sites 
involved  in  the  field  test  of  the  Dialects  and  Dialect 
Lenrning  materials  tended  not  to  have  a  knowledge  base 
and  were  unable  to  exhibit  the  requisite  skills  presented  in 
the  program.  As  a  result  of  the  instruction,  the  teachers 
made  large,  significant  gains  in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
they  had  acquired, and  the  skills  they  could  exhibit,  v 

With  the  exception  of  '^About  Dialects,"  the  gain  scores 
on  the  tests  were  approxynately  equal  to  the  pretest  scores. 
This  indicate,s  that  the  teachers  were  aWe  to  identify  and 
classify  approximately  twice  as  many  of  Oie  nonstandard 
speech  patterns  of  children  after  completing  the  programed 
instfuction  materials  as  they  were  able  to  before  receiving 
instruction.  These  gains  were  significant  at  the  ,001  level 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  ItcniN 
Leader's  manual  '  • 

Atidioinstrucfional  package 
Pretest 

Program  for  each  unit 
Tapes 


Quantity  Needed 


i  I 


per  student 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Not  deternUned 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Consumable  every 
30  hours 


Source  if  Diftercnt 
from  Distributor 


>. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  and 
CEMREL.  Inc. 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St. 
St,  Louis,  Mo.  63J  39 

■>* 

David  N.  Evans,  Executive  Director 
John  Maxwell,  Program  tSoordinator 
Karen  Hess,  Product  Developer 
Barbara  Long,  Product  Developer 
Charles  Findley,  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

Dialects  and  Dialed  Leaxning  is  complete.  It  carries  a 
1971  copyright.  A  limited  edition  has  been  produced  and  is 
available  from: 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
nil  Kenyon  Rd. 
Urbana,  III.  61801 
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ANALYZING  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 
WITH  A  CHICANO  PERSHECTIVF 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
LEARNING  SYSTEM) 


A  unit  to  prepare  teachers  oj  Chicago  children  ages  ^-S 
to  foster  the  self-  and  cotntnunij^'oncept  of  the 
Chicano  child 


Jhis  unit  is  interuled  lb  prepare  teachers  of  Chicano  children  ages  4«8  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  texts  of  children's  literature  in  a  way  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize 
the  cultural  dimensions' of  the  texts*  and  to  select  them  for  classroom  use  in  a  manner  which 
will  "minimize  derogatory  stereotypes'' and  which  will  ''support,  maintain,  and  develop  the 
young  Clucano  s  self-concept,"  ^  ^  , 

The  unit  assumes  on  the  basis  of  re^'earch  that  one  result  from  this  unit  will  be  that  the 
teachers  of  young  Chicanos  will  expand  lh\ur  knowledge  of  the  Chicano  experience.  As  a 
result,  they  will  be  more  able  and  more  likely  to  select  reading  matter  for  young  Chicanos 
which  will  expand  the  children's  interest  in  reading  as  an  activity. 

The  guide  is  printed  in  two  sections;  it  contains  an  explanation  of  guidelines^ 
presentation  of  examples,  (|uestion-and-answer  series,  and  an  ongoing  evaluation  process  in 
which  teachers  compare  their  respon^ses  concerning  specific  examples  with  the  unit's 
suggested  responses.  Sections  of  the  unit  examine  such  areas  of  Chicano-oriented  texts  as. 
Generalizations  and  simplifications,  demeaning  statements,  ethnic  stereotypes,  inappropriate 
language,  factual  error*  and  misleading  information. 
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SUBJKCT  AREA(S) 

Hicultural  lc«icheV  training  is  the  subject  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

'I'he  intended  users  arc  teachers  and  teaching  assistants 
of  Chicano  children  ages  4  8.  The  intended  beneficiaries 
are  those  teachers  and  their  students. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PUkPOSE(S) 

The  goqis  of  this  unit  are  to  instruct  teachers  of  young 
Chicanos  on  the  potential  damage  to  their  students  of 
implicitly  and/or  unintcntionall>  biased  texts  and  to  educate 
^  those  teachers  in  the  analysis  of  texts  for  young  cfiildren  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  encourage  healthy  self-concepts, 
and  development  in  their  students.  The  guidelines  set  down 
'b>  the  authors  can  be  applied  to  an>  group  of  minorit> 
children,  although  the  specific  exanfples  used  b\  the 
authors  would  have  to  change  to  relate  to  the  specific 
ethnic  group  being  taught 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  two  levels,  the  dominant  sections,  of  this  guide  are 
sequential  and  cumulative.  Within  each  of  the  levels,  the 
guide  is  cumulative  but  not  necessarily  sequential.' 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Since  the  guide  is  structured  on  the  basis  of  learner 
activity  and  involvement  and  since  the  authors  provide, 
series  of  questions  with  their  own  Suggested  answers  for 
comparison  nvith  those  of  the  learner,  there  is  a  self-tesi 
progression  throughout  the  guide. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  requirements  are  6-8  weeks  of  instruction  for* 
teachers,  or  -8-10  hours,  a  2-da>  training  workshop  is 
required  of  trainers.* 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

The  unit  was  field  tested  in  the  cities  of  Stockton  and 
Los  Angeles,  California,  with  19  teachers  and  teadiing 
assistants.  Data  showed  significant  knowledge  gains  with  a 
pretest/posttest  design  on  three  of  four  subtests. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Learners  guide 


Quant Uy  Needed 
cop\  per  learner 


Cost  per  Item  iii 
Oollars 


Replacement  IJtate 
,  and  C  ost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Not  deterniincci        When  worn 


Not  determined 


I 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory,  for  Educational  Research  and 

I>evelopment 
1855  Folsom  St  ; 
^   San  Francisco,  Calit  94103  ' 

Oscar  Uribe,  Jr.,  Senior  Developer  ^ 
Joseph  S.  Martine.2,  Senior  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

The  guide  will.be  available  November  1975  from: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational.  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103 
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WITH  A  BLACK  PFRSPECIIVE 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
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A  will  lo  pR'pIirc  nwhcfK  of  bltck  chikhcn^ K'4to 
<  luu)\i'  iiixiK  appropriaic  to  the  black  cxpcricjue 


This  learner's  unit'  b  designed  for  use  by  teachers  and  teaching  assistants  of  children 
lYom  preschool  through  3d  grade.  The  iinit\ particular. emphasis,  as  the'title  indicates,  is  to 
help  such  teachers^  learn  to  analyze  hooks  as  a  means  of  choosinjj:  appropriate  materials, 
about  the'black  experience  for  preschoorand  early  primary  children.  ^ 

i;he  pilosophy  belt^ul  this  unit  is  that  most  children's  literature  used  in  the  early  grades 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  black  experience  in  America.  The,  unit  holds  that  the  forced 
exposure  of  bl.ick  children  to  literature  that  is  inade(|uate  and  incorrect  to  their  culture 
encourages  a  dislike  of  themselves  and  a  disijUeresf^n,  or  ii  dislike  for,  'the  formal  education 
process  FjnalK,  the  unit  "suggests  that  by  educating  teachers  to  an  understanding  of  this, 
situation  and  instructing  them  in  literary  analysis  with  these  problems  jn  mind»  it*vvill  become 
possible  for  teachers  themselves  to  understand  the  imi^ortance  of  judging  and  selecting  books 
for  young  children  which  do  include  an  accurate  representation  of  the  black  experience. 

The  unit  is  constructed  \i\  three  lessons^  The  first Tocuses^  on  illustrations  in  chiklrens 
hooks  The  second  provides  background  for  analyzing  the  verbal  parts  of  children's  books 
using  a  black  perspective.  The  third  focuses  on  analyzing  the  historical  accuracy  of  both  the 
verbal  and  the  pictorial  content  of  children's  books.  All  three  lessons  include  evaluation 
forms  and  instructions,  articles,  or  class  projects  which  relate  to  the  materia]  covered. 


SUBJFXT  ARKA(S)  ^  .  ,  - 

Literary  analysis  of  children's  books  with  a  hhick 
perspective- 

tNTKNDKD  USKRS  AND,  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  this  learner's  unit  are  teachers  and, 
■teaching  assistants  of  preschool  thrjough  3d-grade  children 
The  intended  beneficiaries  are  these  teachi^rs  and  their 
students'.  ^  -    '     ^  ' 

•  ^'  ' 

(;OAT(S)  OR  PUJRPOSK(S) 

To  instruct  teachers  and  (caohing  assistants  on  the  need 
to  understand  children's  literature  from  the  point  of  view 
of  minority  children— particularly,  in  the  instance  of  this 
unit.  Afro-Amencan  children -  and  ho^^  to  select  books 


for  use  with  their  studojits  which  will  maximize  the 
dcveloprtiont  of  healthy^  self-concepts  in  the  children. 

PATTERNS  OF  USK 
The  learner's  guide  is  cumulative  and  sequential. 

ASSKSSMBNT  PROVISIONS      '  ^ 

'  SiiKv;  this  is  an  activity-orientod  unit,  there  is  constant 
liec^l  and  opportunity  for  «e I f-cv;il nation.  ILxe reiser  and 
evaluation^  forms  occur  frecjuently  in  (he  unit  for  this  - 
purpose.  Since  this  unit  is  designed  for  use  with  an 
instructor,  evaluatioir  is  a  part  o/  the  instructor's  ongoing 
activity,  ^ 

TIMK  RKQUIRKMKNTS 

Approximately  42  hours  are  required. 
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KcqiiircU  Items 


MATERIAl;S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qiiantuy  Needed 


I  per  learner 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dtillars  . 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  [distributor 


Not  determined      *  Reusnhle 


Not  determined 
-  \ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHQR: 

PaFfWc^t  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  * 
1855TolM)in  St. 
'San  Francisco,  C^lif.  94103 

Francione  N.  Lewis,  Senior  Developer 

AVAILAULITY 

Field  testing  i}  in  process  an^  will  be  completed  by 
November  1975.  The  distributor  has  not  been  determined. 
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.1  sdj'iintnicthmal  f^uiih  {\>r  Uuichcn  who  wish  to 
Uaiiitv  ailtural  luus  in  school  muivnuls 


Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  presentation  of  bhie'k  a 
Americans  in  tcxtbook.s  iq  the  Nation  s  schools.  Articles  dealing  with  bias  in  textbooks  are 
easy  to  find  in  the  commercial  Imd  profcssiomil  press.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  « 
textbooLs  should  give  black  ^Americans  their  share  of  space  and  should  present  black  people 
as  an  important  part  of  the  Atiicrican  heritage  ^and  community^  However,  relatively. few 
published  textbooks  actually  do  this  With  all  the  hue  and  cry,  ttjxtbooks  hav»;  not  changed 
much  with  respect  to  their  treat mc^nt  of  black  citizens. 

AVhen  texlbooks  ire  unsatisfactory,  it  is  necessary  to  supplbinent  them  with  other 
materials  in  o/der  to  insure  an  adequhte  education  for  the  stifdcuts  who  use  them*  Content 
Ahaiun  of  Textbooks  for  fihtk'  Students,  Grades  /-i,  is  a  selMnstructional  course  for  teachers 
of  the  1st  through  3d  grades.  It  is  designed  to  nelp  them  to  depide  j^hethcr  a  given  textbook 
is  biased,  and  to  select  supplementary  materials  to  remedy  the  bias,  if  one  is  found*  The 
vourse  is' the  first  and  onl>  validated  research- based  technique  for  analyzing  textbooks,  for 
black  children  and  identifiying  materials  to  correct  textbook  deficiencies. 

The  course  begins  with  teachers  viewing  the  films'trip  (currently  a  set  of  slides)  wifh  « 
"audiotape,  in  which  a  narrator  gives  an  overview  and  rationale  for  the  course  and  describes 
the  activities  contained  in  the' teacher's  handbook,  C)ncc  the  filmstrip  has  been  seen,  the 
teacher  can  complete  the  rest  of  the  work  for  the  course  individually  at  any  con\enient 
place  and  time.  Materials  needed /or' the  activities  are  either  supplied  by  the  course 
coordinator  or  are  readily  available.  » 

Content  ana  1> sis  ends  with  an  exercise  designed  to  help  teachers  test  their  recollection 
of  the  techniques  they  hav;c  learned  and  the  appropriate  use  of  these  techniques. 


SUBJECT  AREA{S) 

The  subject  area  is  teacher  training  for  analyzing  ragial 
bias  in  textbooks. 

This  course  is  organized  into  four  sel^instructtonal 
lessons.  Lesson  1  is.  Iconcerocd  with  the  impact  of  . 
illustrations  in  children's  bdbks  and  the  corresponding 
importance  of  portraying  black  persons  in  illustrations. 
Lesson  2  is  concerned  with,  role  models  as  shown  in  ^ 
textbook  illustrations.  Thq  importance  of 'role  models,  the 
tendency  of  children  to  imitate  adults,  and^the  positive  and 
negative  aspect.^  of  stereotyping  are  discus'seU.  Lesson43  is 
conc\:rned^  withr  tHe  accurate  presentation*  of  the  experience 
of  black  people  in  ouf  country,  boih  currently  and 
his'torically.  Lesson  4  discusses  the  need  for  supplementary 
materials  to  remedy  the  dcficicnci.es  apparent  rn  most 
textbooj^s.  !t  provides  lists  of  books  and  other  materials 
that  can  be  used  at  various  grade  levels  and  m  various 
curriculum  areas.  i 

\ 

[NTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES^ 

Although  designed  prim<»rilv  foe  teachers  of  the  lst»  2d, 
and  3d  grades,  the # course  can  be  used  by  parents  i>l 
childrcHf  m  tbcse  grade  levels  and  persons  preparing  to 
become  prim^uv  school  teacher^  \^ 

Other  potential  users  arc  textbook  authors  .and 
publishers.  State  textbook  selection  committees,  iijservicc 
and  preservice  teacher  training  institutions,  and  curriculum 
specialisis  -9(y  ^ 


The  ultimate  beneficiaries,  are*'the  students  who  will 
benefit  from  teaclvers'  increased  abilities  to  analyze  and  ^ 
subsequently  correct  deficiencies  found  m  textbooks. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  coals ol* this  course  are:  (I)  To  ifcciease  teachers* 
awareness  of  the  need  to  analyze  textbooks  for  black 
children,  (2")  to  priY^ide  teachers  with  techniques  for 
analyzing  textbooks,  (3)  to  identify  materials  which  can  be 
used  to  correct  deficiencies  found  in*  textbooks,  and  (4)  to 
proN'ide  teachers  with  ideas  for  incorporating  supplementary 
materials  in  various  subject  areas. 

^PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  course  is  a  self  contained  unit  of  instruction  with 
activities  that  are  sequential  and  cumulati\e.  It  ma>  be 
used  as  part  of  an  inser\ice  or  preser\icc  teacher  education 
pAgVain  and  used  with  social  studies  programs. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Checkup  e^xercises  arc  contained  in  a 'teacher's 
handbook.  Qt)urse  coordinators  are  in,s  true  ted  to  collect 
teacher  reaction  to  Ihe  course  within  1  week  after  the 
coursb  is  completed  and  to  have  teachers  complete  a 
follovvup  questionnaire  I  month  after  the  course.  This  • 
questionnaire;  is  designed  to  collect  data  on  whether 
"{eachers  apply  the'techniqucs  learneil  in  the  course  to  the 
texfjHwks  which  they  use  in  their  classroom. 
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TIME  REQUIREMKNTS     ,  ,  --^ 

The  course  can  be  c(?nipleicd  in  a  total  of  about  15  * 
hour;;  at  the  rate  of  I  hour  or  niore  per  day  as  desired. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  product  is  primarily  self  instructional,  a 
coouJmator  \h  needed  to  adniinistor  the  course.  The  * 
coordinator  can  be  a  teacher,  principal,  district  curriculum 
coordinator,  or  teacher  training  specialist.  In  short,  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  insuring  that  black  children  get  a  '*fair 
shake'*  in  the  public  schools  can  administer  this  program. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  unci  Implementatio'n 

A  codrdmator  without  special  training  can  implement  this 
unit  of  instruction.  F-'or  ease  of  adminKstration.  U  is 
su;?gested  that  the  coordinator  work  with  teachers  in  no 
more  than  three  schools  at  anv  given  time 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  information  gathered  from  tTcId  testing  of  the 
materials  in  loLal  slIuh)!  districts  and  in  five  school  districts 
scattered  acro^is  the  Nation  iikhcatcs  that  the  course  is 
transportable  anj  can  he  >uccc>sfullv  implemented  without 
additional  aid  beyond  that  given  in  the  coordinators  and 
teachcr/s  handbooks  The  developer  has  not  received  an>  ^ 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product. 

The  materials  do  not  appear  to  display  an>  form  of 
social  bias  including  ethnic  and  sexual  stereotyping-  This" 


assurance  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the  materials  by 
consultants  aiid  on  feedback  from  users. 

Ciuims 

The  major  claims  to  be  made  about  ^he  course  are  that:  ^ 

1.  Teachers  who  take  the  course  will  become 
significantly  more  aware  of  the  need  to  analyze  textbooks 
for  black  children,  ^ 

2.  Teachers  who  take  the  course  will  make  significant 
improvement  in  their  use  of  the  techniques  established  by 
the  course  for  analyzing  textbooks  and  in  their  ability  to  - 
form  the  correct  conclusion  concerning  the  degree  of 
adequacy  of  the  textbook  based  on  each  technique, 

3.  Teachers  strongly  support  the  usefulricss 'of  the  coui^e, 

4.  Teachers  generalize  the  course  tcc!iniques  to  other 
edui:ational  materials,  c.g„  films,  filmslrips,  library  books, 

Thc^c  ulaims  arc  based  on  the  findings  of  the  main  and 
operational  field  tests.  The  sample  for  each  of  these  field 
tests  consisted  of  primary  (grades  1  to  3)  schoolteachers  ' 
from  various  ethnic  backgrounds  and  from  inner-city  and 
subfirban  classrooms.  Approximately  30  teachers 
participated  in  the  main  field  test,  and  nearly  80 
participated  in  the  opcrationuUfiekl  test,  *  ^ 

Other  import^ant  claims  which  citn  be  made  about  the 
product  concern  aiding  the  integration  process  of  .school 
di.stficts  and  careful  product  development.  The  former 
claim  is  based  on  reports  (iom  educators;  the  latter  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  cfeveloper  tested  and  revised 
the  course  three  times  with  user  Teedback  incorporated  into 
.each  revision. 
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.   MATERIALS  AND  EQIJU^MENT 

\  • 

Required  Hems 

(J»uanlU\  Nceiled 

Cnst^>cr  Uem  in 
Dollars 

lii^ni  ii'i'iiit'iil  R.itt^ 

Source  if  Different 
ftom  DiMninitor 

0\crvjc\v  filiiiNlrip          ^  ^^^^ 

1  per  school  or  dislricl 

^'    12  50* 

Reusable 

• 

Coi»rdinalor  s  hamlbook  ^ 

I  per  cooniinaior 

.50* 

Consiuiiable  each 
time  unit  is  used 

roachcr\  luiulbook 

2.00* 

( oiiMiuuMe  c%kIi 
y  time  unit  is  used 

• 

I)tbliogr«ipliv  ( iiuleV'*''^^**^ 

hpcr  lo;}Clici 

I  50* 

Consumable  each' 
time  unit  is  used  . 

Isl-,  20r.  or  ^U  grado  roiulor 

I  per  loiiclicr 

2,00 

Reusable 

Iniplementer 

*    *  Suggested  s^Mling  price 


^.PfyELOPER/AUtHOR: 

)       Fftr  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
.1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Franqwco,  Calif.  94103 

Henry  A.  Bankl,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY  / 

Coniint  Analysis  of.  Textbooks  for  Black  Students  exists  in 
prepublication  form  only;  no  copies  are  available  for 
distribution  at  this  time.  The  Far  West  Laboratory  is 
currently  seeking  k  publisher  to  publish  and  distribute  the 
course  package.  Copyright  is  pending. 
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LEARNING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH 


An  md'mduaHzcd  programed  course  for  teachers  who 
Wish  to  ftidividualtzc  the  teaching  of  standard  l-'nglish 
ti*  fumstafidard  Ftiglish  speakers  in  grades  K-N 


Learning  a  Standard  higlishAs  a  30-  to  4U-hour  inclividuali/.ed  programed  course  which 
instructs  teachers,  K-14,  in  a  classroom  management  s>stem  for  individualiznig  the  teaching 
of  a  standard  E-nglish  to  nonstandard  speakers.  Numerous  speakers  of  tDonslan^dard  .dialects 
often  encounter  serious  difficulties  as  a  result  of  speaking  a  nonstandard  (dialect,  most 
notably  in  the  form  of  barriers  to  academic  progress,  in  learning  to  read,Un  securing  a  job, 
or  in  achieving  desired  social  status.  Thus,  schools  must  provide  the  opporUinit)  for  students 
to  learn  to  speak  standard -l^glish  if  the\  are  i]ot  to  be  denied  educational, ^c?conomic,  or^ 
social  advancement.  ^ 

.  Conventional  instruction  of  standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers  often  ignores 
nonstandard  dialects  completelv  or  treats  them  irrationallv  (for  example,  as  something  to  be 
eradicated).  Therefore,  the  goal  of  teaching  standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers  must 
he  augmentatioh-^adding*a  second  .dialect  to  the  student's  range  of  skiMs  with  everv  respect  . 
accorded  the  dialect  the  student  brings  to  the  classroom.  * 
Learning  a  Standard  English  is  designed  to  provide  both  preservice  and  inservico  teachers 
with  one  proven  method  of  accommodating  individual  needs  in  language  instruction,  in 
individuali/ing  the  language  clirriculuitf  of  students,  and  in  assisting  students  in  gaining  oral 
control  of  the  regionallv  standard  dialect  without  correcting,  replacing,  or  changing  jthe 
dialect  the  student  speaks  and  without  implying  that  the  language  of  the  stuilcn't  is  incorrect. 
The  course  coiisists  of  seven  printed  components.  Audiotapes,  analysis  sheets, 
pretests/posttests  containing  the  ke/ concepts  and  skills  incorpi/rated  within  the  components, 
and  an  information  file  containing  the  features  most  frccjuentiv  found  in  nonstandard  dialects, 
their  historical  source,  the  major  users,  the  usual  content  of  the  feature,  and  other  features 
which  might  be  ijitegrated  into  the  lessons.  Leaniihg  a  Standaid  Enghsh  is  a  self-instruction 
package,  the  general  format  of  which  is  ASSESS- LEARN-^ ASSESS. 


Sl  IUKCT  ARKA(S) 

Seven  self-mstriictional  units  comprise,  this  programed 
course  in  the  mstruction  of  teachers  in  a  classroom 
management  system  for  the  mdiv iduali/ing  of-teaching  a 
standard  I  wxMi  to  nonstandard  speakers.  J  he  titles  and 
descriprion*  of  the  units<  are  as  follow. 

hitroduction    Reviews  Kisic  concepts  about  dhilects, 
broad  phonetic  s\mboK»  and  features  of  nonstandard 
dialects  « 

Individuali/atKin.  1  he  basic  assumption  — Indicates  the 
significance  of  individualization  in  the  teaching  of  Enghsh 
as  a  second  dudect. 

.Eliciting  speech  streams— Trains  ie«ic*iiers  in  the 
techniques  for  securing  <i  represent«itive  speech  s*impie 

Creating  an  indlvidiiali/ed  usage  curriculum— Combines 
a  taped  prese.nt*ition  ami  a  programed  m«mual  giving 
teachers  pn>cedures  for  ranking  features  which  (iceur  in 
student  spi^ech  and  writing  a  sequenced  curriculum,  fiir 
each  student 

Selecting,  organizing,  and  banking— Cnves  teachers 
criteria  and  pfcjcedures  for  selecting,  indexing,  and 
organizing  curriculum  materials  to  meet  very  specific  needs 
in  teaching  usage 

leacliing  English  as  a  sec^ind  dialect  Adapting  and 
creating  curriculum  materials    Provides  guidelines  tor  and 
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adapting  existing  curriculum  materials  and  trains  teachers 
in  the  skills  required  in  creating  new  materials,  both  oral 
and  written. 

Classroom  procedures  or  what  to  do  until  the  computer 
cctmes— Contains  guidelines  for  classroom  organization 
related  to  sccond-djalect  teaching, 
■  A  leadcrVguidc—Contains  complete  instructions  for 
conducting  preservice  or  inscrvice  group  sessions. 

An  individualized  guide— Contains  complete  instructions 
tor  proceeding  through  the  course  independently 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I, earning  a  Standard  Lnglish  is  designed  for  language  arts 
teachers,  K  14  Given  t(ie  autoinstructional  nature  of  the 
course,  it  can  be  used  by  any  language  arts  teacher 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  speakers  of  nonstandard 
dialects  who  will  benefit  from  teachers'  increased  abilities 
U)  individualize  the  teaching  of  standard  English  to 
nonstandard  spcakers\ccording  to  their  individual  needs 

(;()AE(S)  OR  iTRPOSEfS) 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  instructional  package  is  to  ttMch 
language  arts  teachers.  (1)  To  elicit  speech  samples,  (2)  to 
detect,  record,  and  classify  nonstand«ird  features  of  spc-ech. 
io  create  from  this  an»dysis  .<jn  individualized  usage 
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curriculum,  and  (4^  to  select,  adapt,  and  create  hi)tli  oral 
and  written  usage  materials  fi)r  use  ^uthiii  this 
iiKii\iduali/ed*program. 

PATTERNS  OF  VSK 

LrarninK  n  Standard  hni^lish  is  an  autoinstruciional 
paekagc  v\itii  acti\ities  that  arc  sequential  and  cuniulati\e 
It  IS  a  sequel  to  lhah\ts  and' Dialed  Learning,  whieh  gives' 
teachers  haekground  information  on  the  nature  of 
nonstandard  dialects,  trains  them  in  broad  phonetic 
transcription »  teaches  them  to  idcntif)  and  categori/x 
specific  features  i)f  ntmstandard  dbilccts,  and  assists  them 
\x\  making  curriculum  decisions  ref^ited  lo  usage  teaching 
li^r  thcJsc  vshi)  have  not    jmplcted  Diakxts  and  Diakxt 
Lear  mm*,  l.earnini^  a  Standard  tjii^lish  includes  brief 
programs  vshich  provide  the  essential  background  skills.  A 
third  package.  le<uhtni:  IVritini;  to  Speakers  oj  Sonstandard 
DiahitK  completes  the  series  ^ 

ASSKSSMENX  PROV  ISIONS 

Students  take  a  j)rctest  before  beginning  the  programed 
instructioh   I  hq  general  format  of  the  program  materials  is 
ASSl^SS-LEARN--ASSESS  Before  each  unit,  the  student 
takes  a  test  If  the  bUident  obtains  the  criterion  for  the 
test,  there  is  no  need  lo  take  the  unit  work,  the  student 
simpi)  skips  the  unit  and  goes  on  ihe  next  At  the  end,  of 
each  unit,  there  is  also  a  posttesl  which  allows 
jiretest  posttest  comparisons  Included  are  evaluation -sheets 
lur  each  unit  to  be  filled  out  In  the  student  upon 
completion  of  that  unit  The! student  also  takes  a 
cumulative  posttest  on  the  entire  progi*am  package  :ind  fills 
out  a  ci»mprehcnsivc  evaluation  form  Tests  and  evaluations 
arc  mailed  or  arc  given  to  the  group  leader  at  specified 
intervals 

TIME  REQl  lREMENTS 

The  course  takes  approximately  30  working  Innm  to 
complete 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROC  EDURES 

Learnini*  a  Standard  l\nKltd\  is  a  eompletely  self- 
contained,  autoinstruetional  program  designed  for  use  b> 
cither  individuals  or. groups.  The  eourse  is  the  sceond  in  a 
series  of  courses  for  prcservicc  and  inservice  language  arts 


teachers.  For  individuals  who  have  not  e'/)inpleted  the  first 
course.  Ltarnin}^  a  Standan[  English  includes  brief  programs 
providing  the  essential  background  skills. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CI 
Assurances 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  j)rogram  may 
be  harmful  or  socially  unfair. 

Claims 

Sinec  September  1971,  the  course  has  been  field  tested 
in  five  locations.  Minneapolis  public  schools,  Detroit  public 
schools,  ^Ibion  College,  Simpson  College,  and  Phoenix 
public  schools.  The  total  number  of  participants  in  the 
course  was  57, 

Based  on  participant  and  consultant  evaluation  of  the 
materials,  as  well  as  on  a  complete  analysis  of  the  data 
from  prcservicc  and'inservice  teachers  completing  it,  the 
course  was  found  to  be  effective  in  instructing  teachers  to 
accommodate  individual  needs  in  usage  instruction*  to 
individualize  the  usage  curriculum  of  the  stddcnts,  to 
assist  students  in  gaining  oral  control  of  the  regionally 
standard  dialect.  With  the  exception  of  scores  for  ** About 
Dialects,  '  **Eliciting  Speech  Streams,''  and  **Curriculum 
Sheet/*  the  gain  scores  were  approximately  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  pretest  scores  (in  **Curriculum  Sheet,"  the 
mean  score  was  the  maximum  score),  indicating  that,  with 
the  exception  of  these  three  sections,  the  participants  were 
able  to  identify  at  least  twice  as  many  correct  answers 
after  they  had  completed  the  program.  The  most  si^ificant 
gam  was  in  "Creating  Materials/'  In  this  section,  the  gain 
was  more  than  eight  times  greater  than  the  pretest  score. 
In  **Entry  Skills,"  the  gam  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
pretest  score,  indicating  that  the  participants  had  acquired 
*a  significant  amount  of  information  about  social  dialects. 
As  reflected  in  the  gain  scores,  the  participants  nearly 
tripled  their  information  base  in  all  areas  of  Learning  a 
Standard  English. 

Prior  to  field  testing,  the  validity  of  the  course  Vontent 
was  assessed  by  linguists,  educators,  and  programers> 
Following  each  field  test,  the  effects  of  the  materials  on 
the  participants'  acquisition  of  skill/knowledge  were 
assessed  by  pretest  and  posttest,  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  participants  for  each  component  of  the  course. 
Deficiencies^in  the  course  were  identified,  and  revisions 
were  made.  Final  revisions  were  made  in  fall  1972. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.unu>  Needed 


Cost  per  Uem  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Sclf-instruction  package  (Includes  printed, 
programed  course  manual,  audiotapes. 
anaKsts  sheets,  pretests  and  posttcsts.  and 
unit  evaluation  sheets,  has  infornKition  file 
on  the  features  ofioonstandard  dialects, 
giving  their  historv  and  major  users  plus 
'Other  items  to  be  taught  conjunctivelv ) 


I  package  per  student 


Xot  determined 


Consunuible  evcrv 
30  hours 


Source  if  Diflerent 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  and 
CEMREUnc. 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory 
3120  59th  St 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

Karen  M*  Hess,  Project  Director"^ 
John  C  Maxwell,  Program  Coordinator 
Barbara  K,  Long,  Product  Developer 
Charles  A.  Findley,  Product  Developer 
Michael  D.  Linn,  Product  Developer 
Patricia  M.  Olson,  Product  Developer 

AVAILABILITY 

Learning  a  Standard  English  is  in  finished  stage  and 
ready  for  consideration  by  a  publisher.  It  carries  a  1971 
copyright.  Multiple  copies  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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TEACHING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH 
TO  SPEAKERS  OF  OTHER  DIALECTS 
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,1  sclj-omiaiiiCiL  l-day  workshop )or  l-'ii^Ush  and latii^iuii^e 
aris  k'iuhcrs 


liuuhnii^  a  SuimUird  Lii}ilisli  lo  Speakers  oj  Oiher  Dialcvis  is  ;r  self-contained,  I -day  > 
workshitp  for  language  arts  and  English  teachers.  The  workshop  is  designed  to  disseminate 
up  to  date  educationall>  and  lingiiisticall)  sound  information  about  dialects  and  dialect 
learning.  The  content  of  the  workshop  is  a  development  of  the  project  Teaching  a  Standard 
l''ni{hsh  lo  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialh  ts,  funded  under  The  U.S.  Office  of  Educiition's 
(I'SOE's)  Targeted  Communications  Program  for  the  purpose  of  gathering,  s>nthesizing,  and 
Jis^>;minating  linguistic  information  as  it  applies  to  the  teaching  of  a  standard  English  to 
speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects.  In  prepiU"ing  the  workshop,  the  project  staff  conducted  an 
extensive  review  of  over  1500  current  documents  dealing  with  dialects  and  dialect 
instruction.  A  s\n thesis  of  the  most  relevant  information  is  contained  in  the  Basic  Report. 
The  vvoikshop  itself  consists  of  viewing  media  and  discussing  questions  pertinent  to  the 
teachers'  local  situation  and  includes  printed  materials,  five  color-sound  filnlstrips,  study 
"    *  questions,  and  a  leader's  manual. 

leachnig  a  Standard  luiglish  to  Speakers  of  Other  Dialects  involves  several  basic 
problems.  Misconceptions  about  dialects,  about  standard  and  nonstandard  English,  and  about 
methods  and  materials  for  use  in  language  learning  are  widespread  in  both  the  schools  and 
O  societv.  Manv  textbooks  and  many  colleges  and  universities  do  nqt  provide  prospective 

1  teachers  with  an  adequate  background  on  dialects  and  dialect  learning  sinipiv  because  they 
/    too  often  treat  language  as  "right"  or  "wrong,"  rather  than  "appropriate"  or  "inappropriate," 
\     depending  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  Consequently,  teachers  often  consider  the  » 
nonstandard  speaker's  language  to  b6  deficient  and  the  speaker  to  be  lazy  or  ignorant. 
/ J     yXttempts  to  *'correct"  a  nonstandard  speaker's  language  may  alienate  the  student  from  the 
^s^^^^teacher  and  also  block  the  stu^lent  s  motKation  to  learn  a  standard  dialect.  The  total  damage 
P^^^       to  nonstandard  speakers  caused  bv  this  lack  of  current  information  related  to  dialects,  may 
be  profound.  These  misconceptions  should  be  dispelled  and  replaced  by  educationally  and 
linguistically  sound  information  about  language  and  language  learning— specifically  about 
teaching  a  standard  English  to- speakers  of  other  dialects  — which  should  help  to  overcome 
the  questionable  and  often  damaging  attitudes  and  practices  which  characterize  current 
.  approaches  to  I-nglish  usage.  ■  ' 


SUBJECT  AREAIS) 

Targeted  communications  are  reports  aimed  at  specified 
audiences  which  will 'interpret  and  synthesize  for  these 
audiences  the  existing  research  and  related  information 
about  dialects  A  summary  of  the  materials  reviewed  in  the 
Basic  Report  i,s  as  follows: 

General  Descriptive  Studies  and  Reports  on  American 
Dialects— What  ^s  Known  (92  pages) 

issues  in  Dialect  Study  (52  pages) 

Implementation  m  the  Classroom  (  101  pages) 

Teacher  Preparation  (40  pages) 

Bibliographies  (412  pages) 

Appendix  A  (2  pages) 

Appendix  B  ( 14  pages) 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  his  prvqcLl  was  designed  fof/,  audiences  invulvcd  n\ 
teaching  a  standard  I.nghsh  to  speakers  of  i)thcr  dialects, 
.specifically  teachers,  adniinistrati»rs,,  and  textboiik 
publishers.  »  r\  *  ^ 

ERIC  \ 


The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this  project  are  speakers  of 
nonstandard  dialects  whose  linguistic  capabilities  and  needs 
will  be  furthered  or  met  through  elimination  of 
questionable  and  often  damaging  attitudes  and  practices 
characteristic  of  current  approaches  to  English^  usage  both 
in  teaching  and  textbooks. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

Teaching  a  Standard  English  to  Speakers  of  Otlnir  Dialects 
is  designed  to  alleviate  questionable  and  often  damaging 
instruction  in  English  usage  by  providing  educationally  and 
lingufstically  sound  materials  for  those  audiences  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  ^ii  the  task  of  teaching  English  to  .» 
speakers  of  other  dialects,  and  to  interpret  and  sj^nthesizc 
existing  research  and  related  information  in  a  scientifically 
respectable  way,  taking  into  "account  the  constraints  under 
which  those  audiences  and  their  institutions  must  operate. 
Materials  arc  aimed  specifically  at  teachers,  school  boards, 
administrators,  college  methods  teachers,  and  textbook 
publishers  and  editors. 
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PAXTERNS  OF  USE 

The  workshop  is  phiiined  to  fill  an  entire  day,  but  it 
coilld  be  shortened  to  meet  local  needs.  Any  modification 
of  the  workshop  plan  is  entirely  op^  to  the  workshop 
leader.  The  individuals  comprising  the  workshop  audience 
(teacher  training  institutions,  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors,  school  boards,  and  textbook  publishers) 
generally  have  limited  lime  available  for  reading  and 
synthesizing  interpretative  material,  and  likely  little  prior;, 
knowledge  about  dialects.  Accordingly,  a  synthesis  of  the 
most  relevant  information  is  contained  in  the  Basic  Report, 
Because  the  targeted  audiences  were  varied  and 
consei|uentl>  required  different  information,  the  products  in 
thi^  workshop  were  designed  for  use  individually  or  as  a 
total  package,  depending  upon  the  specific  situation. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Because  this  is  primarily  a  dissemination  project,  no 
assessment  provisions  are  included  in  the  workshop 
materials  During  the  workshop,  participants  are  asked  to 
discuss  study  questions  or  suggest  additional  questions  ojr 
topics  for  discussion,  both  of  which  often  relate  directly  to 
the  individuals  own  instructional  situation, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ,^ 

Although  the  workshop  is  planned  to  fill  an  entire  day,  it 
ciUild.  be  shortened  to  meet  local  needs.  In  its  complete 
Gjwn,  the  vvorkshi)p  requires  appri)Mmalel>  7  houifs  kn 
execution 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  workshop  format  requires  the  presence  of  a  leader 
who  will  supervise  activities  and  present  materials.  The 


Basic  Report  may  be  of  help  to  the  leader  in  preparing  for 
the  discussions  to  be  held  during  the  workshop.  The 
workshop  materials  may  be  used  on  an  individual  basis  as 
well. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

•  During  the  development  of  each  product,  representatives 
from  each  targeted  audience  were  consulted  to  assure  the 
relevance  and  effectiveness  of  the  products  being 
developed.  Each  product  was  evaluated  first  by  edycators 

rjind  linguists  to  verify  the  linguistic  and  methodological 
soundness.  This  was  followed  with  a  review  by 
representatives  from  the  targeted  audiences  to  assure  that 
the  language  was  appropriate,  that  the  content  was  relevant 
aiTd  significant,  and  that  the  most  appropriate  media  for 
dissemination  had  been  selected.  Specifically,  the  products 
were  evaluated  using  six  criteria:  Content,  formal,  interest, 
effectiveness,  usefulness,  and  time  required.  The 
developmental  evalmition  led  to  several  modifications  and 
revisions  of  the  products. 

The  annotations  used  in  the  bibliography  were  sent  to 
the  individual  authors  of  the  references  cited  for  their 
approvals  and  were  modified  to  incorporate  their  additions 
and  suggestions,  r 

The  completed  products  were  evaluated  b>  a  panel  of 
critics  from  all  levels  of  education  who  responded  ver> 
favorably  to  the  printed  material  and  the  media.  The 
comments  have  been  summarized  and  are  available  iri  the 
technical  backup  reporC. 

There  is  no  information  which  suggests  that  this  project 
may  be  harmful  or  socially  unfair. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

CEMREL,  Inc.  (Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional 

Educj^tional  Laboratory)  ^  *  ' 

3120  59th  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139 

Karen  M.  Hess,  Project  Director 

Barbara  Long,  Product  Dcvelojper 

Patricia  Olson,  Product  Developer 

Michael  Linn>  Product  Developer 

Barbara  Thbrton,  Product  Developer     '  % 

Betty  Wallace  Robinctt,  Consultant 

Harold  B,  Allen,  Consultant  T 

John  C.  Maxwell,  Consultant 

AVAILABILITY 

Teaching  a  Standard  English  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard 
Dialects  is  complete.  The  project  carries  a  1972  copyright. 
Multiple  copies  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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An  inscmcv  or  pmcrvkx*  course  containing  programs 
in  a  vari.'tv  ofsclfconvclion  and  self-pacing  formats 


leachmg  Writing  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects  is  an  inservice  or  preservice  course 
containing  programs  in  a  variety  of  formats  allowing  self-correction  and  self-pacing^The 
course  provides  teachers  with  background  information  on  the  nature  of  nonstandard  .dialects 
in  speech  and  writing,  as  well  as- instruction  and  practice  in  using  this  information  in 
individualizing  their  teaching  of  writing  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 

Competertcy  in  written  communication  is  a  skill  often  critical  to  both  academic  and 
vocational  success.  But  the  teacher  must  be  concerned  with  more  than  the  student's  writing; 
speech  must  also  be  considered.  Speakers  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  may  find  direct 
interference  from  their  dialects  in  their  writing.  Thus,  the  teacher  must  first  understand  the 
nature  of  the  nonstandard  dialect  invohed  and  then  recognize  specific  nonstandard  features 
which  may  be  causing  interference  with  composition.  ^ 

The  writing  program  taught  in  the  course  is  characterized  by:  Students  who  work  toward 
nulividualized  objectives,  independently  and  in  peer  groups,  discussing  writing  objectives* 
editing  each  other's  papers,  and  serving  as  audiences  for  writing;  teachers  who  understand 
and  respect  nonstandard  spoken  and  written  dialects,  who  individualize  curriculums  for 
students,  who  evaluate  each  piece  of^writing  against  a  limited  and  prespCcified  set  of 
objectives,  both  during  and  after  writing,  atid  who  are  consultants,  tutors,  models,  and  final 
readers;  a  curriculum  which  is  individualized  to  meet  each  student^s  needs  in  usage, 
mechanics,  and  the  communicative  qualities  of  writing;  and  a  classroom  which  is  flexible  and 
provides  a  positive,  responsive  environment  for  writiqg,  including  stimulus  materials,  tape 
recorders,  and  student  exercises  on  specific  nonstandard  features. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Teaching  Writing  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects 
consists  of  10  written  units.  The  titles  and  page  lengths  of 
the  units  are  'as  follow^s: 

L  The  Nature  of  Nonstandard  Dialects  (13  pages) 
II.  Analyzing  Nonstandard  Writing  (49  pages) 
HI.  Detecting  Interference  (27  pages)  ' 
'IV.  Diagnosis  and  Prescription  (45  pages) 
V.  Evahiation  of  Writing  (15  pages) 
VL  The  Units  (13  pages) 
VII,  Peer  Groups  (20  pages) 
Vin.  Instructional  Strategies  (30  pages) 

IX.  Practicum  I  ( 1 0  pages) 

X.  I^racticum  H  (50  pages) 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


I  his  mstructional  package  is  designed  as  an  inservice  or 
preservice  course  for  use  byjunior  high  school,  by  inner- 
city  teachers,  or  in  English  methods  courses.  However,  the 
individualized  approach  to  teaching  composition  courses 
sysfematiGally  using  performance-based  objectives  is  also 
relevant  for  mncffi-ity  senior  hig+Tschool  teachers  as  well 
as  for  teaehers  of  grades  7  12  in  suburban  schools. 

Ihe  immediate  beneficiaries  arc  junior  high  school 
English  teachers  who  learn  toanulerstand  and  respect 
nonstandard  spoken  and  written  dialects  and  who  are  hen 
trained  to  nuiivKluali/e  the  teaching  of  writing  Xo  speakers 
of  nonstandard  dialects.  ^  Q 


0 


The  ultimate  beneficiaries  arc  speakers  of  nonstandard 
dialects,  students  who  gain  competency  in  written 
communication  without  direct  interference  from  their  ' 

nonstandard  dialects.  ^ 

) 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSECS") 

The  objectives  of  this  instructional  package  are:  ( 1 )  To 
pro^de  teachers  with  background  information  on  the 
nature  of  nonstandard  dialects  in  speech  and  writing,  and 
(2)  to  provide  teachers  with  instruction  and  practice  in 
individualizing  the  teaching  of  writing. 

Spefcifically,  teachers  learn:  ( 1 )  To  secure  representative 
samples  of  students'  speech  and  writing,  (2)  to  analyze 
those  pieces  of  writing  for  problems  to  be  included  in  each 
student's  curriculum;  (3)  to  determine  from  analyses  of 
speech  which  of  the  writing  problems  derive  from 
nonstandard  speech  patterns,  (4)  to  use  information  from 
the  analys-es  to  create  an  individualized,  ;;equenced  writing 
curriculum  for  each  student;  and  (5)  to  implement  and 
maintain  an  individualized  prp^ram. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Teaching  Writing  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Diakxts  is  a 
self  instructional  package  with  activities  that  afe  sequential 
and  cumulative.  It  is  a  sequel  to  Dialects  and  Dialect 
Learning  and  Learning  a  Standard  Lnglish,  courses  which 
instruct  teachers,  grades  K  12,  in  the  use  of  a  classroom 
management  system  by  which  the  teaching  of  standard 
English  to  nonstandard  speakers  can-  be  individualized. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  general  fi)rniat  of  the  program  materials  is  one  of 
ASSESS-^LEARN-ASSESS.  Within  most  of  the  units, 
there  are  frequent  **^heck  tests"  whereby  students  can 
determine,  whether  they  are  actu'iiliy  learning  the  material. 
At  the  end  of  each  unit»  there  is  also  a  posttest  which 
allows  studei%  to  compare  their  program  from  pretest  to 
posttest.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  takes  approximately  30-40  hours  to  complete. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Teaching  Wriiin^  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  courses  for  preservice  or  inservicc 
language  arts  teachers. 

The  first  course*  Dialects  and  Dialect  Learning,  provides 
teachers  with  background  informatidn  on  the  nature  of 
nonstandard  dialects^  instructs  them  in  broad  phonetic 
transcription,  teaches  them  to  identify  and  categorize 
specific  features  of  nonstandard  dialects,  and  assists  them 
in  making  curriculum  decisions  related  to  language 
instruction.  The  second  course.  Learning  a  Standard 
Eni^lis/K  instructs  teachers,  grades  K-12.  in  the  use  of  a, 
classroom  management  system  by  which  Jhe  teaching  of 
standard  English  to,  nonstandard  speakers  can  be 
individualized  After  completing  the  course,  teachers  are 
able  to  elicit  speech  samples;  to  detect,  record,  and  classify 
nonstandard  features  of  speech;  to  create  from  this  analysis 
individuali'/ed  usage  curriculums;  and  to  select.  adi\pt,  and 
create  both  oral  and  written  usage  materials  for  use  with 
the  individualized  program.  » 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

There  is  ni)  cMdente  which  suggests  that  this  progriKm 
may  be  harmful  or  socially  unfair. 

Claims 

Based  upon  the  success  of  participants  at  multiple  test 
sites,  as  well  as  upon  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
participants  and  leaders,  h.uhinii  Wruini;  to  SpmUrs  of 
Xonstiifulard  Duilt<t.\  should  pri)vidc  both  preservice  and 
inservicc  teachers  with  one  proven  method  of 
accommodating  individuals'  needs  in  language  instruction 


by  individualizing  the  language  curriculum  of  the  students 
and  by  assisting  students  in  gaining  written  control  of  the 
standard  dialect  without  correcting,  changing,  or  replacing 
the  dialect  which  the  student  speaks  and  without  implying 
that  the  language  of  the  student  is  incorrect.  6iven  an 
accepting  attitude  toward  language  and  a  tested  classroom 
management  system  for  individualizing  language  instruction, 
the  teacher  should  be  better  prepared  to  help  students 
strive  toward  productive  competence  in  a  ^standard  Englisli, 
a  necessary  skill  for  all  students. 

The  formative  evaluation  of  the  model.  c^^)ndueted  in 
four  English  classrooms  in  an  inner-city. junior  high  school, 
provided  data  to  support  the  effectiveness  of  the^  model: 
Pretest/posttest  comparisons  revealed  an  average  ^ain  6f  8 
percent  follovving  10  v  eeks  of  writing  instruction.  The 
summalive  evaluation  of  the  model,  conducted  in  one  ' 
experimental  and  one  control  class  in  an  inner-city  junior 
high  school,  provided  further  data  to  support  the 
effectiveness  of  the  model  and  revealed  positive  student 
response  toward  the  course.  ^ 

The  formative  evaluation  of  the  materials,  tested  in 
classrooms  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  yielded 
information  on  which  modification  of  the  exercifvcs  was 
made.  Lack  (5f  sufficient  time  and  moneys  precluded 
summative,  evaluation  on  most  of  the  materials.  However,  a 
summative  evaluation  of  the  student  program  revealed  a 
mean'^rowth  from  pretest>to-po.sttest' of  41  percent.  Most 
students/evaluated  the  program  as  relevant  and  interesting. 

The  formative  evaluation  of  the  course  successfully 
identified  points  of  weaknesses  within  the  individual 
components  which  led  to  revisions  and  .modifications.  The 
formative  evaluation  was  conclucted  at  a  I -week  workshop 
for  inservicc  junior  high  teachers,  in  an  English  methods 
course  at  a  State  university,  and  at  a  college  in  Iowa  as 
part  of  an  interim  course  in  methods  of  teaching  English. 
Growth  scores  indicated  thai  the  components  led  to  an 
effective  change  in  skill/knowledge  of  the' participants.  ^ 

The  summative  evaluation  of  the  course  was  conducted 
at  five  sites.  Comparison  of  prfctest-to-posttest  scores  of  the 
participants  indicated  that  the  course  was  effective  in 
teaching  the  skills  and  information  specified  in  the  program 
objectives.  Although  not  all  participants  met  the  criteria  for 
c.i^h  component,  all  participants  did  show  a  gain  from  the 
pretest  to  posttest  on  each  component  of  the  course^  with 
an  average  gain  range  of  19  to  30  over  the  mean  percent 
for  pretest  scores. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  iiems 


Ouanmy  Needed 


Personal  data  shoot 

Protost 

♦  » 

Manual  for  oach  unit 
lapo 

Sot  of  cards 

Siipplniontary  niatorials: 
Leador\  manual 
iHhvuhializod  guide 
fouT^>^t  in  the  writing  program 
^idosTN 
.  NVjnstamfard  writuig  exereisos 
fr\iiii&  program  for  students 


1  package  [)er  stuilent 


Cosi  per  liem  in 
Dollarv 


Replacemeni  Raie 
and  Cosi 


Source  if  Different 
from  Disiribuuir 


Not  vet  determined 


Consumable  every 
30-40  hours 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

>       *  .         *•  , 

CEMREL,  Inc,  .     /  ^ 

(Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  S9th  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139  ^ 

Karen  M*  Hess,  Project  Director 
Barbara  K.  Long,  Principal  Investigator 
Patricia  M.  Olson,  Product  Developer 
Barbara  L.  Thorton,  Product  Developer ' 

AVAILABILITY  / 

Teaching  Writing  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects  is 
completed  and  is^  ready  for  c<^nsideration  by  a  publis|ier.  It 
carries  a  1972  copyright.  Multiple  copies  are  not  available 
at  this  time. 
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A  product  ilcsignccl  to  aid  the  teaciicr  to  relate  the 
.    instruction  to  the  specijlc  needs  of  the  students 

The  English  as  a  Second  Language  Package  is  designed  so  that  the  teacher  can  rehite  the* 
instruction  to  the  student's  specific  needs.  Emphasized  is  the  audio]ingual -approach—listening 
and  repeating— since  this  most  closely  approximates  the  way  one's  own  language  is  learned. 

Materials  demonstrate  effective,  validated  methods  and  techniques  of  audiolingual 
instruction  for  the  teacherMo  practice.  Not  only  is  an  instructional  cycle  outlined  to  show 
necessary  steps  to  program  development,  but  instruction  is  also  offered  in  developing  lessen 
plans. 

Audiolingual  techniques  included  in  the  package  incorporate  substitution -drills, 
•conversion  drills,  and  addition  drills  as  well  as  pronunciation  tests,  picture  tests  for  listening 
comprehension,  grarjimar  tests,  and  comprehension  and  reading  tests. 

The' package  Includes  a  presentation  in  a  diafect  from  India  which  utilizes  the  shock 
language  approach  by  offering  experience  with  a  foreign  language.  The  presentation  is 
intended  to  apprise  instructors  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  classroom  by  the  now- 
English-speaking  adult.  ,  *  0 

Another  package  component  is  a  I5-minute  color  film  which  demonstrates  the, 
audiolingual  .approach.  It  includes  vocabulary,  controlled  dialog,  sounds,  and  sentence 
patterns  in  an  actual  classroom  situation.  A  teacher's  workbook  augments  the  package. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

,  Teacher  training  in  teaching  En^jlish  as  a  second 
language  is  the  subject  area 

INTENDED  VSERS  \ND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  product  users  are  language  teachers  at  any 
level,  elementarv  and- secondary  teachers,  and  school 
adniinistrators.  The  ultunate  nitended  beneficiaries  are 
Spanish-speakmg  children  and  non-Lnglish-speakiiig  adults. 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  intended  purposes  are:  (J  )  To  demonstrate  to 
participants  the  audiolingual  approach  to  teaching  language, 
(2)  to  show  participants  the  components  of  an  audiolingual 
program;  (3)  to  convince  participants  of  the  effectiveness 
of  tbe  audiolingual  teaching  method,  (4)  to  motivate 
participants  to  adapt  the  audiolingual  method  to  their  own 
teaching,  .and  (5)  to  persuade  participants  to  accept  the* 
philoiophv,  and  to  appiv  the  tech niques* and  processes,  of 
the  «»k!i()lingual  leaching  approach. 

PATTERNSJ)F  I SE  ^ 

The  package  is  designed  so  the  teacher  can  relate  the 
instruction  to  the  specific  student  needs.  Erniphasi/ed  is  the 
audiolingual  approach    listening  and  repeating— since  this 
most  closely  approximates  the  way  one's  native  language  is 
learned. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  correct  use  and 
application  of  .the  audiolingual  a[)pro«ich  which  moves  the 
adult  speaker  from  the  reproduction  of  fnglish  sounds  to 
controlled  conversation  in  four  steps 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  measurement  of  achievement  is  determined  as 
follows:  (I)  By  observed  feedback  indicating  involvement 
by  participants,  a  knovvledge  of  the  components  and  their 
relations  as  revealed  in  the  posttest,  and  an  expressed 
intent  of  utiliz/ation  of  the  learnings  acquired, as  indicated 
in  an  open-ended  evaluation  in  the  posttest;  (2)^  by 
feedback  obtained  in  the  posttest  indicating  a  knowledge  of 
the  components  oT  the  package  and  expression  of  the 
intended  utilization  of  the  learnings  acquired;  and  (3)  by  a 
longitudinal  survey  of  participant  techniques,  methods,  and 
content  made  6  months  after  the  presentation. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Four  hours  of  learner  time  is  required.  . 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  product  is  not  consumable  and  may  be  reused 
extensively.  It  involves  use  of  media  component.s;  e.g., 
slide/tape  presentations,  a  1 6mm  color  film,  and 
workbooks. 

The  product  is  complete  for  use  without  developers. 
Training  by  a  (Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  . 
Laboratory)  staff  member  on  a  consultant  basis  is  readily 
available  and  may  be  purchased,  but  it  is  not  a 
requirement  for\product  implementation. 

Use  of  this  self-contained  product  involves  no  preexisting 
consumer  restraints,  organizational  changes,  or  additional 
resources.  Consumer  mamtenance  involves  only  protection 
and  normal  care  of  the  component  materials.  Community 
reactions  have  been  regularly  positive,  and  the  product 
operates  equally  well  with  all  c'nvisioned  nser  groups. 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  nnd  Iniplementiition 
Irjining  IN  iiN;iilahk-  tmm  S\V(aI  I  Unit  not  nuuuliitorv ). 
*is  noted  for  the  local  «uhninistMU)rs  \sislung  to  use  the 
package  for  nistruction  of  ;u!ult  cduention  teachers  in  their 
schools  Cost,s  for  the  product^ adopted  \sdl  he  dependent 
upon  \;irious  facti>rs»  eg.  the  U»cal  expense  unolved  ni  a 
,  4-hour  teaching  sosmn  which  can  he  performed  h\  one 
^statt  nainber  .and  concomitant  released  tunc  t\»r  teachers 
All  necessarx  eiiuipinent  is  include*!  nr  casiK  a\ailable  in 
anv  school 

ASSl'RANCKS  AM)  CLAIMS 

Several  lealures  oi  tins  [uirduwt  are  unusual  ami 
encountered  rarely,  d  e\er.  in  the  \arious  educational 
tnterventtons  uhich  attempt  ti^  rea^.h  the  ultnnate  taiget 


.NLVTKRIALS 


Pa*.kage  ol  ^lsde  lapcs«  v%orkhooks.  and  I  package  ^0 
Kmmw  <.oUn  UUu  participants 


group  -the  non  English  speaknig  adult  A  particular 
ap|)roach»  nudiolrnguul  techniques*  is  utdi/ed  and  presented 
in  such  n  fnshion  that  the  teacher  can  relate  it  to  specific 
student  needs.  The  teacher  is  also  olfered  instruction  in 
•*  lessoiu  plan  development. 

The  design  of  the  presentation  of| techniques  and  a 
comprehensive-  approach  to  using  them  for  the  ndull 
education  teacher  who  directs  efforts  toward  "teaching  the 
undcreducated  Spanish  speaking  adult  is  unique  in  itself 

SinCe  this  product  is  directed  toward  the  linguistic 
concerns  of  a  minority  segment  of^he  population,  both 
male  and  female,  those  who  were  involved  in  the  phmning 
and  productioi\.  of  the  scries  included  representatives  of  the 
ultimate  target  minority  beneficiaries.  This  group  also 
included  religious  represei\tativcs 
I 

AND  KQ^UIFMICNT* 

^  Cost  per  Itcjn  in  Rcpl.icij'mcnt  Rale  S')urcc  ifDaTcrcnt  ' 

Dollars    .  *»iul  Cosl  (rom  I)isuibmor 

 .,  ^  .-„_^   .  —  •  

nosh:  2.00  for  Reusable 
replacement  of        Workbooks  arc 
^  workbooks    ^  consumable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.  v 

.229  Truman  NE.  *  ,  . 

AlbuqueVque,  N.  Mex.  87108 

AVAILABILITY  .       '  '  ^ 

The  English  as  a  Second  Language  Package  is  available  * 
from  the  distributor.  Copyright  is  pending.  Order  from:  '  (  . 

Southwestern  Coqperative  Edupational  Laboratory,  Inc.  ,  ^  ' 

229  Truman  NE.  ^  '  . 

Albuquerque,  N,  Mex.  87108 
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THINKING  AND  REASONING  GAMES 
(PART  OF  THE   THINKING  AND 
REASONING  PROGRAM) 


Three  tvachcr-iniinhii*  units  which  en(il)le  icachvrs  to  act 
<A  cljirtivc  laalitiitt>n  ti>rchihlnn  in  an  i/ulcpcndcnt, 
iianif  i  minted  loirnui}*  cnvii-i  'nnicni 


IhtnkinK  ami  Rcasomnf>  Games  provides  teacher  training  which  enables  teachers  to  act  as 
etTecti\e  facihtalors  for  kin^lergarten  and  Ist-grade  children  working  in  an  independent 
le.v^-ning  center  The  emphasis  is^on  proces^s  teaching  and  the  value  of  using  games  as 
learning  tools    Three  major' units-An  Overview  of  the  Game  Center.  Management  Skills, 
and  I'se  of  (James  in  the  Center  — make  up  the  product. 

J  hrough  game  pla>1ng,  children  can  develop  or  strengthen  indepcndciit  work  skills, 
personality  skills,  and  analytic  thinking  ,skills.  Piaget  (1962)  and  Reilly  (1974)  postulate  that 
interindi\u!ual  reLvtiiinships.  as  well  as  reHective  thniking  and  other  anal\tie  thinking  skills', 
are  .iTen eloped  through  pla\.  Phe  importance  of  the  staff  development  package  is  that^it 
provides  information  which  enables  the  teacher  to  vafue  games  as  learning  tot)ls  and  provides 
the  teacher  with  skills  needed  to  allow  the  children  to  play  independently,  ' 

I  lie  prmiar\  role  of  the  teacher  during  the  l'hour;a-day  prt)gram  is  that  of  a  facilitator. 
Ihe  teacher  sets  up  the  materials  so  that  the  children  caiv_work  independentl\ ,  introduces 
and  teaches  games  with  rules,  and  uses  observation  and  reinforcement  sj^ills  to  assess  the 
children's  growth  Suggested  methods  for  working  with  children  who  are  having  i)rohlems 
developing  certain  pe/sonalitv  traits^or  work  skills  are  provided.  It  is  most  important  in  this 
program  that  the  teacher  he  able  to  step,  back  ,uul  allow  the  chiUlrejii  to  develop  at  their 
tuvn  rates  ami  in  their  own  vvavs. 

*Ihc  package  has  taken  a  multimedia  approach  using  video  tapes,  activities,  and  printed 
materials  to  express  ulcas  A  trainer's  manual  and  a  teachcr\  manual  are  provided.  The 
trainer's. manual  priivides  suggestions  for  activities  to  guide  the  teachers  and  lo  reinforce  the 
ideas  presentetl  through  the  teacher's 'manual 


SI  B.IKCT  ARKA(S) 

Ihree  major  units  comprise  the  teacher  training  package 
Overview  of  (he  games  program,  management  skills  and  "  ^ 
teaching,  and  using  gan\es  in  the  classroom,  ihe  overvievv 
of  the  program  includes  a  video  tape  and  a  paper  which 
describes  the  roles  of  the  children  and  the  teacher  and  the 
skills  developed  through  play  with  games    Ihe  management 
'section  provides  skill  training  in  setting  up  the  classroom, 
in  uleiitifving  and  reinforcing  apprt^priate  behaviors  lor  the 
independent  work  Lcnter.  m  tliagntjsmg  a  eirild's  growth  in 
s^kills  and  helping  a  ch^ld  when  problems  develop,  and  in 
dcvVK>ping  obsei v.ition  skills    Ihe  third  section  concentrates 
on  providing  teachers  with  the  intormation  and  experienee 
that  will  allow  them  to  Aalue  uames  as  learning  tools. 
Teachers  analv/e  games  m  order  to  identify  skills  retjuired 
rhev  plav  the  games  and  practice  teaching  them  us:ng 
certain  teaching  strategies  (luidclines  on  how  to  select 
games  anil  a  list  of  previous!)  tested  games  are  included 

JNTKNDKI)  ISERS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

Ihmkinii  and  Reaumim*  (ni/nes  is  designed  for 
elementarv  schoolteachers         vvork  with  multicultural  « 
kindergarten  and  1st  grade  children  ritiniately,  the  benefit 
should  be  for  the  children  themselves,  as  thev  will  be  able 
to  learn  mdepcnilent  wi^rk  skills  and  to  develop  other  skills 
at  their  own  pate  ui  an  informal  learning  environment 
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GOAMS)  OR  PURP(XSK(S) 

The  major  goals  of  the  program  are  to  tram  teachers  to 
use  skills  which  encourage  children  to  work  independently 
and  to  provide  teachers  with  knowledge  and  experience 
whijL'h  allow  them  to  value  and  use  games  as  learning  tools. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE ' 

«s 

The  package  has  been  designed  so  that  the  major  units 
can  be  presented  in  any  order,  thus  punuling  a  meaningful 
experience  for  the  teacher. 

The  package' supplements  anv  curriculum  that  uses  games 
as  a  way  of  learning.  It  was  specifically  designed  to 
supplement  a  problem-solving  program. 

assessment;  f'Rovisions 

AlthoXigh  the  effectiveness  of  the  product  is  cvalu<r(ed  bv 
the  developers  (see    Claims"  section),  no  formal  test 
instruments  are  included  in  the  package  Student  evaluation 
IS  considered  to  be  an  ongoing  part  of  the  teacher*^ 
activ  ities 

TIME  REQITREMENTS 

The  te^Lher  training  is  designed  to  take  approximatelv  K 
hours    Ihe  program.,  once  implemented  in  the  school, 
rfvvould  be  I  hour,  3  to  ^  tlavs  a  week 
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I.MI'I.K.MKNTATION  I'ROCEDrRES- 

A  trainer's  nitinual  is  provulcd  so  that  supervising 
teachers  can  conduct  the  \\()rkshop  with  teachers  jn  their 
district   rr.uning  wiU'be  provided  for  the  trainers  through 
SFDL 

S|)t'cial  User  Considcrallons  .  ' 

The  use  oJ\ganies  as, learning  tools  is  actnall>  an  ancient 
I  custcuii  'However,  teachers  nia>  lind  that  parents  visiting 
the  sehool  niav  not  understand  the  allotment  of  I  hour  of  * 
t^je  tor  playAvith  games  SFDL  has  produced  a  brief 
pamphlet  especially  for  use  with  parents  It  lists  ctMiciscly 
the  benefits  children  gam  from  play  with  games. 

ASSl'RANC  KS  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances.  ,  ■  * 

Ifufikifii*  and  Ri(is(fnini*  (ianies  has  been  pilot  tested  witfi 
apprt»\imatel\  V>  children  during  the  IV7.V74  and  1974-7^ 
scht»ol  vears   F-ield  test  is  scheduled  for  fall  1975 

lo  date.  n<»  social,  ethnic,  or  sex  stefeotvping  bias 'lufs 
been  noted  Printed  materials  contain  the  generic  Mie/she 
PiUu  test  c[assr(u>ms  have  been  niultictlinie  and  repr^eseiited 
both  sexes,  leathers  have  represented  three  major  ethnic 
iirtMips.  i.e  .  Mcxkan  AmeiKan.  Aiiulo  American,  and  <  i 
blaek  American,  (lames  used  in  the  product  have  also 
been  reviewed  b>  the  multiethnic  program  staff  for  possible 
bias.  No  reports  (»f  harmfuhiess  have  been  received  from 
users,  developOrs,  or  observers.  ^ 

Whether  the  gailies  package  can  stand  alone  as  a 
separate  product ^w  ill  be  assessed  b>  November  30.  1975 

Claims 

PiUn  test  data  arc  currcntl>  being  collected  and  arc. 
therefore,  incomplete    Ihe  1974-75  school  year  is  the  first 


year^that  a  systematic  evaluation  has  been  designed  for  the 
product  5pecit1c  clainis  vj;i||  be  fotthcomiiig  based  on  pilot 
test  and  field  lcs(.  However,  the  variables  of  iiuerest 
regarding  claims  are  reviewed  here. 

The  product  is  going  through  the  systeniatic  development 
process  which  all  SEDL  products  undergo.  Following  a 
needs  assessment  (context  evaliiation),  a  design  test  is 
made  of  the  I'niyal  product  design.  Following  refinements 
from  desij/n  testMrial,  the  product  is  pilot  tested,  utilizing 
formative  evaluatioiv  techniques  for  further  refinement  - 
guidelines.  Following  pilot  testing  and  subsequent  revisi^tfs. 
the.  prbdiict  is  field  tested  on  a  wide-scale  basis.  Sum|dativc 

^aiul  comparative  evaluation  infornuuion  is  gathered  at  that  , 
time  prior  to  marketing,  i  .  n.^ 

The  current  pilot  test  evaluation  design  includes  three 

'  strategies;^  *  . 


I.  Observations  from  product  developers  are  being 
systematically  collected  via  instruments  developed  by  the 
ev;aluation  staff  to  respond  to  questions  of  effectiveness  of  ■ 
ganres  as  a  strategy  Cor  learning.  Over  100  observations  will 
have*been  made  during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

^  A  games  analysis  h'as  been  performed  in*  terms  of 
Meeker]s  Adaptation  of  the  Structure  of  Intellect  Model, 
Based  on  the  identification  of  the  Cognitive  operations 
involved  with  games  learning,  a  posttest  covering  these 
operations  will  be  administered  to  both  project  and 
comparison  groups.  Results  of  a  general  achievement  test  • 
administered  by  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  yoar 
will  be  used  as  a  cov^ariable  in  annlvses. 

3.  The  product  is  scheduled  to  be  critiqued  by  a  games 
specialist  externa^  to  the  laboratory,  A  critique  will  also  be 
made  b>  a  consultant  external  to  SRDI,  prior  to  final 
dissemination. 
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Required  Items 


M/VTERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouantitv  Needed  Cost.per  lietn  in 

Dollars 


Kcplaceniciit  Kate  ' 
and  Com 


IfaiiUfN  iiiamul        ^  \iUco  t^pes.  1 
^iklu»la|K\  I  slide  nIiow,  and  pimtcd 
inatiitaK  , 

TcacftcrN  manual  with  printed  material 


Extra  materials  < felt  figures),  bulletin 
.boards 


r  P'j:  irainer'(2()  toiichers)  Material  {jnder  Reusable 

^developmeilt  and  nott 
available 


^    Games  jitscd  U\  the  program 


1  per  leaeher 
I  per  leaeher 
I  for  3  teaehers 


Co;isun»a{ile  eaeh 
time  unit  is  used 

Reusable 
Retis'able 


Souice  if  Different 
fro;n  Distributor  « 


DEVEtipEH/AUTHORr 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211»East  'l\h  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Robert  S.  Randall,  Project  Director 
Murray  A/Newman,  Project  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  exists  in  prepublication  form  only;  no.  copies 
'are  available  for  distribution  at/this  time. 

Materials  will  probably  be  revised  In  summer  1975;  this 
product  will  be  completed  November  1975;  and  publication 
of  the  materials  will  begin  in  December  1975.  The 
distributor  Is:  « 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 

211  East  7th  St.^ 

Austin,  Tex.  78701 


INF0RMA  I;K)N  rCURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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I  t<>/i,r  uUn  to  K'iKo\ira\^c  cInUrai  in  Minnies  A'-J  /<> 


^ 


Ihi'  Cninw  Center  is  availahic  as  a  IO-niinult\  color,(  3/4-inch  video  tape  or  as  a  I6u(ni 
film  ll  \\a>  Uc\cIo|khI  lo^inoiivalc  ami  inlorcsi  kiiulcrgarlcn  lo  2(l'graflc  chiklroa  in  learning.^ 
and  using  hcha\iors/rulcs  coopcrali\ol>  in  an  indcpcnclonl  games  learning  ccnior.  It 
cniphasi/cs  the  ihcmc  of  cooperation  while  focusing  on  four  beliaviors  for  children  to  use  in 
an  independenljearning  center.  I'.ach  ofnhree  characters  in  tfic  video  tape  represents*  a 
'particular  bcha\ior/rulc  which  would  inc;reasc  the  effectiveness  of  jui  independent  learning  ^ 
center  (I)  INckupil  -  pickfng  upland  putting  awa\  the  games,  (2)  Leggy— walking  earefullv 
around  others'  work,  and  {il  the  I'lui/zies--^ talking  (|uietl\,  Messmaker,  a  fourth  eharaeler. 
continuallv  Hicsses  up  the  center.  All^of  the  chariicters  learn  from  two  children  how  to 
coopVrate  so'that  the\  all  iia\e  tmie  to  pla\  \vith  the  games  instead  of  limiting  then)selvo,s  to 
one  hchavior  ,         *  » 

^I\)slers  with  pictures  of. the  fantasv  character^  are,  included  for  the  teachers  to  usy*  in.  ? 
iliNCUssmg  the  rules  and  to  interest  thStf  children  in  following  the  rules.  The  teacher's  manual 
With  instructions  for  the  effective  use  of  the  video  tape  and  pi)slers  includes.  (I)  Ouestionn  and 
discussion  guiilclincs  for  the  tcachtr  lo  use  in  helping  the  children  identify  the         •  ' 
hchaviors/niles  for  the  game  cehter  and  (2)  methods  for  teaching  the  hehaviors/rules  to  the  * 
child  rep.  ■  • 

The  video  tape  is  designed  as  ti>nianagemenl  tool  for  teachers.  It  should  help  teachers' 
Jx*comc  aware  of  their  expectations  for  children  h\  helping  them  identify  these  expectations 
m  concrete  terms,  It  mav  fraction  to  hmit  the  minvher  of  rules  imposed' upon  children. 

The  teacher  introduces  the  children  to  the  game  center,  demonstrates  the  materials 
available  for  the  ehidren  to  use,  shows  the  video  tape,  discusses— using  the  poster  as 
support  -  the  video'tape,  and  estahjishes  with  the  ehildren  the  rules  in  behavioral  {crms  for 
the  center. 


SUIMKCT  ARK.A(S) 

The  video  tape  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  maiujgcnient 
loo!  for*  lc\fchers  as  ihev  introduce  chililrcn  to  an 
independent  IcMrning^ccntcr*  where  it  is  essential  .that  the 
children  cooperate  and  share  rcsponsibilitv 

•  INTKMJT?!)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

^     The  video*  tape  is  dcsigncil  lo  be  ust;cl  by  kiiuLtrgarten 

\and  Isi-grade  teachers  who  work  with  multietlhtlc  ehildren^. 
The  ticvclopcrs  believe  the  video  tape  mav  be  succcssfullv 
used  vvi^h.  students  in  the  2d-  and  3d-grade  also/ Although  ' 
the  video  tape  was  designed  to  accompany  the  Thinking  and 
Reasonmg  (lame  Center  package,  it  Can  supplement 
effcclivJh  anv  other  game  center  such  as  a  nfatficmatics  or 
reading  gamt^center.  * 

•  GOAIXS)  OR  l>l  RF>()SE(S) 

«•  ( 

Ihc.tcalhcrs  will  use  the  video  tape.  (  I)      introduce  and 
leach  in  a  positive  manner  rulcs/behaviors  for  an 
independent  Icj^irning  center  using  games.  t2)  tu^mv)tisalc 
children  lo  work  coopcrativciv  wittj  each  other        to     .  , 
fiillim'lhc  rules  cslaMishcd  in  the'game  center. 'and  (3)  tu 
idcnlif)  in  concrete  behavioral  terms  their  expectations  JV)r 
children  in  the  game  center  i 


I '6 


l>ATTKRNS  OF  USE     '      .  >      . ' 

>  *  . 

Units'can  be  used  in  any  order.  The  package  can  he 
used  as  a  .supplemenl  to  the  Thinking  and  Rea.so.ning 
I^rogram  or  with  an>  other  program^which  includes  an 
independent  learning  center  focushig  on  the  use  of  gamts 
as  lixiraing  tools.  t$ 
*      •  * 

ASSKJiSMKNT  PROVISIONS  . 

!\o  formal  testing  prijcedurcs  are  included  with  tJie  ^ 
^product.       *  * 


TIMK  REQUIRKMENTS 

1he  developers  suggest  that  20  minutes  of  interaetiow 
between  the  teacher  and  the  chifdren  follow  the  l()-m.inute. 
video  tape.  They  .also  recommcpd  that  the  teacJicr  spencl- 
approximatciv  5  minutes  at  Ihc  beginning  of  each  game 
center  period  to  review  the, behuvior^  expected  and 
periudica!l>  observe  and  reinforce  the  use  of  the  bchavu)rs 
during  the  period.  Because  (^Hho  high  interest  children 
displav  while  viewinji  the  videi<talK\  it  could  be  showiVa 
second  or  third  time  as  reinforcement  after  Christmas  and 
l-aster  holidays. 
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•IMPLKMENTATION  I'ROCKDL  RKS 

A  1 6mm  film  pri)jccti)r  or  a  3>4  inch,  ci>K)r  vidcu  pKtur 
anil  munitur  arc  iKcJcd    I  he  pri)du<.t  is  designed  iu  be 
used  ti»  cijnipIcmciU  other  pro^irams  alrcads  being  used  in 
the  elassroonr 


ASSURANC  ES  AND  C  I.AIMS 

N\)  Mieial  bias  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
nuihiethnie  program  staff.  Care  was  taken  io  inehrde 
muhiethnic  representation  and  a  balance  of  nonstereot)pie 
SOX  roles  in  the  filnu 


I  hi'  (itiffh  C  cnur,  a  vidocJ  tape  ox  fihii 

!hc  ijamc  ccnicr  poster 
loavhcr  s  manual 


MATERIALS  AND  KQUIPMENT 

Ouannt\  Ncodoti  *  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

I  per  school  of  district  Material  under 

development,  not  \et 
*  avaihihic 

I  per  classroi>ni  or  game 
center 

I  per  school  i^r  classroom 


KcpKicemeot  Rale 
and  (%>st 

Reusable 


Reusable 


Souree  it  Ditlerem 
Ironi  Dislrihulor 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOjR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
'  2 1 J  East  7th  St; 
Austin,  Tex.  78701* 

Robert  S.  Randall,  Project  Director 
Murray  A.  Newman,  Project  Coordinator  . 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  is  undergoing  pilot  test.  It  will  be  field 
tested  and  Completed  by  November  1975,  and  should 'be 
available  by  De^ccmber  1975. 


INFORMATION  ( I  RRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  CHILDREN 


I  <A  'i  wm  nt     Ih'lp  U  iU  lurs  whUrstaiuhlw  karnini^  prohU-ms 
*H  UiXiaifhAmcrudn  {  hiUlnn 


A  MULTICULTURAL/ 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATfON 
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Ihc  school  is  prcscntl\  the.priman  social  histitiition  directed  h\  the  coninuinit>  to 
aNNUine  a  \nA\m  i.ilo  in  taking  sk'|>s  m  iinpi(>\o  the  Mexican-  Vmericans'  status'  I  he  school 
has  three  possiMe  a\ennes  for  action  in  correcting  low  sch(V)l  and  societal  achievement  (I) 
lochange  the  child,  (2^  to  change  the  school,  or  (3)  to  change  the  social  s\stems. 
RcsponsihilitN  for  such  changes  is  passed  on  to  the  teachers.  Houe\cr,  the  teachers'  failure 
to  understand  the  interrelationships  hetueen  culture.  socict\,  personalit\,  and  hehaxior  often 
impedes  this  change   1  hus.  teacher  improxement,  in  addition  to  other  institutionaf  changes 
can  contrilnite  to  raised  Mexican-American  group  status.  Changes  m(^.t  occur  in  present 
kMJK-i-pioparaiion  prociauK  m  icathcis,  ami  in  s<,hools,  Cooperaliou  helweon  schools  and 

Iki  picpajatioH  n^Mitnhi»iiN  v.an  piuJiKCAlKiniiCN  which  will  uhunaloK  trickle  down  to 
the  real  clients   the  children 


SUUECT  ARKV(S) 

J  his  document  deals  with  how  teacfiers  can  he  prepared 
tt)  teach  Mexican  American  children  in  a  wa>  which  will 
uiliniafeh  unpiovo  ilic  Moxican-AiHcikans'  status 

LNTKNDKI)  I SKRS  AM)  BKNEFICIARIKS  '  - 

Ihe  intended  users  are  teacher  educators  unoKed  in 
pjcpaiuii?  tca<.!ieis      nunnntv -eronp  chililren. 

G()AL(S)  OR  IH  RPOSEtS) 

Ihc  gt)al  IS  to  present  wa\s  for  [>reparing  teachers  of 
Mexican  American  children  so  that  the\  ma\  aid  in 
miproxing  the  status  t»f  Mexican  Americans 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education' and  Small 
Schools 

New  Mexico  S(i|{e  University 
>  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  88001 

E^IC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education 
^One  Dupont  Circle  NW„  Suiter)! 6 
Washington,  D.C  20036  / 

Thomas  P.  Carter 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  025  367,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.58 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (pcstagc).  Order  from: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
^    P.O,  Box  190    '    •  / 
.  Arlington,  Va.  22210 


INFORMATION  Cl'RRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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PRACTICE  CENTERED  TEACHER 
TRAINING    STANDARD  ENGLISH 
FOR  SPEAKERS  OF  NONSTANDARD 
DIALECTS 


.  1  manual  for  training  teachers  of  standard  l-Jiiilisli  to 
understand  speakers  of  mmstan'dard dialects 


PraitieC'Centered  Jeaiher  Traimn^,  Standard  English  for  Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects 
IS  a  svlLihus  or  manual  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  standard  Hnglish  to  adapt  to  speakers 
of  nonstandard  dialeets.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  imporjlaiit  elements  of  foreign- 
lahguage     aehing  meUiodology  are  applicable  to  teaching  standard  English  as  a  second 
dialect  and  that  this  methodology  can  be  taught  effectively  if  applied  linguistics  and 
methodology  are  closely  integrated  and  lead  to  immediate  practical  applicytions. 


S11UECT>VIU;:A(S) 

Part  I  Applied  linguistics  i7U  pages)  ct)\crs  phont)K)gy, 
morphology,  and  syntax  of  standard  F:nglish  and  identifies 
variations  found  in  nonstandard  black  Rnglish  and  English 
reflecting  a  Spanish  infliicncCx 

Part  II  Teaching  prt)cedures  (51  pages)  ut)vers 
management  of  audio  lingual  activities.  prescntatK)n  of  b<tsie 
materials,  tiral  teaching  of  structure,  teaching  o(  .structure 
through  reading,  teaching  of  pronunciatu)n.  teaching  of 
stiund/Iciter  ct»rrcspondencc  (spelling),  teaching  of  reading, 
using  visual  aids,  «uul  UMUg  electrt^nic  eijUipment  (language 
laboratorv ) 

•Part  III.  Microlessons  (26  pages)  provicies  15  short 
ksst»ns  ct>vering  c\aniplcs  from  ph<>n<)k>gv.  nu>rplu»kig> . 
anil  granular         each  microlgsson.  learning  g<)als. 
linguistic  basis,  and  suggested  teaching  bcha\i<)rs  are 
specified 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

I  he  primarv  users  of  this  nhijuial  are  practicing  teacheis 
or  teachers  in  training  uho  uill  rx^^jeachift^  who^e 
n«iti\e  speech  is  Spanish  or  n()nstandard  hngjish  fhe 
ultimate  beneficiaries  are  students  who  wish  (to  learn  > 
standard  I  nglish  tt>  y*:c  in  situations  whereat  is 
appropriate 


^;()AL(S)  OR  Pl  RPOSKtS) 

I  he  in»al  IS  to  prtuidc*  teachers  with  an  introduct  ou  to 
cMnimoii  patterns  oi  nonstaiuLird  fnghsh  .md  «i  Luidc  to 
fUethodN  of  helping  *.hiMren  iivislcr  conipafal^kTp>ttt*rns  of 
standard  Pnglish    I  he  intent  of  such  teaching  i'^  not  to 


change  the  student's  native  dialect  or  to  replace  it  by  the 
standard,  b'ut  rather  to  make  the  standard  dialect  available 
to  the  student. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  volume  can  be  used  in  preserviee  classes  or 
i  user  vice  training  of  teachers.  It  can  also  provide'^  self 
help  instrument  for  teachers  not  undergoing  formal 
tr<iining.  In  conventional  courses,  the  text  can  be  us<!d  in 
owe  or  two  sema»ter  or  quarter  courses.  Its  length  makes  it 

suit<ible  also  for  intensive  summer  workshops.  ^ 

'         "  *. 

•ASSESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

* 

No  ftirmal  assessment  devices  are  provided.  The  best  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  material  will  be  found  in  the 
behavior  of  the  pupils  vvhtise  teachers  use  «md  «ippl\  it.  ' 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

See' "Patterns  of  Use."  - 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  volume  is  self-contained.  Where  video  tape  facilities 
are  available,  teachers  can  use  the  niicrolessoljs  to  practice 
microteaching,  with  or  without  a  master  teacher,  and  to 
aisalv/e  iheir  performance.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  these 
materials* in  a  language  laboratory  are  provided  in^the  text. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS- 

l\)rtk>ns  of  the  manuscript  were  field  tested  with  various 
grt>ups  till  ring  deveUipnicnt.  N\)  e  vide  nee  of  negative  effects 
pr  stjcial  bias  has  appeared  during  these  tests  or  in 
subsequent  use 
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Required  lrcm> 

Pnu  tu  c-C  entered  I  eat  her  I  raintni* ' 
Standard  English  fur  Speakers  of 
Nonstandard  Pialats  (tevt) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Otian(it\  Neciiei! 


I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dullars 
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Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
fri>m  Distributor 


4.60  Retisable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Stanford  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 

Teaching 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif.  9^05 


tiy 


Diana  E.  Bartlc 
Robert  L.  Polilzer 

AVAILABILITY 

Practice-Centered  Teacher  Training:  Standard  English  for 
Speakers  of  Nonstandard  Dialects  is  available  from; 
Rand  McNaHy  &  Co. 
Box  7600 

Chicago,  III.  60680 


^  ^  INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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MULTIMEDIA  TRAINING  PACKAGE  ^OR 
SPANISH  SPEAKING  PAR  APF"^OF  ESS'ONAL 
TEACHERS    'EL  ARREGLO  DE  LA 
SALA  DE  CLASE  PARA  BUEN 
COMPORTAMIENTO" 


A  multimedia  traiiiiiii*  iHic!<a^cfor  Spauish'Speakin^i, 
loW'iiHomv  iHiniproJessional  teachcn  of  preschool  diildrrn  ^ 


1.1  arrc^lo  de  la  sala  dc  ciase  para  buen  comportamicnto  is  a  niultinieclia  training  package 
for  Spauish-speaking.  low-income  paraprofessional  teachers  of  preschool  children,  particularly 
those  uho  have  little  or  no  formal  training.  Designed  for  a  leader,  an  observer,  and  15 
participants,  the  package  requires  5  sessions  of  approximately  1-1/2  hours  each. 

I  he  package  includes  ( I )  A  leader's  manual:  (2)  ilclailed  session  procedures;  and  (3)  a 
variety  of  media  products    video  tapes,  Hlmslrips,  lllnis,  transparencies,  and  take-home 
pamphlets  All  aural  materials  arc  in  Spanish;  printed  materials  arc  in  Spanish  and  English. 
I-ach  session  procedure  is  designed  with  an  introduction,  a  straightforward  presentation  of 
concepts,  group  participation  activities,  and  a  summary. 

The  leader's  jjianual  includes  specific  instructions  on  techniques  of  group  leadership, 
directions' for  increasing  participation  through  a  variety  of  techniques  (such  as  role  playmg, 
simulation,  and  group  discussion ),  >and  an  overview  of  the  training  sessions. 

'\  he  sessions  present  basic  principles  of  classroom  arrangement  and  maintenance  which 
-•will  help  reduce  children's  behavior  problems.  Participants  learn  how  to  adapt  furniture  to 
fmeet  tfie. needs  of  voung  chiUlren.  how  to  display  materials,  and  how  to  aTrange  space  for 
classroom victivities  in  uays  that  will  promote  children's  indepenilence  while  cncouragmg 
good  classroom  behavior, 

r-ach  session  procedure  includes  detailed  informatiiln  on  how  to  present  the  particular 
^concepts  included  l-ollowiing  a  statement  of  the  purposes  and  locus  of  the  session,  the 
Tormat  is  as  follows:^.  Introduction,  review  (if  appropriate),  overview  of  media  presentation, 
(Wsentiition,  discussion,  group  participation  activities,  summary,  and  evaluation.  Sample 
dialog  is  included  when  appropriate. 

Media  includes  two  video  tapes  or  films,  filmstrips  and  audiotapes,  a  set  of  transparencies, 
ganie  cards,  pictures,  and  pamphlets  f6V  participants. 

A  4-nionth  context  analysis  study  in  January  1973  included  interviews  with  nationally 
recogni/ed  experts,  a  literature  search,  ct)nferences  with  representatives  J)f  regional  and  State 
agencies,  'jind  interviewsr^vhh  teacher  trainers.  Results  indicated  that  although  there  are  many 
early  childhood  curriciiiyiim/programs\in(^  materials,  the  majority  are  designed 'for  children 
rather  than  for  iivlults  |vlio  interact  with  children.  Further,  few  materials  are  available  for/ 
training  the^paraprofes'sionjil  or  assi;^tant  teacher  who  has  no  college  degree.  The  need  for 
alternaliv/prescntation  modes  utilizing  modern  i/iedia  technology  and  placing  nnnimal  ' 
reliance  upon  printed  material  was  also  identifieiti. 

Few,  if  any,  materials  are  organized  in  modular  form  or  discrete  packages  <vhicli  can  be 
|*resented  independently.  Few  are  presented  in  multimedia  format  so  that  the  adult  learner 
with  minimal  reading  skills  can  succeed.  Few  are  presented  in  Spanish. 

The  instructional  principles  followed  are  to  develop  awareness,  knowledge,  or  - 
comprehension  and^then  to  apply  them  A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  is  described  in  the 
leadciN  mamul  and  also  is  built  into  cadi  session  proccduic.  Strategics  include  large  and 
small-group  discussions,  simulation  activities,  role  play,  problcjn-solving  situations,  games,  and 
evaluation,  as  well  as  direct  presentation  of  information  '  ^ 

Kolc  o|  unplomcnlei  j  I  he  i»roup  leader  secures  a  niecdiij!  room  and  nc<cssar> 
equipment,  operates  audiovisual  equipment,  leads  the  sessions,  and  distributes  and  collects 
evaluation  forms. 

Participants  watch  media  presentations  and  participate  in  large*  and  small-group 
discussions,  role  play,  and  problem-solving  activities,  rake-home  pamphlets  which  reinforce 
concepts  presented* in  the  sessions  are  |)rovided.  . 
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SUBJKCT  AREA(S) 

This  module  in(^ludes  the  following  subject  areas:  ( I ) 
How  inapporpriate  arrangemeni  and  maintenance  frequently 

Jesuit  in  behavior  problems,  (2)  how  children  feel  when 
he  classroom  environment  is  inappropriate,  (3)  how  to 
haiige  or  adapt  existing  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children,  and  (4)  how  to  select  and  display  classroom 
materials. 

LNTENDED  USERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  module  are  Spanish-sjrDaking 
low-income  paraprofessional  teachers  of  young  children 
"^ho  liad  limited  formal  training  in  preschool 

education. 

-'GOAL(S)  OR  PLRPOSE(S) 

The  participant  will:  (1)  Recognize,  the  relation  between 
room  arrangement  and  managemenf'^and  chissroom 
behavior  problems;  (2)  recogni/e  physical  settings  that  do 
and  do  not  meec  the  needs  of  children:  (3)  know  which 
factors  to  consider  in  arranging  space  for  various  kinds  of 
activities,  (4)  know  how  to  select,  displa>,  and  determine 
the  ^iuantity  of  manipulative  materials  to  minimi/e  behavior 
problems,  and  (5)  understand  iht^  teacher's  role  in 
establishing  rules  for  use  qf  classroom  materials. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Sessions  <ire  sequential  and. cumulative.  Ihey  may  be 
used  as  part  of  inservice  or  preservice  training  programs, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  » 

Tests  of  participant  knowledge  of  module  content  are 
provided  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  and 
following  completion  of  the  package  Fn  addition,  criterion- 
referenced  tests  of  coiitent  fc^r  each  session  are  provided. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  package  consists  of  five  sessions,  each  nequiring^a 
period  of  approximately  1-1/2  hours. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment  is  required,  and  all  materials  are 
provided.  No  specific  previous  training  is  required,  but  a 
1-day  training  session  for  leaders  is  recommended. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

No  reports  of  harm  — physical,  psychological,  sociological, 
or  other— have  been  received  at  this  time  as  a  consequence 
of  any  activity  of  the  product.  Additional  data  will  be 
collected  during  pilot  and  field  testing. 

No  complaints  of  ethnic  or  sex-role  bias  have  been 
received  at  this  time.  Additional  data  will  be  collected 
during  pilot  and  field  testing. 

Claims 

The  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
follows  a  systematic  process  for  the  development  of 
educational  products.  This  product  development 
incorporates  the  entire' gamut  of- activities  in  the^ 
formulation,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  an 
educational  product  so  that  quality  is  assured. 

Products  are  cycled  through  design  testing^  after  which 
materials  are  revised  on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  the 
target  population,  leaders,  and  observers,  through  pilot 
testing,  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  feedback;  and  finally 
field  testing,  after  which  a  final  revision  based  on  field  data 
is  made. 

The  multimedia  training  package  for  Spanish-speaking 
paraprofessionals,  EI  aneglo  de  la  sala  de  ciase  para  buen 
comportanu^nt{)  is  being  cycled  through  the  laboratory's 
developmental  process  and  is  currently  in  pilot  testing. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  items  '  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  m  Replacement  Rate        '  Source  if  Different 

'  Dollars  and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Leader's  manual,  session  procedures,  and     Not  determined  Not  determined        Not  determined  « 

media  projects  (video  tapes,  filmstrips  ■  *  ' 

audiotapes,  transparencies,  game  cards,  '  ^ 

pictures,  and  pamphl<?ts)  ^  / 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laborator>' 
2 1 1  East  7th  Su 
Austin,  Tex.  78701  ' 

Joyce  Evans,  Acting  Program  Director, 
Joyce  Coleman,  Component  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

This  product  exists  in  prepublication  form  only;  no 
copies  are  available  for  distribution  at  this  time. 
Development  of  two  additional  modules  beginning  in 
summer  1975  is  anticipated. 
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THE   IMPLICATIONS  OF  BILINGUAL 
FDUCATION  FOH  Dt"VELOfMN(i 
MULTICULTURAL  StNSITIVITY  THROUGH 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 


.  1'//  (lid  for  Wachcrs  who  are  sensitive  lo^  the  euUural 
ilifferetuxs  oj  their  pupils 
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'leachers  iiuist  be  continually  alert  to  the  difference  In  languages,  values,  and  customs 
«ind  seek  to  understand  their  .students  as  real  people.  Otherwise,  the  student  who  must  learn 
Tnghsh  as  a  second  language  develops  mseciinty  instead  of  security.  When  the  acceptable 
norm  m  a  class  has  been  based  on  the  work  of  the  typical  middlc-cla^ss  Anglo,  the  culturally 
different  student  meets  with  predetermined  failure.  Language  maturity  needs  to  be  assessed 
m  these  children  in  terms  of  ajidilory  discrimination  of  all  necessary  phonemes  and  the 
habitual  use  of  the  current  syntax  of  grammar.  Interaction  with  the  teacher,  on  an  individual 
basis.  IS  also  crucial  for  the  child.  If  the  child  understands  sound  patterns  in  English,  the 
beginning- instruction  should  be  in  English,  if  Spanish,  the  instruction  should  be  in  Spanish, 
I  lie  second  language  should  be  introduced  systematically  but  gradually  to  develop  genuine 
bilingualism  in  the  student.  The  bilmguaUbicultural  program  encompasses  all  the  domains  of 
the  learning  process.  The  student  should  acquire  the^conccpts  and  skills  of  two  languages 
and  should  attain  a  positive  self-image  through  the  understanding  of  cultural  values.  A 
multicultural  program  increases  the  apprecii^tion  of  the  contributions  of  other  cultures  and 
fosters  the  democratic  ideal.  » 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

I  his  publication  is  intended  tor  biltngiial  tc^ichers  «ind 
their  trainees 


INTKNDED  ISKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  teacher  education  comnuinitN  is  the  intended  user. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Suite  616 
Washington,  D,C.  20036 

Miles  V.  Zintz,  Author 
Mari  L.  Ulibarri,  Author. 
DoIorSs  Gonzales,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  054  071,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $4,43 
(paper),  add  $0,26  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190  . 
Arlington,  Va.  22210 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSElS) 

The  publication  deals  with  biculturalisnu  particularly  «is  it 
relates  to  biiingualisnu  It  is  published  to  help  both 
prcscrvice  and  inservicc  teachers  become  conscious  of 
ciilturf^l  differences  and  contributions,  and  then  conv^rrt 
their  knowledge  and  appreciation  into  sound  educational 
'  pratjtices. 
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A  sci  ofjilms  to  aid  tcarlwn  in  (///r//rr///^i,';v/>c*r//?c 
////<T/?m^^^/v;('<w<7<[;/fJ  prohlcnis  in  their  school 


This  human  relations  training  unit  was  originated  by  Far  West  Lahofator)  for 
I  clucational  Research  and  Development.  Oakland  Unified  School  District.  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.  University  of  California  education  extension,  and  educational 
tele\ision  station  KQHD,  It  was  originally  designed  for  teachers  and  administrators  in  \ 
multiethnic  elementarv  and  high  schools  in  the  large  urban  school  districts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  pilot  project.  Confronuiiion.  Human  Relations  Trainin}*  Unit,  w^js 
adapted  and  disseminated  by  the  Anti-Dcfanfation  League  in  1970.  The  goal  is  to  help  ^ 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel  to  anal\/e  .specific  interpersonal  race-related  problems  in 
their  own  school  and  to  propose  and  implement  solutions.  The  components  of  the  lO-hour 
unit  are  an  introductory  film,  four  ''stimulator"  films  presenting  typical  school  problems 
acted  out  In  real  students  and  teachers  (not  actors),  and  discussion  leader  training  films. 
Subjects  covered  by  the  ct)nrse  are.  Increasing  communication  and  understanding  between 
school  administration  and  the  communit\.  \\a\s  in  which  teachers'  language  offends  minority- 
group  students,  rules  dealing.^  with  dress  codes  (such  as»  dress,  hair  length,  sunglasses),  and 
classroom  confiicts. 

I  he  unit  must  be  im[)lemented  In  a  coordinator  for  the  whole  school  district.  The 
coordinator  introduces  the  program  to  school  principals  and  staffs,  organizes  groups  at  each 
school  b\  means  of  a  preview  fil.m.  trains  discussion  leaders  for  all  the  groups,  and  evaluates 
each  group.  At  each  participating  scluu)!.  teachers  meet  for  five  separate  sessions,  which 
begin  with  the  \ie\\ing  of  a  film  in  a  large  group.  For  instance,  the  second  sesNion  begins 
with  a  film  about  language  that  alienates.  A  black  student  is  shown  listening  to  a  transistor 
radio  during  class.  1'he  teacher  grimaces^  comments  "I  do  not  understand  how  \ou  people 
can  affiud  rifdios  but  do  not  bring  a  pencil  to  class."  and  threatens  to  confiscate  the.  radio 
permanently  After  watchilig  this  film,  the  group  divides  into  small  groups  of  10  for  2-hour 
discussions  of  the  issues  which  the  film  raises.  They  discuss  issues  in  their  own  school  and 
their  own  behavior    The  composition  of  the  groups  remains 'the  same  for  the  whole 

course  Discussion  group  leaders,  who  ha\e  undergone  10  hours'  training  to  prepare  to  be 
leaders,  arc  provided  with  suggestions  for  stimulating  discussion  about  each  film,  Sam[)lc 
discussion  starters  for  the  film  deal  with  the  teachers  attitude  toward  the  student's  property, 
what  IS  conveyed  by  the  teacher's  facial  expressions,  and  whjt  ''you  people"  nieans  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  studei\t.  At  the  end"t)f  the  fifth  and  final  session,  participants  and 
discussion  leaders  fill  out  evaluation  forms  on  the  group  experience. 

The  distributor  intends  that  the  small-group  staff  tliscussions  continue  after  the 
completion  of  Uic  fiumal  course.  Besides  the  immediate  awakening  to  problems  and 
retraining  of  attitudes,  the  course  can  provide  an  ongoing  pattern  of  more  open  staff 
communication  / 


SnUKCT  ARKA(S) 

ihis  training  unit  deals  with  human  relations 

INTKNOKO  1:SI:RS  AM)  BK.NKFIUIARIKS 

Intended  users  are  administrators,  teachers,  and  other 
staff  nienibors  in  multiethnic  miildle  and  high  schools, 
youth  group  and  church-group  workers,  and  [)revervicc 
trainees  in  education   I  he  product  is  also  suitable  for  use 
with  teenagers  in  secondary  school  social  studies  programs 

(;()Al,(S>>()R  PURF()SK(S) 

Participants  become  aware  of  personal  and  institutional 
attitudes  and  actions  that  arc  prejudicial  to  minority  groups 
in  their  own  Nchool  and  discuss  and  implement  sulutioi^t^ 
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that  can  im'prove  the  'Muniian  relations  climate"  of  the 
school  Another  goal  is  to  train  teachers  and  administrators 
to  be  effective  group  discussion  leaders. 

PA  n  FRNS  OF  USF 

The  five  films,  discussion  leader's  guide,  and 
coordinator's  handbook  make  up  a  complete  inservice  [or 
preservicej  training  program  that  can  be  implemented 
either  for  staff  in  a  single  school  building  or  on  a 
districtwicle  basis,  or  as  a  class  program  at  a  training 
institution  "V* 

ASSFSSMFNT  PROVISIONS 

After  viewing  films  of  simulated  problems.  p<irtici[)ants 
ihscuss  them  in  small  groups,  relate  filmed  problems  to 
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their  own  school  .situations*  and  propose  wavs  to  achie\e 
better  human  relations.  The  .'discussion  leader/guide 
suggests  ways  of  pvaluating  progress  during  the  sessions^ 
and  the  coordin«itor  s  handbook  provides  techniques  for 
assessing  the  impact  of  the  overall  training. 

TIME  RKQl  IRKMENTS  . 

lM\e  sessions  of  appro\iniatel\  2  hours  each  are 
reconmuMuleil. 


IMPLEMENTATION  FROCEDl  RES  ^ 

Discussion  leaders  are  trained  to  preside  over  groups  of 
l()  participants  to  leail  analyses, of  behavior  shown  in  the 
films,  to  relate  them  to  tboir  own  school  and  personal 
behavior.. and  to  stimulate  plans  for  iniprovmg  the  schooTs 
.treatment  of  minorit) -group  students  and  parents,  hi  a 
rei|uired  lO-hour  training  course,  discussion  leaders  unaly/e 
scenes  in  films  that  participants  will  see  and  then  role  pla\ 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  ileal  with  participants  who  may 
hinder  discussion, 

A  coordinator  introduces  the  unit  to  each  school  in  the 
ilistrict,  forms  and  schedules  groups*  recruits  and  trains 
discussion  leaders,  and  evaluates  each  group.  Consulting 
help  may  be  contracted  through  the  educational  services 
staff  of  the  I-ar  West  Laboratory. 

A  16mm  sound  film  projector  is  needed. 
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A'SSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

Despite  the  controversial  nature  of  the  films*  content, 
neither  the  laboratory  nor  the  distributor  has  received  any 
complaints.  On  the  contrary^  the  distributor  reports 
continual  enthusiasm  for  the  product  by  users. 

Claims 

Testing  of  the  participants  in  the  Far  West  l.aboratorv  s 
pilot  study  in  1968  indicated  that  the  unit  did  create 
inferest  and  awareness  of  problems  and  could  change  / 
teacher  attitudes.  The  filmed  problemYwere  juiiged  to/be 
significant  at  the  time.  However^  some  of  the  problen*  are 
now  dated  (such  as,  the  one  on  miniskirts  and  long  hair): 
those  on  race  are  understated  by  today's  standards;  there 
are  only  a  few  shuations  illustrating  the  unique  situations 
of  Spanish-heritage  and  Chicano  students.  In  some  urban 
areas»  the  language  presented  in  the  film  would' sqem  very 
mild.  Whether  attitudes^  and  behavior  actually  change 
would  soeni  to  depend  on  the  openness  and  vitality  of  the 
interpersonal  exchange  in  the  discussion  groups.  This  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  discussion 
leaders— especially  those  working  with  interracial  groups. 
So  it  appears  that  the  success  of  the  program  rests  heavily 
on  the  coordinator's  ability  to  recruit,  select  and  train 
discussion  leaders.  To  attract  participants  and  good 
disc.ussion  leaders,  the  distributor  suggests  that  inservice 
salary  credit  be  granted. 
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Rc(|uiral  Uenis 


5  films 


Discussion  leader's  guide 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


OuantiU  Needed 


C\)st  per  jteai  10 
Dollars  . 


Reptaeemeiit  Rate 
and  Cost 


I  eaeh  per  sehool  distriet      410.00  for  purehasc 

of  whole  pnekage; 
50.00  per  week  for 
rental;  25.00  for 
preview 

I  per  diseiission  leader^  Additional  leader 

guides  may  be 
purehased  at  I  ^^5 
eaeh 

I  per  coordinator 


Coordinator's  handbook 

*A  discussion  leader  is  reeoniniended  for  eaeh  group  of  10  participants 


Reusable 


Sourie  if  Dirreretu 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
'Development  4 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif:  9.4103 

Staten  Webster,  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  # 
Berkeley,  ^if.  94720,  ' 

AVAILABILIT) 

This  huntan/rel^tions  training  package  was  copyrighted  in 
1970;  copyrijmt  is  claimed  until  1981.  It  is  currently 
available  frorifKthe  distributor: 

Anti^Defamation  League 

315  Lexington  Av#*«- 

New  York,  N,Y.  10016- 
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.1//  (inalvsisoj  liicrature  Kmccmini^  the  onoisclin^ 


,    (\runsclors  nnd  other  socinl  professionals,  as  well  as  laypersons,  have  been  and  are  ' 
mcrcasinglv  concerned  with  iHe  guidance  and  counseling  needs  of  the  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups  in*our  society.  New  programs  need  to  be  implemented  and  existing  ones  revised  and 
updated.  This  publication  will  sensitize  as  well  as  activate  the  intended  audience  to  provide 
needed  services  and  help  to  this  segment  of  society. 


SIHJKCT  ARKA(S) 


Subject  aicas  will  mclude  a  rc\ie\v  of  the  litei^ature  and 
specific  programs  and  practices  relating  to  the  counseling 
*  of  muiortty  persons 

JNTKNDKI)  USKRS  ^^XM)  BKNKFK  IARIKS 

J.    Intended  users  incjude  counselors,  pupil  personnel 
*  V^workers,  graduate  students,  counselor  educators,  and 
a^uinistrative  personnel 

(;()AL(S)  OR  Pl'RP()SK(S) 
I 

The  goals  of  this  program  are.  (l)  To  review,  analyze, 
,  <ukI  draw  implications  from  the  literature  conLcrning  the 
counseling  needs  of  minority  groups  and  (-2)  to  review 
specific  programs  and  procedures  for  counseling  with 
minorities 

MATKRLALS  AND  KQl  IPMf^NT 

Ihe  price  *  1  this  product  has  not  >et  been  determined 

aI^st^rancks  and  clalms 

This  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or  ^ 
socio^econom  ic  sicreoiy pes^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

£RIC  Counseling  and  Personnel  Serviced  Information 

Center   .  « —  ' 
2108  School  of  Edlication  Building  ^ 
University  of  Michigan 
.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 

AVAILABILITY  ^  ^ 

This  monograph  will  be  available'in  September  1^$>7S 
from: 
ERIC/CAPS  » 

2108  School  of  Education  Building  ^ 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48104 

^  ' 

Shortly  after  publication,  EJff^  microfiche  and  paper 
copies  will  be  available  frosi^'* 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

P.O.  Box  m  ; 

Arlington,  Va.  JpriO* 
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OVERVIEW 


\hK^  I  Ll  I  \  VI  miAM)l  \.||ll.LI?\R|)^  > 
Aniciicaij  IVisoniiol  atui  CiuulaiKV  Assoc1aiu»n 


and      MA  in'  LOU  KAXDOUK 
^         NatioiLiy  nshtute  o(  l'iluca(ioi) 


SiiKc  tho  passasic  oi  title  l\  ^jl  the  I  iHKaltiUi  Anieiulments  ot 

UKiiMviHi;  uuiuKms  "^'uI^  Vihuatuis  'ha\c  hcon  aualv/inj*  sc\ 
thsiTunmation  itt  etliualii>ii  arul  ilc\clupnig  methods  to  vjhniniate  u. 
With  M»ino  auNWots  now  iifhrtiuh  tikrc  i\  a  nooil  to  aloil  all  oihicatiu^' 
atui  i^lher  Miitufiwant  ijtilts  to  the  phoiiomcna  ol  diNc^'iiinmatioji 
attti  to  pftAidc  them  wiy^^^s ouiccn  thai  can  he  used  tt>  u\oiyn/o 
atul  n\etcome  the  desiiuctue  >on^e(|ueIke^  ol  the  explicit  and 
tmphtii  se\  it>le  Nic!e«M\pinu  \v<njfh^nils  uoaK  and.  tliereloie.  tho 
lues  ot  siudeuts,  *  .  .  .  '  < 

•  Ihe  liteiature  n\  ncx  diN<.uiuiiiati«»tCpi/»\hloN  a  ile\v.iiptit»h  o{  the 
turieni  lole  oi  the  uoniaii^^n  sywi«;l\\  he^hiNtoi).  and  how  n  is- 
ch.i!Ji!Uii!  h  aKo  K"\ealN  that  lofe  steieot^ pinji.  no\  hi  is.  aiul  se\ 
thsv.rnuinaiion  ha\e  (heli  lapiouts  deC'p  in 4 heX\klel>  liohrhehel  that 
i:rrlsMionld  >pcnd  then  adnit  lives  opK  as  w  i\eOnd  nioihefN  whose 
hiuiikial  necils  will  he  taken  caie  o|  In  hushaudv  fins  role  nuulel 
alters  the  soK'^oiicepi  o|  uirh  ,ukI  women  In  hinituiii  then 
*  |K'Kopiiwh  o(  what  [s  vojnideied  "appiopnnle  '  Jo  do  let'aulless  o| 
ihen  real  ahilnies  anil  mtoKsts 

lk\ause  Mi  lias  >k(Ci»tvpcd  pcKcptioh,  h's\.^  jinK  and- \t>nii'^ 
^\wntteii  lu\v'  Keen  sell  niotuatcil  «ti  eikouiafCd  in  edikatius  to 
iuakc  h'UL'-i.niLic  plai»N  in  T»fdei  <  ty  ^ dc\e!ujy  oni«oin^  v.aieeis 
.Uil^KiuIeiit  ttt  possd>k*  latci  ituiMal  v«r  paienlal  statns/Ihe  trailed) 
,  In  iliai  the  (  tntleiella  aK^kM\pc\  h\nii!  luppth  <.\ei  altei  with  hrrle 
heed  «>>  deNiie  t*»  woik  hojis  liule  resenihlance  Jo  the  siaitstjt.al 
icahl\  ^ 

Ihr  XuKMuait  utiHM!i  t«t  tlu'  Vi''i)\  is  a  peisotj  \\\{o  wmk^ 
iMilside  the  Immuo  ( 1^  \c.iis  n  sho  u-niains  sihi»le  ainl  I*^  \eais  o\en  it* 
she  numesi  -h^:  mmn  he  dn<»Ked  (the  duoKo  !ate  has  risen  Iti^J 
pei^oni  sMke  and  is  still  chnihin^i).  In  di\ided  lanulies  she  is 

UsualK  responsible  loi^ihe  Jiddien  and  ^he  ina\  hnd  child  suppt»il 
to  he  iKMih  ii'siiK'Msieni  I  nutlK  uhcihoj  she  is  siiijlerTTJtrvued,  oi 
divoi^eil  she  w/ll ^iSi.o\e)  that  she  will  h\c  ^^n;^^r  than  niosrviien 
and  ts  hkel>  to  inui  l^or^^H  aninitt?  (he.Uvo  ihndsol  the  eldei|i<q>oni 
^'bh'^Mto  ui  »fue){  .  V 


<>l  flu    S\  X  i.fihdUi^  in  tfUlJilfht   ( fppi'UtOirtU  \  Ph»fit  f  ill 

/ '*n  /\>ifhi  itff ,  /  tlunith^hi!  [w  uidfi  lu  thi  I  dncaii'^ft  and 

\\'n}k   (tt>*ttp  at   tlh     \afi"*ral ^ln\tUi^tt  hlurathUL 

I 

\\'a\Ui*m  ft  hi  ,        M  , 

  ^         .  .         .  N 


01  the  5d  pVicent  ol  Ainetuan  woiikmi  lytwee/Tthe  ages  ol  18 
and  (»5  who  are  in  the  lahoi  loae.  the  ina|orit\-afe  locked  into  jobs 
such  as  Jerical  help  (.>5.2  percent)*  and  ser\ice*  woil^eis  (\{\X\ 
|X'r<.enn  snch  as  heautuian  and  waitiess,  01  all  worRinii  wiuneii, 
onl\  15  perc-ent  are  prolessional  \^imien  and  tliiee  out  ol  lour  ol 
the.se  are  eithei  leaclieis  or  nnrses4  l.\eii  in  the  piolessuinal  aiea  the 
k»hs  ,ne  not  on  a  caicer  laddei/hor  evniiple.  although  to  peicenl  ol 
all  clenientar>  and  secondary  teachers  are  woiiieiK  less  than  I 
percent  of  the  school  supeiuitendetils  are  wotiieiK  Additionally,  even 
\Vhen  a  wonian  works  at  the  same  |oh  us  a  man  she  can  expet^  tt> 
'  make  less  im>t\e\  lor  the  same  woik.  v 


I  ducators  must  hegin  to  examine  and  to  assess  their  lole  rn  the 
reinloicenienl  process  that  ignoiesoi  nnmnn/es  lull  deU\lopmenl  «>l 
a  gnl's  poientifil.  Methods  must  be  de\eh>ped  to  assist  gliK  and 
women  to  e^xploie  wideK  and  to  assess^'jheir  edltcaln^llal  and  caieer 
^plaits  based  on  abihties'aud  mteusis  hithei  than  lesttictu.  sex  it)le 
steieotv  pes  * 

Wiiat  miM  he  ^i-niph,isi/ed  repealedl)  ts  that  present  sex  lole 
steicoi\pes  ;t  seiioiis  ihssenue  nut  «»nl\  tugirksand  wviinen,  but 
also  to  our  sovkM\  as  a  whole.  Ik\aitse  teniales  lia\e  not  been 
ilhiwed.  oi  encvHuaged,  to  sek\t  hi»m  all  o|  ,»he  possible  societal 
nJoC  MKjctA  has  imt  bet!n  able  tu  revci\e'  the  lull  benelit  ol 
women's  potentiah «      ,  ,  *  * 

Ke>s  to  n'h^rt^'vstaikhng  the  blocking  processes  ol  sex  role 
sieiciitvping  anH  diK^nmination  m. eilucatioiK  and  in  sociel>v  aie» 
neeiled  in  oidei  [o  lenuue  those  blocks  and  alU»\\  the  cieaH\e 
abihiies  m  women  lo  he  expressed  aikl  used,  dnls  and  wonleI^e^on 
those  Willi  ilk"  Inglul^t  education  Jia\e  been  alK»wed  and  encouiaged 
to  view  thenisebes  as  piepaitng  Um  essentialK  satellite  tole.  1  his 
lole  pLkCs  them  in  a  sec<»ndat\  postiit»n,  as*  an  ailiimcl  niul 
liomcinakei  lor  the  male  breadwinner.  II  is  tune  lor  edncatois  to 
coiive\  I'o  the  Ainericaii  gill  and  woman  thai  ii,is  appiopriate  bir  her 
1*4  achune,  indepeiKkMil  ol  possible^maiHal.oi  paiental  status!  and 
that  I  allies  than  accepting  a  scx'-b'ast'd  liin'Uaiion  she  must  begin  t«» 
<|ik>u»tu  ilntsc  who  c\|Hil  Ikt  iti  ailapl  to  an  undeiachievuiu. 
setoihkin  status  as  a  hie  pattern.  ^    ,  ^ 

Mieakjn7*^TnT>igh  the  sc\  ii)k  batncis  and  eidatgtnij  the  *-aieei 
i:'ia!*^ud  upiu»ns  ol  imls  and  women  ma\.  be  ih*.  m»»st  impottant 
o«n!ul^iiIU'ii  piaUilioiicis  (.alt  picvciitlv  uiake  h>  a  ,!j;trrs  edu^atn»n 


.  UWunen  ihA\  lepteseitt  "^3  pei^eiii  ol  the  t^^tal  poptflaiion  m  the 
lulled  Sjaies  I  ndA>.ippiecian«»ii  ol  then  talents  a^^^noies  then 
abt)ities  and  wastes >^»enoimous  icsyui^es  ol  human  oneig\.  In 
K\umintAii  of  this  dilemma,  the  \at(onal  bfVinMK\*^»l  I  dti*.an<»n  has 
de\elop^*d  a  ^eik's  of  pmduvis  help  eduvattus*  mkieistand  the 
*nnK  t}>4^»ns  ol  tlu'^  fH^oblem. 
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rnesN  actMtics 

.KJii'ii  li  K\il  piMuu'Hs  is  to  i^uu/'  Iho  rVu  Won!  Iahuiattu\  (oi 
1  jiliK.U.otuil  Kt's^auji  aiul  Dcuiopnuiu  iS.»Ii  l  ialKisx.!).  (  alttoitiial. 
iu    ^»»ujuiu         vvuli    tl4<.\  Si.ntl»»ul   ( t  ulcj    |in    Kcsc.iK'h  jikI 

ntifnbc!  ul  nliih  Jc.ilifti!  with  s.uiiHis  .upc^. K  oi  \\k  piuhlcni.  Ihuv 
t finis  do.if  c\Juss\oK  wtlh  jw.iumk'ss  .nid  sonMli\il>  in  se\  role 
>fcKv»i\pini;  l\ni  fho  /V.»/.u.'A  .St  \  /v'/i  Sunan  pmsi  m 
Vi//.N'/s  ffioso  ?i1fTv.  tlotn«>»sU.iU'  spoulu  ins'tjiuVs  llic  noi!.ili\c 
ottects  oi  so\  h^ic  s!cK'oi\ pine.  \\\  \ie\vuii:  ,iikI  iIixusmuj:  fliosc 
liliiiN  \tiHloiU\  anJ  ICkIici^  Iv^ni  Ji<)  vsl.ibhsli  a  li.uiK'work  Ini 
inlcrpiouiie  hohaxhu  \iN-a  \  \s  nc\  biases. 

I  he  inatuic  wntjunt  looiitcriui:  oJiKatioii  oi  woik  also  ncovK 
^voj!  irifti'tinoil  suppoir  |  Ik*  mcrcascd  dixorcc  ralo.  lalor  age 
fturtn^ios,  jiiihI  \\t»i!tjy\  hcielijcnal  a\\arciK>s  Iutsl^I  as  av 
tii'k'pcMJcy*   IT  Ji\ ul  1  il  h  r»c  L'K'all\    iiuix\jw4  Ihc^  auiubcis 

.;*•'/  *hi  K  ill  7  ir  /A  riJ  uati.  lul  h».\olopmcvl  (  vutA. 

Nowtjiiii  Ma^^sachuscttsi  is^i  iinahiable  aulV*  (.i)nnsclois 
with  iIk'sc  wiM.iKMK  and  to  ihc  \vonKMi  tllCIn^L'l\e^^ 

Ki\o^ni/tiiii!  liu' rjh,»ifHi!\  oi  the  p!«»idcni  «»no  l.^m  soo  Ihdl  while' 
iho  oM.lnii*  Nll^t  jHhkfs  pV  vule'a  fOahiabk*  aiuf  nee dW  Nei\KO 
fhr\  .iro  Moi  cTj<>.ij;h  ^lV\eloj2in»j  Nil  .kti\i!ies.  \\liuh  will  make  a 
Imihc!  o>hmbriii,*ii,  iiK'hiik'  usearJi  heni^vhnie  Tn  ihe  \\onicn\. 
kescaKh  I'lotMani  nUioil^^oat  rho  NIL  ^ 

I  ho  Ltiiieii!  iiTidcistatKlni!!  t»l  how  ^nK  atui  Witnien  no^v  expiess 
then  hlucveinoftt  lU'etK  nKlho\'^the\  mtiid  e\piessjh<^^n  is  bcnii; 
sf^uhed  b\  kW  Wonyj-A VKcseaKh  prfJ^rani    VlueuMnont  lolcs  aie 
toiKC|^iuali/ed  .iTttjlKxl  ajul  nM^\j   Dnccl  a^hio^^'iiv^il  rcipmcs 
IKisttiis      a^i  m  an  as^euive  w*r  on  then  own  i>eliall  U»  hnthoi 
ihen  own  ^aicoi  lmjK  lor  eVaniple 'oc^upaiional  loles  ^svkdU'd 
with  diK*U  a*.htc\ciuoiii  .J[-  Mir^con.  iriKkdnvei)i\{iul  pohlKian.  f  hen 
se\  asMKiakvl  ^viili  il.v ^c'v^ upalii»n\  ^  nnaM«**'*lv  uial^i^iidnevi. 
\kaiioas  a^iiic vcuicur  lo^A.  au'  vThabhutt.  VKilitahUi!.  .uul  ba».kuj)^' 
rnlcs.  i  Nanipk'^  "t  -  ^aipfiiional  Tolcs  l\-sM^^u\wk  wah  this  nuuk 
luiise  and  sCvictarx.  IIkso  lolcsare  an  cMens^ui  »'^l,tlk'  wile  n  othci 
.role  in  the  tati.iis  wiuvli  k.piiies  ntntuiing^  Ia'< dilating  bcluivtor  in 
which   Klue^enient  iu\d^  ate  saljstied  \K-aii*«Mv   ihwuijih  ilk 
avliie\einen?  ot  oiheis 
Sn*.^  human  'i  it., 
well  t .  ill-  vtip  iv  ii .  ! 
ideal  wol^ld  be  l^i 


p.  . 


V  1*^^^  diU\  tl>  as 

>«'fh  Ni^\e\  ii>"fK*abh'  tU  use  eilhe^  ni^»de 


.Ih  du  abjhlv  I. 


dependijfg  on  the  silnuliDn.  but       on  ihe  sc\  idIc.  Ihe  Women's 

Koscaieh  l^ro.maln  is  in  ihc  process   d  dc\cJoping  Ci,)ncc|itiial 

linnicwniks  iWedcd  lo '  nndorpiii  a  i.ew  undcisiandinu  ihnl  will 

^.Mkinnago  and  enable  gnLs  and  bo>s.  wiiineh  und  men  lo  cxpfess 

direct  or  indiKxt  achic\cni;ui  aspiralK)nN.  ALlue\cnioni  will  depend 

on  indtMdiial  needs  and  uixiinistaikcs.  but  not  on  son  ioIcs. 

« 

A  tnrihei/Nll  ojloil  is  beiiiii  made  ihroni'li  television  a  powcilul  * 
li»ue  which  KMchcN  millions  of'tMiildren  and  the  sii»nilicani  adiills'in 
then  lues  it)  Expand  caieer  awaieness  by  adducing  the  ncgylixc 
..onscipicnccs  .ol   sex   and  race  roles.    The  Tchvishn  \\i)\*cr 
[wanness  Praurt  cuiicntl.V' nndei,  devekipmenf  wd!  alleiii|)i.(o 
show  thai  ijueuMs  and  occup;llional  loles  are  not  sex  linked  and 
thai  jieneiaf  inlercMs  which  cluldicii  have  could  pntcnlialK.  bo  ' 
lianskiled  to  occupational  loles  nMa'hroader  war^ban'is  cmrcnil\ 
done.  Ihe  Nil  ell^rl  in  iliisarea  is  \ci>  iniporlaiit. because  it  ulih/cs 
a  medium  whkh  thildien  watch  with  iwjercst  and  re^sjieci  even 
beloie  ihe>  enter  s\liool.  Ihc  ror<.es'*tlKit  ^lK^po girls'  career  intercsi.s 
and  .t'spllatIon^  licgin  carl\  and  Lome  lionr-nianN  sides/ 1 elevision 
tan  be  used  piftdtktuelv  to  cgunlcr^Ki  the  liaditk)nal  stereol\pes  ',^ 
V   and  piLViiji  new  .-ilternatives  ^  • 

Jhe  supposing  matefulssvnd  autiMHes  iw  this  ell<iit.  ;Jnch  as  ihc 
Panrfl^und  lcadur^(hiuW\y\\\\  the  cjDmmnuiK  ontieach  acltviii',^' 
lelkM  the  importance  ol  convevnig  the  same  mliUin;itioiHt/parv*nis 
:  and  'sukud  perMniiiel  m  older 'to  reitdorce  the  luV*-'^'  joit  change  in  \ 
thildren'vconcep!.  •    ./  *  \  ,  \vt 

Nil.  and  spccilically  ll,ie  i;dncarnTn  anj^r\\Vor.I<  Group  unji  ihc 
Women's, Kcsearcli  Piogiam' wiihtii  MU.  atvi'i  woiking  to  cany  out* 
*iheii  inaudat'c  '*io  avsuie.all  indi\'fduals  an  Cipial  opportuhiiy  it)' 
leceivc  afi  cducaiit»n  ol  high  ?|nahl\  leg.lrdless  ^^1  i;ace.  \'(dof.  * 
tehgiiuk  sex,  nanonal  oiigiij|^or  sociaVcly^s  "  -    .  '  ^ 

'  ■ '        ■"   ^     >■    •      '  ^  • 

,  Coonlination  and  coinmunicntioir  '* 

h»  wofiiUtVioii  d  tjie  ettcLts  oi  the  JSII  leseHuli  anil  dewlopmenl 
.ktiviiiev  ^tie'  to  Jk"  *kmg  laslinii,  .in  oiigon^^"  social/ political 
,  i<,kiUi»nsiap  helween  national  and  Iol^I  k'\els  iiiust  be  ik'\oloped.  It 
is  tkM!  -dial  yicsc  ct toils  to  t'nd  sex  disLiinmia^ion  wdl  havi^ 
sigiiiikanl  fmp.kt  oid\  il  both  lliose  with  the  powcv  4o  uistrtuleX 
c^hange  as  v^lUas  iht>sL'  working  aLli\el\  with  students  have  the 
'  iidonnafwoii 'and  prtkcdiircs  llie\  Mieed  to  move  loiwaul.' I*or 
piooi.ijJ  lu  ha\L\widespre.!d  nnpav.l.\ommnnk  aiion  ot  the  reseauli. 
lUKhiii's  .iiu]  lhL<  poigiain  iitaU'iiaK  luiist  be  disseinma led  widely. 
lhi>^r<//(/A>tri\  .1  bei»iiiuHig \le[)  m  that  direct  it  »ii       ,  ' ' 
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1//  cxammatum  n)  laws  ^<)\rrnin\»  ajjinfiattvc  m  tian 
»  pn^^ranis  on  st  \  (liSLTimination  ,>n  iunifnis 


iradition.il  sex  discrimination  on  college  and  university  campuses  is  coming  to  a  h<ilt 
Recent  Federal  Affirmative  Action  requirements  call  for  the  development  of  procedures  to 
promote  and    insure  the  equitable  treatment  of  faculty  and  staff  women  in  employment  and 
pr-omotion  to  provide  them  with  fair  representation  in  all  aspects  of  campus  activities  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  Nation  s  collegci  and  universities  are  affected  by  the  Federal 
Affirmative  Action  Program  and  are  threatened  with  loss  of  Federal  funds  for  failure  to 
comply    This  report  examines  the  current  laws  governing  affirmative  action  programs  and  sex 
discrmimation  on  campus,  and  describes  the  approaches  universitites  and  colleges  have  taken 
to  comply  viith  the  la\*s 


MS) 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


SI  BJECT  akf: 

C  urrenl  attirnuitivc  .ilHom  progran.s  and  sex 
discrmimation  are  cxanuncd  in  this  report 
« 

INTFNUEI)  I  SKKS  \M)  BKNKFK  lARIKS 

I  his  monograph  is  designed  primarily  for  State  and 
Federal  .igencies   insliliitions  ot  higher  <'iluvation. 
poliLvmakers  and  dci^iMonniakers  Loneerned  with  sex 
disc nniinalh>n  aiul  poluies  clini inciting  disL  rini  inat.'on  in 
their  mstllutions  »»r  agencies 

<,<)\|  (St  OR  Vi  RP(>Sh(S> 

I  Ills  4^  [\ii:e  monograph  uas  planncil  onginalK  as  a 
lileiatiire  u•Mev^  t<uindatu'n  ioi  researc hers. '^hcrchv  saving 
tficm  time  tn  reviewing  the  attirniativ e,  ac tu>n  issue,  and 
[McsLnrini:  tiuni  \.^lth  the  basic  Licts  concerning  these  issues 
sn  that  thev  etiuUl  expand  and  develop  then  own  [Hogranis 
I  his  imumgiaj-h  also  serves  .is  a  guide  tot  adnunistrators  in 
(.ievciopiMi:  thrir  peisnnncl  [H>licies 

\SSl  R  \N(  hS  \M)  t  I  AIMS 

I  his  ninnocraph  ua^  used  in  il isl iissmn ^  at  (>heihn 
(  ollcce  vsitf^  adniu^istralors.  tacultv    and  students    it  uas 
judged  the  mo^t  conipiehensuc  survev  ot  IWie  issue  at  that 
tiniL  tiMin  l^oth  a  leuai  si.,iul[Mvinl  and  in  rerins  t)t  a 
pr.utiL.il  .u>;^lt^aiion  nt  the  lavs 
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GIRLS  AT  ^2 
(PART  OF  THE  ROl  E  OF  WOMEN 
IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  PROJECT) 


(sirls  ai  12  IS  a  12  hour,  unstagcd  Jocumcntan  film  (  K>nini.  color)  about  three 
>oiiiij!  iViends    Diane.  Mar\  Ann.  and  Laura  /-sioing' ahout  their  dail>  li\es  in  a  small 
nuluNtnal  eits  just  outsiUu  Boston,  The  t'oeus  is  on  their  transition  into  adolescence,  includiriii 
the  man\  complex  inlluenccs  at  home,  school,  and  in  i'»eir  peer  group  that  are  shaping  the 
.girls'  ulenlities  as  women  and  their  evpectatloivs  ahout  the  luturcO  Despite  the  girls'  clear 
energies  and  abilities,  the  o\crriding  pre-.surcs  call  Tor  them  to  be  prett\.  popular,  and 
^cuptuallv)  married  Careers  are  secondar).  e\en  though  people  in  the' film  recogni/e  that 
rcJities  and  opportunities  forewomen  art*  changing  fast  ^ 

ihe  film  is  aimed 'primari!\  at  lOlh  .  Nth  ,  and  ^th  grade  students.  It  also  has  \side 
appeal  and  man\  applicat/ons  for  adult  ai-dieiices  Its  jiiimarv  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  increase  addience  understanding  of  the  \\a>  the  socialization  process  occurs 
Oc  .  Ihe  ua>s  culMral  e^ pect^jtions  about  adulthood,  -manhood."'  and  "womanhood"  are 
passed  on)  and  the  impact  that  socialization  patterns,  particular!)  sex  role  stereots ping,  can 
have  on  men's  and  women's  lues  and  career  choices  These  insights  can  help  high  .school 
students  to  become  more  realistic  and  more  Lreati\e  in  making  decisions  for  their  rutMres\ 

Curriculum  materials  to  accompau)  the  filn!  h.ne  been  lunded  In  the  bordj'oundation 
Ihesc  mtlude*  I /vM<7/c\.  short  filmed  inter\iews  with  n\e  women  who  plav  a  rokvin  the  girls* 
Ir.es.  a  teacher's  guide  suggesting  way^  to  work  with  tlie  film  and  I Vi:m7/cs  in  a  \afiet\  of 
classroom  situations  and  course  contexts,  ami  a  studJnt  resource  hook,  including  acti\ities. 
biNiograpln.  and  filmographv  to  help  student,  further  explore  film^relatcd  issues^ 

Ihe  film  and  accompaiAmg  resources  are  the  first  cuiriculum  unit  in  a  proposed  10 
unit  film  h.ised  semester  high  school  course  exploring  turning  points  and  critical  stages  in 
^uaiicn  s  lives 


SUUKC'I  \RKA(.S) 

I  he  film  ma>  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  niiniccHirsc  in  a 
v.ifictv  o|  subiect  areas  i»r  can  be  integrated  int.)  a  lange 
ol  ongoinj;  courses  m  sa^.h  areas  as  s(»cial  studies.  Lnglis4i. 
iuimanmes.  hialth.  li»»nK  cct»nomics.  W()meirs  studies, 
guidance,  film,  and  tcaJiti'  training  Since  ll;e  film  is  tvp^n 
ended  and  has  .m  u!eii1it\  both  as  art  and  as  prinuirv 
M)urceSnatcri.d.  it  Knis  itsdl  U\  llexible  use 

iMIvNOhl)  ISKRS  lU'NKFK  I  VRIKS 

Ihe  film  IS  .iimeci  primariK  at  luth  .  I  Ith  .  and  12th 
i!Mi!e   ttidcfUs  It  is  be  me  used  in  classrooms  with  dilfenng 
raciil  ethnii    uui  economic  backgi«uwu|s  Aithcuigh 
<kvel'tped  lor  hii^li  schools  \\  Is  .dso  wkKK  used  b\  adult 
.ntilic»Kcs  inchidini'  p  iri-nt  Lr^iips  and  PI  \     women  s 
gi«»u[>s        colk-jcs.  pro|eNvit»nals  workini!  m  iruuLinvc 
stHi.d  s^r'.icc    an<l  rdricition.  career  placcjnent  liinis 
ii^r  iiiis  tomniunil  .  lkmi^s    muI  Jiurv^h  <ismh  udons,  .ind 
Sl.ih  ikparlnKHK  <»t  tdrKalion  parhc'n^iriv  unncJiluni  .md 
resource.  <h\Mons 

IS)  OK  PI  RPOSImSp 

I  Ik  pruifjiv  p!aJ>n^^  i.      h,  ip  .uf^.h's^i.nis  hhuu 
cfitk  d  st       I!)  'i^fjuns       \  \o  xhM  \\h  \  niis:lil  In  lmh  !*> 
m,ik^  rn<«i<   r-l.'dft.  d  irt.^fv.s  .ij  v  ru^ji  p4'ints  m  iik  i"  ^^\\\\ 
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yiOih^v  goals  are  (  I  )  W-,  pri)Mde  teachers  and  students 
with  a  shared,  repeatable  bodv  of  primar>  .source  material 
of  an  involving  nature.  (2)  to  provide  much  needed 
t.caching  materials  at  the  high  school  level  relating  to 
women's  issues,  and  (3)  to  help  tc.ichers  and  students 
consider  value  laden  issues  relating  to  men*s  and  women's 
roles  so  that'dilfering  points  of  view  would  be 
.leknowledged  and  respected,  and  subjective  feelings  and 
attitudes  could  be  shared  vvithout  infringement  of  privac>. 

I'VTTKRNS  OF  I  .SE 

Alih<)iigh  the  lllni  is  intended  eventuallv  to  be  part  a 
larger  filiii  based  high  school  curriculum,  it  nia>  be  put  to 
a  wide  varietv  of  iises   It  can  stand  alone,  it  can  be  shown 
to  p.irents  and  other  adult  groups,  and  it  can  be  used  for 
teacher  iraining  lor  a  niinieouise.  lor  example,  in  sex  rokv 
socialization  of  adolescents  {  I  he*  accompanv  ing,  l  ord 
funded  curriculuiif  resources  piovide  lor  a  miiiKouise  on 
^he  sex  role  sociali/atnui  cd  adoksecnts.  particulaiK 
.i<I"kscent  girls  )  It  can  be  integrated  into  .i  range  ol 
i'ni'oing  courses  at  in>th  the  high  sehool  and  college  levels 
in  such  aieas  as  soual  studies.  I  njilish.  humanities,  home 
e^MnoniKs.  women's  studies,  jjuidaiue.  and  Illni 

I  lie  film  is  not  didactic  but  is  more  a  bi  ni  t>f  stMiue 
inau  rial  that  raises  issues  and  questnwis  without  pc^sinj:! 
^ '!iili.»r?s    Mils  ofKiieiuktl  ijualitv  allows  mdivuiu.d 
U  ic  hi  rs  .ind  classes  (o  stait  with  dilleriHi:  ^<»iKerns  arhl 
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carrv  tlicir  Hivcstigalu>ns  hi  Uitfcrent  Jircclions  with 
\«ir\ing  degrees  oi  cpmp\c\i{\.  lor  example,  in  some 
classroom  sitiiations.  the  teacher  or  leader  nii^ht  use  the 
film  to  start  discussion  about  sv)ciali/atn)n  processes  in 
students'  own  lives,  a  lorm  of  consciousness  raising  In 
another  situation,  the  film  might  he  source  material  ti)r  a 
class  stud\ing  sex-role  socialization  or  ps\cholog\  of 
w()nien  In  addition.  inan\  teachers  have  felt  that  their 
sUidents  learn  a  new  form  of  "literacv"  in  learning  to  see 
the  suhtle  socialization  prv)cesses  that  the  film  explores 
The  film  is  a  resource  which  can  work  h\  itself  or  in 
comhinatson  with  other  materials  and  discussion  to  energize 
man\  different  kinds  oi  learning,  ranging  from 
consciousness  raising  to  substantive  inquirv  in  the  dirOi.  <  « 
of  a  tormal  tljscipline    The  possibilities  are  as  Ir^Mtlesv  <i^ 
the  energv  and  imaghiation  of  teacheirs  and  students  who 
participate 


ASSKSSMFAT  PROVISIONS 

I  \aluatu»n  »»f  a  traJitiiiiial  kind  is  currcntlv  bcvmul  the 
^^.^lpt  uf  this  prt»)cct  ttir  two  reasons  l  irst.  the  film  and 
accompanviiig  nutterials  are  designed  to  help  students 
explore  questions  of  personal  values  Increased  awareness 
/and  attitudinal  change  are  slow  to  appear  and  difficult  to 
aNs^ss' prcct>cl>   It  Is  cvwu  nuirc  difficult  tt^^pinpoint  the 
cause  o(  such  chaiigc  because  heightened  social 
^nnschuisncNs  Is  *iceck  rated  b\  the  mass  media  and  tlu 
larticj^  c*»niniuiiit^  as  vvcll  as  b\  peers.  fanHlic^i.  seluuds. 
indiMijual  research,  aiul  experience   Second,  the  tiverail 
design  tif  the  eurneuluiii  is  nu>dular  Scparare  films  ean  be 
tiirued  Xo  an>  number  oi  uses    Icaehers  and  their  elasses 
All!  gt>  in  nianv  diftereut  direetmns  fn>ni  the  eomnuMi  start 
priJUileii.  aUil  the  guais.  puteutial  behavi(»ral  tiut  i*nies.  .itid 
enteria  tuT  sueeess  A  ill  v.irv   C\ 'nseeiuentlv  teaehers  will 
want  tu  tiefiae  their  tnvn  sp^eifie  el<issrtK»ni  nbjeetives  .uid 
methods  of  evaluation  at  this  staec 


TIMK  RKQl  IRKMFATS 
Refer  to    Patterns  ot  I  si. 


IMPLKMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

I  he  film  di)es  not  require  an\  special  equipment  or 
facilities  beyond  the  \i5ie  of  a  lOmin  projector.  The  only 
'organizational  requirements  would  be  the  adaptation  of  the 
product  into  the  normal  classroom  schedule.  Although  no 
formal  teacher  training  is  necessary,  both  a  teacher's 
guide^hill  a  student  resource  book  will  be  available  in 
the  future  for  better  implementation  of  the  film. 

Althi)ugh  the  issues  in  the  film  involve  both  boys  iuid 
girls,  some  teachers  have  encountered  initial  mixed 
reactions  in  u.sing  this  produ^^t  with  bovs  Particularly  in 
classes  o(  younger  students,  boys  ma\  be  defensive,  having 
heard  just  enough  about  '*vvomen  s  lib"  to  consider  women 
as  the  enenu    Fhe  topic  that  the  class  is  considering  is 
socialization  and  life  at  12.  although  the  focus  is  on 
socializatioir  of  girls,  the  topic  can  be  preseiite\)  as  one 
which  affects  both^sexes,  ^ 

Person ncj  Required  for  Product  Adopt ion.and  Iniplcnientation 

A  classrooni  teachcY  with  knowledge  of  lOmni 
projector/audiovisual  equipificnt  is  all  that  is  reijuired.  The 
tcaehcr  requires  no  special  training  to  present  the  fifm  to 
the  class 

VSSL  RANC  ES  AM)  CLAIMS 

rile  information  gathered  from  pilot  trial  and  subsequent 
use  in  seven  Boston  area  schools  indicates  that  the 
materials  ean  stand  ak)nc  in  the  hands  of  a  eoinpelent* 
teaeher  and  can  be  sueecssfullv  implemented  without 
adilitional  aid  bcvond  that  given  in  the  teaeher "s  guide. 
The  film  was  designed  to  cliniin<ite  aii\  form  of  soeial  bias, 
cthnie  or  sexual  stcrcotvping,  and  ina|>propriatencss  of 
eontent    The  developers  have  not  received  anv  reports  of 
harm  associated  with  the  use  of  this  product.  The  film  and 
support  »iiaterials  liavc  evoked  from  students  and  teaehers 
the  desired  positive  response    The  film  has  been  used 
satisfactorily*  In  a  large  number  of  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  organizations  without  devedoper  assistance. 
Although  the  film  portravs  three  12-year-old  Caucasian 
girls  in  a  middle  class,  industrial  citv  adiJiceiit  to  Jioston. 
the  socialization  issues  posed  are  relevant  to  all  races  and 
to  both  sexes 
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MA  lERlALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qaantit\  NccdctI 


(krh  ,it  12  i  \  tmi\\  stniiiil.  volor  >0  nnn  i 
fifn) ) 

Icaehcr's  guklc  (oplioriah     v  I 

Sludcin  resource  btuik  (optional)         '  1  per  2  sliulenls 


DEVELOBER/AUTHOR: 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 
55  Chapel  Si, 
Newton,  Ma$s.  02160 

/ 

Adeline  Naiman,  F^bject  Director 
Joyce  Chopra,  Producer/Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  teacheryguide  and  student  resource  book  are  in 
*the  final  stage/of  production  and  will  be  available  in  fall 
1975  under  BlX:  copyright.  Copyright  for  the  film  was 
authorized  hi  1974  to  cover  the  period  of  development, 
test»  and  e/aiuation.  It  expires  April  30,  1976.  The  film  is 
available  Irom: 

EDC  pistribution  Center 

39  Cfiapel  St, 

NeWton,  Mass.  02160 


/ 


Cost  per  Item  in 
^  Dollars 

25  ()()( rental) 
Not  determined 
N\)t  detcVnnned 

\ 


Ueplaceriient  Kate 
and  C  ost 

Reusahle 


Reusable 

Consumable  each 
time  product  is  used 
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Source  il  Ditfcrent 
from  Distributor 
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PARENT  STUDENT  HANDBOOK  ON  SEX 
BIAS  AND  STEREOTYPING 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  PLANS 
(A  PRODUCT  OFCPSS.  THE  CAREER 
PLANNING  SUPPORT  SYSTEM) 


A  resource  for  parents  of  high  school  students  on 
teehnuiues  for  helpuii^  their  children  become  aware 
of  sex  Has  in  the  career  world 


I1ic  Parent  Siudeni  Handbook  (m^Sex  lhas  and  Stereotyping,  ImplKUtions  for  Career  Plans 
will  pri)\klc  a  resource  for  p<irenis  of  high  school  siudenis.  Research  has  ^houn  that  parents 
are  v<^\  tiifluential  in  the  developwient  of  the  career  aspirations  of  their  children.  The 
handbook  will  give  p<irents  infornKition  about  sex  bras  «uid  stereotyping,  «is  well  as  possible 
techniques  for  helping  to  counteract  their  effects.  Among  thcni  i>  helping  their  children 
become  aware  of  the  per\<isi\eness  of  sex  bras  and  stereotyping  in  the  career  world.  School 
pcrsitnne!  *nia>  drstribute  the  handbook  to  p<irerits  for  their  own  u,se  or  employ  rt  as  the  basis 
!i>r  discussron  groups  Parents  are  the  intended  audience,  T'he  individual  reads  the 
infi>rniat'u>n  and  is  given  sugge,stu>ns  for  possible  activities  in\ol\ing  the  students,  the  sclu)ol, 
and  the  coinnuinitv 


SI  BJECT  ARKA(S) 
Careers,  counseling. 

Product  topics  include  Probability  that  children  (both 
sons  and  daughters)  will  work,  status  ot  w'onien  in  the 
work  world  (past,  present,  .ind  future),  importance  of 
parents  as  "  signiticant  others,"  socialization  practices  that 
can  lead  to  se\  bias  and  stereotyping,  activities  for  further 
unoKcinenl  in  the  topic *area,  and  a  bibliography 

INTKNDKI)  rSKR,S  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

I  he  r;Mige  of  potential  ujfcrs  is  extremely  broad.  F*arenls 
of  high  school  students,  pairnts  of  children  who  will  be 
high  schiu>l  students,  and  pei)p!e  whi)  intend  to  become 
parents   Ihe  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  students  who 
will  benetil  b\  becoming  aware  of  the  wide  range  of 
options  available  to  tkem  as  the\  are  making  iheir  career 
plans  \ 

(;OAL(,S)  OR  PI  RI>()SK(S) 

(1  )  !o  inform  parerrls  abi>ut  the  effects  of  sex  bias  and 
stereotyping  on  the  career  interests  and  opportunities  ot 
>i»uth.  (2i  ti>  provide  activities  that  p<irents  can  use  to 
counteract  the  cffectN  i»f  se \  bi»i\  »ind  stLrei)typing  i)n  the 
cari^cf  interests  and  i»pportumties  i»f  their  children,  (3)  ti» 
make  clear  ti»  parents  that  public  SLhiH)|s  *irL  i>bligated  ti) 
maxmu/e  i>ppurtunities  ol  all  children  t(»  benefit  fri)m  the 
full  range  of  school  pri)grams,  and  (4)  to  acquaint  parents 
and  students  with  the  rights  of  people  to  equal  opportunity 
in  education  and  empl(»ynient 

PfC TKRNS  OF  r,SK 

fhc  iKUuibuiik  is  intended  fiir  ^cit'lnstruetu»n<ll  use  by 
parents^  as jndiv idu<ds,  <is  a  iiKi^ther-fathcr  p<iu,  or  with 
their  children   In  <idditK>n,  the  handbiH)k  niav  be  uWil  as 
the  basis  ti»r.  gr*Hip  d^^cussli)ns    The  cvtcnt  ti>  which  the 
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u,sers  involve  themselves  in  the  suggested  activities  is 
expected  to  vary  widely, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  • 

There  is  no  formal  testing,  A  later  followup  ,study  could 
be  funded  to  provide  information  on  self- re  ported  changes 
in  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  ihis  product  is  intended  for  Individual  or  family 
Use,  time  completion  will  vary. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment  or  facilities  are  required.  Some 
schools  may  choose  to  use  the  handbook  as  the  basis  ot 
group  discussi<)n.  Iij  those  cases,  the  designated  person  in 
charge  would  need  to  arrange  for  meeting  lime  and  place, 
probably  after  regular  school  hours. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

There  are  no  specific  requirements,  as  the*  handbook  is 
intended  to  stand  alone.  However,  if  schools  choose  io  use 
It  fi>r  group  discussion,  the  le«uler  (counselor,  teacher, 
administr*itor,  p<ircnt)  should  be  kiuAvledgeable  about  the 
arc<i  *ind  should  h*ive  experience  in  Ie<tdin4»  discussions 


ASSrRA?yCES  AND  CLAIMS 

rhis  product  will  provide  jif.Mniation  d(K*uinented  in  the 
professional  literature  about  sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyping 
and  Its  iinpltcations  for  c<irecr  pLinning  No  compar*ihle 
products  exist  fi)r  comparison,  lu)wcver,  the  need  for  such 
a  priuluct  has  been  widely  stated  Although  tile  material  to 
be  presented  will  be  factuaU  it  seems  unavi^idable  th<it  the 
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alliiudes  o(  stMiie  pci^plc  will  lead  ihcin  to  reiect  the 
inft>rmaiu>n 

I  he  haiulKcHik  will  mil  pcrpcluatL  si>cial  biases  In  tact. 
II  Is  c\plittl!>  iicsigncii  lo  deal  uah  ihc  sucia!  bias  oi 
sevism 


The  handbook  is  being  do\eloped.on  a  shori*iime  line 
(F-ebrunry  K  I^n5,  to  June  30,  1975),  so  only  minimal 
Icsimg  of  poicniial  use  b\  parents  will  be  possible.  Reviews 
of  the  handbook  are  scheduled  for  May  1975.  Information 
will  be  made  a\ailable  following  the  review. 


Required  Ilcnis 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

UiMHliu  Nce<!cd  (\>sl  per  Ileiu  m 

•Dollars  ^ 


Pareni-Siudent  Handbook  on  Sex  Hias  and      1  per  familv  unit 

Stereot  \  pin  j;  /  niphi  at  ton  s  for  C  areer  Pian  \ 

(hanOljhook) 


KcpKueincni  Rate  Source  il  Oitfercnl 

aiul  C  osi  trom  Distrihuior 


lo  be  anni>ynced  Yearly 

V 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
*  Ohio  State,  University  ' 
I960  Kerfny  Rd,  .     ,       -  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210^       '  ^ 

Robert  E.  Campbell,  Program  Director 
Louise  Vettcr,  Work  Unit  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The*  handbook  is  under  development;  no  copies  are 
available  for  distribution  at  this  time.  Final  decisions  have 
not  been  made  about  distribution.  The  handbook  may  be 
distributed  through  the  Center  for.  Vocational  Education, 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Education*  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  or  through  a  commercial  ' 
publisher. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PROTOCOLS  ON  THE  PROCESS  OF 
CHANGE 
(SEX  ROLE  STEREOTYPING  IN 
SCHOOLS) 


SEX  FAIRNESS 
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/'uw  //7///S  uulcnumstratc lu)\f    hrini*  ahoia  cluifii*cs 


l)c\clo|vil  uiuicr  a  protocol  materials  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  nducatioiu  these 
two  films  present  examples  of  classroiun  activities  ilcsigneil  to  change  stereotyped  thinking. 
I'ach  film  illustrates  a  mi)del  of  attitude  change  that  involves.  Attention  (focusing  on  the 
stereotipc).  Lompreheiision  (fimling  instances  that  contradictf the  stereotype),  retention 
Ueinforcnig  auareiicss  of  ctmtradictorv  evidence)*  resistance  (rejection,  partial  or  complete, 
active  or  passive,  of  contradictor)  evitlence),  and  change  ( vtiluntarilv  or  spiuitaneousl\ 
exhibiting  nev^  hehavior  demonstrating  nonaeceptance  of  the  stereotype). 

( Ihini^mi*  Inuiiii's  shows  a  4th -grade  classroom  in  an  Oakland.  California*  school  Over  a 
5  ^veek  period,  the  teacher  helps  the  students  examine  stereotypes  concerning  careers 
appropriate  for  males  and  females.  As  essential  parts  of  the  change  process,  the  students  first 
reveal  their  stereotvpes  ahtiut  careers  and  sex  roles  through  artwork  anti  discussion  Thev 
later  hegin  to  discover  contradict  ions  hetueen  the  stercHitvpes  the\  havg  expressed  and 
elements  of  their  own  experience    lliev  hegin  to  understand  that  the  itieas  thev  have  had 
ahout  male  and  female  occupations  nia>  he  inaccurate  B\  the  5tli  week,  some  of  the 
^  stUilents  have  hegun  to  think  about  career  choices  that  are  usiiall\  onlv  chosen  h\  the 

opposite  sex 

lionufi  /  nu  ri^inK  prmides  a  nu>re  Loniplic*iteil  ill(istr*ition  of  the  same  change  process.* 
I  he  film  depicts  the  devek>pment.  over  a  4-month  pcriinL  of  a  nuiitiethnic  women's  studies 
v.lass  in  a  Herkelev  experimental  puhik  high  school.  The  two  teachers,  who  are  Chicano  and 
IMaek.  and  the  students,  who  are  lilaek.  Oriental.  Chicano.  Armenian,  and  White,  explore 
nunieriHis  stereotvpes  and  realities  ahout  women  in  different  ethnic  groups,  women  and 

parcels.  *unl  intcraLtions  with  men   Racial  stereotvpes  aie  also  i^xamined.  In  wicstling  with  ^ 
^.ert.HU  erroneiuis  assumptions  ahout  women,  the  students  succeed  in  seeing  the  inacLUraLV  of 
the  stereotvpes  and  actuallv  begin  to  change  their  views  of  themselves.  Yet,  in  other  / 
inst.iiicevi  the  voung  women  are  still  not  able  to  distinguish  myth  from  reahiv.  ' 
{ hus  the  chtUigc  process  as  seen  in  this  film  is  complex 

I  he  handbook,  ///<  Pnncw  of  Cluinf>(\  contains  An  introduction  to  the  ti>pic  of  sex  role 
stcrci*tvping  in  schools  and  an  Lxplanatii>n  oi  wbv  this  is  an  area  appropriate  for  thange 
clforts.  a  briel  sunTniarv  of  the  research  on  attitude  change,  a  presentation  oi  the  change 
model  illustralcii  in  the  films,  annotated  transcripts  of  the  films,  elementarv  schoid  example 
anil  «i  hiiih  si.hoi>l  c\,imple  of  how  the  change  process  concept  can  be  apj'xlicd  in  teaching 
practice  (these  examples  .ire  in  additiiMi  to  those  provided  bv  the  films),  recommendations 
tor  use  o!  the  films  »inil  handbook  in  inservicc  and  ii'ther  tiaining  settings,  a  list  of  resources 
•  Ml  the  topk  ol  se\  ri>le  stereot>pingx  am!  a  list  i>f  references  to  attitude  change  research 

^* 

SUUK(  I  VRI.\(S)  (;()\I.(S)  OR  PrKI»()SK<S) 

I  he  iTK.i  Is  t»..Kh<.r  Ir.aiiinL'  in  .rAjrcncss  ul  the  l  lie  inaji>r  gi»al  u  to  idcntifv  instances  o\  the  stages  in 

pi(»cts\  ot  atutuiie  ch  tnee  thi'  pr<icess  of  changing  sex  role  stereotvpes  " 

IM  KNDKI)  ISKRS  XM)  HKNKI  H  I  VRIKS  P  V  ITKRNS  OF  I  SK 

I  liese  pri»toci>ls  are  »intcndc*l  U*i  use  f)v  Uachers,  teacher  I  hese  Uko  films  can  be  shown  in  anv  sequence.  i>r  a 

trainerN*  KucIki  UaiiKj^s.  s<.lhn»I  adnjiiusti<it*»rs.  cknuutar*  single  film  c*in  be  shown  in  isolation   lach  film  shiuiid  be 

and  sieoniiarv  seluiid  stuilents  parents  aiul  other  tolliiwed  bv  discussion   It  is  ree ommeiulcel  that  fihiis  ami 

eitfiuiuinitv  members,  aud  thus,,  LuiKern(.il  with  woiueu  s  ihseussion  be  supplemented  bv  elircetetl  observation  in 

stutlies  elassn)iMii  settings 
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ASSKSSMFA'T  PROVISIONS 

There  are  no  prt>\isions  lor  iLssessnieiit  of  student 
Icarnini!  conttiined  in  this  set  of  materials 

V 

TIMK  RKQl  IRKMKNTS 

l  ijjiis  and  discussion  require  a  minimum  of  2  hours,  if 
shown  at  a  single  session  I'ollowup  ohscr\ation  and  later 
discussion  and  anaKsis  of  that  obser\ation  would  require 
an  additioutii  2  hours  of  student  time  ( I  hour  out  of  class 
and  I  hour  in  class)  , 

/ 

IMIM.KMKNTATION  PROC  KDI  RKS 

These  niateriaLs  are  rcadilv  usahk  in  the  standard 
diSLUssKin  format  for  college  class  meetings  or  inscr\i;.e 
^VDrkshop  sessions  'The  handbook  pro\ides  the  instructor 
with  all  nceessar)  background  inform »iti.»n  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  use  t>f  the  films 

ASSl  RANCKS'ANI)  CLAIMS 

khcre  is  nu  evidence  lit  suggest  that  this  product,  when 
us^kl  as  directed,  will  be  harmful  No  complaints  uf  harm 
h*ijc  hten  made  as  a  result  of  iinv  of  the  presentations 
which  hiise  been  made  to  maiiv  groups  comprised  of 


teachers  only,  teachers,  administrators,  and  students,  and 
teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students.  In.  all 
instances  of  use  by  the  producers,  viewing  the  films  has 
been  combined  with  discussion  and  reading.  After  every 
formal  presentation,  at  least  one  member  of  the  audience 
has  been  impressed  enough  to  contact  thv  pro^lucers  to 
arrange  for  an  additional  presentation  lo  a  new  audiciice. 

This  product  does  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases.  Its  content  centers  on  helping  teachers  to 
become  aware  of  such  biases  and  to  combat  them.  The 
children  and  teachers  depicted  in  the  films  were  carefully 
chosen  to  include  a  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds,     '  / 
Teachers  who  have  been  instructed  with  the  films  lifTve/ 
commented  favorabl)  about  both  the  multicultur<d  and 
nonse\ist  aspects  of  the  materials. 

I  his  set  of  films,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  manual*  for 
use  by  both  students  and  instructors,  has  been  used  b\ 
man\  presenters  without  developer  assistance  of  any  kind. 
These  presenters  have  typically  been  people  who  have 
[)articipated  as  students  in  earlier  presentations,  but  they 
have  recei\ed  no  specific  training  in  use  of  the  mateiitils. 
In  none  of  these  instaiic'Os  has  e\idence  of  resultant 
learning  been  gathered,  but  ou,tside  presenters  have 
commented  favorably  on  audience  invoKement. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rcquircif  hcins 

HaiuiKuik,  I  he  Proiew  of  ( luwiie 
«  « 

Ifminu  hliick  aiui-whiic  film  (  IS  minuics) 
career  sicrcoiypcs 

Kimm,  black  aml-whitc  film  (Ml  mnuiics) 
cultural  expectations 


Ouantitv  Needed 


1  for  instructor  (optional, 
one  per  pupil) 

I  cop) 


ct>p\ 


Cosl  per  Item  in 
Doltars 


Keplaeeniem  Rale 
and  C'osi 


Not  determined  Reiisable 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 


Source  if  Different 
front  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Fran9isco,  Calif.  94103 

Oakland  Unified  School  District 
1025  2d  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif.  94606 

Greta  Morinc,  Project  Director 
Gloria  Golden,  Codirector 
Lisa  Hunter,  Assistant  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  films  and  handbook  were  completed  in  January 
1975.  They  should  be  available  for  distrH)ution  in  spring 
1975  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  available  for 
sale  and  rental  by  November  1975.  For  further  information 
contact: 

Far  -West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development     .  ^ 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco.  Calif  94M)3 


INFORMATION  Cl'RRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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rivci  tihn\  to  uu  n-iisc  awwcncss  iff  sex  role 


Developetl  under  a  protocol  niaterials>gr«int  from*  the  l\S.  Office  of  Hdiication,  these 
three  films  provide  a  \\a\Mo  increase  awareness  nf  se\  role  stereotyping  h\  presenting  actual 
exainjVles.  l\\Lh  of  the  23  instances  in  the  films  was  drawn  from  events  observed  In  or 
reporte<r  io  the  project  staff, 

!}>  viewing,  thinking  about,  and  discussing  the  events  in  the  films,  teachers  and  students 
can  acquiie  a  framework  for  interpreting  behavior*  their  own  and  others'.  The  films  will  not 
eradicate  se\  role  bias,  that  is  not  their  purpose.  I!hey  are  intended  onl\  to  answer  such 
important  iju  est  ions  as  "What  are  se\  role  stereotypes?'*  ''What  do  they  look  and  sound 

'    He\  !  What  Abi>iit  I  s*  provides  a  fresh  insight  into  sex  role  steretUyping*  in  physical 
activities  in  school,  including  phvsical  education  class^es,  playground  games,  and  boisterous 
hehtivior  in  the  classri>om 

I  Is  {-or  Important  fi>cuses  on  sex  role  stereotyping  m  soeial  interactions  ami 
emotional  expression   It  includes  sequences  decocting  sex  role  biase,s  displayed  by  teachers*  in 
their  discipliiiarv  a^-tions  and  pupil  task  as^fgmn^nts,  lesistance  W>  children  to  role  leversal  m 
kindergaiten  pla\,  anxietv  felt  b\  bo>s  over  appearing  to  be  a  "sissy"  before  their  peers, 
trustration  cxpenenced  by  bo\s  ^ho  attempt  to  »issume  .t  nurturing  role  or  express  emoiioiis 
sue!  as  sorrow  or  tenderness,  anil  the  indoetrmatiiMi  of  girls  with  commercial  definitions  of 
beauiN  ! 

Anvthing  Thev  Want  \o  Be  explores  sex  role  stereotypes  in  intellectual  and  career- 
oriented  activities  C\>vering  both  elementary  and  high  school  events,  the  film  illustrates  two 
themes    The  low  level  of  competence  expected  of  girls  in  both  academic  and  vocational 
problem  suhing  tasks  and  the  subtle  manner  m  V/hich  girls'  career  aspirations  are  channeled, 
Ihc  films  were  desrgned  to.  provoke  discussion    I  he\  can  and  should  be  used  along  with 
nthcr  intorniation   \n  accompanying  hanilbook. //i  1// n\  contains  an  uituuhkHon 
tt)  sex  rnic  slereotvping  as  an  issue  of  current  coiKern.  a  summary  of  some  ^f  ^lTf<.*  reseaich 
on  sex  dillerences,  suggested  resources  for'  further  exploration  of  the  topic*  annotated 
transcripts  ol  the  films,  and  suggestions  for  their  use 


.SriUKCT  \RK\(S) 

(he  subfcwl  afea  is  teacher  tiaimng  in  awaJenesN  (if  sex 
rule  sterct>t\piivg 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  lUvNKFK  lARIKS 

I  hcse  protocols  arc  intended  ioi  use  b\  teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  teacher  trainees,  school  .administrators,  element*ir\ 
an<l  sgciMularv  school  students,  p*irenls  and. other 
comnuinilv  menibers',  and  those  ».oneeiiieil  with  women's 

stUlilCs 


(;()AL(S)  OR^ 


I  ho  goal/ol  the  protocols  is  to  ulentitv  instances  of  sex 
role  siereoUvpinc  when  the\  aie  i>hserved  in  school  setllng^ 

P  VITFI^^S  OF  I  SK 

IhescHiuce  tihn>  can  be  shown  iti  %jn\  sequence,  or  a 
single  tilm  c^auTKe  >ho\vn  alone   I  ach  tilm  should  be 
tolliiwed  b\  discission   It  IS  reeonun ended  lh«it  films  and 
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discussion  be  supplemented  by  ilirected  observatio.ii  in 
classroom  settings 

ASSE,S,SiMENT  PROVISIONS 
«  « 

There  are  no  provisions  for  assessment  of^student 

learning  contained  in  this  set  of  materials. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

hilms  and  discussion  require  a  mininuim  of  2  hours,  if 
shovvn  at  a  single  session,  Follovvup  obser\atii)n  and  ^later- 
discussion  and  analysis  of  that  observation  would  re(|mVe 
an  additional  2  hours  of  student  time  (  1  hour  out  of  class 
and  I  hour  in  class). 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

These  materials  are  readily  usable  in  the  standard 
discussion  format  for  college  class  meetings  or  inservice 
wt>rkshop  sessions.  The  handbook  provides  tlie  instructor 
with  all  necessarv  background  information  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  use  of  the  films  ^ 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  product,  when 
used  as  directed,  will  induce  harm.  No  coniplnints  of  hnrm 
hiue  been  made  as  a  result  of  any  presentation. 
Presentations  have  been  made  to  many  groups',  which  have 
been- comprised  of:  Teachers  only:  teachers,  administrators, 
and  4Judents.  and  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
students.  In  all  instances  of  use  by  the  producers^,  viewing 
c\f  the  films  has  been  combined  with  discussion  a^ul 
reading.  After,  everv  formal  presentation,  at  least  one 
member  of  the  audience  has  been  impressed  enough  to 
contact  the  producers  to  arrange  tor  an  additional 
presentation  to  a  new  audience,  p 

Phis  product  docs  not  perpetuate,  sexism,  racism,  or  * 
other  biases  Its  content  centers  on  helping  teachers  to 


become  aware  of  and  to  combat  such  biases.  The  children 
and  teachers  depicted  in  the  films  were  carefully  choWu  to 
include  a  variety  of  cuhural,  backgrounds.  Teachers  who 
have  been  instructed  with  the  films  have  commented 
favorably  about  both  tife  multicultural  and  nonsexist 
aspects  of  the  materia^. 

This  set  of  Qlms,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  manual 
tor  use  by  both  studerits  and  'instructors,  has  been  used  by 
many  presenters  withqut  developer  assistance  of  any  kind. 
These  presenters  have  typically  been  people  who  have 
participated  as  suidci^ts  in  ciWier  presentations,  but  they 
have  received  no  specific  training  in  use  of  the  materials. 
In  none  of  these  instances  has  evidence  of  resultant 
learning  been  gathered,  but  outside  presenters  have 
commented  tavoniblv  on  audience  involvement. 
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*    MATERIALS  AND  KQUIPMKNT  '  , 

IWuircJ  Ikm^  '  Ou;uUU>  NeodcHi  Cosi  per  Hem  in  •  Replacemenl  Rale  Source  if  Diflerciu 

Dollars  and  Cosl  fioni  DMribufor 


In  iU  iairntw  ihM\i\hook)  1  Tor  insiriictor  (opiional.  I     I  provided  wiih  each  Reusable 

,  each  per  pupil)  film  order  ( I  lo  24 
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A  Nhlii^iiniphy  o)  muMlals  in  the  l^RlCswsiffrtiHnnu 
H  i  cut  rcMwrh  iv/,\cy  riflcJci\'I<)pniciu  ui  vouni* 


This  selective  abstract  hihlfograph}  contains  recent  references  to  the  clevek/pnient 
role  in  infants.  preschooL  antl  elenicntarj  school  children,  Ivntries  arc  from  RcMuira's  /// 
hhuaium  iRW  ,)  and  Cnrrcni  Index  to  Jonrnah  in  Eduoition  ^dJI-). 


INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

This  hihliojiraphv  is  hcing  prepared  to  alert  earl\ 
childhood  teachers,  '•esearchers.  and  students  to  materials 
in  the  h'RIC  s\stem  related  to  the  se\  role  development  of 
\oung  children   This  puhheation  would  also  he  of  interest 
to  parents,  social  workers^  psvchologists,  and  students 


(I'OAMS)  OR  PURPOSKiS) 

The  goal  of  this  hihUograpIn  is  to  provide  information 
on  recent  research  reports  and  papers  on  sexism  and  sex 
role  developnient— an  area  of  much  iuicrcsi  in  early  * 
childhood  education. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOk : 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
805  West  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Urbana,  III.  6f80l  * 

Norma  K.  Howard*  Compiler 
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805  West  Pennsylvania  Ave.  " 
Urbamu  III.  61801 
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SEX  ROLE  AND  PUPIL  ROLE  IN 
EARLY  PHILDHOOO  EDUCATION 


riiis  p;ipcr  ana!\/os  lliu- uHcraciion  hctwccn  sex  roic  »uul  "(^)iipil  rok\  in  llio  curly 
v.IiiIJIuuhI  cduLtUuui  soiling,  ll  piisiulalos  lhal  icachcrs  .ami  scluuils  have  ilcniDHMralcil 
iinc^lnicnl,  in  siKKlli/ing  chiklron  lo  a  passive*.  doLilc.  and  liepLMuicni  rok\  beginning  al  Ihc 
prosLluuil  level    This  role,  called  "'^nipil  •ri»le/'  ciurcs|)onds  eloscK  l^^  llie  iradilional  female* 
sex  role  *nid  is  uieongnieni  willi  llie  siandard  nialj:  sex  role,  riius.  hiJys  cxpferienee  eonllicl 
.Mu!  sUess  HI  school  while  girls  »KLonunodaie  iw  ihe  passive  learning  siyle  assoeialeil  vviih 
piipil  role    rile  King  r.nige  nnphL.iliofis  oi  ihose  differeiilial  inler,iclions  are  discn^^sed.  along' 
with  siiggesUons  troni  research  and  Iheorv  alniiii  il\e  henehls  of  ,ielive  over  passive  learning 
siralegies  Recomniend»ilions  are>  offered  for  leaelier  I  ram  nig  and  sehool  reform 
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SI  BJlvC  T  \KI-:A(S)  ^ 

Suhjccls  discussed  m  this  paper  ihlKuIc  Sludcni  leather 
Kl.ilu»iiship        Uachcr    vpCLlalion,  se\  ddfcrciiecs  and 
>v\  fole  pcrvwplioii.  !iLht.v.iur  dcvcloj^  iunl,  ,and  Llassrooni 
eiivuiMinKnl         *  .  • 

INTKNOKI)  I  SKRS  AM)  HKNKFICIARIKS 

!  hi>  paper  is  deMgned  Vor  leachers,  aihninislr.ilors,  . 
Irainers  ol  leathers,  and  oiher  personnel  m  e.iilv  ehildjuiod 
educiition  programs  and  public  schools 


(,()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SK(S) 

I  he  gotd  ot  iIhs  ptiper  is  lo  make  letjchers  luid  leacher 
ir.uners  more  tuvare  of  Ihe  mler»Klion  nf  se\  role  vvilh 
pupil  role  in  carls  diddhood  sellings  an^  the  prohleins  this 
mleraeiion  prescnls  for  hoih  hoys  and  girls. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
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A  report  on  a  workshop  for  adult  women  jAanning  to 
return  to  work 


More  and  more  adult  women  are  returning  to  work.  Women  who  consider  sueli  a  return 
after  several  years  of  absence  from  work  need  special  orientation,  identification,  and 
eneoiiragement  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  California  at 
I.os  Angeles  designed  a  several-week  workshop  lo  facilitate  such  change.  This  report  is  an 
account  of  the  aeTWTHes  and  some  of  the  conversations  which  took  place  in  the  sessions  of 
that  workshop. 


SIBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  women  returning  to  work, 
counseling  mature  women,  and  bridging  the  gap  from  home 
to  work 

fNTKNDEI)  1\SI:RS  AM)  BKNEFKTARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  tlus  produ.ct  are  adult  and 
citntmumg  edueators'and  counselors  of  adults 

(;()AL(S)  OR  IH  RPOSKCS) 

"    Ihe  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  give  practitioners  a 
detailed  example  of  a  successful  innovative  program  for 
encouraging  women  to  follow  their  convictions  upon 
,  moving  trom  home  back  to  work 


/ 


/ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

ERIC  Clcarin|bou5C  in  Career  Education 
204  Gabel  Hall  \ 
Northern  Illinois  University  / 
Dc  Kalb.  III.  601 1 5  / 

in  cooperation  with; 

Adult  Education  Ajsociation  of  the  United  States 
Otis  Building 
810  18th  St,  NW. 
Wadiington,  ac.  20006 

Yolande  Chambers,  Coauthor 
Ijtosalin<i  Lortng,  Coauthor 
Sallie  O^Neill,  Coauthor 
Lou  Hartney,  Coauthor 

Aji^AILABILITYj 

I  Sounds  of  Change  h  currently  in  progress  and  should  be 
available  early  in  fall  1975  from: 
I  ERIC  Clearinghouse  in  Career  Education 
/  204  Gabel  Halt 
I  Northern  Illinois  University 
I  De  Kalb,  IIL  60115 

I  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
j  Otis  Building 
810  IRth  St.  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
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HOME  COMMUTyJITY  BASEO  CAREER 
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I  manual    help  Wittmn  m  thar  lanrr  dcixbtpmi  iu 


During  the  past  2-1/2  \ears,  the  Career  lulucation  Projeet  has  concentrated  much  of  its 
effort  i>n  proxrding  information,  guidance,  and  referrals  to  an  often-neglecfed  group  needing 
special  assistance  with  career  plans.  Women  who  are  not  yet  in  the  fulUtime  laboV  force, 
Ihese  women  face  more  than  the  usual  pressures  of  acquiring  skills,  choosing  a'carcer,  and 
finding  a  job,  the\  also  face  the  obstacles  of  sex  stereotyping,  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
«id\ancenient,  societal  pressures  to  remain  in  the  home  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  the 
absence      sources  of  unbiased  career  inforniation  and  guidance.  ^ 

Although  the  project  has  been  able  to  help  thousands  of  such  women  cope  with  these 
pri>blems,  millions  more  remain  unassisted  throughout  the  countr\.  Women  and  the  World  ot 
Hi>rA  has  been  prepared  to  assist  those  who  are  invoKcd  in  helping  woificn  with  their  career 
de\eh>pment  and  to  help  the  >career-conccrncd  women  themselves. 

This  product  ^uovides  an  ana l\ sis  .of  the  state  of  women  in  toda\s  work  world,  examines 
their  options,  and  presents  some  practical  suggestions  for  action  to  overcome  obstacles  in 
planning  for  and  implementing  career  decisions.  Focusing  on  the  concerns  of  women  who 
seek  to  begin  or  resume  a  career,  it  spccifiealK  addresses  those  problem  areas  which  the 
pri>iect\  clients  and  counselors  ha\e  confronts  I  more  frci|ucntl\,  issues  which  face  nu)st 
Wi)nien  in  their  career  development. 

After  profiling  toda\  s  working  woman-and  examining  the  impact  of  sex  stercot\ping  on 
her  life,  the  pnuluct  discusses  nontuulitional  career  opportunities  in  a  varietv  of  areas.  It 
then  discusses  wa\s  a  woni«in  can  progress  b\  taking  stock  of  herself,  learning  about  the 
vvurKI  of  work,  finding  appropriate  training  to  prepare  for  a  career,  and  then  proceeding  to 
enter  the  work  world  Sample  resumes,  application  forms,  and  interview  questions  are 
included  as  illustrations 

I  he  next  section  deals  with  methods  of  coping  with  such  problems  as  fears,  doubts, 
thiki  care  responsibilities,  financial  need,  and  illegal  discrimination.  This  is  followed  b\  a 
distussi«in  of  attitudinal.  sutietal.  einpKnmcnt,  and  legal  changes  wfiith  arc  beginning  ti>  alter 
the  posit  it  >n  of  women  in  th<'  wt)rk  world  FinalK,  a  detailed  appendix  summari/es  recent 
laws  anil  executive  orders  relating  to  wi>rking  Wt)men 


SI  B,IK(T  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  career  education.  ct)ntinuing 
ctlutation,  vocational  and  cilutatumal  guidance  vumunX 
studies,  and  career  counseling  ft>r  women 

INTKNDKD  ISKRS  AND  lUINKFICIARIKS 

U**mtn  and  tlu  Htprhl      Hi/rA  is  intendeil  h»r  use  by 
wt»mcn  seeking  U>  begin,  resume,  t»r  tt)ntmue  their  careers 
and  h)  grt»ups.  uruani/atioiiN,  and  individuals  invidveJ  in 
helping  ^uch  vvtinitn  In  the  latter  categt»rv.  the  product  is 
partKularlv  appropriate  fur  earju»tr  eouiiselt»rs,  adult 
etlueatt)rs.  and  administrators  ol  women's  centers 

GOALCSI  OR  PI  RPOSKiS) 

fhe  lioals  ol  this  pnniuct  are  (  1  )  h*  provide  an 
iivervicv.  of  the  present  state  of  w.  .aen  in  the  woik  world, 
the  pr4»blcms  thev  faee.  and  the  soeiocultural  factors  that 
explain  their  present  piisitutn,  (2i  U>  diseuss  nontraditK»nal 
career  opp«>rtunitics  f  »r  w»»mcn.  (^l  t4>  provide  a  career 
planning  approach  for  use  with  and  In  vvomen  aiul  i4i  to 
serv(.  as  a  prototvpe  booklet  about  which  the  project  can 
i!ain  insight  and  t<.c*lback  from  other  jiractitioners      9  ^  B 


ERIC 


PATTERNS  OF  TSE 

Wonan  and  the  World  of  Work  mav  be  used  in  whole  i>r 
in  part  as  *in  inform«ition  source  or  a  supplement  to 
counseling  sessions  In  a  vvide  varietv  of  individuals  or 
agencies  working  with  women.  It  is  particularly  aj)propriate 
for  use  bv  counselors,  educati^rs,  and  placement  officers 
The  bot)klet  mav  also  be  used  mdcpcndcnllv  bv  women  as 
a  guide  to  their  own  career  planning.  Further,  it  may  be 
used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  course  in  women  s  studies  or  as 
an  tuijunct  to  awareness  or  consciousness^aising' scv^i»ions 

It  mav  be  used  in  ci>njuiictioJi  with  othci  publicatitnis  of 
the  Career  Fducatii)n  Prt)jectv  esi>eciallv  the  ('<//<Vt 
l)e\ elopmenl  Scric\.  the  annotated  bibIiogra[>hies  on  cxireer- 
related  materials,  and  the  series  o(  manuals  designed  to 
shiwv  how  to  establish  and  operate  a  comprehensive  car**er 
counseling  service  for  adults  t 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Ihe  materials  and  information  presented  in  this  product 
n  llet  t  what  has  been  learned  from  the  formative 
evaluatiiUi  o{  2  1,2  \eais  of  pro\iding  information.* 
guulance.  and  referral  to  career  ctuicerned  w<»men 


Al/er 


*)sS 
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copies  ol  this  Ixuiklct  ha\e  been  distribiit^,  Ibllowup 
inteniewN  will  he  conducted  h\  phone,  hy  mail,  and  in 
penon  with  selected  reviewers  to  assess  its  ()otential  utihtv 

TIMK  REQI  IRKMENTS 

Because  this  product  can  he  used  In  such  a  \arietv  of 
audiences  in  a  variety  of  settings,  the  time  rccjuireinents  for 
implementing  the  described  activities  will  also  \ar\ 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PROCKDI  RES 

Although  this  product  is  independent  and  largely  self 
instructional,  some  users  might  fiud  it  helpful  to  have  some 
ii^ssistance  from  career  ccninsclors.  professional  educators, 
or  placement  officers  m  implementing  the  described 
activities  Some  readers  might  find  it  helpful  to  use  lUfmcn 


and  ihe  World  of  Work  in  conjunction  with  other  Career 
Fducation  Project  publications,  as  mentioned  above  under 
"Patterns  of  Use/' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  manual  contains  products  and  descriptions  of 
techniques  determir^ed  to  be  effective  on  the  basis  of  more 
than  2-1/2  years  of  formative  evaluation.  The  manual  itself, 
howe\er,  has  nofyet  been  distributed.|,so  the  developers 
cannot  guarantee  its  transportability  or  harmlessness  even' 
though  e\ery  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  tfiat  the 
manual  will  have  these  characteristics. 

The  manual  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotvping,  and 
inappropriateness  of  content. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

* 

Education  Development  Center  ^ 
55  Chapel  St. 
Newton,  Mass.  02160 

Nancy  Tobin,  Resource  Center,  Director,  Coauthor 
Barbara  Lazarus  Wilson,  Information  Unit  Director, 
Coauthor 

AVAILABILITY. 

Women  Mnd  the  World  of  Work  is  being  produced  under  a  .  /? 

developmental  copyright  granted  in  1974.  It  will  be 

available  in  fall  1975.  The  cost  is  to  be  determined. 
Education, Development  Center  .  -  '  < 

55  Chapel  Sv.       '  '      *  '     '  \ 

*    Newton.  Mass,  02160 
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EVALUATION,  MEASUREMEN 
AND  NEEDS  ASSESS^^E^ 


OVERVIEiV 


DAMM  l>.  AMONOPLOS 
Senior  IVograin  OlTicei  ^ 
Mcasiireinem  ;ind  MeihoilologN  Divimoii 
Naiional  Insiitiiieor  Kliicalioii 


and       LYNirn  H  I-HRRARA 

lulucaiion  Systems  Direcior 
TliAM  AssociiUes,  Inc, 
Washingion, !).('. 


ll'o  tiokl  ol  oducalu.n  ,s  currenth   iiMderg..,Ma 'rc.u.isv.Mce 
os-s,.„..o.  and  cl,a„go.  A.s  never  helore  n,  .„n  l„s,:,. v-;,,      Z  J 
"  oruovon  and  M.h.ec.   to  ,l,e  pressures/  den,  n  s  d 

o.oMo„nc).  loav.n,  an  a.nu.sphore  of  expanded  awareness  „  " 
|;nen  a,...,,.  ....  ed.KaUonal  a.-.nn.ah.h,  .  ri„s  process  ,s  'v  1-1 

n     .  ■  .-"Jval,da,edappl.eatu,n. 
r;       T'  ^ro„p.pnonnes.  TN.s  demand  lor  resnhs 

\  la..e  rnnnho,  ol  (adors  lune  converged  .o  produce  (he  ahove 
<-;'-'-K.  llK,  HKlude  ihe  p„hl,e  ..neern  ,or  ,Ue  re.ur  o 
do  ars  .,KM.,  In  ,l.e  1  edcral  Go.ern.nen,  o.,  le,.sla„vel>  „,an  a 
c  ..UuMon.  ,n  .eased  puhh.  cr.,Msn.  o,  ,he  -s.a.e  .„  the   r  ' 

-K.,  rs  iMVc  ooisod  a..en..o„  ..n  .he  lar.o  number  or  educa.x.nalK 
<l.-d^ama,od  „nnon,>  Juldreu  who  lack  the  hasK  skills  ol  read 

trad.„onal  assessn.en,  procedu.  2 
^''''-''^•••'«^•"'''M"cs,,ona|dcVahd,,vandreh:.b.ht^ 
A  v.Mo.>  o,  ovaluanon  n.odels  or  approaches  have  been  pro. 
P      ■  IlK-sc  models  ranue  Iro.n  s.r.c  n.easu.en.en.  approaches  iha, 
.  -ch  uvemhic  .cscauh  pr..edures  an.ied  a.  ueMe.at.ng  conch.s.on- 
cmed  da.a  ,o  .nana.en.enl  „,|orn,a„on  approaches  or.ented 

; : ;  r     "  -  "-"e 

iHifur-cal  da  a  are  needed  to  de.ernm.e  .he  ov.en.  ,o  wh.c  e 

<  ..o...  „,.,.,,K,,  „,„,,„^  ,„^        opera>,o„alK  d.Merc.U  and  , 
PanKu|,,p,,,,,.,,.,,,„^K,o«hKh,he>arehes,su..ed  ' 

M.M  c^af„a.,on  „,..dcK  are    s.ra.e,),.,,  se.     ac.v.t.es  o„e.,.cd 
i-n.*h„,  ^..l.d  and  K-hahle  ,n.onna..on  ...  bc.cr  ca.r  , 


Pum,  I  /•  I,,/,  ,„„/,An  A  u  .S<  ntnr  I'r.xntm  Oilu  ,r 
w  Moismmcm  an.i  ,1/, ,/,^, 
ft/'/,  S^,/A  ^„„;<;..,/  ,hc  \ali.mal  Imimar  ni  I  .luuninn 

'  'intrsin  in  Ki^/imnion,  /),(  / 

'l.ul.,,mHni  „!  „u„suns      'du,<iiin,u,l  disadxaiiUm- 
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I  c  I.  neon  ,=r  ,udg,nen..  Because  good  judg.'.len.s  depend  upoi 
..ccura.e  ^nforn,a.,on.  evalua.ion  is  a  .uatte,  of  generating.  meaL 
">g.  a..aly/.ng.  and  inrerpre.i.ig  da.a.  bmi.a.ions  o.i  the  "stale  of 
Kc  an  ol  assessme.it,  .neasuren,en..  and  .l.e.hodology  may  sorely 
;';;7'7;::'i'''-y  or  judgments  tha.  can  be  achieve"  A.eas.tnem 

IH  av,c,r  c  l  .,jd,v,duals  or  groups  of  individuals.  Needs  assL.en.  is 
process  l.y  winch  individuals  or  organi.a.ions  (e.g..  scl/ol  boards 
or  parcn.s)  amcula.c  goals  a.ld  selec.  a.ul  oh.ai.,  ,4asures  of 
piogress  .oward  .hese  goals  oi  objec.ives.  ' 
-      '-J"^•'<'<»^  havcNdways  evalna.cd  pupil  ahili.y  and  perlbrmance 
td  assessed  .he  ellicacy  of  alternative  mstruclion-al  prog.a.ns.  For 
e  most  part,  sud,  evalual.ons  o.  needs  assess.ne.r.s  have  been  based 
.  H.n  .he  ednoa  o,  s  prolessional  e.xpc.ence  and  knowledge  of  his  or 
I'^r  l>up.ls-  and  cumnumily.  Since  .he   !Q20-s.  educa.ors  have 
.ncreaMngly  used  "objec.ive"  n.ea.suren.en,  .ooLs  (s,an.lardi,e.l  tes.s) 
cMlcc.  .he  n,lorn.a.ion  reciuired  for  .hese  .udgn.euts.  Thc-se  tests 
wc;c  des.gned  to  provide  indicators  of  ability  or  perfo.mance  less 
snsccplihle  to  error  or  bia.s  than  judgments  derived  solelv  from 
personal  experience  o,  iuiuition.  Standardized  tes.s  were  ,',se.l  to 
.^s>S"  leer  grades  lor  course  work,  place  pupils  m  ins.ructional 
n,gra.ns.  and  select  students  for  .-idmission  'to 'educational  in;;i,:! 
"OMS.  I  he  use  ol  such  test,  gradually  diffused  to  .xher  societal 

-  nnr,ng  World  War  1  the  Army  usvd  a  bait  rv 

;  -d.e  tests  as  an  aid  in  the  assignmei..  of  new  recun.s.'The  , 
s  cccss  ol  the  Aruiy  program  encouraged  the  adoption  ol  testing  by 

T''!r      ■'  ^^'^^  ^'■^■f^-t!  obiec.ve  tools  for 

•^elecling  and-assessing  employees. 

■  n,e   number  and  variety  of  consumers  of  the  ou.pu.  of 
measurement   tools  have  grown  to  mclude  f-ederal  and  Sta. 
Jn.in,s.ra,ors  and  legislators,  representatives  o,  i„,eres,  groups  fe  g 
'-'-Mxess  labor,  and  ethnic/racial  groups),  and  parents.  Ihe  di  erse 
--"'^  P"I>Ik  h,ve  spurred  develop! 

■  Km  ol  new  .vpesol  measu.eiuent  tools  and  .be  applicatihn  „f  „ew 
a.d  exisimg  measurement  tools  ,.,  procedures  lor  momto.ing 
'  -lual.  S.a,e  and  local  educa.i.ui  piog.ams.  I  hree  pnmaiy  areas  of 
-"Kern  have  been  ( 1)  The  developmem  ol  ineasuren.cn.  tools  free 
<"  social  class.  raci.fl,  o,  o.hmc  bias.  C)  ,l.e  apphcation.of  .hcsc 
;-..M.rc.nent  lools  ,o  needs  asses.men,  and/o.  evah.at.o,,  ,o 
'I'"  -Iwca.ional  progiams  are  domons.ia.mg  ellanveness.  am!  (.^)  • 

■  H-  development  oi  ..HMsnicmcn.  lools  wind,  piovule  evidence  of 
cmous,ra.ed  sk.lls  .„  bo.h  co,„„.e  .n.d  no„coL.„,„vo  domams.  „, 

Pa.anaplus  provi.i,-  an  ove.v.cw  o,  ihes.  devclopn,en.s  and 
su..es,  aieas  wl.o^.ui.hor  leseaHb  and  dcvclopu.en,  arc  rcqimed ' 
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freiKls  '  .  . 

The  oJiKa(.o.Ka  .Hoasurcuout  nuno>nc.,t  hcj-an  as  '^J 

riio  stiKlios  ot  Mover -d'HjS).  Slack. anJ  Miot  ."ul  i.is 

,    rs  "  emon^..a.cd  .i.e  vvuie  saru.nce  .n  letter  grades  g.ven  h 

liie  vime  paper  al  v\ir\ipg  p'^niis  in  tuiiL.  in  \ 
;J        Ju,.a,.ve  .-ales  .or 

t„«  ,e..  ll.e  UrM  o.nprehen.^e  '^-'-^  '  ^' 
,os  s  iheStantord  Vluovo.»e..nests.  was  published  n  1 

\bil..^  .OS.S  .re.  tro.n  the  e.lorts  ol  Uu.et  to  develop  a. 

Tools  ,o  ,ao.«..>  chrldre..  who  would  bene  U  ro.n  P  - 
IdrooK  .or  .ho  rotatded.  Tho.e  tool,  were  l.rst  -et.ncd  .n  o 
antd.ed  .eM  .n.nnnent  .n   m..    -^^^  -^^^^^^  ^Z 
nrea^urc  .he  ah.h.>  o.  adults  were  developed  to  .acu  rccu.t 

'"■TS^tlberLd  rau.e  o.  .andard„ed  .e.s  o>  ab.l,t>  and 
per  !n»       arew  dnr„.,  the  and  P^O".  I  he  nnhtarv  and 

devolopuK-n.  o.  .he  cold  w  ar  spurred 
.r.s.-n..na,.ou  o.  Ma..da.d./ed  .e.t'.  1  cderal     d  f  ^^^^ 

,uled  the  expansroM  o(  un.ve.Mt.es  and  p.ovuled  sd.olarslnp  pro 

tl    oveVer,  .kU  pro.ran.s  cor.ld  not  Keep  P-^'  .-th 
r  ...d  .o,  coUeue  en..a....e.  1  du.at.on  adnun.sfa.ors  v 

n.  .mU    .  trK..o.>  o.  appluants  began  to  reh  heavdv  on 

::ia;:li'.:::e.o.ap,.iudesuchas...vi.oi^ 

lest  and  (he  (..adua.e  iVund  1  xanin.at.on. 

,1.,  Io.,.,\.  ,he  ove.-w.den.nu  .nUuen.c  ol  est  s.ores  .a.^u 
o.  e.     o.  n,e,..be.^  o.  e.h.n.  and  raual  groups  that  test,  no.n.ed 
;r  Luddlcla..  popuU.,.on  o.  developed  ...  the  vo  -a  u^ 

,  ^vlu.e  nuddle-ela..         were  be....  used  to  .lelega.e  nuno n.v 
hii      ,oVow..r  edu.at.o..  .ra^.  exJud,...  then.  Iro...  the  .ol  e  e 
rlen    .ha.  would  .nuease  .be  hkehl.ood  o.  .oe.oe.o.  o.,..c 
,„o.,il.(v.  In  ina.)v  Males,  uv.l  n^n.s  ,i 
;b.li,v  '.es.s  w..e  used  .o  se-.o.M.v  nu..o,..V  .luldru.  n.  sk  a 

„„0.p,  led  w„b..u.  ...o.e.KO  .o  the  per.o.nu.Ke  -  .  o.ho  . 
'         \U^...,d.u.h/ed  ,c..s....o...n.,..e.e.e.Ked..hev  p.ov.d.d 
'talu.  ^'aii  1.1  .  ,  nniM!\abililv  oipcibHiniiKeui 

.,,.ne,..c  ...  a  "'""^   (me..on..ete.UKyt  ..s. 

'        ,  ...VnbMi-  .b.hrv  ...,i,.,uo„s.,...o^pc..!..'M.owledv.eu, 

1     ....,,...0.1  a,  .,K.be.uuuuuo,a 

Cvl  .    >.l,.l.  U,..nhu.e.>,.K-  n-.u.u,  lo         an  c. 

;;/::,;r:;:r'::.":::':i::-.-.  

O        ,  ,    .    ,     I  „         t  i.v  '!.eu  a.lop......  tn  .1  S.  .k 

ERIC 


Wsm  progra.,.s.  Th.ee  of  .hose  S.a.es  (Iowa  Ma.no,  a..d  M.nn.-  , 
so.'  )  have  adop.od  so...o  or  all  of  .he  NALP  testing  .ns.r«.ncnl.s. 

A  . I  rd  re  d  oi'  .ho  pas.  decade  has  bee.,  .he  n.ovo.non.  .ovvar 
oval  .  u.  0."  od..ca.io..al  progran.s.  The  1060's  saw  a  g.e.. 
M  .n  o.-  Federal.  -S.a.e,  a.ul  local  pro^.a.ns  .opii^v.de  a.d  .> 
3  V  1.  special  needs  (e,g.,  co..,pc.,sa.ory  od..c;.f«r  eeono.. 
I  >r  edr.  alionally  disadva...agod  ch.ldren).  These  progran.s  vv  o 
;i;;-c!oped  a.  a  .hue  who.,  .hree  o.l.er  ...oven.en.s  ...  publ.c 
administration  were  in  vogue:  ^  .  - 

.  A  re..evved  eccern  .or  publ.e  ...volven.e...  i..  .he  ad.n.us  ra- 
of  Govern,.,e.,.  progra...s  a.  .he  S.a.e  a.,d  local  lo    -  " 
'       co.,eern  was  .ypieally  exp.essed  .l.ror.gh  a  requ.rc.  en  lo  a 
pare...  adv.sory  council  .o  .noj.i.o.  progra...  dcs.gn  and 

.  '\,;'lS.us,as...  lo.  p.og.an,  budge.ing.  This  eo.,ee.n  wj«> 
expressed  .i.ror.gl.  a  .ec,..ire..,e.,.  .ha.  b..dge.s  rela.e  expe-.d.. 
,u  es  .0  speci.k  objeC.ves  ra.l.er  .l.an  line-i.e...  exP^'uh  "  ^ 
.  X  concern  lor  acco.....abililv.  This  co..co.n  de.,.a.,ded  .  .a 
•  pro;ran.s  have  spcci.led  ob.oC.ves  a..d  collec.  and  puhl.^^^ 
;„.mn.a..on  .ha.  wor.ld  allow  n.on..or,..g  o.  progress  .oward 
Uns  objective. 

r„lc  1  or  .he  l:le.nc.,.ary  a.,d  Seco.,dar>  Ac.  of  l^OS  .s  .yp.ca  o 

br,:f":"cS'-:"rr-i=t;;»i,:r^ 

scrv..  s  .0  icch.iical,ass.s.ance 

oLive  p.ogra...s  .s  Itn.ded  b>  .h.s  ae..  h.le  V  ^""  ^  o  S 
d  par.n.en.s  oF  educa.io.,  have  bee.,  a  s.g...l.ca...  sou.ce  ol  Un.d 
,1        elop,ue.,.  o.  S.a.e  .es....g  and  assessn.en.  progra.ns  I  ,n.d 

i      1    .  iu.a..oe  .he  develop.ne...  a..d  ..nplen,e...a.,o..  - 
.  w     .est.nu  pro..ra.,.  and  .o  develop  a  n.i.nage.ne... ...  orn.a.  o 

;     s  . .  .1  .on  sv;.e.n  so  .ha.  .he  collec.ed  da.a  nm  be  .,ad.K 
d    a  S.a.e  o,  local  ..e«ls  asse.s...e...  a..d  cvai.ua...o..  P-^'^'"  . 
t     .  as  well  as  .he  1-ederal  (iover.....e....  be.a...e  ...crcas.  ^ 

o,.    ..ed  w  i.h  ..eeds  a.sess.ncn.  a..d  accor.atabih.v .  By  1 0  .  va 
l.ad  begi...  .he  develop...e,..  o.  a.,  j--^--;' . 

PHvra...;  U-  ol  .l.ese  we.e  .nanda.ed  by  .he  S.aK  1^^^''  ' 
S  ve   e  u  o,  .he  p.ogran.s  .olkded  .n.orn.a..-..  lor  S.a.e-I  v 

;  :.u,.aK...g.  n.;iud..,g  u>lle...o..  o.  da.a  .or  ^  P«;;^;->  - 
„,,.,a.e.ne...  ...lo..na..o,.  .vs.e...  o.  .o,  ..Kh.s.on  ...  '  '  ; 

,„.,a.e  lede.al  o,  S.a.e  sj.ool  a.d  .u,.ds.  Ih.r.oeu  S.a.  Okk 
,.l..:,swh..h  e.uphas..cd  .o„eu.on  o,  ^  ^^^^ 

!.  K.o.uu.ku..>  •  In      M,..ev  p.o..,au.s  vvuh  o„e  o.  both  ol  .l.ov 
.    unde.  dcvolopuK-n.    M.ho,.eh  ea.  h  p.o...a...  rcMunes 
,,,o,uUoaIsa..doh,e...ve.a..d  ■d.,.nus..a. 
,  ,  ,  „.a.u..H-,.,MHo.--...n....pl..--.'-^Vvo,„n.,,K.u.sas. 
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and  (iCorgM  iitili.ited  pn\iirarns  m  ciicouMg:  local  ldiuiiiuiuI) 
Mm*)Kvment  in  dottnitinns  nj  Mic  goals  aiul  i>bjetli\c^s  for  ilic  Stale 
sJv)n|  NVstcin  I  csfini!  tiistrumcms  have  boon  or  arc  being  Jc\elopcJ 
to  nuMsiire  progicss  finvara  tlicso  foals  m  bask  skills,  speual 
subiccts,  aiul  nniicngniMvc  jTcas.  In  New  York,  I'ennsv l\ania,  and 
Now  Jerse>  Jutj  collected  fnr  use  m  the  Stale  progiani-budgeung 
N\siem  aie  nude  j\ailable  to  school  district  and  school  adniini- 
stfatofs  and  leachnig  stall.  I  he  State  sponsors  sentniars  to  assist 
lo»al  school  sJaU  in  interpretation  oi'  testing  results.  Other  States 
Miih  as  ("ohrado  pfo\ule  technical  assistance*  and  Inunictal  support 
reipured  b>  local  districts  lo  select  local  goals  and  objectives  and 
n^onnoi  piogress  lowaid  these  goals. 

Practitioner  needs  ^ 

(lie  eduwitmnal  piactiHonei  ai  the  State  and  local  le\el  is  called 
'ip-tti  to  dcuitp  pin^iajn>  u»  uiuuilui  :hc  dcveiopiacut  ul  uuhviaual 
pupils  jfid  !'»  a^>c^>  aial  evaluate  uisiuictjiunal  prugjanis.  I  edeiai. 
Slate,  aiid  VkA  ullKuU,  Jcpu'sciitalucs  ot  uitcrest  giuups,  and 
piuiit^  dcJiKUid  (lull  ^iiJi  pinuijiii.  piMVidc  detailed  iufiMiuation  oi 
dciiinri,4r  lU J  >kdN  ui  KimaiWySMiA  noucogiattve  doinauiv 

iK.piic  the  piohlcuitii'Ji  >d  lucasuj^einent  tools,  liiete  aa*  still  ateas 
wl»uh  neetl  tunlter  leNcatch.  I  ven  when  testing  materials  e\ist,  tlie 
|tk,i!  pKictttioijci  mpuie%  the  spociah/ed  tjaimng  to  recogni/e 
le.Unu  uuduntcnu  appiopuatc  ioi  Ins  ui  hei  conuHiiiutv  and  to 
nilciiiatc  thcNC  jaiNfuunculN  iiUu  a  needs  assessntent  and  evaluation 
piM^uau  >jiila^de  to  iltc  vounauuitv  chaiactenstics,  cducatuuial 
'>fM^^ti\'S'>,  an<!  lh^tiuct^u^ul  piMuuuitN,  Manv  tii  the  available  needs 
a  >c  NiuciU  ^.vahiatioh  pjOjiKau  n»i»4jt'U  icipnie  a  degiee  ut  ci>ntrol 
■tw^j  a^^^Jn^ucHt  <il  JuIJicu  and  teacheis  to  justiuctional  piourains 
bevniid  ilic  icach  t*t  ^chn(lj  iithcials.  Lvaluation  or  assessineni  ol 
ii.aitv  'clt<H)I  piuj^iauiN  JcptucN  iIk'  developntent  ol  rm»deis  winch  do 
nt^  tctpiue  a  oailod  i!i  uip  u<  laudtMu  asstgnment  ot  dnldien  oi 
piipil..  In  addni»>n,  ^JM•ul  MlhuaK  jounI  he  tiauied  to  inteipret  the 
ijIIn  a  tc.tuij  j>iu>:taJtj  to  ih^  coiiunuiutv  and  'o  sciu»)l  stall 
wUo  loar  .i^LouuialMhtv  \vill  uioau  a  uclmUvc  evaluation  ol  then 
pertuirnauce,  \\n\  j<.\|unes  (KtiPinc  tn  the  niteipiclaiit>n  ol  siatMks 
nul  Ioa<lerNhip  m  or-un/ation  and  comnninilv  iiroups:  skills  not 
usiialK  found  uMlu'  santc  HMiivithul 

Nlh  response    *  ^ 

I  tic  Nstfional  |f)sijfuf"  ot  Iduiatio?}  ^  \Lasuioniciil  at}<I  \le»ho- 
.!olo»\.   Ihua'U)  It  1/  utKiitaiOv!  t*nir  eo.tK    (I)   |h  pioxuh-  lui 
.earth    t.  leJiTucfl  lelaio  I  Ji»  i-tr isuKiuent  an<i  evaluation 

nudrfpk"  pio^'rafu  iniilfiple-projei  I  evaluahon.  icst  l)iaN,  tesi- 
MOH- (ic^li?K\  nicrutejnont  ol  pjot'iatn  inrplen^enlation),  (2)  to 
Ju'rii'iIkU  an<K  rsiaiidjUL'  o(  .^\iJu»;.'  luiasuieuient  shaieeios  tor 
e'lkanofid  jfMMi  fi  m\k\  v.l.crc  appropn  He,  dcvcK'p  new  [nraauc- 
vy:\\\    ?Miejie»(','    loeatli  on  norm  rcteien>  c!  v^'^^us  t  nts-Uon- 


reteienced  measurement.  wa>s  ti)  measure  the  si/e  ol  an  cllcct^and 
methods  ol  noncogmlive  assessment),  {I)  to  nnprove  understanding 
of  existing  design-nnd-analysis  strategies  and,  where  -appropriate, 
develop  new  Jesign-and-analysis  strategic,^  (e.g.,  tor  estimating  causal 
ellecls  from  nonexperunent«d  data,  for  making  appiopnaie  use  ol  '/ 
data  aggregation,  and  foi  dcMgning  longitudinal  research)  and  (4)  to 
improve  knowledge  of  how  to  evrduate  educational  programs  and 
pioducts  (e,g.,  lesear.ch  o'll  improving  the.  utility  of  evaluations, 
taking  into  account  the  human,  social,  political,  and  organizational 
lactors  alTecting  the  generation  and  usage  of  evaluation  results^ 

MhN  attack  upon  theoretical  and  methodological  constiaints  in 
measuref  ent,  methodology,  and  evaluation  coincides  with  a  strong 
practitioner-oriented  focus  aimed  at  immediately  improving  the 
acceptability  and  conduct  ol  evaluations  in  the  public  schools. 

In  order  to  directl>  addles*  tonsunter  needs,,  the  Nlh  has 
couipleied  the  development  and  disscnvnation  of  evaluation  tiainmg 
materials  (kits)  and  workshops,  and  handbooks  to  assist  school 
superintendents,  principals,  and  other  school  personnel  stalT  to 
conduct  needs  assessments,  progiani  planning,  progress  evaluation. 
Jt]d  outcome  evaluation,  and  standardized  test  selbctton  matched 
Willi  u^tiuctional  obicctivcs.  Manv  ol  these  pioducts  are  described 
in  the  section  which  lolkuvs. 

Data  from  the  consumers  indicate  that  manv  of  the  evaluation 
products  listed  in  the  Catalog  are  now  in  use  in  everv  State  ol  the 
I  ni'in  and  in  22  loieiiin  countnes.  lo'date,  over  10,000  school 
administrator  have  undergone  evaluation  training  woikshops  to 
iiKKMse  tlieii  evaluation  skills  and  tiaiii  then  own  school  stalls,  in  ^ 
addition,  over  |S,()00  Test  I  valuation  IJooks  matched  with  instruc- 
ihMia!  objectives  have  been  distnbuted  to  improve  the  selection  and 
Uses  ol  measuring  insliunients  in  the  schools,  ^ 

Nie  demands  lor  knowledge,  iinpiowinent,  and  accouniabihly  in 
educatn^n  necessitate  that  the  Nil  continue  its  course  of  actjon  on 
twt)  major  Ironls  (I)  To  build  a  rcMMich  and  development 
knowledge  base,  continualK  hnproving  the  theoretical  and  technical 
slate  ot  the  art  in  education  an^  research,  and  (2)  to  diredlv  meet 
the  needs  ot  educational  cousumeis. 

/ 
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'/'//('  **cvnsiilian/'hHhh()x  ''for  school  personnel 
responsible  for  pro^rani  evaluations 


}  ' 

'.What  are^he  goals  of  education?  Everyone  has  an  afiswcr  to  tlio  question,  and  the  focus 
variCw  from  place  to  place— even  within  a  coninuinity.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  an  individual 
elementary  school  principal  to  ascertain  tha  precise  wishes  of  the  schools  constituents  for 
the  program  of  education  the  schoohshoukl  pursue.  Research  has  produced  methods' for 
performing  a  ''needs  assessment"  for  a  local  school.  These  sophisticated  methods  have 
usjually  required  the  expense  of  a  highly  paid  educational  consultant  who  often  seems  to  be 
interfering  in  the  school's  internal  matters.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE) 
has  taken  the  best  available  procedures  for  needs  as,se,ssment  and  made  a  "consultant-in-a- 
b(V\/' 

The  Guidebook  is  the  essential  component  of  the  product.  It  is  a  manual/textbook 
providing  instruction  in  evaluation  methods  for  either  a  single  decisionmaker  or  for  using 
input  from  teachers,  parents,  and  community  members.  The  Guidebook  instructs  a  principal 
in  sampling  parent,  teacher,  and  community  input  for  choosing  and  ranking  goals  through 
goal  cards  and  questionnaires.  Teachers  and  parents^  sort  the  cards  according  to  the 
importance  each  places  on  each  goal.  The  Parents'  Goal  Rating  Questionnaire  can  be 
distributed  by  mail,  Parents  respond  to  the  items  and  return^them  to  the  administrator. 

Chapter  3  provides  the  decisionmaker  with  proc(^dures /of  .selecting  and  evaluating  tests 
to  measure  skills  that  correspond  to  the  goal  statements.  Chapter  4  describes  procedures  for 
selecting  and  obtaining  standardixcll  tests,  two  methods  for  administering  tests,  determining 
the  frequency  of  test  administrations,  and  organizing  and  interpreting  the  analyzed  data. 
Chapter  5  details  procedures  for  selecting  critical  problem  areas  and  describes  various 
methods  in  communicating  the  results  of  the  evaluation  to  students,  teachers*  parents,  and 
school  board  members. 


SUBJK(  T  ARKA(S) 


Selectmg  educational  goals«  educational  evaluations,  and 
coinmunrt)  participatuui  in  decisionmaking  are  the  subject 
areas  of  this  product. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  kit  was  specifically  designed  for  elementary 
principals  to  use  with  members  of  the  community;  it  could 
also  be  used  b)  supcnntendents.  curriculum  planners, 
educational  consultants*  teachers,  school  boards,  parents, 
and  any  other  decisionmakers  at  grade  levels  1-6.  A 
secondarv  audience  for  the  kit  is  the  educational  researcher 
who  uses  the  kit  as  a  reference  t^ol  and  does  not  actually 
implement  or  use  the  procedures 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  W  eJs  Assessmvni  klf  u  to  provule 
elcmentarv  school  principals  with  5yystematic  procedures  for 
making  inlormcd,  rational  decisions  about  the  goals  most 
appropriate  for  their  schools' 

Specifically,  the  are,  H  )  To  .provide  procedures  for 

gathering  information  about  goals  which  the  school  should 
be  mrrtuH'.  (2)  to  instruct  the  principal  n  selecting  tests 
to  measure  student  pcrfirmancc  on  highl)  rated  giMls.  {}} 
til  prt)vidc  thi:  principal  with  an  effective  wa\  oi 
intcrprctingjiic  sch^jors  test  sci>rcs  in  rcltitit)n  ti»  those  i)f 


other  schools  with  similar  characteristics,  and  (4)^to  show 
the  principal  how  to  use  a  decision  model  to  transform  the 
information  already  gathered  into  a  set  of  critical  need 
areas  for  the  school.  After  completing  the  kit,  tlje  user 
1  should  be  able  to  make  meaningful,  explicit  aspiessments  of 
^a  schooPs  educational  needs.  ^ 

l^A'TTERNS  OF  USE 

CSJ:!  Elcmenuiry  School  Evaluaiion  Kit,  ^eeds  Assessmeni 
is  a  self-contained,  step-by-step  system  for  goal 
determination.  The  user  (generally  an  elementary  school 
principal)  has  fiexibility"  in  deciding  the  degree  of 
community  involvement  and  the  procedure  (card-sort  or 
questionnaire  approach)  to  be  used.  A  principal  may  use 
the  kit  to  determine  the  high-priority  goals  in  the  school 
or  to  validate  previously  determined  priority^  areas. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  \  " 

''  The  product  is  a  support  tool  for  the 
principal/superintendent.  The  kh  does  not  address  itself  to 
"trainees. ■■  There  is  no  assessment  instrument. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  i.s  3  weeks  of  .in  eleiiicntarv  school 
principal's  time  and  2  hours  for  eachJcacher.  parent,  or 


coiniiiunits  member  who  p.irticipatcs  i 
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IMPLKMEN TATJON  PR()(  EDl'RKS 

No*speciai  e(|uipnient  is  rei|uire(i.  Since  the  kit  does 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  the  principal/s  time  and 
since  the  needs  assessment  protedure  will  be  jiighl)  /Visible 
within  the  school  anir'comnumit\,^is  essential  that  the 
principal  he  committed  to  making  program^  changes  based 
on  the  needs  assessment.  A*  3()-da\  examination  period  is 
provided  bv  the  publisher  so  that  the  potential  ^uscr  can 
decide  whether  the  kii  s  needs  asses^smenMtechniques  are 
appropriate  for  the  uner's  particular  school  situation. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

An  cicmcntarv  school  principal  with-ao  special  training 
111  uk'aNUUiiicnt  aiKUvaliuti'iii  v.aii  implement  the  AitVs 
l\Si  wnutu  A/A   I  he  puikipui  w  ilJ  dtMck'  who  b  lo.bc^ 
involved  from  the  sduud  staff,  pti rents,  Jnd  other 
coinmunitv  members,  these  individuals*  need  no  training  in 
Cilucation  but  must  be  able  to  rcail  iinglish 


ASSrRANTKS  AND  (  LAIMS 

The  information  in  the  kit  ^vas  based  on  ^input  from 
cicmcntarv  school  principals  and  superintendents  The 
ci»mp()ncnts  of  the  kit  wcp  tried  ()ut  with  educators  at 
national  meetings  ,tnd  with       pryicipals  and 
superintendents  in  ralit\)rnia   I  he  major  field  test  of  the 


kit  was  conducted  during  fall  1971  in  69  schools  across  the 
counlr\  and  103  schools  in  California.  Several  conclusions 
and  revisions  resulted^  from  the  field  tests. 
.  The  kit  will  continue  to  be  addressee]  primarily  to 
principals  because  they  are  the  main  decisionmakers  in 
selecting  educational  programs.  Principals  found  the  \Cit 
usefnl  because  they  do  feel  pressured  to  make  realistic 
needs  assessment  and  because  the  kit's  card-sort  procedures 
assist  principals  in  involving rtoachers  and  pji/ents  in  making 
their  decisions.- 

The  kit  pmvides ^useful  information  regarding  test 
selection  aiuj)  evaluation,  developers  expanded  Ihe  published 
kit  tu  make  fsst  results  more  useful  ty  principals.  Some 
changes  weri  Recommended  and  made  for  the  card-sort, 
procedures,  oj>.,  numbC^r  of^cards,  illustrated  instructions, 
dm\  expandin^part  of  the  card  sort\ process  to  present 
questionnaire. 

The  goal  statements  seemed  to  be  comprehensive  iHul 
effectively  organized,  but  parents  and  community  mcnmers 
had  difficulty  with  the  vocabulary  (  L2()5  words  or^wases 
were  not^understood).  Since  the  time  of  that  field  test,  the 
language  of  the  goal  stajements  had  been  revised  and 
tested  with  a  group  of^Pi»rents  from  low  and  middle 
s()ci()economie  levels.  After  the  goals  were  rewritten^  only 
5S  words  or  phrases  were  not  understood^  and  these  dealt 
primarilv  witK  modern  mathematics  term^.  , 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


(.S/-  liententan  Mhool  I'Miluatum  Ktt 

Coinplclif  kit  mcluding  guulehook. 
24  copies  of  prmcipars  goal-rt»Hng 
torm  (4  lor  cacli  grade  level).  48 
copies  ol  parent  goal  rating 
quoslionnnaires.  10  decks  of  goal 
cards  (  106  cards  per  deck),  |()-^ets 
(»f  rating  mats  (  S  per  set),  and  ^0 
goal  card  taHv  sheets 

Questionnaires  l4.s  copies) 

Principal's  gcul  rating  tornis  (24 
copies)  , 
(joal  card  talK  sheets  ( So  copies) 

RatinjL'  mats  and  goal  cards  ( 10  sets) 


Quamitv  Needed 


per  school 


1  set  per  additio|ial  4S 
participants* 
I  per  schiH>l 


I  set  per  c;ich  ai 
50  participants* 
\'ariahlc 


Juional 


Cos!  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


I  14  <)  5 


8  »15 
2*^ 


Replacement  *Rate 
and  Cost 


Rciisnhlc,  except 
questionnaires, 
rating  forms,  and 
tally  sheets 
eonsuninhle  each 
use. 


C'onsumahlo^each 
use 

C'^nsumnlTle  each 


Reusable 


Source  if  different 
from  Dhtributor 


'()nl>  1  ot  thKise-2  sets  of  items  \vouid  be  used  or  rcplattu 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluution 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education  , 
Los  -Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

Ralph  Hoepfncr.  Pcojcct  Director  .  ' 

AA^AILABILITY  ^  , 

The  materials  were  copyrighted  in  1972;  copyright  is 
claitticd  until  Jamiarv  1978.  The  CSE  Elementary  School 
Evaluation  Kit:  Necils  Assessment  is  available  from: 

Longwood  Division 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc. 

Rockleigh,  N.J.  07647         *  \ 
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CSE  ELEMENT/JRY  SCHOOL  FORMATIVE 
EVALUATION  KIT 


I  o^niprchcnshc  unit  incluilini^^iiiUiuliUl  insiNictUins  hfr 


i'lU  h  \(ep  ami  tonmtioirKralmtum  *>/  </  school  proi^rani 


/ 


riic  bonnatixc  hMiUuUion  Kit  enables  elementary  selfool  administrators  to  evaluate  a 
prograni  while  it  is  in  operation.  A  progranu*  whether  it  'is  written  or  not,  is  eonsidered  to 
mciude  ail  the  instructional  materials,  pursonneU  faeilitiek,  processes,  aiid  related  factors  and 
resources  used  in  achieving  specified  learner  goals  and  objectives/The  kit  may  l\e  usedfto 
evaluate:  (! )  Programs  with  cognitive,  affective  or  psychomotor  goj\ls  artd  objccwves,  (2) 
programs  for  large  or  small  numbers  of  .students,  (3)  programs  for  /tudents  of  varying 
abihties  and  backgrounds,  (4\  programs  conducted  in  varying-^physical  settings,  and  (5) 
prograhis  of  varying  length.   \  ,      ;  - 

The  principal  or  an  individual  selected  from  the  faculty  is  designated  as  program 
evaluator  regardless  of  other  roles  and  is  charged  with  completing  Wie  15  steps  of  the  kit. 
These  steps  appl>  the  CSF:  definition  to  the  prcVblen\  c)f  completing  a  formative  evaluation  of 
an>  elementary  school  prograni  vyith  learner  objectives.  E£ach  st&p  is  written  in  much  the 
same  v\a>  as  a  cookbtu)k  or  as  instructions  for  putting  together  a  model  airplane  or  child's 
biLVtle    lhat  is,  instead  of  a  theoretical  discussioii  about  evaluation,  each  step  consists-of 
spccitic  instructions  for  conducting  a  part  of  the  evaluation  of  a  program  selected  by  the 
«uscr  •  «  I 


Sl'BJKCT  ARKA(S) 

Fvaliiation,  atlminislralion , 

(;OAL(sS)  OR  Pl  RPOSElS) 

F'tumative  evaluation  can  help  teachers  and 
administrators  (I)  I o  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
program  in  their  scht)oK  (2)  to  determine  whether  a 
prograni  is  operating  as  planned,        ti^  identify  aspects  ol 
a  prograni  where  improvenlent*  or  change  is  desirable,  and  * 
(4 1  to  increase  student  achmvement  of  program  objectives 
and  goals 

PATTERNS  OF  I  SK 

Ilie  kit  divulcN  the  process  i>t  planning  »iiul  uMiducting 
the  C'ValuatiiMi  into  1^  successive  steps  Pach  of  the  steps  is 
presented  in  a  separate  folder   l-ach  folder  ctnitains 
materials  and  instructions  which  s\stcniatitall\  guide  the 
User  in  applsmg  the  step  to  the  program  \o  be  evaluated 
riio  kit  IS  designed  to  be  ciunpleted  one  step  at  a  time 
Alllunigh  ix  ma\  be  helptul.  it  is  not  ueces\ar\  \o  reatl 
through  all  ol  the  steps  befine  beginning  the  evaluatuHi 
I  he  steps  inehulo   (1)  R^i^fewing  the  program  plan,  (2) 
constructing  an  evahiatuui  plan.  (3)  identifving  evaluation 
^.jucstions.  <4»  selecting  a  measilieiiieiit  Mrato^v,  i^) 
esiini<iting  e^.ilu<ituui  resources..  ( f>  )  selecting'  ev<!iuatioii 
measfties,  (7)  setting  evahiatioii  deadlines,  (X)  e.stablislnng 
»-tniinuinicati<Mi.  \^))  collecting  dat<»,  (10)  discovering 
unantKipatCii  t^utcomes,  I  N  )*  sct^ring  measuies.  (12) 
preparing  data  loi  pre'^entwtums,  (M)  niak:fcng 
,t;^ct»nimend.itions.  (14)  unplenieiiting  recomnu-nded      Q  jj 
changes,  and  (  1^)  preparing  tormal  reports 


AS,SKSSv\IENT  PROVISIO.NS  ^ 

The  ktt  is  an  assessment. device. 

TiNiK  REQUIREvMKNrS 

(Approximately  10  percent  of  the  time  spent  in 
dc^veioping  and  teaching  a  pri)griim  should  be  devoted  to 
u^e  of  the  kit  materials.  Any  money  available  may  be  used 
111  a  variety  of  ways  to*  reduce  the  time  required.  The  kit  ij> 
appropriate  to  the  evaluation  of  p'rograms  of  any  Jengtli, 
but  IS  most  appropriate  to  those  of  semester  or  school-year 
cfuration  ■  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PH.OCEDURES  '  . 

'   The  kit  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  typical 
elementary  school  situation.  It  requires  no  special 
{equipment,  special  services,  or  training.  niininiid 
j'organr/ational  activities.  It  is  cohipletely  r6usable  for  the 
evaluation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  piog.ranis. 

^SSrRANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

l,ocal  pilot  testing,  national  field  testing  to  date,  review 
bv  technical  experts  in  evaluation,  and  review- ,biM wo 
independent  boards  of  elementary  school  pers()nnel\^froni 
California,  Colorado,  Maryland,  and  Cojinectjcut  hav(e 
failed, to  identify  aii>  aspects  of  the  materials  Ukely  tU 
affect  users  negatively.  Fhese  same  procedures  sugjje^t  lhat 
the  kit  materials  are  replicable  and  transportabl><"The 
national  field  test  mvolvc;  40  schoolsjn  2»7  §tfiUc^  u?)ing  tho 
kit  across  grades  K  to  6  to  evaluate'  prograirls  in  rural, 
Mirban,  and  suburbaif  settings.  .*\  wide  varict>  of  data  on 
each  step  of  the  kit  materials  is  being  collected  as  part  of 
the  field  test  This  data  will  be  made  availjfible  as  a  (Vntcr 
report,  probabK  by  the  end  o{  1975. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Owantitv  Needed 


Cost. per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Kit* 


Under  50,00 


5  years 


strunicat 


*Usc  of  the  kit  requires  cither  an  office  copier  or  spirit  duplicator.  The  user  has  the  option  of  buying 
iicats  or  developing  "inhoiise''  instriinient.s.  Otherwise,  the  kit  is  complete.  ' 


Source  if  DilTcrent 
^om  Distributor* 


comniercinlly  available  evaluation  in- 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE) 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los 'Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

David  Churchman.  Project  Director 
Joseph  Petrosko 

Laura  Spooner-Smith  ^ 


AVAILABILITY  * 

The  C^E  EUmeniary  School  Formative  Evaluation  Kit  is 
being  field  tested  nationally  in  40  schools  in'  27  States 
during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

The  kit  carries  a  1973  copyright  date,  and  application 
will  be  made  upon  publication  for  a  limited  copyright  of  5 
or  10  years. 

*  Final  revision  of  the  kit  is  underway  and'will  be  ] 

•  completed  by  June  1*75.  The  kit  'will  then  be  submitted  to 
publishers  for  consideration.  Allyn  &  Bacon,^publishers  of 
the  CSE  Needs  Assessment  kit,  have  the  right  of  first 
refusal  afe  publishers.  .  -  * 

Additional  information  concerning  the  publication  status 
of  th<^  summatlve  kit  will^  be  available  after  June  1975. 
Order  from:  "  *  ^ 

David  Churchmah 

Center  for  the  Stddy  of  Evaluation 

UCLA  Graduate  School  of^Education 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024    '  <^  ' 
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EVALUATION  WORKSHOP  1 

AN 

ORIENTATION  (EW  \) 

1  set  t»J  liii^liiv  s'tnivturvil  tmnhii*  liiaiaiiih  ttumhii* 
tin  iliv  nuiior  steps  titul onufhrnaits  in  (liaraluaifon 
( \l  dim  ail* mal  pn »i*r(nns 


Iwahuuton  Workshop  if  An  OmnttUion  is  a  •set  of  highly  slruclurcd  training  niatcrials  that 
provide  prcscrivc  and  inscr\icc  nislriiclion  fof  schoof  adininislralors  and  the  slafts  of  SUUc 
and  Federal  edueational  ageneies  and  programs,  This  training  normally  takes^  days  to 
eomplete  and  nliually  involves  a  group  of  about  3()*partieipants.  Its  focus  is  on  the  major 
steps  and  eompon^nts  in  the  evaluation  of  educational  programs.  The  workshop  materials 
consist  of  »i  participant's  notebook  that  serves  as  a  postworkshop  reference  tool  and  Held 

,  guide,  an  extensive  set  of  group  exercises  dealing  with  typical  and  important  evaluation 
problems,  aild  a  detailed  leader  s  manual.  This  leader  s  manual  climinatjis  the  need  for  highly 
traiifed  (and  expensive)  workshop  leaders  or  consuliaius  and  thereby  helps  to  insure  the 
\\iuJjshop\s  transportability*  nexSbilily.  and  disscininaiion. 

The  W(\rkshop  activities  are  organized  .v,,    jat  the -participants  are  first  given  instruction, 
in  a  phase  of<the  evaluation  process  such  as  ho^v  to  conduct  a  needs  assessment.  The 

..participants  (win)  have  been  grouped  into  three-member  teams)  then  attempt-to  solve  a 
coinmon, problem  in  this  phase.  At  the  conclusion  of  this* exercise,  the  workshop  leader 
provides  concrete  feedback  on  how  this  pmblem  should  have  been  handled,  and  conducts  a 
discussion  of  the  alternative  method  that  might  be  used.  This  sc(|ucncc  of  .instruction, 
e\crcisv5.  feedback,  and  discussion  is  followed  iii  each  of  the  major 'pha.ses  of  the  evaluation  ^ 
process  and  is  presented  in  the  context  of  a  typical  educational  program  to  insure  realism 
and  applieabilit}.  Further,  the  procedures  and  techniques  described  in  the  workshop  are 
those  that  have  be^^n  tested  and  found  to  l)e  prol'essioimny  sound  and  cost  effective. 

Some  (^f  t!ic  topics  covered  by  the  workshop  include:  How  to  conduct  a  needs 
aitsessmenU  how  t(>  build  the  cwaluation  design  'into  a  program  phm,  how  to  determine 
whether  a  program  is  being  implemented  properly,  how  to  assess  tW  extent  to  which  it  is 
making  satisfnctorv  progress,  and  how*  to  present  evaluation  data  in  a' form  that  is 
understandable, to  the  public.  In  thV  c'ourse  of  the  workshop, nhe  participants  are  given 
exercises  requiring  the  selection,  collection,  analv.sis*  and  reporting  of  evaluation  information 
in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  and  improve  educational  decisions.  The  dcvt5lopers  of  this 
workshop  are  also  c()nstiuctii\g  indepth  workshops  in  each  of  tKc  topics- covered  by 
/  utlnautnt  \VorJK\iiop  /  An  <^)rtenUitton  to  further  educate  those  who  must  carrj  out  specific 
evaluation  functions.  , 


SI  BJKCT  \RKA(S) 

I  ihicational  program  evaluation  is  the  vub|cct  area  nl  tlie 
worLsbop.  included  in  the  training  are  the  following  stages 
of  ev»duation  Needs  assessment,  program  planning, 
nnplcnKMUaUon  evaluation.  prt)grcss  evakidtion.  and 
outcome  cv5|fluation 

INTINDM)  L.SIR.S  \M)  rthNFMClAKUS 

i'Aaiuatam  \iork\fiop  i   \n  Oru  ntatdm  w  .ippiopnaio  tnj  a 
^         vatft^fv  i»!  r.!n,.afn'n.ii  j'oiMiiiTi  ^!  ui.  luiliiiv*  SiipciuUciutcnls. 

I'V.ilu         pn»|i\  I  vlMri.l««is  aiul  otlici  aihiuiiM lal •  w s.  ickPci  ^. 

!«'jaltli  aaU  .....{ai  ^  iUKC^IulVC  h-iUKl  paiU»  if>aii"ii  '.uioUuai 

(;()AL(S)  OR  F>rRP()SK(S) 

*  /  i.duMum  iiorksiittp  i    in  ()run(Kitt**n  is  ttircclcd  toward 

twi)  maji^r  m»als  t  I  i  Participant  undcrst.inding  t»f  the  kmds 
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of  information  an  evaluation  can  provide  for  educational 
decisionmaking  and  (2)  participant  understanding  of  the 
general  procedures  and*  problems  involved  in  selecting, 
colle^:ling,  analyzing,  and  reporting  that  informaiion. 

The  degree  ttj>  which^^vorkshop  participants  develop  such 
understanding  wlill  be  determined  by  the  attainment  of  tlie 
following  intermWiiate  objcciives.  (  j)  Nanung,  acscribing, 
and  properly  sequvncing  the  major  evaluation  activities,  (2) 
identification  of  appro[>riale  data  selection,  collectioi!, 
analysis,  and  reporting  procedures  for  each  majfir 
evaluation  activity,  ( ^ )  luCiilitlcation  of  proper  and 
improper  use  of  evaluation  techniques;  methodology,  and 
design.  <4)  identification  of  the  kinds  of  information  that 
should  be  generated  by  each  evaluation  activity;  (5)  ^ 
identification  of  the  i^inds  of  information  tjiat  are  needed 
before  evaluation  decisions  can  be  made,  and  (jf)) 
idcntific.ituMi  in  the  specific  funetu»ns  ol  the  ev<duatoi  and 
t!u»sc  oi'  tlie  pro|cct  diicctoi  in  each  ev»iluation  »ictivitv. 
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PA  n  KRNS  OF  rSK 

•  The  workshop  inav  ho  used  as  a  one-^tinie  training  iini^ 
tn-  us  part  of  jMpinservicc  or  prescrviec  prt^grani  1'ho 
workshop  has  heen  used  as  part  of  a  3  da>\cssion  on 
wruing  proposals.  HWI  niav  ho  the  first  session  o\'  a 
training  program  us,ao  either  workshc^ps  provided  hv  the 
developer.  ^ 


i*c  rofins  of  an  assessment  i 
•      md  postlests,  In  addiuon 


The  pack*i  ^'  ,m  * 
instrument  to 

to  providu^g  da  .t  •     ..loat  iyl'  eaeh  session  s 

pariieipanlv,  thr  ivNfmg      v  ^  u,  <ornuih/e  the  traiuing  am! 
set  a  tone  ot/Mown  to  work'  at  the  heginnnmg  U  the  first 
day  A  participant  questuiiinaire  is  also  mehuled  m  the  . 
materials  to  provjde  mt\>rmation  on  the  particular  leader's 
eltectueness  and  to  gather  data  lor  levision 

TIMK  RKQl  IRKMKYIS 

riic  uorkshop  ,s  h,5:hl\  struuurod  ...hi  mloiulod  lor  a  v 
Ja>  presentation.  ,t  ni.,\  K-  adapted  u,  a  >er.cv  ol  -l-hour" 
sessions 


IMPLI-Ml'NT  \riON  PRO(  BI)UR[iS  .  '     •  ^ 

No  equipment  is  required  which  would  not  i>rdinariK  he 
tound  m  a  school  or  other  institutional  setting.  The  ruiun 
arrangements  are  detailed  in  the  leader's  manual 

PcrsoniTt;!  Required  for  Pro<iUct  Adoption  and  Implementation 

One  leader  who  has  pre>iousl\  allendetl  the  workshop 
can  etfectivelv  conduct  the  tiaming  workshop  for  24  or 
more -participants  In  I  irge  groups,  a  second  leader  is  often 
empKned    I  he  organi/atu>n  arranging  the  workshop  has 
three  options  tor  selecting  a  leader  An  mdividu^l  within 
the  organization  wlu>  has  previousjy  participated  in  the 
workshop,  an  independent  ^consultant  Who  has  prcMousK 
participated  in  the  workshop  (.i  fee  would  he  chnrged  in 
addition  to  materials  cost),  a  representative  i^f  the  , 
puhhsher  who  wnuM  provide  <dl  materials  and  conduct  the 
workshop  foi  $1(H)  per  participant 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  *  ^ 

The  development  of  the  workshops  s  ct^ntent  and 
organization  was  guided  hy  the  Center  for 'the  Study  of 
Kvalu;ition*s  model  of  the  eviiluntio'ii  process.  This  model: 
in  turn,  was  generated  by  the  centcr\s  experience  in 
conducting  educational  evaluations  as  well  as  by  the  writing 
of  recognized  experts  in  the  field  and  the  suggJstions\)l\ 
educational  ,admini^v^rators  and  e validators.  • 

The  first  draft  of  the  workshop -went- through  a  scries  of 
leasibiliry  tests  to  determine  its  appropriateness  for  tiie 
target  audiences  and  to  identify  components  needing 
modification.  When  the  necessary  revisions  were  made  the  • 
workshop  was-^ficld  tested  by  <he  center's  stijff  to  insure  * 
that  it  achieved  its  objectives.  At  ihe  conclusion  of  the 
held  testing,  the  workshop  was  ngain  revised  ;ind  then 
released  for  operational  testing.  The  opcrationni  testing  was 
conducted  by  noncenter  staff  ifiul  provided  a  check  on 
Avhether  the  workshop  still  achieved  its  objectives  in  its  " 
final  form  :ind  under  the  wide  range  ol>conditions  in  which 
It  would  eventually  be  u.sed.  A  followup  impact  ^studv  also  . 
was  conducted  in  order  to, be  certain  that  the  participants 
used  the  workshop  training  and  materials  on  hTt*ic.jobs 
These  field  tryouts  involved  over  1,000  participants  from 
numerous  local.  State,  and  Fctleral  agencies  across  the 
country. 

mformation  obtnined  from  the  pretesting  and  post^esting 
the  questionnaires,  and  the  impact  study  indicates  Uiat  the'  ♦ 
workshop  IS  eftective  in  reacfiing  .its  instruclional  goals 
thnt  the  training  is  valued  by  the  partieipants/tlmt  manv  of 
the  participants  use  the  materials  and  inVplenient  the  ' 
prccdures  after  the  workshop,  Vd  that  the  individuals 
would  recommend  the  W()rkshop'  t(^  their  colleagues  and 
would  themselves  participate  in  additii.nal  W(.rkshops 
developed  in*  the^  series; 

In  addition  to  development  and  field  testing  of  the       '  - 
participant's  nwteriaK  the  leader's  manual  for  the 
workshop  was  thoroughly  field  tested  bv  the  developers 
Once  having  participated  in  a  workshop,  any  educational 
protesMonal  can  eotiipetently  train  collcajyiueV  Since  the 
workshop  was  commercially  puhhslicd,  mostDf  th(;  trainirm 
hii<  been  conducted,  by  individuals  not  associntcd  with  the 
product  s  dcveh.pineni  Data  indicate  that  workslu.p  leaders 
conduct  the  session  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
manual  ^ 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  ItciiK  , 

Oii.uuit)  Need-'d 

Cost  per  lien»  m 
Dollars 

Keplacenient  R.ue 
.ind  c'ost 

Source  if  Different 
fronl  Distributor 

Participants  notebook  (int^luding  cxorcfse 
p.ids,  pretests,  and  posttests) 

!  per|  participant 

'^0  00  for  more  than 
M)  piirticipnnts.  40  00 
lor  smaller  groups 

Reus»ible  as  a 
reference  source 
Pads  and  tests  are 
consumed 

1  eadcr\  ni  a  nihil 

1  pe/  leader 

•  40.00 

Reusable 

Audit 'tape  Kise  is  optional* 

1  per  leader 

Included  with 
leader's  manual 

^  Reusable 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study Jof  Evaluation  (CSE) 

UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education  .  ^ 

Los  Angeles,  C^Iifr  90024  ^  '     '  ' 

*  t 

Siephen  P.  Klein,  Project  Director^ 

AVAILABILITY  5  .  /  ' 

Evaluation  Workshop  !:  An  Orientation  was  published  in 
1971  and  is  available  from: 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 

^ Del  Monte  Research  Park        »  v  ' 
Monterey,  Calif.  ^93940  ^ 
-    The  materials  were  copyrighted  in  1971  and 
devejopmentarcopyright  is  claimed  by  the  University  of 
California  until  June  30,  1976.  At  that  time  an  additipnal 
copyright  will  be  requested  for  a  revised  edition  ofthe 
materials. 
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A  set  oJ  /uK/ily  structureU  trahiini^  matemih  fncusing 
i>n  the  major  steps  and  com/nmcnts  of  a  needs  assessnicnt 
imtjeei 


V 


.    livcdiuition  Workshop  fl:  Needs  Assessment  (EW-II)  is  a  set  of  precisely  structured 
training  materials  that  provide  preservice  and  inservice  instruction  for  school  administrators 
and  the  staffs  of  State  and  Federal  educational  agencies  and  programs.  Training  normally 

•takes  2  days  ;o  complete  pd  involves  a  gropp  of  approximately  30  participants.  Its  focus  is 
on  the  major  steps  and  components  needed  to  conduct  needs  assessments  of  educational 
programs.  The  workshop  materials  consist  of  a  participant's  notebook  that  serves  as  a 
postworkshop  reference  tool  and  fipld  guide,  an  extensive  set  of  group  exercises  dealing  with 

'  typical  and  Tmpo/tant  evaluation  problems,  and  a  detailed  leader's  manual.  The  leader's 
manual  ehmnutes  the  need  for  highly  trained,  expensive  workshop  leaders  or  consultants. 
This  feature  accounts  for  f^W-II\s  transportability,  flexibility,  and  wide  dissemination. 

The  workshop  activities  are  organized  so  that  the  participants  are  first  given  instruction 
in  a  phase  of  the  needs-assessment  process.  The  participants,  who  have  been  grouped  into 
three-member  teams,  then  attempt  to  s:f)lve  a  common  problem  in  this  phase.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  exercise,  the  worksho})  leader  provides,  concrete  feedback  on  how  the 
problem  should  have  been  handled  and  conducts  a  discussion  of  the  possible  alternative.  This 
*>XH|uence  of  instruction,  exercise,  feedback,  and  discussion  is  provided  for*  each  of  the  major 
phases  of  needs  assessment  and  presentecLin  the  context  of,a  typical  educational  program  to 
insure  Yealism^and  applicabiliiy.  Further,  the  procedures  and  techniques  described  in  the 
worCshop  have  been  tested  i;nd  found  to  be  professionally  sound  and  X;ost  effective. 

Some  the  fhe  topics  covered  by  the  workshop  include:  Wow  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  vaMous  educational  objectives,  how  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  they  are 

'being  achieved,  and  how  to  decide  which  ones  should  be  the  primary  focus  for  program 
development  or  improvement.  In  the  course  of  the  workshop,  the  participants  are  given 
exefcises  requiring  the  selection,  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  various  kinds  of 
information  relevant  to  the  needs-assess;nent  process.  The  developers  of  the  EW-fl  arp  also 
c(Tnstrueting  workshops  in  other  phases  of  the  evaluation  process  such  as  program  planning, 
implementation,  progress,  ai)d  outcome  evaluation. 


SnUKCT  \RKA(S)         .    "  ^ 

FtluL-ation  evaluation  and  needs  assessment  Needs 
assessment  entails  stating  the  objectives  to  he  met  by  an 
c(hiLati*)nal  program  and  determining  how  well  an  existing 
progr<nii  is  meeting  those  ohie^nves. 

INTKNDKD  ISKRS  BKNKFICIARIK,S 

I'Mdiunum  WnrkMiop  II    \Wd\  /h'cvNmc///  is  appropriate 
lor  a  variety  of  educational  personnel  including 
Superintendents.  evaluatArs,  project  directors,  ami  other 
administrators,  teachers,  graduate  students,  .ind  project 
monitors  liulivKluals  in' the  health  and  social  sciences  have 
also  found  participation  !)encricial 

(;().\i.(S)  OR  prRP(),sK(S)  ^ 

EMdimtum  Workshop  11  \ccds  Assrssnwnt  is  directed 
t(»vvard^lhe  goal  of  providing  participants  wah  training  in 
the  procedures  nee<led  to  conduct  or  partic  patc  in  .{  needs 
assessment  evaluation  in  their  own  cdiicatumal  institution 
Ihese  procedures,  alon);  with  the  reference  materials  thcv 
receive,  help  rhcMii  to  identitv  high  priuritv  need  areas  for 
therr  own  particular  selling 


The  degree  to  which  participants  develop  such  an 
understanding  of  needs  assessment  will  be  indicated 
through  attainment  of  the  following  specific  objectives.  (  I  ) 
Listmjg,  in  order,  the^najor  phases  of  a  needs  assessment 
and  matching  these  with  the  key  procedures  and  purposes 
of  each  phase;  (2)  describing  the  major  approaches  for 
.identifying  and  developing  objectives  for  a  needs 
assessment  and  listing  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  each 
approach;  (3)  describing  the  aiiajor  methodofogies  of  'v 
combniing^ratings  from  various  groups  and  using  these 
tcchni(|ues  to  rank  objectives  in  order  of  their  importance, 
(4)  listing  the  major  factors  to  consider  in  setting  up  a 
data  collection  system,  (5)  setting  appropriate  standards  of 
student  performance,  and  (6)  idcht'ifving  goal  and  objective 
areas  that  should  be  the  focus  of  sul)sequent  planning 
activities 

f 

PA  n  KRNS  OF  USK  '  ' 

1  he  workshop' may  he  used  as  a  one-time  training  unit 
or  as  part  of»an  inservice  or  preservice  program  FWU  may 
follow  I'Acduation  Workshop  I  which  pi  ovules  an  orientation 
to  evaluation. 
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ASSKSSlWIi  r  PROVISIONS 

The  package  includes  three  fi)rnis  of  an  assessment 
instrument  to  he  used  as  pretests  and  posttests  In  addition 
to  providing  data  on  the  achievement  of  each  session's 
participants,  the  testing  serves  to*  tormali/e  the  training  and 
.set  a  tonO  ot*  "down  to  vvork^'  at  the  beginning  ot'  the  first 
|Llav  A.  participant  questionnaire  is  also  included  in  the 
materials  to  provide  infwrm'Uion  on^he  particular 'leader's 
effectiveness  and  to  gather  data  for  revision 

TIMK  RKQl'IkEMKNTS 

The  workshop  is  highk  structured  and  intended  for  a  2- 
da\  presentation,  it.  irun  be  adapted  to  a  series  of  4-hour 
sessions,     '  ' 

IMPLKMFN  rATION  PRliC  EDI  RKS 

\o  equipment  is  required  which  would  not  or  Iinarilv  be 
found,  in  a  school  or  other  institutional  setting.  Ihe^room 
arrangements  are  detailed  mAlie  leader's  manuaL 

Personnel  Requirbd  for  Product  ^Xdoption  and  Implementation 

0,ne  leader 'vviv»  htis  previouslv  attended  the  workshop 
can  cffcctiveK  coiuiuct  the  triiimng  vvorkshof)  for  24  or 
more  pacUcipants  Mn. large  gr.)ups.  a  second  leader  is  often 
unpK)\ed    I  he  i»rg4iniAition  arranging  the  workshop  h*is 
three  v)p|u>ns  {or  seleetmg*a  leader  An  individual  within 
the  'organi^atiini  who  has  prcvu)usl\  participated  in  the 
workshop,  an  uuiependent Consultant  who  has  previousiv 
participated  in  the  workshop  (a  fee  would  he  charged'  in 
addition  to  materiaK  cost),  a  representative  of  the 
publisher  .who  wouUPprovide  all  materials  and  eonduet  the 
vvorksiiop  for  1*100  per  paHieipant 


ASSURAN 


isES 


AND  CI.AIMS 


The  developmeht  of  t!.*-  workshop's  content  and 
oigani/atiou  was  guided  h\  thv  C      j  li-i  die  Study  ol  / 
Lvalua(iv)n\^uu)dei  of  the  evaluaOou  process,  I  hhs  uuhIcL 
in  turn,  was  generated  b>  the  center's  experience  in 
conducting  educational  evaluations,  the  writings  of  experts 
in  the  field,  and  the  suggestions  of  educational 
administrators  and  evaluators. 

Tlie  rfirst  draft  of  the  workshop  went  through  a  series  of 
teasibility  tests  lo  determine  its  appropriateness  for  the 
target  audiences  and  to  identify  components  needing 
^modification.  When  the  necessary  revisions  wereMiiade.  tfie 
worksfiop  was  tield  tested  by  the  center's  staff  to  insure 
that  it  achieved  its  objectives.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
field  testing,  the  workshop  was  again  revised  and  then 
released  for  OflXirational  testing.  Tlie  openttlopal  testing  was 
conducted  by  noncenter  statT  and  provided  a  check  on 
whether  the  workshop  still  achieved  its  objective's  in  its 
final  form  and  under  the  wide  range  of  conditions  in  whicK 
it  would  eventually  be  used. 

information  obtained  tVom  the  pretesting,  posttesting,.  and 
the  questionnaires,  indicates  that  the  workshop  is  effective 
in  reaching  its  instructional  goals,  that  the  training  is 
valued  by  the  participants,  that  many  of  the  participants 
use  the  materials  and  Jinplement  the  procedures  after  the 
vCorkshop.  and  that  the  individuals  would  recommend  the 
workshop  to  their  colleagues  and  would  themselves 
participate  in  additional  workshops  developed  in  the  series. 

in  addition  to  development  and  field  testing  of  the 
participants'  materials,  the  leader's  manual  for  the 
workshop  was  thoroughly  ficjld  tested  by  the  developers. 
Once  having  participated  in  a 'workshop,  an  educational  » 
professional  can  competently  train  colleagues.  i 
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Koquirod  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
'ftom  Distributor 


Participant  s  notebook 


Exercise  pads 


Pretests  and  posUesis  , 


I  eader  s  manual 


I  per  participant 


I  per  team  of  3 
particip'ints 

2^  per  participant 


I  per  leader 


30.00  for  more  than 
30  participants;  40.00 
for  smaller  groups 

Included  in  cost  of 
participant's 
notebook^ 

Included  in  cost  of 
participant  s 
notebook 

40.00 


Reusable  as 
reference  so 

Consumable 
in  notebook 
session)  - 

Consumable 
use 

Reusable 


a 

urce . 


(placed- 
during 

each 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE) 
.  UCLA  Graduate  Sch<^l  of  Education  '  \  ^  . 

•    Lo»^  Angcler,  CaKf,  90024  '  ^ 

Stephen  P.  Kteiii,  Project  Director 

AVAILABIITY  ,  ^  ' 

Evaluation  Workshop  II:  Needs  AssessrtiMt  was  published 
in  preliminary  form  in  1974  and  is  available  from: 
CTB/McCraw.Hill 

Del  Monte  Research  ^Park       *  ^  '     /  - 

Monterey,  Calif,  93940 

The  materials  received  a  developmental  copyright  in  ^  * 

1973,  A  lim'ited  copyright  will  be  requested  in  l?75  for  the 
published  edition  of  the.,  materials. 
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Cr.f   PRFSCHOOl  ^KlfNJDFRCARTFN 

HlhHAH(  Hl(  Al    OHJf  (  IIVFS 

> 

CHARTS 

♦  * 
• 

,.  1  - 

.1  vc7  o]\'harl$  outlining  thc^ooh  (wd  objectives  of 
preschool  and  kvideriianen  educaiiou 

*  1 

5?                          *                     ►  ' 

TliAise  charts  depict  one  way  of  outlining  the  goals  and^objcctives  oC  presdiool  and 
.k.m'dergarten  education.  While  the  ch,arts  will  have  other  purposes,  they  were  desfgned  to 
complement  a  needs  assessniwit  process.        '     *  *  "  ' 

As  a  part  of  the  needs  assessment -process,  the  center  has  (categorized  *'the  goals  of  , 
^preschool  and  kindergarten  education  into  21  broad  goals  and  75  subgoals.  The  major 
categories  offered  by  these  goal  arqas  and  siibgoals  ,are  being  used  as  'a  means  to  categorixe 
ifli  published  standardized  tests  «r  subtests  into  thg  objective  areas  wfiich  they  serve  best. 
The  tests  afe  further  rated  i^  terms  of  a  number  of  criteria  in  a  pubjished  compendium  of 
tests  This  means  that  one  might  check  the  availability  and  quality  of  jests  for  each  of  the 
spedtled  goal  areas  of  education.  For  many  of  the  goal  areas,  either  no  standardized  tests 
exist  or  the  quality  of  the  offerings  for  that  goal  area  is* so  poor  that,  in  essence,  the^user 
has"^  no  choi9e.         *  .        •  .      '  ' 

■      Just  as  the  21  curriculum  categories  were  des'igned  to  cover  all  goal*  areas  of  concern  in 
preschool  and  kindergarten  progrartis,  so  too,  within  each  of  the  goal  categories,  the  aim  was 
to  bk  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Thus  the  hierarchies  for  each  goal  c;jtegory'represen^  the 
broadest  range  of  pos^ble  objectives  for  preschool  and  kindergarten  programs;' that  is,  the 
objectives  are  designed  to  be  useful  for  students  of  all  ability  levels  within  the  age  group  of 
•  ^       et)ncern.  For  example,  within  the  goal  area  MUSIC,  objectives  for  the  category  "Singing 
i     Techniques"  range  from  **sings  in'tup^y"  to/Mnterprets  musical  notation  in  order  to  sing  a 
selection  *'  While  many  teachers  would  be  delighted  if  their  students  could  just  "sing  in 
tunc."  thme  teaching  at'a  preschool  or  kindergarten  where  students  Of  exceptional  musical 
'taknt  are  enrolled  might  find  the  objective  of ''interprets  musical  notation"  very  appropriate. 
'  In  this  respect,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  most  specific^ objectives  within  each  of.the 
hierarchies  fall  short  of  the  specificity  of  behavioral  objectives;  that  is,  they  do  not  describe 
measlfi'able  behaviors  of  stud-ents.  In  addi^on.  the  charts  arc  not  designed  to  be  teaching 
hierarchies  and  thcreforc'do  not  address  themselves  to  the  implementation  of  objectives  into 
instructional  programs.  These  limitations  are  necessary  if  the  charts  arc  to  prove  useful  for 
all  preschool  and  kindergarten  educators  regardless  of  program  model  or  approach. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Educational  e\aluation.  program  planning,' clirriculum 
4  development  in  all  major  content  area<J  of  earl)  education 
The  charts  are  orgam/ed  around  the  following  domains.  , 
Affective,  ^intellectual,  psychomotor,,  and  subject 
achievement.^ 


LVTENDED  CSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  \  ^ 

TheVharts  arc  intended  as  a  resource  for  \anous 
uuliMduals  mterested  in  education,  including 

principals,  teachers,  parenls.  teacher  aides,  anU,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  district  lc\el  curriculum  experts  and  exaluation  staff 
rni\ersit\  and  other  researchers  have  also  used  the  charts 
The  ultimate  boncficiarics  are  children  between  30  and  72 
months  of  age  who  will  participate  in  the.  instructional  or 
assessment  programs  de\eIoped  'with  the  aid  of  the  charts 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  lf)urpose  of  the  C  SE  Preschool/ Knider^anen  ^ 

Iherarchual  Ohjeciives  Chans  is  io  provide  a 

comprehensixe  arid  logical  taxopomy  of  goals  and 

objectives  to  aid  the  early  childhood  educator  in  the.  job  of 

curriculum  planning  and^assessment*. 

«  ''  « 

PATTERNS  6F  USE 

Since  the  charts  are  coniprehehsive,  they  may  serve  to 
acquaint  individuals  with  Uie  range  of  objccti\es  that  might 
be  adopted  in  earlv  educational  programs.  In  this  regard, 
they  can  be  seen  as  a^'  shopping  list"  of  possible  goals  and 
objectives  to  be  included  in  a  progjam,  Ob\iously  no  one 
program  could  incjude  all  of  the  objectixes  in  all  of  the 
goal  areas,  selections  from  among  the  areas  of  the  charts 
Would  be  necessary.  With  the  selection  process  naturally 
comes  the  issue  of  priorities. 
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^  While  the  charts  proMcle  the  scope  of  possible  objectives* 
decisions  regarding  selection  of  goals  and  objectives 
reniai^.  appropriately  so*  with  the  individual  users.  Because 
th<*  objectivtjs  within  a  goal  area,  are  of  varying  difficulty 
levels,  they  too  reflect  \arymg  degrees*  of  attainability,  that 
Is.  with  reference  'to  children  of  a  specific  age  and  ability 
levet  some  (\6jcctives'  from  the  charts  will' be  more  easily 
attained  than  others.  When  selecting  \in  objective,  it  would 
be  wise  ta  Ci\iisider  the  knowledge.  *skills.  and  a^nount  of 
time  that  willSpe  required  for  specific  children  to  meet  the 
objective*.      (  , 

The  objectives  charts  can  also  serve  as  tools  for  ordering' 
selected  goals  and  objectives.*' With  the  "shopping  list*'  ^ 
available,  the  teachef  will  be  able  to  pjdin  how  to  sequence 
the  learning  goals  iii  the  classroom.  Sequencing,  a-  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  demands  a  comprehensive 
pr'^view  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  The  ciiarts  provide  this  , 
preview.  The^  do  not  prescribe,  the  learning  sequence, 
since  this  decision  is  made  best  b>  the  individual  user 
within  the  context  of  a  total  educational  program. 

Once  f)riorrties  are  establKhed  and  selections  of  goals' 
made,  the  task  of  operationali/.mg  the  objectives  into 
specific,  measurable  behaviors  still  remains.  The  user  may 
find  published  collections  helpful  in  this  regard.  0*f  course,  . 
any  one  of  the  objectives  of  the.  charts  might  be 
operationali7ed  in  several  different  >vays. 

Because 'the  ciJarts  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  taxonomy  of 
goals. establisljretl  for  the  CSh-liC  RC  PrcschoollKtnder^^arten 
lesl  I'Adiiuutons  boolv.  the  two  products  may- provide  a 
^useful  package  for  those  concerned  with  assessment  of 
program  outcomes.  After  identifying  objectives  in  one  of 
the  goal  areas  of  the  ch*irts,  the  I l-Aulilaiions  book  can 
then  be  easilv  referenced  to  also  idcntifv  evaluation 


instruments  available  for  those  objectives.  The  articulation 
of  these  two  products  is  a  first  step  toward  providing  a 
common  and  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  goals  and 
objectives  that  could  be  utilized  for  the  writing  of  , 
evaluation  proposals  and  for  cortimunication  with  school 
boards  or  parent  groups. 

TIMF,  .REQUIREMENTS 

The  aniQunt  of  time  required  for  use  of  the  charts  varies 
from  about  5  inmuttis  for  brief  inspection  of  one  goal  area 
to  1  year  if  the  charts' are  to  become  an  integral  part  of  a 
school's  planning  procedures. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  procedufes  arc  needed  to  use  the  charts. 

Summary  Cost  and  Perscyinel  Information 

I     Since  the  charts  arc  used  in  a  variety  oT  wa>*>  and  b^'  a 
\ariety  of  Jypcs  of  persoimeK  no  determination  can  be  ♦ 
made  as  to  the  average  cost.  In  some  cases  one  set  of 
ch;\rts,  purchased  for  $10,  would  be  used  by  a  single 
individual  with  no  special- training.  A  case  at  the  other  ^ 
extreme  jniglit  be  a  school  system  which  would  buy  a  set 
of  charts  for  every  kindergarten  teacher  and  provide  a 
scries  of  workshops  on  objectives;  such  a  program  would 
require  a  considerable  cost  in  terms  of  personnel  and 
materials.  The  developer  has  no  documentation  which 
would  indicate;  such  costs.  • 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  impact  or  xaNcfatiOn  study  of  the  charts  has  been 
conducted. 


Rvquutx!  hems 


MATERIALS  AND 


EQUIPMENT 

CVisl  per  hum  m 
Dollars 


Rcplacemuni  Rate  S(nirce  lODifferunt 

am!  Cost  '     from  Disiribuior 


1  set  of  charts  (1^^),  P  b>  22  niches^ 


1  set  per  planning  team  or 
I  set  per  individual 


10.00        Reusable  in  most 
instances  , 


DEVELOPi^AA^THOR: 

Center  fopahe  Study  of  Evaluation  '(CSE)        .  '  ^ 

UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024   •       ^  ' 

«  • 

AVAILABILITY 

No  copyright  is  claimed  on'  the  charts  and  users  are 
encouraged  to  modify  them  for  local  .needs.    ,  '  ^ 

The  CSE  Preschool! kindergarten  Hierarchical  Objectives 
Charts  has  been  available  since  1973.  Order  from:      '  , 

Dissemination  Services  • 

Center  fox  th*  Study  of  F  valuation  . 

UCLA  Graduate  fichool  of  Education 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024  '  .  ;  INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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CSE   ELFMFNTARY  SCHOOL 
HltRARCHICAL  OBJECTIVES  CHARTS 


^      A  SCI  ({t\-liariS(Uitlinin,K  1^^  i'(>(ilx(iN(l  i)hj\riiyes  of  '  ' 

.  clcvicHUirv  i'dtiaiiiDii    '  , 

These 'charts  depict  one  \Yay/)f  oulUning  the  ^'o^tls  and  oHjectjves  of  elementary  school 
eduCiVion.  While  "the  charts  have  otheV  purposes,  Ihey^were^ciesigned  to  complement  the 
HIementary  School  iNleeds  Asscssmco,t  Kit,  The  kit  is  inten^led  to  be  used  p/iniarily  by 
olemontarv  school  principals  as  an  aid  in  selecting^  coflecting*  and  interpreting  information 

•  thtii  will  be  needed  in  ^making  certain  types  of  ellucatlonal  pplicy  decisions,    '  * 

As  a  part  of  the  needs  assessment  process,  the  Center  for  the  Study  qf  Evahfation 
(CSH)  has  categorized  the  goafs  of  elementary  scho^^Meducation  into  41  broad  goals  and  104 
subgoals.  The  14-5  major  categories  offered  by  these  goal'areas  and  subgoals  are'used  to 
categorize  all  published  standardized  tljsts  or  snbtcfjls  into  the  oBjectives  areajf  which  they 
servo  best,  The  tests  are  furtjjer  rated  in  terms  of  a  number  of  criteria  in  a  pabli,shei!l 
compendium  of  tests.  This  means  that  one  might  chepk  the  availability  and  quality' of  tests 
for  each  of  the  specified  goal  area,s  of  eleme#itary  education.  For  many  of  the  goal  aiji^as, 
cither  no  Mandardi/ed  tostsypxist,  or  the  quality  of  the  offerings  for  fhat  goul  area  is  so  popr 
that,  in  essence,  the  user  has  no  chc»ice.  , 

fAs  an  alternative,  CSE  fras  prep;fred  these^  goal  ch;irt,s  depicting  the  145  gfial -areas  and 
has  analv/ed  each  goal  in  terms  of  its  subgoal^^'oc  Objectives  in  a  hierarchical  f;H>hion.  The 
charts  contain  objectives' ranging  from  broad  goals' to  more  specific  objectives  which  lead  to 
hut  cjo  not  include  behavioral  objectives.  Behavioral  objectives  may  be  added  easily  by 
referrin[.  to  the  many  pubfistfed  collections  of  objectives, 

'I'he  m-»st  important  featuje  of  the  i^Slu  Elcmcutar.y  School-^fienircliical  Ohjel lives  Cham 

'  IS  ,that  th'ey  enable  a  potential  user  to  begin  the  'development  of  an  objectives-based 
(criterion-referenced)  evaluation  .system  in  areas  \Hliere  the  offerings  of  standardized  tests' are 
poor  or  inappropriate.  *^  '  ^ 

The  procedure  for  ,developing  an  objectives-ba.sed  evaluation  .system  for  any  area 
involves  writing  behavioral  objectives  for  the  statements  in  the  last  column  of  the  cliart. 
Many  statements  may  demiuid, several,  behavioral  objectives,  Fiacfi  behavioral  objective  will 

^  require  a  p^ool,of  test  items.  Thus,  the  Itlemcutmy  Sch(hl  IlicnircN 
provide  /  framew.ork  for  organizing  the  development  of  an  objectives-based  evaluation 
system.  In  addition,  the  citarts  provide  a  meamsof  Tinking  broad  goal  areas  to  specific 
behavioral  objective^Jf^a.ssuring  that  the  objective^  u,sed  in  the  classroom  are  focused  on 
achieving  the  more  broadly  stated' goals  of  the  system.  This  concept  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  notioK^of  accountability  in  education. 


SUBJE(  T  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  areas  oV  this  product  include  educational 
evaluation,  program  planning>  and  Curriculum  development 
in  all  major  content  areas  of  elementary  school  education. 
The  charts  are  organized  around  the*  following  major  goal 
areas:  Affective,  arts-crafts-ccLnitive,  foreign  language, 
matheinatrcs,  music,  physical  education-heallh-safety, 
reading,  religion,  science,  and  .social  studies. 

INTKNDKl)  USERS  AND  BKNItFK  lARIKS 

The  charts  arc  intended  as  a  resource  for  various 
individuals  ir*erested  in  elementary  school  education,  . 
including  principals,  teachers,  parents,  teacher  aides,  and; 
to  a  lesser  extent,  district  level  curriculunrcxperts  and 
evaluation  staff  University  and  other  researchers  have  aKo 
used  the  charts  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  siudcnt,s  in* 
grades  I  o  who  will  participate  in  the  instructional  or* 
assessment  programs  deveJopcd  with  the  aid  of  the  charts, 

^       .      •        ^       .  967, 

980 


G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)       .  , 

The  purpose  of  the  charts  is  to  provide  a  tool  for  use  in 
objectives-based  curriculum  or  evaluatiijn  -planning. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

A  survey  of  u.sers  conducted  1  year  after  publication 
indicated  that  the  charts  were  u.sed  in  many  w;iys.  The 
f()llowing  ]ist  indicates  the  most  common  responses  to  the 
survey.  The  charts  were  used.  (I)  To  .select  important  goals 
and  objectives  for  an  elementary  school  program,  (2)  -to 
prtwide  inservice  training  for  teachers,  (3)  to  organize 
objectives  and  goals  into  teaching  units,  (4)  to  a.ssure  that 
cla.ssroom  activities  were  related  to  educational  goals  and 
objectives^  (5)  to -develop  or  insure  a  comprehensive 
prograrii  for  all  elementary  grades  in  the  user's  system^ 
to  determine  areas  for  testing  or  evaluation,  (7)  to  write  a 
course  syllabus  or  other  long-range  plan,  (8)  to  determine 
age  or  grade  levels  at  which  particular  goals  and  objectiyes 
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•  would  be  pursued,  (9)  to  dcrise  team  teaehing  strategies, 
and  (10)  to  develop  weekly  lesson  plani?,  •  »• 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS  ' 

Assessment  is  not  appropriate  for  this  noninslruetioniu 
produel.  However,  a»  survey  of  users  w^lSL-eondueted  by  the 
developer  to  determine  that  the  eharts  hvd  value  to 
purehasers  and  thai  the  goals  were  eoVnprehensive, 

TIMK  REQUIRKMKNTS  •   ^  1 

'  The  an(ount  of' time  reqliired/lvr  use  of  ihe-eharts  varies' 
from  about*  5  minutes  for  brief  inspection  of  one  ^goal-  area. 
Jto  I  vear  if  the  eharts  are  to '.become  aa  integral  j);\rt  of  a 
school's^planning  procedures.*;  i  ,  -  i 

IMFl.KMENTA TION  PROCKDURHS 

1  •  1  m 

No  spee'ial  pmdcduVes  are  needed  to'Xise^the  charts, » 

Summ;try  Cost  Infornoation 

Since  the  charts  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  !>>  a 
Ivarielv  of  personnel  tvpes,  no  determination  can  be  n\iure. 
*as  to  the  average  cost  In  some  cases,  one  .se^  of  charts 
purchased, for  SI 2-50  woifld  be  used  by  a  singlO  individual 
with, no  special  training,  A  case  at  the  othtjr  extreme  might 
be  a  district  which  would  buy  a  set  of  charts  for  every 
elementary  school  teache|".and  provide  a  series  of 
workshops  on  objectives,  such  a  program  woulp  require  a  . 
.considerable  cost  in  terms  of  personnel  and  materials.  The 
developtin  has  no  di»cifftientation  that  would  indicate  such 
costs,  w  \ 

ASSilRANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

^  The  CShfjUntetitary  Siltool  lluranhuul  Ohjatncs  ihart.s 
werc\  publisher!  ak  a  "bv  product"  of  research  on 
elementary  school  evtduation  .Ihe  goal  hierarchy  was 
developed  for  use  in  otiter  products  designed  to  provide 


rteeds  assessment  procedures, for  the  elementary  school 
•principaL<|Jl^py  requests  for  a  product  such  as  the  chart's 
wcTe  received  by  the  developer.  No  elaborate  infjtruct^ons 
are  given  for  using  ^the  eharts;  the  purchasers  use  them 
according  to  mdividual  needs.  The  developers  ,did  conduct 
a  smaiUscale  survey  of.  users;  tho  following  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  167  individual  responses. 

1.  The  cffarls  appeaF  to  be  comprchensivdc.  While  r4 
peivcent  of  all  respondents  suggested 'addjtiorfti  objectives, 
the  majority  of  the  suggested  objectives  were  already 
incladed',  usually  in  differcfit  terms.  *  ^ 

2^  Typically,  the  users  indicated  that  they  had  used -the 
charts  in  three  differ^jnt  ways.  The  most  common  of  Ulese 
uses  were  .selection  of  important  goafs  and  objective^ for 
an  elementary  school  program  and  provision  of  inservicc 
training  to  teachers.  .  * 

3.  Most  commonly,  the  charts  were  used  by  a  committee 
or  group  of  either  teachers,  or  teachers  and  administrators.'' 
However,  there  was  considerable  variation/in  this  pattern 
according  to  the  way  that  the  charts  were  used. 

4.  The  charts  were  rated  as  **irreplaceable"  5  percent  of 

•  the  time*,  "eUremcly  valuable"  or  *\aluable"  61  percent  of 
the  time/ "of  some  value"  21  pcrcein  of  the  time,  and  of 
*\ery  Httte-valuc**  or  ''of  no  value''  '5  percent  of  the  time. 
(Other  responses  totaled  8  percent,) 

5.  No  diffcjcnces  were  found  in  the  way  the  charts  were  « 
used  in  schools  in  different  regions  of  the  country.  Too  few 
rbturns  wqre  received  from  government,  research,  and ^ 
foreign  purchasei's  to  investigate  differences  among  users  in 
different  working  environments. 

6.  Two  suggestions  for  improving  the  charts  wcrp 
mentioned  frequently.  Forty-seven*  percent  of  the 
respondents  felt  that  the  charts  should  distinguish  nunong 
knowledge,  affective,  and  skill  goals  and  objectives.  Forty- 
Jive  percent  suggO^stod  that  instructions  should  be  provHdt<*d 
on  how  to  use,the  xharts  for  a  variety  of  purposes.. 
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Required  Items  f 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  1 


Quantity  Neeiled 


f      C^ost  per  Item  in  , 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  C*ost 


Source  if  Diffcrent 
from  Distributor 


Urt  ^>Kt  iriN4:i »  r  In  II  mJks 


1  set  per  f)l;uuung  team  i)r 
I  set  per  individual 


12  50^      (Reusable  m  most 
.  instances, 
consumable  if 
planners  write  on 
.charts 


DEVELOPEI^/AUTHOR:  ,  , 

Center  for  the  Study  of  EVulu^itioir 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
'  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

•-AVAILABILITY 

The  CSE  Elementary  Schck)l  Hierarchical  Objectives  Charts 
have  no  copyright  and  users  are  encouraged  to  modify 
them  foT^ljOcaj  jncedxS.  They  have  been  available  since  j970 
'  from:  '  < ,  *         ^  , 

Dissemination  Services  ^ 
\    Center  Tor  the  Study  of  Evalutttion 
UCLA.  Graduate  School  pf  Education 


Los  Angeles^  Calif.  900f4 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MAR(  H^1975 
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An  militan'on  of  J/)  10  scales^  hiC(tsim\ii  skills-  in  the 
hii^h^  ( >rdcr  a  \m!iyi\  at/vr/ivi\  and  i/^rpersvnal  dreas* 


The  CSEIRBS  Test  Evaluations  is  a  single  volume  eoniposed  of  evaluation  ratings  of 
2.610  scales  and  subscalei^  considereih to  test  skills  in  the, higher  order  cognitive,  alTective. 
ami  interpcrsonarareas.  The  evaluations  were  originally  completed  for  ^6  by  the 
humanizing  learning  progr'ani  bf'RBS  according  to  a  set  of  taxonomies  developed  for  that 
pr^ogram,  but  they  are  expected  to  be  of  assistance  to:  (I)  Educators  in  the  .development  and 
assessment  of  innov;itiye  goals  and  programs  and  (2)  researchers,  psychometricians,  and  tt\^t 
publishers  in  idenlifying  areas  for  which  adequate  instrumentation  does  not  exist 

f-ath  instrument  is  categorized  into  a  cell  of  one  of  the  three  taxonomies  and  is  given  a 
nume/ical  rating  and  grade  (good.  f;ur,  f  oor)  on  each  of  the  following  characteristics:  ^ 
Vahdity,  examinee  appropriateness  (appropriateness  for  the  tintended  cxivnVmee  group). 
fioFmecrexcellence.  teaching  feedback,  usability,  and  retest^ potential.  In  addition,  comments  * 
are  made  on  the  instrumenfs  ethical  propriety.  ('I'he  CSC  acronym  for  this  system  is 
VI-NTURIi.)  The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  components  of 
each  rating.  For  example,  the  system  generally  gives  highest  usability  ratings  to  instruments 
Avhich  mav  be  adminiJitered  to  hrrge  groups,  in  lesH  than  20  nynutes  by  a  single  observer, 
without  extensive  practice. 

The  instruments  are  arranged  by  skill  areifland  subskill  and  are  alphabetically  listed 
withm.  each  subsVill  Haeh  skill  area  is  introt^uCed  by  a  description  of  the  taxonomy  against 
/Which  the  instruments  were  matched.  The  cognitive  taxonomy  is  a  grid,  of  skill  (such  as. 
^classifving)  against  content  (such  as.  vcThal-semantic),  That  of  affective /ilomain  is  three- 
dinu^nsional:  AtTective  characteristic,  against  type  of  meajjure  (such  as.  selt-report)  against 
tyfvc4)f  report  (such  as.  speculative;).  The  interpersonal  taxonomy Js  four-dimensionaj  with 
type' of  relation  (such  as.  with  peer^)  mapped  against  location  (such  as,  at  home)  against'^ 
type  of  mea.siire  against  type  of  report.  The  instruments  are'idontified  by  name,  form,  age 
range,  and  the  initials  ofnhe  puhlishcf  (or  author,  in  the"casc  of  unpublished  tests).  Indexes' 
of  tests  and  publisl),ers  are  included. 


SrB.|K(T  VRFV(S)  /    ^  . 

The  subject  area  is  the  educational, nieasur'cmefl  and 
^e\aliiali(jn  of  nontraditional  curriculums-  Higher  order 
cognitive  skills  are  bevond  .s'pecific  subject-nVatter 
knowledge  and  are  necessar\  for  ac4jvities  like  problem 
solving-  Interpersonal  or  social  skills  are  those  abilities 
liecded  for  effective  pcoj)|e"to-[)eople  communication  and 
intCMction.  Affective  skills  focus  on  an  indivukMrs  abilit\ 
io  respond  constfuctivelv  Jo  the  impact  of  envjro/inient/ 
.      '       '  ,  0^. 

INTKNDKI)  l  .SKRS  ANI)  FiKNEFK  lARIK.S  .  , 

^  The  evniuatioiis  are  expected  to*  he  of  assis^nce  to 
educator^;  in  tliO  development  and  assessmeiVt  of; innovative 
goals  and  progranisjuul  to  resoarj^hers.  psychornetricians, 
ami  test  publishers  in  identifying  areas  for  whTch  adequate 
instrumentation  does  not  exist   lests  jpr  all  age  levels  ;)re 
ineUided     '        .  .  v 

t 

ilOAUS)  OKT  PliRI>()SE(S) 

The  gdil  of  the  CSl/KHS  Icu  h\alnation\  is  to  provide 
information  on  the  t|ualit\  'and  existence  of  tests  in  the 

■      ■■     .    .       ^  '■  .9V 
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areas  of  higher  order  cognjtivc\  affective,  and  interpersonal  • 
skills'  •  * 

!  AS.SURANCES  AND  CLAIMS' 

CSE  clainis  the  lest  cvaluation.s  offer,  (jl )  Conciseness,  (2) 
^  Uhe  m;)s!  up-to-date  and  complete;  collection.  (3)  * 

educational;  relevance,  (4)  objectivitv.  and  (5)  consistency. 
''The  taxonomies  of  the  CSEIRBS  Test  F.\ahiatums  were 
genehmTd  in  the  follovving  manner:  The  principal  ) 
invejftigator  and  .staff  collected  all  the  attributes  of  interest 
to  the  RBS  program.  For  example,  criteria  for  the  higher 
order  cognitive 'skill.s  vvere^  (I)  The  skill  must  be 
measurable.  (2)  the  skill  must  ,be  capable  of  being  taught 
and  learncd^nd  (3)  the  .skill  must  have  intellectual  and/or 
societal  importance  (as  decided  by  RBS).  An  extensive 
search  was  then  made  for  both  published  and  experimental 
instruments, 

liight  raters  were  employetf.  ranging  in  experfence  from 
^graduate  assistants  to  a  PhT)  ,  in  several  fiekfs  of- specialty 
*such  as  psychological  measurement.  e"\perimental 
psycholog),  measurement  and  tcMing.  and  educational 
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research  aiul  design.  All  raters  were  trained  m  the 
VENTURl*  svsleni  and  did  prelinunar\  ratings  on  a  sample 
of  tests  to  resolve  differences  in  interpretation.  Each 
instrument  was  rated  once.  However,  the  most  important 
complex  and  subjective  judgments  and  those  judgments  of 
which  the  rater  was  uncertain  were  checked  In  at  least 
one  other  rater.  Raters  frequentlv  checked  procedure  and 
'rationale,  and  each  checked  consistcncv  in  his  own  ratings. 

Individual  test  evaluations  afe  the  focus  of  the  product, 
'CSF4  however,  included  an  analvsis-of  the  aggregate' of 


tests  on  each  of  the  VENTURE  evaluation  criteria*  which 
gives  fullerMnfor'mation  .on  cell  deficiencres  to 
psychometricians  and-  test  publishers. 

No  stud)  of  the  resource  value  to  educators  \}\\^  been 
mAde,  but  impci^ct  studies  on  two  similar  CSE  products 
lufol/Kiiulcr^iiiirtcn^csi  iivaliuitions  and  IJcnicntany 
Silwol  I  est  I'AalttatKnis  indicate  that  the  general  ide^t  and 
format  are  useful.  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE) 
,UCLA  Oraduate  School  of  Education       •  '  ' 
los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024  «  ' 

Research  for  Better  Schoob,  Inc.  (RBS) 
1700  Market  St.  .  ^ 

PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Ralph  Hoepfher,  CSE  Project  CNrector 
*Aniu  Simon,  RBS  Project  fHrector 

AVAILABILITY 

No  copyright  it  claimed  on  the  book. 
The  (^SEIRBS  Tes$  Evaluations  was  published  in  1972  and 
k  available  for  $S.S0.  Order  from: 
Disseminatioir  Services  ^ 
Center  for  tjNe  Study  of  Evaluation 
UCLA  Graduate  iSchool  of  Education     .  , 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 
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This  book  conliiins  evaluations  of  virtually  every  output  measure  published  that  is 
generally  available  to.  educators  and  researchers  for  use  ip  testing  preschool  and  kiftdergartcn 
sludents.  More  than  630  output  measures  were  evaluated  by  measurement  experts  and  ' 
educators  usmg  the  criteria  of  mciwiurement  validity,  exanSinee  apprc^priatcness,  administrative 
usability,  and  normed  technical  excellence.  The  introduetfon  to  the  book  defines  and  explains 
the  evaluation  method.  A  poor,  fair,  oV  good^rating  is  assigned  to  each  ^f  the  four  main  ^ 
criteria.     •  ^  .  -  »  «'  . 

The  results  of  the  evaluatmn  of  each  output  measure  were  determined  by'lhc  purpose- 
that  the/measure  was  to  serve.  vSpecifically.  each  measure  was^  classified  as  to  its  educational 
goal,  and  then  its  effectiveness  in  assessing  achievement  of  that  goal  was  evaluated,  A  wide 
spectrum  of  teachers?  Ikipervisors/ and  early  childhood  specialists  was  siirveyed*  and  an 
exhaustive  search%of  both  tjie  program  and  research  literature  was  conducted  t()  select  gj^als 
for  preschool  and  kindergarten  eUu';ation»  The*  goals  were  translated  into  operational 
(lefinitions  and  were  classified  as  Followj;:  Affective  domain/personality,  social  skiHs, 
motivation  for  learning,  aesthetic  appreciation;  intellectual  tfomain/cognitive  functioning,^' 
creativit\.  memor>;  psychomotor  domain/physical  coordination,  subject  achievement 
domain/arts  and*  crafts,  foreign  l^mguages.  function  and  strvicture  of  hjiman  body,  'h^»alth» 
malhematics/musie,  oral  lai\guage  skijls',  readiness  skills,  reading  and  writing,  religion,  safety, 
science,  and  social  studies  The  boo)c  includes  an  index  of  \i;oals»  test  names,  and  publishers 
and  their  ai^dresses  .  ^  '    ».      '  v  . 


SUBJECT  .<REA(SJ  « 

FAaluation  iifiid  educational  measurement  * 
*  '  Standardized  aehieve>^cnt  tests  in  all  subject  arenas  arc 
evaluated    ,  *  *  ,  * 

INTKNDKD  ISERS  AND  BENKf1c;IARIES 

Supcrinteiidents,  principals,  testing  officers,  project 
directors,  and  other  preschool  and  kindergarten  education 
personneT  are  the  primary  user^s  Rcsearclters  in  .the  field  of 
measurement,  test  publishers,  libraries,  and  graduate 
students  also  purchase  and  use  the  books  The  ultimate 
beneficiaries  ar\students  in  either  preschool  (30-59  "* 
months)  or  kinder^nlMi  (60-72 months)  and  Jlhose  who 
make  decisions  about  education  programs  for  ihesc  levels 
using  information  fronvrKtandardi/eil  achievement  test  • 
scores 

GOAi:(S)  OR  Pl  RPOSE(>>) 

The  goal  of  the  CSi:  IX  Ht  Preni  hooltKu^^der marten  Test 
'LmituittotLs  is  ti»  preivtdc  a  crniv«!  and  i^hjccUve  evaluation 
of  published  tests  to  improve  the  way  tests  are  selected  for 
use  in  evaluating  f^res^^hool  ancf  kindcrgarU;n  programs  ^ 

-     PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  (Sh'ECRC  PrcsKfiooli Kindergarten  lest  Emluaiions  is 
a  reference  tool.  Development  was  mitiated  on  the  product 
because  ihv  information  contained  m  t'he  book  wrfs  needed 
/as  part  ot^a  svstomatic  procedure  for  coiuiucting  a  needs 
assessm'enj^  The  book  continues  to*  be  used  as  a  source  of 


tests  keyed  to  goals  v^hich  have  high  priority  as  det^imiacd /. 
by  a  community-based  needs  assessment:  However,  the  * 
prpduct  stands  alone,  ^jnd"  the  developer  has  packaged  the 
mformatioif  s))  that  it  can  he  used  by  a  variety  t)f  people 
tor  a  variety  of  *pur poses.  *    *        »    ,       ,  .  '  ^ 

Among  tHe  secondary  uses  of, the  book  are:  U)  ' 
Validation. of  test  selection  decisW»ns  based  on  Inft  rmation 
ohtifined  from  other  sources*  (2)  selection  of  areas  for  test  ' 
di>velopmepl  by.  researchers  and  ptiblishers' Research  , 
'departments!  (3)  graduate  study  in  education  and 
measurement  and  early  childhood  education,  arid  (4) 
justification  of  test  development  where  the  book*  indicatl*s 
that  no  adecjuate  tests  exist.  '  .    '  '       -  " 


ASSESSMENT4*R0  VISIONS 

Assessmeivt  is  not  appropriate  for  this  iioninstructional 
roduct. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  .  ' 


Approximately  2  hours  are  r«ic|uired  to  read  the 

introdiictor}  material  and  thoroughly  examine  the  pioduct.  . 

Onlv  a  few  minutes  are  neei!iid  to^look  up  a  test  or  ucial 

•  *  I     .  *• 

area.  -A   *  *  v 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES' 

No  special  circumstancev  are  needed.  The  b.ook  is  . 
extremel}  eas>  to  use.  A  notice  of  the,  availability  of  tlwi 
second  edition  vvilL  be  mailed  to  all  parchasers  of,  the  first 
edition  to  assure  that,  the  most  current  mfonxuition  is  bchig 
used  ^         »  . 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

If  an  individual  is  hcleciing  a  tc^  for  a  particular  grajie 
or  age  level  to  measure  an  instructional  program's  success 
111  teaching  a  specified  educational  objective,  the  lesi 
Exahuitions  book  provides  simple,  easy-to-read,  and  relial  le 
informaiion  on  tests  that  the  individual*  could  confidently 
use  to  select  the  best  test. 

In  anticipation  of  use  by  evaluation  professionals,  the 
developers  have  incluo  'i  the  25  subratings  used  io 
^^^'^f?^"^  the  letter  grades.  The  user  can  attend' only  to 
fhos^fefiibratings  that  are  relevant  to  the  particular  test 
selection  problem.  ^ 

Man\  school  districts,  [particularly  those  with  lower 
socioeconomic  and  highly  ethnic  neighborhoods,  are  under 
pressure  from  teachers  and/or  parents  to  abandon 'testing 


compjetely  because  the  tests  are  felt  to  be  inappropriate 
for  their, communities.. If  one  considers  that  testing  has  two 
functions,  pupil  placement  and  tlie  measurement  of 
program  effectiveness,. the  abolition  of  testing  can  be  seen 
as  being  potentially  beneficial  in  ending  the  abuses  in  pupil 
placement  dut^,  to  the  use  of  inappropriate  and  biased  tests; 
but  such  abolition  woufd  inhibit  measurement  of  program- 
effectiveness,  thereby  inhibiting  program  improvement  and 
program  change.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  test  is 
appropriate  (referenced)  to  the  instructional  program/ 

The  CSE-ECflC  Preschool! Kindergarten  Test  Evaluations 
clearly  indicated  that  the  tests  are  evaluated  for  program  « 
evaluation  purposes;  no  claims  are  made  that  the 
evaluations  are  sensitive  to  racial,  ethnic,  or  other  minority, 
groups  for  individual  student  placehient. 


(SE  I'(  R(  Pn  sihool  Kvidi  riiurtcn  ic\[ 
hxaluiiitons  i  book ) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qiianutv  Needed 


I  per  adniiiustrativc'^cntitv 
ot  hbrarv 


Co^^t  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Rep(a«.cment  Rate 
ami 


5  0(1         Reusable  he 

ruplaeud  ever\  to 
5  \rs  wuh  rev  cd  ) 


Source  if  Diltcrem 
Irom  Distributor 
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AVAILAIILITY  *  , 

The  CSE-ECRC  Pi  rschool/ Kindergarten  Test  Evaluations 


was  published, in  19'^ 


I  and  is  available  from: 


Dissdnination  Services  ^ 
Center  for  the  Study  oi  Evaluation 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024  ^ 
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i'valuatUms  of  standardized  achievement  tests  in  all 
elementary  school  subject  areas  * 


\ 


This  book  contains  evajuanons  of  virtually  every  ou'tput  measure  published  thai  is  » 
general!)  available  lo  educT^^^^rs  and  researchers  for  use  in  testing  elementary  school 
programs  and  students.  More  than  1,000  tests  were  ev"3^ated  by  measurement  e.xpe.rts  and 
educators  using  the. criteria  of  measurement  validity,  examinee  appropriaj^eness,  administrative 
usability,  and  normed  technical  excellence.  Jhe  introduction  to  the  book  defines  and  explains 
the  evaluation  method.  A  poor,  fair,  or  godfi  rating  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  criteria; 
for  example,  the  California  Language  Test  in  spelling  for  the  3d  grade  is  raited  poor  in 
measuremeBt  validity,  fair  in  examinee  appropriateness;,  good  in  administrative  usability,  and'^ 
poor  in  iiprined  technical  excellence,  Each  measure  was  classified  by  its  educational  goal, and 
evaluated  for  its  effectiveness  in  assessing  achievement  of  that  goal.  The  measures  were 
Hidged  on  their  appropriateness  to  school  situations,  not  to  clffiical  or  research  problems. 
The  tests  were  rated  for  program  evaluation  purposes,  not  for  mdivKlual  student  diagnosis. 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S) 

Hvaltiation  and  educational  measurement. 
Standardized  achievement  tests  m  all  elementary  school 
sublet  I  areas  are  evaluated  ^ 

INTENDED  I'SERS  AND  BENEFIC  IARIE,S 

Supcnniendenis.  prm  fpaK,  testing  officers,  project 
Jircelors,  and  ^ijher  clemcntarv  school  personnel  are  the 
priniarv  iise/s  ss^esearchers  m  the  field  of  measurement, 
lest  *pi*bhshers.  libraries,  and  graduate  students  also  use  the 
book  The  ultmiaie  beneficiaries  are  students  iii  grades  I , 
3.  5.  and  ^  and  those  who  make  decisions  about 
elementary  educatu)n  pri)granis  using  infornuttion' from  ^ 
standardized  achievemeut  test  scores 

(X)AL(S)  OR  PI  RP(),ST'(S)        '     ,  / 

The  goal  of  the*  CM  l-Aanent^ary  Sihoot^  lest  Lxaluutions 
IS  to  provide  a  ccitie^il  and  objective  evaluation  O'f 
publiUied  tests  tJ)  improve  the  way  te^sts  are  selected  for 
use  III  lhc*elementarv  scho(j>!s  '<  •         •  ^ 

PATTERNS  Ot  ISt  .    '  , 

The  (  SI:  ^Jemvnian  Si  ho(*l  lt'\[  Ex al tuitions  is  a  -   '  ^ 
reference  tool   DevelopmeRt  vvav  initiated  on  the  firoduct 
because  the  mformation  contained  m  the  book  was' needed 
as  part  of  a  s\stematic  procedure  for  condiictinjl  a  needs  ^ 

'  assessment  The  book. 'Continues  to  be  used  ai;  a  si>urce/if 
tests  keved  ti»  goals  which  h.ive  high  prioritv  *as  determiited 
bv.  a  com muiiitv  based  needs  assessment., However,  the 
produ<.t  stands  alone,  and  the  developer  lias  packaged  the 
inforniatu>n  so  that  it  can  be  used  bv  a  jK«ir»ctv  ol  pet/plc 

•for  a  varietv**of  purposes 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  the  book  arc.  I  h)  s . 

,\alidation  of  test  selection  decisioiW  based  on' informatioi^ 

^>bta^led  fn^ni  other  suurcv's.  i2f  stv!ectK>n  of  areas  ti»r  test 
(li'volopujent  bv  researchers  .md  publishers'  research 
depaTimenls.  i})  graduate  studv  in  eJuc.itKUi  and 


measurement,  anJ.  (4)  justificatioa  of  test  development 
where  the  book  i^rdicates  that  no  adequate  tc*^its  exist. 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  J 

Assessment  is  not  appropriate  for  this  noninstructional 
product  » 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  '  ,    "  , 

Approximatelv  2  hours  i^re  required  to  read  tlie 
introductorv  material  and  -thoroughly  examine  the  product- 
Only  a  few'  minutes  are  needed  to  kn^i  up  a  test  or  goal 

area.  r  - 

* 

LMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  facilities  or  training. are  needed.  The  book  is 
extremely <easy  t^>  use.  A  notice  of  the  availability  of  the 
^^econd  edition  will  be  maiJed  to  al]  purchasers  of  the  fir.^t 
edition  to  assure  that  the  most  current  information  is  being 
used. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

•No  special  measurement  training  w  required  to  use  the 
tes'.t  evaluations.  The  book  is  designed  (or  use  In  etfucators 
who  dojnot  have  the  training,  time,  or  other  resources  to 
evaluate  test  j,nstruments.  -  * 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

,    If  an  individual  IS  selecting  a  test  tor  a  particular  grade 
or  age  level  n>' measure  an  instruciional  prograui's  success 
in  teaching  a  specified  educational  i>b|ectivc,  the  lc\t 
l,\(tUuUion\  boi)k  provides  simple,  eas^  to  read,  and  reliable 
inforfnation  on  tests  that  the  individual  could  confidently  • 
UNC  to  select,  the  best  test 

{i  an 'individual  user  hall  a  p'urposc  for  using  the  test 
evaluVtions  other  than  for  program  evaluation,  the  user 
migM  not  want  to^elv  on  tl/c  four  letter  grades  given  to 
caUi  test  In  anticipa^uMi'of  such  situations,  the  developers 
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ha\e  ineluded'^the  2^ siibratiiigs  used  to  determine  the 
letter  grades  The  aser  can  attend  onl>  to  those  subratings* 
whigh  are  relevant  to  the  particular  test  selection/problem 
or  other  purpose  for  using  the  information. 

Vtan\  school  districts,  particular!)  those  with  lower' 
socioeconomic  and  highl\  ethnic  neighborhoods,  arc  Under 
pressure  from  teachers  and/or  parents  to  abandon  testing 
completvjiv  because  the  tests  are  felt  to  be  inappropriate 
for  thvir  comnuinities  If  one  considers'that  testing  has  two 
functions,  piipil  placement  and  the  measurement  of 
program  cffectneness.  the  abolition  of  testing  can  be  seen 


as  being  potentially  beneficial  in  ending  the  abuses  in  pupil 
placement  due  to  the  use  of  inappropriate  and  biased  tests; 
but  such  abolition  would  inhibit  measurement  of  program 
effectiveness,  thereby  inhibiting  program  improve^meni  and 
program  change. *'This  is  particularly  true  wheji  the  test  is 
appropriate  (referenced)  to  the  instructional  program. 

The  CSE  Elementary  School  lest  Evaluations.,  dcixrly 
indicates  that  the  tests  are  evaluated  fjor  program 
evaluation  purposes,  no  claims  are  made  that  the 
evaluations  are  sensitive  to  racial,  ethnic,  or  other  tminbrity 
.groups  for  individual  pupil  placement. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.mut\  Ncv'tk'd 


Com  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


CM  I  !e^iftutr\'  \ihtn4  lt\t  l,\aluatton\  1  per  adininistraiivc  ontiu 
(book  \  '   or  library 


Replacement  Rate 
and  C^ost 


Source  if  Diflerem* 
Irom  Distributor 


.   5  00 


Reusable  ( to  be 
replaced  ever>  3  to 
5  '\  rs  ) 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  * 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los  Angeles,.  Calif.  90024 


Ralph  Hoepfner»  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

A  second  edition  of  the  book  will  be  available  in  fall 
1975.  No  cop^^right  is  claimed' on  the  published  materials. 

CSE  Elementary  School  Test  Evaluations  was  published  in 
1970  and  is  available  from: 

Dissemination  .Services 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  ^ 

UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024 


/ 
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CSE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEST 
EVALUATIONS 


EVALUATION.  MEASUREMENT, 
AND  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

I  RD  130  010 


.  1  tluvc'Yohnnc  kit  which  uiih  school  pcnonncl  in  the 
\clcction  tfj  tcsthii*  /ficasurcniCfUs  relative  to  seiiool 


riic  thrccAolumc  set  of  CSt:  Secondary  School  lest  Evaluations  (grades  7-8.  9-10.  II- 
i2)  IS  aiinocl  at  serving  the  evaluation  functions  and  needs  of  teachers,  administrator>>, 
curriculum  developers,  special  project  staff,  and  members  of  State  and  Federal  education 
agencies.  After  conductmg  a  needs  assessment  and  determining  that  it  would  be  necessary  or 
desiraijie  to  assess  student  standuig  on  some  goal,  a  user  may  consult  the  introduction  -to  one 
of/he  three  volumes  (correspi>nding  to  the  appropriate  grade  level)  to  find  the  goal 
statement,  most  closely  matching  the  student's  need.  Then,  the  student  consults  tffe  index  of 
goals  and  funis  the  evaluation  entries  for^ill  the  tests  published  and  available  that  can  be 
construed  to  measure  that  goal,      *  '  * 

L  nder  the  individual  entries,  the  user  will  find  the  precise  name  of  each  instrument,  a 
code  indicating  its  publisher,  and  ratings  on  39  evaluation  criteria.  These  ratings  are  also 
suinmari/ed  into  a  MEAN  score.  (ME':AN*is  an  acronym  for  the  cpiteria  used  to  evaluate  the 
tests  measurement  validit\»  examin^ee  appr^priateui^ss,  administrative  usability,  and  normed 
technical  cxcelleitce. )  By  scanning  either  the  individual  or|Summarv  ratings,  the  user  can 
select  one  or  more  tests  to,  measur.e  specific  goals. *Next,  the  user  would  consult  the  index  of 
tests  to  see  whethe^Uje  evaluations,.chdsen  are -single  units  or  subtests  of  larger  batteries.  In 
the  latter  case.  thJ^ler  will  have  to'  tlecidei  whether  the  additional  information  tested  will  be 
useful  and  make  trade-offs  to  obtain  the  maximum  useful  information  at  reas^niable  cost. 

Hach  of  the  three  volunle^<  ii^^  the  scries  has  an  index  of  goal  categories  and  test  names, 
test  publishers'  addresses,  and  a  list  (^f  curricular  resources.^The  goals  have^  been  arranged  - 
under  16  major  discipline  areas  covering  most\)f  thp  outcomes  expected  .of- secondary 
students  throughout  the  country:  Arts  and  crafts,  driver  and  traffic  safety,  English  language 
arts,  foreign  languages,  health  and  s^afety.  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  intellectuai  skills, 
majhematics.  music  personality  characteristics,  philosophy  and  religion,  physical  education, 
science,  social  studies,  and  vocation/career  education 


SI  BJEC  T  ARKA(S) 

Evaluation  and  educational  measurement. 
Stand»rdi/ed  achievement  tests  m  all  secondarv  school 
subject  areas  arc  evaluated 

INTKNDKI)  rSERS  \M)  UKNKFK'IARIKS 

Superintendents,  principals,  testing  officers,  project 
directors,  and  other  seci>ndar\  school  personnel  are  the 
pnmarv  users  Researcljers  m  the  Vield  of  measurement, 
test  publishers,  libraries,  and  graduate  students  also 
purchase  and  use  the  book    The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are 
students  m  grades  7  12.  as  well  as  those  who  make 
decisions  about  secondary  education  progranv^  using 
inlormalion  from  standardized  achievement  test  scores 

'•(;()AI^S)  OR  Pl  RPOSFtS) 

I  he. goal  of  the  (  SI,  Seiondary  School  lest  I-a  aluations  is 
to" provide  a  critical  and  ob|ective  evaluation  of  published 
tests  to  improve  the  vva\  tests  arc  selected  for  use  in  the 
lunior  and  senior  Jngli  schools 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Development  was  initiated  on  the  product  because  the 
information  contained  in  the  book  was  needed  as  part  of  a 
systematic  procedure  for  conducting  a  needs  assessment. 
The  hook  continues  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  tests  keyed 
to  goals  which  have  high  priority  as  determined  by  a 
community-based  needs  assessment.  However,  tbe  product 
stands  alolie.  and  ^the  developer  has  packaged  the 
information  so  that  it  can  be  used  hfy  a  variety  of  people 
for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  the  book  are:  ( I ) 
Validation  of  test  selection  decisions  based  on  information 
obtained  from  other  sources.  (2)  selection  of  areas  for  test 
development  by  researchers  and  publishers*  research 
departnieiits,  (3)  graduate  study  in  education  and 
measurement,  and  (4)  justification  of  test  development 
where  the  book  indicates  that  no  adequate  tests  exist. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVKSK)NS 

'  Assessment  is  not  appropriate  fpr  this  noninstruQtlonal 
product. 
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TIMK  REQUfREMENTS 

Approximately  2  hours  arc  required  to'fead  the 
imroductor>  material  and  thoroughly  examine  the  pVoduet 
Only  a  tew  minutes  are  needed  to  look  up  a  test  or  goal 
area 

*  *  • 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDLRfes 

No  special  facilities  or  trainnig  are  needed.  The  book  is 
exiremelv  ea>\  to  use  A  notice  of  the  availability  of  the 
second  edition  \\\\\  be  mailed  to  all  purchasers  of  the 'first 

^edition  to  assure  that  the  most  current  mforimition  is  being 

"used  • 

Personnel  Required  forJVj^cl  Adoption  and  Implementation 

No  special  measiirement  training  is  required  to  use  the 
test  evaluations  The  book  W  designed  for  use  bv  educators 
who  do  not  have  the  training:  time,  or  other  resources  to  ' 
evaluate  test  instruments.         ^  \ 
4 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS- 

If  an  induiaual  \s  selecting  a  test  for  a  particular  grade 
or  age  level  to  .measure  an  mstructional  prograi?i\  success 
in  leaching  a  specified  educational  objective,  tht*  test 
evaluations  book  provide  simple,  cas>.to.read.  and  reliable 
information  on  tests  that  the  indivKlual  could  confidentlv 
use  to  select  the  best  tQst. 


It  an  individual  user  had  a  purpose  for  using  the  test 
evaluations  other  than  for  ^jrogram  evaluation,  the  user 
nnght  not  want  to  rely  on  the  four  letter  grades  given  to 
each  test.  In  anticipation  of  such  situations,  the  developers 
.  have  included  the  39  subratings  Used  to  determine  tlic 
letter  grades.  The  user  can  attend  only  to  those  subratings 
.which  are  relevant  to  the  particular  test  selection/problem 
or  other  purpose  for  using  the  information. 
'  Many  school  districts,  particularly  those  with  lower 
socioeconomic  and  hi'ghly  ethnic  neighborhoods,  arc  under 
pressure  from  teachers  and/or  parents  to  abandon  t(^ting 
completely  because  the  tests  are  felt  to  be  inappropriate 
tor  their  communities.  If  one  considers  that  testing  has  two 
functions,  pupil  placement  and  the  measurement  of 
program  effectiveness,  the  abolition  of  testing  can  be  seJn 
as  being  potentially  beneficial  in  ending  the  abuses  in  pupil 
placement  due  to  the  use  of  inappropriate  artd  biased  tests' 
but  such  abolition  would  inhibit  iveasuremcnt  of  program  ' 
effectiveness,  thereby  inhibiting  program  improvement  and 
program  change.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  test  is  ^ 
appropriate  (referenced)  to  the  instructional  program. 

The  CV£  Secondary  School  Test  Evaluafions  clearly 
indicates  that  the  jests  are  evaluated  for  program 
evaluation  purposes;  no  claims  are  made  that  the 
evaluations  are  sensitive  to  racial,  ethnic,  or  other  minority 
groups  for  indiWdual  pupii  placement. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  lienis 


Ouaniiiy  Ncctleil 


KSESeumdan  S<hool  lest  F.xaluaiwn.  ( I  I  per  admin.sirainc  enuiv 
set  ot  3  volumes  I  '  ■  •  .  .     /  ^ 


Cosi  per  Kcni  in 
Dollars 


or  library 


Repfacemeni  Rate 
and  Cost 


22  00        Reusable  (to  be 
^  replaced  wiih  new 

ed  every  3  to  5  yrs  ) 


Source  if  Differeni 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Center  for  thfc  Study  of  Evaluation 
UCLA  Graduate  SchodI  of  Education  ^ 
^  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 

r- 

Ralph  Hoepfner,  Project  Director       *  ^ 
AVAILABlLrrV 

,  The  CSE  Secondary  School  Test  Evaluations  was 
published  in  1974  and  is  available  from; ' 

Disiemiaatio^  Services 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation 

UCLA  Graduate.  School  of  Education 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 
f  ;  ^  • 

A  lecond  edition  is  planned  for  publication  in  1978 
(subject  to  funding).  No  copyright  is  clahned  on  the 
published  material. 
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/ 


PLANNING  Kl  1 


Instruct ioni/l  planning  )natenalsjbr  elementary  school 
'       staff  . 


The  CSL\Pro^r(un  Planning  Kit  is  a  set  of  materials  to  be  used  by  an  elementary  school 
staff  in  order  to  plan  an  instructional  program  for  a  specified  group  of  students  once  the  . 
need  for  such  a  program  has  been  determined.  '  A 

The  kit  contains  guidebooks  for  planning  team  members  (teachers  an^  parents),  for  the 
planning  coordinator  (the  principal  or  principal  agent),  and  for  the  evaluation  planner.  In 
a3tlTTu)n  there  arjj  three  sourcebooks,  one  each  for  a  planning  strategy  based  on  available 
materials,  objectives,  and  teaching  models.  The  sourcebooks  contain  step-by-step  procedures 
for  planning  a  program  as  well  as  resources  and  leader  instructions.  The  planning  pad 
coi^ tains  forms  \m  which  to  jecord  decisions  and  the  final  program  plan. 

The  materials  in  the^  CSV;  Program  Planning  Kit  include  guidelines,  techniques,  and 
resources  for  selecting  or  developing  programs  tcj  meet  important  educational  goals.  Using  a 
previously  Selected  goal  of  importance  .as  a  starting  point  for  planning,  the  coordinator 
establishes  a  favorable  atmosphere. for  planning  and  selects  a  planning  team.  This  planning 
team  niav  use  commercially  available  materials"  as  a,  basis  for  its  program,  adapting  it  (if 
mjeessary)  to  the  goal,  to  the  subject  area,  and  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  the 
school  Or,  if  such  materials  cannot  be  found,  the  schi4»l  staff  develops  a  program  (using  . 

either  a  teaching  nfodel'of  their,  own  choosing  as  the  basis  for  the  program  or-deriving  

objectives' ainJ  activities  for  their  program  go^tl).  v 

.Team  pl;inning  piay* occur  for  programs  of  many  types.  5uch  progranfs  may  focus  on  a 
single  .subject  such  as  mathiematics  or  English;  or  they  may  emphasize  a  skill  $uch  as  critical 
thinking.  They  m<iy  replace  an  existing  program  or  ;hey  may  be  an  addition  to  the 
curriculum. They  may  involve  all  the  pupils  in^one~ar-5CvcTahgTmks,  or  they' may  be 
designed  only  for  pupils  with  particular  characteristics. 

While  consid6ring^\he  instruction  they  want  for  their  pupils,  the  team  members  plan  for 
evaluation  pf  that  insti-uction.  The  evaluation  planner  guides  the  team  in  its  disci\ssion  of  the 
purpose  and' design  of  the  evaluatioji  and  in  its  consideration  of  appropriate  methods  and 
measures  for  asseSsijig  pupil  progress  and  program  activities. 

Ai*the  conclusion  of  the  planning  process,  a  school  using  the  kit  will  have  developed  a 
written  program  plan  which  describes  the  instructional  component,  evaluation  component, 
and  management  component  for  an  educational  prograilV  which  can  then  be  implemented. 
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SI  B,1K(  T  ARKA(S) 

Hhe  subject  areas  are  program  plannmg  and  educational 
evaluation  ^      '         .     '  < 

^INTENDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFKTARIKS 

[,lcmentar\  school  principals  implement  the, kit  with 
teams  of  teachers.  Teachers  on  the  planning  teams  spend 
the  most  time  with  the  materials,  as  an  option,  parents  mav 
be  involved  in  the  planning  process  using  the  kit  In  some 
districts*  district  administrative  or  resource  personnel  may 
be  involved  in  Jthc  kit  s  use.  > 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  arc  elenicntarv  school  students 
who  will  participate  in  well  planned  instructional  programs 
The  kit  may  benefit  preschool,  and  secondary  students 
althiuigh  lis  primarv  audience  is  the  elenicntarv  school 

GOAlisj  OR  PURPOSKlS). 

I  sm|;  the  C  SI  Program  Plunnmg  Kit.  the  prmcipal  pf  an 
cknienlarv  sjuu»l  sh(»uld,  be  able  to  write  a  program  pJan 

978 
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which  includes:  A  description  of  the  proposed  instruction 
(ix\,  program  goal,  objectives,  activities,  and  schedule);  the 
proposed  management  system  (i.e.,  task/time  line  for 
program  implementation  and,  budget);  and  the  proposed 
evaluation  (i.e.,  purpose,  instruments,  schedule),  assisted  in 
this  task  by  a  planning  team  of.  teachers,  parents,  and  an 
individual  who  assumes  the  role  of  evaluation  planner. 

The  principal  of  an  elementary  school  should  acquire  the 
knowledge,  jikills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  as.sist  teachers 
who  are  implementing  a  program  according  to  a  program 
plan>  and  who  will  participate  in  and  benefit  from  an 
evaluation  of  that  program.  . 

i>ArrKRNS  6v  usk 

Program  plannmg  as  defined  by  the  kit  is  different  from 
preparing  for  tomorrows  class  or  even  next  week\s  class.  It 
requires  [Planning  the  more  general,  Jonger  range  structure 
for  teaching  and  learning.  It  means  figuring  out  the  goals 
which  pupils  shoi(ild  achieve  as  the  result  of  spending  time 


•IfVVVLUATlON.  MI  ASUREMIINT. 
AND  NhtDS  ASSrSSMEiNT  ^ 
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in  a  f  mgrani  It  niciins  dcscrihing  the  knowledges,  skills, 
iinil  attitudes  tluyt  pupils  will  aequire.  It  nienns  developing 
or  selecting  the  learning  aeh^ities  m  which  pupils  will  / 
engage  and  dcscrihing  the  se4ting  and  the  materials  with, 
which  the)  will  wiirk 

Progfahis  nia\  be  of  nian>  types,  they  nia>  be  short  or 
long,  /equirc  a  little  time  or  a  lot,  f#cus  on  a  single  subject 
matter  or  cmp1iasi/e  a  process  utilizing  the  content  from 
man\  subject  areas,  replace  an  existing  ^)rogram  or  be 
additions  to  the  curriculum,  involve  all  the  pupils  in  one  or 
several  grades,'  or  the\  ma\  he  designed  for  pupils  with 
particular  charactcristic''s  Vor  example,  ihe  following  are  all 
possil)le  programs.  Once-a-month  assenibhes  whose*  goal  is 
tliat  pupils  wiW  become  aware  of  the  many  forms  of  dance, 
twice-a-wcek  sinall-group  discussions  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  pupils  learn  how  4o  set  realistic  goals  for 
thcniWhes  and  plan  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals.^in. 
incli\icluali/ecl  re<Kling  program  e\er\  cla\  for  I  hour  during 
which  children  will  i»rpro\e  their  decoding,  c^om prehension.  ^  - 
and  SJtudv  skills  .  - 

^  Ihese  pfograiys  are  different  from  one  another,  but 
common  to  them  alJ  is  the  fact  that  the\  describe  a 
vHH>tdina]ted  and  comprehensive  set  of  activities  and 
materials  intended  to  help  pupils  achieve^  kiunvledge.  >kill; 
and/or  a'ttitude  objectivc.v  * 

The  Proi^ront  Planum^  Kit  ma\  be  used  as  a  one-shot, 
short-term  planning  effort  iU  one  grade  leveNn  a  single 
school  or  as^nfrt  of  aMiujjp  comprehensive  evaluation 
scheme  for  a  district  In  eitlKT  instance,  a  planning  team 
using  the  kit  chooses  from  one  of  three  planning 
strategies-^objectives-bascd.  teaching  models,  or  materials-  " 
based'- and  imes  the  materials  within  the  kit  specific  to  that 
strateg)  to  produce  th^jr  written  program  plan.  ^ 
,  A  forthcoming  report  will  discuss  patterns  of  ust;  during 
the  kit's  national  field  test 

^^lS.SESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

The  kit  focuses  on  a  ^'learn-how-to-do-it"  basis' rather , 
than  'learn  it  "  Assessment  of  the  kit  s  succes'v  will  he 
made  based  on  the  degree  to  which  a  planning  process  is 
iny)lc'|iented  within  a  school  and- the  existcnce-and  quality 
of  written  program  plans  resulting  from  the  planninjf 
process  » 

TIMK  RKQI  IRKMENTS 

I  he  time  required  for  the  progr<im  planiiing  process 
varies  according  to  the  complexity  and  length  of  the 
projrram  being  planned  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
planning  te;fm  in  working  together  and  making  program 
planning  decisions  A  2  week  unit  may  he  planned  in  a  few 
hours,  the  kit  developers  estimate  that  up  to  50  hwurs  of 
team  time  ma\  be  required  to  plAa  a  semester-long 
pr<^gram  The  amount  of  time  recpiired.of  the  coordinator 
and  the  evaluation  planner  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  as 
It  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  each  chooses  to 
become  in\ol\ed  m  the  planning  process 
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IMFLKMKN  I  ATION  PROCKDIJRES 

No  special  equipment  or  facilities  are  needed.  The  extent 
of  organizational  change  requifcd^^varies  depending  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  instructional  "^taff  has  been 
previously  involved  in  planning  activities.  For  example, 
teacher  release  time  during  the  day  (cither  through  the  use 
of  substitutes^or  early  dismissal)  or  reimbursement  for 
after-hours  planning  seems  to  be  an  important  facilitator 
for  planning  efforts. 

Special  user -considerations  include  the  necessity  for^prior 

articulation  of  a  goal  for  planning  where  improvement  of 

an  existing  program  or  a  new  pi-ogram  is  needed  and  a 

decision  concerning  the  degree  of  nontt^acher  (parent) 

participation  in  the  planning  process.  -     

1      J.  « 

Summary  Cost  Information 

.Cosj  of  materials  and  its  final  format  will  *be  determined 
during  the  last  half  of  I97.S.  Components  of  the  product 
may  bo  combined  if  cost  exceeds  benefit.  The  designated 
publisher  is  working  with  the'  developer-  toward  thp  most 
cost-effective  package. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Ad<|ptioh  iind-lmplcmenlatioll^ 

No  .special  personnel  or  training  is  required.  Time  of 
elementary  school  principal  and  (possible  released)  time  of 
two  to^.six  teachers  is  required  for  2-50  hours.  This  might 
necessitate  replacement  of  teachers  in  classrooms. 
Community  (parent)  involvement  is  an  optional  feature. 
Their  tim^)  would  be  ec^ual  to  or  less  than  teacher  time. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  , 

The  developer  believes  that  systematic  planning  of  both 
programs  and  their  evaluations  isrthe  best  ^method  of 
assuring  that  the  offerings  of  the  sehocVls  are  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  communities  they  serve.  The  current  emphasis 
on  evaluation  in  cducatio.n  requires  each  school  to  account ' 
for  both  the  content  and  the  quality  of  its  programs.  Bach 
of  the  kits  in  the  CSl:  l:lementary  'Sc/uhl  Evaluation  Kit 
series  is  offered  to  assist  the  schools  in  an  important  stage 
of  this  accountability  process. 

In  particular,  the  CSV::'  Pro^^ram  Planmfi}^  Kit  was^ 
developed -with  certain  assumptions:  (I)  Schools  often  have 
need  for  programs  planned  at  the  local  school  level:  (2) 
school  personnel  arc  capable  of  a.ssuming  the  major 
responsibility  for  some  of  their  own  program  planning. 
Planning  skills  exist  or  can  be  accpiired  by  tho.se  within  the 
school,  supplemented  by  outside  assistance  where 
necessary:  (.1)  successful  .school  level  planning  requires  the 
commitment  of  many  people—the  principal,  teachers, 
parents,  drstrict  personnel—and  a  division  of  responsibility 
among  them.  (4)  there  is  no  single  tjorrcct  way  to  do 
program  .planning--^schools  must  find  their  own'  methods  in 
accordance  with  general  principles  of  plai]ming,  although  . 
guidance  can  l)e  provided  by  written  materials  such  as  the 
(\Sl*  kit,  (5)  planning  for  the  evaluation  ^and  management 
of  instruction  should  occur  concurrently  with 'planning  for 
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instruction,  aud  (6)  school  level  program, planning  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  one-shot  effort  to  produce  a  single 
~wnlTen  progrartr  pian-but-as^  p-art-of-^a-systematic  effort  to^ 
improve  the  qualits  of  instruction  (as  with  any  innovation, 
the  program  planning  process  .should  be  introduced  wifth 


<are^  and  should  become  part  nf  the  normal-functioning  of 
the  schoop, 

*-A--report~wiH--be -issued  during  faH  1975  which  will 
analyze  the  effects  of  the  kit  on  school  planning. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  «^  QuaniUy  Needed 

(  Sh  hlemcmary  Scfuufl  Pro}*ram  f'lanfuui^  ,  I  set  per  lc;irn 
Kit  ^ont.nning  1  ,ctKh 


Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Not  dotorniinod 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  DitTerent 
from  Distributor 


(iuidcbook  for  planning  team 
Guidebook  for  coordinuior 
CJuidobook  for  ovaluaupn  planjtcr 
Sourcebook  lor  mat enlirts- based 
strategy  , 

Sourcebook  Ipr  object! ves^ba^cd 
strategy 

Sourcebook  for  teachmg-niodels' 
strategy     '  ^  \  ' 

Planning  pad     ^  » 


,  Reusablv  except  for 
■  pkuining-pd  


Consunuible  for  each 
planning  process 


DEVCLOPER/AUTHOB: 

'Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  ' 
UCLAv  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  90024 

*  * 

Adrian ne  Bank,  Project  Director   ,      ^  ^ 
AVAILABILITY 

*  ,  Final  publication  ready  drafts  of  the  revised  CSE  kit 
materials  are  Hearing  completion.  Allyn  &  Bacon;  liic.>  of 
Boston  have  the  right  of  first  refusal  fb  publish  the  kit. 
Request  for  proposals  will  be  issued  to  all  interested 
publishers  if  Allyn  &  Bacon  does  not  choose' to  publish  the 
materials.  A  developmental,  copyright  was  claimed  on  the 
materials  in  1973.  AS-  or  10-year  limited  copyright  will  be, 
filed  upon  publication.^ A  set  i>f  awareness  materials 
including  an  orientation  cassette  tape  presentation  has  been 
developed  for  the  kit.  Availability  is  dependent  on  cost- 
efTectivcness  studies.  For  information  cdntact: 
Adrian  ne.  Bank 

.Center  for  the  Study  of  Eyalui^tion 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Los  Angeles,-  Calif.  90025  ^ 
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OtVF.LOPMF  NT    DISSF  Ml  fSJA  I  ION  AND 
fVAlUAilON   iODK^M  ASStSSMFNf 
BA  T  T  F  R  Y 


A  nuHlcl a\svssmcnf  Jiircompcntcncc-lxm^l 


Although  this  assessment  battery  was  designed  for  use  with  the  Far  West  DD&E 
•functional  competence  training  program,  it  has  a  more  general  utility  as  a  model  a.ssessment 
system  for  competent-based  professionaj  training  programs  and  as  a  flexible  and  adaptable 
set  of  assessment  instruments  that  may  be  employed  in  any  competence-based  curriculum 
whose  content  includes  educational  product  developme'nt;imd  evaluation.  'I'he  assessment 
system  is  designed  to  aid  both  stutient  and  instructor  in:  (U)  Program  planning,  (2)  progress, 
monitoring,  and  (3)  exit  assessment,  F^our  types  of  assessment  methods  are  employed; 
_Co  m  iielcji  ce  jia  tings  ^kaoj!>!^iigcj.ests^Joh-sam  pleL.teslii,laxi  d^roducUwtiiigj;,  ^  


SUB.IECT  ^\RKA(S) 

The  assessment  system  focuses  primarily  on  the  content 
areas  of  educatioTial  product  development,  dissemination, 
ami  evaluation.  The  competencies  cover  a  broad  ri\nge  of 
levels  of  prrffessionali'/ation  but  are  most  appropriate  for 
entry -professional  (master*s  degree)  preservice  and  inscrvice 
"  tram ihg  programs. -Primary  attention  is  given  to 
^'orientation"  and  "familiarization*'  levels  of  knowledge  and 
general  procedural  skills  associated  with  the  phmning,  , 
design,  development,  tryout        revision,  and  evaluation 
and  dissemination  of  educational  products  and  programs. 
Much  of  the  content  has  been  derived  from  analysis  of  the 
competencies  required  to  perform  the  kinds  of  tasks 
actually  asiif^ned  to  entry-level  (M.A.  degree)  professionals. 
Explicitly  excluded  i^re  competencies  associated  with 
educational  research,  systeufs  analysis,  job  and  task^ 
analysis,  sequencing  of  instruction,  and  the  management  of  - 
research  and  development.  These  areas  have  been 
excluded,  not  because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because 
tasks  requiring  these  competencies  are  usually  assigned  to 
more  experienced  or  advanced  (e,g„  doctoral  level) 
professionals. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  DD&E  assessment  system  may  bo.  useful  to  i\ny 
decisionmaker  (student,  instructor,  employer,  employee) 
who  is  concerned  with  **personnel  development";  that  is, 
with  C(>^nseling,  guidance,  training,  job  assignment,  on-the- 
job  training,  cross-lraining,  a^^d  the  like,  in  the  field  of 
social  science  research  and  development.  Althougr 
specificfally  targeted  ia  the' area  of  educational  p/oduct 
DD&E  at  the  professional  entry  level,  the  DD&E  materials 
have  actually  been  used  in  community  colleges, 
baccalaureate, -master's,  and  doctoral  level  programs  and  in 
'a  variety  of  inscrvice  training  applications.  With  some 
modification  in  content  examples,  the  assessment  system 
may  be  adapted  {o  a  wide  variety  of  health,  social,  ' 
business,  and  industrial  settings,  other  than  those 
specifically  concerned  with  education,  wherp  knowledge 
and  skills  in  systematic,  ^'knowledge-based"  development  of 
social  or  behaviof^products,  programs,  or  systems  tire  ^ 
involved.  9  B  JL 


The  DD&E  assessment  battery  '^model"  may  be  of 
.interest  to  anyone  concenred  with  competence-based  or 
performance-based  education. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  assessment  systeni  is  to  provide 
students,  instructors,  and  employers  witn*a  practical, 
.validated  means  for  assessing  those  competencies  in 
educational  product^  development,  dissemination,  and  jm 
evaluation  N^^hich  are  commonly  required  in  the  » 
performance  of  tasks  ^issigned  to  entry-level  professionals,-^ 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Concerns  for  cost*,  and  practical  use  lc1ui  the' developers 
to  a  sequential,  decision-oriented  strategy  in  which  less 
expensive  devices  such -as  self-ratings  are  used  most 
extensively,  but  with  cross-checking  provided  against  more 
exi^ensive  sources  of  information  such  as  knowledge  test§  - 
and  job  saniples.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  competence- 
based  training  program  the  emphasis  is  primarily  on 
program  planning,  guidance^  and  counseling.  As  the  student 
progresses,  the  emphasis  tends  to  shift  to  concerns  about 
completion  of  modules,  attainment  of  objectives,  credit  for  ^ 
attainment,  ivnd  competence  certification.  Comparable  data 
and  sometimes  identical  or  parallel  test  items  and 
instrumetVs  may  be  usec^  for  both  the  ^diagnostic  and  , 
assessment  uses. 

A  student^s  file  is  "opened'*  by  recording  pertinent 
biographic,  academic,  and  work-experience  data  from  the  • 
student's  application  form.  This  may^  be  augmented  by 
iiistuctor  interview  data.  The  first  structured  instrument  the 
student  cncounJers  is  the  DD&E  diagnostic  instrument 
(available  as  a  0-sort  or  a  rating  list)  which  consists  of 
self-rating  items  which  have  been  designed  to  reveal  a 
competence  profile-  on  the  three  DD&E  functional  contexts 
(develophient,  dissemination,  and  evaluation), and  on  six 
process  skills  (analyzing,  planning,  producing,  evaluating, 
collecting  and  organizing  information,  and  communicating). 
On  the  basis  of  this  information  taken  together  (employing 
a  ^sequential,  Bayesian,  item  Sampling  strategy),  the 
instructor  may  decide  to  probe  areas  where  further 
information  is  needed— perhaps  because  the  ,student\s  self- 
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-appraisals'  in  those  afcas^uggest  discrepancies  in  either 
b«ing 'higher  or  lower  than  expected.  The  least  expensive 
•alternatives  avirilabje  are  interviews,  use  of  :I  sedbnd 
.tailored  0-sort  drawn  frpni  the  rating  item  pool;  Cr  use  of 
one  ,or  mpre.6f  the  module  pretests.  In  some  instances,  . 
supervisors*  ratings,  job  samples,  or  product  ratings  may  be 
available.  However,  their  use  in  (diagnostic  situations  would 
be  unusual. 

*  As  students  progress  through  the  program  they  may 
encounter  up  to  20  e^d-of-module  knowledge  tests.  The 
students  may  also  produce  a  variety  of  ratable'products  as 
part  of  application  projects.  In  some  instances,  they  may 
have  an  internship  where  id'yalid  job  supervisor  rating  can 
be  obtai/ied.  At  the  end  of  the  program  this^cumulativc  file 
of  Information  can  be  augmented  f)y'a  third^f-rating! 
Because  o(  the  flexible  item  sampling  format,  this  third- 
self-rating,  may  W tailored  \o' probe^  areas  corresponding  to 

,>'the  student's  own  program  objeetives.  When  relevant,-^ 
^supervisor  or  .instructor  ratings  may  also  be  obtained. 

"   Finally,  for  those  students  who  hav.e  completed  -the 
development  scries,  a  knowledge  test  and  a  job  ^sample 
(simulation)  test,  validated  and  calibrated  on  a 
rcpr<?scntative  sample  of  DD&E  students  and  practitic/ncj-s, 

'  'are  available  for  end-of-program  assessment. 

»    •  ■ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVIf^lON  ♦ 

,  See  '^Patterns  of  Use/'  • 

.TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  DDiS^E  diagnostic  instrument  is  self-administering 
*   and  may  be  completed  in  less  than  r/2  hour.  Completion 
of  the  individual  module  tests  usually  requires  between  1/2 
and  I  hour.  The  DD&E  product  development  assessment 
battdry  (self-rating,  knowledge  test,  and  snnulation 'test) 
requires  approximately  4  -hours.  '  . 


-   IMPLBfENTAtlON  PROCEDURES 

All^'instrunients  in  the  iVd&^E  Assessment  Ikutcry  have     " . 
.  "  b^»en  designed  for  self-adniinislration. /I'he  assistance  of  an, 
instructor  who  is  familiar  with  th.e  content  of  "the  IW&U 
Assessnmu  Ihittery  and  the  avaihlhiljty  of  appropriate 
instructional  resources  '(e  g^,  those  of  the  DD&E  functional 
competence  program)  is  needed  to  provide  the  student 
with  guidance  and  to  iissess  and  certify  attainment  of 
^competence.  A  manualls  provided  which  has  been  - 
designed  to  aid  the  instructor  in  implementing  and  adopting  ' 
the  system,  •  - 

Personnel  Required  for  Pn/duct  Adoption  and  Implementation 

(^ne  instructor  who  is  familiar  ^^ith  the  administration, 
scoring,  interpretation ^md  use  of  the  assessment  battery  is 
required.  Thorough  studying  of4the  niamial,  followed  by 
s^Jf-administering  and  scoring  tach  instrument,  as  well  as 
•administering  and  scoring  a  trial  run  of  all  the  instruriients 
for  a  few  students  v^ill  familiarize  the  instructor  with  the 
battery.  The  instructions  andtexamples  for  the  scoring  of 
tTte  knowledge  test  and  the  simulation  presume  that  the* 
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^    instr&ctor  has  at  le^st  moclest  knowledge  and  experience  \ 
educational  product-development,    •  ,  » ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  ^ 

By  June  1975,  this  product  will  have  completed  three 
complete  cycles  of  development^  t'i^t,  and  revision, 
.  involving- more  tijan  100  test  subjects  who  were,  cither 
enrolled  \^  training  programs  or  employed  in  research  and 
/  development  agencMes  located  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  mqjterials  have  also,.{jeen  examined  and  critiqued  by  a 
wide  variety  of  trtiinersf  employers,  and^other  experts  witfi 
regard  to  their  contenn*Milethod,  utility,  and  validity.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  in  a  varietyA)f  preser^'ice  and  inservice 
settings,  that  the  assessment  system  is  functionally  useful 
•  and  tfuit  it  has  both  valjdity  and  utility  when  used  as 
/  directed,  it  is  noted  that^e  instruments  are  providev^  as 
^ids  for  a  decision  process  that  must  be  inherently 
judgmenibi  The  student  and  instructor  are  provided  with  a 
bas^c  set  of  criterion-referenced  assessment  items, 
systenvuic  procedures  fCr  organizing  and  interpreting  the 
-  infromation  gained  from  these  items,  %ralicl^ion  data 
regarding  the  instrument, -and  instructions  for  adapting  the 
system  to  local  program  requirements;  a*  foundation  cdn, 
thus* be  established  for  morb  effective,  individual  decisions 
regarding  competence  attainment.^ 
^    The  materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  intended 
.form  of  social  bias,  including  ethnic  or  sexual  sterotyping; 
however,  the  simulation  does  deal  with  subject  matter 
which  thas  been  explicitly  chosen  to  freat  product 
,  evaluation-sftuations  where  the  student's  sensitivity  to 
ethnic,^  sexual,  or  other  social  conditions  may  (or  may  not) 
be  manifested'.  Hence;  therevmay  be  an  (^pportunity  for  the 
instructor  i&  gauge  the  general  level  of  st3cial  awareness 
and  sensitivity  of  students  .in  dealing  with  issues  regarding  * 
»  the  appropriateness  of  product  development  and  evaluation 
content  and  process*.  ' 

Claims 

The  information  gained  {x:^\  these  Kerns,  validation  data  ^ 
A  definitive  statement  of  elninis  for  this  product  cannot' 
'  be  made  until  field  testnig  is  completbd  ni  June  1975.  Data 
m  hand  at  the  date  of  this  report  indicate  that  all  ^ 
jjistruments  are  practically  useful  discriminations  among 
groups  of  subjects  with  known  differencej;  n\  levels  of 
DD&E  training  and  experience.  Moreover,  coninfents  by  ' 
test  subj<*ots,  instructors,  and  employers  haVctbeen 
preponderantly  favorable  regardirig  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  the  in^iirunient.  The  only  ^najor  coniplaii^ts  have  dealt 
with  tune  ru|Uircd  to  take  the  tests  and  oniissio*.  <«i 
nlesired  content.  (Por  dcvelo|ynient  and  validation  testing 
purposes,  the  ..nine  battery  has  been  adni mistered  at  one  * 
time  SuKc  this  will  not  he  the  case  ni  actual  operational 
use,  there  should  he  fe\ver  eoniplaint.s  rogaf(In}g  tune 
requirements.)  The  omission  of  desired  consent,  e.g., 
instructional  strategies  for  design  of  curriculum  materials,  is 
lamentable,  but  can  be  dealt  with  if  users  are  willing  to 
add  their  own  content  to  this  deltheratelv  ."'open''  * 
assessment  system. 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quaritity  Needed 


Cosi  per  Itenrin 
.Dollars 


Rcpljicenicnt  Rute 
and  Co^t 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributtw 


Product  development  simtilntion  kit* 
MaiiunI  and  set  of  instrument  masters 
Diagnostic  Q-st>rt 
or  diagnostic  instrument 
Diagnostic  recording  form  ^ 
Module  tests 

Product  development*  self-rating 
Product  developnicnl  knowledge  test 


I  per  10  students 

I  per  program 

I  dock'' per*  5  students 

[  per  student 

I  ppr  student 

I  per  10  students 

I  per  student 

I  per  10  students 


To  be  announced 
To^e  announccnr 


Reusable 
•  R<|isable 
Reusable 

y  * 
/    Consumable  yearly 
ConsuntJiblc  yearly 
CT)iisiihKibl|^  yearly 
Reusable 


♦Locally  reproduced  fron^the  set  of  instrument  masters. 

♦♦Module  tests  are  inchukid  in  the  set  of  iiiodules  (listed  in  tlie  DD&E  funetionaheonipctenee  program  description). 


DEVELi^PER/AUtHOR: 

Far  West  <^aboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

•Development     ,     .  . 
1855  Fdlsom  St     *  ' 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Paul  D.  Hood 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

The  DDAE  Assessment  Battery  will  be  avAilable  August 
I9?5  from: 

"V;'  .par  J^est  Laboratory  for 'Educational  Research  and 
*  Development 
1855  FoUqm  St.  \ 
San  Fran^isco»  Calif.  941  OS 
Copyright  is  pending.  ^  » 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1?75 
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/>vw;;/;,tr  nuitcrialsfor  sch<u>l  pmonncl  voiuvrncd  with 
^proviiluii:  Ciluaiiumul  oppontilu tics  for  chilclrcn 


r 


hvaluadon  for  Vrogranr  improvement  is  one  of  six  sets  of  training  materials  developed  to' 
increase  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  understanding, of  school*personnel  in  the  area  of 
instructional  planhinV  anU  nianagcAient.  The  goal  of  this  unit  is  to^help' school  staff  develop 
an  understanding  of* me  knowledge* and  skills  necessary  to  identify,  collect,  organize,    '  . 
transpose,  and  analyze  information  usefuMn  making  d\jcisions  about  program  modification* 
This  unit  is  designed  to  be  used  in  five  sessions  of  3  hours  each.  Much  of  ^he  unit  is 
ha^sjtd  on  an  actual  evaluation  project. and  is  presented  in  the  form  of  wmula^ion  exercises 
involving  role  playing,  ^The  unit  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Session  I,  *Mirlroduction  to  ProgfJim 
^ITvaluat u>n rveys  e valua tioi]  in  general  and  'prog rani  evafuation  in  piir ttcular.'  Sfcs3w)nT f f," ^ 
inland  IV  ask  the  participants  to  group  themselves  in  tjanis  and,  through  role  pkiyiii^, 
ivimulate  the  activities  of  an  evaluation  coniniittee  faced  wjth  the  problems  encountered  bn 
an  a'ctual  evaluation  project.  In  Session  V,  participants  use  their  experience  in  the 
simulations  to  analyze 'the  actual  evaluation  design  and  report.  Accompanying  each  session  is 
an  annotated  bibliography  for  participants  who  Vant  to  learn  inor^  about  the  area  covered. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)^ 

The  general  subject  area'oT  fliis  uni*^s  instructional 
planning  — that  area  of  educational  administration  •concerned 
with  providing  educational  opportunities  for  children.  More 
specitlcallv.  this  unit  is^concerned  witl^  the  design  and 
inipleinentation  of  instructional  p^rograiiis.  Five  separate'  but 
related  topics'are  dealt  with,  ohe  *in  each  session. 

I,  Identifying  the  neces*j|r>  amJ  fei>^ihli2  decisions  to  be 
madeUhout  ofogram  modification  and  specifying  who 
makes  these  aecisu>ns,      .  •  i 

2-  Identifying  alternative  course;s  of  action  in  instructional 
managcfkient.         *  ^ 

3.  Determining  which  infornuition  is  necessary  to  iu6dif\  , 
decisions. 

4.  r«r'kiMg^espi)nsibilit>  ii»rjOr  Lontnhutmg  to  a  plan  tor 
Ci)lleltipg,«  organizing  <nui  analwing  program  niodifiLatjon 
inft)rmation. 

5  Analvzing  and  reporting  information. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  Bi:NEEICIARIES .  * 

The  unit  is  Jcsignecf  for  schiujl  personnel  respDnsible  for' 
deckimg  wlictrJef  and  how  an  mstruLtmnal  program  should 
be  altered  tu^nuike  it  ini)rc  effcLtive.  SpcLifiL  role  titles 
vwill  var>  from  district  to  district,  but  will  probabl>  inchide 
j>ailding  principals,  department  heads,  district  curriculum 
specialists,  and  teachers  seryiiig  on  curricuiuni  committees 
The  unit  ma>  also  be  useful  to  district  office  adniimstrators  ^ 
other  than  those  with  direct  curriculum  responsibilities, 
board  oi  education  ineuibers,  parents,  and  students,  The 
intended  user  group  can  best  be  defined  by  functii)n  ami 
interest  rather  than  b)^  particular  role  or  title 

GOAU^)  ()r'pURPOSE(S)  ^  ^ 

j  fhc  goal  of  this  unit  is  to  help  instructional  program 
man%igers\lcvelop  the  knowlcilge  or  skills  necessary  to 
idcntif\.  collect.  org<im/c,  and  anal)ze  useful  infi)rmation  in 

9if4 


making  decisi««s  about  program  uiodificatipn.  A  further* 
goal  is  to  brin^ about  xwi  understanding  of  the  process  of 
program  evaluation  and  how  it  relates  to  specific  roles  in 
the  school  comnuinity.  » 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  unit  consists  of.fi\e  self-contained  session??  of  3 
hours  each,  which  can  lie  arranged  in  various  ways. 
Possibilitfcs  include:        ,  ^ 
I!  Five  weeks— I  session  per -week* 

2,  Five  days— I  session  pcr'diiy, 

3.  On9  weekend — session  I  on  Friday  night,  sessions  ft 
•and  III  on  Saturday,  sessions  IV  and  V  on  Sunday. 

The  order  of  the  sessions  should  not  be  rearranged.  The 

acti\ities  anil  exercises  within  each  session  have  suggested* 

time  allocations  so  that  the  session  may  be  completed  in 

approximately  3  hours. 

*  • 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Much  of  the  unit  is  based  on  an  actual  evjUyation  ^ 
project  presented  in  the  form  of  simulation  exercises 
involving  role  playing  After  each  simulation  exercise,  the 
participants  discuss  what  occurred'in  the  meeting  of  their 
evaluation  team.  They  then  look  at  feedback— a  description 
of  wiiat  took  place  in  the,  actual  evaluation  project  at  this 
stage.  Thus,  the  participants  are  frequently  able  to  measure 
taeir  progress  and  understanding  against  an  actual  situation. 

time"  requirements^ 

The  unit  consists  of  five  sessions  of  3  hours  eaj:h.  The 
coordinator  and  the  participants  can  arrange  the  grouping* 
of  the  sessions  to  suit  their  own  needs.  The.  reading 
a.sstgnments  that  are  required  for  participation  in  the 
sessions  are  not  included  m  the  15  hours,  nor  is  an> 
additional  reading.  It  ma>  take  the  unit  coordinator  2  or  3^ 
da\s  to  bec!4>mtrTamiliar  with  the  material  prior  to  first  use. 
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IMPLEiMENTATION  PROCFpVRKS 

*The  coordinator  of  the  unit  need  not  be  an.  evaluation- 
ofl-nieasufe"nient  specialist,  hut  will  find  it  helpful  to  read 
the  material  in  the  annotated  bibhogriiphy'prior  to  the 
workshop  Arrangements  for  subntitules, •released  time,  and 
.  schedules,  may  be  necessary;  and  ample  time  should  be 
allowed  Jor  those  to  be  made,  probably  at  least  a  month. 
No  special  equipritent«is  required. 

Per^mnei  Required  for  Product  Adf)plion.and  Implementufion 

The  unit  requires  a  coordinator  wh'o  has  an  active  role 
as  an  organi/er  and»  to  a  lesser  extent,  as  a  discussion 
leader.  Any  background  in  educatiouaijJi'aluation  or  any 
-^JoTowfcdgcnnfnroliriJlnying^nd^^ 

.but  the  unit  is  designed!^  that  a  person  with  mininuO  *^ 
knowledge  in  those  areas  can  lead  the  sessions  and  learn 
wjth  the  participants.  The  unit  requires  at  least  7 
participants  ^and  becomes  unworkable  with  more  th;in  30, 

,  ASSirkANCRS  AM)  CLAIMS, 

The  informanon  that  has  bean  li^jtained  about  this  unit 
indicates  that  it  is  effe^etive  i*<^inaterial  for  training: 


Specialists  in  evahiatioli  reviewed  the  material  and 
responded  favorably  toisix  questions  posed  by  *lhe  program 
staff.  A  total  of  64  participants  used  all  or  parts  of  the 
materials  in  4  field  test  sites.  Approximately  one-third  were 
teachers  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  were  principals  or 
othi^adniinistrators:  five  were  schv^^'  counselorsf  Thirty- 
nine  of  these  participants  responded  to' overall  judgment 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop.  Of  these,  80- 
percent  said  they  ha(U learned  what  they  had  expected  from 
the  workshop,  10  percent  said  they  had»not  gotten  what 
they  expected,  and  10  percent  sitid  they  had  mixed 
reactions'.  No  ';ne  has  Vcf^orted  that  the^unit  is  physically, 
psychologically,  or  sociologically  ^harniful.  The\ material 
-  docs.  oouappc;M'-«U>^UiK|Vlay-~any.-wcia4,  -^^ 
or  stereotyping*.  This  assurance  is  derived  from  a  careful 
reading  rtf  the  unit. -The  receipt  of  a.i  unsolicited  fidd  test 
rcpoft  from;Alaska  indicates  that  the  unit  lis  easily 
replicable  atid  transportable. 


/ 


Rcqiurcdlhcms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.miiiy  Needed* 


Cosi  per  Uem  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cosi 


Source  if  DifTcreni 
from  Disiribuior 


( iHudin.itorN  iuimlhooK  Oraiis|>.irciK*iCN 
illmstrip,  cassciic  tape ) 


I  per  group 

I  per  participant 


34.95 
7.95 


Reusable 

Hach  time  unit  is 
used 


I'- 

Far  W«st  Uiboratory  Tor  Educational  Re$earch  and 

Development 
1855  Foliom  St. 
San  Praacisco,  Calif.  94103 


Eait  Mortenaen  « 
Diana  P.  Studebaker 

Enoch  I.  Sawin,  San  Francisco  State  University 
Richard  P.  Watkins 

AVAILABIUTY 

Eifuduailon  fot^Tft>ir^ improvenunt  is  currently  available 
from  the  developer/author: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for 'Educational  Research  and 
Development 

1855  Folsom  St.  -  '        ^    *  * 

Sin  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 
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•/I  mitltlmcdia  im  koiic  to\nd  in  ihc  {Icsli^n  utul* 
implcnioiUiitiftt  «>/i///  tisscsment  oj  wlronl  mwls  as 
IHTtrhrtl  hy  fntpils 


hipil'f\*rceived  Needs 'Assessment  gu\6cs  administrators,  teachers,  and  other, school 
personnel  in  the  systematic  collection 'ofvdata  on'how  students  feel  about  school  curriculu'ms 
And  other  school  program  activities.  This  is  accomplished  primarily  through  the  design, 
adpiinistration,  and  analysis  of  a  pupil-perceived  nbeds  indicator.  The  indicator  is  an  open- 
ended  and/or  rating-scale  instrument  used  to  obtain  data  from  students  that  will  be  useful  in 
assisting  a -school  or  district  to  identify  .problems  ai^d  establish  priorities  for  planning  or 
remedial  efforts. 

^  Pata  collection  on  pupil-perceived  needs  can  be  used^lo^make  the  classroom'  teacher 
TseiiMlivc  to  the  hoeUs  oT  pupils,  to  inform  the  school  principal  about  problems  which  can  be 
corrected  at  the  buildiag  level,  and  to  provide  administrators  with  information  they  can  use 
*to  maki  decisions  on  districtwide  improvement  efforts. 

The  product  consists  of  five  individually  bouod  units  and  a  supplement  for  sampling.  A 
cassette  tape  introduces  the  product  to  the  user.  The  first  unit  is  directed  to  the  person  who 
has  overall  responsibility  for  the  assessment  effort.  The  four  remaining  units  deal  with 
"developing  an  indicator^to  use  in  collecting  information  from  pupils,  administering  the  - 
indicator  t^)  pupils,  processing  the  data,  and  analyzing  the  results.  Worksheets,  exercises, 
checklists,  and  information 'sheets  help  participants  plan  and  implement  an  assessment 
appropriate  to  their  own  schwl  or  district. 

The  product  js  suitable  for  either  individual  or  group  use.  If  the  needs-assessment 
project  is  to  be  a  group  effort,  one  person  should  be  designated  project  manager. 


SI  BJECT  ARKA(S) 

'  I'valnation.  ndminiNtrativc  plannmg. 

The  product  cmphusizes  the  kmwiedge'and  skills 
necessars  to  plan,  conduct,  and  report  an  assessment  of 
school  needs  as  perceived  by  pupils.  These  skills  allow  the 
user  to  develop  an  indicator  to  use  in  collecting 
information  from  pupils*  administer  the  indicator  to  pupils, 
and  analyze  and  mtcrpret  results. 

INTKNOKD  tSKRS  AM)  BKNHKICTARIES 

The  product  is  mtcnded  tor  use  by  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents,  building  principals,  curriculuin  or 
evaluation  specialists,  and  teachers 


(;()AL(S)  QR  PCRF()SE(S) 


I  he  goal  of  the  product  is  to  enable  school 
administrators  and  teachers  at  the  district  or  building  level  t 
to  plan,  Londuct.  and  report  an  assessment  of  school  needs: 
as  perceived  h>  the  schiH)l. pupils.  It  provides  school  staff 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessar)  to  perform  the 
.specific  lasi;s  of  such  a  ^^roject- 


PATFERNvS  OF  l\SK 


The  material  IS  sclftontanKd  and  requires  no  spccialK  , 
trained  individual  \ox  use  It  can  be  used  bv  an  individual 
or  small  group. 


The  material  is  divided  ipto  units  paralleling  the  majof 
tasks  of  a  pupil-perceived  needs-assessment  project  and 
should  be  used  sequentially.  The  worksheets  and 
information  sheets  in  each  unit  allow  the^iisers  to  conduct 
their  own  assessment  project  as  they  work  through  the  ' 
material.  *  ^ 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

Users  arc  guiilcd  by  checklists  and  information  sheets  in 
carrying  out  project  tasks. 

TIME  kequikem1i:nts  ' 

The  time  required  to  slydy  and  use  the  materials  is 
approximately  8  hours.  The  length  of  an  assessment  project 
will  vary  depending,  upon  the  s<;c)pe  and  depth  of  the 
assessment  desired  by  th*e  user. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ,  - 

*  •  « 

No  specially  trained  individuals  are  required  for,  a  district 
to  use  the  product,  whether  at  the  district,  building,'Or 
classroom  le^eL  Although  it  can  be  used  by  one' person 
working  alone,  it  is  recommended  (hnt  a  group  of  five  to 
eight  people  work  together*  It  is  helpful  if  one  member  of 
the  group  is  knowledgeabie'^'in  interpreting  evaluation  data. 

No  external  assistance  of  special  equipment  is  necessary. 
Data  can  be  analyzed  manually  or  by  conputer.  depending 
on  the  scope  of  th(^  asscssmenl^ahd  the  computer  service 
available. 
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Summary  Cost  Infori^ation 

If  a  district  or  schopi  committee  of  five  members  was 
to  conduct  the  project,  each  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
product  resulting  in  a  total  cost  up  to  $125.  Users  may 
want  to  order  different  quantities  of  each  of  the  severaj 
units  in  the  package  depending  Upon  the  number  of  people 
working  on  each  of  the  tasks  in  their  assessment  project. 
'  Prices  are  available  from  the  developer,  « 

Personnel  R^uired  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  product'can  be  used  by  a  single  individual  or  small 
group  (five  to  eight  recpmmended).  No  previous  experience 
in  pupil-pcrceived-needs  assessment  is  required.  The  services 
of  an  evaluator'can  be  helpful.  Consultation  and  other 
^ervices  are  available  from  the  developer  at  various  costs. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  the  management  or 
conduct  of  a  pupil-perceived^eeds  ai^sessment  project., This 
emphasis  minimizes  the  chance  of  karm  resulting  from  use. 
The  developer  has  not  received  any  reports  of  ffarm 
associated  wiVh  the  use  of  the  product.         ,  . 

The  ix'SiuTQ  of  the  content  of  the  product  tends  to' 
minimize  the  chance  of  social  ,bias.  Users  have  not  brought 
any  incidences  of  bias  to  the' attention  of  the  developer,  , 

Preliminary  evaluation  of  the  product  invoking  sAool 
personnel  of  varied  training  and,  experience' from  «e"vetal 
different  school  districts  indicates  that  the  product  can  be 
generalized  and  transported.  Further  evaluation  will  address 
this^  issue  in  greater  detail. 


Required  hem 


PPNA  package 


MATERIALS  Al^D  EQUIPMENT 


Ouaniii)  Needed 


Cosi  per  Iiem  in 
Dollars 


1  per  u^ser 


Replacement  Rale  Source  if  Differen] 

and  Cosi  fron  Diiiribuior 


25.00  Consumable 


INmEU>KI/AimiOR:  ' 
lUinf^  for  Bkler  Schools,  Hbic. 
,      1700  Mtffcel  St 

H.  19103 


til  pioAM^I^  to  be^  ud  field  tested.  Order 


IKHSf  fffc-fcr  Istter  Sdidols,  jnc. 
rtOBdOfkh^f^  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  (IF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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Iminuncnis  to  asst^ss  six  dimensions  ofdcmcntary  anc^^ 
fiinior  hi^h  school  sHuhnrachicvenient,  attitudinai 


'and  behavioral  development 


Jlic  Pupd  Assessment  System  is  designed  to  assess  six  dimensions  of  elementary,  and 
junior  high  school  sludeni  developmenl:  (I)  Academic  skills,  <2)  attitudes^toward  school  and 
learning,  (3)  self-esteem,  (4)  coping  skills,  (5)  emotional  .adjustment,  and  (6)  achievement 
orientation  and  behavior.  Use  of  the  entire  battery  of  questionnaires  and  tests  al^)ws  the  user 
^to  determine  sjmultaneously  these  six  aspects  of  student  growth  and  derive* a 

multidimensional  learning  needs  profile  for  a  single  pupil  or  for  groups  of^pupils.  Such 
profile  assessments  should  prove  useful  to  school  psycholpgists,  counselors,  and  olher  school 
personnei  knowledgeable  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  psychological  and 
educationalytests,  because  the  tests  provide  an  economical  means  of  detect^g  the  pupils* 
acjidemic,  altitudinal,  and  emotional  troubles.,    -  -  • 

The  system  ,is  designed  for  two  major  uses:  ( I )  As  a  screening  device  which  can  be 
administered  to  large  groups  of  pupils  anrd  (2)  as  a  prepost  battery  to  measure, 
simultaneousi),  gains  or  losses  oii  these  six  aspects  of  development,  over  a  school  year. 
Children  identified  through  the  Pupil  Ay\/L'ssmeni  System  as  having  "problem"  profiles  can 
subsequently  be  tested  and  interviewed  more  intensively  b\  trained  scho^il  personnel. 
Appropriate  remedial  and  therapeutic  actions  mav  then  f>e  recommended.  In  addiiion,  if  the 
Teacher  Assessntent  System  (which  is  also  available  Trom  the  center)  is  used  in  conjunction 
.  with  the  Pupil  Assessment  System,  more  etTeciive  teacher-pupil  assignments  can  be  ^lade  by 
matching  the  characteristics  sand  needs  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  For  the  evaluation  of  a 
student  s  academic  skills,  the  developers  cniplov  tlie  series  of  achievement  tests  which 
comprise  McGraw-Hill's  comprehensive  tests  of  basic  skills  (Form  S).  A  center-modified 
\ersion  of  the  schools  sentiment  uidex  (instructional  objecti\^es  exchange,  Universii^v  of 
California,  l.os  Angeles,  California)  and  ibe  .student  sentence  completion  form,  which  Was 
developed  at  the  cent&r,  yield  information  concerning  pupils'  attitudes  toward  school  and 
learning  In  order  ia^  mea.sufe  the  level  of  self-esteem,  the  developers  recommend  the  use  of 
the  Piers-Harris  chi4dren'ji  self-cpncept  scale  (counselor*  recordings  and  tests,  Nashville,,  * 
Tennessee),  with  modifications  suggested  by  center  research. 

A  child's  skills  ;>nd  overall  effeciiveness  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  .school,  parents, 
and  others  are  estimated  by  scores  on  the  student  sentence  completion  form.  F^'or  the 
assessment  of  emotional  adjustment  and  mental  health,  the  peer  behavior  rating  system  is 
employed  The  peer  hehavio.p  rating  system  was  deveioped  by  personnel  of  the  center 
beginning  in"^  19(^5:  and  is  bascxl  on  the  technique  of  having  a  panel  of  10  of  a  child's  peers 
rate  the  child  on  a  series  of  behavioral  dimC'nsions  which  are  rele\ant  to  differe^u  areas,  e  g,, 
school  adjustment,  interpersonal  relations.  "Phe  peer  behavior  raling  syslem  also  yields  a 
measure  of  a  pupil's  achievement  orientation  and  be^lavior,  as  viewed  b\  the  pnpiTs  age- 
mates 

In  siiinniarv,  the  Pupd  Assessment  System  lurnishes  a  composite  picture  of- the  major 
needs  and  strengths  of  pupils  across  a  \arietv  of  cognitive,  emotional,  and  behavioral 
domains  It  can  he  used  for  indi\idlial  guidance  and  pro.^»ram  planning  It  can  also  be  Hsed  to 
identif)  the  most  urgent  needs  of  specified  groups  of  students,  sncFi  as  milforit\  children, 
those  from  high-  or  low -income  families,  those- with  low  or  high  aptitudes,  and  those  with 
phwical  handicaps 


SI  nm  r  vrkv(Si 

Subie<.t  areas  arc  evaluation  and  i^ounsclfng 
Ihc  Pupil  hwv\/;/<///  Swtini  (,an  be  used  to  (ktcrnnnL 
the  "IcMrning  nctils  pri»filc'*  lot  a  student  in  anv  sptcifu  - 
sublet  area.  su*.h  as  scKnce,  or  (or  d\l  subject  <ircas 


INTKNI)>:i)  rSKRS  ANT)  HKNKFTCIARIIi,S 

The  Pupd  issessmcnl  .Swtini  is  intended  for  use  b\ 
schoi)l  pcrsi)nnel  specialists,  school  psjchologists,  . 
ctuinsclors.  and"  to  a  lesser  degree- teachers  Proper 
atlminis*tration  and  mterpretatu»n  i)t.thc  I^uptl  is\(\\mtnt 
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SwlifN  priitlk  Lan  aiJ  in  Jiagiuising  learning  and  cmotiiuial 
needs  of  stiuients.  ni  Luunscling  thcni.  and  in  assigning 
thcni  to  \aru)ns  remedial  programs  The  direet'beneficiaries 
are  the  pupils  themselves  Hovve\eT»  appropriate  assessment 
and  meeting  of  pupils'  learning  needs  benefit  the  sehool 
svstem  -fuicl  larger  eommunitv  Because  most  of  the 
validation  researeh  was  eondueted  with  samples  of  sehtyl 
ehildren  in  grades  4  through  9.  users  should  be  particularl\ 
cautious  interpreting  profiles  of  children  helou  the  4th  \ 
grade  '  \ 

(;OAE(S)  OR  IH  KI'OSKUS)  \ 

I  he  purposes  of  the  Pupil  Assi'wmcni  Sysicm  are.  (1)  l  o 
assess  the  knel  of  a  student's  devek)pnient  in  academie 
skills,  attitudes  tt>vvard  sehool  and  learning,  self-esteem, 
coping  skills,  emotional  adjustment  and  a<yhie\ement 
orientation,  and  behavjior.  (2)  to  allow  a  diagnosis  of  the 
inulttdiniensional  learning  need,  of  an  individual  pupil,  or 
of  a  group  *>f  siinila'r  pupils.  (3)  to  serve  as  a  sereening 
deviee  wjiich  ean  be  utilized  on  a  large  seale  for  the 
purpose  "of  identifvmg  pupils  who  may  have  learning  or 
emotional' difficulties  which  retjuire  more  intensive 
examination^  and  (4  I  to  identif\  students  who  differ  in 
learning  st>  let  sn  that  the\  mav  be  more  effectivcK  taught. 

PA'I  TKRNS  OK  I  SE   ^  ^  .  -  * 

rht^r/*///^//  A,sM's\mvni  Swteni  baiterv  of  tests  ean  be 
administered  to  elenientarv  and  junior  high  s.chool  pupils 
mdividuallv  or  in  large  groups  The  component  instruments 
of  the  batter\  tan  be'iiseu  eoneurrentK  during  one  session 
or  administered  separately  duping  several  sessions  All 
testing  should  be  conducted  b>  someone  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  edueatitinal  tests  *md  measurement 

ASSESSMENT  PRO  VISIONS 

A  use^»s  nt<|iiual.  availal>le  from  the  eenter  m  November 
1^75*  describes  procedures  which  the  liser  can  undertake 
to  determine  how  adequately  the  batferv  of  tests  idenlifies 
pupils  with  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  in  that  ^ 
specific  school  svstem  In  addition,  techniques  are 
presented  for  gaging  the  reliability  and  vnliditv  o(Ahc  Picpil 
Isu'ssnuni  SwUm  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  user 

TIME  REQl  IREMENTS 

Mil  administration  of  the  complete  battery  of  tests  and 
qucstu  nnaircs  requires  from  2  lo  5  hours,  tlcpcndmg  upon 
^Nuch  factors  as  the  number  i»f  achicvcineut  tests  given  and 
the  grade  level  of  the  pupils.  Pupils  should  not  be  tested 
niorcjfcquontlv  tliaii  tWKc  during  iUc  Sx,hinA  year,  i 
once  a>  the  begnining  of  the  year  and  once  at  the  end  of 
the  vcar  It  is  reei»mmended  that  testing  be  broken  into 
three  intervals  of  appro\inKitel>  equal  length,  eg  .  40  to  60 
minutes  The  amount  of  tunc  required  for  scoring  the  tests 


will  var>  ttceordmg  to  the  number  of  tests  administered  and 
the  availabilitv  of  machine  scoring  facilities  or  funds. 

Users  ma>  incur  additiT)nal  costs  if  they  elect  to  send 
co;nplcted  tests  and  answer  sheets  to  the  publishers  for 
scoring. 

The  Pupil  .'ixsexsmcni  S\Mcm  should  be  scoYed  ami 
interpreted  b>  specialist's  in  the  fields  of  educational 
counseling  and  testing.  If  persons  with  these  skills  are  not 
.employed  f}\  the  sehool.  they  should  be  brought  in  as 
consultants. 


ASSURANCES  AND  C  LAIMS 
Assurances 

An  assurance  of  harmlessness  of  the  Pupil 


\ 


Sysicni  is  made  In  the  developers.'  Various  versions  of  the 
instruments  which  comprise  the  battery  have  been 
administered  ttrmanv  thousands  of  pupils  during  recenf  > 
years  Pupils  or  their  parents  reacted  negatively  to  the  \ests 
in  fewer  than  20  instance's  out  of  more  than  I.S.OOO 
testings.  ^ 

There  is  no  known  bias*  in  the  Pupil  Assess  men  i  System. 
It  is  assurecl  that  the  tests  do  not  perpetuate  sexism, 
racism,  or  other  biases  relating  to  religion,  age.  or 
soeioecononiie  .stereotypes. 

The  .sv.steni  will  be  replieable  and  transportable  bv 
November  1975, 

C'laini.s* 

The  Puptl  Assessmetii  System  and  its  constituent  elements 
were  carefully  developed  followmg  standard  criteria  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  psychological  and  educational  tests. 
Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  .system  po.ssesses 
adequate  psychometric  rcliabibty  and  validity.  There  is 
evidence  that  pupils  who  are  experiencing  learning  and 
emotional  difficulties  can  be  identified  by  their    Lea  ruing 
Needs  Profiles."  Additional  evidence  will  be  provided  to 
potential  users  as  it  becomes  avaikihle. 

The  development  of  the  Pupil  Asse\\metU  System  has 
been  carried  out  by  doctorate-ievel-^Jtaff  of  the  Researeh 
and  Development  Center  who  have  been  .specifically 
trained  in  the  area  of  psychological  and  educational 
assessment,  personality  developifient.  and  cognitive  growth. 
Work  on  the  student  sentence  completion  form  and  the 
peer  behavior  rating  form,  both  of  whicb  have  gone 
through'^veral  versions,  has  been  in  progress  since  196.*^. 
Current  fohns  of  the  tests  have  reliabilities  which  range 
Irom  0^52  to  0,78.  with  a  median  value  of  0.7L.C\>rrelations 
of  the  coping,  emotional  adjustment,  and  achievement* 
orientation  scores  with  pupil  academic  gains  and  teacher  , 
ratings  of  achievement  and  adjustment  offer  support  to 
validitN  of  these  scales  A  large  scale  study  is  currentiv 
undcrvvav  «ind  will  provide  much  tulditional  data  on  the 
Pupil  Awtssment  S\sttm.  Results  will  be  made  available  in 
fall  1975- 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Kci|uirod  Items 


Ouantit)  Needed 


T 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Comprehensive  tests  of  basie  skills  I  per  pupil 

School  seniiment  index  (iftotlified)  I  per  pupil 

Piers'Harris  ehildreiis  self-concept  scale    ^  I  per  pupil 


Sliulcnt  seiuence  completion  form  I  per  pupil 

Peer  behavior  rating  system  10  per  pupil 

Pupil  assessment  system  manual  |  per  school 


  T 


31.50  per  500 
answer  sheets 

18.30  per  1000 
answer  sheets 


5  16  per  500>.ai)swer 
sheets 


To  be  announced 
To  he  announced 
To  be  aimouiiccd 


DEVELbPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  and  Devetopmeiit*  Center  for  Teacficr 
/Education 
^..^ucation  Annex  3.203-B 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Robert  Peck^  Codtrector 

Noe!  Dunivant,  Assistant  Project  Director 

AVAIUBILITY 

The  comprehensive  tests  of  basic  skills,  the  school 
sentiment  index,  and  the  Piers^Harris  children's  self- 
concept  scale  are  currently  available  fir^m  the  (espectivt 
puMisliers.  Minor  modifici^ns  in  the  last  two  are  1  ( 
described  in  die  system  user's  inanual. 

The  student  sentence  completioii  form,  the  peer  behaviot 
rating  system,  and  the  user's  manual  exist  in 
prepublication  form  only  at  this  time.  Copies  will^" 
available  for  distribution  in  November  1975  from: 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
Education  .  ^ 

Education  Annex  J?2^B 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Tex.  -78712 


Reusable  test 
booklet 

Reusable  test 
booklet 


Reusable  test 
booklet 


1  per  pupil 

1  per  pupil 

Reusable  until 
revised 


McGraw-Hill, 
Monterey.  Calif. 

histruetional  » 
Objettives  w 
Exchange,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Counselor 
Recordings  and 
Tests.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


INFORMATION  Cl^RRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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handbook  of  compr  e ht  nsi ve 
planmimcj  in  schools 


A  fuindbook  designed  to  assist  adminisiraiors  in  adlcctini* 
data  on  the  results  of  the  instructional  pr(Hvss  rathen 
than  to  test  \tudents  iti  the  traditional  .sc/zu' 


The  Handbook  of  Comprehensive  Planning  in  Schools  helps  school  personnel  define 
districtwide  curriculum  objectives  and  -assess  specific  school  programs  in  terms  of  those 
objectives  throiii:h  the  uSc  of^sstudent  performance  indicator?^.  The  purpose  of  the  indicators 
is  not  to  test  students,  but  rather  to  assist 'administrators  in  collecting  data  op  the  results  of 
the  instructional  prc^cess.  School  personnel  are  then  able  to  recommend  where  specific 
currieiilum  improvements  should  be  made. 

The  hatidbooks  content  includes  the  writing  pf  planning  objectives  and  assigning 
priorities  to  them,  developing  student  performance  indicators,  idxjntifying  the  function  of 
program  structure  in  school  district  planning,  collectmg  and  using  data  from  performance 
indicators  for  program  planning,  and  managing  the  use  of  performance  indicators  m  a  school 
district. 

The  unique  features  of  the  handbook  are  that:  ( I )  It  employs  li  total  school  district  ' 
focus,  (2)  it  provides  a  generic  approach  that  can  be  used  with  any  curriculum  program; 
It  includes  instructions  and  checklists  for  the  manager  of  the  planning  ^effort;  (4)  it  provides 
for  the  integration  of  results  across  many  curriculum  areas  and  student  ages;  and  (5)  it 
focuses  on  the  aecompHshments  of  classrooms,  buildings,  and  ^chool  . districts, 

I'sers  work  together  as  a  five-  to  eight-member  planning  dommittcc  using  the 
handbook  s  exercises  and  group  activities.  In  this  manner,  the  Committee  completes  its 
planning  effort  as  it  uses  the  handbook  under  the  dircction>n  the  committee  leader  or 
project  manager 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
Curriculum  planning. 

The  handbook  emphasizes  writing  planning  objectives, 
developing  perforti)fince  indicators,  using  the  results  derived 
from  the 'indicators /to  recommend  where  specific 
curriculum  improvements  should  be  made,  and  managing* 
the  overall  effort.      ,  I 

intended'  users  and  BENEFICIARIES 

The  handbook  is  designed  for  use  by  central  office 
administrators,  curriculum  specialists,  building  principals, 
and  teachers  working  together  as  a  five-  to  eight-member 
planning  committee. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  help  school  distri^t.s  obtain 
student  performance  data  that  can  be  used  in  the 
deternnnation  of  where  curriculum  improvements  need  to 
be  made  l*he  major, objectives  are.  (I)  To  specify  planning 
objectives,  (2)  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  current 
^curriculum  prcigrams  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these 
objec^^ives,  ahlj  (3)  to  recommend  where,  curriculum 
improvements  should  be  made 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  handhotik  is  designed  fi)r  use  bv  a  small  group,  but 
It  can  be  usvd  h\  an  iuiiividual  IN^^rs  proceed  scc|ueniial!v 
through  the*  materials,  first  learning  how  to  do  the 
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suggested  procedures  and  then  actually  doing  them  for  " 
their  district's  plartning  efforts,  using  worksheets  provided 
in  the  materials.  In  this  manner,  the  handbook  facilitates 
the  group' performance  of  the  several  tasks  in  the  planning 
effort. 

Although  the*  handbook  is  self-contained,  users  may 
ch6osc  to  obtain  outside  con.sulfiition  or^help  in  their 
planning  effort  from  the  developers.  School  districts  have 
Uiied  the  product  with  and  without  assistance. 

ASSESSMENT  P;|10VISI0NS 

A  series  of  qhccklists  is  included  in  the  handbook  so  that 
the  project  manager  can  monitor  each  task  in  the  planning 
effort. 

c 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Using  the  handbook,  it  takes  approximately  2  weeks  to 
initiate  the  planning  effort  in  a  school /listnct.  The  time 
period,  however,  may  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  school 
district's  comprehetisive  planning  project. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  specially  trained  individuals  arc  required  to  assist  the 
users.  However,  district  personnel  should  meet  the 
following  broad  criteria  if  a  ')lannin^  project  is  to  be 
carried  out  successfully.  (I)  District  administrators  should" 
be  committed  to  supporting*  the  planning  project  for  several 
years  and  should  be  willing  to  supply  the  financial  support 
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required  to  sustain  the  effort;  (2)  widespread  staff  ' 
involvement  should  be  encouraged  in  planning  arid 
decisionmaking,  although  participation  should  be  on  a 
voluntary.basis;  and  (3)  those  involved  in  the  project 
should  be'  made  aware  of  the  ph^ilosophy  upon  which 
comprehensive  planning  is  based;  i.e,,  that  the  people 
directly  concerned  with  specific  activities  should  share  in 
the  decisionmaking  pi*ocesses  related  to  those  activities. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

If  a  district  chooses,  for  example,  to  work  with  a 
committee  of  si^(  staff  members,  thpn  the  initial  year  cost 
for  materials  would  be  appro;cimately  $60,  The  district  may 
have^to  pay  as  personnel  for  time  spent  on  the  planning 
effort.  The  handbook  helps  the  xJistrict  determine  the  cost 
based  upon  the  4i/,e  and  duration  of  the  effort  and  the  rate 
of  staff  pay.  S'ubsequent-j^ear  costs  are  the  .same  as  the 
Mnitiaf-year  costs.  Computer  processing  of  pupil  data  is 
estimated  at  less  than  $0,60  per  pupil  per  year. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  handbook  cart  be  us<id  by  a  committee  of  five  to 
eight  district  staff  nierjibers  without  any  previous  training  in 
comprehenKTNe  planning  Districts  can  choose,  however^i  to 
obtain  consultation  and  other  services  from  the  developer 
as  the>  move  through  their  planning  effort.  Costs  for 
different  services  can  be  obtained  from  the  developer 

ASSl  RA/NCKS  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  handbook  facilitates  the^  involvement  of  several 
district  staff  members  in  a  planning  effort  aimed  at  program 


improvement.  This  emphasis  and  specific  procedures 
incorporated  in  the  product  minimi/.e  the  threat  of  using 
results  for  personnel  assessment.  The  developer  has  not 
received  any  reports  of  Harm  associated  with  the  use  o^  the 
product.    "  , 

The  nature  of  the  content  of  \hc  product  tends  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  social  bias.  Although  the  developer 
has  strivtn  for  social  fairness  in  writing  the  material,  no 
formal  analysis  of  wording  pr  examples  has  been 
conducted.  ^  * 

The  product  has  been  used  in  medium-size  urban  school 
systems  and  large  and  small  suburban  districts  in  different 
curricular  areas.  These  users  were  able  to  write  planning 
objectives,  develop  indicators  of  student  performance,  and ' 
use  the  data  resulting  from  the  indicators  to  identify 
curriculum  improvement  needs  without  the  assistance  of 
\the  developer. 


aims 


Using  the  product,  school  district  staff  can  wrke  planning 
objectives,  develop  performance  indicators,  and  apply  the 
data  resulting  from  the  indicators  to  identify  curriculum 
improvement  needs.  This  can  be  done  by  staff  working 
together  across  grade  Jev^Ms  and  content  areas.  This  claim 
is  supported"  by  data  derived  from  formative  evaluations 
G<:)nducted  at  different  stages  of  product  development. 
/  During  the  period  1970-73.  the  product  underwent 
careful  development  involving  the  steps  of  analysis  and 
^     conceptualization,  design,  construction,  pilot  test  and 
revision,  and  field  test  and  fiwil  revision.  Local  school 
districts  involved  in  pilot  and  field  test  activities  provided 
impoi-tant  feedback  for  revision  and  improvement. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQljfPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ouantily  Needed  ^ 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Disirihutor 


Handbook  of  Coniprch^isivc  Hanntn^  in 
Schools 


1  per  user 


9.95 


Consumable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Itic. 
1700  Market  St. 
PhiUddphia,  Pa.  19103 

AVAILABILITY 

The  development  of  the  handbook  is  complete  and  has 
been  printed  by  Educational  Technology  PubHcations 
(January  1975).  It  is  currently  avajiable  from  the 
distributor: 

Educational  Technology  PubHcations 

1 40  Sylvan  Ave. 

Englcwood  Clififs,  N  J.  07632    .  , 


INFORMATION  CIIRR<^:NT  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  197$  ■ 
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SCHOOL  PIANMING,  EVALUATION  AMD 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM  (SPfcCS) 


A  SCI  o)  processes  for  collcjL  tin^  and  analyzing  data 
describing  school  system  ^nitcotiies,  processes,  and 
costs 


School  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Communication.  System  (SPECS)  is  an  approach  to 
program  planning  and  evaluation  which  provides  a  cle;u"ly  defined  set  of  processes  for 
collecting  specific  information  about  the  many  activities  found  in  schools.  It  enables  school 
systems  to  identify  what  they  are  trying  to  do  for  student^  how  they  are  trying  to  do  it, 
related  costs,  and  the  results  of  thesx*  efforts. 

SPfiCS  has  been  designed  specifically  for  schools  in  order  to  preserve  prerogatives  and 
responsifcilities'-or  three  of  the  principal  ''actors"  in  a  public  shool  district-The  professional 
staff,  the  community,  and  the  board  of  education.  To  make  SPKCS  operational,  materials 
have  been  developed  to  help  se*5(H)l  perso;inel  implement  five  sets  of  activities  (components). 
The  first  component  consists-X)f  a  systems  analysis^of  the  district  to  identify«;current  activities. 
The  second  component  focuses  on  program  budgeting  and  cost  accounting.  The  third 
component  facilitates  documenting  outcomies,  procc^sses,  and  costs  for  each  district  activity. 
The  fourth  component  involves  the  citizens  of  a  school  district  in  identifying  its  educational 
goals  The  final  component  presents  procedures  for  identifying  and  resolving  discrepancies 
between  district  outcomes  and  the  broad  goals  and  expectations  of  the  citizens. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  areas- are  administrative  systems  and 
instructional  fiu^iajicment  systems  pertaining  to 
procedures  for;  ( I )  Building  a  scf\ool  district  program 
structure,  (2)  converting  to  a  progrdm  budget  format,  (3) 
collecting  data  about  student  outcomes,  (4)  communitv 
definition  of  a  school  districts  goal  structure,  and  (5) 
determining  matches  between  community  goals  and  student 
outcomes. 

INTKNDKD  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIES  . 

Primar>  users  of  SPRCS  materials  and  processes  are  the 
school  districts  professional  staff.  Teachers  use  materials  to 
coIIectaichiQvcment  information  about  students.  Teachers  ' 
and  administrators  use  the^  materials  to  analyze, 
plan,, and  evaluate  the  curriculum.  Citizens  use  SPECS 
processes  indirectly  b>  their  involvement  in  district  goal 
setting.  .Mnally,  boards  of  education  use  information 
generated  bv ^PECS  in  nuiking  district  polic>  decisions, 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S)  ^ 

Schools  using  SPECS  will  be  able  to  plan,  implement, 
evaluate,  and  replan  programs  of  activities  using  actual 
performance  data  SPECS  provides  processes  for  assisting 
schools  iu  collecting  six  t\pes  of  program  - 
information-  outCjomes.  processes,  and  inputs  (desired  and 
actual).  SPE.CS  allows  those  responsible  for  programs  to 
mak^^  this  information  explicit  and  use  it  ^s>stcniaticallv  as 
thc>  dfjvclop  initial  plans,  monitor  processes  during 
implementation,  evaluate  results,  and  eventuallv  formulate 
new  plans  for  the  next  cvcle  of  operations. 


PA  H  ERNS  OF  USE 

SPECS  may  be  used  i(i  an  entire  district,     single  school 
building,  or  single  programs  within  a  district.  The  five 
com|>ouents  of  activity  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
sequences.  The  mat<jfials  may  be  used  outside  the  SPECS 
format  jn  inservice  courses  for  teachers  and  administrators, 
in  university  courses,  or  in  worksh(1?is  designed  to  explore 
the  basic  concepts  supporting  SPECS. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  SPECS  lies  with  the 
boards  of  education,  administrators,  and  teachers  since  they 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  the  system  has 
improved  their'ability  to  plan  and  monitor  program 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  to  five  years  are  required  to  implement  all  the 
components  of  SPECS.  This  is  conditioned  bv  the  speed  in 
which  a  district  proceeds,  tht\^ope  of  its  focus,  and  the 
commitment  of  resources  to  implementation. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Implementing  ^SPECS  recpiircs  several  steps.  First,  a 
districtwide  planning  committ<ie  .is  required  to  determine  a 
specific  implementation  strategy.  Second,  an 
implementation  plan  is  necessary  to  identify  time  lines, 
needed. resources,  program  areas  for'initial  attention,  ;ind 
monitoring  processes.  Third,  initial  implenientatioij  efforts 
such  as  inservice  sessions  and  information-sharing  efforts 
must  be  started.  Finally,  the  initial  activities  idertified  m 
the  plan  must  be  made  operational. 
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Summary  Cost  Information 

f-xcluding  computer  access,  a  school  district  can  initiate 
a  I -year  ploi  implementation  in  one  or  two  schools  for 
approximately  S3.()()0  as  evidenced  in  current  field  tt\st 
sites.  The  laie  of  expansion  to  other  schools,  the  number 
of  teachers  and  administrators  involved,  and  the  level  of 
activity  initiated  in  each  of  the  components  will  affect  costs 
in  succeeding  years.  Computer  costs  will  vary  depending  on 
the  amount  of  data  processed  and  the  availability  of 
eomputer  services  in  each  locality.  To 'implement 
Component  2,  distrfcts  should  have  access  to  a  computer 
that  can  handle  program  cost  accounting  at  least  at  the 
level  of  content  areas  within  schools. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  school  district  administrative  staff  member  is  required 
to  coordinate  all  SPECS  activities.  The  amount  of  time 
required  by  such  a  person  is  dependent  on  the  projected 
scope  and  speed  of  implementation.  In  addition,  most 
districts  will  require  outside  consultant  help  for  10-15  days 
the  first  year;  thereafter,  the  need  for  such  help  will 
diminish.  / 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

SPECS  is  currently  being  field  tested  in  10  school 
districts  in  6  States.  Throug*hout  the  field  test  period,  data 
are  being  collected  upon  which  assurances  and  claims  can 
be  based. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Oii.iiuitv  Needed 


Cost  per  keni  in 
Dolkirs' 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost. 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Orient  at  ionj^matcria  Is: 
'  Introductory  brochure 
Introductory  monograph 
hitroduetors  slide/tape  presentation 

Imptenientation  manual 

Implementation  booklets. 
Component  1 
Component  2 
Component  ^ 

Component  4  v 
Component  5  ^ 

,()pcr,Uu»n^I  dotumciUs 

Component  S  lor  objectives,  tor 
processes,  for  outcomes 
Summary  plan  * 
Summary  results 


I  per  staff  member 
1  per  building 
I  per  building 

5'6  per  district 

i  per  building 
5-6  per  district 
I  'per  staff  member 
10-12  per  district 
I  per  building 

I  per  teacher 

I  per  teacher  per  program 
I  per  teacher  per  program 


To  be  announced 

lo  be  aunoumod  *^ 
|o  be  announced 


lo  be  anmnnucd 


Reusable 


Not  reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management 
*  Univertity  of  Oregon 
1472  Ktncaid  St 

Eugene,  Orcg.  97401  .  ^ 


John  M.  Nagle,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

SPECS  will  not*be  iivaiiable  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
field  tests.  Additional  information  is  currently  available 

from: 

Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  M|nagement 
University  "of  Oregoh 
>  1472  Kincaid  St^ 
Eugene,  Oreg,  97401 
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An  imtrumail  lo  measure  an  individuaVK  concern  regarding 
innova(ion\  ♦ 


As  a  pan  of  the  experience  of  adopting  innovations,  it  is^hypothejfized  that  innovation 
users  have  different  concerns  at  different  times.  These  stages  of  concern  about  the 
innovations  have  been  described  as  one  dimension  of  the  Concerns^Based  Adoption  Model 
(CBAM)  and  are  being  researched  at  the  Texas  Research  and  Development  Center.  A 
system  for  assessing  user  concerns  about  an  innovation  has  been  developed  as  a  part  of  this 
research  on  change.  Concerns  can  be»  measured  loosely  through  the  use  of  an  open-end 
questionnaire  or  conversation  with  the  innovation  user.  More  rigorous  assessment  of  the 
concerns  ol  innovation  iiseis  is  accomplished  by  use  o\\\  specially  designed  checklist:  the  Stages 
*'l  Ctmcetn  C'/zcrAV/Vr  (S  of  C  V). 

The  concept  of  concerns  can  be  used, by  practicing  adoption  agents  who  are  interested 
ni  diagnosing  the  feelings -of  the  innovation  users  in  order  to  more  effectively  determine 
needed  interventions\  Innovation  users  with  different  concerns  about  the  innovation  are  likely 
to  see  the  innovation  and  any  interventions  very  differently.  The  S  of  C  C  would  also  be  of 
use  to  the  innovation  evaluator  and  the  change  res'earcher.' 

It  is  hypothesized  within  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  that  innovation  users 
change  developmentally  with  regard  to  their  concerns  about  using  any  innovation.  Their  early 
concerns  are  quite  self-oriented,  focusing  on  exploration  of  what  the  consequences  of  using 
the  innovation  are  likely  to  be  for  themselves.  Later*  their  concerns  appear  to  shift  more 
toward  how  to  adjust  use  of  the  innovation  and  subsequently  how  to  niaxinii/e  the 
collaborative  impact  of  innovation  use. 

The  Staines  oj  Gfnceni  (S  of  C)  assessment  s\  stein  allows  adoption  agents,  evaliiators,  and 
lescirchcrs  to  i^^iickly  ttnd  easily  measure  and  mterprei  the  concerns  of  innovation  users  at  any  ' 
uivcn  UmK\  I  liiVdata.  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  data,  can  proNTide  a  realistic. picture 
ot  iho  present  state  of  innovation  implementation. 


SUBJFXT  AR)KA(S) 

Evaluation,  administration*  and^  educational  change. 

Ihc  Staines     Cnniern  (S  of  C)  assessment  svstein  has 
been  designed  to  be  generic  in  character;  that  is,  the 
measures  can  readily  be  used  with  different  educational 
innovations  and  are  applicable  in  both  school  and  college 
settings,  with  minor  adjustments  to  the  cover  page. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES" 

The  .V  of  C  Checklist  is  completed  by  innovation  users, 
and  the  resultant  data  are  used  bv  adoption  agents  to  le^irn 
more  about  the  present  concerns  aiul  needs  of  the 
innovation  users  in  order  to  l)ettcr  identify  needed 
interventions   The  .V  «/f  C  (7i<u A//.v/and  procedures  can  also 
be  used  Jn  innovation  evaluators  and  change  researchers  as 
tfic)  study  ke>  variables  of  the  innovation  adoption 
process  , 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSEtS) 


\hc  StUi^t  \  'f(  Ciou  cnt  assessment  svstem  lias  hccn 
developed  in  i»rdcr  tu  document  the  ci)nccrns  tlutt 
innovation  users  h<ive   It  is  currently  being  used  ti>  identify 

t 

ER?C 


the  developn|ental  nature  of  these  stages  of  concern  and  to 
identify  intervention  strategies  and  tactics  which  are  most 
applicable  and  relatable  to  a  given  stage  of  concern  profile. 
This  measurement,  development,  and  research  work  is 
being  done  in  conjunction  with  a  comprehensive  study  of 
innovation  implementation  in  schools  and  college$^  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  individual 
innovation  users  and  to  facilitate  the  process  of  planned 
change,     '  -  ' 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  concept  of  concerns  can  be  applied  after  brief 
orientation  and  wittiout  a  need  to  use  sophisticated 
measurement  systems.  The  concepts  can  be  readily 
integrated  into  «tti  adoption  agent's  thinking  and  actions. 
For  those  instances  where  measurement  procedures  are 
need(fd,  an  open-end  concerns  statement  or  the  more  . 
tiionnis  Stages  oJ  Concern  Checklist  can  he  used. 

The  Stages  of  Coficern  Checklist  consists  ot  J5  items  with 
an  instruction/advance  organize^'page  and  10  to  15 
demographic  items  on  the  last  page.  The  measure  is 
completed  by  the  innovation  users  at  any  point  duting  their 
growth  of  use  of  the  innovation.  Tfie  resultant  data  are 
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then  processed  by  computer  with  development  of  a 
"concerns' profile"  that' can  be  interpreted  with  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  the  innovation  user.  t 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  concerns  can  be  assessed  before  actual  use  of  the 
innovation  begins,  as  well  as  during  the  time  of  actual  use 
The.items  on  the  checklist  have  been  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  tap  concerns  th^t  appear  t'o  9ccur  more 
J  frequently  at  different  times.  Through  computer  processing, 
it  is  also  possible  to  keep  track  of  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  different  stages, 

TIME  REQti;<KMENTS  ^ 

Approximately  15  to  20  minutes  of  an  ihdividuars  time 
are  required  to  complete  th(^  .V  of  C  Checklist  or  open-end 
statement.  The  measures  are  self-explanatory.  By  attaching 
self-addressed  envelopes,  it  is  possible  for  the  measure  to 
be  mailed,  thereby  maintaining  confidentiality  'and  insuring 
prompt  return.  Processing  of  the  S  oH  C  data  requires 
keypunching  and  computer  time.  The  final  interpretation, 
however.  i.N  dependent  upon  the  sophistif ation  of  the 
'  individual  doing  the  interpretation  and  the  relative 
complexity  of  the  innovation  being  adopted. 

I\IPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

^      For  optimal  analysts,  the  .V  of  C  Checklist  should  be 
processed  by  a  computer  where  stage  scores  and  S  of  C 
profiles  can  be  analyzed.  Before  using  the  S  of  C  measures, 
studv.  planning,  training,  and  eonsiiUation  in  interpreting 
the  data  are  needed,  as  well  as  study  of  the'  related 
piibhcations  dealing  with  stagos  of  concern. 

I  here  are  no  special  tirgani/atUHial  reqiiirenients  for  use 
ol  (he  Snt  ii^     ('« mi  cm  assessment  s\  stem.  However,  some 
neu  .skills  and  knl>wledge  are  I'i'eeiled  on  the  piiUi  of  the 
personnel  il^vohcj,  as  v^ell  as  the  necessary  Computer 
>.  scoring  capabilities 

IJie  logistical  rcqi|ircments  for  use  of  the  .S  <>/  ( 
(hivkhsf  are  mtninial.  copies  6f  the  checklist  and  access  to' 
computer  procCi^sing  tj:^  required   lnt<rprctatioi;  of  the 
data,  houever,  is  more  complicated,  and  requires  re^iO\^  of 
the  related  manuals,  special  training,  and  perhaps 
consultation  ^  \  , 

/* 

ASSI  RANGES  AM)  C  LAIM8 

Ihe  S  of  (  Chi\klist  and  its  interpretation  have  not  been 
perceived  bv  inno\atii»n  users  as  threatening   F  e.wei  tlum  I 
percent  {\(  the  more  than  l.(J(H)  teachers  and  college  ^ 
*  professors  involved  m  longitudinal  studies  havcvohjected  to 
the  measure  liovvever.  af  tlme^.  nonusers  of  »iji  ^*nnovation 
have  been  concerned  abi>ut  .whether  thev'  were  able  to 
^fkxtuel)  u-spond  fo  the  measure  Statistically,  this  has^ 
not  ht;en  a  problem,  it  is  just  a  personal  concern  ol 
nomwnovation  users  when  asked  to  respond  to  the  mctisure 

I'herc  do  not  appear  to  be  any  scicial  biases  biiilt  in*to 
the  measures  or  their  interpretation  No  incidences  ol  this 
being  an  issue  have  been  recorded  during  the  2  yeais  of 
development  and  use  ^ 

As  of  this  time,  the  S  oj  C  Checkhst  is  still  under  tight 
^'"Nitrol  .b>  the  procedures  lor  adopting  educational  y 


innovations  project  staff.  The  Velability  estimates*  and  other 
statistical  data  continue  to  be  strong.  However,  a  series  of 
vairdity  studies  is  still  underway.  The  measure  fias  not  been 
used  indepcndent,»of  project  supervision.  The  project  staff 
requires  clos%^  coordination  with  those  interested  in  using 
this  measure,'  ^  ^ 

The  S  of  C  measures  have, been  developed  over  a  2-year 
period  based  upoil  an  initial  description  and  definition  of 
the  hypothesized  stages  of  ^concern.  The  S  of  C  Checklist 
has  been  developed  through  item  generation,  Q»s6rting» 
.small-  and  large-scale  pilot  testing,  and  use  in  a  large-scale 
(N"(800)  cro^s-sectional  and  longitudinal  study  of 
inftovation  implehrentatic^n  Jn  schools  and  colleges.  Careful 
and  ongoing  refinement  of  the  measures  and  concepts  with 
practitioner  input  is  a* regular  part  of  the  effort. 

DEVELOrER/AUTBpItt 

R«M«ith  and  DevelopmMl  Center  for  Tetch^r 

Eduoitioii      '        »  ^  / 

Untvtntly  of  Ttxai  al  Auttifi  ^  «j 

Edttcalipn  AniHBk  3.1 14  ^ 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Gent  t.  Hall,  Projach  Director 
Archie  A.  George,  Retearch-Ataociate 
William  L«  Rutherford,  Reiearch  Associate 
Beuiah  W.  Newlove,  Researcl^  Associate 
Greg  C.  Gridley,  Research  Associate 


AVAILABILITY 

The  results  of  the  concept  of  stages  of  concern  and  its 
measurement  rare  examined  in  the)  following  publications  ^ 
and  report^  ' 

Hall,  and  Rutherford,  W^L.,  ^'Concerns  of  Teacbeft 
About  Implementing  Faculty  Teaming,*'  Paper  presented  9^ 
the  annual  iheeting  of  the  America  Educational  Research . ' 

Association,  W^shingtoii,  D.C,  April  2,  1975  (presently 
available).  '       ^  " 

Manual  for  Scoring  and  Interpreting  the  Stages  of  Concern  ^ 
Checklist  (limited  distribution  by  fall  |975)*  ^ 

A  ^ries  of  additional  resekrch  reports  analyzing  conceraa 
of  teachers  involved  in  faculty  teaming,  and  college  faculty^ 
involved'  wi|;h  instructional  niQ^Uiete^^g^being  prepared. 
Other  studies  will  be  forthconUngldiHittg  tls^  year  1976^ 

On  a  continuing  basis,  the*  Procedures  for  Adopting 
Educational  Innovations  ProjecjJiX^mXtt  m  publication  list,  in* 
annotated  form,  of  the  various  publications  and  papers 
which  the  project  staff  has  produced  related  to  its  studies 
of  innovation  implementation.  The  most  up*to-date 
information  about  publications  related  to  stages  of  concern 
will  be  found  in  the  most  recent  copies  of  this  publication  ' 
list.'Order  from: 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
Education 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
'  Education  Annex  3.114  ^  - 

Austin,  Tex.  78712 
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<    instrument  to  deicrmhie  an  individual's ahility  <o 
idcniijy  qnd  ntdizc  ninoVittire  techniques 


The  Levels  of  Use  asscssincn I  system  is  designed  to  measure  the  Levels  of  LLse  (I.  of  U) 
dimension  of  the  Concenis-lhised  Adoption'^Model  (^CBAM).  I'his  dimension  deseribes  the 
'  behaviors  of  individual  users  as  they  progress  toward  increased  sophistication  in  use  of  an 
innovation.  It  is  hypothesized  that  innovation  users  move  from  spending  most  of  their  efforts 
m  orienting,  to  concentrating  on  managing,  and  finally  to  integrating  use  of  an  innovation, 
hight  discrete  levels  of  use  that  an  inilividual  may  demonstrate  have  been  defined*  It  is 
hvpothesized  that  ^owth  in  quality  of  use  of  an  innovation  (movement  toNv^ard  higher  levels) 
b)  most  individuals  is  developmental.  Normally,  individuajs  do  not  use  an  innovation  for  the 
first  or  even  the  second  .time  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  they  do  the  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

In  order  to  assess  t^e  L  of  U  of  individual  innovation  users,  a  measurement  system  has 
,been  developed  and  applied^  in  several  large-scale  and  then  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal 
studies.  These  studies  have  iiicluded  samples  of  innovation  users  and  nonusers  in  school  and 
college  settings.  Measuring  I.  of  U  entails  conducting  a  semistructure  interview  which  is  tape 
recorded.  The  interview  itself  is  sufficient,  to  obtain  a  quick  estimate  of  the  overall  level  of 
use  of  the  innovation  for  the  individual  interviewed.  For  a  more  rigorous  analysis,  a  rating 
procedure  has  been  developed  for  anaiy/ing  the  interview  tapes* 

The^  resultant  datn  about  I.  of  U  can  be  interpreted  diagnostically  by  an  rtdoption 'agent 
and  cart  be  used  ^s  the  basis  for  selecting  needed  interventions. /fhe  data  can  also  be  used 
b\  change  researchers  and  innovation  cvalualors  as  an  indicator  pr  criterion  variable  for 
success  of  innovation  implemenl'atfon.  L  of  U  data  can  also  be  used  as  a  predictor  variable 
for  Tclating-'usc-^of  :in  innovation  ro  outcomes.  On  an  expanded  IcvcK  the  L  of  U  assessment 
system  can  be  tied  to  other  variables  described  >fn  the  Concerns- Bastid  Adotnion  Model ,  such 
as  the  concerns  of  innovation  users,  to/present  a  more  Intricate  and  dynamic  picture  of  the 
aser  system  as  its  .members  adopt  an  innovation. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  > 

L^valuation,  admmi'stration,  educational  change. 

The  Levei\of  Uu*  (L.of  U)  assessment  system  is 
designed  for  use.  with  individuals  involved  with  any 
innovation.  So*fiu,  researchers  have  used  the  L  of  U 
system  \vith  c^ducalional  innovations  in  schools  (e.g.,  team 
teaching)  and^n  colleges  and^universities  (e.g.,  instructional 
modules).  The  interview  and  the  rating  procedures  are  not 
innovation-specific  or  institution-specific;  rather  the 
procedures  have  been  designed  to  be  generic^in  naUire. 

INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

« 

Three  user  populations  have  already  been  actively 
involved  with  the  L  of  U  system.  ( I )  Practicing  adoption 
agents  interested  in  more  descriptive  and  quantitative 
information  about  their  clients  have  used  L  of  U  so  that 
they  may  better  prescribe  interventions,  (2)  curriculum 
evaluators  who  are  interested  in  being  able  to  describe  how 
the  innovation  is  being  used  in  relation  to  summative 
outcomes  havelgiven  consideration  to  the  L  of  U  scale, 
ami  (3)  researchers  of  the  change  process  are  interested  in 
applying  the  concepts  and  mea.surement  procedures  in 


other  contexts  and  with  h  variety  of  innovations.  The  • 
system  has  been  designed  to  be  easily  applied  by 
practitioners  without  extensive  preparation.  For  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  research,  the  system  and  concepts  are 
readily  accessible  with  additional  preparation  and  training. 


G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 


The  goals  of  the  Levels  of  Use^  assessment  system  are  to 
operationally  describe  and  empirically  measure  the  different 
way,s  that  individual  users  of  innovations  actually  perform 
in  their  work  with  the  innovation.  The  Levels  of  Use 
dimension  views  innovati^jn  in  terms  of  user  behaviors  and 
is  void  of  affective  aspects.  The  focus. is  on  behaviorally 
.  describing  what  the  innovation  user  actually  is  doing. 
Levels  of  use  then  serve  «s  one  dimension  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  individual  innovation  user  within  the  system  adopting 
an  innovation.  The  L  of  U  assessment  .system  can  function 
independently  as  one  variable  of  innovation  implementation 
and  change,  or  serve  as  one  dimension  of  a 
multidimensional  view  of  the  change  process  (as  described 
in  the  Concerns-Based  Adoptum  Model). 
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PATTKRNS  OF  USK 

•  Once  fully  developed,  the  I.  of  U  assessment  system  will 
eonsist  of  a  eomprehensive  training  package.  At  the  present 
time*  one  manual  describes  the  requirements  and  the 
process  for  developing  skill  in  conclueting  interviews  of 
individiral  innovation  useris.  An  additional  traihing  manual 
is  used- to  develop  capability  for  analysis  of  tape-recorded 
mt6rviews  h\)r  the  practicing  adoption  agent, 
familiarization' wuh  the  concepts  and  minimal  training  in 
the  interview  ratuig  processes  woqld  be  adequatc*'for 
functioning  clinically  with  L  of  U.^For  evalnators  anif 
researchers  who  are  interested  in  applying  the  i^rrcls  i)/- 
Use  assessment  system  with  a  higS*  degree  of  reliability, 
more  extensive  training,  consultation,  and  practice  in 
conducting  interviews' and  in  rating  taped  interviews  would 
be  required ' 


AS-^KSSM KNT  PROVISIONS. 


rhe  key  to  successful  use  of  the  L  of  U  assessment 
system  appears  to  be  the  inlervievver.  Experience  to  date 
shows  that  the  single  rtost  in^^portant  prerequisite  for 
successful  L  of  V  interviews  is  the  ability  of  the  '  •  ' 
interviewer  to  be  honthreatening  and  to  establish  a 
supportive  conversational  environment  with  the  innovation 
user,  A  pcrson-^'ho  is  overpowering  or  nonenipathetic  will 
not  he  successful  in  eliciting  the  necessar>  inforfnation^, 

Raters  of  L  of  U  interviews,  as  well  as  interviewers 
themselves*  also  need  to  be  reasonablj  knowledjicable  of 
the  innovation  being  Mudied.  Ihifamiliaritv  can  reduce 
reliability*  validitr.  and  xffcctiverrt:sv  in  conilucling 
interviews  and  m  rating  tapes.  « 

flMh:  RKQl  lRKNtKN  FS 

"I  rainiug  in' conducting  interviews  to  research  criteria 
takes  approximately  H)  to  1-5  hours,  while  training  to  rate 
tapes  tak^s  20  to  30  hoiirs.  Timi  estimates  for  the 
interviews^  that  arc  planned  should  include  the  time  for  the 
actual  interview  an^  the  saihe  amount  of  time  for  listening 
to  and  rating  the  tape. 

IMIM.KMKNTATIOrj  PROCKDURKS  '  ^ 

Tor  adoption  agent^to  use  ihc  Lc\cl\^  of  rsVMssessment 
system  as  a  clinical  diagnostic  tool,  minimal  review  and  v 
training  in  the  concepts  of  levels  of  use  of  the  innovation 
is  re(|uired  hh>wever,  to  conduct  research  with  the  / 
measures  requires  additional  time  and  resources  Portajile 
tape  recorders  and  equipment  to  listen  to  tapes  for  r.fting 
are  essential,  as  well  as  practice  tapes  and  statistical 
analysis  systems  for  determining  reliability 

There  are  no  particular  requirements  for  the  clinical 
cRK)ption  agent  who  is  going  to  use  the  concepts  other  than 
trtuning  to  whatever  degree  is  desired  in  the  interview  and 
ratingrpr*>cci|ures»  For  c\aluatu»n  and*.rcsearch  applications. 
|n>rtiiolfcsi:ipc  rec*Jrdcrs,  tapes,  and  playback  tape  stems 


would  all  "be  required,  in  addition  to  the  personnel  to 
interview  and  to  rate  the  interview  rapes. 

ASS11RANCK5J  AND  CLAIMS 
Assursnces  / 

I'he  Levels  of  Use  Assessment  system  entails  conducting 
tape-recorded,  semistructured  interviews  with  innovation 
users.  The  potential  for  harm  with  the  Leveh  of  Use 
assessment  system  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  trust 
that  the  innovation  user  can  place  in  the  interviewer.  If  the 
innovation  user  does  not  feel  comfortable  or  feels  that 
abusive  use  may  be  made  of  the  statements  given,  then  the^ 
innovation  userAvill  be  reluctant  to  participate  and, should 
not  be  coerced  into  doing  so.  the  validity  of  information 
obtained  would  be  so  suspect  as  to  be  not  worth  the  risk. 
During  the  j>focess  of  cqnductirig  over  1,000  interviews 
with  teachers  and  college  professors,  less  than  'I  percent  of 
the  individuals  have  declined  to  participate  in  the  interview 
activity.  Ih  cases  where  innovation  users  expressed 
reluctance,  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  involve  them 
other  than  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  their  concerns 
and  their  right  not  io  participate. 
"  To  date,  there  has  been  no  illdication  of  any  built-in 
injustices  or  other  biases  in  the  L  of  U  system.  Again,  the 
potential  for  bias  is  in  the  human  clement.  Tho  personnel 
selected  to  do  the  .interviews  and  use  the 'resultant 
information  rather  than  the  concepts  and  procedures  that 
have  been  devejoped  are  the  risks,  / 

AX  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  the  research  and 
development  phase,  th.e  Levels  of  Usr  assessment  system 
has  not  been  used  independently  by  researchers  other  than 
those  within  the  projeot.  Therefore,  .statements  of 
replicability  and  transportability  are  projections  based  upon 
limited  experiences;  others  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  with  the  concepts  to  testify'  ^)  its  effecliveness,  ^ 
However,  no  particular  ^difficulties  are  anticif^ated. 

V  Claims 

Within  the, research  project,     cadre  of'Cight  staff 
members- have  been  trained  to  conduct  L  of  U  interviews, 
and  eight  other  per.sons,  ranging  in  formal  education  from 
2  years  of  college  through  masters  degrees,  have  been 
trained  reliably  to  rate  the  taped  interviews. 

1*he  Levels  of  Use  assessment  system  has-  been  developed 
throug^h  2-1/2' years  of  work,  beginning  with^generation  of 
items,  utilizing  a  0-sort  process,  coitducting  small-scale 
/leld  Sadies,  recycling  with  large-scale,  cross-sectional 
•studies*  ^nd  then  extending  ttic  large-seal^,  cross-spctional 
study  into  a  longitudiilal  study.  The  operational  definitions 
of  the  leyels  have,  been  through  four  major  revisions  based 
upyn  clinical  experience  and  the  process  of  Conducting 
interviews  and  rating  tapes.  At  this  point,  \hc  operational 
definitions  and  the  interview  and  rating  procedures  arc  ^ 
reasonably*  well  refined,  developed,  and  describable. 
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Rcteaich  and  Developiifcnl  Center  for  Teacher  ' 
Education 

Univenity  of  Texas  at  Auflin  \^ 

Education  Annex  3.114 

Austin,  Tex.  78712  » 

Gene  E.  Hall,  Project  Director 
Susan  F.  Loucks,  Research  Associate 
WWiam  t.  Rdtherfbrd,  R^arch  Associate 
Beulah  W.  Newlove»  Research  Associate 

AVAILABILITY  '  *       .  ' 

The  Levels  of  Use  assessment  system  is  in  final  stages  of 
development.  Availability  of  (naterials  is  as  follows: 

1.  Hall,  O.E.,  Loucks,  S.F.,  Rutherford^  W.L.,  and 
Newlove,  B.W.-.  "Uvels  of  Use  of  the  Innovitk>n:  A 
Framework  for  Analyzing  Innovation  Adoption**;  Journal  of 
Teacher  EHucaiion;  vol,  26,  No.  I  (spring  1975).  pp.  52-56. 
(Detailed  description  of  the  Levels  of  Use  concept). 

2.  Manual  for  Conducting  Levels  of  Use  of  the  Innovation 
Interviews  and  Manual  for  ^Rating  Levels  of  Use  of  the 
Innovation  Interviews  (avaibible  for  limited  distribution  by 
fall  1975).  .  •  / 

3.  A  lories  of  research  reports  of  the  L  of  U  findings 
from  crriM-sectional  and  k>ngitudinal  studies  of  innovation, 
implemenution  in  schools  and  co^lleges. 

^Special  awareness  maMfab  and  a  regularly  updated 
publication  list  of  raacKh.  reports,  manuals,  productt  and" 
papers  that  art  available  trbm  the  project  can  be  obuined 
by  writmg  to  the' distributor:^ 

Research  "amf  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
/  Educatloip 

*  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3.114 
Austin,  Tex.  78712  •  . 
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Two  vhci:kli^isJor  iis,e  hy  ulucational  chan^v  a^Crrhr ' 
^utcmpihtii  10  nuMirc an  on^unization i  potaltial  for  chun^c 


Two  "Troublc^Shoaiing"  Checklists  (JSC's)  have  been  developed  lo  assist  agents  and 
administrators  of  educatio;^al  change  in  their  assessment  of  organizational  variables  which 
predict  an  institution's  potential  for  successfully  adopting  innovations.  Each  checklist  consists 
of  100  descriptive  statements  to  be  rated  on  a  one*  to  five  Likcrt-type  scale.  These  100  items 
are  fiVidom  and  can  be  .sortJd  intiv  scales  which  are  descriptive  of  particular  otgani/ational 
variables  (e.g.,  communications,  characteristics  of  administrators).  The  items  are  based  on 
cxtehsive  lifeniture^searches,  interviews  with  change  agents,  and  change  agent  responses;  to 
open-ended  questionnaires.  One  checklist  .is  designed  for  use  in  higher  educational  settings, 
while  the  other  checklist  Js  intended  for  use  in  school-bjjsed  settings.  ^ 

Mhe  TSC's  are  predictive  in  nature  and  focus,  on  the  in,stitqtion  as  a  whole.  Althciugh  the 
TSC*s  identify  behaviors  of  individuals  or  subgroups  of  individuals  within  the  institution,  an 
overall  institutional  profile  is  the  true  target.  Thi<  prr.filc  !?»  preuiciive.  it  gives  •!  sign  to  the 
change  agent  to  go  ahead,  slow  down,  or  avoid  an  institution  entirely.  The  TSC's  are  also 
diagnostic  in  that  the  profile  points  out  both  the  stronger  and  weaker  aspects  of  the 
institution. 

All  forms  of  the  TSC  identify  for  the  administrator  or  the  change  agent  both  Ihu^ideal 
and  (macceptable  orgaiiix.atioiial  varitibfes  related  to  the  adoptjon  and  implementation  bf 
innovations.  In  order  to  make  such  an  ^^ssessment.  the   Trouble  ,Shooting'*  Checklists  have 
^becn  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  following  organizational  dimensions  are  crucial:  The 
general^  organizational  structure  of  the  institution;  tbe  descriptive  characteristics  of  its 
members,  the  organizational  climate;  personality,  ^leadership  styles,  and  concerns  of  its 
members;  the  nature  of  communications  which  occur  both  within  and  without  the  institution: 
the  levels  at  which  previous  innovations  have  been;  used;  and  the  personality  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  students.  In  addition,  the  school-based  form  focuses  On  outside  ' 
comnuinit)  variables  as  well  as  those  variables  associated  with  the  centr;jj  ,school  district 
ofjice 


»  r 


,Sl  BJECT  AREA(S) 

l'.\aluation.  scales,  school  iKimimstration.  educational 
cluHigc 

Ihc  loo  Herns  of  the  higher  educational-based  "Trouble- 
Shot)!<^ig**  Checklist  (  ISC)  arc  random  and  can  be 
calegorif>ed  into  the  follownig  distinct  scales:  (!) 
Organi/ationiil  Climate,  (2)"  Organizational  Staff, 
Communication.  (4)  Innovative  lixperiencc  and  (5) 
SHitlelits.     '  ' 

I'he  .100  iloms  of  the  school  ba.sed  TSC  arc  randomized 
aiul«;fn  he  «?ortcd  into  7  distinct  scales:  (I)  School-Hajsed  » 
Staff,  ('•2KConmuinications»  (3)  Innovative  K\perience»  (4) 
Centra!  Adnnnistration.  (5)  School/Comnnmitj  Relations^ 
(6)  (Organizational  Climate,  and  (7)  Students. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

I  he  main  objective  of  the  TSC*s/is  to  assist  educational 
change  agents  in  predicting. the  chances  of  successful!) 
helping  an  institution  adopt  an  innovation  The  TSC's  give 
order  and  predictive  meaning  to  inforniatuVn  gathered  from 
otherwise  unknown  institutional  situations  Although  the 
instruments  were  originally  designed  for  internal  and 
•external  change  agents,  rihe>  could  be  of  use  to  an> 


member  of  an  orgajii/.ation  interested  in  adopting  ^ 
innovations.  Because  the  items' can  be  sorted  into  scales, 
the  instruments  allow  the  user  to  pinpoint  problem  areas 
within  an  organization.  The  instruments  may  also  be 
completed  by  several  members  of  one  organi/.jj|tion  in  order 
to  identify  problem  areas  on,  which  all  members  of  aii,  / 
orgaiiization  'agree, 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)     ^  ^  ^ 

The  TSC  s  are  designed  to  aid  educational  change  agents  i 
and  administrators  at  all.  educational  levels  in  difficult 
decisions  concerning  funding  for  institution*;  desiring  to 
adopt  innovations.Jt  is  h\)ped  that,  these  instruments  will 
provide  objective  information  upon  which  -decisions  can  be 
based  by  providing  a  means  to  ussess  whether  an  institution 
can  be  expected  to  normally  progress,  m  its  levels  of  use 
and  stages  of  concecn  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  ♦ 
mnovations.  In  previous  reviews, of  the  jiteraturc^no 
similar*  psychomctrically  formatted  and  easily  ,scojabIe 
instrument  focusing  on  the  potential  for  success* 
innovation  adoption  has  been  located.  Both  thc^Jitcrature 
and  the  great  number  *x)f  re.qucsts  whicji  have  b^pn 
received  indicate  a  marked  need  for  such  insj; 
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PAITERNS  OF  USE 

*rhe  *()()  items  in  the  higher  eduCiilional-basecl  TSC  are 
randomi/ccl  and  can  be  divided  into'  5  scales.  The  100 
items  in  the  school-based  TSC  arc  randomizccl  and  can  be 
divided  into  7  scales.  Detailed  instructions  for  scoring  the 
instruments  are  included  with  each  instrument.  Kev:,s  are 
given  listing  the  randomized  numbers  for  each  of  the 
scales.  The  scores  are  norm  referenced  for  both  scale 
scores  and  total  scores.. 


ASSESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

A  validit)  coefficient  will  be  determined  by  correlating 
external  change  agents'  subjective  mtings  of  selected 
institutions  with  a  second  group  of  mternal ^change  agent' 
and  faculty  TSC  ratings.  However,  before  this  validity 
coefficient  is  computed,  a  comparison  will  be  made 
between  the  ratings  of  the  internal  change  agcht  group 
members  (who  mav  have  higher  status  due  to  the  fact  that 
the}  are  in  a  positir)n  to  bring  about  change)  and  the 
facult)  group  members.  This  comparison  wjll  be  made  .to 
check  for  the  contaminating  effects  of  a  higher  status  TSC 
respondent  giving  more  favorable  ratings  for  their 
institution.  If  these  two  groups  do  differ  significantly.  tv\u 
separate*  nx^fficicnts  v^ill  \\c  recorded^ 


DEVELOPER/AUtHORr 

The  Research  ^nd  -Developihent  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
'University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
^Austin,  Tex.  78712  , 


TIMk  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

The  TSC's  arc  quickly  scored  and  easily  completed  (30 
minutes). 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  TSC's  are  easily  used,  requiring  only  that  the  user 
be  sensitive  to  the  organizational  characteristics  and 
dy^namics  which  the  TSC's  address.  The  us';r  could  be  a 
change  agent,  administrator  concerned  with  change,  or 
even  teachers  cor.cerniid  with  identifying  variables  which 
might  aid  or  slow  down  the  change  process.^ 


dress  listed  below 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  instruments  are  available  at  the 
for  the  pricc'of  SI. 50  per  instrument, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CI-AIMS 

The  instruments  have  been  used  by  change/agents  and 
tCiichers  in  two  separate -item  analyses  studies^  and  a 
norming  and  validation  study.  The  instruments  have  also 
been  examined  for  clarity  by  organizational  development 
specialists,  examined  for  ethnic  bias  by  minority  group 
member*  research  associates,  and  examined  for  sexual  bias 
by  female  research  associates  investigating  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  educational  innovations. 


\ 


Brad.  A.  Manning,  Project  Associate  ) 

AVAILABILITY  * 

Reports  on  the-eirly  development  of  tke  TSC*t  are 
presently  available.  The  final  instnunenlt  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  deveiopnient,  and  will  be  aviilaM^  in  November 
1975.  They  may  be  ordered  from  the  following  address: 
Research  and  Development*  Center  for  Teacher 

Education    ,  ^ 
University'  of  Texas  at  Austin 
^    Austin,  Tex.  78712 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  APRII,  1975  ■ 
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A  handbook  io  assist  school  district  achninistrators  in  their 
ctjorts  to  cvahiatc  pilot  and  ongoing  programs  of  management 
direction  with  text,  examples,  and  worksheets  Jorv  model 
school distnet  e\aluation program 


The  Administrator's  Handbook  on  Curriculum  Evaluation  is  designed  lo  assist  school 
district  administrators  in  their  efforts  to  evaluate  both  pilot  and  ongoing  programs.  The 
product  enables  administrators  to  direct  a  sound  curriculum  evaluation  without  requiring 
special  training  in  statistics  and  experimental  design.  The  handbook  provides  practical 
assistance  in  implementing  a  curriculum  evaluation  that  is  tailored  to  a  particular  school 
progr  nis' goals*  and  objectives. 

^   'ihe  handbook  is  divided  into  three  sections  or  books.  Book  I  assists  local  school 
administrators  in  the  supervision  of  preliminary  evaluation  activities,  such  as  defining  the 
evaluation  purpose  and  specifying  the  evaluation  methodology.  Book  II  shows  how  data  can 
be  reduced  into  an  organized  and  manageable  form  which  can  be. easily  analyzed  and  * 
interpreted  in  Jerms  of  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation.  Book  III  assists  the  person  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  monitormg  the  effective  implementation  of  the  evaluation  project.  Each 
book  contains  user  managenjent  directions,  text,  examples,  worksheets,  and  information 
sheets  for  application  of  the  material  to  the  district's  evaluation  project. 

The  handbook  i^  suitable  for  either  individual  or  group  use.  Iflhc  evaluation  project  is 
to  be  a  group  effort,  one  person  should  be  designated  project  manager.  > 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Fivalucition,  administration,  and  curriculum  planning. 
The  handbook  emphasucs  guiding  an  administrator 
through  the  aaivities  necessary  to  evaluate  a  Lurriculum 
program-  Major  topics  covered  are:  ( I )  Defining  the 
evaUiation  purpose,  (2)  specifying  the  methodology,  (3) 
collecting  appropriate  data,  (4)  analyzing  data,  (5)  drawing 
conclusions  and  recommendations^  and  (6)  documenting 
the  evaluation. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  prodifct  is  intended  primarily  for  administrators 
responsible  for  program  evaluation,  including 
superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  building 
principals,  and  curriculum  supervisors.  Teachers  and 
evaluation  specialists  may  also  find  it  helpful. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  help  school  administrators 
obtain  evaluations  of  ycurriculum  programs  that  are  directed 
at  the  questions  the>  want  answered.  This  is  accomplish"cd 
.by  providing  a  process  for  defining  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  and  specifying  evaluation  procedures  that  will 
result  in  the  purpose  being  served  Kvaluation  procedures  - 
and  results  are  tied  to  the  decision  and  questions  facing 
the  admmistrator 

PATFERNS  OF  USE 

The  material  is  self-contained  .aiUl  requires  no  specially 
tramed  individual  fi)r  use.  It  ean  be  used  bv  a  single  sehtiol 
administrator  or  a  small  administrative  team. 


The  material  is  divided  into  units  paralleling  the  major 
tasks  of  an  evaluation  project  and  should  be  used 
sequentially.  The  worksheets  and  information  sheets  in  each 
unit  allow  distrfct  administrators  to  conduct  their  evaluation 
projt:ct  as  they  work  through  th^  material. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  , 

Us-crs-are  guided  by  checklists  and  information  sheets  jn 
carrying  out  the  project's  rnajoc  tasks.  , 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  to  study  and  w^c  the  materials  is 
approximately  8  hours.  The  length  of  an  entire  evaluation 
project  will  vary  depending  upon  the  program  being  ' 
evaluated  by  the  school  district- and  the  evaluation 
procedures  specified. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  specially  trained;  individuals  are  required  for  a  district 
to  use  the  product.  However,  m  casS*s  Where  project  staff 
have  no  experience  m  evaluation  design  and  statistics,  the 
technical  assistance  of  an  evaluator  would  be  helpful 
though  not  necessary. 

in  conducting  an  evaluation  project,  school  district 
administrators  should  bejcommitted  to  implementing, 
supporting,  and  fundingthe  project  for  the  required  period 
of  time. 

*■  # 
Summary  Cost  Information 

Since  the  produi-t  is  still  uiuler  developmenl  no  price  has 
been  fixed.  Current  usage  is  restricted  to  field-test  sites. 
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,  Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 
The  product  can  be  used  by  a  single  administrator  or  ' 
small  group  of  three  to  seven  district  staff  members  without 
dnj,  prev^ious  training  m  curriculum  evaluation.  Thet  assistance 
of  an  experienced  evaluator  can  be  helpful.  Consultation  and 
other  services  are  available  from  the  developer  Cost  for 
these  services  can  be  obtained  from  the  developer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  the  management  or 
conduct  of  a  cnrriculum  evaluation  project.  1*his  emphasis 
minimizes  the  chance  of  harm  resulting  from  use.  The 


developer  has  not  received  any  Reports  of  harm  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  product.^ 

1'  The  nature  of  the  co^itent  of  iRe^  product  tends  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  social  bias.  Although  early  product 
formative  evaluation  activities  have  jiot  addressed  this  issue, 
later  product  evaluation  will, 

The  pilot  test  of  the  prototype  involved  school  personnel 
of  varied  training  and  experience.  Later  formative 
evaluation  will  involve  different  school  districts  and  varied 
personnel  to,  help  verify  that  the  product  is  transportable 
and  the  results  are  capable  of  generalization. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


B(Hik  I 
Book  W 
Book  m 


Ouiintil)  Nccdcli 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


RcplaccT.c::!  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  per  user 
I  per  user 
I  per  user 


Xot  detorminoU 
Not  tietcrniinetl 
Not  dctenninod 


Consumable 
Consumable 
Consumable 


DfSVELOPER/AliTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
,  J  700  Market  St. 
'  PbUa4f  lphia»  Pa,  19103 

AVA^ABILltY 

The  protoQi)e  version  of  the  product  has  been  ^ 
completed  and  tested,  the  product  is  currently  being 
revised  and  will  be  available  \ji  spriiig  and  summer  to  field- 
test  sites.  Completion  of  the  final  product  is  scheduled  for 
November  1975.  Order  from: 
'   Resesrch  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St.  ^  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
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A  step'hy-step  guide  for  administrators  who  wish  to  collect 
data  abo\it  community  concerns  and  perceptions  of  the  school 
'  and  individtial  school  programs 


ComniunitV'Perceived  Needs  Assessment  is  a  "hands-on"  guide  for  administrdtors  who 
want  to  collect  data  about  community  concerns,  feelings,  and  perceptions  of  school  activities 
or  specific  school  programs.  With  this  information,  the  administrator  can  then  make  specific 
decisions  about  school  district  goals,  priorities,  and  programs.  Much  of  the  need  for  such  an 
ajtsessment  project  stems  from  current  legislation  that  encourages  school  districts  to  actively 
involve  community  groups  in  educational  decisionmaking: 

The  product  covers  seven  tasks  that  must  be  completed  in  the  assessment  process.  These 
tasks  are:  ( I )  Defining  the  purpose  of  a  Community-Perceived -Needs  Assessment  project  in  a 
local  school  district;  (2)  specifying  the  data  collection,  method  or  methods,  the  number  of 
respondents,  and  sampling  techniques;  (3)  selecting  specific  respondents;  (4)  developing  data 
collection  materials;  (5)  collecting  data;  (6)  processing  and  analyzing  data;  and  (7)  drawing 
conclusions  and  preparing  a  report. 

Instructional  materials  are  composed  of  three  individually  bound  volumes  tbat  include 
worksheets,  exercises,  checklists,  and  planning  sheets  for  each  task.  The  planning  sheets  and 
checklists  help  the  users  apply  the  materials  to  the  local  school  district  needs  assessment, 
project.  The  guide  is  designed  so  that  users  can  branch  to  the  specific  data  collection 
method  (mail  questionnaire,  interview,  or  group  meeting)  that  best  suits  their  own  project 
goals  and  best  reflects  issues  relevant  to  the  local  community.  Included  in  the  package  is  an 
optional  supplement  on  sampling  to  help^  users  draw  a  sample  of  the  community. 

The  product  is  suitable  for  either  individual  or  group  use.  If  the' needs  assessment' 
project  is  to  be  a^  group  effort,  one  person  should  be  designated  project  manager. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ,  / 

Plannmg  and  admmtstration 

The  product  eniphasi/es  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  plan,  conduct,  and  report  an  assessment  of 
school  needs  as  perceived  bv  the  school  communit\.  These' 
skills  allow  the  user  to  define  the  purpose  of  a  community 
a.ssessment  project  m  a  local  school  district,  specify  the 
data  collection  method  or  methods,  the  number  of 
respondents,  and  sampling  techniques;  select  specific 
respondents;  develop  data  collection  materials:  collect  data, 
process  and  analyze  data,  and  draw  conclusions  and 
prepare  a  report 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  product  is  intended  for  use  by  superintendents,  other 
central  office  administrators,  and  building  principals. 
Parents  and  o(her  member^  of  the  community  may  also  be 
iricluded  in  the  needs  i^ssessment  effort, 

(JOAI.lS)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  enable  school 
adnunistrators  at  tiie  district  or  buildmg  te\el  to  plan, 
conduct,  and  report  an  assessment  of  school  needs  as 
perceived  by  the  school  community.  It  provides  school  staff 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  perform  the 
specific  tasks  of  such  a  project. 


The  material  is  sclf-containccf  and  requires  no  specially 
trained  individual.  Units  of  instruction  are  sequenced  to 
parallel  the  tasks  of  a  Community-Perceived  Needs  . 
Assessment  project  and  should  be  use^  sequentially  as  work 
on  the  project  progresses.  Although  the  product  is  self- 
contained, '.users  may  choose  to  obtain  outside  con.sultation 
or  help -in  their  needs  assessment  effort  from  the  developer. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  series  of  checklists  is  provided  to  help  users  monitor 
each  task  in  their  needs  assessment  project. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Users  will  need  approximately  12  hours  to  work  through 
the  materials.  The  community  assessment  project  will  vary 
in  length  depending  upon  the  scope  and  depth  of  the 
assessment  effort  the  school  district  chooses  to  conduct. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  specially  trained  individuals  are  required  for  a  school 
or  district  to  use  the  product.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  one  person  manage  the  C^f^mumty  Perceived  Needs 
Assessment  project  and  the  use  of  the  materials.  The  entire 
project  staff  can  be  drawn  from  the  district  and  only 
auxiliary  services  or  resources  normally  available  in  a 
district  arc  required.  ^ 
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Summary  Cost  Information 

Since  the  product  is  still  under  development,  no  price 
has  been  fixed.  Current  usage  is  restricted  to  field  test 
sites.  ^ 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  ImplemenlaUon 

The  product  can  be  used  by  a  single  administrator  or 
small  groups  of  district  staff  without  any  previous  training 
in  communit)  needs  assessments  Consultation  and  other 
services  are  available  from  th,e  developer  at  various  costs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  the  management  or 
conduct  of  a  Comniunuy- Perceived  Needs  Assessnieru 


project.  This  emphasis  minimizes  the  chance  of  harm  t 
resulting  from  use.  The  developer  has  not  received  any 
reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  the' product. 

The  nature  of  the  content  of  the  product  tends  to 
minimise  the  chance  of  social  bias.  Although  early  product 
formative  evaluation  activities  have  not  addressed  this  issue, 
later  product  evaluation  will. 

The  pilot  test  of  the  prototype  involved  school  personnel 
of  varied  training  and  experience.  Later  formative 
evaluation  will  involve  different  school  districts  ahd  varied 
personnel  to  help  verify  that  results  can  be  generalized  and 
transported. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  IIlmik 


Quant  ay  Needed 


C'ornmiinit\-Pereeived  Needs  Asses smeni 
Book  I  / 
^    BtH>k  II  / 
BooUlI        ^  > 


I  per  district 
.  1  per  user 
1  per  district 


Co\i  per  Item  ui 
Dollar*; 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


^  Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


'I  o  be  announced  Consumable 
To  be  announced    Consumable  . 
To  be  announced  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc, 
1700  Ma^et  St, 
PhiladelpN^,  Pa.  19403 

AVAILAllLrrV 

The  prototype  version  of  the  product  hat  beeii  ^ 
compkted  and  tested.  The  product  is  curtent^  betof 
reviMd  aad  wW  be  available  in  sprin|  aiid  summer  1975  to 
field  test  sites.  Completion  of  the  final  product  is  iche<hiled 
for  November  197S  and  wiO  be  ordered  from  the 
distrfbtttor:  | 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  review  of  the  literature  on  evaluation  stored  in  the 
liRIC  system 


This  document,  an  evaluation  of  schooj  personnel,  is  based  on  a  review  of  the  literature 
on  evaluation  in  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  system.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  evaluation  of  school  administrators,  teacher  evaluation  by  students,  and  the 
teacher's  role  in  evaluation.  A  23-item  bibliography  is  included. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

%^ 

Subject  areas  concern  evaluation  of  school  personnel, 
mcluding  evaluation  of  administrators,  student  evaluation  of 
teachers,  and  evaluation  methods. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are^practicing  school 
personnel,  especially  administrators  and  those  responsible 
for  the  evaluation  of  administrators. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an  overview  of 
trends  in  the  evaluation  of  school  administrators  and 
teachers. 


MViLOnS/AimMMU  ' 
Wailibi|loii«  D.C.  200S6;^ 

Lorrwfie  FoliakofT,  Author  ^  .  ] 

AVAILABILITY 

Older  No.  ED  073  04S»  $0J6  (rnkfofiche),  $1.58 
\(pi99i)f  (pofCife).  Onitr  ftomi. 

ERlC^booumefit  Reprodti^tion  Service^ 
r.O.  Box  190  , 
Artington,  V«.  22210       <  ^ 
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^  An  introducikm  lo  the  basics  of  educational  evaiuaiion^ 

r 

The  i\1o(lcl *1  ramini^  Proi^ram  in  Qitaliuuixc  Educational  Evaluation  provides- a  rc^iidcr  with 
ijhc  basics  of  educational  evaluation.  The  core*  of  this  workbook/textbook  consists  of  short 
modules  on  various  aspects  of  evaluation^  ranging  from  the  purposes  evaluation  serves  to  the 
costs  of  evaluating.  Throughout  the  text,  realistic  problems  illustrate  .the  author's  poiius. 
While  complete  solutions  are  given  for  some  of  the  problcms\  rea^lers  ar6  allowed  to  work 
out  their  own  solutions  to  other  problems. 

ThorougW^^udv  of  the  Model  Traininfi  Program  should  assist  the  reader  in  setting  up 
basic  designs  for  most  kinds  of  evaluation  in  mosJT^ducational  areas.  Many  of  the 
institutional  and  technical  difficulties  that  arise  from  evaluation  designs  are  covered  in  the 
text.  The  theme  of  the  book  is  qualitative  educational  evaluation.  Material  on  the 
quantitative  and  statistical  components  of  evaluation  are  readily  available  from  other  sources. 

This  workbook/textliook  was  designed  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Several  sections  devoted -to  self-assessment  help  readers  identify  the  sKills  educational 
evaluators  need  and  the  jobs  available  in  this  field.  Finally,  an  annotated  bibliography  has 
been  provided  to  aid  students'  further  investigation  of  the  subject, 


SUBJK(  T  ,VREA(S)  '  . 

The  subject  area  involves  qualitative  evaluation,. 

INTENDKI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES' 

c 

The  text  will  be  of  use  lo  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students  Also,  independent  readers,  such  as 
school  personnel,  legislative  assistants,  and 'staff  of  state 
departments  of  education,  can  increase  their  understanding 
of  and  facility  in  evaluation  with  the  book, 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 

The  g()ai  of  ihh  product  is  to  put  the  user  in  a  position 
to  cccale  the  basic  design  for  most  types  of  evaluation  and 


to  handle  th.e  institutional  and  technical  diffici 
from  the  design. 


lies 


Suiting 


PATTERfjS  OF  U§E 

Normally,  the  text  would  be  u.sed  in  an  introductory 
graduate  course  in  educational^ evaluation,  collateraMy  with 
courses  in  statistics,  tests,  and  measurements.  The  material 
cannot  easily  be  compressed  into  a  one-quarter  graduate 
.seminar,  A  semester,  two-quarter;  or  full-year  course  or 
intensive  sumni'T  workshop  would  be  nu)rc  appropriate.  (In 
ternis  of  class  hours,  30  hours  is  too  short;  60  would  be 
more  appropriate  if  a  reasonable  .selection  of  the 
bibliographical  references  were  available.') 


^  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Michael  Sciivai 
1384  Ou^m  Rd. 
Bcrkctey,  Calif.  94708 

AVAiLABarrv 

The  Model  TtmMhfProgmm  in  Quaiitative  Educational 
Evaluation  h  expected  to  be  availablejby  June  1975,  in  the- 
$10  to  $13  price  range.  The  materi^will  be  available 
froiTt  the  developer: 

Mrhael  licriven 

1384  Queens  Rd. 

Berkeley,  Calif.'94708 
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.4  A'/'  (k\i{gne(i  to  lead  a  curriculum  planning  committee 
through  the  steps  required  to  plan  curriculum 
improvement 


The  School  District  Planning  Guide  for  Change  guides  school  administrators  ahd  teachers 
in  planning  curriculum  improvement.  It  provides  them  with  strategies  for  identifying  the 
student-related  factors  motivating  curricular  improvement;  specifying  desired  characteristics  of 
a  new  or  modified  curriculum  program;  and  searching  for  alternative  student  learning 
materials,  administrative  and  staff  development  opportunities,  and  methods  of/ allocating 

'  resources.  Use  of  the  ^uide  can  help  prevent  an  unclear,  hasty,  or  narrow  assessment  of 
student  needs  and  current  practice;  premature  or  inappropriate  choice  of  a/new  program; 
and  difficulty  in  securing  support  for  curriculum  change. 

The  product  is  designed  for  use  by  a  curriculum  planning  committee  lihade  up  of  central 
office  administrators,  curriculum  coordinators,  principali,^and  teachers.  One  member  is 
respo^isible  for  planning,  organizing,  and  monitoring       group  activities.  Content  is  divided 
into  four  units.' The  first  unit  helps  users  rfecommend'the  direction  for  curriculum 
improvement;  the  second  helps  them  specify  their  improvement  requirements;  the  third  shows 
them  how  to  plan  and  conduct  a  search  for  appropriate  student  learning  materials, 
administrative  and  staff  development  opportunitie;s,  and  methods  of  resource  allocation;  and 
the  fourth  a,ssists  users  in  reporting  rh'eir  decisions  and  findings.  There  is  also  a  unit  for  the 
individual  who  is  to  manage  the  planning  effort.  These  five  units  form  Book  1. 

Book  2  ig  a  r^esource  manual  containing  sources  of  information  which  can  be  consulted 
by  users  in  their  search  for  program  alternatives.  Users  read  the  text,  analyze  examples,  work 

^throu^h  the  practice  exercises,  and  record  their  planning  decisions  on  cumulative  information 
snect.s.  Worksheets  and  inforntation  sheets' have  direct  application  to  curriculum  improvement 
m  their  own  school  distHct.  Branching  is  included  for  those  users  who  desire  additional 
examples,  who  wish  to  skip  certain  tasks  not  rehitcd  to  their  immediate  project,  or  who  wish 
to  review  suppl^entary  materials.  * 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Planning  and  administration. 

The  product  emphasizes  hclpmg  school  administrators 
plar{  curriculum  improvement.  This  involves  determining 
desired  student  outcomes*  specifying  characteristics  for  ne\ 
or  modified  programs,  and  searching  for  alternative  means 
of  improving  programs. 

; 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

To  make  the  best  use  of  the  guide,  the  district  should 
encourage  the  participation  of  representative  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  planning  process.  User^  might  include 
central  office  administrators,  curricufum  coordinators, 
principal^,  and  teachers.  ( 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  hef[)  school  districts  plan 
curriculum  improvement.  This  is  accomplished  by  helping 
district*:  ( I  T^'o  define  desired  student  performance 
outcomes,  (2)  to  determine  needed  improvements  in  , 
curriculum  and  instruction,  (3)  to  locate  alternatives  to 
current  practicjc,  and  (4)  to  document  rea^sons  for  planned 
improvehrents. 

1008 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Although  it  is  recommended  that  the  guide  be  used  in  a 
group  setting,  the  material  is  suitable  for  individual  use.  It 
is  self-coQtained  and  requires  no  specially  trained  individual 
for  use.  The  developers  can,  however,  provide  consultation 
or  assistance  in  curriculum  planning  and  the  use  of  the 
package  if  a  district  so  desires. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Users  record  their  planning  decisions  on  cumulative 
information  sheets.  Checklists  and  guidelines  assist  the 
project  manager  in  monitoring  the  planning  effort. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  requires  approximately  3  days  to  work 
through.  The  tot^l  time  required  for  the  planning  effort 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
donductirtg  a  search  for  alternative  programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  product  re(|uires  no  specially  trained  individuals  or 
other  resources.  However,  school  districts  must  be  willing 
to  allocate  a  moderate  amount  of  staff  time  for  planning 
purposes. 
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Summary  Cost  Information 

Since  the  product  is  still  under  development^  no  price 
has  been  fixed.  Current  usage  is  restricted  to  field  test 
sites 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  product  can  be  used  by  a  single  administrator  or 
small  group  of  three  to  seven  district  staff  members 
without  any  previous  training  in  curriculum  planning. 
Consultation  and  other  services  can  be  obtained  from  the 
dc'vcloper  at  various  costs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  the  systematic  planning  of 
curriculum  improvement.  This  emphasis  minimizes  the 


chance  of  harm  resulting  from  use.  The. developer  has  not 
received  any  rc^po'rts  of  harm  associated  with*  the  use  of  the 
product. 

The  nature  of  the  content  of  the  product  tends  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  social  bias.  Although  early  product 
formative  evaluation  activities  have  not  addressed  this  issue» 
later  product  evaluation  will. 

The  pilot  test  of  the  prototype  involved  school  personnel 
of  varied  training  and  experience.  Later  formative 
evaluation  will  involve  different  school  districts  and  varied 
personnel  to  help  verify  the  generalization  of  results  and 
transportability. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


B(lok  I 
Book  n 


Required  Items 


Ouantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


I  per  user 
I  per  district 


Noi  deternuned 


Consumable 
Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

*  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

AXAILABILltV 

«  The  prototype  veraion  of  Scho&l  District  Planning  Guide 
for  Change  hat  been  competed  and  tested.  The  product  :s 
currently  being  revised  ami  wili  be  available  in  spring  and 
summer  197S  to  field  test  sites.  Completion  of  the  final 
product  is  schedule^l  for  November  1^75.  Order  from: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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A  review  of  two  major  advances  in  preschool  strategy, 
which  proposes  imo  tf^r  evahtation  approach 

This  paper  reviews  two  major  advances  in  preschool  evaluation  strategy  that  developed 
as  a  ri3SuU  of  trying  to  evaluate  Hc*ad  Start*.  It  proposes  another  evaluation  approach.  The 
first  advance  in  evaluation  procedure  was  to  conceive  educational  objectives  in  terms  of 
processes  rather  than  products;  the  second  was  to  recognize  tfie  importance  of 
comprehensiveness  by  extending'evaluation  content,  to  include  affective  andf  social  as  well  as 
cognitive  processes.  The  alternative  plan  proposed  in  this  report  entails  systematic  and 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  thp  child's  school  environment^  to  be  followed  by  a  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  potential  impact  of  school  experiences.  This  approach  represents'a  shift  in  ^ 
emphasis  from  the  assessment  of  impact  on  children  to  the  assessment  of  the  antecedent 
condition,  the  classroom  environment.  * 


SUBJECT  AKEACS). 

Subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  include.  ( I )  Evaluation 
needs  and  evaluation  methods.  (2)  classroom  environment, 

(3)  early  childhood  education  IThd  educational  objectives. 

(4)  classroom  observation  techniques,  and  (5)  classroom 
research, 

INTKNDKD  USERS  AND  BKNEF^ICIARIES 

This  paper  outlines  some  fresh  approaches  to  evaluation 
for  teachers,  administrators,  and  consultants  involved  rn 
planning  and  evaluating  early  childhood  programs. 

G()AL(S)  OR  PtRPOSE(S) 

This  paper  e\«unines  current  practices  in  the  evaluation^ 
and  assessment  of  early  childhood  programs  and  suggests 
alternative  evaluation  strategies 
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A  svslcm  which  allows  rclauvcly  witraUicd  penonncl  to 
svstaiuulcaUy  assess  student  performance 


The  Academic  and  Social  Behavior  Assessment  Kit  was  developed  at  Ihe  Experimental 
Education  Unit  in  an  effort  to  provide  an  aiJsessment  tool  which  would  meet  the  following 
requirements:  (1)  Systematically  assess  performance  levels  in  specific  skills  areas,  (2)  be 
administered  by  untrained  personnel,  (3)  provide  relevant  information  for  lesson  planning, 
(4)  be  used  for  continuous  measurement  of  performance,  (5)  not  require  long  periods  of 
tmie  for  administration,  and  (6)  individual  probes  in  selected  skill  areas  be  used  separately. 

The  kit  is  efficient  and  economical  in  terms  of  the  time  required  for  assessment,  the 
cost  of  testing  materials,  and  the  ease  of  administration.  No  special  training  is  required  to 
follow  the  procedures  described  in  the  directions.  The  kit  was  designed  to  be  used  to 
pinpoint  academic  and  social  deficits  in  relation  to  peer  skills  levels^^  by  administering  1- 
ninuite  timed  probes  in  the  preacademic  and  academic  skills  areas  of  reading,  mathematics, 
and  wriluig,  and  to  monitor  a  pupil's  educational  advancement  in  these  areas. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  Academic  Assessment.  The  first  is  a  packet  of  5-  by  8-inch 
screennig  probes  which  are  given  untimed.  These  pfobes  correspond  numerically  to  the 
H  1/2-  by  11-inch  1-niinute  timed  probes.  The  screening  probes  can  save  examiner  time  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  give  some  of  the  I -minute  probes  on  skills  the  pupil  already 
possesses. 

The  second  part  consists  of  8  1/2-  by  J  1-inch,  l-niinute  timed  probes.  When  selected  by 
the  screening  instrument,  these  probes  are  given  once  a  day  for  5  consecutive  days>  Research 
has  rihown  that  performance  rates  vary  from  day  to  day,  so  rates'  taken  over  a  5-day  period 
give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  a  pupiTs  abilities.  These  rates  should  be  compared  to 
''average*'  ^  ^er  performance  rales  on  the  same  probes  in  order  to  establish  goals  or  aims  for 
remediation  of  those  skills  where  the  peVformance  rates  are  below  peer  rates.  Administration 
of  the  screening  probes  takes  approximately  20  minutes.  Administration  of  the  5-day  timed 
probes  will  vary  with^  the  number  of  probes  selected. 

The  Social  Behavior  Assessment  is  also  taken  over  a  5-day  period!  Instructions  are 
provided  for  pinpointing  inappropriate  and  appropriate  behaviors  for  observation  during  a 
specific  time  period^during  the  schoolday,  A  5-day  record  sheet  is  also  provided  for 
recording  observations. 

The  screening  probes  and  8  1/2-  by  1  I -inch  color  probes  are  laminated  for  repeated  use. 
The  other  8  1/2-  by  I  I -inch  probes  and  data  collection  sheets  are  printed  on  index  paper  to 
be  used  as  duplication  masters.  ,  -  ... 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  first  21  j)robes  are  preacademie  probes  which  cover: 
Alphabet  and  number  recall;  matching  number  to  set; 
number  se(|iiencing,  matching  (symbols,  letters,  and 
groups),  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of  letters  and 
words,  and  fine  motor  skills  (tracing,  drawing  between 
lines,  and  copying) 

i\cademic  prober  22  through  40  cover  number  and  letter 
recognition,  phonics,  printing,  and  cursive  writing  skills, 
oral  reading  rate,  and  .basic  mathemutics  skills  through 
division 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  assessment  kit  is  .designed  to  be  used  by  teachers, 
teacher's  aides,  or  other  school  personnel  (e.g.,  counselors, 
psychologists)  in  the  classroom.  It  may  also  be  adnunistered 


by  a  cross-age  tutor  or  a  volunteer  parent.  The  kit  is 
intended  to  be  used  with  students,  regardless  of 
chronological  age,  who  possess  the  required  entry  skills. 
The  preacademic  and  academic  probes  are  particularly 
appropriate  for  average  pupils  and  pupils  with  moderate 
handicaps  or  specific  learning  disabilities. 

There  are  certain  pupil  entry  behaviors  required  for 
academic  assessment.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  examiner,  understand  the  concepts 
of  same  and  different,  use  a  pencil  or  grease  pencil,  and^ 
point. 

C;OAI.(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  kit  is  to  identify  precisely  each 
child's  skill  .strengths  and  deficits  in  both  academic  and 
social  behaviors  and  to  monitor  progress  in  these  areas. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE  .  •  .  * 

Probes  tor  particular  skill  areas,  such  as  ailJition*  facts, 
MKi\  be  gi\en  at  rreqiient  intervals, (e.g..  ever)  week)  to 
assess  the  ^elTcctiveness  or-speLific  teaching  prooeilures  or 
materials  Pri^hes  mav  als(»  lie  gi\en  at  quarterl\  intervals 
ti)  sununari/e  a  pupiTs  progress 

4 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

''The  screening  probes  for  the  academic  assessment 
, battery  mcluiie  3  to  4  problcMys  for  each  of  the  40 
academic  assessment  battery  probes.  The  screening  probes 
indicate  whether  the  pupil  h'\s  the  skills  necessary  for 
administration  of  the  academic  assessment  battery  and.  if 
so.  which  acavlemic  probes  should  be  given. 

A  progress  report  data  sheet  is  included  for  r^icording 
scores  obtained  on  repeated  administrations  of  academic 
probes  and  provides  an  overview  of  each  pupil's  indivjdual 
progress  ^  ^ 

A  collet  lion  of  peer  data  is  recommended  in  establishing 
academic  obfeciives  tor  the  student,  which  are  relevant  to 
the  particular  classroom  setting  A  data  analv^^is  sheet 
includes  a  column  for  peei  scores  as  well  as  referred  pupil 
scares  I    '  * 

Peliniiuinx  ol  the  t\pes  nf  errors  are  printed  on  the  back  * 
ol  each  probe  sheet    \n  erriir  anaiv">is  xsheei  is  piovided  tor 
noiing.  lor  hoih  the  referred  pupil  and  peer,  the  t\pe  of 
errois  which  I'LCurred.  the  frequencv  of  their  occurrence, 
and  omissii>ns   The  error  analvsis  is  lo  be  complected  lor 
each  acadLUUc  a^se^sment  probe  administered  • 


TI\fK  REQIIREMKNTS 

The  initial  strcciuai;  requires  |ri»iir  lu  in  Zu^un'nutcs, 
dcpendfn^  mh  tvanopri  kno^. ledge  ut  tlie  Linid  s  tibilitics 
.u^d  limiuituMis  I  i»r  c\aihplv*.  it,  the  pupil  is  tn  a'lsi  grade 
LlassrDum,  th^.rc  ^Mitdtl  \>,  no  iKeil  tn  [uescni  the' 
niuUiphvath'U  tttul  uimsumi  pri^bcs.  iUus  reducing  tlie  testing 
tunc    the  tinuil  a«.adciiuc  asscssnicnl  probes  ^vIiilIi  are  ti» 
be  gnen  ti»r  ^  lo  *^  ci»nstculi^c  davs  wdl  require  varsmg 
amounts  td  luu«.  dcpciuhuLi  iMi  tlu  luttd  uunibci  ol  {>rttbc/^ 
,^shi*-h  aie  ti»  be  Ihcv  arc  sckcted  thiough  use  i»l 

the  Screening  UhA  SiKi.iI  il.it,i  ma\  be  taken  liuiing  a 
i\.itain  ^lass  pciUKl.  d  the  trequctu  v' nt  itccurunLe  is  liigli 
U^t  HK'  puipoMiK*!  behaw^rs,  Ii  shi»uld  be  taken  li»r  the  ' 
entire  tlav  il  the  bchaunjs  n^tur  in1re(|uentlv 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  screening  probes  inbliuUd  are  readv  for  immediate 
use.  However,  all  other  materials,  including  data  summary 
sheets  and  instructions  lor  each  l-mmdte  probe,  need  to  be 
duplicated.  These  pages  of  the  kit  arc  intended  to  serve  as 
master  copies  for  whatever  c,opying  aod  duplicating 
methods  (e/g.,  thermofax/ditto  or  ele^;tros'lcncil/mimeo)  are 
available'  to  the  user. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementiition 

I'he  oral  preacaliemic  and  academic  screening  probes 
and  tini^d  probes  must  be  given  indi.vidually.  The  written 
[Probes  may  be  given  by  one  examiner  to  a  group  of  pupils 
at^a  time,  Objective*  instructions  for  administration,  ^coring, 
and  error  analysis  are  given  and  can  be  followed  by 
teacher  aides,  volunteers,  or  other  paraprofessionals  as  well 
ai.  teachers, 

ASSURANCKS  AND  CLAIMS. 

The  kit  has  been  used  with  approximately  50  pu[)ils  at 
the  F.^fpcrimental  Education  Tnit.  It  has  been  used  for 
intake  assessment  and  quarterly  monitori;ig  of  pupils* 
progress  for  I  to  ;P  years  for^these  pupils.  Initial  \inalysis  of 
the  data  obtained  indicated  that  the  kit  provided 
inl'ormation  relevant  to  program  planning  (areas  of  pupil 
stren^^^ths  and  weaknes^ies)  Ami  to  progress- imd  return 
placement  of  pupils  to  public  school  programs, 

•  The  kit  is  currently  in  use  in  the  following  public  school 
settings,  Tacoma,  Washington,  program  for  the  severely  * 
handicapped;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Canada, 
University  ol  British  CoUunbia  Special  I-ducation 
Department;  Boise.  Idaho.  Learning  Disabilities  Project; 
Belgrade, •Montana.  Montana  Regional  Serviced.  Thare  tire 
no  indications  of  harmful  effects.  There  are  no  forms  of 
social  bias  m  the  kit.  The  general  instrwctionK  suggest 
assessment  of  peer  performance  for  comparison  in  oider  to 
set  goals  and  objectives  in  planning  remedi*  I  programs 
However,  after  aim.s  have  been  cstablishjed,  progress  c.hecks 
with  the  kit  are  compared  only  to  the  pii^  ifs  own  baseline 
performanccr,  and  progress  is  assessed  on  this  l>a>sis 

Data  and  feedback  from  users  of  the  kit  will  be  coliectetl 
ti»  determine  the  kit's  usefulness  :n  terms  of  assessing  pupil 
stiengtlis  and  deficits  relevant  to  public  school  clissrtuwn 
functioning  and  to  make  revisions  if  necessarv 
Performance  data  will  be  used  to  establish  normative 
[Tierlormance  ranges  lor  each  tuadenuc  probe  and  will  be 
provided  (o  Hirers  of  the  kit  lor  reference 
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Kequifcil  I  Ictus 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


V     Ou.tiUilN  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dwllars 


Kvpiaccmcnt  Rirtc 
and  Com 


Source  if  Differcnl 
fr^in  Dislnbuior 


Screening  pmbes  *  •  » 

•\iIniinisir»iiioi/aniI  scortn}*  lAstructions 
StJcial  and  at  alien  uc  asscsMncni  prt»be 
inasters  tor  duplication  {X  \i2  In  It 
inche^i) 

Academic  probes  (to  be  dtiplicated  bv  », 
cxaminyr) 

Stopwatch,  clock,  or  watch  wuh  sweep 
^  second  hand. 

•Marking  pen        '  s 


!  set  per  examiner 
I  set  per  departntent 


^  copies  of  each  probe  per 
piipii 

1  per  e\aniuier 


I  pef  exanuner 


lO.(K), 
4:^  <>S 


Not  determined 
Not  determined 
Nof  determined 


Keiisal>le 
|<cii  sable 


Reusable 
Reusal)le 
Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  -  ^ 

Experimentaf  Education*  Unk»  WJ*10 

Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation  Center 

University  of  Washington 

Seattle^  Wash; -98 195' 

Zanc  Weaver 

Norris  G.  Haring«  Project  Director 


AVAILABILITY 


-1? 


Twenty  'copies  of  ^the  kit  were  produced  in  1974.  An 
additional  100  copies  containing  revisions  are  being 
produced  at  this  time  and  will  be  available  for  puMic 
school  use  by  surpmer  197S.  For  information  contact: 

Experimental  Education  Unit.  WJ-tO 

Child  Development  and,  Mental  Retjtrdation  Center 

'university  oV  Washington 

Seattle.  Wash.  98195 


INPORMATKoN  tURRENT  As'oF  APRIL  197^^ 
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Ui  instmnwHt  mca\um\i  svoofJarr  stiideni't^attitmks 
fowittj  0  ivrn'iv  of  twdithmol iuiil nontniiUtumol 


^This  product  wus  Resigned  to  n^scss  stiuhjiit  attitudes 'townrd  various  aspects  oClcarning 
environments.  The  initial  impetus. For  its  development  was'the  need  for  an  evaluation  tool,  in 
an  experimental  career  eduvntion  project.  This  need  for  a  wcllklocumented  instrument  w.hich* 
could  measure  student  attituiles  toward  a  variety  of  tratfitional/md  nontraditionariearninj;!  » 
en\ironmcnts  couki  not  be  nict  with  existing  products.  The  Aisv.ssment  oJ  Sliulcnt  Attitudes 
toward  lAUinwi}*  f'Jivirontncnts  (ASA')  was  developed  to. meet  this  perceived  measurement  . 
need   The  content  was  designed  for  secondary  school  students 

rhe  ASA  is*  based  on  the  Shaw  anihWright  con'cept  of  attitudes  as  relatively  enduring 
systems  .of  covert,  implicit,  affective,  and  evaluative*  reactions  which  reflect  learned  concepts 
or  beliefs  ;flH)ut  characteristics  of  social  oHjects*or  classes  of  , social  objects.  The  measurement 
strategy  is  based  upon  Likert\s  hiodillcat^n  of  the  Thurst'one'technique.  Items  are  presented* 
to  the  subject  group  for  responsive,  rating  on  a  live-point  scyle.        •  "  ^  ^ 

The  ASA  consists  of  26  items:  each  depicts  a  hypothetical  student  attitude  relevant  to 
Icarnilig  environments.  Subjects  art;^  asked  to  rate  their  agreement  U'ith  the  expressed  attitude 
on  a  scale  from  strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree.  Items  are  etenly  distributed  with  regard 
u^  ncga]i\oNM  posiU\c  diiVcnoiKillu ,  hems  ;ne  tjividtul  into  Unit  subsealcsr  Auiuido  lowauf 
education  in  general,  attitude  toward  st^i^ol  curriculum,  attitude  toward  ,school  rcsourc^es, 
and  attitude  toward  school  counsel  ingv  The  ASA  yields  an  overall  score -plus  these  four* 
Nubscores.  *      ,  * 

I  his  prbduet  may  be  uti(i/ed  b\  selu)ol  administrators,  evaluator.K,  counselors,  or  teachers 
to  determine  studeiu  attitudes  towaril  the  elements  of  the  learning  environment  listed.  UrJcs 
include  diagnosis  of  existing  attitudcsr assessment  of  chnnge  over  time,  and  determinntiori  of 
attitudinal  eJTects  related  to.etlueational  programs.  Th^  iniplementer  s  function  is  to 
administer  the  instruments  t:dnil;ite  scores,  l\m\  interpret  results.  Students  complete  the 
instrument  and  should  be  encouraged- to  partici4)ate  in  its  interpretation.  * 


SUIUKiT  ARK  V(S) 

l'\aluation  Secon<laV\  school  student  ntttituJes 
.  *  *  " 

/'Seei>ndar\  schiu)l  »ulnuiiistraU»rs,  cvalua^iirs,  ciKin/elors, 
Nl^l  teachers  ,  Nsi 

(;()AL(S)  ,()R  IH  RPOSKlSf 

lo  assess  student  attitudes  toward  traditional  or 
nontradittonal  secondary  schoid  pn^grams  and  Ciwnp^onents, 

rA  ITKRNS  ()F\f',St: 

^  C\in  be  used  as  ink*  Itmc  assessment  for  diagni^stic 
purp4>ses  at  ^)rcpi)si  assessment  of  attuudmal  change. 

'  A,SSi:SSMKNT  J>R()VISI()NS 

Mie  product  is  an  assLssmcni  msirunient 


IfMK  REQHRK.MKNTS 

'  The  prculuct  requires  j  ^  20  minuicsn^or  each 
administration 


1-0  i'4 


IMI>LKMKN TATION  FI?()CKI)URKS 

The  product  requires  no  special  equipment  6r  facilities 
iunf  may  be  administered  on  an  individual  or  group  Msis. 

Personnel  Wetiuircil  fCr  Product  Adoption  imd.  Implementation 

^Prepublication  i;ppies  of  instrument- are  availabtc  from 
developers  at  a'|jominal '.cost.  Costs  of  product  after 
publication  liave  not  beeiijUrternjined.  Existing  ,> 
4)erM)nnel  can»be  used  to  administer  the  ASA? 

ASSURANC>:S  AND  CLAImS         .  *  ^ 

Assurances  ,  » 

riie  ASA  has  beenycarefully  examineil  to  eliminate  anv* 
form  of  social  bias,  ^thnip  or  sexual  ,stereotyping,  or 
^  iiiappropriateness  of  content.  Tht^  .product  is  fully 
transportal^le.  Tlie  replicabiliiy  of , psychometric  .qualities  is 
currently  under  study.  Use  of  the  ASA  has  not  resulted  in 
any  observed  harmful  effects.  i> 

'Claims.  ^. 

Three  claims  are  asserted  >for  the  ASA.  ( 1 )  The  ASA  is 
a  reliable  instrument,  (2)  the  ASA     a  valid  instrument. 
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'  and  t^)  the  ASA  is  *in  instrument  which  is  sen^tjtive  to  the 
*  dctedioii  <>t  (litferential  changes  in  student  attitudes. 

'  \  J*aeh  *yi  ttK  claniis  is  documented  helow.  Backup 
documentation  is  provided  in  "The  AsscKsmcut  of  Student 
A\ttitudes  loward  Learning  Knvironnients/'  a  paper 
presented  at  the  \^)15  annual  meeting  •of  tiie  American 
i'ducational  Research  Association. 

,Ihc  ASA  is  a  rehabic*' inslrunicnt.  Hie  rehahiUtv  of  the 
ASA  was  assessed  b\  detcrmmmg  its  internal  consistency  m 
each  of  its  developmenud  foims  Split -half  rcHjibilitics  ^ 
obtained  wcfe         Kb,  and       ( Spearman-Brow  ir>.  Sample 
M/»'s  associalcil  with  each  rehahililv  cocftlcient  were  30, 
25K,  and  205.  respectivelv 

I  he  ASA  IS  a  valid  instrument   The  \alulit)  of  lhe  ASA 
^wa^  assessed  with'  the  critcru)!!  o!  leachci  ratings,  fteacljcr 
rating^s  aiul  student  responses  lor  ,tlie  llrst  sample  cited  had 
an  8X  percent  agreement  in  dircciionaiity  While  further 
v«ihdit\  studies  tire  plauned.  available  evide'nce  supports  the 
Aaliuit\  of  the  instrument    '  • 

The  ASA  is  an  instrument  sensitive  ta  the  detection  of 
differential  changes  in  student  attitudes.  Tht>  ASA  was  used 

^  on  a  pretest'posttest  basis  with  fiscal  year  1974  experimental 
and  control  students  in  the  RBS  career  education  program 
Analvses  of  variance  on  pretest  scores  indicated  no    *  ^ 
differences  between  groups, 'F''\)llowing  analvses  of 
cuVariance  on  posttest  scores  with  pretest  secures,  the 
covanate  indicated  differentiaF  grtnip  change  in  attitude  on 
tour  t>f  the  five  scales  ,t)f  the  A^A 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  • 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St.,  Suite  1700  ' 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  15103  . 

AVAILABILITY 

ft 

Prepublication  copies  of  the  ASA  are  available  from  the 
developers.  Publication  copies  wiN  be  available  September 
I,  1975.  .  «  ^ 

For  further  information  contact: 

Research  for  ■Better  Schools,  Inc.  , 
.  '1700  Market  St.,  Suite  1700 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  ^  '• 
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COLORED  BLOCKS  TEST  OF  BASIC 
COGNITIVE  LEVEL 


EVALUATION,  MEASUREMENT, 
'  AND  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
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diW'lifpmait 


\ 


ThiN  test  is  a  rclati\cl\  standardi/xd  means  of  a^\iss^ng•  Piagetian  abilities  in  children  ago 
5  to  adiilt>   hie  test  uses  the  same  simple  stimuli  thrtWhout  to  set  up  a  series  of  problems 
xvhose  solution  requires  the  use  of  the  logical  abilities  a^l  each  vf  FMagcts  stages  of 
development  The  stimuli  for  all  of  the  (luestions  are  wfoden  blocks  of  t\v|)  colors  and  four 
shapes  The  test  is  administered  to  each  child  on  an  individual  untimed  basis.  The 
Histructi(»ns  are  presented  both  verbalK  ami  non\erball\  so  that  the\  are  relatively  free  of 
language  contamination. 

I  ho  problems  are  designed  so  that  there  are  numerous  correct  answers.  An>  child 
•lackuig  the  nocessarv  abdities  to  perform  correotiv  will  feci  perfcctiv  satisfied  with  his  or  her 
own  lower  level  answer   Ihe  teaching  situation  serves  as  the  tests  basic  structure    V^^?  tt^tcr 
trams  the  child  in  the  nccossarv  subskills  for  each  problem  and  ascertains  that  the  k\vM\ 
'attending  to  the  proper  aspects  of  the  structure  before  presenting  .the  problems  that  will  ho 
secured  In  this  wav,  the  test  measures  each  child  s  Optimai  abilities.  Bv  determining  the  most'T^' 
advanced  tvpc  of  prtiblem  succossfullv  de<dt  with  bv  the  child,  the  tester  obtains  an 
indKation  of  the  logical  stage  of  the 'child  In  addftion,  a  total  score  can  be  obtained  and 
used  as  an  indication  of  the  childs  ahilitv  to  adapt  cognitiyely  to  new  situations. 


I  he  .ubfcct  area  is  asscNsmg  ct»giiiti\c  dcvclopincnt 


in 


IVJKNDKI)  ISKRS  AND  BFAKFICFARIKS 

Ihe  test  IX  suifrtl^le  for  use  bv  researchers,  currKulum 
cvjiuatorx.  teach and  climcians  It  has  been  used  with 
samples      Alaskan  I  skinuis  and  (Voole  f  nglish  spcakiiig 
children  m  Hawaii  as  well  as  nuire  standard  l\S 
populations  and  has  been  f^umd  to  be  ol  particular  use  in 
crtKs  tultural  situations  bc».ause  ot  lis  culture  tree  nature 

(;p  \Ll.S)  OR  PI  RPOSKiS* 

Ihe  purp»»H  ol  this  lest  is  tt»  provide  a  measure  ot 
dcjirrce  of  ^.ngnitive  niaturit>  which  is  relativelv  free  ot 
ctwitaminatinn  du*.  tn  lini:uistic  abilities  <»r  stimulus 
familiarit\  ol  the  child 

\\\\\  Rhyi  IRKMKNTS 

Ihe  time  rcx|uir»'ij  to  adininisteV  this  test  is  apftroximatcK 
minutes  \x>\  each  child 


IMPI-KMENTATION  PROC  EDURES 

The  test  recpiires  onlv  a  set  c)f  wooden  blocks  and  a  set 
of  drawings  which  is  easily  constructed  from  instructions  in 
the  manual   fhe  product  can  be  reused  indefinitelv  and  is 
CM  si  I V  portable,  ' 

Summary  CVst  Information 

^fhe  entire  test  can  be  constructed  for  approximately 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Only  one  trained*  tester  is  required  for  the  complete 
implementation  of  this  test.  ' 

\SSrRAN(  KS  AND  CI.AIMS  ^ 

•    I  hcv  test  has  begn  designed  ttJ  be  a  pleasant,  entertaining 
experience  for  the  child  ft  elicits  no  anxietv  on  the  child's 
part,  since  its  open  ended  nature  provides  no  feedback  as 
to  performance 

f  he  test  s  reliance  on  only  colored  blocks  as  materials 
assures  that  it  in  no  way  encourages  sexisnu  racism,  or  anv 
other  form  of  social  unfiiiriiess  It  is  also  relativelv  free  of 
bias  due  to  hnguistie  abilitv  or  past  familiarity  uith  the 
materials  involved 
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MATERIALS  AND  KQl'IPMKNT 

R^q*iiu*l  lit  ms        .  •  OiMUtits  Nittkd  (  osl  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rale  Source  ilDiflerent 

|)«'>lKas  and  Tosi  troni  DiNtnhutor 

UtHHien  b|«f^ks  ami  stimulus  cards  as  I  set  2(M)() 

Manual  I 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

January  1968-August  1974 

University  of  Chicago 

Earlv  Education  Research  Center 

Chicago,  111.  60637  '  ' 

September  1974-January  1975  ^  / 

Center  for  Psychosocial  Studies 
233  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III.  6()60J 

January  1975-Prc$ent 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  Tex.  77004  ^ 

Carol  F..  Feldman,  Project  Director 

AVAH.ABILITY 

A  test  manual  describing  the  testing  procedure  and 
giving  details  for  constructing  a  eopy  of  the  test  is 
available  from  the  project  director. 
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A  COMPUTFR  PROGRAM  FOR  ASSESSING 
'TRUE"  STUDENT   lEAF^NING  GAINS 
AND   THEIR  RELATION    ]()  TEACHER 
AND  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


EVALUATION.  IMEASUREMEi^. 

AND  MEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
t  ] — 
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1  Statistical  packa^^e  computing  student  ^ain  scores  and 
i'*nrlatiims  between  these  sciwes  and i>t/ier  piipd  th' 
tiaeJierdata 


On  many  occasions,  educational  practitioners  are  in/crested  in  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  students  increase  their  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject  matte£,i.)r^g^row  in  their  ^ 
interpersonal  maturity.  Educational  psychologists  have  shown  that  the  usuaf  practice  of 
subtracting  the  score  received  on  "a  relevant  pretest  from  that  [recorded  on  the  posttest, 
following  some  instructional  t)j  intervention  program,  can  lead  to  fallacious  conclusions  if  the 
tests  are  hot  pc^r-fcctly  reliable.  Statistical  procedures  which  providp  more  accurate  estimates 
of  true  gains  have  been  proposed  recently.  A  compulej  program  has  been  written  which 
provides  estimjUes  of  true  gains  for  individual  students  or  groups  of'  students,  computes 
correlations  hdtween  the  true  gain  scores"  and  other  variables  which  rcflccl  studen^  or  tc^acher 
characteristics,  and  allows  for  comparisons  of  the  gains  made  b\  classes  which  haVe  received 
different  instructional  programs  or  which  differ  in  some  other  wav. 

The  program  is  written  in  SCOPF  FORT^^AN  IV  and  can  bJ  implemented  dUectIv  on 
Control  Data  Corporation  60(H)  Series  computers.  With  slight  modifications,  the  jkrograhi 
could  be  adapted  for  use  on  IBM  or  UNIVAC  machines.  The  amount  of  data  (i,e.,  the 
number  of  students,  classes,  and  other  variables)  which.can  be  processed  an^l  analyzed  at 

'  one  tmie  is  determincd  by  the  size  of  the  computer  the  user  has  available.  The  program 
requires  as  input  the  following;  Scores  on  both  a  pretest  and  posttest  for  each  student  and  an 
estimate  of  the  reliabilitv  of  the  pretest.  Optionally,  the  user  ma\  input  information  about 
class  membership,  instructional  program,  student  characteristics,  and  teacher  characteristics.  ; 
The  user  ma\  select  from  a  variety  of  output  options,  including  estimates  of  the  true  pretest, 
posttest  and  gain  scores  (which  are  corrected  for  error  of  measuicment),  analyses  of  the 
effects  of  class  menifKTship  and  other  variables  on  true  gains,  and  regression  equations  which 
can  be  used  in  future  studies  to  predict  true  gains  in  new  samples  of  students.  It  is  stressecl, 
that  the  program's  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  estimating  true  gains  in  academic  skills.  Aii\ 
attribute  (such  as  coping  skills,  interpersonal  effectiveness,  or  attitudes  about  school)  can  be 
processed  b\  this  program  provided  appropriate  pretest,  posttest.  and  rcliabilit\  data  are 
available   The  coinputer  program  was  written  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  tlie 
interaction  (»f  student  and  teacher  characteristics  influences  true  gains.  Certain  institutions 

might  fincliTa  useful  tool  for  determhiing  which  pairings  of  teachers,  students,  or  classes  will 

m'a\imi/e/t\pected  student  gains. 


SITUKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  evaluation  and  administration    I  hc 
program  can  be  used  for  the  assjksment  i^f  (rue  gains  in 
anv  subject  area  in  uluch  there  are  pretest  and  posttest 
scores  available 


INTKNDKD  I  SFRS  AM)  BKNKFfCIARIKS 

The  technical  .aspects  o{  the  comp/iter  program  must  be 
handled  bv  a  trained  cc^nputer  programer   I  he  proper  use 
of  the  scores  and  statistics  generated  bv  the  program  can 
be  made  bv  a  .person  trained  in  psvchological  testing  The 
pupils  and  teachers"\v iio  are  involved  in  the  testing 
i^rograni  will  be  the  primarv  beneficiaries  of  the  results 
'he  computer  piogram  tan  be  used  In  an  institution  which 


offers  educational  services  to  students  of  an\  grade  level, 
from  elementarv  school  through  college. 

COAUvS)  OR  PURIH)SK(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  program  are.  ( I)  Fo  calculate  true 
gam  Jicores,  (2)  to  compute  correlations  between  true  gain 
scores  and  relevant  student  and  teacher  variables,  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  differences  in  mean 
true  gains  shown  by  various  groups  of  pupils, 

PATTKRNS  OF  USK  v 

The  computer  prognim  can  be  used  In  any  educational 
institution  which  has  access  to  computer  facilities  and 
programing  specialists.  Interpretation  of  some  of  the  output 
from  the  program  Can  be  made  onlv  b\  a^  person  trained  in 
educational  testaheorv  and  statistics 
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TIMK  RliQUIREMFNTS 

The  amount  of  time  rec|uired  for  use  of  the  program  ean 
be  divided  into  personnel  and  computer  time  The  numher 
of  hours  of  work  required  of  teachers,  keypunchers.  and 
programcrs  will  var\  according  to  amount  of  data 
coHectell    The  number  of  seconds  or  minutes  of  actual 
computer  time  required  for  a  j^\en  analysis  will  \ar\ 
according  to  factors  such  as  type  of  computer  used, 
amount  of  data  to  be  processed,  and  degree  of 
intercorrelation  among  the  variables, 

IMPLKMENTATION  PHOC  KDl  RES 

After  a  card  copv  of  the  program  «md  the  program 
description  ha\e  been  obtained  from  the  developers,  the 
users  must  examine  the  FORTRAN  source  listing  to  check 
Its  compatibihtv  with  the  available  compilers.  Once  this  is 
jionc  «md  the  users  have  obtained  a  successful  compilation 
of  the  program  on  their  computer,  a  test  data  deck 


\      supplied  by  the  developers  can  be  submitted  and  the 

output  obtained  checked  against  that  listed  in  the  program 
description.  If  the  identical  results  are  obtained,  the  users 
are  ready  to  analy/.c  any  data  sets  that  they  may  have. 

Specialized  personnel  and  C(|uipment  are  obviously 
required  for  the  use  of  this  product.  Staff  skilled  in 
computer  programing,  statistics,  and  psychological  testing 
are  required.  The  computer  program  can  be  implemented 
only  on  a  medium-  to  large-si/e,  high-speed  computer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  issues  of  harnilessncss  and  absence  of  bias  do  not 
arise.  In  fact,  if  the  data  put  into  the  program  are 
unbiased,  the  program  output  can  detect  significant  , 
difTerences  due  to  status,  ethnicity,  class  grouping  and  so 
on.  The  developers  assure  that  the  program  can  be 
transported  and  implemented  on  suitable  computational 
equipment; 


Kcqutrcil  Ucnis 


Source  deck 

!cst  dock      .  < 

Program  dcs^rtptuin 


MATEkiALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.inutv  Needed 


I 


Cosi  per  Item  in 


I  o  be  anjiounced 
Ti)  be  announced 
l  o  be  announced 


Rcpl.icenieni  Rale 
ami  (.'osl 


Source  ir.T^itTercnl 
from  Dislribiiior 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


N\ttc  Spcciaii/ed  fJcrstUHicl  ,md  equipment  are  i)bvKiusl>  required  l\»r  the  iise  of  ihijf  product.  Staff  must  be  skilled  in  ciimpuicr  progr«uii 
^ui^.  sl.itistivs.  and  psvch«tKigicaI  lestm^i  I  he  Liiniputtr  prugr*mi  can  he  implemented  iuii)  on  a  medium  lo  large  si/e,  high  speed  computer. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

•  « 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education  ^ 
Education  Annex  3.203-B 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 


Robert  Peck,  Codirector 

Noel  Duniv^nt»  Assistant  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITV  ' 

Copies,  of  the  source  deck,  test  deck»|and  program 
description  will  be  available  in  November  1975  (rom: 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
Education  Annex  3.203-B 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  ^ 
Austin,  Tex.  78712  ' 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL  MATURITY  (PSM) 
INVENTORY 


EVALUATION,  MEASUREMENT, 
'and  NEEi5s.  ASSESSMENT . 

.RD130(T31 


.1  si-lj-rcport  inventory  measuring  thb  psychotngicat 
nuitiiiitr  i>J\idok'\cents.  ages  I  hlS 


.   ,  The  Psychosocial  Matunn  Inventory  (PSM  Inventory)  is  a  self-report  inventory  that 
measures  the  psychosocial  maturity  of  adolesccMits  in  the  approximate  age  range  of  11-18. 
rhe  instrument  is  com[)osecl  of  nine  subscales— self-reliaj>ce,  work  orientation,  and  identity 
(measures  of  individual  adequac} ),  communication  skrl|s,  enlightened  trust,  and  knowledge  of  / 
major  roles  (interpersonal  adequac\ ),  and  social  commitment,  openness  to  sociopolitical^ 
change,  and  tolerance  of  individual  and  cultural  difference  (social  adequacy) 

The  PSM.  inventory  is  based  upon  a  model  of  psychosocial  maturity  that  .specifies  the 
personal  and  social  qualities  and  skills  that  individuals  need  to  perform  effectively  in  society. 
The  model  integrates  various  aspects  of  development  so  that  these  aspects  can  be  assessed  as 
a  whole  and  not  on  a  piecemeal  basis,    i  « 

The  PSM  inventory  can  be  administered  to  students  by  the  teacher  or  other  personnel. 
('om[)letion  requires  about  one  class  period  (50  minutes).  The  results  of  the 
inventor) —student  scores  on  psychosocial  maturit\— are  used  by  the  teacher,  counselors,  and 
school  administrators  to'  determine  the  needs  of  the  student  in  developing  the  personal  and 
social  skills  and  qualities  that  make  up  psychosocial  maturity.  They  can  ^then  address  these 
needs  through  classroom  instruction,  counseling,  and  schoolwide  programs. 

rhe  following  are  sample  items  from  each  subscale:  A  minus  sign  following  an  item 
Mulicates  that  the  ''mature"  response  lies  in  the  direction  of  disagreement:  a  plus  sign 
mticates  that  the  "mature-'  response  lies  in  the  direction  of  agreement  with  the  item, 

1  Self-reliance  You  are  probably  *<vrong  if  your  friends  are  again.st  what  you  decide.  (-) 

2  Work  orientation;  Someone  often  has  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  (-) 

3  Identity,  1  beli^L^ve  in  working  only  as  hard  as  1  have  to.  (-) 

4  If  somethrng  more  mtcresting  comes  along,  I  will  usually  stop  anythmg  I'm  doing. (-) 

5  I  change  the  way -1  feel  and  act  so  often  that  1  sometimes  wonder  who  the  ''real"  me 

IS  (-) 

h  I  have  to  siruggle  to  keep  my  behavior  what  it  ought  to  be.  (-) 


SUBJFX  T  ARKA(S) 

Pcrsnnal  and  sochd  needs  assessment  of  studerits  tis  k\ 
basis  for  program  development  is  the  subject  area 

1NTKN[)KD  ISKRS  AND  HKNKFICIARIKS 

The  program  i,s  used  bv  teachers,,  counselors,  and  school 
administrators  to  assess  students  in  grades  5  to  12  Primar\ 
bcncnciaries  are  the  students  whose  pr(^blems  oi  . 
,  ps\chosocial  nuUuritN  are  identified  and  alleviated 

(lOALlS)  OR  PI  RP()SK(S) 

I  hc  cducatnonal  ct)mnuinitv  lacks  tools  lor  assessing  ihc 
nonacademic  grc^th  of.  students    their  growth  as  persons 
and  as  social  bemgs   I  his  severel\  limits  the  schools'  abilit\ 
tu  exert  a  systematic  positive  mfiiiencc  ow  children's 
.ittrtutics.  values,  and  pcrstJUcd  dispos^itKJUs   Ihc  purpose  of 
the  rs\t  hoMh  uil  Sfatu)it\  hinnton  (PSM)  is  to  j'^rmide 
cilucat(trs  with  the  assessment  instrument  that  will  let  them 
i»lentilv  sp^cifk  student  neetls  and  develop  specific 
interventions  ' 


I^ATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  assessment  value  of  the  inventory  js  enhanced  b\  its 
use  as  a  complete  unit,  however,  the  subscales  can  he  used 
individually  p  ass(??is  a  sp4:ific  characteristic  or  trait. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS '  '  . 

The  inventory  is  used  to" assess  student  needs  and  then 
used  again  to  assess  the*  effct:ts--of~prH4grams  designed  to 
meOt  the  needs.  The  inventory  is  giv^in  initially;  based  on 
the  results,  the  school  or  teacher  injplements,develoj)mental 
programs  or  clasiiwork,  The  inveniorv  is  then 
readministered  to  assess  any  differences  in  psychosocial 
maturity  produced  In  the  implementation. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  is  required  for  students  to 
take  the  inventory.  Standardized  answer  sheets  are  used, 
and  se(»ring  can  be  quickly  accomplished  by  computer.  If 
useil  by  counselors  or  teachers  with  nulividuals  or  class-si/c 
groups,  it  can  be  hand  scored  in  a  rccisonable  amount  of 
time 
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IMPLEMKNTATION  FR()(  KDl  RES 

Special  services— computer  scoring  of  inv<;ntor\  on  large- 
scale  basis-  are  available 

ASSl'RAN(  KS  AND  CEAIMS 

Assurances  of  Hariniessness  ' 

There  is  no  eviilence  to  suggest  that  the  product  will  - 
induce  harm  (ph\sical»  psvthological,  sociological,  or 
otherf  In  administering  the  inventor)  to  more  than 
IKH^OOO  students,  no  student  problems  ilcveloped 
concerning  the  inventory  questions  and  answers. 

Assurances  of  S(K*iai  Fairness 

"Fhe  product  does  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or  other 
biases  such  as  .those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes.  The  inventory  does,  however,, 
reveal  the  existence  of  cultural  differences  by  sex  and 
race— females  and  whites  tend  to  score  higher  than  tnales 
and  blacks. 

Assurances  of  Replicability  or  Transporlabiiity 

The  inventory  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  school 
settings  and  has  been  administered  by  various  personnel 
other  than  the  developers. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

Using  data  from  a  number  of  administrations  of  the 
inventory  with  many  student  populations,  analyses  have 
shown  that  the  ifine  subscales  of  the  inventory  have 
adequate  internal  consistency  at  grades  5  to  12   I  fe 
degree  of  homogeneity  within  scales  makes  them 


appropriate  for  use  in  studying  (or  comparing)  groups  of 
individuals,  but  not  for  analysis  or  diagnosis  at  the  level  of 
the  single  individual.  Validity  evidence  to  date  is  promising, 
particularly  concerning  the  subscales  representing  individual 
and  social  adequacy. 

Claims  of  Social  Fairness  ,  »     '  * 

The  inventory  assesses  a  concept  of  psychosocial 
maturity  that  includes  tolerance  of  differences  in  others.  ^ 
High  scorers  on  the  inventory  Ivave  more  socially  fair 
attitudes  than  low  scorers.  The  inventory  promotes  social 
fairness  by  including  socially  fair  attitudes  as  a  facet  of 
maturity.  It  promotes  the  ''teaching''  of  socially  fair 
attitudes  when  it  shows  school  or  district  areas  where 
student  development  is  needed. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

The  inventory  is  based  on  a  concept  of  psychosocial  , 
maturity  derived  from  the  scientific  clisciplines  of  / 
psychology,  sociology,  and  biology.  The  model  was  posted, 
and  .scales  were  dcvclope\j  to  measure  each  aspect  of  the 
model.  Several  studies  were  conducted  of  349  items  (form 
A),  resulting  in  reduction  to  108  items  (form  B).  Further 
analyses  produced  form  C\  with  89-9,1  i^ems,  followed  by 
form  D,  which  differs  only  slightly. 

A  number  of  studies  were  conducted  to  explore  the 
divergent  and  concurrent  validity  of  the  individual  subscales 
with  .satisfactory  results.  Studies  of  construct  validjty 
produced  equally  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  inventory 
does  measure  the  traits  and  characteri.stics  identified  by  the 
model. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rci|uirc({  Items 


Ouamu\  Needed 


1  per  student 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  « 

3505  North  Charles  St. 

Bahmiore^rMd- 21218  , 

EUen  Greenberger»  Frogran^  Otrecior 

AVAILAIILITY 

The  inventory  is  available  in  form  B,  form  C»  or  form  D. 
The  material  is  not  copyrighted.  Copyright  will  be  sought  if: 
witf§qpreacl  publication  b  attempted.  Current  plans  call  for 
tlie  use  of  the  inventory  m  research  studies  when  the 
assessment  of  nonaca^emic  talents  of  adolescents  is  dh 
important  need.  The  distributor  is:i 

Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

3505  North  Charles  St. 

Baltiipore,  Md.-^218 


CW^pcr  liein  m 
Dollars 

Not  determined 


"     Replacement  hTat* 
and  Cost  >• 

Hach  time  unit  is 
used 


S(Uirce  if  Dirforcnt 
from  Distributor 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PURDUE  SELF  CONCEPT  SCALE  EOR 
PRIMARY  GRADE  CHILDREN 


1  pupcr^and'pau  il  instfumcfU  )or  measwini*  \elf  esteem 
t^  related  ti^  plivsieui  MHUiLmd  aeademic  skills 

I 

This  product  is  an  instrument  suitable  for  use  with  young  children  in  grades  L  2,  or  3, 
It  IS  designed  as  a  paper-and-pencil  instrument  to  be  administered  to  snialLgroups  of  children 
(^10  12  stuileiits)  The  instrument  is  intended  for  group  comparisons  in  research  and 
evaluation  studies,  and  not  for  individual  diagnosis.  This  self-concept  instrument  was  ,  ^ 
developed  on  the  grounds  that  a  positive  self-concept  is  essential  to  effective  learning.  Ihere 
was  a  need  for  a  short,  easily  administered  instrument  for^use  in  evaluation  studies  of 
educational  programs  where  improvement  of  self-concept  was  an  expected  side  effect  of  the 
piograni.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  instrument  was  development  of  the  child's  .self-esteem 
with  respect  to  such  content  as  physical,  social,  and  academic  skills  and  acceptance  by  peers 
and  famil)    '  , 

The  instrument  consists  of  28  items.  Each  item  consists  of  two  bipolar  self-descriptions; 
the  child  is  asked  to  respond  by  indicating  position  on  a  five-point  scale.  Total  score  consists 
of  the  sum  of  the  item  scores,  where  five  point,^  arc  assigned  to  the  most  positive' Self- 
description, 

The  manual  to  accompany  the  instrument  includes  the  rationale ^and  purpose  of  the 
instrument,  its  construction,  administration,  and  scoring;  evidence  for  validity  and.  reliability 
(internal  consistenc)  relmbilitics  range  from-  79  to  ,92  for  various  samples  of  children),  and 
accumulated  norm  data>  , 


INTKNDKD  USKRS  AND  BKNEFICIARIES 

/'//('  Purdue  Self  Com  cpi  Stale  for  Primary  Cirade  Chddren 
designed  fijf  Use  in  research  .md  evaluation  studies 
with  children  in  grades  I.  2,  and  3. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  this 
instrument  would  mduce  harmful  effects  ui  students.  The 
materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  f()rm  of  social  bias, 
and  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping. 


GO'AMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

'f  he  ma)or  goal  is  to  provide  a  measure  of  the  child's 
self-ct»ncept 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Purdue  Research  Foundation 
West  Lafayette,  Ind,  47907 


PATTERNS  OF  I  SE 

i'his  product  is  to  be  used  in  research  and  evaluation 
studies  where  iniprovemcnl  in  self-concept  is  an  expected 
i>utLome  or  side  effect  of  eiluL.itional  tre.itment 


TIME  kEQlTREMENTS 

(his  product  requires  <ippr<>\imatcl\  30  minutes  to 
administer 


Victor  O.  Cici^elH,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Purdue  Self-Concept  Scale  for  Primary  Grade  Children 
will  be  available  in  fail  1975  from: 
Victor  <j,  Cicirclli  '  * 

Department  of  Psychological  Sciences  < 
Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette,  Ind,  47907 


Requirtnl  Items 


le^t  booKlol 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


0uaiuu>  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rale 
and  C\)sl 


per  siudcnl 
per  district 


lo  he  announced 
to  be  announced 


Consumahle 
Reusable 


Source  if  DjCTereni 
from  OiMnbutor 
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I  paperHind'iKihil  inwwiwni  tor  ))u\mmnii  attimdcs 
f<nvdnl\'pi'cn.  m  luu*i  lumu\  and  aminmniiv 


This  is  an  instrument  suitahic  tor  use"  with  young  children  in  grades  K  2.  or  3.  It  is 
designed  as  a  paper-and-pencil  instrument  to  he  administered  to  small  groups  of  children 

f1ie  Purdue  Soiud  Aliunde  Sudes  tor  Prwuiry  Grade  Cluldren  was  developed  as  a 
seniiprojective  device.  The  projective  feature  consists  of  presenting  unstructured  and 
incomplete  picture  stories  in.  three  cartoon  frames,  with  the  fourth  fcame  containing  five 
stvli/ed  faces  depicting  feeling  tones  ranging  from  very  positive  to  very  negative.  By  asking 
the  child  to  indicate  how  each  story  should  end,  a  projection  of  the  student  s  own  thinking, 
rdentification  with  the  stor\  character,  and;  investment  of  self  in  the  situation  presented  will 
he  detcrnimcd. 

The  instrument  con.sists  of  40  items  There  are  10  picture  stories  in  each  of  4  content 
areas  concerned  with  attitudes  toward  peers,  school,  home»  and  community.  The  child 
responds  to  each  item  on  a  five-point  scale  Suhscores  consist  of  the  sum  of  the  10  item 
scores  in  a  given  area,  with  5  points  assigned  to  the  most  positive  attitude,  while  totahscore 
consists  of  the  sums  of  all  40  items. 

The  manual  to  accompany*  the  instrument  includes  the  rationale  and  purpose  of  the 
instrument,  its  construction,  administration  and  scoring,  evidence  for  validity  ond  reliability 
(internal  cohsistenc)  reliuhilities  rapge  from  ,5^)  to  .71  for  the  subscores  and  from  .88  to  M) 
for  the  total  score  for  various  samples  t>f  children ).  and  accumulated  norm  data.  The 
instrument  is  intended  for  group  comparisons  in  research  and  evaluation  studies,  not  for 
individual  diagnosis 


INTKNDK!)  I  SERS  AM)  BKNKKK  lARlES 

I  he  product  ^Nas  designed  for  use  m  research  and 
evaluatitni  studies  o(  children  in  grades  1  through  3 

(;()  \l(Si  OR  IH  RP()sk(S) 

The  goal  of  this  product  is -to  prowde  a  measure  of  tiK 
child's  attifudes  tov/*ird  peers,  sehi>ol.  home,  and 
ct>mnuinit> 

PATTKRNS  OF  I  SK 

{•his  product  Is  tt>  he  used  m  research  and  e\*ilualion 
studies  where  unprovenient  of  the  chikl's  attitudes  is  an 
expected  outcome  or  side  etfe^.t  of  e(lucatK>naI  treatment 


TIMK  RKQUIREMENTS 

This  product  rc\|uires  approxinratelv  30  minutes  to 
administer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

There  is'nt)  evitlence  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  this 
product  would  induce  harmful  effects  in  students  The 
materials  do  not  appear  to  displav  an\  .'form  of  social  hias» 
ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping. 
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c 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 

Purdue  Sthuil  Aiitiuilc  Sutles  for  Pnnuin 
(trade  Children 

Test  booklet 

Manual 


Oii.intit\  Ncetled 


I  per  student 
I  per  district 


DEVELOPEM/AUTttOR: 

Purdue  Research  Foundation 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907 

Victor  G.  Cicirelli,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Purdue  Social  Atiiiude  Scales  for  Primary  Grade 
Children  will  be  available  in  fall  1975  from: 
Viclot  C.  Cicirelli 

Department  of  Psychological  Sciences 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette.  Ind.  47907 


Cost  pc'r  Item  m 
DolLus 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


\  o  he  announced  Consuniajile 
To  be  ainunineed  Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
tVom  Distributor 


[NFORNfATION  CURRENT  AwS  Oy  MARCH  1975 
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.1//  imtrumcnt  which  imi\wvs\tuilen(  miol pniuih\r\ 
as  a  Junctitm  <>/  itischool  intcractitm 


This  instrument'  is  intended  to  measure  the  raeial  attitudes  of  teenage  students  while 
eontrolling  the  amount  and  type  of  interraejal  eontaet  which  the  student  has  experieneed. 
The  instrument  is  intended  for  use  in  desegregated  schools  in, which  administrators  want  to 
learn  how  students  of  different  races  view' one  another.  The  instrument  ean  also  be  used  lo 
determine  the  contexts  in  which  students  of  different  races  interact,, 

I'he  instrument  was  dcsigiiedHn  accordance  with  the  assumption  of  social  contact  as  a  . 
technique  to  reduce  prejudice.  Contact  theory  argues  that  simply  bringing  ^people  of^diffcrent 
races  together  mav  lead  to  hcightcne^  prejudice  unless  certain  coivditloris  fOr  positive 
interaction  arc  met.  Among  the  mosr'importaiit  conditions  ^nc^cssjlry  if  intcrracjal  contact  is 
to  reduce  negative  stereotypes  and  prejudices  is  the  need  for  mutua'l  dependence  in  the  ^ 
|)ursuit  of  common  objectives.  In  schools^  mutual  dependence  often  involves  activities  such  as 
athletics,  clubs,  and  musical  gfoups.  Byniieasujing  the  amount  of  interracial 'contact  irt 
scNcral  ac|ivitics  and  correlating  contact  with  racial  attitudes,  knowledge  can  be  gained  about 
aspects  ot;a  schobr's  program  which  promote,*  racial  tolerance. 

rhcvsur\e\  instrument  can  be  completed  by  students  working  at  their  own  speed.  The 
teachers'  role  is  simply  that  oT  giving  instructions  ;lnd  occasionally  defining  words.  B,cc:ui^*c 
of  the  vocabular\  used,  the  instrument  probabl\  cannot  be  used  with  students  who  have  not 
reached  the  cSth  grade.  Depending  on  the  reading  skills  of  the  students,  the  survey  rccpiircs 
between  25  minutes  and  I  hour 


SI  lUKCT  ARKA(S)  ' 
E*valuation.  and  administration. 

Mils  instrument,  shkl  it  is  not  restrietcd  to  partieular  ' 
sub|cct  areas,  can  .be  used  by -school  administrators,  and  - 
teachers  in  assevsing  the  state  of  race  relations  in  tlreir 
school.  SurvcN  results  ma\^  be  useful  in  structuring  activities 
in  the  school 


INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  sur\c\  instrument  is  designed  to  be  completed  b\ 
students  in  gMdes  X  to  12  in  biracial  schools  Some 
students  m  grade  N,  however,  ha\e  encountered  difficulties 
in  completing  some  portions 

V 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PrRP*>SK(S) 

School  authorities  will  be  able  to  use  survey  results:  (I) 
\o  dQlcrniine  the  levels  of  raeial  hostility  in  their  schools. 
(2)  to  identil\  students  e\inclng  high  lc\els  of  r^icial 
hostilit\,  and  i^)  to  encourage  students  to  participate  m 
aLtiwties  whkh  am.  assoL lated  ^Mth  racial  tokranec  in  their 
schools  ' 


.  PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

The  survey  instrument  is  used  to  determine  racial 
attitudes  and  types  of  iiitcriction  associated  with  positive 
attitudes. 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS  .  p         '  , 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  learning  exercise  for  students. 
'  School  officials  may  find  bivariate  relationships  of  interest; 
however,  the  instrument  is  designed  to  be  anai\/cd  through 
factor  analystic  techniques 

TIMK  RKQiriRKMKNTS  . 

Depending  on  their  voc»Mbular\  and  reading  levels, 
students  can  complete  the  instrument  in  25. minutes  to  I 
hour. 

IMIM-KMKNTATION  I^R()W:^)rRKS 

Nothing  special  is  required. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  assurances  or  claims  can  be  nicidc  until  the  sur\eNs 
which  have  been  conducted  arc  full\  anah/cd. 
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Required  Ik*mv 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Qu.intiu  Ncuilcil 


'  P  pcf  sUuiciH 


C\>st  per  Item  III 
Dollars 


\  Rcpbccmciit  Rate 
imd  CosV 


\o  be  aniuninccd    I  use DnK 


Source  if  DitTereiit 
Irom  Oistritnitor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  t     '  (, 
Charles  S.  Bjillock  III 
Project  Director       *  j  * 
Department  of  PcJihical  Science  ; 
University  of  Qeorgia  v       •  ^ 
Athens,  Ga  30602 


AVAILABILITY 

•  The  R(i 
this  time. 


•  The  Racial  Attitudes  Sumy^JnstrMmtint  j^anixyaihxbk  at 


A" 


.    INFORMAtlON  CURRKNT  AS  OF  AI'Ril,  1975  P 
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RD'iaooas 


I  M  l  iffin\lnfinaii^\  nwiisnnn}^  j mimics  itnifjntyi'pmimil 
Mwiv< >/•<>/  tou  fhr\  Jfhl  sUhhnts/  « 


V 


/ 


The  (l(mroom  ()hs(r\aiioirS\\\icin  is»a 'inclhodJ^Tamcd  pccsoniicl  cnn  use  to  nnaly/.e  the  - 
Innelioning'br  an\  particular  classroom.  The  analyses  derived  fr^'ni  this  system  are  most 
\:iluahle  fof^teacher  evaluation  and  dcJielopment.  CkjfJsroom  observers  will^use  three 

I.  Classroom  observation  lecord— il'his  is  an  extension  ol'  Ryans'  jjcales  for  destfibing 
te;<cher  and  student  behavior  (R\ans,  CJuinutensncs  of  Teacher.),  HKiO).  Three  teacher  ^cales 
(claritv  of  .<pceeli.  cognitive" level  of  lecturing^  and  of  questioning)  and  four  student  ^?calcs 
(tmuH4*a-4ask.  cognitive  level  of  presentations,  controlled  behavior,  and  happiness)  ajc 
adilcd.  (Intcipidiio  rcluWIitv  uf  scales,  JO^/)?,  vv;itlnncduui  of  .^^H.)  AsccontI  partofiins* 
record  is  a  .svsteinatic  guide  for  preparing  a  verbal  description  of  the  content  and  eon^lucl  of 
the  cKisJv  during  the  observation  period.  *  * 

2  Student  imtask  coding  system -This  records  the  proportion  of^nie  selected  students  ' 
arc  attending  Jio  vvork   The  record  is  t;^^On  at  l-ininute  intervals  for  up  to  6  pupils;  it  is 
taken  less  frequently  if  a  larger  number  of  pupihv-is  observed.  (Interj^ulge  reliability, *85  for 
ivvi)  ohso.iveis )         '      •    >         ^  *  ^  '  ' 

^  Stiulcit?  cruicil  incidjnit  form-  Phis  is  a  sy)tei\i  of  vategoriqs*' for 'deseribinit^an ^important 
*  example  o|  an  riulividual  sludoirfs  behavior.  Wliclhci  ul*'*ne  or  intiiaaing;  wliethor  the 
incident  ^llystrates -primarilv  a"cogni]ive,  alTcctnd^.  or^foping  .style^issue;  lc\|^l'.of  ac^jdemio  .  \ 
eftjiUst  1  cHjgnitive  skill  level;  altituj^e;  autonoinv.  and  peeryclations.  A  yetail^ll  verbal  ;  * 
ile^iption  of*  the  incMcnt  completei^  the  report  *  '  ■ 

WHile  each  of  t!ie  components  can  be  used  separat^il^a  more  complete  and  useful 
picbire  is  obtained,  "witb  oifly  a  moderate*  increase  in  the  thije  required,  when  all  tffree  , 
procedures  arc  used  together,  tijns  ifcH:j:ibes  the  teacher's  behaviiW.  the  behavior  of  tin:  ' 
students  as  a  whole,  and  the  detailed  Ivihavior  otl'a  sample  pf  students  select\;d  cither 
•.randi)i\ilv  or  In  a  pji;tleterinined  ccitt^cion  The  resifit  is  a  eombrnation  of  highly*  relijible, 
'qu^ntykfr^c,  sciires.,n^deta;!ed  tle^scriplion      major  events  in^he  classroom,  and  a- detailed 
reciiKl  of  the  uli^yucraUc  behavjor^f  selected  students.  ,      ^  j       S  * 


■■I 


ST'lUKn  *VkKA(S)  / 

I  vahialioiK  U\kIioi  do\oli>p'^uoin 

This  s\steni  is  applicabA?  to  aH  sul\|ccts.»uii]  to  all  levels 
Irom  kuuleiiiiirtcn  t(>  coJIege    Ihc  system  has  been  u-jed.  to 
ilate,  in  grades  4  7  •  ' 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AND  BKNKFI(TAR][KS^  ' 

The  iUxwfoam  iMxlunuon  Swtcm  can  he  u.sed  m  Iill  ^ 
subictf  fields,  at  all  levels  frtnn  kindci5g»tften  Uuij|l|»|i  ^ 
^.olkgc  it  i^s  liscd  bv  trained  observers,  prcforablv  pt^opk  • 
Hith  training  ami  cxperienLC  in  teaching  A  te^m  o\\     ,^  » 
observers  tan  be  used      the  svstcm  can  be  used  di'rcLtls 
hv  curriculum  adMscrs,  tcaelicr  cijnsidtant.s.  or  s?ho\d\ 
admuustrati^rs  The  results  tail  be  used  for  individual 
feedback  to  leathers  fur  their  self  dcv  elopment  antl  for 
help  III  diagnusing  tbe^spevrial  problems  of  selcLteil  ^ 
^ti^lents  Oualified  consultants  should  perform  such 
services 

I  he  svstem  could  also  be  ,uscdi  b\  .atpcrv  isi»rv  personnel 
as  part  oT  a  ptrii»rinan*.'  rev il  v\  ^procedure.  altluHigh  tlu 
validits  and  piissible  side' effects  ot  such  use  would  basc'to 
be  laretuHv  eimsidcred,  in  con)unction  with  the  teachers 


^     Another  application  is  the  use  of  the  .system  for  teacher  . 

edtieation  'tit  preservice  and  inservicc  levels.-*  Indivi^dual*^ 
^••results  can  l|eYised^for  individualized  training.  Stntably*/ 
disguised  finding?;  can      u^;ed  as  protocol 'materi;ilsJn*' 
several  kinds  oT  training  models;'c.g.»  case  studies/  group 
discussions,       ^  -  -  '  • 

GOALiSlAOB'PURrOS'rXS)  '      . !  * 

The  gi/ils  of  tl}ts  .system  arc.  ( I  /  1  o  idenlify*  the  vvorl^ing 
styles,  attitudes,  flsirning-releva^it  personal  characteristics, 
'and  ir^terpcrsonal  behavioY  of  teachers  and  stifdeiU.s',  (2)  to 
^  .  dctcrqnitc*  the  distribution  of  siicjT  characteristics  in  * 
selected  groups 'of  teachers  aiuUstudents.  (3)  to  permit' 
,  rigorous.' quantitative  tests  of  proposition.s  about 
rclationship.v  bptvseen  tea,ching  befiavior  and  student 
learning  and  between. studen)^  behavior  and  student 
learning,  (4)  to  provide  detaileck leads  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  particular  ckissrooms;  ami  .(5.) 
to  iclciuifv  learning  relevant  characteri.stics  of  individual 
studtmts.  which  nm  sugglst  ways  to  improve  their  learning, 
affective  as  well  as  cognitive.,  thiougb  .appropriate!)' ' 
intlividuali/ed  instructiim 
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PATTERNS  OF  I SK 

riie  patterns  gf  use  are  speeifieci*  under  'Mntentlecl  Users 
'and  Benefieiaries." 

*  -* 
ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

The  users  manual  for  the  s\steni  deseribcs  the 
procedures  tor  assessing  the  rchahihly  o\'  observations  It 
also  contauis  instructions  and  liUisirative  examples  lor 
assessing  the  adequacy  and  usefulness  of  the  studeni  ^ 
critical  incident  form  and  the  descriptive  report  on  tlic 
teacher's  conduct  of  the  class 

TIMK  RKQI  IRKMKNTS 

Ihe*  ohservation  period  mav  he  30  50  minutes,  depending 
on  normal  class  length  or  user  needA.  An  additional  10 
minutes  is  required,  after  the  observation,  to  make  the 
ratings  The  written  description  of  kev  events  in  the  class 
takes  20  minutes,  on  the  average  A  critical  incident  report 
on  an  individual  student  takes  10  minutes  to  prepare,  on 
tiie  average 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PROCKDl  Rt:S 

Observers  should  receive  approximately  3tl  hours  of  , 
training  About  ^  hours  is  devoleil  liv  initial  slud\  ami 
discussion  of  the  rating  and  coiling  dictionaries  Thereafter, 
observers  work-in  tear^is  of  two  or  three,  observing  a  ehjss 
sessi(,)n.  completing  the  records  on  it,  comparing  their 
ratings,  discussing  discrepancies,  and  repealing  this  process 
until  they  reach  a  rehabihiy  for  pairs  of  observers  of  85-  It 
uMrallv  takes  K-IO  observations  of  different  classrooms,  and 
subsequent  discussions,  to  achieve  this  level  of  reliabilitv 
Thereafter,  a  ^periodic  qualilv-conlrol  check  is  made  on  the 
ratings  and  the  descriptive  reports. 

Arrangements  for  the  observations,  their  rationale,  and 
intvMided  use  are  woVlced  out  in  advance  with  the  teachers 
who  are  to  be  involved  and  the  appropriate  school 
administrators  Si>me  kind  of  useful  feedback  to  teachers 
and  administrators  should  be  earned  oul»  maintaining  all 
assurances  of  ei>nfidentialilv  and  other  individual  safeguards 
that  have  been  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

The  svstem  contains  a  users  manual  that  deseribcs 
procedures  for  obtaining  ei>nsenl  for  specified  uses,  training 
personnel,  and  testing  reliabihi)  ami  validity  in  new 
populations,  it  also  has  suggested  procedures  fv)r  using  the 
results  for  several  kiniLs  of  educational  purposes, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  presence  of  anv  outside  observer  causes  active 
concern  to  most  teachers   The  notion  of  being  evaluated 
normallv  generates  great  concern.  It  is,  therefore,  vitallj 
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important  that  an  acceptable  rationale  and  gehuine 
personal  safeguards  be  worked  out,  in  advance,  and 
thoroughly  discussed  with  the  teachers.  If  onl>  the 
individual  teacher  is  to  receive  the  intbrmation  from  the 
(Tl^servations.  the  threat  of  external  evaluation  is  relatively 
minimized;  but  is  is  not  eniirely  removed.  The  observer  is. 
in  fact,  acting  as  an  evaluator,  even  if  the  results  go  only 
to  the  teacher.  Consequentl).  an  essential  part  of  the 
feedback  system  is  the  selection  and  training  of  observers 
and  feedback  consultants  who  will  assure  each  teacher  of» 
considerate,  constructive,  and  tactful  treatment. 

If  observation  results  are  to  be  used  stricOv  as  data  for 
analysis  of  groups  of  teachers  and  students*  whether  for 
basic  research  or  to  serve  practical  purposes,  complete 
confidentiality  and  anon>mit>  can  and  should  bc\ 
maintained. 

If  an>  methods  such  as  these  were  to^be  used  to 
evaluate  individual  teachers  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
entire  process  of  ev,iluation  would  require  extremely 
careful,  thorough  understanding  between  teachers,  ^ 
administrators,  and  community  representatives.  Reliabilitv 
and  validity  of  evaluation  measures  are  essential  ingredients 
of  a  sound  evaluation  process,  but'  they  are  ,searcely 
sufficient  to  reassure  teachers  that  the  system  is  a  fair  one, 
The  interpretation  of  findings  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put  must  also  be  just  and  must  be  seen  to  be  just. 
Unlesr  procedures  are  installed  that  guarantee  a  sound 
twerall  evaluation  svstem,  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
everyone  concerned,  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  methods 
such  as  this  observation  system. 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  evaluation  approach  is  one  which 
aims  at  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  each  teacher, 
whether  through  self  guided  development,  helpful  advanced 
training,  or  selective  matching  with  situations  and  students 
to  make  the  most  of  the  teacher's  particular  talents. 

Claims 

The  sjstem  has  produced  ratings  with  a  reliabilit> 
ranging  from  .70  to  .97  on  the  various  scales,  with  a 
median  interjudgc  reliability  between  trained  observers  of 
tS8.  Previous  research  has  shown  significant  positive 
relationships  among  thcse'scales,  student  evaluations  of 
teachers,  and  self  report  descriptions  b>  teachers 
themselves  Current  research  is  relating  these  several  kuuls 
of  measures,  as  well  as  me.isures  of  pupil  cognitive  gains 
and  affective  gains,  in  a  sample  of  more  than  80  teachers 
aijd  2,500  Nludents,  with  icsuIIn  available  in  N<ncmbcr. 

I  his  rating  system  is  being  continuously  assessed  by  iiem 
analysis,  factor  analysis,  vahdation  again.st  independent 
criteria,  and  other  .qipropnate  tests  of  its  soundness  .uul 
utility.  The  "Student  On  I  ask  Cotling  Svstem"  has  an  - 
interjudge  reliability  of  ,S5   it  is  included  in  the  validity 
study  just  cited 
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Required  Items 


iVlATERIALS  AND.  EQUIPMENY 


Ou.ntitv  Needed 


Cost  per  (teni  in 
Dollars 


Cla>srooni  ohscrvatitin  record 
Student  oiilask  code  sh*'ct 
Student  jrilical  incident  form 

TNcr's  manual  including  guide  for  report 

 ?  


I  set  p^r  class 

i  for  each  6  studcntJi 

1  for  each  student  to  be 
studied 

I  per  observer 


Available  Nov.  75 
Available  Nov,  75 
Available  Nov  75 


Replacement  Riite 
and  C\>st 


Consumable 
Consumable  * 
Consumable 


Available  Nov,  75  Consumable 
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Souree  if  Different 
from 'Distributor 


UEVELOPKR/AUTHOR: 

I^Lcsearch  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
Univetsity  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3.203  * 
'  Austin.  Tex.  78712       ,  ^ 

Robert  Pcdc,  Co-Director 

David  Ryans.  Research  Consultant 

AVAILABILITY 

The  complete  system,  with  accompanying  reliability  and* 
validity  data,  will  be  available  by  November  1975. 

[Hsiributor         *  '  ^ 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  ^ 
Education  Annex  3.203 

Austin,  Tex.  78712  '  tSi    '  . 


\ 
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PEER  EVALUATION  TO  IMPROVE 
TEACHING 


I  ft  xt  ami  w'tfrUuhfk  pnwniinii  inmnativt  mviluhls  for 
i  Viiliuliuii  h\iilu'f;  fHr/ornhifhr 


I  his  is  .1  tc\t  and  selMnstnictional  workbook  hascd  on  the  observation  that  school 
organizations  are  atvpieal  in  the  procedures  the\  establish  for  evaluation  of  their  participants' 
work  lij  must  oriiani/atioMS.  evaluation  and  lines  of  authontv  are  either  hierarchical  (as  in 
business  or  governnieiit  organizations)  or  professional,  i,e.,  evaluation  is  done  by  one*s 
colleagues  or  peers  (as  m  law  and  medicine)   The  cvaluatitJii  of  teachers'  work  shares 
aspects  of  both  mt)dels  but  fits  neither, 

llic  textbook.  Peer  Evaluation  To  Improve  Teaching:  Research,  Process,  Applications 
(Dornbuseh,  Deal,  Roper),  summari/*'*  res^iareh  on  e\aluation  and  authority  done  by  the 
authors  and  others  in  a  \arictv  of  o.,     i/ations  (frOm^  hospitals  and  university  faculties  to  a 
football  team)  and  identifies  the  special  problems  of  evaluating  teachers'  work.  It  presents 
the  findings  of  research  on  teacher  evaluation  and  identifies  the  steps  in  a  process  of  peer, 
or  ci>llegial.  e\*duation 

In  this  process,  two  teachers  join  together  to  improve  their  teaching,  using  the  following 
sequence  (1 )  Choosing  a  fellow  teacher  as  a  partner.  (2)  ,selecting  criteria  for  effective 
teaching,  i3)  self-assessment.  (4)  pupil  feedback.  {>)  classroom  ob.servation  b>  partner.  (6) 
structured  conferences  between  peers,  anti  (7)  specific  plans  for  improvement. 

The  text  also  presents  procedures  for  adapting  the  peer  evaluation  process  for  use  in 
hierarchical  evaluatit>n  svstem.s  in  .schools  and  for  use  in  Ihc  prcservice  training  of  teachers 
Case  studies  antI  t>ther  tiata  from  field  tests  of  the  process  are  inchided.  Also  included  are 
relevant  forms  and  other  materials  from  the  workbook. 

I  fie  workbook.  Vser^s  Guide  to  Peer  Evaluation  To  Improve  Teaching  (Dornbuseh.  Deal, 
Plumlc\),  is  a  self-ct>ntained  handbook  for  applving  the  process.  It  sets  forth  the  need  for 
new  vvavs  of  e\aliMting  teachers  and  the  barriers  to  effective  evaluation,  describes  the 
purpose  of  the  peer  evaluatit>n  program,  and  explains  the  seven  steps  in  the  process  Detailed 
instructions  \\n  each  step,  with  appropriate  forms,  are  'prin ided.  A  summarv  .section  points 
the  wa>  to  further  miprovements  in  the  f>eer,  or  collegia!,  process.  » 

SI  FUKCT  AKE\(S) 

The  sub|ect  areas  are  e%aluatuwi,  preserve e,  and 
iiiservice  teacher  training 

INTKNDKl)  iSKKS  \M)  BKNKFICIAKilvS 

The  range  of  potentnf  users  includes  more  than  2 
million  active  teaeliers  as  well  as  future  teachers  to  be 
trutned   f  he  text  can  be  uscil  in  professioiud  education 
vi»urscs  in  stuilcnt  teaching,  educational  administration, 
social  foundations  of  education,  *ind  eurrieulum  *ind 
nicthtids.  It  will  also  be  *)f  interest  to  school  administrators 
in  some  2  Luno  school  districts   Ihc  workbook  is  expected 
lo  be  used  h\.  pre^crwcc  t<.a<.her  trainees  in  the  courses 
described  above  iparticniarlv  s!u<lent  teaching)  and  bv  . 
practicing  teachers  li)  school  sv stems 

(iO'VljS)  OR  PI  RPOSKiSi 

I  he  teacher  completing  the  workbook  will  have   (l)  \ 

better  understaiiding^^thc  tasks  .ind  g(Mls  of  teaching,  priuedurcs  for  assessment    Ihc  structured  conterences 

an  miproved  proceduiv^»r  continued  feedback  selt  between  teaching  peers  and  the  development  of  speeitlc 

improvement,  and  pri»rcsMonal  gnmth.  and  i>i  an  insight  plans  for  improvement  (the  sixth  and  seventh  steps  cited 

inl«»  wavs  lea*  hers  can  w«irk  Ingrther  for  purposes  bevomi  above)  provide  eiuicrcte  guidelines  for  changing  the 

evaluation  ot  tcachint!    Ihc  vht>ol  admmistrati»r  usmu  the  teacher's  behavior  in  directions  pre\ious|v  identified  and 

text  or  t  «»or<linaiiiu'  irv<^  o|  the  w»»rkbook  will  f  accentetl 
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accfuired  a  new  tecbnii|ue  for  evaluation  of  the  teachers 
work  and  a  method  for  fostering  teacher  professional 
growth.  J]]ie  teacher  trainer  vvill  have  become  aware  of  a 
new  tool  for  improving  the  professional  competence  of 
students, 

PA  TTERNS  OF  USE 

Yhc  text  \\ui\  be  used  in  the  preservicc  college  courses 
^  listed  under  "Intentled  Users  *UKh  Beneficiaries*'  and  niav 
be  read  by  administrators  in  the  schools,  Ihc  workbook 
can  be  used  m  college  courses,  in  formal  ittM^rv ice  tr*nning 
progr*ims  in  schools,  or  at  the  initiative  oT  te*iblH;rsoj:^ 
ai1ministraft>rs  Impetus  for  such  use  mav  coinc  from 
teacher  organizations 

\,SSKSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Since  the  process  is  directiv  concerned  with  the 
evaluation  of  teMchers'  work,  it  contains  its  r>vvn  budt  in 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

rhc  program  set  forth  in  the  workbook  can  he 
completed  in  8  to  10  hours.  Time  spent  reading  or 
diseussing  the  text  will  var\  with  the  emphasis  given  to  it 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  workbook  is  self  contained  and  does  not  require  ujc 
of  the  text,  although  the  text  provides  additional  insights 
Full  use  of  the  process  requires  provision  for  observation  in 
a  teaching  situation  and  for  structured  conferences  between 
teachers.  If  the  peer  evaluation  process  is  established  as 
part  of  the  school  s  fornfal  evaluation  procedures, 
organizational  arrangements  will  need  (o  be  developed  at 
the  school  and  probabl)  the  district  levels 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 
Assurances 

I  he  \vorkbook  pt>rtio'ns  of  the  process  ha\u  been  field 
tested  \\\ih  teacher  trainees /interns)  in  the  Stanford 


Secondary  Teacher  Education  Program  and  with  practicing 
teachers  in  the  Pleasanton-Amador,  Calif.,  school 
district,  An«  abbreviated  version  of  the  process  has  been 
implemented  in  work«>hops  held  by  SCRDT  professional 
staff  members  for  groups  of  California  administrators  and 
teachers  Feedback  from  these  situations  has  indicated  that 
the  materials  are  transportable  and  replicable.  No  evidence 
of  negative  effects  or  social  bias  in  the  materials  has 
emerged  from -the  field  tests  or  the  workshops. 

Claims 

The  field  tests  arid  workshops  have  produced  positive  . 
reactions  from  their  participants.  Feedback  from  both 
sources  is  being  incorporated  into  the  final  revision. 
Hvidcnce  of  the  potential  appeal  of  the  pe.cr  evaluation 
process  is  provided  by  the  fact  thai  the  California  Teachers 
Association  distributed  announcements  of  the  March-April 
1975  workshops  to  its  members  in  the  six-county  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 


MATERIALS  AND 

Quantity  Nccttcd 


EQUIPMENT  , 

Cost  per  Item  in 
,  Dollars 


Rcpl^jcement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Icxt  volume  / 


I  per  reader  (not  rc'quircd 
for  use  of  Workbook  > 

I  per  teacher  or  student 
leather 


Not  (leterniincd 
Not  detcrmnicd 


Reusable 

Consumed  ni  each 
use,  information 
pages  retained  for 
reference 

--^-«>-  


Not  determined 
Not  determined 


DEVEI/OPER/AUTHOR: 

Stanford  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 

T  caching 
Stanford  University 
Stanford.  Calif,  04305 


Sanford  M.  Dornbusch,  Research  and  Development 
Associate 

Terrcncc  E.  Deal,  Research  and  Development  Associate 
Susan  Roper,  Research  and  Development  Associate 
Deborah  Plum  Icy 

AVAILABILITY 

The  final  revision  of  the  text  and  workbook  will  be 
completed  by  late  1975,  For  further  information,  please 
write: 

Director,  Publications  and  Dissemination 
Stanford  Center  for  Research  and  Development  «in 

Teaching 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif  94305 
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THE  TEACHER  CONCERNS  CHECKLIST 
(TCCL) 


Likcrt  Scale  inst)wnan  whuli  niaisurcs  teacher 
moiivaiioHs 


I  he  leacher  CofUerns  Checklist  (TCCL)  is  an  easily  aclniinislcrcil.  quickly  scored^ 
inslrumcnl  which  laps  the  major  areas  of  concern  of  teachers.  The  checklist  was  originally 
developed  for  use  in  teacher  training  programs,  hut  has\since  heen  used  in  several  studies  on 
inserviee  teachers. 

Frances  I-uller  originally  suggested  that,  in  order  to  harness  motivation  for  learning  in 
leacher  education  programs,  notice  .should  be  taken  of  the  expressed  liccds  and  concerns  of 
teachers  She  also  theorized  that  the  prospective  teacher  goes  through  a  developmental 
sequence  of  concerns  during  the  teacher  education  program.  Specifically,  three  types  of 
concerns  were  idcnpficd.  Concerns  about  self,  concerns  about  task,  and  concerns  about 
impact  It  was  liypoihesi/.ed  that  concerns  about  self  and  concerns  about  task  are  less  mature 
than  concerns  about  pupil  needs  and  that  the  latter  gra?luall,\  replace  the  former  as  the 
teacher  progresses  through  teacher  training. 

Fhe  instfunient  rtself  consists  of  5()  Likert-scaled  items,  each  of  which  describes  a 
leaching  concern    I'he  ii^structions  read,  "When  you  think  about  your  teaching,  what  are  you 
concerned  about?'"  I'his.is  followed  b\  the  leading  statement.  "I  am  concerned  about" 
followed  b\  the  56  items  I'or  each- item,  five  rcssponse  alternatives  are  provided  for  the 
teacher  to  indicate  tbc  dcjgroe  of  concern  over  that  item.  (1)  Not  concerned.  (2)  a  little 
concerned.  (3)  moderatelv  concerned.  [A)  ver\  concerned,  and  (5)  totally  preoccupied, 
leachers  relate  to  the  format  and  content  of  the  checklist  which  takes  them  onl)  about  10 
m unites  to  complete 


SI  BJE(  T  AREAS(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  teacher  education,  needs 
assessment,  program  development,  personalized  feedback, 
individual  counseling,  and  evaluation 

INTENDKI)  USERS  /\|NI)  BENEFICIARIES  ' 

Although  designed  primarilv  for  use  bv  teacher  educators 
and  te.icficr  trainee  counselors,  the  checklist  has  been  used 
bv  researchers  interested  in  teacher  effectiveness. 

(;()AL(S)  OR  Fl  RP()SE(S) 

riie  goals  of  this  product  arc  ( 1  )  lo  assess  the  needs  ot 
preservice  teachers.  {2\  to  evaluate  the  affective  dimension 
of  tcjicher  training  programs,  and  (3)  to  assess  individual 
teacher \  areas  of  immeduitc  concern  *is  <in  <ud  in 
counseling  and  feedback  sessions 

PATTERNS  OF  CSE 

riie  checklist  can  be  used  repeatedly  to  assess  the 
development  of  concerns  as  teacher  trainees  progress 
through  a  program,  or  one  time  onlv  us  an  indicator  of 
conccrns  at  a  crucial  point  tsuch  as  immediateK  before  the 
first  exposure  to  classroom  instruction) 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Ihi  checklist  IS  an  assessment  device  which  can  casilv 
be  irKtirpi>r<ited  into  »t  wide  v<trietv  of  inserviee  <ind 
prtscrvu*.  pritgrams  Csc  o{  the  infornuition  providcil  bv 
the  ihccklisl  can  be  adapted  to  a  wide  varictv  of  situations 


ranging  from  formal  evaluation  of  a  teacher  education 
program  to  ijidividual  counseling  in  an  inserviee  tcaclier 
workshop, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  checklist  reqijires  about  10  minutes  to  complete. 
Scoring  can  be  ac^complishcd  either  b>  hand  or  witli  the 
aid  of  a  computer  Hand  scoring  requires  about  5  minutes 
per  checklist  Interpretation  of  the  scores  has  not  been 
fully  automated;  making  clinical  judgments  of  the  meaning 
of  the  scores  is  perhaps  the  most  time-consuming  aspect  of 
the  use  of  the  instrume'nl. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Access  to  keyijunch  facilities  and  a  computer  terminal 
can  be  very  hel^^ful  if  a  large  number  of  checklists  need  to 
be  scored.  A  computer  program  for  .scoring  the  checklist 
and  printing  out' limited  diagnostic  information  will  be 
available  in  the  ticar  futui^e.  Interested  users  may  wish  to 
adapt  this  program  to  their  local  computer,  or  make 
arrangements  with  the  third  author  to  mail  in  checklists  for 
processing. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

I  he  checklist  has  been  .in  use  for  several  >cars.  More 
than  2,000  preservice  and  inserviee  teachers  completed  the 
instrument  or  an  Ciirlicr  version  during  its  development. 
IIk  authors  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  item  content 
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is  relevant  to  teachers  and  repre:>enlative  of  the  concerns 
they  have.  A  number  of  independent  sluciles  are  currently 
underway  which  incorporate  the  checklist  as  an  index  of 
development  during  teacher  training^hus,  it  is  apparent 
that  researchers  not  connected  with  the  instrument's 
development  have  seen  the  usefulness  of  the  measure. 

Claims 

The  checklist  has  bevMi  shown  to  be  highlv  reliable  in  a 
2-week  test-retest  situation  Fach  subscalc.has  a  high 


internal  reliability  and  the  total  score  is  a  stable  index  of 
overall  level  of  concern. 

The  authors  have  sonic  reservations  about  the  external 
validity  of  the  measure.  No  other  reliable  measure  of  the 
phenomena  under  consideration  exists,  so  external  validity 
is  impossible  to  firmly  establish.  The  authors  arc  currently 
•collecting  data  which  may  reflect  on  the  validity  of  the 
measure,  but  results  of  this  investigation  will  not  be 
available  before  spring  1976 


Rci|iiircil  Items 


Checklists 


Insirucium  booklet 
(\)niptUcr  program  for  scaring 


MAI  ERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENIV^' 


Qii.inUK  .Needed 


per  leachc" 


C\)st  per  [tern  in 
Hollars 


i.OO 
'I(U)0 


V    Repl.icemen!  Rale 
'and  Cost  , 


Siftirce  If  Differem 
front  Distributor 


4.00  per  100       Replaced  each  use 


Reproduced  by 
consumer 


Reusable 
Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education  ^ 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  , 
Education  Annex  3.114 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Frances  F.  Fuller,  Research  Director 

James  Watkins/  Research  Associate  , 

Archie  A.  Georgc»  Research  Associate 

AVAILABILITY  / 

^  Copies  of  the  checklist  are  currently  available.  The 
scoring  manual  and  computer  program  will  be  available  in 
fall  1975.  For  these  materials  and  additional  information, 
write  to: 

Res«^a;ch  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

•  Education  ^  >      .  ^ 

Uni>/rsity  of  Texas  at  Aujtin 

Education  Annex  3.207 

Austin,  Tex,  78712  ,  ! 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975  ■ 
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TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 


I//  </ss('ss/;/<v//  si's/<v;/  nsiii}^  st  lj^rcparf  inKfnimcNis  to 
C/i<  pasinudizi'd  hcdhavk  to  each  teacher 

riiis  four-instrunient  system  ohtains  sclc-rcport  data  from  teachers  on  salient  features  in 
their  life  histories.  percejUions  of  thehiselves  as  individuals,  perceptions  of  the  prohlenis, 
pleasures,  and  effectiv  of  teaclring.  and  preferred  ways  of  coping  with  school  issues.  The 
Biographical  F-ornu  Adjective  Self-Description*  and  Directed  Imagination  have  been 
developed,  field  tested,  revised,  and  \alidated  in  a  continuing  series  of  applications  since 
h^()2  Views  of  Teaching,  a  measure  of  teacher  coping  style  and  teaching-relevant  attitudes, 
was  used  first  in  IV6*)  in  a  revised  form;  it  is. undergoing  field  testing  which  will  he 
completed  in  hn5. 

While  each  of  the  instruments  can  he  used  separately,  research  has  found  that  they 
measure  different,  relatively  nonoverlapping  characteristics  which,  together,  provide  a 
multidimensional  profile  that  has  pro\etl  significantiv  related  to  independent  measures  of 
teaching  hehavior  and  pupil  learning. 


SI  lUECT  ARKA(S) 

jub)ect  areas  are  evaluatioii.  teacher  training, 
adniinistration.  and  counseling 

INTKNDKI)  USERS  AND  BKN;KhC  IARIKS 

I  he  svstcni  can  he  used  {  p  By  counselors  to  give 
persunali/ed  feedback  to  a  teacher,  to  aid  in  self-  , 
development,  {!)  as  a  guide  to  teacher  educators  in 
preservice  and  inservice  training,  to  facilitate  individualized 
instruction,  and  (3l  as  an  aid  to  school  administrators  ui 
working  out  teacher-da^  pairings  that  are  likelv  to  • 
increase  student  learning  and  teacher  satisfaction 

o 

(;()AL(S)  OR  frRPOSK(S) 

The  purpose  of  tjiis  product  is  to  aid  in  teacher  self- 
development  and  to  aid  school  administrators  in  working 
out  teacher  class  pairings  that  arc  likelv  to  increase  stucienl 
learning  and  teacher  satisfaction 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  mavniuini  completion  Hiinc  for  each  part  is 
Biographical  F  orm,  2^  minutes.  Adjective  Sell  Description. 
10  minutes.  Dircctetl  Imagination,  20  minutes,  and  Vicv^s 
of  Teaching.  30  minutes 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


AM  instruments  ^an  be  completed  at  times  and  places 
chosen  bv  the  indivkkjal  teacher,  no  supervision  is 
required  Scoring  of  the  instruments  can  be  done  In  testing 
assistants  or  smiilar  members  of  a  school  personnel  staff 
with  moderate  proiessional  Iraining  A  scoring  manual  lor 
each  instrument  lornis  j>art  ol  the  svstom 

VSSl  RAN(  ES  AND  (  LALMS 
Assurances 

Boili  th*.  pniti<.0on  o|  tlu  piisiMial  ri>^hts  *ii  teachers 
and  the  wiliditv  ut  thur  responses  to  the  instrunicnts 


depend  on  careful  safeguards  in  the  scoring,  interpretation, 
and  accessibility  of  individual  results.  In  principle,  teachers 
who  are  asked  to  respond  to  the  instruments  should  be 
told  ex^ictly  who  will  have  access  to  the  results  at  any  time 
and  what  measures  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  there  can 
be  no  unauthorized' access  to  the  data  by  anyone  other 
than  those  identified  to  the  teachers  in  advance.  Detailed 
instructions  for  .safeguarding  confidentiality  are  contained  in 
the  users  manual  for  the  systems. 

Three  of  the  instruments  have  been  used  as  part  of  a 
personalized  feedback  system  with  several  thousand 
preservice  student  teachers  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  since  1962,  In  thi.s  application,  a  faculty  level 
counselor  interpreted  the  test  results  to  the  teachers.  In 
most  situations,  selected  findings  were  also  communicated 
to  other  members  of  a  faculty  team,  to  assist  them, in 
tailoring  the  individual  studcnt*s  Iraining.  In  numerous 
evaluation  studies, ahe  teachers'  reactions  have  been 
predominately  favorable:  the  relatively  few  individual 
objections  have  almost  never  included  assertions  of 
personal  harm  or  unfairness. 

When  used  in  research  to  relate  teacher  characteristics 
to  other  measures  of  teaching  hehavior  (such  as  the 
center's  classroom  observation  rating  system)  or  to 
.neasures  of  student  gains  in  cognitive  and  affective' 
respects  (see  the  center's  pupil  assessmenw system ), 
complete  individual  confidentiality  has  been  assured. 

No  risk  of  harm  or  unfairness  has  arisen  in  this 
application  The  system  will  be  full>  replicable  and 
transportable  bv  November  1975. 

(Maims 

In  two  studies  with  different  samples  of  inser\ice 
teachers,  scores  from  the  assessment  system  have  correlated 
between  50  and  90  with  highlv  reliable  (.90)  observation* 
based  ratings  ofclassroom  teaching  behavior.  In  another 
studv,  thv  assessment  scores  correlated  significantly  with 
pupil  gain  scores  and  with  student  evaluation  ol  teaching 
scores  In  a  large  scale  current  studv  involving  84  teachers 
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and  2.600  children,  the  assessment  scores  are 'being 
correlated  with  classroom  observation  scores,  with  pupil 
ratings*  and  with  pupil  gains  on  6  aspects  of  cognitive  and 
aflective  learning,  emotional  adjustment*  and  coping  skills. 


The  results  will  be  available  by  November  1975.  The 
instruments  in  the  system  have  been  repeatedly  tested,, 
revised,  and  retested  over  a  period  ranging  from  1962  to 
1975. 


Required  lie  JON 

Copies  of  4  instrunienis 
C  opicN  of  scoring  manuals 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qu.iriinv  Nccdcil 

I  sei  per  teacher 
I  set  per  school  ^ 


Cos!  per  Uem  ni 
Dollars 


Replaeemeiu  Cosi 
and  Kale 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Available  Dec  75  Consupiable 
Available  Dec,  75  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3.203 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

Robert  F.  Peck,  Codirector 

Donald  J.  Veldman,  Research  Consultant 

AVAILABILITY 

All  insUuments  and  the  user's  manual  will  be  available 
by  November  1975.  Order  from: 
Research  and  D€velopm(yitjCenter  for  Teacher 
/  Education 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3.203 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 
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TEACHER  AFFECTIVE  SENSITIVITY 
SCALE  (TASS) 


A  xalidiued  siiniilaiion  ikrirc  imuisioviii a  teiwiicr^s 
iihilitv  u>  idcniiiv  verbid  and  nonrcrbal  cnioiiitfis 
cxptrwi  d  hi  d  siinh  ni 


The  Icikhcr  UtMivc  Scfi\in\ii\  Stale  (TASS)  is  a  validated  simulation  device , that 
measures  a  teaeher's  ahilits  to  identify  \erl)al  and  non\crhal  emotions  expressed  b\  a  student 
(teacher  alTecti\e  sensitivit\ ).  The  instrijment  consists  of  video  taped  excerpts  of  teacher- 
learnerMnteractions  in  classroom  settiniiC  Subjects  responding  to  the  instrument  arc  asked  to 
klentirj  l\ia  multiple-choice  responses)  the  emotions  Iclt  In  ^hc  student  during  each 
Mde(>  tape  episode 

xSaniple  i.csson  / 
/  (Addressed  to  I^espondents) 

Vou  uill  he  \ie\sing  scenes  of  elassroom  sessions  Voilr  task  is  to  identilN  the 
feehniis  that  p.frtieular  students  uere  experiencujg  when  the  videotaped  episodes  were 
I  limed 

I  he  multiple-choice  Items  listed  below  consist  of  three  responses,  f-aeh  videotaped 
scene  that  \ou  will  be  \iewing  has  two  corresponding  multiple  choice  items  'I he  tlrst 
Item  per  scene  focuses  on  the  student\  feelings  about  self  or  the  subject,  I'he  seeond 
Item  focuses  on  the  student's  feeling  about  the  teaeher  and/or  the  other  students  in  the 
elassroom  * 

'After  >ou  \iew  e^K^h  scene,  read  the  iwO  multiple  choice  items  and  ask  \ourself  the 
folKivving  question  If  the  student  were  to  \iew  this  same. scene  and  were'' able  to  be 
completel>  open  and  honest  n  e,.  couh^  identity  pwsonal  feelings),  which  of  these 
responses  would  be  used  to  desertbe  those  feelings'^'         "  • 

After  \ou  ha\e  selected  the  response 'that  \ou  beheve  most  aecurUteh  describes 
what  the  student  was  feeling,  indicate  vour  choice  on  the  answer  sheef. 

Sum  pie  Item 

1  At  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  feelings  I  ha\e  about  m\self  and/or  the  subiect 
matter  are  •  .  * 

.a  I  dt)n't  know  what  to  sa}  I  wish  I  could  get  av\a\  from  here"" 

b  (ircati  Now  r\e  got  hjm/her  lie/she  is  gomg  to' do  what  I  wa/it 

e  I  don*^  like  niNself \erv  well  1  never  seem  to  do  the  right  thing.  " 

^  The  feelings  I  am  experiencing  concerning  the  teaeher  and/or  the  Mudent  with 
whom  I  ha\e  been  interacting  are.  » 

a  The  teacher  is  disappointed  in  me.  but  I  guess  he/she  wants  to  help 

b  1  don*t  think  \ou're  interested  in  me 

c  You're  alwavs  too  bus\  fo  talk  i 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

rhe  subject  area  is  pieservjte  and  inscr\ice  teacher 
tratnthg. 

INTKNDKI)  rSERS  AND  BKNKFkYvRIKS 

I'he  intended  users  arc  tccicher  educators,  prcser\ice  and 
inservtcc  teachers,  and  counselors 

(JOAUS)  ()R  PURF>()SK(S) 

rile  teacher  taking  the  I  ASS  wdf  he  able  to'identifv 
verbal  and  nonverbal  emotions  expressed  bv  students  (as 
depicteVI  on  the  videcMapc)  and  to  select  the  answer  from 
each  nudtipic  choice  item  that  most  accuratciv  describes 
the  affective  state  of  the  pupil  \icwed  on  the  screen 

PATTERNS  OF  I SE 

I'tn  case  of  use,  the  film  cpisodls  depicted  on  the  PASS, 
along  with  the  aiccmipanving  multiple  choice  items,  should^ 
be  viewed  seipientialK  ^, 

10 


NymcroiKs  training  techniques  aimed  at  developing 
nnerpersonal  skills  hu\e  been  implemented  for  teacher 
preparation  and  insecvice  programs  during  the  past  few 
years  (Carkhuff,  1969,  1971;  Berenson.  1)971;  Blakeman 
and  Hmener.  I97j;  Ga/da,  1971)  To  analyze  whether 
these  techniques  arc  able  to  meet  their  specified  progr<im 
objectives  (eg.,  t(y  help, teachers  to  be  more  uiulerstandmg 
and  sensitive  to  feelings  of  others),  a  measurement  device 
IS  needed  The  Taiclur  Affccinc  Measurement  Seale  can 
provide  (lata  useful  for  this  type  of  program  e\aluation 

As  the  teacjiing  market  has  progressivclv  "tightened  on  a 
national  basis,  prcscrviee  institutions  have  given  increased 
consideration  to  the  cvstablishmcnt  of  student  seleetion.  as 
well  as  program  implementation  criteria.  If  one  of  these  ' 
criteria  focuses  on  teacher  sensitivit)  and  concern  /or-'^Jther 
human  beings,  or  some  other  related  objective;  the  scale 
could  be  utiJi/ed  to  assess  this  dinicnsionA  1  his  application 

^of  TASS  ma\  pfoduce  some  niucirneedod  information  for 

framing  institutions 
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The  Iciulwr  ,l//u//K  Mmsuumini  .iTttli^inM  be  used 
as  a  training  device  If  awareness  !s  one  o(  (he      *  , 
prerequisilcs/uf  beh*t\ ior  change*  then  it  is  concci\able  that 
a  teacher  s  understanding  of  his/her  current  level  of 
alTectiNc  scnsiti\it\  nia\  scr\e  as  a  catalvst  for  the 
iniproNcnicnt  of  this  ps\choh)gical  dimension.  Ttili/ation  of 
PASS  for  training. purposes  will  re^piire  further 
dcNclopnient  an^l  csaluation 'to  appraise  (he  resulting 
outcomes 

/ 

ASSKSSMKST  PROVISIONS 

A  seoring  ke\  accompanies  TASS  '  * 

TIMK  RKQI  IRKMKNTS 

Appnnnna(el\  45  minutes  of  respondent 
Mcwuig^ansuering  tune  is  required 

ASSrRANCKS  AND  CLAIMS  , 

I  he  fidlowing  selection  and  editing  criteria  were  utiji/ed 
ti»  fornuiiate  I  ASS   Thus,  it  reflects  ^these  specilVcations 

PrcMousI)  reci^rded  media  (films  and  \ideo  tapes ^ 
de[>Kting  classroom  intcractunis  were  \ie\\ed  and  ana^\/ed 
h\  the  re«-oVder  ;*>  obtain  50  examples  of  \*irious  learner 
*iffe»-ti\i:  expressions  All  of  these  recordings  had  been 
pur«- based  b\  the  Audio  \  isUid  (  enter  at  Washington  State 
I  ni\crsit\    I  he  following  criteria  were  emploxcd  io  guide 
the  sele<-tion.of  the  needed  excerpts 

1  I  he  \ideo  tape  excerpts  arc  representtitne  i^f  a  di\erse 
arrax  of  human  emotions 

2  lot  each  basic  einotuMK  a  series  ot  excerpts  is 
uKluded  which  represents  increasing  lescis  (»t  the  cmotu»n 

^  A  wirict)  ol  student  grade  le\els  ranging  from  K  to 
12  aie  ile|Ucted  on  the  \ideo  tape 


1.  lioth  male  and  female  students  are  represented  on  the 
video  tape  excerpts.  '  , 

.  5.  Students  from  different  rticitd  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
are  depicted  on  the  video  tape. 

Once  video  tape  selections  were  made»  an  additional  set 
of  standards  (editing  criteria)  was  used  to  esaluate  the 
media  episodes.  Each  excerpt  was  anal  wed  *by  the 
investigator  and  a  media  specialist  to  insure  that  it  met  the 
folhuving  editing  specifications:  * 

\    The  sound  quality  of  each  episode  is  such  that  the 
recorded  learner-teacher  interactions  are  clcarl>  audible  to 
subiects  viewing  the  video  tape, 

,  2.  The  sound  track  of  oach  episode  is  synchronized' with 
the  physical  picture  on  the  videw  tape, 

3  The  physical  image  (picture)  portion  of  each  episode 
is  clearlv  visible  to  subjects  viewing  the  video  tape, 

4.  The  timing  and  duration  of  each  episode  insures  that 
essential  aspects  of  the  learner's  behavior  are  Jneluded  on 
the  video  tape.  ,  « 

5.  The  vid'jo  tape  is  free  of  splicing  defects.  ^ 

I  \idcnce  is'presented  in  this  study  that  teacher  aficctive 
scnsitiAit)  is  an  important  factor  infiuencing  the  learning 
that  transpires  in  the  classroom  and  a  measurable 
psychological  cons^truct  At  no  point*  however*  is  affective 
scnsitivitx  described  as  the  sole  constituent  of  teaching 
elTccti\cne.ss.  Such  a  statement  would  be  unrealistic  and 
ii responsible,  Fhc  in\estigator  concludes  that  man\  aspects 
arc  available  for  further  studx  aiuLnced  to.be  explored  It 
IS  assumed  thai  this  research  will  provide  impetus  for  the 
continued  theoretical  and  methodological  investigation  of 
teacher  affective  scnsiti\it\  and  the  \ast  number  of 
additional  \ariables  associated  with  tl]e  teaching  learning 
exchange 


MATERIALS  AM)  EQCIPMKNT 


(  t>sl  per  lu-ni  II) 


Koplaccincm  Kate 
afvj  Cost 


SiHiKc  it  Dilltjrcnl 
trom  Distnlnitor 


Sonx  M  \I  nicw  jormat  vulcotapc 
pla\er>  I  2  iiKh 

W  nu»nit»»f 

Multiple  choice"  test  .KoHupanvinu  vuko 
tape  excerpts 


I  per  scluMil 

1  per  school 

I  per  tcavhinu  mui 


\ot  availiible  Reusable 

Not  axailahle  Reusable 
^0  00  Reusable 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Constance  H.  F  Kravas 
Washinglon  Slale  Univcrsitv 
PuUnian.  Wash.  9916.1 

AVAILABILltV 

For  further  information  about  the  availability  of  the 
TASS.  contact: 
Constance  H.  F.  Kravas 
262  Cleveland  Hall 
Washington  State  Utiiversity 
PuHnian,  Wash  99163 
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ISSUES  AND  PROCFDURFS  IN  THF 
in  VF  I  OPMEiNT   Of    C\\\][  f^lON 
Mt  F  [  MF  NCtt)    TESTS    f  MIC  TM 
REPORT  26 


I  pupiT imnidm^i  a  mmicchmca!  disi  iission  of  issues 
and  proi  cdiovs  in  ilu  dcic/apntcni       me  <»/ 
i  riiciitut  frfcnntcd  ic\i\ 


I  his  product  discusses  the  hasic  steps  and  j)rocedures  in  the  Development  of  Criterion- 
Referenced  losts  (.CRTs),  as  well  as  tlie  issues  and  problems  associated  with /these  activities. 
In  the  first  section  of  the  {japer,  the  discussions  focus  upon  the  j)urpose  and,'  defining 
characteristics  of  CR1"\s,  item  construction  and  selection,  improving  item  cjuldity,  content 
.\aliditv.  Item  and  tc^l  hias,  test  scores^  packaging,  and  other  considerations.  In  the  second 
section,  the  results  of  a  s"ur\e\  conducted ^to  assess  current  efforts  in  crit'erion-referenced 
testing  are  summari/ed.  Five  defining  characteristics--program  focus,  instructional 
Jepcndcnce,  ohiectivc  and  item  generation,  test  models  and  packaging,  andSest  scores— are 
provided  for  representative  criterion-referenced  testing  programs.  From  thij^  analysis,  10 
questions  that  the  CR1  develiij^er  must  answer  in  order  to  clarify  the  nature  and  purpose  of 


a  C  R  1  are  provided 


SI  lUKCT  VRK\(S) 

Subject  *ireas  inchide  evaluatii)n.  development,  and  use 
o\  cntifntrn^refcrenccd  tests 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AND  HKNKFK  lARlKS 

Icachers,  educators,  school  administrators,  program 
eyaliiators,  curriculum  specialists,  and  graduate  students  are 
intended  users  of  this  report  Primarv  beneficiaries  are 
curriculum  specialists,  program  evaluators,  and  other 
educators  considering  tho  use  of  criterion  referenced  tests 

(;()VI.(S)  OR  IM  RPOSK(S) 

In  provide  a  nonlechniwal  discussion  ol  the  salient  issues 
and  essential  prtKcduies  in  the  development  and  use  o! 
criterion  ret  ere  need  test . 

,         ^  / 

AteURANCKSi  AM)  CLAIMS 

I'he  initial  manuscript  for  this  paper  was  submitted  a 
number  of  experts  in  measurement  and  criterion- 
referenced  testing   The  authors  nicorporated  these 
c'omments  and  suggestions  into  a  second  draft  which  vva< 
reviewed  in  a  similar  manner 

Since  Its, publication  in  h>73,  perniissu^n  to  reprint  was 
requested  l)v  an  editor  of  a  book  of  readings  in  educational 
and  psychological  measurement    The  paper  was  also 
included  as  an  article  in  the  1^)141$  hluainon  Yrarhook* 
published  b\  M»K.millan    The  pajKT  has  been»Msed  as  a  text 
and  required  reading  m  a  number  of  graduate  courses  in 
educational  measurement  and  continuing  education  courses 
lor  pVocrlim  evaluatorv,  test  deveinpers.  and  school' 
adnimislrators  *  J 
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i'xpiaining  test  results  to  groups  of  teachers,  school  board  members,  parents,  aiul  the 
commuiueatHjns  iiieclia  can  be  a  very  difllcult  and  forbidding  experience.  This  product 
•  outlines  procedures  for  devek^pn/g  a  pub|ic  understanding  of  why  tests  are  administered  in 
the  schoi>ls,  the  kinds  of  tests  that  are  used,  and  the  interpretation  of  different  kinds  of 
scores  and.  statistics.  Suggestions  are  made  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  presentation  of 
test  result.v.  through  preplanning  and  discussing  test  dat^  in  terms  of  topics  which  are  ^ 
meaningful  to  the  aqdicncc  fsuch  as  the  identification  of  pupil  needs,  the  relationship' 
bet\\een  test  results  and  instructional  programs,  and  problems  which  the  school  and  the 
communit)  must  address).  vSample  tables  and  charts  arc  presented  to  se^ve  as  models  for 
ua\s  of  presenting^ statistical  data  in  an  casil\  comprehensible,  graphic  format. 


SIBJWT  ARKA(S) 

Siibieet  areas  include  evaluation.  ci>ninniilieation,  and 
dissemination  of  test  results. 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  HKNKFICJARIKS  ' 

The  intended  users  are  educators,  school  board  members, 
researchers,  and  nifttructors  of  courses  in  educational 
measureineni,  and  their  siudeuis  Primary  beneficiaries  are 
nuiiMduais  wh(i  need  assistance  in  reporting  test  results  to' 
an  audience  that  lacks  sophistication  in  measurement  " 

(;()AI,(,S)  OR  PI  RPOSKiS)' 

lo  provide  guidelines  fi>r  cffecti\el\  ci>mnuinicating  the 
resultN  of  a  testing  program  to  parents,  schi>ol  board 
members,  the  media,  and  community  groups 

VSSTRANCKS  VNI)  CI-AIMS 

I  he  initial  manuscript  for  this  paper  was  submitted  to  a 
number  of  measurement  experts  for  review  1  he  author 
iiKorpt>r.iied  these  comments  and  suggestii>ns  into  a  scei>nd 
dratt  whKh  was  reviewed  in  a  similar  manner 
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PHOC^FOllMt  S  AMI)  ISS  fF  S  IN  !fU 
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Pronulurcs  and  Issues  m  the  Measurement  of  Attitudes  is  ii»l3-piigo  Kuidc  to  the  design.  * 
construction,  tulniinistratu^n.  \oonng»  and  interpretation  of  origt'nal  scale's  to  nicasure 
attitudes,  riiis  o\erview  is  designed  primarilv  tor  novice  resowcliers.  grudualc  students,  and 
program  e^aluators  who  lack  expertise  in  psychonietrics  and,  who  may  not  ha\>;  a  clear 
ciMiccption  of  the  nature  of  an 'attitude.  Po  remedy  this  deficiencv*  there  is  a  basic 
discussion  of.  (I)  The  nature  of  attitudes;  (2)  the  reluttonshtp  between  iittitudos  and  smiilar 
constructs  such  as  beliefs,  opinions^  and  pcrsojiahty  traits;  (3)  the  reliiiionshif)  of  attitudes  to 
behasior.  (4)  the  measurable  characteristics  of  attitudes.  (5)  basic  criteria  for  the  adequacy 
ot  attitudinal  measures,  and  {(>)  a  comparison  of  the  semantic  differeniiaL  'I^hurstone.  Lik<;rt. 
and  ( I  unman  approaches  to  attitude  mcasuremcni    rhe  Construction  of  attitude  scales  is  . 
ilisLUssciI  in  terms  of  the  development  tUid  .construction  of  items,  initial  ila/a  collection, 
U'liabilit\.  and  \alidit>   CUiidv lines  are  presented  for  aihninisteringv  scoring,  interpreting  the 
results,  and  reporting  the  data  /  '    *  « 


.Sl  IUKCT  \RK\cSj 

resting  Is  the  subject  area  of  this  guide 
I  he  consiructKUK  adniiiiistralion.  sLoruig.  twul  usv*  of 
original  questionnaires  are  presented 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKKICI ARIK.S  %  . 

I  he  miended  users  of  this  guide  are  vducatois.  program 
and  *|M*Mt*^^  dircct(»is,  giadiKite  students,  and  instructors  o[ 
«  cinirses  in  tests  and  measurements  Primary  beneficiaries 
aie  indiMduals  who  lack -a  strt>ni!  backgiound  in 
ps\*.homctriLs  but  au  iavcd  uith  the  (ask  i>f  construe  ting  a 
questuuinairc 

(;()AL(S)  OR  IH  RPOSKfS) 

The  goals  ot  tlus  guide  are  i  \  )  lo  discuss  issues  rele^tUit 
to  the  nature  ot  atUtUiies,  i2)  to  lelcr  the  reader  to  \\orks 
indexing  a  ^arlet>  ot  existent  attitude  scales,  and  (3)  to 
discuss  c(unprehensi\eK.  bu»  nontechnicalK .  the  wa>  in 
K  which  attitude  scales  are  constru^cted.  administered,  scoreil, 
intert>retvd,  and  reported 

« 

ASSrRANC  KS  AND  C  LAIMS 

'I he  initial  inanusciipt  was  subnulted  iu  a  number  of 
measurement  experts  for  re^Ie^^    The  tUithtM  inct>rpt>rated 
iheir  comments  and  suggestions  into  a  sect>nd  dratt  which 
\\as  rcMcsved  in  a  similar  niiUiiier 
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This  product  IS  an  aniu)l;\tccl  hihliography  describing  21  t^ritcrii)n-rorcrcnccd  tests  in 
terms  of  the  trail,  ahiltty.  or  skill  being  evaluated;  format  for  administration;  response  mode; 
scaring  procedures;  and  technical  and  tjuppoftive  data.  All  eriterion-refei^nced  tesis  are.no't 
eitecL  The  tests  eited  are  eharaetenstie  of  the  variety  .o|  tests  that  haVe  been -labeled 
**eriterion-rofereneed."  In  addition  to  the  lest  descriptions,  the  authorM)resertts  a  brief 
diseiission  of  the  advantages,  limitations,  and  uses  of  such  tests,    ,v  \ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

I  he  subject  areas  arc  evaluation  an/l  criterion  rcfcreuLcd 
tests 

INTIiNDKI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  intended  users  are  program  evaluators,  curriculum 
specialists,  measurement  and  evaluation  'specialists,  and 
i>thers  investigating  the  possi^ilitv  of  using  criterion- 
referenced  tests  Prmuirx  bcncfici^irics  arc  those  uivolvcd  in 
pri)gram  anU  curriculum  evaluatioii 


(;()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SK(S) 

The  major  goal  is  to  provide *a  Jcscriptive  overview  of 
the  variety  of  tests  which  arjj  labeled  ^'criterion 
referenced/' 

/VSSURANCKS  AND  CI:AIMS 

rhe  initial  manuscript  for  this  paper,  was  submitted  to  a 
number  of  measurement  experts  for  review.  The  author^* 
mcorporated  their  comments  and  suggestioifs  into  a  second 
cjraft  which  was  reviewed  in  a  sjn^ilar  manner. 
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I  *niriViili(ii!i/*n  iU'\ii'n\  used  lu  m  lut*>l  mwn  kc  Mi  Unas 


Whether  a  pn^jccl  nHiccrns  the  prt)gr»ini  i")!"  an  entire  sch(>i>l  s\steni  i>r  the  da\  to-ila.v 
prai^tKe  of  a  teacher  in  a  snigle  elassH)t)ni.  planninji  aikl  implementing  an>  t\ieet  o(  the 
cducatuMial  pn)gr»im  e*ilis  for  Jecisu>nmaking    I  he  interactive  nature  Df  the  eiliicatu>nal 
priK^CNs  pn>duLes  a  dviianiiL  environnient,  hence,  decisK>ns  made  at  Diie  point  in  time  require 
reassessment  at  the  ne\t  pi>int  in  time  hc;l\>re  am>ther  round  of  deeisu>ns  can  hegin 
I  vahiation  pnuides  a  tramework  Un  huikling  a  s\stematie  d»ita  base  lo  aid  in  nlaking 
dc*.isu»ns^in  s<.hi)t)|  and  el»issrin>ni  practice   With  an  appri>priate  data  base,  problems  can  be  • 
rcttnnuilate<l.  1i»>th  pt>tential  and  actu»il  ct^nseqiieiices  can  be  anal>/ed.  and.  as  a  result,  the 
processes  can  be  redirected 

Practitu>ners  are  uoi  aflt)rde<J  the  lu\ur\  of  ideal  labt)rati>r>  conditions    The  natural  v 
settings  ot  the  classioom.  school,  or  sclu)t)l  s\steni  place  constraints  upon  the  t\pe  i^f  data 
which  can  be  obtained,  ed»catt)rs  must>\ork  with  less  than  an  ide*il  experimental  design 

Ihis  product  describes  four  evaluation  designs  used  in  Iheir  natural  settings  hach 
}int>Ucs  an  evaluation  studv  that  t»ikcs  into  acct)unt  a  variety  of  constraints,  but  nevertheless 
pritvides  a  basis  for  subsequent  program  and/ or  organizational  decisu>ns,  Fhe  four  evaluation 
designs  are  H  ^  A  true  experimental  design  that  necessitates  the  random  assignment  of 
students  to  experimental  and  contri)!  grimps.  t  2 )  »i  none<iuivaIeht  control-group  design,  (3)  a 
tune-senes  design,  and  (4)  a  nonci)mparati\e  group  design. 


SI  BJMM  VRKViSi 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


\  valuatKUj  and  the  design  ot  resoar<,h  and  evaluation 
program*  toi  u-c  ni  natural  scttirtjis  o\  the  classroom,  the 
sthooL  or  the  school  s\stcni 
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I  he  intended  users  <ire  program  evalualors.  eituc*iti>rs 
edavalional  researchers  program  monitius.  »mk1  grtiduate 
sUidcnts  Prim  trv  beneficiaries  are  educators  v^hi>  are  ni>t 
well  versed  m  research  design,  but  vvIh>  ^^^^^b  lo  design 
etteciive  ev  ilu  ili*>n  siudics 


Maurice  J.  Eash,  Author 
Harriet  Talmagc,  Author 
Herbert  J.  Walberg,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

Thiiv  report  was  published  in  December  1974.  It  is  not 
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I  he  lUvM^^f  epulis  are   (  1  >  li>  outline  t*>ur  evaluat'on 
desiirns  which  can  be  use<i  ctKctuelv  in  natural  slIukjI 
settings  in<i  i2>  to  euiphasi/c  the  af^plicalion  of  tjond 
evaluation  d.ifj  »»»  mtornied  decisionmaking 
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The  pr(d)lyin 

AincMcan  odiuatnis  and  c  iikathm  ptilkvujakcrs  tacc  a  lioM  ol 
pressures  Hut  arc  niton  cuiaradktoiv,  but  reflect  tlie  changes  m  our 
sociotv  tlut  are  allcUiUi;  all  of  our  public  iiisntutioris.  Popular 
deniands^br  more  clfective  cdutanon  are  now  aeconipanied  by 
public  disaiiicenichl  over  the  proper  giuLs  of  education  and  the  iuoM 
appropriate  wav  J>  nicasuic  »>ut^onKv  State  and  Fcdcial  ludicial 
actions  have  given  rise  to  a  natumwidc  movement  for  ta\pa>er 
equity  and  c\|Uahtv  c\hKatiunal  vipportunil.v.  while  leccnt 
rcsearcli  casts  donhi  on  the  assumed" relationship.s  between  schiU)l 
restMirces  and  student  aJiievement,  Dednnng  enrollment  and  laiu- 
pani  intlatinj^  place  ^ncvv  demands  on  the  creattvit>  ol  *»ui 
educatiniMl  uistitutioius,  while  wuh  each  passing  >eai  the  ^onlidcjice 
«»l  Ameruan  citi/enr>  m  their  public  uistitutious  dumm^hcs.  with  an 
attendant  loss  t>r  commitment  to  finance  these  services, 

'  Ihese  conditiiUis  argiie  ft»r  c*»nducting  research  lor  education 
declMnuniakcrs  whkh  vvill  deal  with  liiiaUciiiu  education  both  the 
ucneration  and  aHocatum  ol  lunds.  wiiii  njanagcment  4»rgani/ing 
Iranian  and  PmaiKial  rCM)urces  t*uuost  efleclivel>  deliver  education, 
and  prodiKtivuv  jna\inii/iiig  the-  benehts  ul  each  dolLu  spent  Uu 
educ\ition. 

Overview  of  the  field 

AlthtHigh  Stale  and  hnal  polk>  makers  luive  long  been  comerned 
witii  reformini;  «^vhoo|  hnaucing  aiiaiigements,  the  past  5  \earshjvo 
evidenced  a  nurkt'd  awareness  of  exiting  disparities  m  raising  and 
spending  tiinds  Beginning  with  the  California  Supieme  (iiurt 
Serrano  \  J'rfru  d-cisiofrm  M)'^L  whuh  held  tluit  fiscal  disp.iritics 
amonir  local  diMTkis  based  nii  wealth  violated  State  constitutional 
requirements,  a  series  of  I  edeial  and  State  court  decisions  qucsti4»n- 
mg  the  vahditv  ol  cMsting  financing  arrangements  have  ensued  Stale 
lemslalures  now  find  themselves  snuL^ding  to  ieb»rm  ilieir  cxistmj; 
lax  and  cnlikation  hnance  laws  to  provide  gieater  s|uden<  and 
taxpavei  eqmlv    fbesc  debates  have  >raisod  a  scries  of  dilhcult 


My  /  hwa  /  i  idmatt  has  been  asMwiatol  with  jcdmdlv 
sptmsond  cdiuafmn  VinuJur  iiritiv((\  at  (In  Offuc  nf 
hoiiomn  Opportumn  (%d  (he  Satumal  InsHtute  r»/ 
IduiatioH.  llvr  lurrent  resptfnsd^lines  mebtde  nii»tnfor 
im:  "/  striue-onrfUed  prnfeifs  ni  fli}^iir(a\  of  Stan  afid 
Sf  hf  *f »/  imanee  and  nuifum  nu  nt 


N 

questions  Do  existing  tax  structures  provide  an  appropriate  base  for 
fiscal  eqiialit>  *  lsequit>  synonymous  with  equal  dollar  cwpendUures 
tor  all  childieii  despite  difierences  in  costs,  needs,  and  district  si/e? 
Is  It  possible  to  distiibute  existnig  revenues  more  equally  or  will 
additional  revenues  be  required? 

The  ihipacl  of  the  State-based  rmaiice  retorin  njovenient  is 
gnnving.  to  dale  more  than  14  Stales  have  enacled  major  revisions  in 
their  school-finance  laws,  research  on  a  host  of  finance  issues  has 
been  initiated  b>  theTederal  Governinenl,  Slate  legislatures  involyed 
in  the  iciorm  process,  university  research  nisiitutions,  and  organi/a- 
lions  representing  State  pi^licy  making  and  educational  interests. 
Despite  increasing  interest  in  the  field,  a  vaiiety  of  issues  requires 
further  investjgatu)n.  mduding  (1)  questions  ol  education  cost 
differentials,  eiicompassmg  urban  and  rural  differences,  teacher- 
vilarv  disparities,  varied  costs  of  individuali/ed  services,  and  tradi- 
tional expendituie  disparities  between  piimary  and  secondary 
students,  (2)  the  potential  benefits  of  gieatei  State  assumption  o( 
school  .support  and  the  impact  of  such  proposals  on  local  com- 
munity control,  (3)  expenditure  dispauties  within  districts  as 
opp^tsed  to  those  which  exist  between  di>tricts,  and  (4)  the  elfects 
of  changing  tax  structures  to  rely  niore  on  peisonal^nd  corporate 
income  than  on  property  wealth.  * 

At  roughly  the  siime  time  that  the  courts  and  legislatures  have 
begun  to  locus  on  basic  issues  of  school  finance  equalization,  the 
social  and  economic  context  in  which  policy  is  being  made  has 
begun  to  change  shape.  Education  reseaich  and  evaluation  in  the 
past  lew  years  have  poked  large  holes  m  widely  held  assumptions 
that  increased  resiiurces  lead  to  increased  outcomes,  i.e.,  that  schooh 
with  more  money  will  product  student**  witR  higher  test  scores.  In 
the  lace  of  Svrratuf  and  successive  cases  which  assume  that 
eqiiah/mg  lesources  will  equah/e  outcomes,  poheymakers  are 
mcreasingly  ItKiking  at  the  oigam/ation  and  managemeni  ol  the 
schools  for  lactors  which  inllueiice  student  perfoimance. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  issues  cuiicntly  lacing  American 
public  education  is  further  compciunded  by  a  steady  downward 
iiend  in, school  enrollments,  an  accompanying  oversupply  of 
teachers,  a  huih  rate  of  inllalion,  and  a  growing  unwillingness  ol 
taxpayers  to  pass  schoohbond  issues.  Consequently,  questions  oi 
impioved  School  elliciency  and  pioductivity  are  loiemosi  m  the 
minds  ol  ^ducators  and  eduuiticui  policy  makers.  ['Apeiiditures  on 
education  l^ivc  increased  more  tlian  tenlold  i|i  the  past  two  decades 
(lioni  So''|,|||,c,n  V)o  bilhonK  and  since  M)St)  the  Iractioii  ol  (he 
t'ross  national  prodn^^t  devoted  to  education  has  risen  liom  .^.4  lix 
»b  Mil  7  percent.  While  hidiei  enfi»llmont^  and  icJention  latcs^^e 
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hccu  J  nu|or  souivC  ot  HKTCjscd  c\pcndnuros  much  ut  the  incica^* 
dernes  fiom  uktcjscJ  unif  costs  ol  education,  laiiich  caused  hv 
risnt2  icMcIicr  s.dancs  and  tuiiiic  Iviktits  and  dcvrcMsinu  pupii- 
tcachor  laliov  Ihou*  h  ht«lc  cvideucw  however,  thai  these  UKreasod 
J       expenditures  liave  inipnned  ilic  vtlectiveiicss  uJ  education.  Some  ol 
V       the  i^nv  pi»>duclivn\  in  the  educational  sector  nia>  he  atlnbutaNe  lu 
f     .t!ie  use  ol  niettkierit  pro<.csHS  ti^r  v\hkh  e^uall.v  eifective  k^s 
e\pensi\e  piiKCsses  could  he,siihstituSed.  < 

\  sVstertiatk   ippioaJi  lo  raisuiiZ  educational  pri'duvtiutv  ie- 
^^-^  vpiiies  aiJKvincni  on  the  desuxnl  tuitputs  o|  education,  adequate 
MKMhodojou'v  to  nuMMue  atki  conipjie  flk-in.  and  a  bettei  undet- 
standin'j  ot  fhe  \\.\\  in  v^hkli  student  ouUomesaikl  inputs  juteuKt. 

MI:  products  ;huI  the  fi'ekl 

Ihe  hnauvc  .ui«i  Piod»  aiviU  Duision  inatii!tuated  tesear^h  in 
tlk'w  .'ueas  at  li>.ai  v^.u  P^"f«  \H  f><«>dtMs  listed  in  tins 
pu!>hcatton  are  pjunafiK  oikuted  tov.aid  nianaiieinent  techniques 
and  pkkti^al  «*ik,uu/jli»Mi  qiksijou>.  1  iUuie  puhUwUioiK  will  cata- 
lot'ue  nev,  products  m  jhv  voadei  area  ol  tukiuce  and  pMukktivit) 
as  Uic  le^uh  ot  nmie  lecenr  leseaah  hooune  avjilahle. 


( lurenl  uoik  ni  this  area  can  he  characterized  as  lolh)WN: 

•  Developmental  service-otiented  ^chooMmance  research  prod- 
iicts  to  nUoim  education  pohcvmaking  at  both  tlie  Sute  and 
local  level; 

•  Politv  studies  ot  the  tlltemative  wavs  States  have  responded  to 
Iniaiii.e  issues  arjsniiJ  from  recent  court  decisions; 

•  \nal\ses  *>l  the  impatt  ul  sjultmg  enrollments  both  declining 
and  increasing  on  school  districts'  abilities  to  manage  re- 
sources and  organi/e  the  dehveiv  ol  educational  sei vices  iirilie 
face  ol"  nuciualing  demand^; 

•  Studies  ot' issues  faced  by  States  and  M  A\  as  ihev  considei 
competency-based  educatioik  wheie  the  con  I  erring  of  edu- 
cation credent lajs  is  based  on  skills  or  knowledge  individuals 
have  demonstrated; 

•  I  \|>l(uatii>n  of  asscssnieni  techniques  designed  to  enhance  the 
usetuhiess  of  evaluation  researJi  tindings  to  practitioners  and 
educational  decMomnakers^ 

•  Models  *»f  si^hool  distiict  oiiiani/ation  which  increase  produt- 
tnitv  b>  improving  the  eflicien».v  of  the  dehverv  of  educa- 
tional serviees. 
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A  handbook  tt>r  a  cost  I  bene  fit  analysis  oj  an 
alternative  cumcuhun 


Cost-Effectiveness  Guide  for  Administrators  is  a  handbook  designed  to  help  school 
personnel  make  curriculum  program-selection  decisions  based- on  a  consideration  of  cost  and 
effectiveness.  This  assistance  is  given  by  providing  a  process  for  gathering  information 
regarding  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  programs  and  then  making 
comparisons  among  them.  Any  ,school  personnel  involved  in  curriculum  program  selection 
would  find  the  handbook  useful. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  handbook  include:  specifying  the  curriculum  change  desired, 
specifying  general  program  selection  criteria,  identifying  curriculum  programs  thai  meet 
general  selection  criteria,  identifying  specific  selection  criteria  with  the  option  of  assigning 
relative  weights  to  the  criteria,  gathering  detailed  cost  and  effectiveness  information  on 
feasible  program  alternatives,  comparing  alternative  programs,  and  selecting  a  curriculum 
program  for  adoption  or  adaptation. 

'Ihe  product  consists  of  two  loosclcaf  notebooks.  One  for  the  project  manager  or  leader 
^of  the  curriculum  selection  jjffort  in  a  school  district  and  one  for  all  merivtcrs  of  the 
curriculum  selection  committee.  The  notebooks  are  divided  into  appro|)riate  task  units  for 
case  of  use  Kach  unit  contains  use  management  instructions,  text,  examples,  exercises  where 
needed,  and  worksheets  and/or  information?lTtHMs  for  application  of  the  procedures  taught  to 
the  district's  own  curriculum-selection  effort.  'H^^^oduct  is  designed  for  group  use,  but  it 
can  be  easilv  adapted  to  individual  use. 


SI  KJKCT  AREA 

F-\aiuation,  almmistrati\e  [jlannuig,  and  curriculum 
selection 

The  product  emphasizes  group  involvement  m  the 
svstcmatic  ci>lkxtu)n  and  analysis  of  uiformation  on 
alternative  curriculum  programs.  The  procedures  <illow 
school  district  personnel,  (  1  j  To  carefully  specify  the  criteria 
b\  which  thcv  will  select  a    best"  program  for  them, 
<2)  to  gather  detailed  c»>st  and  effectiveness  information  on 
alternative  programs,  ('3)  to  compare  and  select  ;i  program, 
and  (^)  tt»  document  the  selection  process  and  final 
program  choice 

INTKNOKI)  rSERS 

The  product  is  inlended  for  use  b\  an}  school  personnel 
inv(»lvcd  in  the  selection  of  a  curriculum  program,  (his 
includes  central  office  administrators,  Iniildmg  lewl 
administrators,  anil  teachers  ^  . 

GOAUS)  OR  in  RP()SK(S> 

I  he  goal  <«i  the  pn»ducl  is  to  help  school  districts  make 
cm  nullum  sck  ction  decisions  «>n  the  basis  of  realistic  .(^st 
and  etkctivcncs^  infntniation    I  his  is  accomplished  bv 
firoviding'users  with  a  >.vstemaMc  method  for  iiaUicring 
inforinahon.  comp.innL*  pr<»jL'ram\.  and  niakine  a* final 
pruprani  selection  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  I SF  ^ 

I  Ik-  in.ilLrial  is  \^\\  tonKuiu  d  rcquinng  no  sptcialK 
trained  m<!iMdtiat  J^r  use    I  Ik  material  is  ort»ani/ctl 


according  to  the  major  tasKs  of  a  curriculum  selection  ■ 
effort  and  shoul<J  be  used  sequentially  with  each  of  those 
tasks.  In  this  manner,  the  product  facilitates  the  group 
performance  of  the  several  tasks. 

Although  the  product  is  self-contained,  users  may  choose 
to  obtain  outside  consultation  or  help  in  their  curriculum 
selection  effort  from  the  developers.  In  addition,  the  basic 
process  employed  in  the  materials  can  be  adapted  to  other 
'decision  situations  in  a  school  district. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  series  of  checklists  is  included  in  the  product  so  that 
the  project  manager  can. monitor  each  task  in  the 
curriculum  selection  effort. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  material  takes  approximately  X  hours  to  complete.  • 
rhe  ti^tal  time  required  for  selecting  a  curriculum'  program, 
will  vary  greatly  depending  upon  the  time  it  takes  a  district 
to  gather  tl.ie  cost  and  effectiveness  information  desired  on 
each  curriculum  program  under  final  consideration. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  • 

spcciall>  trained  individuals  are  required  for  a.  district 
to  use  the  product.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  one 
person  direct  the  use  of  the  materials  in  curriculum 
selection  in  a  district    I  lie  product  is  best  used  bv  a  small 
jiroup  nither  than  an  individual  or  large  staff 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  aiid  Implementation        The  developer  has  not  received  any  reports  of  harm 

The  product  can  be  used  by  a  single  individual  or  a  associated  with  the  use  of  the  product, 

committee  of  three  to  seven  district  staff  without  any  previous  /   Steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  the  product 


training  in  curriC/Ulum  program  selection.  Districts  can 
choose  to  obtain  consultation  and  other  services  from  the 
developer.  Cost  for'different  ^services  can  be  obtained  from 
the  developer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  rational  decision nu^king 
procedures  for  use  in  selecting  curriculum  programs.  This 
emphasis  mininlizcs  the  chance  of  harm  resulring  from  use. 


excludes  social,  bias.  During  the  pilot  testing  of  the 
prototype  version,  several  RBS  staff  not  involved  directly  in 
^the  development  of  the  product  reviewed  it  for  social  bias 
using  an  NIB  rating  srale.  A  few  incidences  of^bias  were 
identified  and  are  being  corrected. 

The  pilot  test  of  the  prototype  involved  school  personnel 
of  varied  training  and  experience.  Later  formative 
evaluation  will  involve  different  school  districts  and  varied 
personnel  to 'help  verify  that  the  product  can  be 
'^generalized  and  transported.  * 


Required  Items 


Volume  I 
Volume  II 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


QuaiUit)  Needed 


Cosl  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cosl 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1  per  project  manager 
I  per  user 


To  be  announced  Consumable 
To  be  imnounccd  Consumable 


DEVELOPER/ADTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St.  ' 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

AVAILABILITY 

The  prototype  version  of  the  product  has  been 
completed  and  tested.  The  product  is  currently  being 
revised  and  will  be  available  in  spring  and  summer  to  field- 
test  sites.  Completion  of  the  final  pr^uct  is  scheduled  for 
November  1975.  Order  from: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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Ah'ost^cffcctivcncss  model  for  imessment  i\f  a  basic 
clcmcntarv  school  skills  cnnicHlinn 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  demonstrate  the  fbasibihty  of  a  crtst-effectiveness 
anal>s!s  approach  Hight  instructional  alternatives  within  three  primary  reading  programs  were 
studied  in  the  I,ouisvillc,  Kentucky.  Public  Schools,  Data  ^collected  covered  program 
description  and  implementation,  student  characteristics,  effectiveness  measures,  and  coMs. 
Program  implementation  data  were  <ised  to' adjust  effectiveness  measures.  Students  were 
grouped  using  characteristic  data.  By  dividing  the  mean  adjusted  effectiveness  measures  by 
the  per-pupil  program  costs,  a  set  of' cost-effectiveness  ratios  was  calculated  which  could  be 
used  to  compare  programs. 

The  studv  generated  information  whielj  indicates  the  possible  feasibility  of  the  approach. 
The  utilization  of  three  of  the  four  data  types  suggested  in  determining  the  cost  effecti\eness, 
of  instructional  programs  was  t.jcccssfuily  implemented.  The  utilization  of  a  fourth  type, 
implementation  data,  was  not  adequatelv  accomplished.  Therefore,  the  feasibility  of  the 
approach  was  not  completely  demonstrated.  However,  the  study  does  suggest  a  high 
likeliluunl  of  feasibility  and  has  pinpointed  areas  of  implementation  difficulties.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  results  of  this  effort,  both  negative  and  positive,  will  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
ci>st-effeetive  methodology'  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  education  practitioner. 

The  final  report  presented  the  cost-effectiveness  model  in  a  manner  which  would  permit 
direct  iniplementation  if  the  implementer  has  established  or  can  establish  a  data  base  which 
n>ileLts  and  mair^tainf;  data  on  program  design,  program  effectiveness,  and  program  costs. 


SU!UE(  T  ARKA(S) 

riic  subiect  areas  of  the  Cost-htjcctivcmws  hxhmqiic  are 
cost  effeclixeness.  curriculum  evaluation.  earl\  childhood, 
educational  jceountabilitv .  feasibilitv  st^udies.  and  reading 
development 

INTENDKI)  rSKRS  AN!)  BENKFK  lARIKS 

Although  tested  m  the  basic  skills  areas  at  the 
clemc'itarv  levcK  this  te<  hnique  can  be  utili/ed  b> 
educational  adnimistrati>rs  in  manv  curricular  and  grade 
levels,  including  higher  education 

GOAUS)  OR  Pl^RP()SK(S)  .  ^ 

The  purptisc  of  this  tcchnKjUc  is  to  prowdc 
admmistMtors  with  data  on  progrttmnuttK  opcfittions  tn  a 
format  which  assures  that  both  effectiveness  and  cost  are 
considered  m  programmatic  decisii>n making, 

PATTKRNS  OF  I'SK 

lliis  tcchnkjuc  Uvks  nut  spcLifv  a  partKular  pattern  uf 
use  It  can  l^e  used  for  routine  assessment  or  for  indepth 
analysis  of  pri>blem  situations  according  to  site  needs 

VvSSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS  / 

This  tcchniijuo  docs  not  mtriKluLC  \*diics  intti  data 
analysis  Hi»»Acur.  the  user  mav  select  a  wide  rangv  ol 
sufiNiiliarv  lci.hnk|Ucs  Um  prugiam  iIi)Lumcntatu»n  Ahkh 
nia>  tir  rua>  nut  luas  results   Ihc  utilization  i»f  this  mi«dcl 
reipiires  ailniinistratne  nnderstaiuling  of  the-  assumptions 


behind  subiect  programs  and  the  biases  in  documentation 
(eg.,  biases  in  instruments  such  as  standardized  tests)  in 
order  to  interpret  results  adec|uatel>. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Great  variation  in  time  requirements  for  the  application 
of  this  technique  will  result  from  variables  such  as  scope  of 
desired  cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  the  locally  available 
research  and  evaluation  resources.  Potential  cost  savings 
through  the  use  of  this  technique  well  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  execution, 

IMPI.EMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Where  an  experienced  research/evaluation  staff  resource' 
exists,  impk mentation  of  this  ini>del  should  be  relativcK 
simple. 

! 

MIATERIALS  AN!)  EQUIPMENT 

Where  subsidiary  evaluation  data  exist,  this  model  can  be 
applied  at  minimal  expense.  Liual  eonditK)ns  will  determine 
final  costs. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

I  he  resiilts  of  the  Nil*  study  suggest  that  considerable 
value  exists  in  this  model.  As  in  anv  reseaich/evaluatitni 
nu)dcl,  the  final  qua! it \  or  benefit  of  the  iikkIcI  depends 
upon  the  quality  i»f  ilata  in|nits  anil  the  *ippri>pri<itehLss  i)f 
the  interpretatum  ol  the  data  luitputs.  facti>fs  which  iainu»t 
be  controlled  bv  ihis  nuulel  / 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR.' 

» 

Roy  H-  Forbes  ^ 

Louisville  Urban  Education  Center 

675  River  City  Mall  '  \ 

i.ouisvillc^  Ky.  402(i2'; ' 

AVAILABILITY 

.Order  Nc.  FD  73i2  501,  SO  76  (iiiictoliche),  $1.95 
(p.iper),  adO  S'l  IS  (postiiiic)  Oulcr  fr- ni 
KRIC  DoouriHiil  Rc|'Kuluclion  Sci  .i  . 
PO.  Bo\  '* 
Arlington.  Va      :  Id 


INFORMATION  CI  RRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975  ■ 
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Mi  iltoih  lo  pirn  (iffd  implcinait  clunii^c  hi  a  sdiaol 


I'lus' 43(vpai:e  handbook  is  a  guide  li)r  syhool  consultants,  adniinistratDrs,  team  leaders, 
supers ist)rs.  et)unsek)rs.  and  i>sycht)K)gists  who  plan  and  implement  organizational  change  m 
their  slIuh)Is.  It  presents  organization  de\eK)pmeiit  strategies,  designs,  and  technit|ues  iiulcpth, 
*nul  specifies  tl?eir  pr<ictieal  applicatu)n  It  is  a  reference  tool  ami  a  guide  to  consultative 
action    The  t)rganizatit)n  development  strateg\  takes  intact  s\stems  (the  organization  as  a 
\\h.*-.L;  or  subsystems  (intact  work  groups)  as  targets  for  change,  rather  than  taking  the 
individual  as  target    The  strateg)  brings  each  member  of  the  system  activel)  into  the 
assessment,  diagnosis,  and  transl\)rmalK)n  o{  the  organization. 

The  Ci)re  chapters  treat  critical  features/ of  t)rganizational  life*.  Communicalion  processes, 
et^al  setting.  \vt)r}ving  with  t)rganizatK)nal  conhiet.  effective  meetings,  solving  proj^lems.  and 
making  deLisit)ns  I  ath  t)f  thesv;  chapters  sets  fi)rth  theorv.  skills  needed,  exercises  to  develop 
these  skills,  and  procedures  to  facilitate  that  aspect  of  organizational  life.  I*ach  chapter 
presents  at  least  t^ie  sample  micrt)design  for  i)rganizational  training  ami  excerpts  from 
selected  reathngs    I  he- h«mdbiH)k  aisi)  Contains  sections  on  the  tiesign  of  training  interventions 
and  both  the  formative  and  summative  evaluatit)Ms  oi  oiganization  development  interventions. 


SI  IUK(T  ARK  VuS)  . 

I  he  Ihuhlhtnik  of  Of  iiufiuun'^n  Ih  i  { Itfpnuni  m  Sifumh 
disvjissts  orLMni/.itittn.tl  tikiirv,  organ i/atum  dc ^eltipment 
tethnologv,  training  program  tiesign  .iiid  tv.du.amn,  data^\^ 
t'jthering  ami  pritblom  solving 

iNTKNDKI)  ISIIRS  AM)  BKNKFICI AKIKS 

I  his  lianili>tHik  IS  primarilv  designetl  ft>r  u^e  bv 
ofgaiii/citionai  «.onsultai>ts  atkl  spct.Kihs(\  U>i»th  mtcruat  .tiut 
c\t(.riial  to  tiK  <.du^atii>nal  i^r^anizatioii  k  ttihumi^tratMrs. 
ttain  kaders.  sufKrvisors.  <.i>uiis<. Itus,  [)s)t lu>logists.  ami 
gitntps  id  ttathtfs         are  iiivtdved  m  plaiUKtl  t  hanj.k  in 
NcluH*!  organi/*itioM  t>r  \vho  want  (o  improve  their 
i^r)L:ani/atu»i)\  <.fie<.ti\i.ness  Stttuidaiilv.  it  <.aa  alsti  be 
ust.ful  to  f>roi«.ssors  tuui  stutknts  m  tdu<.alu»n.  tdikalion<il 
atliniaistraliofK  aiul  t.du«.atu»nal        hi>K»^'\ .  re^wir^h  *inil 
iknclopmcijt  ^outers        UKatu>n.  and  legunial 
l.dn)iati>ries 

I  he  primary  bciKlj^LUles  are  school  bt>ards,  sthotd 
th^Ukl  admimstratt»rs  InjiKlin^  atlnunistratiu  stalls, 
MltKatM>nal  plamiuu'  teams  and  ttnuniitttcs.  tdu<.atioiial 
,*  ti^ai  hiirj  J  Ivams,  tiK  ».ntire  ^talK  u|  sthot^ls,  aiul  iirtuips  ol 
paKiits  and  students  that  aie  iHt!aiu/ed  !i>r  un'oKenunt  in 
their  Si^hnni  ♦ 

(SI  Ok  PI  RPosi-iS) 

I  he  e«»als  aK  to  pr<^Mdo  both  a  lhe(uv  <nul  a 
rmUiodoloLn  tor^hinge  agents  and  others  ^Uio  v.ant*to 
im[>ro\c  iheir  «»ri!ani/ ational  eMectivcness  Spe^-ihc  gmds  arc 
fl>  jo  acquaint  the  leaders  with  impt>rMnt  <.t.ncepts  aihl 
dinjensioiis  of  oiLi<inizatioii<tt  ttuKiionuig.  il>  ^>  tctich  skdN 
and  phKcdurcs  that  \\\\\  enable  si  ho<jt  personnel  !o, 
Hkrcasc  the  cJleitucmss  o|  groups  an<Kor^Miii/ati<»iis  bv 
HnpioMnt'  thLTi  tuikfi«»nine  on  the'^e  ilinienaon>,  and  tn 
proudc  th^  si^huoi  [KrsoiiiKl  ^vilh  the  ItHils  lor  oaluatinj 
A  hat  Uie\  arc  iloiiig  ,  ^  A  j 


PATTKRNS  OF  USK 

The  handbtH)k  prt)vides  the  raw  materials  from  which 
specific  irrtgrventit)ns  inav  be/lesigned  *md  implemented,  in 
a^variet)  of  settings  I'or  maximum  effectiveness,  the  gri)up 
ox  organization  desiring  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
^organizational  development  should  be  prepared  ti>  commit 
a  ctinside ruble  anu)Uiit  of  time  to  the  [)rocess.  Maji)r 
structural  change  within  an  <)rganization  takes  Mt  least  I 
academic  \c'ar  of  organizatitmal  dc vdopment  consultation. 
During  thiN  period,  the  staff  should  be  read\  to  set  aijide 
blocks  of  time,  ranging  fr<)in  a  minimum  of  2  or  3  days  to 
a  UKiximum  of  2  weeks  (usuall\  during  the  silmmer).  Hie} 
shoukPbe  prepared  tt),  set  aside  2-  ox  3Hfa\  periods  two  or 
four  times  during  the  \ear.  1he\  shouKI,  expect  to 
supplement  this  with  perit)dic  meetings  with  coiisulta^its 
during  their  regular  Uieetiui;  times,  evening  hours,  or  during 
planning  periods  throughout  the  year 

In  terms  of  hours,  it  takes  apprt)ximately  160  hours  of 
staff  time.  4()-iS()  before  scht^ol  opens,  and  XO  spread  over 
the  school  vear  Smaller  tii  le  ct)mmitments  arc  necessary 
in  situ<itions  in  which  the  [  *imar\  target  is  less  than  major 
structural  change  in  the  oiganizatii)n.  'Hie  described 
technitjUi-s  ean  1>c  useil  for.ti  group's  self-renewal  or 
planping  sessions  or  to,  deal  with  specific  issues  or  areMs^t)f 
confiict  that  arc  affecting  the  gri)up  at  a  specific  time,  for 
these  tvpes  ol  interventitins.  I  to  ^  ilavs  and  a  follow  up 
meeting  of  ^  ox  2  ht)Urs'm;i\  be  sulficient 

I  he  subjeet  auMs  are  set  forth  in  .i  rceominended 
seijuenee  for  ovcudl  tiaming  Howe\ei.  this  is  to  be 
regal ileil  as  llexible  tuul  subiect  ti)  redesign  in  respt)nse'  to 
the  iKcils  ol  each  situation 

ASSKSSMKN'I  l>R()\  ISIONS 

I  here  has  been  ni>  svstematk  ass,.ssnknt  cd  presumeil 
clkt.ts  ol  the  hanilbook  itstll   liistctiil.  it  pnnides  users 
vMth  numerous  "mstrumenls  "  In  whah  thev  can  assess  the 
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cfficacv  nf  their  own  work  If  ori»;uii/iUional  spccialisLs  finil 
their  work  effective  when  using  the  handbook  anil  the 
assessment  methods  it  suggests,  this  is  evulenee  that /it  is 
effective  rnfortunatel>.  there  is  no  systematic  hst  of  users 
who  have  assessed  their  work  and  found  it  effective    I  he 
sales  records  are  evidence  enough  -  the  sales  have  gone  up 
in  evcrv     month  period  srncc  publication  in  W2 

I'ffectiveness  of  the  training  can  ho  alSsessed  h\  the 
participants  i\\  the  training  and  bv  the  outcome  of  their 
actions  Questionnaires  can  be  administered  in  a  pretest 
and  posttest  fashion  which  assess  the  group *s  or 
organization's  norms  tor  communication,  influence, 
collaboration,  quahtv  of  [uectings,  satistaetion  with  job,  and 
other' variables  In  addition,  the*  effectiveness  can  he 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  actions  carried  out  b)  members 
of  the  group  such  as  solutions  to  problems,  decisions  that 
are  implemented,  or  structur»'d  changes  within  the 
organization 


TIMK  RKQI  IRKMKNTS 

lu  facilitate  major  structural  change  iii  the  organization,  . 

1  vcar  of  ()D  consultation  is  essential.  A  recent  analysis  ot\ 
data  from  one  of  the  projects  indicated  that  2  vcars  nia\ 
be  essential  for  sj^hool wide  structuial  changes.  During 

the  training  pefiod,  two  to  four*time  periods  ranging  from 

2  or  ^  davs  to  2  weeks  are  required.  In  addition,  these  are 
suppleiiic-nted  vvitli  periodic  meetings  ^vith  the  coasultttnt 

1  or  other  purposcN  such  tis  a  team  s  scll-reiieWtd,  planning 
session,  or  training  in  specifu  skills,  a  time  conimitment  of 

2  or  ^  davs  is  advisable 

<  I 


IMPLKMKNTATION  PROCKDURKS 

r.ffective  organizational  development  has  certain 
prereipiisitcs.  I'irst,  a  competent  01)  specialist  who  is 
sensitive  to  individual, 'group,  and  organizational  dynamics 
is  needed.  This  person  may  be  from  inside  or  outside  of 
the  organization.  Second,  the,  organization  must  .be  llcxiblc 
enough  to  temporarily  rearrange  scheduling  and  staffing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  training  and  inefcased  planning.  There 
arc  several  other  criteria  that  sccpi  to  indicate  a 
"readiness"  in  an  organization  for  OD  training.  "I  hcse 
criteria  arc:  ( I )  A  degree  of  openness  already  existing  in 
the  organization,  (2)  a  degree  of  collaboration  already 
existing  in  the  organization,  and  (3)  a  degree  of 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  project.  To  assess  these 
criteria,  the  implemcvntation  process  calls  for  an 
oiganizational  diagnosis,  usually  through  interviews  or 
M|Ucstionnaircs,  prior  to  the  training. 

A,S,SURANrKS  AND  CLAIMS 

When  adecpiate  consideration  has  been  given  Uv  the 
schools  readiness,  diagjiosis,  and  preparation,  the  • 
technolog)  presented  in  the  handbook  will  not  affect  users 
ncgativcl)  nor  perpetuate  i;ocial  biases.  In  fact,  this  type  of 
organiztitional  development  usually  reduces  the  effects  of 
M)cial'  pKcjudicc,  l)ccau,se  it  teaches  people  how  to  make 
use  of  personal  resources,  make  decisions  and  to  take  . 
action  wherever  needed  in'^the  organization,  instead  of 
relying  solely  on  traditional  means  which  often  support 
social  distance  »ind  prejudice  Research  indicates  that  the 
technology  is  replicabic  and  transportable  within  the 
populations  studied.  ^ 
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MATEHIALvS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


kciiuircd  lie  Ills 


HamihiUfk  of  {)rKiini:aUon  Ocxelopmait  in  I  per  change  agent  or 
^'^^''''^\  consultant 


("osi  ()or  Uciu  in 

Dollars 

-   . 

X2  50 


'  RcplaccniLMU  Rale 
and  C\>sl 


Source  .if  Differciil 
from  I)i*ilribuu)r 

;Mavficld  PublLshini! 


.  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Program  on  Strategies  of  Organizational  Change 
Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management 
ljn|versity  of  Oregon 
•pugcnc,  Oreg.  97401 

^    Richard  A.  Schmuck,  Philip  J.  RunkeX  Co-Directors 
Richard  A.  Schmuck,  Author 
Philip  J.  Ruukel,  Author 
Steven  L  Saturen,  Author 
Ronald  T.  Mortell,  Author 
C»  Brooklyn  Dcrr,  Author  , 

AVAILABILITY  "  ,  . 

The  Handbook  of  Organization  Development  in  Schools 
is  available  from: 

Mayfield  Publishing 
"   285  Harhiltdn  Ave. 

Palo  Alto?  Calir  9430 1  ^ 
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HOW  TO  INVENTORY 
ORGANIZATIONAL  NEEDS 


1  Ji\ai\\ion  of  nnplcmvutiuiou  of  who)^!  iuifm^vcmetu 
tfnpU  nnntinii  <///</  cuiltuttini:  f)r<\i^hifti\ 


How  lo  iHM'iUon  ()riiiuit:ano)ial  Seeds  guides  scluuil  superinteiulcnts  iuul  other  top  lcNCl 
administrators  in  systematically  examining  their  procedures  for  bringing  ahout  school 
impr(U??nients  School  improvement  is  a  com  plicated  process  that  demands  careful 
cxannnation  and  planning.  I  he  product  helps  administrators  develop  not  only  a  common 
understanding, ahout  the  position  of  the  school  system  on  school  miprovcment  and  the 
specific  directions  the  school  s\stem  can  take  to  hring  it  ahout*  hut  also  a  basis  for  ^ 
determining  the  resources  necessarv,  *  ^ 

I  hc  prt)duet  iocus^cs  on  the  four  school  impro\einent  activities  of  setting  goals,  selecting 
curriLulum  programs,  impleinviiting  programs,  and  evaluating  programs.  An  inventory 
booklet,  consisting  of  a  cpicstionnairc,  a  description  of  the  school  in\pro\emehr  process,  and 
<in  interpretation  of  the  questionnaire,  guides  users  in  examiniiig  their  capahilits  iri  each  ari^i. 
[he  prtulnct  contains  wtirksheets  and  directions  for  use.  * 

Phe  Mncnt(ir>  can  be  used  in  either  an  indi\idual  or  group  setting,  although  thcMatter  is  y 
preferred  l.ach  member  of  the  planning  group  individuallv  complete^  the  inventors   Next,  a 
eicrk  antdv/cs  and  summari/es  group  responses  and  gises  the  summaries  io  the  members  of 
the  gr^iup  Tsers  then  come  together  in  a  meeting  to  discuss  their  answers  and  the 
i' implications  of  the  results  tor  increasing  the  schools  capabilitj  tor  impro\ement. 


SI  lUVn  ARKA(S) 

I  his  in\entt»rv  focuses  on  planning  and  admmistraiKUi 
rills  product  emphasizes  the  self  exanjination  of  a  seluud 
district  s  capahilitv  or  procedures       bringing  abiuit 
inipro^LniciUs  in  LurriLulum  an^f  instruLtion  Major  topiLS 
Loverci!  arc  (  1  i  Setting  goals,  (2)  selecting  eujriculum 
programs.       unplementing  pri^grams,  and  (4)  e\aluatin*g 
programs 

INTKNDKI)  rSERS  AND  liKNKFK  IARIF:.S 

The  product  has  been  designed  (or  use  bN  schocd 
superintendents  and  other  district  or  central  office 
administrators 

(;()AI.(S)  or  Pl'RPOSKlS) 

Ihc  go^d  of  this  product  is  tn  help  school  district 
superintendents  and  other  top  le\el  administrators  examine 
their  dcci^uinniaking  prt^ccsses  related  tt^  curricular  change 
and  improvement  Vpon  completion  of  the  product,  school 
administrators  adl  h*ivc   (  1  )  A  realistic  assessment  ot  the 
capabilities  of  their  sthool  district  to  initiate  change.  t2)  a 
hstnjg  o\  priorities  fot  impr<i\ing  their  capahihties.  and  (  ^) 
an  uifdcrstanding  of  the  resources  needed  to  implement  a 
\ch<u»l  impro\enient  program 

P  \TTKR-NS  OF  rSK  • 

/  I  he  prtuluct  is  sell  cont«iined  and  requires  no  spccialK 
trained  indi\idual  for  its  use  It  can  be  used  b\  an 
MuliMdual  wcirking  alone  or  In  a  planning  grtuip  In  a 
grou|^  setting,  a  comnnttee  o[  \}o  more  than  seven  mciubLrs 
IS  recommended  A  gr^nip  kadci,  the  superintendent,  or 
someone  designateil  b\  the  superintendent  organizes  and 

RLC  . 


I06S 


conducts  the  niectiyg,  I'articipants  prepare  for  the  meeting 
individuallv,  going  through  the  materials  at  their  own  pace. 
.  riicv  complete  the  questionnaire.^  interpret  it,  and  examjne 
Its  results.  Then,  as  a  group  they  discuss  results, 
conclusions,  implications,  and  possible  courses  of  :>ctit\n  A 
clerk  ma\  be  used  to  tall\  and  sumnufrize  the  results  and 
distribute  them  to  participants  before  the  meeting 

ASSK.SSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

The  product  contains  aletailed  ii\structions  for  use  by  the 
district/ 

VlMK  RKQl'IRKMKNTS  . 

I  hc  materials  can  be  completed  in  apprtiximatclN  2 
hours.  The  gr<uip  discjiission  session  ma\  take  3  or  4  hours. 

J   IMIM;KMKNTATION  PR()(  KDURKS 

No  specially  trained  individual  is  required  to  use  the 
product  Ihe  formation  of  the  planning  committee  and  the 
appointnuint  of  a  group  leader'arc  recommended 

Sunimnr/  Cost  Inforinntion 

Since  the  product  is  still  under  development,  no  price 
has  been  tjNcd  (*urrent  usage  is  restricted' to  ticld  test 
sites  ^  ^ 

•  ^ 

!*ersonnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

'     The  product  can  he  ^sed  bv  a  Miigle  administrator  or 
•>null  administrative  tc<»<j5|^  (\»nsultation  and  other  services 
are  available  from  the  devclt»pcr  at  \arii<lis  ci^sts, 

i  '  / 
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ASSURAN(  KS  AND  C  LAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  aclniinistration  sclt'- 
assessment  of  a. district's  capahilit\/proccdures  to  being 
about  change.  This  emphasis  niininii/cs  the  chance  of  harm 
resulting  from  use  The  developer  has  not  received  any 
reports  of  harnf^ssoeiated  with  the  use  of  the  product. 

The  narure  of  a  content  of  the  product  tends  to  , 


mininii/c  the  chance  of  social  bias.  Although  carlv  product 
formative  evaluation  activities  have  not  addressed  this  issfie, 
later  product  evaluation  will. 

The  pilot  test  of  the  prototype  involved  school  personnel 
of  varied  training  and  experience.  l,atcr  formative 
esaluation  will  involve  diJpFercnl  school  districts  and  varied 
personnel  to  help  vcrif>  Mhc  gcncrali/ation  of  rcsidts  and 
transportability. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ruiuifcil  ltcin>  gu.inutv  Needed 


/Am  lo  ln\eutor\  ()ri'(mt:aiion<il  \W(I\       I  set  per  planning 


Rcpl.Kcincnt  R.Uc 
(\»nsiuuablo 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

AVAILABILITY 

*    The  prototype^ersion  of  this  product  has  been 
coiinpletcd  and  tested.  The  product  i$  currently  being 
revised  and  will  bc^  available  in  spring,  and  sumnfter  ,1975  to 
field-test  sites.  Completion  of  the  ^finaPprodutt  is  scheduled  t 
for  November  1975.  It  will  be  distributed  by:^ 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St.  "  .  ; 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  19103  , 


INFORMATION  CT  RRKNT  AS  OK-  MARCH  1975 
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PLANNINCi  ^'HOGMAM  IMPU  MF  N  T  A  T  tOM 
A  PHOCLSS  GUI[)L 


n  iU  i  i  hpim; pr  ^i^nwi  impknu  nutfii  m  plum 


I  he  PUinnoiii'  rkiiirofn  hnpU*ttu*nt(Uion  iiint  is  a  IN-pago  handbook  that  outlines  the 
ti.  .|oi  tasks  to  be  eDiisidered  when  developing  program  iinplcnientation  phins.  Particidar 
<\'ntion  IS  >ji\on  to  the,  details  which  need  attention  alter  a  spccitlc  program  has  been 

e.i    The  text  emphasi/cs  that  the  planning  process  proposed  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of 
'  ^  the  task  might  be  approached  The  unit  should  be  used  as  a  guide  to^houghttul 
!  /vf  »u»t  as  a  boDkr'ot;  rules.  I  he  unit  assunies  that  (a)  planning  to  impreincnt  a 

*        '  v'foup  pri)cess"that  should  involve  those  who  will  have  responsibility  Tor  actual 

unp.c       nu>'i  m  making  the  decisions  about  the  programs,  (b)  these  staff  members  already 
ha.c  h>e  capabihtv  t\)r  performance  of  the  necessary  phuming  tasks  wjth  only  the  direction 
provided  b>  general  guidelines,  and  ic)  the  specific  program  to  be  unplemented  has  alreadv 
been  chosen  to  meet  a  pressing  problem  laced  b>  a  school. 

The  unit  consists  i)f  the  following  major  parts.  Section  I,  ixii  introduj^tion  describing  the 
use  of  the  unit,  the  approach  taken,  tl^e  assumption!,  upon  which  tjie  unit  is  based/ and  the 
iioals  iif  the  unit,  section  IL  the  major  tasks  of  planning,  section  UK  Suggested  procedures  for 
school  planners  using  the  ynit.  ami  section  l\\  a  more  detailed  description  of  eaclf  major 
ta>k  uuthncd'in  section  II 

All  appendix  sets  lorth  the  crucial  features  i)f  the  design  of  an  instructional  program  in 
experience  l)ased  c.ireer  education  which  can  be  used  as  / basis  for  program  implementation 
nt  U'.eis  i)f  the  unit  have  not  cliosen  a  particular  program  U>  meet  an  identified  need),  I  wo 
other  shi)rt  appendixes  dcseribe  the  use  of  task  worksheets  and>  provide  a  glossary  of  , 
teuns  used  iiv^he  uliit   AdditionalK,  there  is  a  compiehensive  bibliography  that  includes 
references  to  publications  and  otiier  kinds  of  training  matv;rials  that  might  be  useful  in  staff 
training  ^ 


SriUlK  T  \RK\(S) 

Instructional  planning  am!  mtjufgement  in\i)|\es  the 
establishment  of  mstructmnal  program  purposes,  the  design 
*uul  implenientatKin  of  programs,  and  the  evaluation  ol 
mstriiciional  programs   I  his  unit  is  directed  to  the  second 
i>f  these  three  tireas  It  emphasizes  lamiliaritv  witirand  use 
of  particular  kinds  oT~pr ore sse«.  in  a^^ystcwatic  wav 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  Jil':\KFIC[AR^KS 

Ihc  una  Is  designed  lor  school  peisoniicl.  i.l  .  building  , 
pruKipals.  dc*parin>cnt  heads.  Jjstrjd  Lurriculum  spcLiahsts. 
and  ciasvfuuni  cichtiN  dtrectls  eoneerned  with  piiUimng^ 
(or  the  uitroduvtion  of  a  whoscn  or  developed  uist^ut ttonal 
program  in  cIas>roon»N    The  unit  will  prove  ini»si  useful  to 
stalf  members  dravvn  tVom  a  single  sehooK  i»r  ^/oup  of 
/s».hools.  whii  are  KiLcd  with  a  uonimon  instru<ftionai 
problem  It  niav  also  be  useful  lo  groups  eompnsed  ot  \iafl 
fri»m  different  s^^hooK  or  districts,  as  in  university  gr<iduate 
c*»urses  or  interdistrict  workshops,  althougli  this  is  likclv  to 
result  in  a  M»meuhat  ardficiaj  use  ot  the  maten  d 

GOALlS)  OR  Fl  RPOSK(S> 

I  he  unit  is  designed  ic  assist  users  to  become  more 
effective  planners  and  managers  of  their  oun  progr<ims 
Ihc  unit  helps  the  st.»tl   <  h  lo  prepare  iinplcinciitation 
plan,  lor  prcv.u.uNl\  4k^igIKd       NclccTed  ptv^giamN  ut  an 

40 


existing  sclvool  system.  (2)  to  improve  existing  - 
implementation  plans  and  practices  through  group 
participation  and  contingency  planning.  (3)  to  reduce  the 
failure  rate  of  new  programs  and  lessen  the  need  for 
expensive,  long-term  pilot  projects,  and  (4)  to  propane 
plans  that  contain  sufficient  informatiC)n  for  budgeting, 

PATTF^NS  OF  USE 

The  <ieveK^pers  recommend  that  the  unit  be  used  in  a 
self  Londueted.  group,  inserviec  training  program,  A  group 
Ictuicr  IS  scleeted  from  the  members  \o  serve  *is  *i  guiile 
and  assistant  Participants  are  divided  into!  groups  of  five  to 
eight  persons  wju)  work 'through  the  unit  ui  six  sessions  of 
about  3  hours  eaeh    I  here  will  be  eonsiderable, variation  in 
the  time  requirements  from  one  situatum  to  another, 
d.^pending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  group  and  the 
a^ni>unt  of  effort  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  prior  steps 
ot^  program  planning  Individuals  who  want  to  train 
ihemseUes  tan  simply  rc*ul  the  material  or  work  through  a 
pri>gram  with  two  or  three  other  peo[>le.  although  the 
group  setting  is  strongK  reeommCrnded   lloVvever  ihe'unit  is 
uscil,  the  sequence  ot  ch.ipters  must  be  followed 

VSSKSSMKVr  PROVI.SION.S 

I  valuatioli  ot  each  otlier\ vuuliv idual  perlormantes  is 
kUhk  hv.tCam  UKMubers   At  tlie  eiul  ol  each  session  there 
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IS  a  hricY  discussion  evaluating  tlie  session  in  which  the 
individual  is  urged  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent.  ^ 

riMK  REQUIREMENTS 

An  actual  implementation  plan  could  be  developed  using 
the  unit  III  six  sessions  of  about  3  hours  each.  ,ThJre  will 
be  considerable  variation  in  the  tinie'requwements  from 
one  situation  to  another,  depending  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  -group  and  the  amount  of  effort  that  has  been  ' 
^evoted  to  the  prior  sti^ps  of  program  planning. 

IM PlvEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  unit  does  not  require  an\  special  materials  or 
equipment  for  its  use  Scheduling  reqyireiVienls  will  be 
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contingent  on  the  needs  of  t^he  particular  group  working' 
with  the  unit.  There  is  no  separate  set  of  materials 
intended  for  the  coordinator  or  leader. 

MATERIALS  AND'  EQUIPMENT 

The^:oordinator  and  «ach  member  of  the  group  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  guide^  Its  price  is  $5. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIM^ 

»»■ 

^  A  careful  reading  of  the  guide  does  not  reveal  any 
j'social,  ethnic,  or  sexual  stereotyping.  The  extensive  review, 
^prototype  testing^  and  revision^'processes  of  the  guide, 
indicate  that  it  is  easily  replicable  and  trans'portable. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^  - 

Far  West  Laboratory^  for  Edurationai  Research  and 

Development  '  *^  ^ 

1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco^  Calif.  94103 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

^  4 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  guide  is  available 
from  the  developer/author.  Further  dissemination  of  the 
guide  is  contingent  on  more  field  testing! 
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ATTENDANCE  MONiTDRING  SYSTEM  (AMS) 


r 


I  kI  H'umaiieil  c  *  ^mpiiur  s\  su  //?  m  ptcpaiv  daily  and 
i  itmalanrc  att^ndafu  k-  rcpims 


AiicndaniC  Womwwyi  Swicm  (AMS)  is  a  aniiplctc  c,)ni|>utLT  xsystLMii  with  clocunicntation 
and  pn^grani  listings  designee!'  for  an  IBM  I  130  Computing  System  When  the  AMS  is 
impleniehtecl  in  a  sehtu)!  it  provulcs  dailv  attendance  and  hite  lh>ts  that  give  cumuhitive  days* 
ahsent  aifd  hrte,  nuwithl\  and  other  suniniar\  data  b\  homeroom,  and  an  updated  attendance 
data  file  "  ^ 

AMS  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  interrelated  |)rograms  which  access  a. common  data  tile. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  programs  are  given  ^in  the  "Patterns  o{  l\e"  section. 


SI  BJFXT  \RKA(S)     -  , 

Studi  nt  attendance  at  the  school  and  elassriuwii  le\el  is 
the  subject  area  of  this  project 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Sehtiol  administrators  are  tlie  users  Allcndamc 
\fofu(ifrifii:  S^wiafi  iAMS*  Its  use  .dlows  them  ti^  idejitih 
ahscnLC  prt^hiemv  aiul  to  jnoniti^r  changes  that  ma\Aiccur 
due  to  LorreLti\e  efft^rts   In  the  development  of  AMS.  the 
school Vstudenrs  benefited  b\  being  heaviK  in\(*I\ed-m  the 

•  ^  tla\~t(>Hlav  ttperation  of  the  svstem    The  students 

•  participatcii  as  part  of  their  training  in  ctnnputcr  usage 

GOALiS)  OR  PI  RPOSE(S) 

The  gtMl  is  to  provide  schools  \uth  a  method  io  measure 
their  attendance  jU(d)lcnis  and  monitor  jirogre^s  ttuv.ird 
im|>rovement  \  '  ^ 

Va  n  ERNvS.  OK  I  SE 

AMS  must  be  unpleniented  as  a  complete  unit  as  snclled 
out  b\  the  users  handbook   B'riefh,  the  programs  are  as 

ATINI     i«iitiah/es  all  data  ftles^'and  assigns  each  student 
a  unKjue  locnUllLation  number  based  on  grade  .ind 
htMncrtu>m  to  be  used^  m  tdl  substj^juent  n)mj)uter  j)ri>gr.ims 
and  builds  a  calendar  fik    \BPSI  *  r,cads  student  eards  \or 
eaeh  jKrstin  absi^nt»  j)osts  the  students  absent  (or  i\ui  da\, 
anil  increments  the  particular  nuuith  and  \earttwdate 
absent  totals  by  one  A  I  RI  N  ^^eads  suident  ea/d^  for  each 
,   perstui  late»ipi»sts  the  students  late  for  that  da_\.  and  / 
inLreiiients  the  j)artK'ular  nuuUh  and  sear  to-date  late  t(itals 
b\  one,  prints  a  tlaiK  attentlance  report  listing  all  absent  ^ 
and  tard\  student^  for  the  da>  ahuig  with  their  \ear  Ui-datti 
totals  for  absence  and  tardiness,  and  prints  percentages  of 
s^^udents  absent  anil  taidv   MAINF  -disk  maintenance 
program  v^hich  deletes  ami  or  changes  an\  existing \tuden( 
ren^rd,  also  adds  new  suulcnis  to  the  proper  file  LS  11  I 
lists  an\  spei.irKd  number  of  records  m  nn\r specified  file 
(all  existing  permanent  t*iles  can  be  listed)  KDPR T  prints 
or  p'.inches  atte;ulanceNJata  for  an\  month  in  the  school 
\ear»  ulso  prints  or  puiK  he^  siudi  nts  absent  or  late  nuue 
than  \  percent  »»t  time  Rl'IR    subroutine  whieb  finds  the 
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\alue  of  an  attendance  da\  for  a  j)articular  student;  the 
routine  does  not  change  an\  valui  in  the  attendance  record 
and  IS  used  in  ABPSI  and'ATRUN.  PACK—subroufine 
/  which  stores  approj)riate  attendance  data  in  the  ^attendance 
,  \L'ctor  and  also  increments  the  accumulator  values  by  one; 
.  used  in  ABPST,  ATRUN,  and  MAINT.  UNDO-^subroutine 
which  resets  the  value  of  the  attendance  vector  to  zero  f(5r 
,  the  cla\ '^specified  by  \DA)i  and  subtracts  one  (ntm  the 
year-to-date  totals  PUCK -^subroutine  which  tests  t\)r 
entering  of  legitimate  fik^  number,  used  in  all  the 
lUendance  programs.  '  " 


ASSKSSMENT  PROVLSIONS 


5 


AMS  has  no  formal  provisions;  schools  would  assess  on  * 
the  basis  of  their  informational  needs.  " 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  .  * 

AMS  would  require  a  ful!^  year's  use  to  identifv  long-term 
absenteeism  problems,  patterns,  and  changes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Special  equipment  and  facilities— IBM  1130  Computing* 
S\stenK  either  access  to  or  on  premises.  ^ 
Special  ser\ lees— computer  programs  specialist.  ^ 
Special  user  et)nsidcMtions  -  usei  s  Wi)uW  ne'ed  io  be 
highK  inoti\ated  to  take  the  time  and  triuible  to  implement 
AM3  Schools  with  major  attendance  problems  sh<)uld  be 
so  motivated;  others  would  * 

Personnel  Required. 

Ci)mputer  specialist-  ma\  be 'teacher  iinoKed  in 
pnigraniing  or  a  computer  instruett)r 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assunance  of  Ifariiilcssness'^  «       "  * 

Ihere  is  no  evidence  io  suggest  that  tjie  prt)duet  wt)uld 
iiuluce  physical.  psNchologiccd.  stiLKiU^giccd,  or  other  harn^ 

Vss)irance  of  Social  Fairness 

The  product  in  uo  wav  discriminates  in  sexual  i^r  M^cial 
dimensions 
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n  '     .  .  ^ 

^  As.surancc$  of  Repficability  or  Transportability  C]aim.H^ 

This  cannot  be  assured.  The  product  does  work  without         The  AMS  is  being  eftectively  used  in  one  urban  high 

direct  control  of  the  developer,  bat  the  onlj 'installation  school  to  monitor  student  attendance.  It  provides  a  more 

has  been  in  a  school  where  the  developer  has  control  It  is  accurate  monitoring  than  the  previous  paper  s>*stem  used 

felt  that  a  school  with  computer  ucess  could  replicate  the  by  the.  school.  No  other  claim  can  be  made  un^il 

AMS  bv,  following  the  user's  manual,  but  information  on  'replication  is  conducted.  ' 
replications  is  lacking,          .  •  ^  « 


IBM  J  130  Compuicr  or  access 
User  s  manual' 


MATERIAL.^  AND  EQUIPMENT 

•QiLintUv  Needed*  Cosi  per  Iicm  in 

/ 

1        ♦     ^  5  00     \^  Rcusahlc 


Kcpiacemcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  \^  Different 
frony  Distributor 


/ 


developer7auth6r: 

Center  for  Social  Oigan  taction  of  Schools 
Johns  Hopkins  Universilty  <  y 
3505  North  Charlcs"^Sl.  ^  * 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218 

Nancy  Kafwei^  Project  Director 
Stephanie  Freeman,  Assistant  D]recto.r 

AVAILABILITY 

The  AMS  User's  Manual  is  available  from: 
Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools 
,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
^  3505  North,  Charles  Si.        '  ' 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218 
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SYSTEM  APPROALH  FDR  tLMJf,A1K)N  (SAFL) 


I  compel  Oh' V'buscd  histntctkmal  svstem  which  provides 

materials  for  SO  hours  of  workshops  in  sumdated 
pfohlcm  s^i|vifl^^  through  svston  amdysis  and  synthesis 


Swtem  Approach  for  Education  (SAFR)  is  a  compctcncy-basccl  instnictioriiil  system  which 
provides  all  niajV^ials  and  procedures  for  conducting  36  hours  of  training.  Organized  ^into  20 
instructional  sequences  or  units,  it  is  conducted  as  an  inservicc  Workshop  or  pres^^^rvicc 
course,  ('ontinuous  active  participation  is  xlen^an^Jeci  by  using  simulation  situations  in  which  ^ 
the  trainee  helps  a  fictitious  teacher- solve  a  problem  using  the  system  approach.  It  applies 
.the  systeni  technolog\  planning  technicjues  used  widely  in  industry  and  the  military  to  the 
«iceas  of  curriculum  and  ij\strux:tion«        -  * 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S) 

«  I  hc'  subject  «irea  is  svstem  techitolog)  planning 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKFK  lARIKS 

Hie  intended  users  arc  ethicatit)nal  admmistrators  and 
classrot>m  teachers, 

GOAUSX  OR  PI  RP(hSK(S)  . 

Fhis  instruelional  system  is  designed  to  provide  teachers 
with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  for  analyzing, 
planning,  designing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  leafrfer 
experiences  b\  applying  riie  tools  of  sNstem  analysis  and 
system  synthesis   The  skills  include  Assessing  needs, 
defininiz  goafs,  siating  mission  objective,  specifying 
performance  requirements,  specifying  mission  constrainls. 
deriving  a  mission  profile,  performing  function  analysis, 
performing  task  analvjis,  performi^ig  methods/means 
analysis,  identifying  solution  alternatives,  j^eleeting  feasible 
soluticxi  strategy,  imj)lementing  a  solution  strategy, 
evaluating  the  solution  strategv  implementation,  and 
utilizing  continuous  revision  to  accomplish  mission 
objective 

PA  ITKRNS  OF  USK 

These  materials  are  sequentially*  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives,  fhe  training 
design  includes  a  great  deal  of  participant  interaction  for 
feedback,  simulation  trials,  and  interdependent  action  Kor 
th;s  reason,  all  participants  are  r<,H|uired  to  commit 
themselves  to  full  attendance  at  all  workshop  sessions. 

TIMK  REQl  IREMKN  I  S  ' 

1  he  20  instructional  units  of  this  svstem  are*  organized 
into  a  .V^-'hour  workshop 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PR()(  KDl'RKS 

The  activities  require  a  qualified  instructor  identified  bv 
R  \    ('urri'gan  Associates  who  can  conduct  the  program 
for  approximately  15  participants  Released  time  niav  be 
neccss«4r\  for  scht)ol  personnel  to  participate  in  training 
sessions 


ASSUi<ANCES\AND  CLAIMS 

During  a  series  gf  trial  workshops,  participanVs  were 
repeatedly  asked  for  feedback  concerning  this  sy.stem.  In 
additi  )n  to  open-ended  questionnaires,  the  "mission"  , 
analyst's  created  by  participants  during  training  wer^ 
occasionally  collected  and  reviewed.  Occasional  individuals 
stated  that  the  system's  content  or  form  was  not  relcvnnt 
for  them.  Th\jre  were  no  reports  from  participants,  trainers, 
or  iniplenicntors  that  participants  had  experienced  p^;ysical, 
psychological,  or  sociological  harm.  Other  reactions  were 
used  to  revise  the  system.       \  ^ 

Social  fairness  issues  have  been  considered  in  creating 
and  revising  these  materials.  While  tho  .generic  **he''  is  / 
.sometimes  used  when  referring  to  persons  of  either  sex,  the 
system  is  generally  fair  and  has  been  acec|)ted  as  such  by 
participants.  .        .  ' 

/Fhis  system  was  developed  primarily  by  R,  F-,  Corrigan 
Associates  as  a  resource  for  trainers  with  some  cxpc*rtise  in 
its  content  and  form.  While  nondcvclbpers  have  conduced 
successful  workshops,  the  developers  feel  that  workshop 
leaders,  wishing  to  use  this  systeni,  should  be  approved  by , 
them. 

/  A  field  test  was  conducted  using  twp  alternate  versions 
of  the  systeni  with  a  .population  of  108  people  at  5 
workshops.  Results  of  one  version  were  somewfiat  more 
positive  than  the  othec.  Results  for  the  more  positive  , 
version  which  is  now  commercially  available  arc  as  follows: 

L  Eiighty-eight  perccnt'of  the  participants  found  their 
workshop  experience  worthwhile  aixJ  8.1  percent  woukl^* 
recon\mcnd  it  to  a  friend-. 

2.  At  least  68  percent  of  the  participants  responded 
positivelv  to  items  about  the  relevance  of  the  systeni. 
Thirty  percent  reported  that,  before  they  could  use  the 
process  at  their  worksite,  changes  would  have  to  be  made  - 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 

3.  Significant  cognitive  gains  were  achfcved.  Mean 
•pretest  .scores  were  .S„87  and  mean  posttest  scores  were 

18  46  It  should  be  noted  that  a  high  score  of  .18  is 
possible.  The  developers  propose  use  of  the  system's 
materials  in  an  *\)pen  book'*' manner  I'olloWiing  this  training, 

4.  An  expert  rated  products  that  were  credited  in  the 
workshops  The  mean  hating  score  was  62.86  on  a  possible 
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Iscore  of  74.  Of  14  products  rated  (products  are  created  by 
teams  of  3  in  the  workshop  )t  U>  ^ere  judged  as  good^  4  as 
fair,  and  none  as  poor. 

5.  On  a  followup  questionnaire,  80  percent  of  the 
participants  reported  they  hadi made* at  least  some  progress 
in  following  through  witb  projccts^- initiated  in  the 
workshops.  '  ^ 

6  On  a^preattitudinal:  and *postattitudinal  mcusure, 
participants  moved  toward  more  positive  responses  on  1 1  , 
dimensions,  and  more  n'^gative  on  4.  On'*'anticipating  using 
SAFR  in  my  classroom/*  thel'eVas  particular  pc^itive 
.movement.  » 


R.  E,  Gorrigan  Associates  applied  the  system  tachnology 
process  in  developing  the  system.  The  process  emphasizes  a 
very  thorough  analytical  approach—working  toward 
operationally  defined  subjectives  within  stated  requiremehts 
and  constraints.  Testing,  revision,  r^analysis,  and  repjarfning/ 
were  carried  out  according  to  this  process.  The  NWREL 
cojlaborated  in  some  aspects  of  this  process,  making  some 
design  recommendations,  treating  a  sfmulation  for  use  in  • 
the  training,  amd  condOcting  a  field  test  of  two  final 
versions^of  the  system.  Results  of  the  NWREL  test  are 
indicated  here.  Results  of  other  testing  may  be  requested 
iitom  R.  E,  Corrigan  Associates. 


Parti(;ipantX  manual 


Cooriljnalor's  manual 


H. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.imit\  Needed 


I  per  participant 


I  per  trnmer 


^C'osl  per  Uem  in- 
«>ll:irs 


Audunisuai  materials 

I'or  personnef  required^  sec  "Inipleinentalion  Procedures  "  r 


l^m  per  set: 
additional^ 
consumables  I (),()() 
per  set;  quantity 
discounts  available 

Price  available  fronw- 
*  publislier 

set  per  trainer       • »  ^    Price  available  from 

publisher 


RcpIiiccniciU  Rale- 
;jpd  Cost 


Soiiree  if  Different 
*  frorn  Oistrihutor 


Reusable 
Reusable 


DBVELOPEl^AUTHOR: 
Northwetl  Regtonal  Edttcattonal  L«bd»tory  ^ 
Lindsay  Bldg^  \  V  . 

710  SW.  2d  Ave, 

^Porttmd/Or^f.  97204  '  ^ 

R.  E.  Corrifui  Aftocimtet^  Authoft 
AVAILABILITY 

•  Syittm  Approach  far  Education  (SAFE):  Classroom 
Umnagers  Series  was  copyrighted  jn  1972^  vid  copyrif^i  is 
held  by  the  Northwest  Regionai  Educational  Laboratory.  It 
is  currently  available  from: 

R.  E.  Corrigan  Associates 

P.O.  Box  5089 

Anaheim,  *Calif..  92804 


lObi 
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INDIVIDUALLY  GUIDtD  EDUCAnON  (iGt) 


.  \fi\ilicnuitiir  hnviiij  puMu  scliooliuii  wiihii  f(Hvscs 
*m  stiuUnt  dcYchipmcnt  tliri>^^li  mdivUlmlizcd  " 


\ 


i'urru  Ilium  and  instnu  tum 


Indn  uludll^'  CUiided  Kdiaatioii  (I(iE>  is  an  alternative  t\)rni  (if  public  schooling  developed 
h>  the  Wisconsin  Researcfi  and  Detelopnient  Center  tor  Cognitive  Learning,  It  is  a  total 
svsteni  which  draws  together  \arioUvS  educatuSnaLpraetices  and  concerns  iind  focuses  upon 
HuRvidual  student  lea  mini,'.  K^'e'rv  clement  and  phase  in  the  development,  rttlnement,  and 
implement  tit  ion'  of  the  system  is  designed  to  create  the  conditions  for  effective  educational 
plrmning.  Reaching,  and  learning 

In  thy  brt>t?d  r«uige  of  phenomena  ordinarily  associated  with  education  has  been  * 

organized  inio  se\en  compt^nents.        '       ,  » 

1  Mulliunit  School  ^(  Mrs )— The  niultiunit  school  is  the  organizational  structure  designed 
to  enable  cductitional  decisionmaking,  opert  coniiiiuniCtition.  tind  accountability  U>  occur  <it  • 
appropriate  levels  of  the  school  svsteni 

2  Instructional  F^rograniing  Model  (IPM)  — J'hc  IPM  provides  a  framework  foi»  teaching 
children  accoiding  to  their  own  rates  vtnd  styles  of  learning,  levels  of  motivation,  and  other 
characteristics,  whik-  taking  into  atf^;ount  the  generaf  educational  obiectivcs  of  the*  school. 

^  C  urriculum  Materials  tiiid  Instructional  Procedures— The  Wisconsin  Research  and 
Development  Center  has  developed  |ndi\ idualized  curriculum »nuiter!als  »iiid  instructionnl 
pr(»c<idures  which  aie  cimipatible  with  the  IPM  *  v 

4  Mtuiel  for  Measurement  *ind  Itvaluation—  flie»model  included  assessment*of  each 
^.bild  s  rctidmess.  progress',  ami  final^ achievement  by  the  use  of  criterion-ref^renced  tests  and 
other  as'st.^snient  prt»cedurcs 

Pr(»gram  (»f  Home-Sch(>oI-C\Mnmunit\  Relations The  students,  staff,  parents,  and 
'Citizens  who  make  up  ihe^Kil' sclun)l  comnuinitv  hiust  mutually  understand  each  other's, 
rcstuirctfs  and  'expectations  m  order  lo  create  and  maintain  an  optimum  learning  situation. 

6.  l  aLilitatue  hnvir()nments~^ Relati()nships  established  to  maintain  and  strengthen  KJK 
arc  developed  among  U»CjiL  intermediate,  and  State  education  agt-ncies  and  teacher-  education 
institutions  within  each  State, 

"   Roearch  and  Development -If  I(i[-  is  t(»  renia'in  viable,  it  must  l>e  capabje  of 
uKorportituiV  chanizc  Continued  research  and  dcveU^pment  gcneiate  knowledge  and  pn^giams 
related  to  curriculum,  instruction*  and  adjuini^tiaiuui  which  can  be  infused  into  the  ICil- 
sv^tem  ) 


SIBJK(  1  ARI:A(S) 

•  As  a^  to^til  system  of  individualized  education.  IndtviduaUx 
(iuidi'd  idu<ation  (ICiF-  )  encompasses  all  subject  areas  of 
the  curriculum    I  he  Instructio^ial  Programing  Ntodel  (IPM) 
ioa>  be  applied  fo  an\. subject 

INTENmCD  rSFKS  AND  BfvNKnCIARIF.S 
^  « 

\if\\  has  b^»en  designed  tor  use  in  elementaYy  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  I(H   for  the  secondary  level  is 
currently  jiwider  development  Due  to, the  program's 
ci»niprehcnsiveness.  the  entire  staff  o{  a  scIum^I  is  invc^hed 
in  implementing  Kit*.  In  (»rder  to  facilitate  the 
inijilenientation  of  ICiF-,  personnel  from  teacher  educiitioii 
institutions,  St«ilc  education  agencies.  iiitcrmedi*ifc 
education  agencies,  ami  l(»c»il  education  ageikics  arc' 
trained  in  KjI  conte{>tN  an^i  practices  and  become  Kil. 
implemcntei»ii^ 
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The  ultimate  ^beneficiaries  are  the  students  who  will 
benefit  from  teachers'  increased  abilities  to  individualize 
instruction  Stut/enfs  of  varying  backgrounds,  abilities,  and 
characteristics— including  special  learning  handicaps— all 
benefit  from  IGE. 

>  (;OAI.(S)  ()RJ»URP(),SH(S) 

IGH  IS  <i  comprehensive  j^ys'tcni  of  education  designed  to 
produce  higher  educadont achievements  thr^^ugh  providing 
for  differences  among  stiilients— in  rate  of  learning, 
learning  style,  and  other  characteristics 

X 

PATTKRNS  OK  I'SK 

rhe  IGt  s\steni  luis  been  4>pcfatintKtit/cd  in  sehntds  m 
numv  wav^s  Performance  objectives  \oi  -cluuds  Xo  follow  in 
implementing  the  IGI  and  minint'al  criteria  for  being 
cohsuicred  an  Kib.  school  have  been  identified.  The 
m  V 
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minimal  criteria  are:  The  entire  seliool  is' Organized  iji  the 
'  niujtiuhit  school  oiganization  pattern  and  the  school 
applies  the  Instructional  Programing  Model  (1PM)  td  ijt  * 
least  one  curricular.  arv^a.  Variations  on  'tht  sthool  ( 
organi^a(ion  and  the  instructjonal  program  are  still* possible 
within  the  broad  parameters  of.ihe  niiniaial ^-riteri'a.  ' 

Ai  major  strength  of  IGl-  is  its  Hexibility  There  arc' as  • 
maify  patterns  of  IGE  as  t*here  are  IGE  sehools.  \s  long  as 
the  basic  tenets  of  individualization  contained  in  IGE  are 
accepted  and  the' minimal  criteria  are  fulfillecl,  a  school  is 
fre.e  to  adaj>t  the  svstern  to  meet  loeal  needs.  Another 
strength  oMQE  is  that  changes  are  made  ;ineremenjall> ,  as 
tlie,.  sehool  is  ready  to  aceept  new  praetiees 

'  ASSESSMENT  PROV  ISIONS  '  » 

Within  1PM.  assessment  plays  a  signifieant  rolo^  The  level 
gf  achievement.  learning  stvle.  and  motivation  Jcvc'l  of  eaeh 
student  is  assessed  prior  to  instructiun  through  the  use  of 
eriterioD-referenced  tests^  observation  ?;chedules'/tind  work 
sitmples  with  appropnate-si/e  ^  gr<>ups  -K)llowir^g  ' 
instruction. •students  are  assessed  toi  attamiuent-'o'f  initial  ' 
objectives  Assessment  data  are  used  for  pni^iani 
evaluatit^n,     '  '    ,  * 

TIME  REQl'IRKIVIKNTS  ,  \ 

The  time  invoKe.d  in  the  implementation  ot  Ki\\  varies 
among  schools  School^  are  LMieouTaged  to  implement  the 
nuiliiunit  school  oTgam/ation  tnroughotit  .the  entire  school 
and  to  applv  the  1PM  to  at  least  one  curritular  area  by  the 
*nd  of  the  first  ye.ir  of  implementation  'As  an  Kih  stait 
beconu-N  more  oxperieiiced.  it  vv'HI  cxp;md  the  1PM  and 
related  assessment  and  evaluation  ^uoeedures  to  additional 
curriculum  areas,  participate  in  the  relationships  establishc^d 
within  the  faciIitatTvc  environm*>nts.  and  \ievelop  a  program 
of  homc'sehool  eommunity  relatioiis  "rhe  total 
implementation  , of  ICH;  in  a  school  will  niobab*I\  require 
♦  from  5  to  7  ,\ears  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATfON  PRO(  El/l.RES 

-  H  !Mc  to  the  entire  implemcntalufn  of  \QV  are  stalf 
ch  ^*  lopment  aciivittcs  designed  to  help  nuiuiduals  dL^cl(»p 
the  concepts  and  skills  needed  at  each  phase  of 
'  implementing  \Gl    i^o  major  groups  need  to  develop 
.these  concepts  and  skills  People  directK 'invoKcd  in 
ffnplemcnting  KiT  in  a  sc-h(H>l.  t\picall\  local  education 
agcncv  pciM>nncL  and  people  "impknuntcrA/'  people- vshi» 
l,uil!(are  or  suppi>rt  that  implcmcntaluui,  tvpicallv 
fVrrvnnneli  fnun  State  i>r  mtcrnit^Miatc  education  aiiuicK^ 
and  or  tiom  teacljc  i  education  institutionv 
'    Siruc  l^ni.  when  tlu  riational  iinpIemLnlalii»n  of  Kil 
was  i^makHl.  the  Wisci^nsin  IV'search  and  Doclopment 
(  enter's  activities  have  been  guided  b\  a  moilel  vvhKh 
defined  efforts,  ranizing  trom  dissemination  of  inlbrmation 
to  the  establishment  of  IGF  ^is  an  altciiiative  form  of 
sehO(»lmg   The  model  was  conccpuiali/ed  in  five 
phases  -  awareness,  commitment,  changeover,  refinement, 
and  renewal  I-or  each  implementation  phase,  ihere  arjc 
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staff 'development  activities  in  which  nhe'^^iff  of  a  j/ 
prospective  IGE  school  should  participate., 
.   Statewide  IGE  networks  have  be.^n  estii/blished  to  assuVe 
a  continui'ng/eoop^erative. relationship  be/wceti  IGE  user^  , 
and  sources  of  assistance.  The  proto^ypi/al  Sti^te  IGE"  \ 
network  is  comprised  of  thq  State  edyc/tion  agency, 
interniediaite  ^du'cation  agencies  (wheror  appropriate),  ' 
teachcPseducajion  institutions,  and  locil  school  districts 
,  organized      tfiree  levels— local.  'regioflaU  and  slatewidc.  At 
each  level,  there  is  a  fornial  organiziUional  arrangement 
established  whereby  IGE  personnel  oyn  deal  wi^  solving 
problenijS,^  ,  ;  ' 

In  1 969-70,  only  50  elementary  ^hools,  all  in  Wisconsin, 
were  iuiplementing  IGE.  By  1974-75,  approximately  2.500 
schools  in  38  States  had  made. the /complex  change' to  this 
new'  educational  systepi.  /  ^ 

The  ra(e  of  IGE  implenientati(^  over  the  past  7  years 
has  been  enhanced  by  funds  froyfi  Jhc  U.i>/ Office  of 
Education  (USOE)  and  the  Natiiinal  Institute  of' Education  i 
(NIE),  and  the  commitment  to  AGE  by  thcuisj'mds.  of  local 
educatioji  ^agencies.  State  educiiorf  agencies,  and  teacher 
odHc;itK)n  personnel  in  35  Statfcs.  la, addition,  two  recent 
events- have  significantly  influenced 'the  diffusion  of  IGg. 
One  \yas  the  funding  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin/Sears. 
Roebuck  Foundation  IGE  tcaiher  education  piojectjby 
the  Scars^  Roebuck  Foundation.  Fuiuling  was  for  preparing 
mattirials  which  can  be  used  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teacher  and  administrator  education  programs/ The 'second 
major  event  was  the  estabrishment  of  a  national 
proftssional  association  for  persons  involved  in  IGE,  the 
Association  for  Individually  Guided  Education. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 
Assurances  -  » 

The  transportability  and  feasibility  of  the  KiE  system  as 
an  alternative  form  of  schooling  is"  indicated  by  its  adoption 
record  The  years  (966  through  1970  saw  a  gradual  ' 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  implementing  IGE. 
'Beginning  with  only  13  units  in  1966  in  3  Wisconsin 
school  s>steni8.  the  total*  nunibei  increased  to  50  schools  in 
1969  following  an.  official  endorsement  of  KUi  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  By  1.971,  there  w(?re 
164  schools  in  7  States  iuiplementing  IGE.  In  summer 
1973.  the  National  Institute  of  lidiication  approved 
implementation  funds  to  continue  the  centers  efforts.  By 
the  summer  of  1974',  an  additional  lOJ)  schools  began 
implementation,  brijiging  the  total  to  over  2,()()()  schools  in 
37  States  An  independent  ev*duati(m  of  the  Wisconsin 
Research  and  Development  Center^  naMoiuvulo*  » 
impIcnTcntation  effort  has  indicated  success  m  imtiilting  and 
maintaining  the  implementation  momenfum 

All  IGE  staff  development  materials  are  carefully 
scrutim/t-d  lo  eliminate  any  form  of  .social  bias,  ethnic  or 
sexual  stereotyping,  or  inappropriateness  of  content  If 
there  is  any  question  on  such  matters,  review  of  the 
materials  b>  qualified  persons  will  take  place  and  the 
materials  will  be  revised  to  eliminate  such  shortcomings.- 
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No  such'  compj;unts  regarding  bias  ar  harmfulness  Iwfvc 
been  received  by  the  center.      ,  '  * 

Claims  ^     .       .  " 

Since  1967,  th'e  Wisconsin- Research  and  Development 
Cepter  has  worked  codperativefy  with  personnel  from 
educational  agencies  in  developing  the  IGB  systifin^  The 
development  of  IGE  has  come, about  th/ough*  an  iterative 
process  ofn:onductingr  researc.h  to  discover  more  about  how 
chiltlren  learn;  developmg  improved  instructional  strategies, 
processes,  ;and  matifials  for  school  administrators,*  teachers, 
anrf*children;  and  offering  assistance  to  ti^ducators  and 
citizens  which  will  help  transfer  the  outcomes 'of  research 
ancf  devt*Topm<nt  into  practice.  After  a  ,doVulopmyntal  need 
for  idll  was^rpcognizcd,  the  following  pVocess  was  applied* 
to  the  develop.ment  of  each  aspect  of  the  product:  Blan, 
develop,*  conduct  expert  reviev^,  tryout,  revise,  and  publish 
At  all  stages  of  developmertt,  the  substance  and  form  of 
the  product  have  been 'evaluated. 

The  major  claims  to  be  made  about  IGE  are  in  two 
areas:  Thy  careful  deve.lopmcnt  of  the'product  and  the 
^effectiveness  of  the  jauiltiunit  school  organization,  the  '  . 
instructional  program,  the  school  c;Jjmate,  and  the 
implementation  process.  These  claims  are  supported  by 
research  conducted  in  IGE  schools. 

The  multianit  school  organizational  pattern  provides  a 
stimulating  facilitattve  environment  for  the  individualization 
of  instruction^  Staff  members  participate  in  smalUgroup  , 
shared  decisionmaKing,  sharing  their  {)rofessionar  expertise 


m  planning,  instructionr,  and  eviiluation.  Leadership  from 
teaghers,  uni*t  IcaderjL  j^nd  principals  emeVges  in  this 
organizational  patteWlX  . 

The  multitinit  school  organization  has  been  found  to  be 
more  dynam^  than  the  conventional  organization  of, the 
elementary-school;  it  is  less  centralized,  less  stratified,  and 
more  adaptive.  "(f  ' 

The  IPW  6f  IGE  desqribes'a  systematic  approach  to/ 
individualization.  Even  though  this  »model  is  more  diftjcult 
to  implement  (han  the  ihultiunit  ^chqpl  organization, 
indications  of  its  effectiveness  have  been  identified.  In  the 
IGE  instructional  program,  there  is  "an  increase*  in  the 
number  of  opport^unitics  for  students  to  be  involved  in 
detern\ining  their- own  goals;  d  reduction  in  lockstep  • 
grouping  of  students;  and  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
independent,  small-group,  and  large-group  >student  grouping 
patterns.  Some  IGE  schools  have  found  significant  student 
•achievement  gains.  These  results  have  been  found  in^ 
various  community  types  and  locations. 

The  school's  organizational  and  instructional  clinfate  is 
influenced  by  IGE.  prganizdtional  climate  in  multiunitt 
schools  is  significantly  different  thar).  that  in  non-multiunit 
schools.  Multiunit' schJfols  are  more  change  and 
achievement  oriented;  their  staffs  ajce  instructfonally 
satisfied*  arc  more  rrlotivated,  atid  perceive  greater  levels  of 
productivity;  and  they  employ  more  educiitiOnally, 
progressive  practices.  Studei)ts  in  IGE  scHooU  have  a  more 
favorable  ijearning  climate  than  students  in  traditionally 
organized  schools.  \  *    .  * 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  Al^D  EQUIPMENJ 

.Quantity  Neetjed  ,  Cost  per  Item  in 

,     .  '  Dollars  ^  » 


1  • 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Sour^  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


1 6ni'ni  film.  * 'Think  jK4ds"        4  I  per  school 

Audiovisual  package  (set  of  5  filmslrips  I  per  school 

each  accompanied  with  an  audiotape  \ 
cassette)  ^         '  ' 


Print  materials  package  (guidelines  for 
if\ipleihentatjon»  prototyoic  agenda,  unit 
resource;  file,  m'ultiunit  school  directory*  ' 
workshop  simulation,  and  current  annual 
report)  > 


I  per  school 


-.1  ■ 


DVyELOPER/AirraOR: 

WJiconm  Research  antf  Development  Center 
Uni9^nity  4f  Wisconsin . 
Madi«>n,  Wisi. 

AVAfLAMLITY^  * 

/   bformation  regarding  the  implementation  of  lOE  is 
aveil||pleWm:. 

Wisconsin  Reseatch  and  Devefopment  pentec  for 
^       Cognitive  Learning.  \       ^  - 

(02!i  West  Johnson  St.  - 
Madison,  Wis.  53706 


125.00  Reusab^^  • 
75.00  '  Reusable 


50,00 


Reusable 


^ 


INFORMATION  CUI^RENT  AS  OF  MARCH*  1^7^"« 


-v. 


lOb"  j. 
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.'I  selfimtrnciionalcduaifiomfiA^^^^      kit  for 

.      •       ♦  V   .  '  '  .  ^  .  * 

*  •  '  •       .  '  '       »  I 

*  •  *  *    ♦  '  .  ^  y 

The  .-Ir/V^/t*  Plannini*  Kii  was  croalod  in  rospojiso  to  aciminislniU)rs»ami  teachers  wht) 
askjid  Tor  helj^ln  the  planning  process.  The  kit. was  designed,  not  as  a  to6l  for  high-salaried 
pl:uin"Jt  specialists  or  consultants, .b'u,t  as  a  gilide  to  suit  Ihe  needs  of  educators  at, all  levels 
of  involvement.' The  design  is  flexible  euough  to  be  used.^i]  any  number  of  situation's^(e.g.» 
ranging  fram  a.  classroom  in"  which 'sludcTits  are  applying- techniques  of  planning  ^  problem 
solving  to  a  State  departnient  in  vs'hich  i»inovative  systexns  are  being^cvaliuUed),  but 
strugturcHl  onough  to  be  of  use  to  i^rajjmatic  educators.  To''accommJ^tlate  the  range  of  users 
and.  situations,  the  kit  is  self-instructional,  tuned  to  tht^  skillj^.of  practicing  educators  and 
stinicnts  of  ediSication.         •  ^  '  . 

It  is  Vrom  the  emphasis  on  looking  at  both  the  past  and  the  present'in  atK^mpting  to 
plan  for  the  fulurc  ^that  Ariole  takes  its  n/mie  froili  the  word  "arioli{it*'-v-one  who  predicts 
{\tc  future^'y  using  the  phenomena  in*thc  environment,  •  • 

-\  Ariole's  orientation  is  teleoK)gical;'decisioiw  iA^the  planning  process  must  be  made  m 
liaht  of  desired  outcomes.  ^  '  "    .  ' 


f 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S)  *  ;     .   .  . 

Ariole  is  a  self-contained,  self-instrucbional  k^it 
incorporating  concepts  fronrihe  fields  of  planning,  problem 
solving,  ^i^iall-group  behavior/data  anaK'sis  and  s;^urve\/ 
militar\  history*  and  philosoith\.  It  also  taps  successful 
elements  of  existing  planning  methods  and  attempts  to 
overcome  some  of  their  *weakr^esses. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES* 


The  Ariole  Planmni^  /C/'/'was  created  in  respt)nse 
to  administrators  and  teachers  who  asked  for  help  in  the  * 
planning  proce'ss.  The  kit  wa^s  designed  to.stiit  the  needs  of 
,edu$:ators  at  all  levclstc^f  involvement.  The  rtesig^Jt  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  usgd  in  any  number  of  situations^  ranging 
'from  a  classroom  in  which  students  are  applying  Vechniqucs- 
of  planning  and  problem  solving  to  a  StiitO  dep.artment  in  - 
which  innovative  Rystenfs  are  beihg^valuated»  bu^  ar,e  ' 
st^uctu^^^i  enough  to^be  of  use  to-praj»matie  educato/s.  To 
accommodate  "the  raijgcof  users  and  situations,  the  kit  is 
sdf-instriyfional,  tuned  to  the  skills  of  practicing  educators 
and  students  pf  education.  \  . 


(;()AL(S)  OR  PlJRP()i>E(S)  ^  ^ 

The^purpose  of  this  kit  is  .to  provide  a  .flexibkv  self" 
instrnctioiial  f>rogxan^*''l^ed  to  (fih  Jjkills  of  practicinj,^ 


cducal^ors  aitd  stuclents  of  educajitm  who  desire  to  embark 
on  a  planning  activity.     •  *  •  , 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  •  ,  ' 

To  use  the  kif»  the  planner  begins  with  tin;  guide/which 
offers  specific-planning  guidelines /or  and  kTTys  to  introduce 
the  user  to  the  otjier  three  farts  of  the  kit.  1:ach  of  the 
"-guided  1$  sequential  decision  points  generally  share  the 
same  format:  A  description^  discussions^  and  a  list  of 
aiternatives  and  considerations.  Each  decision  poifnt-^ 
generally  -takes  a  ftiaximum  of  I  hour  to  C(>fnplcte.  The  kit 
is  constructed  ,so  that  J^)me  decision  points  may  be  skipped 
if  a  previous  ^ecrsionTrfiiikes  them  irrelevant.  Decision 
point  JO,  "Categori/Jng  KcsponsUs/'  exemplifies  the  format. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Thcfe  are  no  prior. assessmeiYt  provisiwis.  Evaluation  of  v 
the  kitMs  based  on  the  final  plan  developed  by  the  user 
and  whether  it  is  accomplished.        .  . 

TIMV:  REQUIREMENT'S 

There \»re  ntTset^ime  requirements;  users  work  at  their 
own 'pace.  '   ^        )  -  * 

IMPLEMENT'aTION  pi(>tEDORES  ^ 

There  arc  ho  special  ;fiuipment  requirements  beyond  the 
basic  Ariole  Plannin}*  Klij 
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Guide  ^ 
Vliuuial  •  ♦ 
Planner  s  notebook 
Wall  Chan 


KcquirtHt  Ilcms 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantit\  Needed 


1 


per  planner.  ' 
per  planner  •    ,  • 
per  planner 
pe/  planifing  group 


Cost  per  Item  In 
Dollars 
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Replacement  Rare  Source  if  I)iffe\cnt 

and  Cgsl         '        from  Distributor 


f^ot  available 
Not  available 
.  Not  avail^blo 

'  Not  available 


.  Reusable, 
Reusable  ' 
Reusable 
Reusable 


\ 


.  I 


DEVELOPEfl/AUTHOK:     '  ' 

Center  for,  Eduicatbnal  PQlky  and  Management   ^  y 
CASEA/Rasearch  and  Development  Division  \ 
^'  Untvefsity.of  Oregon 
1472  Kincaid  St.  ^ 
r^ugene/Oreg.  97401  .  ^  ,  *     *  . 

I^ancii  C.  Thiemanh^  Program  Director 

AVAILABILP^Y:  ^  *         /*  . 

The  Ariok  Planning  Kilh  hot  currently  available  to  the 
generah public.  For  hirtherlnfonpatJdn,  contact;  r  '  ' 
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-  Insintciitmil  iiuueriah  ilcsii^ncil  !o  aaittmnt 
ctlminonal  iulnnnuira!ot^  with  the  upphcathms 
>t  opmitums  nwarch  fo  alucatitifUil  tuhmnistratioii 


Ihun  Munu^i^cmeni  and  Di\cmonmakin^  (DM/DM)  is  a  sol  of  inslruclionul  materials 
designed  la  tyaeh  prnelieing  ami  potential  eclueatioHal  administrators  about  the  uses  of^ 
operations  researeh  in  edneational  administration.  It.  consists  of  five  units:  (U  "Operati<)ns 
Research  in  Hdncation/'  (2)  *'TI:R'I7CPM:  A  Planning  and  Analysis  Tool/'  l."^)  ^'Linear*' 
Programing,"  (4)  **Oneneing  Theorv/'  and  ]5)  "*CompUler» Simulation,"  '    .      ^  ^ 

The  first  of  these  units  is  designed  as  an  intrjt)dnction  to  the  other  four  and  is  intended 
li»  he  an  "o/gani/er  '  lor  the  other  units  l:ach  cif  the  units  introdyecS  a  specific  operjUions 
"rcscifrch  technK|ue  and  provides  instruction  on  thcvbasic  terminok)gy  and  skills  involvecj  in 
the  teehnu|ue,  Hach  unit  gives  the  user  practice,  in  the  procedurer^  of  the  techniijuc  and  in  . 
usnig  the  computeri/ed  versions  of  the  techni(|ue.  Jn  ca'ch  case,  Mifttuction  is  provided  in.  * 
usmg  the  computer  terminal,  inputting^the  data,  and  nilerpreting  the  output  ol\the  computed 
program.  Throughout  each  unit,  examples 'rrom  the  field  .of  education  are  used  to  illustrate^ 
ponils  and  procedures  and  the  final  portion  of  each  unit  discusses  how 'the  technique  can  be 
used  Mu  solvmg  educatioiuil  admjnistration  problems.  The  units  lire  constructed  so  that  the'  ' 
user  is  made  aware,  of  the  unit  instructional  objectives  hcSare  starting  WH)rk 'on  the  u^niu  an<l^ 
exercises  arc  interspersed  throughout  the  tests'  to  give^  the  user  practice  in  using  the  coVeretJ^ 
concepts  *  » 

A*'  the  mies  of  the  above-listed  units  iiuliialc.  the  materials *are  concerned  with  four 
spccifi    )perations  research  technic|ues  beginiiinjj  with  PfiRT.  which  is  a  technTcj\ie  for 
l^iannini;.  the  allocation  of  resources  ui  large, prnjects.  The  ,second  is  linear  programing,  wlj^ich 
is  a  mathematical  t<^chnic|ue  for  optimi/iiig  such  quantities'as  ct^St  unddr  conditions  of^* 
ctinslranUs  »,Oueueing  thegr^,  tntNthird  technu|uc»  is  a^iiathematical  method  for  analyzing 
situations  in  which*  a  f|ueue  or  line  orcih^loaiers  nfust  wait  for  some  service.  The  fin;ij  ^ 
technique*  computer  simulation,  is  a  much  more  general  pri^bkMn-solving  picthod.  It  is  the 
process  of  using  the  co;iiputer  to  investigate  situafionsMii  which  it  is  too  dangerous*.        .  ^ 
*expcnsi\e,' t)r  would  take  too  long  to  expefiment  with  the  actual  situ;|tions.  The  two 
examples  that  ar^  used  as  iTIustralions  in  the  text  are  bus  routing  and  enrollment  ^Trediction. 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(,S)  • 

The  subiect  area  is  educatiohai  administration 
inaivageinent 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKHCIARIKS 

riie  intended  users  t)f  the.  p^i^gram  are  educational 
admiiHstration  .students  and  practicing  educational 
\idminis'trators  ' 


(;()AL(S)  OR  PrRPOSE(S) 


?  J)aui  ManiwafU'tu  und  Dniuim 
itWiireness 


I  he  overall  ixoa\s  o\ 
mukm\*  malcnals  are  io  instill  an  riA^arcness  of  and  sonic 
jU*miliaril\  with  speeifie  operations  risenrth  techniipies  in 
cdutalional  admimstraiiirs  and  to  create  a  ptisili\c  attitude 
toward  iMng  operations  research  in  edueatkuial 
administration         ^  ,  .  , 

PATTKRNS  OF  I SK 

Data  Manaiicmvnt  and  IWisummaktu;^  ca'n  he  used  in 
college  Icxcl  courses  m  cdueatK^nal  adniiuistration,  insert  ice 

lOd 


or  speCinl  trnining  workshops,  and  independent  study  in 
operations  research.  I:ach  of  these  three  uses  of  the 

^  DM/DM  materials  requires  different  co,ndit(ons\ 

When  the  DM/PM  materials  are  used  inji  college  course 
in  educational  administration*  they  are  intend<;d  to  .serve  as 
a  siipplemeht  to  the  usual  course  content.  Consequently,  it 
IS  possible  ,to  use  anything  from  a  single  unit  to  all  of  the 

•  units,  deijending  upon  how  much  time  Hie  instructor  wishes 
to  devciij*  to  liperations  rese;irch.  Due  to  the  structure  of 
the  urj/s»,  it  is  not  necessary  for  thp  instrucfor  to  lecture 
onahe  technii|ues  to  be  cohered,  buf  the")earning  process^ 
will  be  facilitnted  by  having  the  instructor  available  to 
answer  questions  and  conduct  group '-iliscuvsions  cortccrning 
the^topics' uniU(r  consideration.  CJptiinal  use  of  these 

.  materials*  rel|uires  havmg  accev^  to  a  time-sharing  computer 
and  several  computer  I'^rminals.  It  is  also  helpful  for, 
students  to  w'ork  on  the  matefials.in  small  groups  becaii.se 
k  is  conducive  to  problem  solving.  In  additioUc  a  minimum 
of  t\^)  elns>-4;es^ions  should  be  devoted  to  each  unit,  since 
apprivVimatelyV)  X  Imurs  art  iiecessar\  to  go  through  eac4i 
of  th/^units.  With  the  additional  participatioiuof  the  * 
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instructor*  it  is  anticipated  that  the  res.ults  of  instruction 
should  be  eVjMi  more  positive. 
^      When  the  DM/DM  materials  are  used  in^inserviee 
training  or  a  workshop,  a  large  \ariet\  of  instructional 
configurations  is  possible.  The  three  most  probable 
configurations  will  be  discussed  here%  The  first  js  a  I -day 

^  inserviCe  training  sessitvri  for  practicing  administrators.  Here 
it  will  probablv  b«r  most  ^appropriate  fo  concentrate  on  onK 

.  one  technique,  since  about  6-8  hours^wrll  \  }  required.  /  / 

A*gain.  conipj^er  access. must  be  arram^cd  f(|r  and  tcrn)1iyrls 
'  must  be\viv^[^le.  It  is  also  assumed,      this  situation. /jhat  • 
the  presence  iiud  participation  of  the  instructor  is 
particularK  important.  Fhe  mcfst  successful  use  of  the 
materials  in  this^  situation  woukf- probabK^be  a  combinatTon 

\  of  lecture,  discussion,  group  work,  and  self-stud\.  Tfiese  . 
same  cautions  and  conditions  will  also  be  true  of  l-'  or  2-. 
da\  workshops.  "The  second  alternative  is  fhe  long-duratfon 
workshop  in  which  the  entire  set  of  D."Jl/DM  hiaterials>^is 
used   This  is  a  period  of  concentrated  stuciv  in  which  each 
of  the  four  techniques  would  occypv  I  day  of  studv. 
Again,  leadership  is  important  to  ihe  success  of  the 
workshop,  even  though  the  materials  are  designed^)  be 

V.  largely  self-instructional. 

The  third  method  of  product  use  is  in  the  self-stud\ 
mode.  The  materials  were  designed  so  that  individuals 
interested  in  using  operations  resi^arch  in  education  could 
learn  the  use  of  some  techniques  b\  working  through  the 
booklets,  however,  rn  this  mode  additional  a;>sumptions  are 
made  about  the  user  In  using  some  of  the  units,  the 
fnathemalies  is  moderate])  coniplex.  If  af>  individual  is  to 
be  entirely  independent,  a  good  background  in  mathematics 
IS  ne^essar)   Al^o,  in  order  to  effectivelv  use  the  computer 
as  a  learning  tool,  it  is  necessary  ,  to  be  somewliat  familiar 


,   With  the  operation  of  a  computer  terminal  and  to  have 
.some  knowledge  of  how  to  correct  mistakes.  In  addition,  in 

**this  mode  it  is  especialjvjmportant  to  work  through  the 
exercises,  since  the  user  has  no  other  source  of  feedback. 

A.SSESSMENI  PROVISIONS 

-   Ther«  are  '-checlc  your  understanding'*  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  unit. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  8  hour's  per  unit  pr  30  hours  total  are 
used  as  part  of  a  typical  university  course. 

IM^LEMENTATJON  PROCEDURES 

A  computer  with  a  BASIC  compiler  an^  terminal  is 
needel^  to  implement  the  product. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assuraijces  .  . 

No  da^iger  or  ha/ard  was. reported  during  the  testing  of 
this  ciHirse.         "  * 

Attempts  were  made  to  eliminate  aify  bias  toward  sex, 
race,  religion,  age.  gr  socft)economic  stereotypes,  • 

In  the  minimum  mode  of  instruction,  onfy  the  4)ook  itself 
IS  needed  for  the  course.  Adaptation  of  Qthcr  described 
modes  would  jxniuire  computer  access  antl:  therefore,  might 
hijve  more  limited^ replicabilit),  ^ 

Claims  - 

V 

I  he  DM/DM  materials  were  tested  in  the  field  at  three 
Hilifferent  s?tes.  <md  revisions  were  made  based  on  feedback 
■  from  the  users.  ^       ■  ' 
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Required  llwnv 


J 


r 


MATERIALS,  AND  EQUIPMENT  , 


Ou.u)tit>^  Needed  Com  per  Item  in  Replaceincni  Rav^*    /       Source  if  Different  * 

Dollars  *  an*!  Cost  Croni  Distributor 


Materials 
Instructor 

Travel 

Class  Setup. 
IcIephOnc 
Miscellaneous 

Computer  terminals 


set  per  workshop 


I  per  Workshop 
I  per  uorkshop 

I  per  4  students 


<S(),0()  Consumamc 


800^) 
60  (R) 


120.00 
50.00 

20  00 


Jleusable 


— — '  —  

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  j^ducational  Laboratory  ' 
-  Lindsay  Bidg.  4^ 

710  SW.  2d  Ave.  y  • 

Portland,  Greg.  97204 . 

AVAILAIILTTY 

The  DM/DM  materials  are.  not  currently  available.  A 
publisher  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
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/V  trgmin^  course  to  mtroducc  school  personnel  lo 
ific  potential  uppliattions  of  computer  techiioloi^y 
to  their  tieUl 


The  REACT  computer- training  courses  were  developed  in  recognition  pf  the  fact  that  a 
degree  of  '^computer  literacy''  is' valuable  for  all  educators  today.  School' administrators  face 
,  decisions  about  the  most  appropriate^ use  of  the  conlputcr  for  data  management  in  their 
school  or  school  dif>trict.  They  need  to  know  what  is  involved  in  implementing  a  data 
processing  system.       •  *  ' 

.  Teachers  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  faced  Vvijh  decisions  concerning  the  place  of  the 
computer  in  the  curriculimu^  the  "purposes  for  which  it  will  be  used,  how  much  it  will  be^ 
used,  and  other  related  questions.  The  REACT  courses  h^jjp  prepare  teachers  to  make  such  . 
^decisions  and  jto  use  the, computer  cfriciently  in  their  own  teaching. 

The  main  objective  of  the  REACT  program  is  to  equip  the  educator  to  make  competent 
decisions  about  the  use  of  computers  in  administration  or  in  a  particular  subject  area.  This 
objective  is  'ac'Qc^mplished  by  providing  a  background  in  basic  computer  .concepts,  some  ^ 
experience  in  programing  a  computer,  ah  appreciatTon  of  the  social  impact  of  the  computer, 
and  hands-on  experience  with  administrative,  and  instructional  applications. 


SUB,fFXT  AREA(S) 

Educational  computer  technolog\.  , 

INTKNDEI)  USKRS  AND  BENKFFCIARIES  « 

Educators  who  are  interested  m  using  computers  in 
adnimistration,  or  in  subject  areas. 

GOAL(S)  OR  FTRPOSE(S) 

Goal  of  this  course  is  to  provide  administratofs,  leachcrs. 
curriculum  specialists,  and  undergraduage  and  graduate 
education  majors  with  an  introductioii  to  computers. 
Educational  uses  of  computers  are  presented  in  the  liroadec 
context  of  the  study  of  elementary  computer  concepts  and 
the  role  of  the  computer.  • 

PATTERNS  OFHJSE 

/. 

The  10  books  comprising  the  course  can  be  purchased 
and  used  individtially,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in  course 
sets,  Ihey  can  be  ased  as  texts  in  a  university  education 
curriciilum:  rn  an  inservice  class  for  educators,  or  in  an  . 
individual  study" program. 

Each  book  contains  a  list  of  objectives  to  help  direct  the 
reader.  Also,  in  many  of  the  books,  the  introduction  lists 
special  equipment  or  supplementary  materials  thnt  are 
needed.  Success  in  the  course  depends  upon  use  of  the 
re^juired 'equipment  and  practice  in  solving  the  problems 
that  are  presented 

Many  of  the  books  involve  some  work  on  a  I'eletype 
't\;rminal  In  book  4  of  course  I,  the  student  learns  lo  use  a 
teletype 


\ 


After  reading  each  book,  students  c'valuate  their  o 
comprehension  by  taking  the  self*quiz.  If  students  score  less 
than  80  percent,  they  are' asked  to  review,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  points  they  missed.  The 
suggested  bibliography  guides  studen/sjo  helpful 
supplementary  resources.  *  > 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ^ 

.  There  is  a  self-quiz  with  each  unit.  The  1 0th  book  in  the 
series  contains  unit  tests  for  the  total  course. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  30  hours. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Special  equipment: 

Computer  with  BASIC  compiler. 

Computer  terminal/ASR  33  teletypewriter  or  equivalent. 
Special  services:  . 

Computer  expert  available  to  answer  questions. 
Organizational  requirement: 

More  success  has  been  realized  when  these  materials 
have  been  used  as  part  of  a  formal  course^,  rather  than  in  a 
self-instructional  mode. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  t)f  Harmlessness 

No  known  harmful  effects  were  noted  by  the  observers 
of  these  materials  during  field-test  situations,  nor  have  any 
been  reported  since  the  product  hhs  bc'n  in  the  field. 
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self-instructional  mode.  Data  for  the  group  presentation 
class  show  that  72  percent  of  the  students  achieved  the 
same  success  rate.  Apparently,  the  mode  of  presentation 
dpes  not  contribute  significantly  t<3  success  and  the 
materials  adapt  well  to  either  mode. 

Wherever  tests  were  cWducted,  it  was  found  that  Xhc 
greatest  need  for  assistance  always  arose  during  set-up:  In 
orienting  the  coordinator,  supplying  materials  and  tests,  and 
establishing  procedures.  After  set-up,  any  probfcms  that 
arose  could  be  handled  by  telephofie. 

It  ivas  established  in  interviews  with  the  local 
coordinators  that  the  initial  set-up^  problems  could  be  taken 
care  of,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  adequate  **.^t-up  jnanual" 
or  user's  guide,  plus  an  mitial  ,visit  from  a 
developer.  This  new  manual  is  an'  outcome  of  these  needs. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

Required  licm^  Ou;»ntit>  Ncetlcd  Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

t)oHars  •  hn\  Cost    from  Distributor 

Sot  of  10  books  1  sel<per  sUulcni'  ■      ,  20.50  per  set        Consumable  J^carly  ^ 

.  leletvpcwnter  -  I  per  6  students  I25,0()  rental  per        N/A  ,        '  Implemcnter 

month  * 

* 

(ompiiter  with  a  BASIC  compiler  1  Depends  on  system,        N7A      *  Iniplenicntcr 

(About  2  hours 
ttVminal  connect 
time  per  student 

 ^ —  — — -  —   ^  '  ■  ^  ^ 

Note  It  IS  desirable  to  have  a  trained  computer  specialist  available  to  consult  on  questions  from  time  to  time. 


Assuranci'S.of  Social  Fairness 

The  materials  hrfve  not  been,  analy/ec^  for  racism  or 
sexism. '  '  , 

^^Assurances'  of  Replicability  or  Transportability 

The  materials  are  designed  to  be  used  with  a  computer 
and  computer  terminals  but  they  are  also  bemg  used 
without  computer  access.  Therefore,  they  can  and  arc 
bemg  used  where  computer  systems  are  available,  as  well 
*  as  in  Regular  classroom  situations. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

These  materials  went  through  field  testing.  User  feedbiK:k 
was  used»as  a  basis  for  revising  materials. 

Claims  of  Effci^tlveness 

-The  data  show  that  71  percent  of  the  students  achieved 
an  average  score  of  70  percent  or  better  for  all  manuals  in 


DDVELOPEK/ADTBOR: 
Nofthwes^  Regional  Educalioiial  Laboratory 

Liitciaay  BuikSinc  /  ' 

710  SW.  2d  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg ,  97204 

\^ 

AVAILABILITY 

Copyriflit  for  the  REACT  proframt  li  1971  * 
^Northwest  Regk>na],EducatkHMl  Liboratory.  It  is  '  . 

puMUied  and  dittributed  by: 
Teoika  Education  Corporatkm  /  ' 
t864>ottth  Stale  St.  . 
y    SaMUlake  .City,  Uteh  841^  ^       '  . 
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A  training  course  to  provide  teachers  with  specific 

examples  of  methods  of  integrating  coni/mter 
technology Jn  husiness,  nuithemitics,  and  science 
curricidiuns 


\    Course  I!:  I'eachers:  Computer-Oriented  Curncuhm  is  composed  of  application  units  in 
various  subject  areas.  These  unitsfinclude  a  description  of  the  computer  progriim,  ritionale 
for'  the  unit,  ways  of  integrating  the  unit  with  the  ongoing  curriculum,  performance 
,  objectives,  and  suggestions  for  a  sequence  of  class  activities  during  use  of  the  unit. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  computer  technology  as  it  is-Vlated' 
to  business  educntioh^.  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  ^ 
social  studies. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Blenientaj-v,. secondary,  and  junior  college  teachers  are 
the  intend^]  users,  ^ 

GOAliS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  -  ^  \ 

The  units  of  the  REACT  course  were  designed  to  give 
teachers  several  examples  of  units  that  they  might  use  in 
theirV'ourscs  and  to  stinuilatc  thinking  m  th'e  direction  of 
other  possible  ways  in  which  the  conipater  could  be  used 
to  enrich  the  curriculum  ^  t 

PATTERNS  OF  V^E     ^  ^ 

'Ihe  eight  books  comprising  the  curriculum  can  be 
purchased  and,  used  individually,  or  they  can  be  ordered  iti 
course  sets.  They  can  be  used  as  texts  in  university 
education  rCiirriculunK  in  an  inscrvice  class  for  teachers,  or 
in  an  individual  study  program 

^iach  book  contains  a  list  of  objectives  to  help  guide  the 
student  through  the  reading  AVhere  .appropriate,  the 
mtroduction  lists  special  ec|uipmeTit  or  supplementary 
materials  that  are  needed, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  a  sclf-qui/  with  each  unit  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books  contain  tests  and  answers 

''  TIME  REQI  IREMENTS 

ApproximatcK  li)  hours  of  mstrutlion  are  reuuircd 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

I  ho  Ibllowing  are  needed  to  implement  this  program 
1   Special  cquif^uient    Computer  with  BASIC  conipder 
and.computer  terminal/ASR  3^  ielclype  or  ecjuivalcnt 


2.  Special  services— Computer  specialist  available  to 
answer  questions. '  "  v 

3  Organizational  requirements— It  should  be  noted  that 
more  success  was  realized  when  these  materials  \vere  uscd^ 
as  part  of  a  formal  course  or  with  indivicKiaf  study  under  a 
tutor  than  with  use  through  total  independent  study.  (See 
"Patterns  of  Use.") 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^  r 

Assurances  , 

No  known  harmful  effects  were  'noted  by  the  observ^jrs 
during  field  test  situations,  nor;  have  any  been  reported 
since  the  product  has  been' m*  the  field.  '  . 

The  materials  have  not  i)een  analyzed  for  racism  or 

sexism.   •  's" 

The  materials  a^  designed  to  be  used  with  a  computer 
and  computer  terminals,  but  they  are  Ulso  being  used 
without  computer  access.  Thei'ufore,  they  can  be  used  and 
are  being  used  where  computer  systems  are  available,  its 
well  as  in^  regular  classroom  situations.     .  . 

Claims  ^ 

These  materrMls  went  through  field  testing,  and  user 
feedback  was  used  as  a  basis  for  revising  materials. 

The  data  show  that  7|  percent^  of  the  students  achieved 
an  nverage  score  of  70  percent  or  better  for  all  manuals  in 
self-instructional  mode.  Data  for  the  group  presentation 
cinss  show  that*  72  percent  of  the  students  achu-ved  the 
same  success  rate.  Apparently,  the  moderpf  presentation 
does  not  contribute  significantly  to  success  and  the 
materiivls  adapt  well  to  either  mode.  ^ 

Whenever  tests  were  conducted,'  it  was  found  that  the 
greatest  need  for  assistance  always  arose  during  setup-~-in 
orienting  the  coordinator,  supplying  materials  and  tests,  and 
estia>ljshing  procedures.  AfU;r  setup,  any  probleftis  that 
arose  could  be  handled  by  telephone. 

It  was  established  in  interviews  with  the  local 
coordinators  that  the  initial  setup  problems  could  be  taken 
care  of.  for  the  most  part,  by  an  adequate  setup  manual  or 
users  guide,  plus  an  initial  visit  from  a  developer.  This 
new  manual  was  written  to  meet  this  need. 
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Required  I  Jems 


Set  of  H  books 
rclctypewriter 

Computer  with  a  BASIC  conipf^rr 


MA TERIAI^S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  irt 
^  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


1  set  per  student 
1  for  each  6  stuilents 

1 


18.60  per  set 

125.00  rental  per 
month 

Depends  on  system; 
will  use  about  2 
hours  of  coiinect 
time  per  student 


■  Consumable  yearly 
Not  available 

^  ■ 

Not  available 


Souree  u  Different 
from  Distributor 
 c  


Implemenfer 
Iniplernenter, 


Note  A  trained  computer  expert  is  helpful,  if  available. 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Noitbwesi  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  BWg.  '         .  ; 

710  SW.  Second  Ave/ 

Portland,  Orcg.  97204  .       ^  ' 

AVAILABILITY 

Comfuttr-Orienud  Curriculum  was  copyrighted  in  1971, 
by  Nortliwett  Regbnal  Educational  Laboratory.  It  is  being  ^ 
pobiiihed  and  di^buted  by: 

Tecnica  Education  Corp.       *-  *  % 

1864  South  State  St  '  ' 

Saft  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 
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A  training  anirse  to  allow  adniifihtrators  to  examuic 
^  the  benefits  ami  limitations  oj  a  computerized  data 

inanuiiCfnent  system 

Course  III:  Computer  Applications  for  Administrators  permits  administrators  to  examine 
the  concept  of  data  management^  systems  by  utilizing  a  demonstration  system  constructed  for 
a 'model  school.  The  units  are:  Introductiorf^  School  Administration  With  Computers; 
Attendance,  Grades,  Student  Records;  Staff  File  Reports  and  Inquiry;  Financial  Accounting; 


F-acilities  and  Materials  Accounting;  Salary  Negotiations;  Planning,  Programing,  Budgeting; 
MID.AS  Reference  Manual;  MIDAS  Listings;  and  Administrative  Applications;  Unit  Tests/ 


SUB,IKCT,ARKA(S) 

The  subject  area  of  this  product  is  computer  technology 
in  educational  adm(nistrati(^n. 

INTKNDKI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIAWKS 

.Administrators  of  educational  mstJtutions  are  the^ 
intended  users. 

•V  • 

(;()AL(S)  OR  pURP()fjK(S)  '  ^ 

The  units  ()f  the  RFACT  course  were  designed  to  give 
educational  adnijjj^^ljjUors  an  understanding  of  bow  the 
computer  is  being  i^sq^iVr^iii^ting  in  educational 
decisionmaking  and  to  give  insights  into  how  computer 
applicaticnis  work  to  stimulateyiew  and  better. ways  of 
using  computers  in  educational  institutions,  *^ 

PA  i  rfc^NS  OF  USK 

I  he  10  books  eomprisnig  the  course  can  be  purchased 
and  used  individuallv.  or  they  can  be  ordered  in  course 
sets   IJicv  can  be  used  as  texts  in  a  univcrsit\  education 
curriculunn  in  an  inservice  class  for  adhiinistrators.  orTn 
an  individual  study  program.  "  ' 

'  Itach  book  contains  a  list  of  objectives  to  help  guide  the 
student  through  the  readings.  When  appropriate,  Jhe 

'  uitroduction  lists  special  c\juipment  or  supplementar\ 
matejials  that  ar,e  needed. 

ASSKSSMEN T  PROVISIONS 

'^rfiere  is  a  self-t|ui/  witfj^  each  unit  and  the  lOth  book 
canlams  tests  and  answers  . 

^  ft 

TIMK  kEQl'IRKMKNTS 
Appro\miatel\  30,  hours  of  instruction  are  required 

IMP|[,KMKNTATU)N  PROCKDURKS 

The  following  arc  ncedcHl  to  impbfh^iU  the  program 
I  Special  l-ijuipmcnt   Oomput^witn  BASIC  compiler 
and  computer  teVminal/ASR      Telet\pe  or  equixalcnt. 


2.  Special  Services— Computer  specialist  available  to 
answer  questions. 

3.  Organizational  Requirements—It  should  be  noted  that 
more  success  was  realized  when  fhese  majtcrials  have  been 
used  as  part  of^a  formal  course  or  with  individual  study 
under  a  tutor  than  when  used  ^through  total  independent 
study.  (See  **Pattelrns  of  Use,"') 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  ^  • 

^  No  known  harmful  effects  were  noted  by  the  observers 
during  field  test  situations,  nor  have  any  been  reported 
since  the  product  has^  been  in  the  field. 

The  materials  ha^  not  been  analyzed  fof  racism  or 
sexism. 

The  materials  are  designed  to  be  used  with  a  computer 
and  computer  terminals,  but  they  are  also  l>cing  used 
without  computer  access.  Therefore,  they  can  be  used  and 
are  being  used  where  computer  systems  are  a.vailabje  as 
well  as  in  regular  classroom  situations. 

w  Claims 

These  materials  went  through  field  testing.  User  feedback 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  revising  materials.  >  ^ 

Ihe  data  show  that  71  percent  of  the  students  achieved 
an  live  rage  score  of  70  percent  or  better  for  all  manuals  in 
self-instructioniU  mode.  Data  for  the  group  presentation 
class  show  that  72  percent  of  the  students  achieved  the 
same  success^  rate.  Apparently,  the  mode  of -presentation 
does  not  contribute  significantly  to  success  and  the 
materials  adapt  well  io  either  mode. 

Whenever  test)Mrt?re  conducted,  it  was  found  that  the 
greatest  need       assistance  always  aroJie. during  setup— in 
orienting  the  coordinator,  supplying  materials  and  tests,  and 
estaNish,ing  procedures.  After  setup,  an\ problems  that 
arose  could  be  handled  by  telephone. 

It  was  established  in  interviews  with  the  local 
coordinators  that  the.  initial  setiip  nroblcms  could  be  taken 
care  of,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  a^quate  setup  manual  or 
user's  guide,  plus  an  initial  visit,  from  a  de\eloperx  This 
new  manual  was  written  to  meet  this  need. 
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Require  J  llcniN 

Set  of  10  books 
Teletypewriter 

Comptiter  uijth  a  BASIC  compiler 


lyiATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.mut>  Nccdcil 

set  per  student 
for  each  6  students 


1 


Com  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


■18.55  per  set 

.   125.00  rental  per 
•  month 

De()ends  on  system: 
will  use  about  2 
hours  of  connect 
time  per  stwient 


Replacement  Rate 
and  C\)>t 


Source  if  DiffAnt 
from  DiNtVibutor 


Consumable  yearly 
Not  availabie 

Not  available 


Implem  enter 
Implementer 


Note  A  trained  computer  expert  is  helpful  if  available 


DEVelOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

Northwest  Regional  Educational. Labpratory 
Lindsay  BIdg. 

710  SW.  2dvAve.  "  . 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204 

AVAILABILITY 

\  Computer  Applications  for  Administrators  was  copyrighted 
«ui  197  Uby  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  It 
is  being  pubKs|^d  and  distributed  by; 

Tecni^a  Education  Corp. 

1864  South  State  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 
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A  trainin^^ixicka^c  for  team  activities  in  workshops 
'    cotk\^e ^coufivs,  ami  scluntlletdngs 


^Desigfiifi^  Instructional  Programs  is  a  Iraining  package  designed  for  team  activities  in 
workshops;  college  courses,  and  schX)oLsettings.  It  consists,  of  an  educational  gdme,  a 
coordinator's  handbook,  and  a  two-part  participant's  handbook  desiped  to  assist  school  staff 
in  making  defensible  choice$  about  the  form  -and  eontcntjof  instructional  programs..  The. 
material  iji  presented  in  fr#  modules:        '  •  i 

1.  Chaik  talk— An  educational  game  played  by  three  teams"  of  three  or  four  people 
Each  team  goes  through  the  step-by-st^p  process  of  designing  an  instructional  program  for  a 
subject  area  and  grade  level  chosen  by  the  team.  There  is  a  s.coHpg  system  for  the  game  so 
that  a  team  can  "win,"  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  game  is^tp  introduce  the  participants  to 

^the  total  design  process  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  subsequent  modules.  ^ 

2.  Analyzing  basic  assumptions— Participants  and  teams  identify  the  assumptions  that 
underlie  their  instructional  planning,  justify  their  assumption?  to  members  of  other  teams,  an<3 
reach  a  .team  consensus  on  the  assumptions  to  be' used  in  planning  an  instructional  program. 

3.  Matching  programs  with  goals— Planning  teams*  ^nalyz^e  and  organize  tlje  goals  and 
, objectives  to  be  met  by  an  instructional  .program  and  make jiiUgmcnts  about  the  program 
characteristics  apprgpriate  for  meeting  these  goals  and  objectives.    ^  '  ^ 

4.  Assessing  resources  and  constraints— Participants  wdrk  through  a  set  of  simulated 
instructional  planning  problems  focused  on,  the  task  of  estimating  ^)rogVam  costjj,  considering 
possible  cost  trade-offs,  and  considering  staff  and  community  resources  and  constraints  that 
could  affect  the  success  or  failure  of  a  program. 

5..  Selecting  curriculums— Participants  are  prepared  for  and  practice  the  use  of  an  . 
instruetroniil  planning  tool  for  analyzing  and  comparing  different  curriculums  that  might  be 
adopted  or  adapted  -to  meet  program  objectives.  The  "Curriculum  Analyzer"  in  this  module 
can  be  used  fcir  assessing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  actual  curriculums.  ^  ^ 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

The  general  subject  area  of  this-  unit  is  instructional 
planning"  that  area  of  educational  administration  concerned 
with  providing  educational  opportunities  for  children.  This 
area  may  be  further  defined  as  involving  the  establishment 
of  instructional  program  purposes,  the  design  and 
iniplenientation  of  programs,  and  the  evaluation  of 
instructional  programs.  The  materials  in  this  unit  are 
directed  to  the  second  of  these  three  functions. 

*INTENI^:i)  USKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  unit  is  designed  for  schoolj  personnel  directly 
concerned  with  the  design  or  selection  of  school 
curriculums  to  he  implemented  in  classroom's— building 
principals,  dcpartoient  heads,  district  curriculum  specialists, 
and  tdiehers  serving  on  curriculum  committees.  The 
intended  u.ser  group  is  best  defined  by  function  rather  than 
particular  role  or  title,  the  group  could  include  j 
nbnadniinistrative  sUiff.  board  of  education  members,  and 
parents  and  students  ^ 

^GOAMS)  OR  PURP'OSEiS) 

The  goal 'of  the  unit  is  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
school  staff  in  making  defensible  choices  about  the  fofm 
and  content  of  instructional  programs.  The  general  ' 
obiettivcs  of  the  unit  are  to  provide  experiences  in  the 
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process  of  analyzing  basic  assumptions  aVjoijt  students  and  . 
learning  with  tjie  necessary  tools,  the  matching  of  program 
characteristics  N^^ith  intended  learning  outcomes,  ^  ^ 

eonsideratioh  of  tfie  resources  available  for  and  the 
constraints  imposed  on^  program  as  designed-,  and  thfe  analysis 
of  existing  programs  that  might  be  useful. 

PA1TERNS,  OF  USE  ' 

The  modules  in  the  unit  were  designed  for  a  set  cycle, 
but  a  different  sequence  or,  starting  point  may  be  selected 
depending  on  the  type  and  intent  of  participimts.  For  ^  ^ 
example,  a  professor  of  education  offering  the  training  in 
the  context  of  a  graduate  course  in  educational 
administration  may  want  to  use  only  part  of  the  materials. 

The  unit  has  been  used  successfully  in  3-hour 'sessions 
meeting  onc\e  or  twice  a  week  for  an  extended  period,  in 
full-day  workshops  for  2  or  3  consecutive  days»  and  in  less 
structured  perio.ds  where  some  of  the  materials  were 
homework:  The  schedule  may  be  based  on  the  suggestecW 
limes  for  each  activity  presentod  in  the*  coordinator's 
handbook;  in /omc  cases  individualr.rcading  and  Avdrk  can 
be  completed  at  home  to  save  class  time  for  group  ' 
activities. 

ASSES.SMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  unit  is  designed  priniarilv  for  decisionmakers  who' 
see  a  nOe^  for  upgrading  the  qualitv  of  instruction  as  well 
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as  for  thf)sc  who  '•'manage'*  othcrv  in  pcrforniing  tasks  \w 
'nistructiohiri  design.  It  should  bo  stressed^  however,  that-  \ 
knowledge  or  proficient*  instructional  planning  umd    '  j 
management  is  not  required  for  participation.  * 

Self-tests  v^ith  suggested  responses  are  provided 
throughout  the  program  for  users'  to  eval,ifi«e  their  progress 
and  general  knowledge,  fivaluation  \>f  individual  '  ' 
performance  js -don'e  by  other  team  members.  At  the  end 
of  each  activity  contained  in  the  modules,  teams  may 
discuss  problems  or  questions  that^have  arisen'during  ^ach 
session.  ' 


TIMK  REQlflRKMf'NTS 

If  the  unit  is  used  as  the  developers  intended,  it  should 
take  about  1 5  hojirs  to  complete;  Five  3- hour  sessions  with 
each  session  devoted  to  one  module.  This  time  requirement 
is  hijhl)  flexible,  and  the  scheduling  of  the  unit  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  group.  '  *  • 


IMPLBMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

**  »  '         \      '  s  • 

The  unit  does  not  rcquirt  a?iy  special  miketials  or 
.  equipment  forjts  use.  Scheduling  requirements  will  be 
Contingent  on  t^e^  needs  of  flle  particular  V^up  working 
with  the  unit. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Components  of  the  materials  were  initililly  developed  and 

^  tested  separately.  Ntodulcs  I  and  2  were  tested  on'at  least 
three  separate  occasions  as^  prototypes  and  have  since  been 
tested  five  times  with  various  type^;  of  school  user  groups. 
Modules  3,  4\  and  5  have  been  tested  five  tim^^i  in 

-^jvorkshbps  and  local  school  districts.' The  .total  number  of 
test  participants  was  approximately  200.  The  materials  have 

<*also  been  reviewed  independently  by  experts  in  currikulum 
ap^i  instruction.  The  wide*^ testing  and  reviewing  indicate 

.  that  the  uriif  is  easil)^^  rcplicable  ajuU transportable, -A 
careful  examination  of  the  materials  docs  not  reveal  any 
social,  ethnic,  or  sexual  stereotyping*  or  bias.  None  of  the 
external  evaluation  reports  suggests  that  the  product  is  in 
»    any  way  harmful.        •  ' 


«  1 

t 

MATERIAL.^  AND 'EQtJIPMEfiiT 

^  «4»  » 

1 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed                    Cosi  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Offfcront  * 
from  Distributor 

Full  set  of»fnatcrials  incliiciing  game, 
cinmiinators  and  participants'  handbooks 

■A 

1  ,set  per  10  participants      35.00  per  set;  'l  1.75 

for  each  additional 
1.  pair  of  manuals 

c  » 

/ 

Game  and 
coordinator's 
Handbook  reusable;  \ 
parts  of  othct  \ 
hatidhook  consunkd 
during^unit  work  \^ 

p                                •  -  • 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Bducat;onal  Research  and 
Deveibpment  *       *  . 

San  Francwco,  Calif.  94103  .         »  . 

4IVAlLABtLITY  ,    •  . 

Designing  Instructional  Programs  was  copyrighted  in  1975 
by  'the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  £ducattonal  Research  and 
Development^ith.aJl  rights  reserved.  The  unit  is  ^urrttitly  , 
.i^lablp  frohi  the  deveioper/mitiibr:      ^        ^       V  ^ 
^ar  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development  '     «  ^ 

1855  Folsom  St  ^  f  ; 

San  Francisco^  Calif.  94 1 0^.  -  '  *  \ 
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The  DiaiimKstic  Survey  for  Leadership  Improvement  (DSLI)  is  base^d  upon  the  theoretical 
model  developed  by  Rensis  Likert,  who  has  been  conducting  research, injndustry  and  schools 
about  leadership  (niarutgenient)' systems  which  contribiKe.lo  organizational  eFAictivenessr 
I.ikc/t  claims  that  organizations  toc)  often 'secure  measurements  dealing  only  with  end-result 
variables,  such  as  profit  in  industry  and  student  achievement  in  schools.  There  lire  two  other ' 
sets  of  variables,  '^c^iusaP'  and  Vintervening,"  which  directly  affect  end-result  variables  and, 
consequently,  should  also  be  examined.  All  threw  st^s  of  organizational  variables  are  defined 
by  Likert  in  his  book,  The  Human  Or^ifanizuVumr  Its  Management  and  Vfifye  i,IH^). 

**CausaLvariablej?  include  the  structure  of  the  organization  and  management's  policies,  ^' 
decisions,  business  and  leadershfp  strategics,  skills,  and  behavior, 

^  "The  intervening  variables  reflect  the  inteVnal  state  and  health  of  the  organization,  e.g.< 

loyalties,  attitudes,  motivation^  performance  goals,  and  perceptions  of  all  members  and 
their  collective  capacity  for  effective  interaction,  communication,  and  decisionmaking:/' 
''The  end-result  variables  reflect  the  achievements  cvf  the  organiz^Ktion,  such  as  its, 
^  ^productivity,  eostSv  scrap  los*^,  and  earnings"v( Likert,  1967,  p.  29). 

■  The  52  items  in' the  DSLI  are  designed  to  diagnose  the  discrepancies  and  the  intensity  • 
of  these  discrepancies  as  relatei^Mo  the  '*is's^'  and  *'should  be's''  of  the*items  in  defined 
,    organizational  processes.  The  basic  assumption  undergirding  the  diagnosis  is  one  stated  b>^ 
Chris  Argy^ris  in  his  hi}ok ^ hif^ef^rathi}^  the  Individual  and  the  ()r}*anization  (\9f)4):  '*Thc 
organization  will  tend  \o  devplop  uttintended  consequences -when  there  is*  a  lack  of 
congrucncy  between  individual  needs  and  organizational  demands"  T^Argyris,  1964,  p.  67). 

By  determining  where  there  are  iiJcongrucncjes  between  (organizational  deniands%(causal^ 
variables)  and  individiuil  needs  (intervening  variables),  *the  school  organization  can  develop 
'   intervention  strategics  whiph  when  implemented  will  result  in  a  more  efficient  operation  »^ 
concerning  the/wa>/  people  work  together  in  schools'.  These  incongru'cncijis  are  diagnosed  for 
the  students,  teachers,  and  administrators »at  the  teaching,  department,  school,  and  overall 
system  levels.      '  ,  ,  *       ^  .  . 


1, 


SUBJKCT  ARKA(J>)  \      ^  - 

The  DSLI  is  a^  diagnostic  surv^cy  which  has  been 
developed  to  diag7u)se  problems  in  the  '^causaP*  and  ^  ♦ 
'^intervening"  variables.  The  items  in  the  survey  have' been 
developed  to  djagnos^*  breakdowns  in  XM  following 
organizational  pnJcesSes  operating  at  various  levels  (from 
the  classroom  to  the  central  office)  in  the'  school 
operatiofj:  ^ 

1  Conunnnjcat^on— The -perceived  and  desired  adequacy  ^ 
of  the  communication  process  upwaf^f,  downward,  and 

*  laterally  {Sample  Item -08^  Your  leaders  discuss  with  >ou 
or  your  peers" ways  to  improve  ttvings.) 

2  . Control^  The  perceived  and  desired  use  of 
or'glwii/ational  reward' and  ^penalty  ijiechanisms  to 
accomplish  school'tasks,  (Sample  Item-()5,  Your  leaders  use 
what  the>"know  about  "how  you  are  doing"  to  help  yon  . 
•improve.)  * 

3  Decisionmaking -  I  he  perceived  and  desired  basic 
struvture  artdjnctfiod  of- decisionmaking.  (Sample  Item-lO. 
You  01^  your  peers  take  part  in  making  decisions  which 
affect  you,) 

^  4  Inlcraction-influenec— The  perceivecLand  desired 
pra'ctice  of  nidMdual  and  group  interaction  to  influence^ 

c        ,   10  i  ^ 


the  accomplishment  of  school ^tasks.  (Sarhple  Item-OI. 
Your  leaddrs  have  faith  and  trust  in  you.) 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFItlARIE.S 

The  school  is  th\j  basic  unit  of  analysis.  In.any  school 
system,  an  individual  school,  ^my  number  of  schooLs^or  all 
the  schools  in  the  entire  system  are  able  to  use  the  DSLL* 
Each  item  in  the  survey  has  been  determiried  to  be  on  a 
4th-grade  reading  Fevel.  This  determination  of  reading  level 
is  based  on  both  the  Dale/Chall  and  the  SRA  formulas,  fii 
the  natiortui  study  the  DSLI  has  been  used  vyith^  random 
samples  of  students  in  the  7th,  9th,  and  I  Ith  grades.  It  has 
been  used  with  all  professioTial  staff  who  attend  school  ' 
faculty  fneetings  in  elementary^  middle  or  junior  high»  and 
senior  high  participating  schools. 

Students  respond  to  the  leadership  patterns  of  teacher,s  in 
one  of  eight  specified  subject  areas  (language  arts,  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics*  health/physical 
education/safety,  home/industrial  arts,  vocational  education, 
and  fine  arts).  Students  also  respond  to  the  ieadcrship 
patterns  of  the  principalis  staff- and/or  the  principal.  \ 

Teachers  respond  to  the  leadership  patterns  of  their 
department  chairperson.  Teachers  alsc^  respond  to  the 
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leadership, patterns  of  tW^  principal's  staff  and/or 't^c 
priQtipah  *  '  .       '       ^    '  ' 

The  o^her  certified  staff,  e.g.,  assistant  principal,*  •  * 
coimselor,  and  librarian,  respond  to  the  leadershij)  patterns 
of  the  prrneipals  staff  and/or  the  principal.  They  also  / 
rej^pond  'to  the  leadership  patterns  of  the  person  directly  ' 
^  above  the  principal  in  the  central  office.       ,    '  * 

.The  principah  responds  to  the  leadership  pattern  of  .jthe* 
persons  in  the  school  system  to  whcmi  the  prihcipal,  is  _ 
^  directly  responsible.  ,    ,  / 

Other  potential  users  are  eleni^entary  students  (5th  and  ' 
6th  grades)  responding  to  thb  leadership  patterns  of  their  - 
.  self-contained  i>r  departmejiiali/ed  elassrodm  teachers,  . 
—  Slight  niodifications^Jnahc-instructions  for  administration- 
can  be  made  to  accofiimodate  the  survey  for  use  by  upper 
elementary  students. 
The  ultim'ate  beneficiaries  afe  all  members  of  tfie  school . 
.  organisation.  Research  in  industry  and  some  in  schools 
have  indit'ated  that,  when  people  are  treated  like  cogs  in  a 
machine,  absenteeism,  vandiilisnu  grievances,  and  uniort 
♦  activities  aw  also  present  to  a  larger  degree.  By  adapting 
the  causal  variables  to  the  needs  of  people  in\schools,  the 
school  organizatiop  has  grbater  potential  for  accomplishing 
its  tasks  at  higher  efficiency  levels.  It  haJi  not  bi^i 
determined  whether  student  achievement  (effectiveness) 
will  be  ipfluenced  by  this  approach. 

GOAMS)  OR  PURfOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  prc^jcct  are:  (^1 )       iliagno.se  the 
problems  which  students.  tea^:hers.  a«d„administrators  are 
'   having^n  commi^nication,  control,  decisionmaking, 

interaction-influence?  and  confidence  and  trust  in  leadership 
school  organizational  proct^sses  at  the  teadijng»  department. 
,  school^  and  system  levels:  (2)Mo  determine  whether  the^ 
problems  are  moi'e  or  less  .serious,  with  minority  racial  *• 
groups  in  the  .school  and  with  subgroups  at  the  various 
levels;  (3)  to  provide  the  10  most  critical  items  (measured 
by  intensity  of  difference  between  the  'Is'*  and  "should  ' 
be**  rc^onses)  of  6ach  subgroup  at  the  leCcI  surveyed;  (4) 
to  give^ "directions  for  improvement'*  (derived  Mm  the 
theoretical  framework  used)  for  each  "critical  item** 
identified:  and  (5)  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
intervention  strategies  (based  upon  the  *'dirftctions  f©j 
improvenieht"),  by  encouraging  leaders  at  each  level  to 


taHednce  the  intensit)  of  the 

•  V 
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develop  '"action  f)\imf.' 
,  items  identified 

I'ATTKRNS  OF  USE. 

\   Detailed  progriimell  instructions.  "Insiructions  for 
Adininislcnilg  the  hiai^nostic  SuhYvJor  l.aulcnhip 
huprowmciU  (D.SLI are  able  tu  be  used  by  personnel 

^  frolTi  wit!>iiv  the  school  being  surVeyed.^lt  is  recommended 
that.t,he  survcy'he  admiiiistered  [)y  someone  in  the  school 

*  who  IS  not  one  of  the  leaders  f)j/l>ig  surveyed  Most 
respondents  who  have  taken. the  survey  have  bu^ri  able  to 
complete  it  withm  the  rcconmiended  time  (40'minutes) 
This  time) includes  puNsing  out  the  materials,  giving  t-lic 

*  instructions,  and  responding  to  all  the  items. 


The  irifojm^tion  provided^ 'can  be  used  a,«i  a  needs  -  *  *  \  -  \, 
*asses.sment^pon  wfiich  .staff  development  can  bej  based.'  It  ' 
also  c^n  bb  u.sed  as  a-  basis  fm  Jteacher  accoun^bility  as  ' 
far,  as  teadhjug  methods  and  classrpoTm  activities  are'        *  ' 
concerned  ind  fi>V  leadership  acco'untabiffty  as  far  as^ 
improving  leadership  practices  i,s  concerned.  -  -  "  * 

Without  singling  out  incirviduaLteachers,  groufif  decisions 
can  be  made  by  individual  .t^iaching  departments  which  should 
provide,  peer  pressure  to  improve  the  interactron\path:rns 
'  with  students  in  clas.sroom.s.  . 

Even  though  supcrordinate»\)ften  ste  |)roblem,s:.  »  .  ^ 
.subordinates  are  having  with  their  leadership  patte/ns/it  is 
ditTicult  to  get  improvement  muSle  because -Subordinates  / 
^  can,  4nd^  often,  do,  .pcfceive^  sitiiation,s-^difT<;rently  than  ihm 
superordmatcs.  However,  when  data  *ate  used\s  ai-basis  for  t  , 
expecting  improvement,  the  subordinate  has  a  difficult  timeV 
escaping/the  reJ;ponsibility''for  taking  action.  ^  '  * 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

All  staff  assigned  to  a'  school  who  usualjy 'attend 
*  professional  faculty  meetingji  are  the  ones  who  take  the 
survey.  It  is  ^[ep?mmended  that  all  students  in  a  middle  ' 
grade  level  (gpade^  7  for  a  .school  with  grades  6,  7,  and  8; 
grades  10  and  II  for  a  sfl\()ol  with  grades  9,  10,  1 1,  and 
12)  be  u.sed  JUS  the  student  .population.  Random-sampling 
procedures  for  .selection  of,.students  at  a 'gVade  leve(  may 
be  used.  If  a  random-selection  procedure  is  used,  it  is  ^ 
recommended  that  a«  minimum  of  25  oercent  of  the  total 
students  in  the  entire  .school  be  used,  for  each  teaching     *  ^ 
area  to  be  surveyed.  Students^an  be  surveyed  in  each  of 
the  eight  identifiedsfiubject  areas,  of  'the  student  suVvey  can 
be  restricted  to  the  four  major  subject  areas^  (language *iirts, 
Sociai|  studies,  science,  and  mathematics)^  ■ 
■^rhe  survey  should  be  "'administered  near  the  end  of4he 
second-quarter  (or  first-semester)  operation. in  any 
particular'year.  This  permits  time  jn.  that  "school  year  to  ^ 
receive  the.  results  arid  to  make  action  plans  for    ^  '  * 

implementing  improverfient  interventions.  If  a  resurvey  i.H 
desired,  pliins  should  be  made  to  readministef  the  survey 
approximately  1  year  later  to.  all  of  th^  itaff  att^ding 
faculty  meetings  and  to  stu(|^nts  in  the  sdme  subjctt  areas 
and  at  the  same  grade  leVel  as  were  previously  survey^l.  ^ 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

As  mentioned  previously,  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to 
administer^he  survey.  'I^c  DSLI  can  be  machine  scored 
and  reports  generated  and  returned  to  the  school  within  I 
month'  after  the  survey  has  been^copipleted.  A^schdal  that 
feiv'es  the  survey  before.jrhristnias  can  havcv  the  reports 
^.^^back  by  the  end' of  Janaury.  Within  the  next  2  months  (by 
the  end  of  Miirch),  data  can  be  analyzed  and  action  plans 
developed -af  each  levieL  Three  months  after  the  surycy. 
implementation  of  action  plans  can  begin.  ^ 

«^  IMPLKiVJENTAtlOf^  PROCtmURES  ^ 

Action  plans,  ba.sed  upon  the  critical  items  report  at 
each  level  (teaching  area,  department,  school,  and  ^central, 
office),  can  be  made  {yUhe  leaders  and  their  staff  at  each 


1 


particular  level.  Staff  development  inservice  activities  also 
•can  be- developed  based  up6n  tKe 'Identified  neeJs^ 
generated  by  the  critical  items  reports. 

ASSURANCEvS  AiJJI)  CUIMS 

Asafurances  *  « 

As  of  Mar^h  1 975;  Ihe  DSLl  hjis  been  Msed  wi^th  a 
'^lational  8trat|fled'»  randomly'scleeted  population  consisting 
.  of  23  j>pho6l  systems—  I  randomly  seleetvd  elementary 
school  2  randomly  selected  nvddle  schoolSt  and  2  ^ 
randomly  selected  senior  schools  in  each  of  the  23  school 
-.systems'.  The  total  populationr involved  in  (he  p/^i^urvey  was 
-l^UGprsixinjately.  as  follows:  J  (LOOO  students  reporting  on 
teachers'^.  lO.OOO  students  rep^ing  bhlhe  'fiincipars  staff 
^and/or  the  principal  6»000  teWhers  reporting  on  ^  " 

department  heads»,6{0()(). teachers  reporting  on  the 
cprirfcipals  staff  and/or  the  prioctpal,  4()(>  department,  heads 
reporting  on  Ihe- principal's  staff  ahd/or  the  pringipalT^?.^ 
other  cer tiffed  (excluding  the  principals)  repqrting  on  the 
•  principal \s  staff  and/or  the  principaL  and  600  other  ^ 
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'  TVIATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


certified  -iincluding  the  princjpijis)  reporting  on  the  central 
office  leadership.  V  , '  *  ^ 

The  same  population  is  being  gii'cn  a  postsurvey 
'(^ebruary  and  March  1975)  using  a  sHghtly  modified 
versjorf  of  the  original  survey  form.  The  modificationV  in 
the  survey  Jire  based  upon 'data  analyses  .resulting  fronr'the 
presurvey  results^ 

The  'project  drrector  and  staff  members  have  miide  two 
onsite  visitations  to  each  participating  system.  The  first 
onsit(^visits  were  made  to.expl;|in  the  project  objectives 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  sivvev  administuitions.  The 
second  onjite  Ws*its  were  made  ttWdiver  anJU.cxplain 
the  computer  rep\)rts  and  how  to  Use  t^em.-On  thexbasis 
of  the  second  visits,  refinemer^ts  vyere  made  in  the  reports 
AO  6e generated  by  the  4)ostsurveys, 

Until  t^jycompktion  (Tf  the  project  in  June  1976.  no 
claims  can  be  made^  Comparisons  of  presurvey  and 
postsurvey  tjesults  and  data  analyses  will  be*'performed  and 
described  nn-  the, final  report. 


Required  Iitjtns  i 


Qiianiity  Needed 


Cosi  pcf  Ifoiu  in 
Dollars 


DSLl  X-pagc  machine-scored  survcv 
booklet 


-  Rcphicepiem  Rale 

ami  Com 
 I  


Source  if  Different 
from  Disirihmor 


"1  survey  biK)klet  for  euch 
'staff  an^  student  , 
respondent  for  each 
'administration' 


I.5Q  per  survey 
booklet  (price 
includes  .scoring  and 
•'computer  reports)* 


Distribution  ' 
»ffrangements  not  yet 


made 


*Prico  has  aot  been  determined,  but  prioe  quoted  is  baseil  upon  similar  ^ervice  by  BTS  for  1^1  (Institutional  Goals  Inventorv ). 


dEVELOPER/AUTIfOR: 

^Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
,  College  of  Edijcation 
Univeniity  of  Georgia 
Athens.  Oa.  30602  ^ 


S 


^  David  J.  Mullen,  Author  and  l^roj^ct  Dlirector 

AVXiLABILITY 

Final  plans  for  publishing  and  marketing  have  not  been 
cDmplcted.  Attempts  will  be  maie  to  have  the  DSLl 
a|ai|a6le  for  general  use  by  fiiml976. 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  MARC  H  1975 
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f  1  SVW^  1  ASK  r,(U)Uf' 

K  OMIU<1nU  a  T  K)l\iS  I  i  I 


-? 


The  Erpst^piel  kit  contains  eight  packets— eneh  focusing  on  a  communication  ^concept  or 
skilL  The  first  .six  packets  deal  with  the  single  concepts  of  one-way  and  twcf-way         ,^  * 
communication.. tacit  comm)inication,  nonverbal  communication,  bypass  comrr\unication, 
overload  coruniunication,  and  written  communication,, The  last  two  in  the  serie>>  require  the 
participants^  to'  incorpornte  the  knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  the  first  packages  to  solve 
more  complex  communication  problems  and  interpersonal  jclationships  within  a  simple  . 
organizational  setting.  The  last  two  packets  arc  group  norms  and  individual  versus  group. 


SrmCT  ARK/>(S)  ^ 

(*oiiinuiiiiCt?lion  skills,  diul  task  group  evpericTiccs. 
'  r.ighl  cqmnion  cx[)crienc\:  units  Loni[)risc  the  hrnstspul 
I  ask  ( J  roup  Conimnmcunons  Kit. 

Oiic-\^n\  tind  {uo-v^as  comniiinicdtion  [)cick(ige,  ^ Inch 
^m\ol\es  each  person      a  ^)cirticipnnt,  not  ns  nn  obscr\er,  It 
attempts  It)  delineate  clear l>  the  differences  bet\Keen  these 
two  types  and  to  assist  pnrttcipnnts  in  identifying  iiscs  for 
each, 

FaCit  communicattoiK  \vh4cl1  is  commonly  found  under 
constrd^ncd  conditions,  This  kind  of  conimunicntion  relies 
upon  'the  existence  of  spcctfic  bits  of  inforniiition  held  in 
common  or  inferred  ffonrthc*  situiition  and  is^used  nuvt 
often  as  a  CiMnmunication  shortcut 

Nonverbal  communication,  which  deals  with  transmission 
of  information  using  nonverbal  media  with,  emphasis  on  tl^ 
^problems  and  factors  involved.  It  afso  notes  how  any 
wno\aiion  will  undergo  change  over  time  and  ds  it  pusses 
through,  adopters. 

Bypass  communication,  which  focuses'  upon  the  common 
error  of  rrcaling  nil  iVidividunls  alike  The  pnckuge  uses 
technical  language  to  provide  nn  experience  demon strn ting 
the  differences  that  exist  dnd  'he  ttclings  ofiin  individual 
being  b\ parsed   The  pdrticipiints  are  allowed  to  reflect  on 
the  frustrating  experience  of  atlemptijig  to  absorb  n  large 
((iianMty  of  inform nt ion  in  a  short  tune. 
-  Overload  cOmniuniCiition.  which  occurs  when  to^)  much 
informatioiv  ts  given  in  a  short  period  of  time  1 

Written  corHinunication,  which  is  n  self-nwnreness  . 
package  utili/ing  iijessdges  individunlly  prepiircd  by  encli 
I  participant  for  a  given  population  A  formulli  is  emplo\cd 
to  ineasure  the  complexity  of  the  nlcssnge  as  an  indication 
of  Us  probable  cffecti\cncss  in  reaching  ^hc  target         '  , 
population  *^ 

(iroup  norniN,  which  dcnis  witfi  the  reactions  ot  some 
members  in  a  group  toward  ihcj  behavior  of  n  deviant 
member  „  ^  ^    •  -  . 

Jndt\idua[  \vrsuN  >uou|\  \\h,is.h  u>cs  two  experiences  to 
demonstrate  the  diffe^ring  effects  of  cooperative  and  ^ 
competitive  conditions  (iioup  anJ  individual  behavioi, 
resulting  from  the  ivvi)  conditions,  arc  the  focuses 


INTKNDEI)  USKRSw\ND  BENKFICIARIES  , 

*  • 

The  range  of  potentinj  users  is  broad.  Any  group 

entering  or  «inticipating^ entering  cooperative  task-oriented 

arrangements  and  which  has  neither  the  funds,  time, « nor 

inclination  to  use  an  outside  consultant  are  the  intended 

users   The  materials  have  been  used  by  public  school  * 

pupils,  teachers^  Girl  Scout  le.iders,  jail  inmatus,  and 

businessmen,  *         ^  • 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  . 

The  major  goals  jare;  { 1 )  To  provide  s«lf-instructional 
materials  fov  groups  which  have  entered  or  are  anticipating 
entering  cooperative  task-oriented  arrangements  and  which 
havcneither  the  funds,  time,  nor  incliliation  to  use, outside 
consultants':  (2)  to  help  groups  bec'bme  aware  of  the 
intricate  problems  of  interpersonal  communicatioqi^:  and 
(,'^rTo  develop  skiljs  in  verbal,  nonverbal*  aijd  written 
communications. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  '  •         '  . 

The  program  is  sequenced  m  the  follovvjng  order,  **One- 
Way  and  Two-Way,*'  *'Tacit,"  "Nonverbal/'  *'By-Pass,'* 
"Overload,"  *'Wrilten»"  ^(Task  Group  Process  1/'  and 
'jTask  Group  Process  11.** 


\  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


There  is  no  screening  of  participants  prior  to  the 
Rrnstspiel  experience.  The  kit  is  basedV)n  group  members 
having  a  corfimon  experience  and  then  having  participants 
analyze  and  'discuss  this,  experience;  therefore,  there  is  no 
furmal  ^valuation  since  it  is  pos*^ible-that  comnji)!!  * 
ev|)criences  may  vary  with  participating  groups,  ;  . 

time"  REQUIREMENTS" 

Kach  package  requires  1  hour  or  less  to  complete.  The 
exception  will  be  packets  that  contain  two  or  more 
exercises  (such  as  Tacit  Communication  and  Individual 
versus  Gr<uip),  m  which  case  separate  sessions  are 
recornmepdecl. 
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Thq  time  required  in  ea4h  case        depend  on  the 
participants'  desire  to  explore,  to  discuss  the  experience, 
and  to  look*for  applications' of  the  findings  to  their 
particular  situation  ^More  importantly,  it  will  tjepend  upon 
the  leaders  knowledge- and  familiarity  with  th^*  materials 
and  the  additional  information* and  experiences  brought  tO' 
.  the  group 

If  the  materials  are  being  used  in  a  workshop,  no  more 
than 'iwo  packetst(or  exennses)  should  be  given  in  a  4- 
hour  period  While  if  is  possible  ^to  run  all  eight  packages 
and  thc'evaluationt  tn  2  days,  communication*  overload  and 
fatigue  would  defeat  "the  purpose 

Sumroan  Cost  Informatron  * 

•A  limited  number  of  pro?otvpe  kits  are  available  at  a 
cost  of  $94  75  '  ,  * 

assLrancks  and  clai\is  '       •  * 

Assurances 

The  evaluative  information  obtained  from  field  trials  of 
the  kit  indicates  that  the  materials  can  stand  alone  m  ,thc^. 
hands  of-  users  and  'can  be  success(!ully  imiMemented 


without  additional  outside  consultative  assistance. 'In'each 
of  the  exercises,  people  will  see  some  things  as  relevant 
which  others  do  not.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in 
the  Ernstspiel  kit  and  in  all  human. relations.  Each  persoir 
experiences  different  things  at  dfff6rent  times,  no  two  lives 
are  exactly  the 'same.  No  two' people  handle  problem^  or* 
stress  in  the  same  manner,  nor  need  they.  ^ 

It  has  been  found  that  one  package  may  make  little  or, 
no  sense  to  an  individual  until  it  has  been  discussed  or 
until  some  later  experience  triggers  »the  insight.  This  should 
not  be  a  point  of  discouragement  but  should  Sharpen  p 
awareness  of  the  uniqueness  and  complexity  of  the        -  ^ 
individuals  with  whom  individuals  miist  live.  It'  is  also   '  ' 
necessary  to  be  cognizant  that  some  do  not  listen  or 
understand  at  a  particular  time/  not  b^icause  they  do  not 
wish  to»  but  because  of  thoir  inability  to  replace  their  own 
perceptions  of  what  is  important  with  what  others  perceive 
to  be  important.  The  criterion  for  what  is  rea/or  important 
is  determined  by  the  individual's  perception  of  it, 

t  '  '    <  ' 

Claims  •  *  ^ 

No  claims  for  effectiveness  *ire  m<ide  beyond  outcomes 
tested  earlier     *  * 


I  Iv'Jislspicl  Kit 


MATERIALS. AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantu\  Needed 


Cost  per  Ileni  iii 
Di>ll.irv 


Replacement  Kate 
and  Cost 

,.  ,^   „ 


Source  il  Diirerent 
from  DiNtrihiittn 


4  sei  'j)er  grc)iip 


'94  7^* 


*  The  ptKc  charjied  tor  proiotype  kits  tised  in  field  lest 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management 
CASEA 

Research  and  Development  Division  ^ 

University  of'Oregon 

Eugene,  Oreg.  97401  .     -  , 


Francis  C.  Thiemann,  Program  Director 

availabilitV 


A  limiied^number  of  prototype  Ernstspiel  Task 'Group 
Communications  Kits  are  .available  from: 

Francis  C.  Thiemann'"' 
I  Program  Director  .  ' 

MUST  Program,  CEPM 

1472  Wncaid  St/       '  ^  , 

Eugen<f','Qreg,  97401 


.      INFORMATION  CI  RRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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INTEMPERSONAl   COMM  UN  If  A  T  I ONS  (IPC) 


.  1  [iro^mm  packum*  kit  which  focusc'Lon  the  concepts 
'  iind  skilk  oj  interpersonal  cammimtca lions  in  the 
'  ( A/^v/v^•///.  amimunitw  and  one- tif -one  situufions 


/    '  1'hc  Interpersonal  Communieutions  system  includes  20  units  which  are  approximately  90 
minutes  each  These  exercijies  are  designed  to  be  used  irt  sequtMice  and  have  a  cumulative  > 
effect,  •  '  '  • 

Educators  are  frequentiv  involved  with  communication  behaviors  *that  are  focused  on  (in 
these  i;\ercises  It  is  assumed  they 'do  not  give  tliem  much  attention.  These  exerciser  bring 
communication  behaviors  more  clearly  into  awareness  and  make  explicit  certain  knowledge 
about  communicating.  ^  ^        '   '  ^ 

Improving  skilU  goes  beyond  clarifying  what  is  already  known.  Rach  exercise  involves  . 
participants  in  practicipg  the  behaviors  which  are  described,  learning  waVs  to  recognize  these 
behaviors,  and  receiving  "feedback"  from  others  concerning  use.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning 
''to  do"  as  well  as  on  gaining  knowledge.  Many  skills  in  interpersonal  Communications 
involve  the  persona!  style  of  the  individual.  For  example,  the  exact  behavior  used  in 
"paraphrasing"  is  a  matter  of  personal  style.  M«*my  alternative  behaviors,  with  particular 
contexts,  can  meet  the  criteria  which  define  the  skill  of  ^'paraphrasing."  These  exerciso 
provide  opportunit)  for  parflcipants  to  become  clearer  about  their  personal  styles^. 

I  o  summari/e,  the  sequence  of  20  exercises  provides  3  kinds  of  learning:  ( I )  The 
participant  becomes*  clearer  concerning  things  to  know  about  interpersonal  coi\njiunicatipns, 
?2)  the<  participant  practices  what  is  done  personalty  in  interpersonal  communications^* and  ^ 
(3)  the  participant  becomes  able  to  recognize  more  clearly  personal,  styles  of  communicating 
with  others 

/  Innovations  sut;h  as  team  teaching,  modular  schcdufing,  and  differentiated  staffing 
increase  the  need  for  collaborati()n  at  ^dl  levels.  In  the  traditional  system  of  self-contained 
classrooms,  most  educators  havcj  carried  out  their  roles  in  'relative  isolation.  Many  potentially 
valuable  innovations  have  not  been  implemented  successfully  due  to  issues  of  influence, 
polari/ed  conflict,  and  inefft^elivc  co<nimunication.  Increased  interpersonal  communications 
skills  of  school  fferSonnel  wi^l  reduce  at  least  one  hindrance  totlocal  improvement  efforts. 
1'his  workshop  was  designed  for  teachers,  "but  has  been  found  appropriate  for  virtually  all 
roles  m  educati^)n> 


,SrBJK(  T  ARFAiS)        •  ' 

Participants  focus  on  tfic  concepts  and  skills  of 
interpersonal  communications- tho  classroom, 
coniinunity,  iind  one-to-one  situations, 

INTKNDEI)  rSERS  AND  fiENKFICIARrKS 

Classroom  feachers.  educational  a(.lniinistrators,  and 
community  populations  are  the  intended  users.  Phis  system 
has  also  been  vidapled  for  industrv 

(;()AI.(S)  OR  P(iRP()SE(S) 

The  purpose  of  an  interpersonal  communications 
workshop  IS  to  give  participants  knowledge  and  skills  of 
behaviors  generally  applicable  to:  Facc-to-face 
eonununication>  one\  own  unicjue  style  of  communicating, 
group*«ind  orgatu/at tonal  factors  which  affect  that 
conimunicatuin.  and  continued  improvement  t»f  one's 
cummunication  skills  ^ 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  materials  are  sequentiallv  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives.  The  training 
design  includes  much  participant  interaction  for  feedback, 
simulation  trials,  and  interdependent  action.  For  this 
reason,  all  participants  nvt  required  to  commit  themselves 
to  full  attendance  ^Jit  air  workshop  st^ssions. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Interpersonal  Co/nwM/i/a//(dS]rtnnr^becn  deemed 
apprQprlate  as  an  initial  experience  and,  therefore*  has  no 
prerequisites.  Throughout  the  worksliop*  participants  ^ 
evaluate  their  learning  by  mutual  feedback:  self-testing/ 
e.g.,  paper-and-pencil  tesls;  and  skill  practice. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  20  sessions  in  this  workshop  which  compose 
M)  40  instructional  hours  Ft  is  recommended  that  this 
training  be  given  within  a  2-vveek  period. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  FROCEDURES 

^  Setting  up  a  workshop  is  n^>t,  complex,  but  its  success 

and  effectiveness  depend  upon  several  factors': 

L  The  participants  need  to  be  involved.  It  is  best  if  they 
have  volunteered  to  b^  included  in  the  workshop.  It  is 
crucial  that  tliey  have  a  correct  understanding  of  what  *the 
workshop  is  about  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted.  It 
is  also  recommended  that,  whenever  poi;sible,  teams  or 
entire  school  buildings  experience  ihc  training  together. 
This  can  create  norms  for  .use  of  new  skills  which  might 
not  be  applied  if  individuafs  returned  and  attempted 'them 
m  settings  where  there  Iwas  little  or- no  support  for  use  of 
the  skills.  k  • 

The  basic  work  group  of  the  workshop , design  includes 
six  members.  It  is  important  that  the  total  group  be  a 
multiple  of  six.  These  work  groups  cannot  be  smaller  than 
six  Some  may  have  seven  or  eight  people  if  absolutely 
necessary,  but  this  is  awkward  and  not  advised.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  all  participants  be  present  for 
every  session  of  the  workshop,  Thc\  design  is  sequential  and 
cumulative:  many  exercises  depend  on  roles  for  trios  and 
sextets.  In  many  instances,  participants  train  each  other 
using  criteria  provided  in  the  materials. 

One  leader  may  work  with  .a  total  group  as  large  as  36. 
It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  total  gr6up  not 
exceed  24.  The  first  time,  an  individual  is  attemptinji  the 
leader  role,  it  is  advisabkMlu|j  only  12  participants  be 
'included,     '  ^ 

2.  The  materials  are  not  intended  to  be  s*.*^f-explanatorv 
Thus,  all  new  UMclers  should  cx^)0;f1ence  the  workshop 
^ma'terials  and  design  as  »  particrfjant  b^'for<i  attempting  the 
leader  role.  Reports  indicate  that  cotraining  with  a  leader 
who  has  previously  conducted  the  .\N)rkshop  is  an 
additional  benefit'to  the  new  leader, 

3;  Adequate  tin\e  is  needed  to  obtain*  and  arrange  all  the 
neccssarv  materials  and  equipment  prior  to  the  workshop 
-»     The  IcMder  must  prijparc  charts  in  advance  of  each  session 
as  well  as  arrarlge  materials  to  be  distributed  Timing  for 
such  preparation  must  be  carcfulK  considered   It^  should  be 
clear  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  each  task 

4    The  workshop  site  should  mclude  a  comfortable  room 
large  enough  Wo  allo'^  groupings  of  three  and  six, 
C  omforUible  chairs  and  tables  for  small  groups  need  to  be 
^      provulcdAgcfrcshmcnts  should  be  availably  in  the  room,  if 
possible 

( 

ASSrRA.NCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  of^farmlessness 

During  a  scries  of  trial  workshops,  participants  were 
rcpcatcdK  asked  for  fecdl  ack  concerning  this  system 
While  manv  criticisms  were  used  to  revise  the  sN.stcm,  and 
occasionalK  individuals  stated  the  system's  content  or  form 
was  not  relevant  for  them,  there  were  no  reports  from 
participants,  trainers,-  or  implen;cnters  indicating  physical, 
psvchological.  or  sociological  harm  Thousands  of  copies 
have  been  sold  since  the  svstem  became  commerciallv 
available  over  2  vcars  ago.  The  developers  have  received^ 
ni>  reports  of  harm  or  .pcri;eivcd  risk  during  this  tiuK* 


Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues 'were  considered  during  interim 
rounds  of  trial  and  revision  resu|ting**in  some  earjy    f  / 
motlifica^tion#  of  this  system.  While  thc'generic  **he**"is 
sometimes  used  when  Tcferring  to  persons  of  either  sex,  the^ 

.  system  is  generally  fair  and  has  been  positively  accepted  as 
such.  A  review  panel  of.currteulum  experts  gave  it  a 

^  passing  rating. 

Assurances  of  Replicability 

This  system  was  design<id  with  th6  intention  that  those 
Jacking  expertise  in  its  content  or  in  .providing  experiential 
learning  would  be  able  to**conduct  workshops/ The  *  * 

•^mevelbpers  observed  such  nonexperts  successfully  conduct 
workshops  at  two  sftes  during  interim  testing.  No 
developers  were  involved  in  the  seven  afield  test  workshops,, 
as  second-  and  third-generation  traincres  conducted  them. 
Of  the  field  test  partfcipants,  31  percent  reported  that  they 
definitely  could  conduct  the  workshop  and  another  41 
percent  reported  that  tJ^ey  would  be  able  toc  do  so  if  some 
consultjint  aid  or  additional  help  were  avarkiole.  The 
widespread  use  of  this  system  throughout  the  United  States' 
and  in  several  other  •ciC)untries  during  the  past  2  years'* 
supports  a  claim  of  easy  replicability. 

Claims.of  Effectivene.ss 

In  addition  to  interim  rounds  of  testing  beginning  in 
1969,  final  field  tests  of  this  instructional  system  were 
conducted  in  1972  with  167  volunteer  trainees  at  5  field 
test  sites.  Participants  at  all  workshops  except  one  (referred 
to  as  site  B)  were  mainly  the  K-12  educators  for  whom  the 
system  was  developed.  The  site  B  group  consisted  of  all 
male  faculty  members  of  a  small  college  who  had  a  high 
proportion  of  advanced  degrees  and  were  unlikely  to  be 
taking  the  workshop  for  academic,  salary,  or  tenure  credit. 

A  high  degree  of  satisfaction  can  be  expected  from 
paiticipants  who  are  K-12  educators  involved  because  of 
appropriate  expectations  in  their  needs  and  the  nature  of 
thi^  sy.stein.  From  the  target-group  workshops  in  the  field 
test,  92  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  the  training 
met  their  expectations,  9^  percent  would  recommend  it  to 
a  friend,  and  97  percent  summed  it  up  as  worthwhile.  » 
From  the  site  B  workshop,  37  percent  reported  the  training 
did  not  meet  their  expectations,  12  percent  would  not 
recommend  it  to  a  colleague,  and  5  percent  did  not  find 
the  experience  worthwhile. 

Participants  from  a  K-12  target  group  involved  in  an 
appropriate  manner  can  be  expected  to  generally  perceive 
this  training  as  relevant  and  useful.  Over  85  percent  of  the 
participanL^j  were  positive  on  all  but  one  questionnjure  item 
(81  percent       that  one  item)  at  the  cud  of  the  workshop. 
Perceived  applicabilit)  and  personal  importance  were  rated 
^even  higher  on  a  follow  up  quc\stionnairc  administered  6 
months  after  the  workshop. 

Participants  can  be  expected  to  make  significant 
cognitive  gains  from  a  workshop  using  this  system. 
F\|rticipants  in  the  field  test  showed  an  average  gain  of 
20.2  points  (maxinuim  score  was  108)  on  a  cognitive  test. 
Seveutv  percent  of  the  precognitive/postcognitivc  gain  was 
retained  when  measured  6  months  later.  On  a  followup 
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papcr-and-pcncil  behavioral  episode  lest.  94  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  able  to  identify  at  least  one 
communications  problem,  89  percent  were  able  to  give  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  situation  presented,  and  83 
percent  accurately  described  a  participant's  behavior. 

Audiotapes  were  anlay/ed  for  incidence  of  five 
behavioral  .skills  trained  for  in  the  workshops.  When 
compared  to  a  group  with  high  experience  in  interpersonal 
training  and  a  group  with  low  experience,  the  test 
population  fell  between  these  two  comparison  groups  after 
their  training^ 


Some  increase  of  behavioraf  skill  may  be  expected  from 
use  of  this  system,  although  its  developers  caution  that 
'*back-home''  contextual  variables  may  be  an  important 
intervening  factor. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

This  system  was  developed  over  a  3-year  period  involving 
repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K- 1 2  target 
group  representatives.  Evaluation  included  pilot  triads, 
interim  formative  testing,  ;lnd  a  summative  field  lest  in 
which  the  system's  developers  were  not  invoked. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Iicnis 

Participant  materials 
Leader  s  manual 

9  16mm  films  and  I  reel  to-reel  tape 

Reel-lo-reel  recorder 

I6nim  projector  ^ 

New!»print,  markers,  masking  tape 


OwaiiUly  Needed 

1  for  eik:h  participant 
I  for  each  leader 
I  set  (tape  included) 
I  for  session,  12  only 


Cost  per  liem  m 
OoIlar,s 


1 1  00 
I5;00 
175,00 


Replace  men  I  Rale 
and  Cost 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


StMirce  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Implementer 
Implementer 
hnplementer 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  , 
Lindsay  Building  .  '  ' 

710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
^  Portland,  Oreg.  97204 

Charles  Jung,  Senior  Author,  Program  Coordinator 
Rosalie  Howard,  Coauthor  ' 
Ruth  Emory,  Coauthor,  Program  Associate 
Rene  Pino,  Coauthor,  Program  Associate 

AVAILABILITY 

Interpersonal  Communications  was  in>its  third  printing  in 
1973,  and  copyright  is  held  by  the  Northwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory.  It  is  currently  Mailable  from  the 
publisher/distributor: 

Xicom,  Inc. 

R.F.D.  No.  1,  Sterling  Forest 
Tuxedo,  N.Y.  10987 
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A  20-wiit  training  pr()grani  dcsigncil  to  increase  \ 
imtidpant  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  personal      ,      »  , 
^  coinnntnications  style  on  the  process  of  intprpersonal 

injhtence 

interpersonal  Influence  is  a' low-cost,  niass-diffusable,  ev»iiipetency-based  instructional 
svsteni  which  includes' all  materials  >and  proccduVcs  for  conducting  30  hours  of  instruction,  ^ 
Organized  into  20  instructional  sequences  or  units,  it  is  conducted  as  an  inservice  workshop 
or*  preservice  course  for  educators. 

.  l:ach  unit  in  the  series  has  one  or  more  objectives  which  contributed  to  the  achievement 
of  the  overall  objectives.  These  objectives  are  presented  with  each  unit. 

The  series  of  20  exercises  on  interpersonal  intluence  has  3  major  dimensions:  •(  I ) 
Learning  basic  concel^ts  about  the  process  of  interpersonal  intlueftce,  (2)  identifying  one's 
characteristic  styles  of  using  and  responding  to  interpersonal  influence,  and  (3)  practiciivg  ^ 
basic  s^kills  of  interpersonal  influence, 

The  first  dimension  provides  the  oppdrtlinity  to  become  more  knowledgeal?|e  about 
IS  involved  in  the^proc.ess  of  interpersonal  influence.  Particij^nts  will  discuss  the  ideas  and 
derive  implications  for  their  own  personal  style  of  relationships. 

The  second  dimension  will  produce  an  increased  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  one's 
personal  style *()f  relating  to  others  for  the  process  of  inter-  personal  influence.  The  outcome 
should  be  a  greater  ability,  to  be  more  explicit  about  what  is  desired  and  acceptable  in 
relationships  involving  influence.  >  ^ 

The  focus  of  the  third  dinievnsion  is  a  *'do  it*'  emphasis.  The  exercises  include, 
opportunities*  to  identify  described  behaviors,  to  pr^lctlce  these  behavjors,  to  assess  their 
effects,  to  receive  feedback  from  others  in  the  group. 

M'his  series  prQivides  a  setting  in  which  issues  of  interpersonal  influence  are  raised  and 
dealt  with.  Th^  gamed  knowledge  and  skills  should  enable  the  participants  to  be  more  aware 
of  their  own  characteristic  style  ^f  behaving  in  the  influence  propt^ss.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  distinguish,  riiore  clearly  among  interpersonal  influence  issues' and  father  interpersonal 
interaction  issues. 

During  ^he  20  units  of  this  workshop,  participants  experience  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
they  may  learn  about  interpersonal  influence.  'There  arc  written  definitions,  descriptions,  and 
films  and  tape  recordings  to  illustrate  behaviors  of  present  dilemmas.  There  are  times  for 
reflecting  , on  experiences  and  ways*of  doing  things;  times  for*  discussing  ideas,  expenses  and 
possible  fiieaningsi  techniques  fof  observing  and  analyzing  behavior.  There  are  opportunities 
to  sh.ire  observations  with  others  anxl  to  ask  tor  observations  and  reactions  There  are  some 
simulation,  task  performance  and  role  playing  situations  in  which  participants  can  tryoiit 
behaviors,  .  «  ~  .  • 

The  system  is  divided  iiito  three  parts.  In  part  one,  the  basic  concepts  and  tools  for 
understanding  interpersonal  influence  are  introduced.  In  part  two,  attention  is  pai(i  to 
characteristic  patterns  of  responses  in  which  »the  individual  engages  whenever  accepjiiig 
influence  or  exerting  influence.  Part  three  is'  concerned  with  hovJ  selected  group  phenomena 
influence  group  development 


SI  MFCT  ARKA(S) 

Ims  system*  I.V  designed  to  prepare  the  participants  by 
giving  thcm'tjK  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  function  in 
the  realm  Of  interpersonal  influence 

INTKNDKr)  rSERS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIES 

Participants  include  all  educational  personnel  who  h«ivc 
an  interest  in  intcrpcrson<d  iiifl^icncc  and  uho  volunteer  for 
the  training  -  , 

ludv 
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(;()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSK(S). 

< 

The  activities  called  for  in  the  instructional  system  are 
designed  to  provide  the.  (I),  Ability  to  idqntify  and  explain 
the  major  ideas  that  des*cribe  the  process  of  interpersonal 
influence  as  presented  in  the  system:  (2)  capability  for 
using  guidelines  provided  to  diagnose  and  analyze  forces 
iUid  effects  of  influence  in  selected  interpersonal  and  group 
situations,  (3)  ability  to  idcntif)  and  make  judgments  about 
one's  characteristic  influence  styles;  (4)  ability  to  identify 
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extent  und  nature  of  one\  own  need  to  ijinuenee,  and  (5) 
capaWhtv  lor  identifying  ways  in  which  principles  learned 
and  guidelines  utilized  in  the  workshop,  may  be  applied  in 
settings  other  than^the  workshop  . 

l-ach  unit  in  the  series  has  one  or  more  objectives  which 
contributes  to  the  achievenv^nt  of  tlie  o\erall  objectives 
Ihese. objectives  are  presented  with  each  unit. 

PATTKRNS  OF  USK 

These  niatcrfals  are  seqXientially  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  ofjhe  stated  objectives.  The  training 
design  includes  a  gryfiniejl  i)f  participant  interaction  for 
feedback,  simulatioi/ trials,  anti  interdependent  action,  For 
this  reason,  alt  partLipants  are  required  to  commit 
themselves  to  full  .Httrmiatice  at  all  workshop  sessions. 

ASS KSSM KNT  I*R() VISIONS 

J-  ^  ^ 

Inicrpcnonal  Influence  has  been  deemed  approp^riate  as 
an  initial  experience  and,  therefore,  has  no  prerequisites. 
Throughout  the  workshop,  participants  evaluate  their 
learning  b\  mutual  feedback,  self-testing,  e.g.,  .paper/pencil 
tests,  and  by  skid  practice. 

vTIME  RKQUIRe.MKNTS 

This  system  has  20  units  organized  into  30  liji)urs  of 
instruction.  It  can  be  conducted  as  either  a  preservice  class 
or  an  inservice  workshop. 

IMPl.KMKNTATION  PROCKDIRKS 

An  interpersonal  inHuence  workshop  can  be  successfully 
conducted  wi^  as  few  as  10  and  as  many  as  36 
participants.  The  instructional  system  is  designed  for  basic 
learning  gro^ups  of^six,  although' each  learning  group  could 
have  as  few  as  five  or  as 'many  as  seven  members.  The 
workshop  needs  to  have  at'^least  ^two  IciJirning  groups  to 
ensure  an  inte4*estmg  and  productive  experience T^^r 
participants,  ^  *  -  - 

A  workshop  leader  gives  instructions  from  a  manual  and 
guides  participants  through  the  training  program,  fhe 
leader  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  materials  and  design, 
but  does  not  need,  to  be  an  expert  in  the  interpersonal 
influence  process.        \.  *  ^ 

All  ncv.  leaders  should  experience  the  workshop 
materials  aiui  design  as  a  participant  before  attempting  the 
leader  role  Initial  cotraining  with  a  leader  who  has 
previously  conducted  the  v^orkshop  is  an,  additional  benefit 
to  a  new  leader  Leaders  \uthout  extensive  experience  in 
design  should  he  cautioned  concerning  possible  revisions, 
additions.  delelit)ns,  or  defense  of  this  process  as  'the  only 
way 

The  workshop  site  should  include  Comfortable  room, 
preferahl)  carpeted,  large  enough  to  allow  groupings  of  five 
to  seven  to  work  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
comfortable  chairs  ajul  tables  for  small  groups,  and 
beverages  and  refreshments  available  i;i  the  room,  if 
possible  *  , 


ASSURANCK*AND  CLAIMS 
Harmlessness 

During  a  series  of  trial  workshops,  participants  were 
repeatedly  asked  for  negative  feedback  concerning  the 
system.  While  criticisms  were  used  to  revise  the  system, 
theifc  were  no  reports  of  physical,  psychological  or 
sociological  harm  from  particijiants,  trainers,  or 
implcmento  rs. 

Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues  w.ere  considered  during  interim 
rounds  of  trial  and  revi,sion,  resulting  in  some  early 
modifications  of  this  system.  Guidelines  suggested  by  the 
Nil-  program  monitor  were  followed  in  efforts  to  eliminate 
sex  bias.  A  review  panel  of  curriculum  experts  jgave  it  a 
passing  rating, 

Replicabiiity 

This  system  was  designed  with  the  intention  that 
nonexperts  in  its  content  or  in  providing  experiential 
learning  Would  be  able  to  conduct  workshops.  A  study  was 
conducted,  of  second-generation  trainers  conducting  , the 
workshop,  under  three  different  condition  (training  alone, 
without  supervision;  training  alone,  with  supervision;  and 
training  with  teams,  without  supervision).  There  vvere  no 
significant  diffcjcnces  in  outcomes  for  pUrticipants  of  these 
trainers  concerning  workshop  relevance,  utility,  satisfaction; 
scores  on  cogffitive  tests,  or  participant  perceptions  of  the  • 
capabilities  of  the  trainers.  These  data  support  the  claim  of 
case  of  replicability  of  workshops  using  this  system. 

"Effectiveness 

Results  are  available  from  an  interim  field-trial  evaluation 
report  and  a  followup  survey  of  participants  trained  in 
Interpersonal  Influence.  A  final  impact  study  is  still  being 
cjampleted  in  1975.  The  interim  field  test  involved  22 
subjects  who  served  as  triiiners  for  the  instructional  system 
and  216  .subjects  who  served  as  participants  in  the  16 
interpersonal  workshops.  Followup  questionnaires  were 
obtained  from  the  participants  4  months  after  their  * 
workshops.  Data  from  these  workshops  provide  the 
following  results:  (I)  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
participants  responded  positively  to  a  question  indicating 
that  they  had  found  the  workshop  worthwhile  and  92 
percent  indicated  that  thJy  would  recommend  the 
workshop  to  a  friend,  (2)  field  test  participants  iiadicated 
the  workshop  was  both  relevant  and  useful  upon 
concluding  it  and  again,  4  months  later,  (3)  significant 
cognitive  gains  were  achieved  on  a  locally-developed  test. 
The  mean  of  pretest  scores  of  20,08  rose  to  w  mean  of 
29.8  on  the  posttest,  (4)  on  the  followup  questionnaire,  92 
percent  of  the  respondents  reported  sonic  increase  in 
awareness  of  influence  behaviors  in  then  **back  home'' 
setting,  and  (5)  participants  weie  able  to  identify 
application  of  specific  concepts  and  skills  from  the 
workshop  in  their  "'back  home'*  settings.  • 
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Product  Dev'eUnment 

This  system  was  developed  over  a  3-year  period  involving 
repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K-12  teachers 


and  administrators.  Evaluation  includeci  pilot  trials,  interim 
formative  testing,  and  summative  field  test  with  an  impact 
study  being  completed  during  1975.  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  hems 

Quantity  Needed          n  . 
X 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributer 

/'articipant  materials 

1  per  participant  ^ 

To  be  announced 

-r 

1  raining  manual 

J  per  trainer 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

Sot  of  4  or  5  films  « 

To  be  announced 

Reusable 

Cassette  tape 

To  be  announced 

Reusjjblc  • 

Newspruit 

2  pads 

I  ni  pie  men  tor 

Magic  markers 

1  do /en 

Maskuig  tape 

2  r6lls 

Pennies 

10  per  participant 

16mm  projector 

1  , 

* 

Hcusabic 

Injplenicntor. 

Cassette  recorder 

! 

Reusable 

iniplementor 

*  V 

* 

DEVELbPER/AUTHOR: 

1 

4 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Building  *  ^  «    ,  ^ 

710  SWr  Second  Avenue 

Portland,  Oreg.  97204  -  *       .  ^ 

Ruth  Emory,  Developer/Author,  Program  'Atsociaie 
Rene  Pino/ Developer/Author,  .Program  Atsociate 

AVAILABILITY 

Interpersonal  Influf^e  is  copyrighted  and  copyr^^^  \^ 
held  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
will  become  available  in  spring  of  i97S.thro)Agh  the 
publisher: 

Xicom,  Inc.*  ^  * 

I,  Sterling  Forest      '  ' 
Tuxedo,  N.Y.  10987  '  .  \ 
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.^1/;  ininnlucHon  lo  ori^anizationaUlevelopmeni  iheory 
ami  pniciicc 


Or^ianization  Devclopmcni:  BuMn}>  Human  Systems  in  Schools  is  a  5()-pagc  booklet 
introducing  the  conceptualization  and  strategy  of  organization  development  to  professional  or 
lay  readers.  The  contents  are  divided  into  sections  which  present  theory,  discuss  activities 
and  techniques,  describe  a  training  sequence,  and  include  a  short  bibliography. 

The  booklet  provides  easily  understood  information  about  organization  development 
based  on  systems  theory.  Organization  Development  is  for  groups  or  faculties  who  reali^^e  that 
the  quality  or  Result  of  an  educational  program  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  people-with- 
people  interaction  that  makes  the  program  work.  It  is  the  human  involvement  and 
commitment  «in  the  interpersonal  community— not  the  formal  rules  and  procedures— th'at 
make. a  school  run  efficiently.  Or^ianization  Develonmem  aims  at  helping  people  in  schools 
develop  increased  interpersonal  competence  in  caVrying  out  their  cdwcalional  program 
together. 

This  booklet  is  not  a  guide  to  consultant  work  but  does  familiarize  readers  with  many 
ideas  and  practices  in  consultation.  It  could  be  usi^d  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by 
administrators  or  staff  considering  organizational  (development  as  a  way  to  bripg  about 
channes  in  their  school.  \  . 


SUBJECT  ARKA<S) 

^Organization  Development  (OD)  discusses  the  following 
topics:  ( I )  A  vieW  of  schools  and  the  process  of  change, 
(2)  organizational  development  helps  schools  become  self- 
renewing.  (3)  organizational  development  can  be  a 
permanent  part  of  a  self-renewing  School  district.  (4) 
organizational  development  makes  a  difference.,  (5).  the 
stages  ^ndyi  sample  training  sequence  in  OD,  (6) 
individubljv4?ind  programs  concerned  with  organizational 
developi^ent  in  schools,  and  (7)  writings  and  references  of 
interest. 


INTENDED  U^JRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

School  staffs,  students'  parcfnTkT^td  community  people 
who  want  an  introduction  tOi  the  concepts  and  pracUce  of 
OD  in  schoK)ls  are  the  intCRcled  users  and  beneficiaries. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  publication  are  to^ present  information 
and  to  stimulate  discussion  about  organizational 
development  in  schools. 

PATTERNS  O^F  USE 

It  shoulJ  be  used  alolie  ok  in  conjunction  with  the 

audio/slide  \nc$cnmon,:Vr^iiani:ation  Development  in 
Scliools. " 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS, 

It  should  be  re^d  individually.  The  booklet  can  be  the 
basis  fdy  one  session  of  group  discussion. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  product  docs  not  perpetuate  social  biases  and  is 
transportable.  It  informs  and  provides  a  base  for  discussion 
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Ouantit)  Needed 


Oriiimtzanon  Development.  Ihdlcling  I  per  person 
Uumin  System'!  in  Schools  (booklet)  
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Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  SoUrcc  if  Differcnf 

Dollars  '^^^  ^^>*»t  from  Distributor 


Eii|MM.  on$.pmt^ 


J.H.  Fhelpt,  Author  ^ 
R.O.  Schmuck,  Author  -  , 

AVAO^ULrrY  - 

Oigantzfiikm  ikvfhpmem.'^BiUUbig  Human  Sj^sims 
Schools  m  avaSable  from: 
CEPM  PuWcatiom  Depanmeol 
Univenity  ot  Ofcfoo  . 

Ettfene,  (he|.  9740!  ^  


1 
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()IU>AI\JI/ATI()N  {)tVU  OPMfNI  IN  S(  HOOl  S 
lAN  AUDIO  SllOt   PHLSt  M  I  A  I  ION) 


A  slide  sluny  on  how  the  school  coinmuiiity  can  scm*  , 
as  a  simrcc  of  innovative  proi^ranis  in  (lie  schools  » 


This  slide  i^how/ ()r}^aniz(i/ibn  Development  in  Schools,  consists  of  slides  for  a  carousel 
projector  and*  an  accompanying  cassette  tapb.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  booklet  (hiiamzation 
IMelopment,  nuildm^  Uumlih  Systems  in  Schools,  but  it  can  be  used  alone. 

The  slide  show'  presents  the  idea  that /the  people  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
school-the  stall  students/parents.  and  citi/ens-shave  much\)f  the  knowledge  and  skill 
needed  to  create  an\l  iniplcment  man>  new  programs. 


SObJFXT  ARKA(S)  ^ 

The  subject  area  is  organization  development  in  school 
settings,  stating  that  the  people  most  ^iffectedin  school 
problems  are  the  best  ones  to  \sork  out  and  implement 
solution.s 

*v  *  • 

INTKNDED  USKRS  AN.D  BKNKKICIARIKS 

•The  intended  users  are  j>.chool  staffs^  students,  parents^ 
and  communitN  people  who  want  an  initial  understanding 
of  organization  development, 

\(;()Ai.(S)  OR  pi:rp()sk(S) 

rhc'purpose  of  this  program  is  to  givi;  a  simple 
introduction  \o  organization  development  in  school  settings. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  e:m  be  presented  in  a  single  showing  to  an 
interested  group.  It  is  designed  to  be  supplemcnlecf  by  the 
booklet  Organization  DevelopnUw.  Building  Human  Systems 
in  SchoolsMi  is  suggested  that  the  slide  show  be  followed 
by  opportunity  for  questions  and  discussion. 

TIME  requirements 

One  i^eeting  (30  to  60  minutes),  depending  on 
di.seussion  time  is  required, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  slide  shc\>v  and  accompanying  cassette  tape  do  not 
perpetuate  social  biases  and  are  transportable.  The  material 
wjll  stimulate  questions  and  discussion. 


R 0*1111  rod  IWnw  » 

Audi(»slide  package      ,  " 
Orf^amzaium  Development  m  Schools 


set 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OiKintitv  Needed  -      ('o"st  por  \\ci\\  in 

Dollars'^ 


Wcplaccmcni  Rate 
and  Cost  ' 


Source  if  niffercnl 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

Prognm  on  Strategies  of  Organizational  Cfhange 
^  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational 


Adminiatiration 
University  of  Oi^egon 
JEugcne,  Oreg,  97401 
'  ,*  * 
Ridhfd  I;  Aretidt,  Audior 
J.  H.  fPhtlpa,  Author 
M.  Wblifiay  Aiiihor  »  *    ^<  ..^ 

*  It  A.  idunuck^  Author 

AVAttiAiiiinr  .  / 

Evgnit,  Oleg.  97401 
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,'1  imdtimcdia,  sclj-instnictional  package  to  improve 
Silioot-penonnel-projechmdnagement  techniquch 


Project  Management  Basic  Principles  is  a  training  productvthat  teaches  school  district 
staffs  to  plan,  implement,  operate,  and  terminate  an  educational  project  and  to  attain  projept 
objectives  within  the  given  time,  cost,  and  performance  constraints.  Any  school  personnel 
likely  to  be  assigned  responsibility  for  managing  an  improvfcment  project  would  find  this 
product  useful.  This  includes  project  staff,  school  administrators,  school  district  central  office 
staff,  undergraduate  and  graduate  educators,  community  agencies'  personnel*  interacting  with 
schools,  and  supportive  staff  agencies  such  as  State  departments  of  education  having  liaison 
with  local  schools.  •  • 

The  p'roduct  .does  not  purport'  to  provide  complete  training  for  a  project  manager.  For 
example,  the  development  of  human  relations  skills  is  not  treated.  Rathof,  the  product 
concentrates  on  the  improvement  of  the  tools  or  techniques  of^project  management. 

,^pecific  areas  covered  by  Jthe  product  are:  Defining,  the  project  goal,  developing  the 
project  work  breakdown  i^d  workflow  diagram,  preparing  time  estimates,  estimating  ^md 
scheduling  resources,  developing  the  project  bud{}et,  planning  project* ''startup,'*  developing 
an  information  system  and  a  procedures  handbook  for  the  project,  monitoring  project 
operations,  problem  solving  t^hrough  management  aption,  implementing  any  changes  in  project 
operations,  and  developing  a  project  termination  plan. 

The  product  consists  of  3  looseleaf  notebooks  divided  into  12  lessons.  Ther^  are  also  12 
l^ilmstrips  and  1 2  synchronized  tape  cassettes.  The  notebooks  include  a  manual  to  guide  self-  ' 
study  and     case  simulation  which  enables  users  to  role  play  and  practice  the  knowledge  artd 
.skills  presented  in  the  lessons.  Materials  also  jnclude  user  management  instructions^  learning 
objectives;  a  content  script,  exercises,  examples,  and  self-assessmen|^^irvstruments.  In  each 
lesson,  the  learner  has  an  alternative  of  viewing  the  filmstrip.  reading  the  content  script. 
Imtenmg  to  a  tap^,  or  a  conibij;iation  of  these.  Th<;»producl  provides  a  mixture  of  individual 
and  group  activities.  Each  of  tfie  lessons  can  be  easily  modified  to  apply  \o  a  wide  range  of 
school  district  'projects  or  program  activkies. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Planning  aiuj  administration. 

The  product  emphasizes  the  development  of  user 
knowledge  and  skills  required-to  effectively  manage  a 
project  in  a  school  (|istrict  setting:  These  skills  allow  the 
user  to  perform  such  management  tasks  as;  (1)  Developing 
a  project  plan  including  work  structure,  workflow  diagram, 
tune  estimates,  and  ^  budget,  (2)  preparing  for  the  startup 
of  a  project.  (3)  monitoring  the  operation  of  a  project,  and 
(4)  handling^the  termination  or  orderly  transition  of  a 
{Project  into  an  oifgomg  program.  *  ^ 

INTE!VnKD  USERS  AND  BENEFlClARrES 

.   Tlie  training  product  is  intended  for  use  by  project  staff 
personnel,  school  adnumstrators,  school  district  central 
•office  ^iaff,  undergraduate  and  graduate  educators, 
community  agencies'  personnel  interacting  with  schools*:*,^ 
and  supportive  staff  and  agencies  such  as  State  departments 
of  education  having  liaison  with  local  schools. 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURPOS*:(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  help  school  districts 
manage  projects  more  cffcctivel),  thereby  meeting  time. 


cost,"aVid  performance  expectations* for  their  school 
improvement  eWorts.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
users  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  plan, 
prepare,  operate,  artd  terminate  a  jjp/ijecf 


)jec^ 


PATTERNS  OF  USI-; 

The  material  is  self-contained  i\^nd  requires  no  specially 
trained  individual  for  use.  Lessons  are  grouped  into  four 
phases  according  to  the  lifespan  of  a  project  and  usu/dly  • 
are  studied  sequentially. 

Jhe  material,  however,  is  quite^flexible  and,  as  a  result, 
can  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  schooh  district  needs.  This 
can  include  the  development^of  different  management  skills 
or  the  adaptation  of  the  materials  to  special  kinds  of 
projects  in  school  districts  of  vaVying  complexity. 
Consequently,  users  may  choose  to  obtain  consultation  or 
assistance  froni  the  developer.  * 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  *-= 

Evaluation  instruments  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
product  lessons.  Students  assess  their  own  performance 
»using  criteria  provided  in  the  lessons.  The  case  simulation  ^ 
included  in  the  materials  provides  for  group  or  individual 
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performance  of  the  management  tasks  learned  ami 
feedback  on  that  performance. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS  "  ^. 

The  time  rej^uired  ^o  study  the  materials  varies  from  24 
to  40  hours,  depending  on  the  stvidy  options  select6d. 


,  IMPLEMENTATION  PfeOCEDURES  ,v  ^ 

No  specially  trained  indrviduals  are  required  for-  a  district' 
to -use  the  product.  It  is^recommended,  however,  tha^  o^iC  ^ 
person  coordinate  the  training  of  the  other  s^aff  meuibers.  ^ 
Also,  it  hi  recommended  that  top-level  admini.strAtors  in  the 
district  use  Project  Management  Executive^.Otientation 
Before  other  staff  are  trained  in  the  use  of  this  product.  In 
this  manner,  the  users  will  have  the  supp6rl  necessary  for 
impl(fnienfing  many  of  the  procedures  they  learn  into  their 
day-to-day  work. 

Many  users  have  found  it  beneficial  to  view  leKson 
audiovisual  presentations  forjii  ^second  time  or  to  refer  to 
printed 'lesson  material  during  the  course  of  their  project 
management  work  in  the*  district.  TherejT)re,Mt  is 
recommended  that  the  materials  be  kept  readily  available 
to  project  managers  after  the  initial  training  sessions,  , 

*  ^  '  \ 

Summary  Cost  Information 

•  If,  for  example,  a/  district  ^chooses/ to  train  10  pi'oject 
managerii  using  the  audiovisual  and  pripted  materials*,  then  ' 
the  cost  would  be  $60  for  I  set  of  filmstfips  and 
accompanying  cassette  tapes,  and  $200  for  10  sets  ()f 
volumes  1,  H,  ;\nd  III— yieldin^g  a  total  of  $260,  The  cost  of 
training  pt^er  project  managers  in  subsequent  years  would 
be  less  since  the  audiovisual  materials  are  reusable. 

Personnel  Rcquir'ed  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  product  can-  be  used  by  an*  individusfl  or  gfoup  of 
district  staff  without  previous,  training  in  project  « 
management  or  educational  administration.  Districts  may 
"ohoosc,  however,  to  obtair^  consliltation  or  assistance^from 
the  developer  for  initial  st^^training  or  adaptation  of  the 
materiah  to  special  n*eeds.  Costs  for  different  Services  can 
be  obtained  from  the  developer. 


ASSURANCES, AND  CLAIMS 


Assurances         «  ' 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  rational  management 
f)rocedures  for  use  by  school  district  administrators/project 
managers.  This  emphasis  minimizes  the  chance  of  harm 
resulting  from  use.  The  developer  has  not  received  any 
report^  of  hdrm  associated  with  the  use  of  the  products 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  that  the  product,  excludes 
social  bias.  During  the  pilot'  and  .field  testing  of  the 
product,  school  district  personnel  brought  incidences  of 
bias^to  the.  attention  of  the  developers.  As  a  result,  changes 
were  made  to  both  the  audiovisual  and  printed  materials. 
^The  product  has  been  used  by  school  districts  of  various 
sizes  in  different  regions  of  the  United  States  with' 
comparable  results  in  terms  of  the  user's  improved  ability 
to  perform  project^,  management  tasks  Associated  .with 
planning,  preparijig,  operating,  and  terminating  a  project.  . 
Users  have  been  able  to  continue  training  jstaff'without  the 
assistance  of  the  developer.  * 

Claims ,  "^1 

The  product  increases  the  ability  of  project  managers  in 
local  school  districts  to  perform  the  p^jcct  management 
«  tasks  of  each^  of  the  phas^es  in  the  project  management 
process.  This  claim  is  based  on  a  summative  ^evaluation 
conducted  (hiring  1973  involving  sever.al  school  (Jistricts  in 
different  States.  _ 

Particular  attention  has  been  given*  to  the  quality  of  the 
product's  content  and  instructional  process.  Product. 

*  development  involved  the  sfcp.s.  of  analysis,^ 
conceptualization,  deMgn,  construction  6f  prototyf*;,  pilot 
testing  and  revision,  field  testing*\ind  revision,  and<, 
summalive  evaluation'.  Yhe  steps  of  analysis, 
conceptualization,  and  design  involved     task  analysis  of 

,  project  management  in  s^chools,  a  review'of  literature  on 
project  mariagemenf.  and  instructional  system  design,  and 
c#nsultation  with  experts  in  pfoje&t  managemf it\  and 
instr,u^tional  system  design.  The  construction  of  the 
prototype  involved  the  developer  and  project  management 
expert  in  thcT  w/jtin^  of  lesson  material.  The  pilot'  testing, 
|idd  testing,  summative  evaluation,  and  revisions  of  the 
product  involved  project  managers  from  school  districts  in 
several  States  and  many  other  knowledgeable  .educators. 

*  This  developmental  process  hasr  been  carefully  documented.. 
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*                     RcquireU  hems  « 
« 

• 

*     IViATERIAL'5  AND  EQUIPMENT 

« 

OuuntUy  Needed 

Cost  per  item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

/  * 
Source  if  DifTercnt  ' 

Tram  Distributor  « 
* 

Project  Management  Basic  Principles 
Vol.  1 
VoL  II 

*   ♦      Vol.  Ill  (case  simulation ) 

I  per  student 
1  per  student 
1  per  student  ^ 

7.50 
7.50 
5.00 

Consumable 
Consumable     .  % 
Consumable 

 » 

» 

12  nimstnps  and  12  cassette  tapes 
(optional) 

1  per  class  * 

60.00 

Reu.sable 

• 

Note,  1^  the  optional  filntstfips  are 
generally  available  in  school  districts. 

-v 

used,  a  cassette  tape  recorder,  ; 

\  fiUnstrip  projector. 

and  viewing  screen  arc 

necessary.  These  arc 

I^EVELOPEK/AUTHOR; 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
*  1700  Market  St.  • 
Philadelphur,  Pa.  19103  ' 

AVAILAMUTY 

The  development  of  the  product  is  complete  except  for 
final  packaging  changef  and  is  available /from  the 
difeveloper.  The  written  manual  p<^rtioit  of  the  product  will 
be  available  in  a  compact 'fin)bi  package  by  November 
1915.  Or4er  from:  ^  ^  ' 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  MafVet  St.  - 

l^hiladelphia.  Pa.  19IQ3 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS'^OF  FEBkUARY  1975  ■ 
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Wko^ww'K  workshop  to  tram  particiimts  in        w/i^—  " 

indivkhiiil  ami  iin mp  needs  in  the  prorcss  skills^ 
« M  ttim^.  a  mnnmicatini!,  ami  dedsioiunakim' 

PI*  rC'-l,  the  first  in  tKc  scrie^  of  throe  PKTO  systems,  is  constructed  to  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  other  two  programs.  I^he  intended  relationships  among  the  PETC  systems  are  shown 
under  '^Patterns  of  Use,"  The  PETOI  trainee  is  expected  to  be  able  to  work  with  small  ' 
groups  to  assist  in  improving  process  skills.si/ch.as  goal  setting,  problem  solving, 
communieating.  influencing,  and  declHiptTmaking. 

The  PHfir-I  system  is  a  2-week  workshop  that  is  organized  into  two  parts.  The  first  pai;t 
of  the  program  consists  dfix  I -week  trainings  program  during  which  the  PETGI  trainees 
(skills  trainers)  study  the  basic  concepts  of  tne  instructional  system.  Al.so  during  the  first 
week,  the  .s^^ills  rrainers  are  provided  with  a  series  of  exerci.ses  to  practice  group-skills       *  ^ 
training.  The  PF.TC-I  workshops  are  ^conducted  by  senior 'trainers'who  meet  specified  criteria. 

^   The  .second  part  of  the  workshop  \%  a  practicum  for  the  skills  trainers.  During  the 
practicum.  the  skills  trainers  form  trios  and  each  trio  works  with  a  group  of  12  to* 24  , 
peof)le.  The  .second  training  week  is  referred  to  as  Ihe  Group  Process  Skills  (GPS)  workshop, 
and  the  second  .set  of  participants  are  ealled  GPS  trainees.  These  .sessions,  which  are 
conducted  over  a  .S-day  period,  are  designed  to  allow  GPS  trainees  to  obtain  training  in  ^ 
group-process  .skills  from  the  trio  of  skills  trainers.  The  Iccnniques  and  strategies  of  group- 
process  exercises  are  applicable  to  any  group  of  people  for  whom  the' materials  are  new.  For 
this  rttuson,  no  prerequisite  skill  levcJ  has  been  stated,  for  a  GPS  participant.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  >X'ide  fan^e  of  skills  will  appea\  in  any  group  with  which  the  skills  trainers  work.  The 
only  requirement  for  GPS  participant.s\is  that  theyv  commit  ther 
of  the  group-process  skills  workshop. 


jmselves  to  attend  each  session 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

PETC-I.is  designed  to  irJ^in  participants  in  diagnosing 
individual  and  group  neecfs  in  the  area  of  process  skills 
such  as  goal  setting,  communicating,  infiuencing,  or 
deei.sionmaking.  In  addition,  this  workshop  prepares  the 
participant  to  function  as  a  skills  trainee  to  conduct  group- 
process  .skills  workshops. 

The  materials  for  the  sessions  consist  of^a  book  of 
theory  papers  and  tr:rming  materials  for  the  skills  trainers, 
a  book  of  theory  papers  for  the  GPS  trainees,  a  GPS 
tKiiner\s  manual  used  by  the  skills  trainers,  and  a  book  of 
group  skill  rawises  used  by  the  .skills  trainers  during  the 
GPS  w(U>i^W?p^  ^ 

Thwiughout  tjie  entire  two-part  workshop,  the  Do-J.ook- 
l.pdrn  approach  is  used.  First,  the  participant  is  involved  in 
IXMNG  s()methin*g  which  will  provide  a  common  activity 
for  all  workshop  members  to  LOOK  at.  LEARNING 
follows  by  examining  what  happened  in  the  activity  and 
linking  it  to  similarities  and  differences  within  one\s  owry 
organization,  ^  ' 

INTENDK!)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  fir.st  part  of  this  sy,stem  is  intendetj^  for  use  with 
educators  at  any  level  who  wish  to  acquire  consiit^jng  skills 
for  training  others  in  group  process  and  interpersonal  skills. 
The  second  part  of  this  workshop  is  intended  for  u.se  by 
classroom  teachers,  aides,  support  staff,  parents,  and  others 


in  the  educational  setting  who  wish  to  improve  their  group 
and  interpersonal  skills. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  general  goal  of  PETC-I  is  to  teach  participants  to  > 
train  others  in  process  s^kills  and  to  facilitate  the  ^ 
functioning  of  .small  groups.  Part  I,  Skills  Trainers  ' 
Workshdp,  involves  preparing  skills  trainers  to  use  exercises 
in  part  11,  Group  Prxpcess- Skills  (GPS)  Workshop.  Part  II 
allows  skills  tryini>rs  to  practice  while  they  conduct  a 
workshop  for  others  in  Group  Process  Skills.  The  PHTC-l 
program  has  been  designed  "to  prepare  thes^^  skills  trainers 
\o  a,ssist  in  a  variety  of  situations  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  a  group's  functioning. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ' 

These  materials  are  sequentially^  organized  toward  the^ 

cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives.  The  draining 

design  includes  extensive  partibipant  interaction  for' 

feedback,  simulation- trials*  and  interdependent  fiction.  For  . 

Jhis  rea.son»  all  participants  are  required,  to  commit 

themselves  to- full  attendance^at  all  workshop  sessions. 

<  * 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS     •  '  ^  . 

PETC-I  objectives  can  best  be  n^ct  by  having  previously 
attiiined  a  high  degree  of  competerice  with  those  skills 
taught  in  research  utilizing  problem  solving  and*'  , 
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'  inierpersonal  communications.  Because  PETC-1,  prepares, 
the  iijdividual  lor  trajning  others  in  Group  Prt)cesb  Skills, 
pYeVious  training  experience  with  these  systems  is  also 
required.. 

Throughout  the  workshop,  participants  evaluate  their 
learning  by  mutual  feedback,  self-testing  "(e.g.,  paper/pencil 
,   tests),  and  skill  practice,  in  addition,  a  senior  strainer  is 
available,  for  consult:\tion. 

*  TIME  RFQUIREMENTS 

Total  tifiie  required  is  2  Weeks  for  skills  trainers. 
Pani^ipaliini  la  the  (Woup  Process  Skills  workNhop  reqiiireb 

*  J  Week         '  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  PETO-I^ senior  trainer  should  complete  all 
prerequisites  for  PE'lC-l  iacljjdin>i  Inierpersonal 

.  Communwauons  (IPC)  and  Research  Utilicni}^  Prohlem 
SolvtHi*  (RUPS)  or  have  other  coniparabfe  training 

'•experiences.  During  part  II  of  the  workshop,  the  senior 
trainee  functions  as  a  resource  for  the.  skills  trainers. 

Participants  for  PETC-.I  skills  trainers  are  usually  selected 
from  those  people  who  can  be  i^seful  as  trainers  in  their 
back-home  .settings.  Prerequisites  for  attending  PETC-I  'as  a 
potential  skills  trainer  include  IPC  and  RUPS.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  pc^^requisite  isjhat ^participants  make  a 
comniitntenl  to  attend  "every  session  of  the  two-part*  i 
workshop.  PETC-I  training  is  sequential  and  cumulative, 
much  of  it  is  also  completed  in  team/trio  arrangements. 

Team  assignments  are  made  by  the  senior' trainer 
according  to  severaF  criteria.  Some'  of  these  may  include 
the  preference  of  certain  participants  to  work  or  not  to 
work  as  a  team,  ease  of  location  and  planning  times 
available,  and  apparent  skill-level  needs  and  intentions  for 

*  *  future  use. 

An  orientation  kit  for  the  host  org^inizcr  of  a  PH  TC-l 
workshop  has  been  prepared.  This  kit  delineates  the 
different  responsibilities  of  the  host  and  the  senior  traiiief, 
gives  a  list  (;f  necessary  materials^ and  a  partial  list  of 
supplies.  a»d  presents  a  sequential  preparation  ch;:icklist  for 
the  b<>?Jt  to  follow  'rn  arranging  for  a  local  PETC-I 
workshop   Vwo  information  tilers 'have  also  been  developed 
to  allow  a  potential  participant  in  either  part  of  PEIXM 
know  what  to  expect  to  gain  from  participation  and  the 
obligations  (both  cognitive  and  affective)  to  the  PETC-I 
program  and  teammates.  A  sample  o/  each  of  these  Hiers 
•  IS  inctudcd  in  the  orientation  kit 

An  Ideal  workshop  si/e  for  a  PETC  I  senior  trainer 
includes  12  skills  trainers.  It  is  possible  to^  work  with  15-18 


participants; 'but  due  to  the  team/trio  design  of  PETC-I,  the 
total  number  sHould  be  a  multiple  of  3. 

During  the  GPS  workshop,'  the  senior  trainer  serves  as*  a 
resource  to  the  skills  trainers.  The  senior  trainer  is  present 
to  work  with  any  of  the  teams  as  they  experience  the 
strategies  and  techniques  through  trying  to  train  .others  in 
group.process  skills.  .    v  ^  " 

Part  I'req^uires  a  spacious  rnpm  wfth  movable  and 
c(jmfortable  furniture.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  , 
trio  work  to  continue  with  a  low-noise  level,  yet  small 
enough  that  a  senior  trainer  can  observe  each  group  s 
progress  and  problems.  Tables  for  planning  sessions  xire 
very  helpful.  The  location  should  eliminaje  as  many 
distractions,  e.g.,  ringing  phones  and  outside  disruptions,  as 
possible. 

.   A  similar  room  is  fieeded  during  the  GPS  workshop  for 
each  team  of  skills  trainers.  In  addition,  a  general  meeting 
room  is  necessary  for  the  senior  trainer  to  hold 
conferences  and  to  allow  access  to. the  GPS  material;?*  * 
whenever  a  team  decides  upon  the  exercises  to  be  used. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  / 
Assurances  of  Hsirmlessnes<»         *•  ^  * 

This  system  is  still  under  development  and  testing. 
During  preliminary 'trials  and  interim  testing,  users  of  this 
system  have  ,been  repeatedly  asked  for  feedback.  There 
have  been  no  reports  to  date  of  actual  instances  of 
physical,  psychological,  or  sociological  harm. 

Assurances^of  Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues  have  been  considered  in  creating 
find  revising  these  materials.  They  have  been  accepted  as 
fair  by  users. 

Assurances  of  Replicability     .         *  * 

^  This  vsystem  was  created  for  use  by  persons  expcrfenced 
in  the  content  of  the  system  and  in  conducting  experiential 
training  designs.  Trainer  capability  is  an  issue  currently 
under  study.  Results  will  be  reported  by  Nov9mber  1975. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

Evaluation  studies  are  being  concluded  an/l  will  be 
reported  by  November  1975, 

Claims'of  Careful  Product  Development 

This  system  is  being  developed  over  a  4.year  period 
involving  repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision.  Evaluation 
includes  pilot  trials,  interim  formative  testnm,  and  a  field 

test. 
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MATEklALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


'  Kci|uircii  Items 

t 

Prcpanni^  I'iiucaiuynal  I raintn\* 
Comulianis  Skills  Iniininii.  p«irt  I 
ParticipjiU  materials 

Catalog  o(  exercises  arul  ihcorv 
papers  «     .  * 

I  rainer's  inaterhlfs  , 

\e\vsprmt,  felt-lip  pens,  masking 
tapt\  name  tags,  art  supplies 

Vrcpamt^  I  dunUiomil  iraininy: 
Consul uinn  ( 11  roup  Prorhs  Skills,  part  11 
l^uticipant  nui^rials 

I  rainer's  materials 
CollectUMi  of  exercises 

Newsprint,  fel^  tip  pens,  masking 
tape,  name  tags,  aft  supplies 


Qu^ntiU  Needed 


I  for  each  trainee 
1  for  each  trainee 

1  for  each  trainer 

>  • 


1  for  each  trainee 

I  for  each*  trainer 

I  complete  set  per 
wi^rkshop 


Cost  per  Item  in 
^  Dollars 


To  be  announced 
To  be  aniu^unced 

To  he  announced 


Replacement  Rate 
and  C\)st 


Reusable 


Source  if  Dilfereist 
from  DiHtrihutor 


To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 
rniijf)lemcnter 


l  o  b*e  announced 
To  be  announced 


Reusable 

Partial  replacement .     To  be  aniK)unced' 
Implementer 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  BIdg. 

710  SW.  Second  Ave. 

Portland,  Orcg.  97204 

Rene  Pino,  Author/Developer,  Program  Associate  \ 
Ruth  Emory,  Author/Developer,  Program  Associate"**^ 
Charles  Jung,  Coauthor/Developer,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

Preparing  Educational  Training  Consultants:  Skilk  Training 
(PETC-I)  will  be  available  in  fall  1975  from  a  distributor 
yet  ^o  be  announced.  Copyright  will  be  held  by  Northwest 
Regional  Educational' Laboratory.  ,  , 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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iompnhensive  diajinostic  and intervcfjtitm  models  which 
lacihtatc  instructional  or  organizational  i}unmition 
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PI:TC-II  IS  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  ciinuihitive  and  sequential  instructiorffti  ^ 
systems  designed  to  help  a  cadre  of  educators  acquire  process  training  and  consulting  skills. 

The  PI:TC-II  graduate  should  be  capable  of  forming  a  temporary  relationship  with  a 
small  group  or  major  subsystem  of  an  educational  organization  to  help  make  progress  toward 
goaK  and/or  to  use  these  skills  to  improve  that  part  of  the  organization  over  which  the 
graduate  has  managerial  responsibilities.  Participants  help  by  diagnosing  the  orgamzation's 
pri^blems  and  prt)\iding  assistance  that  will  temporarily  add  to  or  st/engthen  such  functions 
as  maiiyging.  planning,  and  producing  This  allows  the  group  to  more  adequately  accomplish 
Its  uiimediate  goals 

PHTC-II  matdlals  consist  of  a  set  of  trainee  materials  (a  trainee  manual),  a  set  of 
instructional  strategies  (a  trainer's  manual),  and  a  set  of  orientation  papers  which  introduces 
^the  sWtcm  >;ind  outlines  procedures  for  installing  or  starting  \ip  a  PETC-II  workshop.  The 
trainee  materials  jnclude  theory  papers,  diagnostic  instruments,  and  instructions  for  executing 
learning  activities.  The  in:;tructional  strateghes  colisist  of  a  set  of  the  trainee  materials 
interspersed  with  detailed  directions  for  conduetfng  the  1  I  PETC-II  training  ^jessions. 

\  PEtTC-ll  workshop  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  three  consecutive 
It)  hour  days  of  instruction  in  basic  concepts  of  consulting.  A  typical  workshop  includes  10 
to  15  traine^js  and  2  trainers  Trainees  are  introduced  to  a  variety  of  conceptual  models  and 
schemes  related  to  planned  change.  These  include  models  developed  by  Lewin  (1951)  and 
I  ippitt  {  1958)  and  comprehensive  di^i^ostic  and  intervention  models  developed  especially 
jor  this  instructional  system   I*art  II  is  a  3-day  practicuni  in  which  trainees  engage  in  ' 
consuhing  projects  with  client  systems  prearranged  by  the  workshop  sponsor.  Part  III 
ci»ncludes  the  training  uith  3  days  of  debrietlng,  evaluation  of  the  consulting  pract^cum.  and 
integrating  learnings  of  the  workshop. 

The  population  i^f  potential  trainees  includes  educational  personnel  who  occupy  or  scek^ 
roles  with  responsibility  for  staff  training,  organization  or  program  development,  or 
implementation  of  instructional  or  org<ini/aUonal  innovations.  These  trainees  are  expected  to 
Loine^from  private  and  public  educational  systems^such  as  Slate  departments  of  education, 
vchool  districts,  universities,  and  educational  associations.  It  is  expected  that  trainees  <vill 
have  beci»me  involved  in  the  ir.iining  tliRtujgh  their  own  personal  commitment,  ratl^er  than  as 
a  result  ot  inipi^sed  requirements  / 

IraiiiLLS  are  required  \o  li.ivc  ci>mp'leted  several  other  instructioi^il  systems  developed  by 
the  \or»hv\est  Regional  l-ducational  l,aboratory  (NW'RFIJ  or  to  possfcss  equivalent 
cvpcrieiiLC    These  ssstenis  inLlude  Interpersonal  C  omtnunaaiufns^  ResAinh  rttltznn*  Pnthlctn 
Sffhuii^.  Interpersonal  Influeme.  and  PLIX-l  ^Skills  I raininii.  It  is  assunied  thai  these 
prerequisite  vvtirk^hops  provule  trainees  with  tmpi^rtant  knowledge  and  experience  whicli  foriii 
the  luundatiun  Un  PI  I  (11  trarning   It  is  alsi>  assumed  thautraiinng  will  be  more  pri>ductive 
wiicn  all  trainees  in  «i  workslu>p  have  bcecuiie  familiar  vvith  the  norms  and  values  o\'  the 
learning  style  emph>\etl  by  these  systems 

I  he  kinds  ot  organi/atums  that  are  expected  to  spiuisor  PI:  TC  training  include  private 
and  publie  educatu^n*d  institutions  such  as  uniscrsities,  colleges,  State  departments  of 
cdnwatn>n,  and  school \listriLts 

Pnicntial  client  groups  ol  PI  lC"  II  et^nsiiltanis  generally  include;  intact  task  groups  ol 
cdueators  whi^  «ire  experieiieing  st)me  kind  oi  pri)ble«i.  oi  diflieulty  that  is  keeping  thciu/luMii 
rca«.hinu  their  eiMls,  However.  U  would  be  appropriate  tor  *!  person  with  PI- TC'-II  skills'" 
trainini!  to  ti>nsult  with  any  part  of  an  organization  which  desires  help  in  ini[>n»ving  its 
*»n:ani/aiu»nal  health  i»r  elteetiveness 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Prejuirtn^  hdiuauonal  1  raining  Consultants  Considtinfi 
(Pf'TC-II)  tocuses  qn  consiiltiug  in  a  temporary  relationship 
With  a  client  system «to  add  or  strengthen  a  function  as 
needed.  Participants  learn  to  apply  differential  diagiiostic 
.  and  intervention  techniques. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEEICTARIES  . 

Hducanional  personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  gft<i>crtise  ni 
process  training  Kcnefi^  most.  ' 

(;OAUS)  OR  PirRPX>SE(S)  •       ,      .  ^ 

-    Fhe  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  prepare  educational 
training  consultants  to  appl>  differential  diagnostic 
tcchnKjucs  and  differential  intervention  strategics  in 
teniporaril)  hehping  a  client  \ysteni  add  or  strengthen  a- - 
function  to  rcaft/c  a  Value  or  attain  a  gcnd  ancf  to  diagnose 
competencies  and  derive  an  explicit  rationale  /or  assuming 
the  consultant  yble 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  maferjals  are  sequcntiall>  organized  toward  the  , 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives.  The  training 
design  includes  extensive  participant*  interaction  for 
feedback,  planning,  and  interdependent  action.  For  this  , 
reason,  all  participants  are^  roquifcci^to  commit  themselves 
to  full  attendance  at  alJ  workshop  scfSsions. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  * 

i 

Pr/rC^If  objectives  can  best  be  met  by  having  previoi(i|y  , 
attained  a  high  degree  of  com pe tehee  with  those  skills 
taught  in  the  following  systems;  Interpersonal  Influence^ 
^PETC-I,  and  associated  systems.  Because/ PETC-II  prepares 
,the  individual  for  training  others  in  group  process  skills, 
previous -training  experience  with  these  systems  is  also 
required. 


Throughout  the  workshop,  participants  evaluate  their 
learning  by  mutual  feedback,  self-testing  (e.g.,  papcr.-and- 
pencil  tests),  and  skill  practice.  In  addition,  a  scnion  trainer 
is  available  for  consultation. 

TIME  REi^UIREMENTS 

This  system  requires  54  hours  of  training,  2!  hours  of 
individual  study,  and  9  hours  of  practical  experience  with 
"the  client.  Nine  :days  of  concentrated  time,  or  3  weeks  of 
three  3-day  sessions,  are  required, 

.  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  trainer  and  installer  of  a  PETC-II  workshop  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same  person.  However,  the  trainer's 
manual  includes  a  set  of  orientation  papers  which  outlines 
procedures  for  installing  or  starting  a  PETC-II  workshop. 

AvSSURAI>ICES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  system  is  still  under  development  and  testing  at  the 
time  of  this  writing.  During  prelifnin'ary  trials  and  interim 
tti^ting,"'  users  of  this  system  have  been  asked  repeatedly  for 
feedback.  There  have  been  no  reports  to  date  of  instances 
o(.  or  serious  concern  about,  physical,  psychological,  or  ' 
sociological  harm! 

Social  fairness  issues  have  been  considered  in*  creation 
and  revision  of  these  materials.  The>  have  been  accepted 
as  generally  fair  by  users. 

This  system  was  created  for  use  by  persons  experienced 
in  the  content  of  the  system  and  in  conducting  experiential 
training  designs.  Trainer  capability  is  an  issue  currently 
undec  study.  Results  will  be  reported  by  November  1975. 

Evaluation  studies  are  currentlv^  being  concluded  and  will 
be  rcported-^y  November  1975, 

This  system  is  being  developed  over  a  3 -year  period 
involving  repeated  rounds  of  trial  aqd  revision.  Evaluation 
includes  pilot  trials,  interim  formative  testing,  and  field 
testiing. 
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,  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
an^  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Participant  materials 

Training  manual  x 

Cassette  recorders 

Cassette  tapes  ' 

Newsprint 

Magic  markers 

Masking  tape 

Name  tags 

Resource  librar>  (approx.  25*  books) 


I  for  each  participant 

I  for  each  trainer 

I  for  each  training  team 


To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 


To  be  announced 
To  be  announced 
Implementer 
Implementer 
Implementer 


I  copy  of  ealh  'book 


May  be  purchased  or  Implementer 
borrowed  from  '  / 

library 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Bldg.  '  \ 

710  SW,  Stcond  Ave. 
Portlaifd;  dreg.  97204 

Rene  Pino«  Author/Developer,  Program  A^Sociate 
Ruth  Emory,  Author/Developer,  Program  Associate 
Charles  Jung.  Coauthor/Developer,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILAEILITY  \ 

Preparing  Educaiional  Training  Consultants:  Consulting^  . 
(PETGrll)  will  be  available  by  fall  1975  from  a  distributor 
to      announced.  Copyright  will  be  held  by  the.  Northwest 
Regional  Educational  Laboratory. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MAR 
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PREPARING  FDiJCATIONAL  TRAININCj 
rONSUl  TANTS    MRfi  ANl  /  AT  lOINJA  I 
DtVL-LUPMI-Nr  (PtTC  III) 


, \n  S-nionth  Workshop  diul  iiismici'  iraininii proiiram 
JrsiiiJicJ  lt>  develop  uidividmih kills  in  desii^iniiii 
iind  nuiiiitaimn^  *  nxamzatiim  chun^^c 
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,  Prepantii*  Ediwatumal  Training  ionsnlumts,  Or(f^////:////<v/(///Vrc'A7;///('/// (Pl/K'-l"Il)  is  the 

last  in  a  sequence  ol*  seven  insirueiional  systems  developed  by  the  improving  teaching 
competencies  program"  (ITCP)  6{  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  ^WREL) 
to  provide  t)rgani/ational  development  skills  for  educational  managers  and  consiiltaivh^4i^ 
also  the  thud  in  a  series  of  three  PHTC  systems,  PI-TC-III  provides  participants  with  the 
i)pportunitv  \o  acquire  the  knt)wledge,  skills,  and  sensitivities  that  constitute  a  change  process 
termed  ''(hxtinnatumid lhrch^imc)ir^  {OD),  It  provides  training  in  helping  an  educatiorta! 
t)rgani/ation  achieve  structural  and  noimative  change  to  huikl  in  and  maintain  improved 
functn)nal  capabilities  when  desired  tind  feasible  and  to  develop  functions  w^ich  will  enable 
.         It  to  change  the  kinds  of  objectives  it  sets  for  itself  and  utilize  new  kinds  of  resources  in 
attaining  its  i)h|ective^ 

What  IS  ihiianizaliotud  Ihw'lopinait  (OO)'^  OD  is  a  strategy  for  organr/ational  change  h 
IS  a  NCt  oi  practices  that  have  evolved  m  industrial,  governhientaL  and  (more  recenll> ) 
educational  settinjis    The  purpose  of  OD  i.s  \o  improve  t)rgani'/ational  health  and 
'    eiVectivencNS  Ol)  aims  to  help  people  increase  their  competencies  so  they  can  more 

etfecuveh  manage  the  human  compt)ncnt  of  their  or^uii/ations.  The  basic  strategj  of  OD  is 
^o  provide  training  and  consultation  that  involve  managers  in  identifying,- diagnosing,  and 
niodifv'mg  the  norms,  structures,  and  processes  of  their  organization,  through  these 
^  normative,  prt)cedural,  and  structural  changes,  it  is  intended  that  the  organization's 
effectiveness  and  health  vvill  be  imprt)ved  OD  is  baseti  on  pieces  of  theory  emanating  from 
the  models  of  **planned  change*'  (Lippitl,  Watsoiu  and^Wiistley,  1958;  Havelock,  1970, 
1972)  and  "action  research"  CLewin,  1947,  Coch  and  French,  I94K:  Lippitt  and  Jung, 
^4  967)  It  also  incorporates  intervention  strategies  (tested  by  Seashore  and  Bowers,  1970, 
SLchmuck  and  Runkel,  et  al  ;  1972)  ^  ■ 

V)rgani/ational  development  cases  involve  such  Ihings  as:  ( I )  Problems  of  communication 
(particularly  upvvaYd),  (2)  intergroup  contlict,  (3)  leadership  i,ssues,  (4)  questions  of  identity 
and  destination.  (5)  questions  about  satisfaclit^n  and  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  provide 
adequate  6nd  appropruUe  Inducements,  and  (6)  questions  o/  organizational  effectiveness  In 
other  words,  three  categories  of  problems  which  arc  often  addressed  by  OD  are:  (a) 
ProbleiiYs  of-destiny-growth,  identity,  and  rcvitalization;  (b)  problems  of  human  satisfaction 
and  development,  and  (c)  problems  of  organizational  eff^jctiveness  and  organizational  health. 
*  .PliTC-lll  training  is  spread  over  a  time  period  of  8  months,  During  this  period,  the 

PHI'C-III  trainees  complete  a  K-day  preworkshop  assignment,  attend  17  days  of  workshop 
'    meetings,  and  spend  a  minimum  of  10  days  conducting  an  organizational  development 
project  with  a^predetermined  cfient 'group. 

An  organizational  development  project  focuses  on  the  organization  (not  individuals, 
committees,  or  gr()ups  of  individuals)  with  a  view  toward  building  into  and  maintaining 
unproved  ways  of  functioning'm  the  organization.  The  project  is  a  series  of  interventions 
based  on  data  collected  ancf  analyzed  which  aim  at  structural  and  normative  changes  to 
i  improve  the  functioning  of  the  organization,  A  project  may  be  conducted  m  oile  part  of.  the 

organization  or  fn  the  organization  as  a  whole.  An  organizational  development  project 
^^becomcN  possible  w^en  the  organization's  neefls  and  desires  have  the  potential  for  providing 
new  or  increased  areas  of  functional  capability  on  a  continued  basis. 

The  system,  m  its  present  form,  consists  of  a  set  of  participant  materials,  strategies  to  be 
y  used  with  educational  managers  in  a  workshop  setting,  some  prcliminai;y  plalis  foi  installing  a 

PFTCTII  training  program,  and  strategics  to  help  those  trained  in  PHTCTII  to  use  their  skills 
in  bringing  about  structural  and  fiormative  changes  in  their  schools  and  to  provide 
organizational  training  and  consifltation  for  client  groups.  /' ^  ^ 

\\\(y 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S)  . 

This  system  is  designed  to  be  the  culmination  of  seven 
systems  to  train  people  to  function  as  organizational 
developers.  '  \  -ij^^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  system  will  prepare  education^d  managers  and 
consultants  to  provide  organizational  development  skills  to 
the  members  of  an  agency  or  group. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  PETC-III  instructional  system  prepares  participants 
to  become  educational  training  consultants.  As  a  result  of 
training,  consultants  are  expected  to  be  able:  ( I )  to  ^ 
identify  and  explain  the  major  organizational  clevelophient, 
conceptualization,  and^ intervention  strategies  that  are 
presented  in  the  PETC-III  instructional  system^  (2)  to  meet 
with  a  potential  client  group  and  translate  this  group's 
difficulties  into  a  specific  problem  or  problems  on  which 
the  group  wishes  to  work,  (3)  to  .establish  a  definite  and 
workable  relationship  and  contract  with  a  client  gro^ip,  (4) 
toj^collect  information  from  the  client  group  so  that  the 
group'<>  problenUs)  ma>  be  diagnosed  and  clarified;  (5)  to 
'design,  provide,  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  intervention 
activities  "that  allow  the  client  group  to  explore  and 
examine  alternative  norms,  processes,  and  structures;  (6)  to 
•dt:>t^enrT>^ '^^t-*-        assess  the  elTectiveness  of  intervention 
Activities' that*  allow  the  client  group  to  accomplish 
normati\e,  procedural,  or  structural  changes  resulting  in 
increased  functional  capabiht>  in  the  organization,  and  (7)  * 
to  achieve  a  terminaJ  relUtionship  with  the  client  group  b^ 
gradual  withdrawal  and  b\  establishing  structures  and 
procedures  to  substitute  for  the  s^^rvices  provided  b\  the 
consultant. 

At  anothvr  level,  however,  it  is  possible  to  predicl 
observable  changes  in  a  client  group  that  receives  ^ 
consultation  Specific  examples  follow: 

I.  Improved  problen^  solving  capabilities^ As  a  result  of 
training  in  an  organizational  development,  client  groups 
ma>  bemme  more  adept  at  problem  solving   I  he>  mas 
bcLiHue  mi>rc  able  to  >cn^c  problem  situations,  differentiate 
between  kinds  of  problems,  and  attend  to  problem 
situations  with  shared  and  explicit  problem-solving 
procedures 

2  Improved  management  of  interpersonal  pioccsses  - As 
a  result  of  training  in  organizational  development,  client  » 
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groups  may  become  more  adept  at  combining  people *s 
efforts  to  achieve  desired  task  goals.  It  is  expected  that 
vertical  and  horizontal  communication  may  become  more 
open,  shared,  and  accurate;  influence  may  become  more 
shared  and  equalized;  decisionmaking  may  become  riiore 
diffused,  characterized  by  explicit  procedjires  and 
involvement  of  those  who.  will  be  affected  by,  or  who  are 
responsible  for,  implementation  of  the  decisions  and 
coordination  may  become  .more  explicit  and  accepted, 

3,  Improved  procedur^es  that^support  personal  and 
professional  growth--As  a  result  of  training  in 
organizational  developm^ent,  client  groups  may  become 
more  aclept  at  viewing  personal  and  professional 

^-rftr^elopment  as  an  ongoing  function  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  group.  Therefore>,it  is  expected  that  the 
group  may  provide  increased  training  opportunities  for  " 
members  to  meet  new  organizational  needs;  increased 
learning  r-esources  so  members  can  be  continuous  learners; 
and  increased  feedback,  formally  and  informally,  so 
members  can  move  toward  new  ways  of  understanding, 

4,  Improve  ways  the  organization  attributes  meaning— As 
*a  result  of  training  in  organizational  development,  client 

groups  may  become  adept  in  the,  ways  they  see  and  explain 
themselves  to  the  /est  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
expected  that  the  g^^)up  will  have  goals  which  are  clear 
and  in  which  qienibers  have  a  sense  of  ownership.  The 
group  will  also  respond  appropriately  to  outside:. demands, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  materials  are  sequentially  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives.  The  training 
Resign  includejr  extensive  participant  interaction  for 
feedback,  simulatiqii  trials,  and  inter-iependent  action.  For 
this  reason,  all  partk:ipants  are  required  to  contmit 
themselves  to  full  attendance  at  all  workshop  sessions  as 
well  as  full  preparation  for  them. 

4 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

PETC-III  objedives  can  best  be  met  by  having  previously 
attained  a  high  degree  of  competence  with  those  skills 
t'aught  in  th^  following  systems.  Social  Conflict  and 
NegotiatiygC  Problem  Solving,  Preparing  Educational 
Consultants:  Consulting  (PETC-II)  and  associated  systems. 

1  he  PETC-III  instructional  system  prepares  participants 
training,  consultants  are  expected  to  be  able,  ( I )  To 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


^  Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Rcpluccmcnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


F'oiir  mofiogruphs  Topics  to  inchide. 

Conceptual  Iramcwwrk  of  IM  VC 

Strategies  for  preparing  educational 

training  consultants 

The  design  for  training  OD 

specialists  (PETC-III)  * 

Case  studies  in  OD 

Participants  need: 

Monograph  1  (central  ideas) 
Participant  materials  book 


I  set  for  each  trainer 


To  be  announced 


Reurablc 


To  be  announced 


I  of  each  per  participant        To  be  announced 


To  be  announced 


DEV^PER/AUTHOlt 

Northw^  Regkmtl  Educitiofial  Ltborttory 

Undlay  Buik^  ' 

710  S.  W.  Second  Ave. 

Portlind,  Orcg.  97204        ,         •     .  . 

Charlet  Jmif,  Author/Devetoper,  Pfogrami  Coordmator 
Ruth  Emory »  Co«iidior»;Profmiii  Aaiociate 
.  Rene  Pino,  £oattttior»  l^iogwA  Aeeociate 
Richard  A  Jhdi,  Author,  Smkk  AMocuite 
WiUUun  Ward»  Coauthor,  Senior  Ai^pciate 
Mari^  Rieff»  Coauthcn;  Staff  S^ciatitt 

AVAILAifLlTY  . 

fftp^Hng  Edu€m$kmal  Training  tonsmltmnti:  Organizaiwimf 
i)tv€laimumi  (PETC*llO  (four  monogrinphs)  will  he  ;  v — 
available  fall  l^tS  from  a  dittributor  to  be  announced. 
Copyrif^t  will  be  held  by  the  Northwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  multimedia  tri^ning  product  tomtroduve  top-level 
school  aihnmiatraton  to  the  concepts  ami  techm^ffi^s 
(ff  project  nuimtgement 


Project  Management  Executive  Orientation  is  a^multimedia  training  product  'for  top-level 
school  administrators  which  introduces  them  to  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  project 
management,  the  advantages  and  liipitations  of  project  management,  the  requirements  and 
organization  of  a  project-management  system,  and  their  role  in  supporting  improvement 
projects  in  their  schools. 

The  product  is  designed  as  an  orientation,  not  as  a  skill-development  package.  Before  a 
school  district  adopts  a  project  management  approach,  it  is  important  for  top-level 
administrators  to  understand  the  advantages,  limitations,  and  requirements  presented  by  this 
product.  >  '     %  ^ 

The  product  is  divided  into  four  sequenced  lessons:  The  first  lesson  deals  with  the 
potential  benefits  accruing  to  local  education  ageticies  from  applying  project  management 
concepts  and  techniques.  The  second  lesson  acquaints  administrators  with  the.  alternative 
organizational  arrangements  appropriate  for  project  management  in  a  school  setting.  The 
third  lesson  covers  the  life  cycle  of  a  project  and  the  kinds  of  support  and  assistance  needed 
by  the  project  director.  The  final  lesson  discusses  where  administrators  can^ind  additional 
information  on  project  management  and  its  application  in  a  local  school  organization. 

Instructional  materials  include^  a  manual  and  four  filmstrips  with  synchronized  tape 
cassettes.  The  manual  can  be  used  alone,  the  filmstfip  and  tape  cassettes  can  be  used  alone, 
or  both  may  be  used  together.  < 


\ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Planning  and  adniniistratioiu 

The  product  emphasizes  the  benefits  ^  project 
management  for  a  school  district  and  the  role  of  top-level 
administrators  in  supporting  project  activities.  This  is 
accomplished  by  covering  such  topics  as:  ( 1 )  Definition  of 
a^project  and  project  management,  (2)  examples  of  the 
application  of  project-nianagemeht  procedures,  (3)  adapting 
project 'management  to  school  operatioiis,  and  (4)  top- 
management  support  and  coordination  of  projects. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  the  traniing  product  is  intended  prmiaril>  for 
top-levei  adnunistrators»  it  can  a^so  be  valuable  to  school 
board  members  arid  selected  comni unity  members. 

G()AL(S)  (fR  FURPOSE(S)  " 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  orient  top-level  school 
administrators  to  the  use  of  project-management 
procedures  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  many  school 
opera<ions  or  activities  including  the  implementation  of 
improvement.  The  major  objectives  are:  ( I )  To  provide  top- 
level  administrators  with  biisic  knowledge  of  the  project- 
management  process.  (2)  to  inform  top-level  administrators 
of  the  benefits  of  the  project  management  approacff  for  a 
local  school  district,  (3)  to  acquaint  top-level 
administrators  with  the  kind  of  support  and  assistance  that 
thev  and  functional  departments  need  to  provide  the  . 


project  manager  and  the  ongoing  project  operatioins,  and 
(4)  to  inform  top-level  administrators  where  additional 
information  and  assistance  regarding  project  manageni'ent 
and  its  implementation  in  ^cal  education  ag^incies  may  be 
foun^i.  ^ 

PATTERNS  OF  US*E  \ 

The  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  can  be  used 

individually  or  in  ^  group  workshop.  Lessons  should  be 

studied  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  Although  the 

product  is  self-contained,  users  may  choose  to  obtain 

consultation  or  assistance  from  the  developer.  School 

districts  have  use^  the  product  with  and  without  assistance. 
* 

ASSKSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

I 

Since  the  product  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  orientation 
for  top-level  administrators,  no  provisions  for  assess#>ent 
are  needed  or  desired.  During  product  deyelopnienft, 
assessment  instruments  were  included  in  order  to  help 
provide  information  for  product  improvement.  A5  a  resTfh 
of  formative  evaluation  activities,  the  developer  found  that 
the  inclusion  of  assessment  instruments  in  the  final  product 
was  not  desirable.  / 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  to  study  the  materials  varies  from  I  to 
4  hours,  depending  on  the  study  options  selected. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES, 

^   The  nuuiule  is  completely  j;elf-insnructional  and  requires 
no  external  assistance  for  use.  I'sers  may  choose  to  view 
the  audtovisual  materials  in  1  hour  in  an  individual  or 
group  niojd^.  They  may  choose  to  read  the  manual 
individually  or  hold  a  group  workshop  tor  a  morning  in 
which  the\  view  the  audiovisual  matu^al  and  discuss 
questions  raised  m  the  manual  regarding  the  implications 
and  adaption  of  the  ideas  presented. 

Summary  Cost  Informiition 

lt\  tbr^  example,  a  district  wanted  to  orient  five  of  its  top- 
level  administrators  to  project  management,  they  might 
choose  to  hold  a  workshop  usinj^the  filmsti:1))s  and 
acconipan>ing  tapes  Their  cost  would  be  $2y  for  the 
audiovisual  materials  anck-S25  for  the  manuals  (one  for 
each  participant)  for  a  total  of '$45. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  product  can^be  used  by  a  school  .superintendent  or 
group  of  top-level  administrators  without  any  previous 
training  in  project  management,  [districts  can  chbose,  * 
/  however,  to  obtain  consultation  or^sslsiance  fr^m  the 
f  developer  lor  the  orientation  or  (ollowup  activities.  Costs 
for  different  services  can  be  obtained  from  the  developer. 

// 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  suggested  rationed 
management  prvicedurcs  for  consideration  bv  top-level 
administration.  Th'is  emphasis  niinmii/.es  the  chance  of 
harm  resulting  from  use    Flie  developer  has  not  received 
an>  reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  the  product. 

Steps  have  been  takei)  to  assure  that  the  product 
excludes  social  bias.  During  the  pilot  tuul  field  testing  of 
the  product,  school  district  personnel  brought  incidences- of 


bias  to  the  attention  of  the  developers.  As  a  result,  changes 
were  made  to  both  the  audiovisual  and  written  materials. 

The  product  has  been  used  by  school  districts  of  vaVious 
sizes  in  different  regions  of  the  United. States  with 
comparable  results  in  terms  of  users  understanding  the 
concept  of  project  management,  its  benefits  for  school 
districts,  and  their  role  in  supporting  jiroject  efforts.  Some 
used  the  product  wilhout  the  assistance  of  the  developer. 
They  aqhicved  the  same  positive  results. 

Claims  ^ 

The  product  orients  to|y-level  school  administrators  to  the 
project-management  process,  the  benefits  of  project 
management  for  a  local  school  dijitrict,  and  the  various 
support  activities  that  top-level  admininstrators  ought  to 
ncrform  in  order  to  help  as!;ure  project  success.  This  claim 
Is  .supported  by  a  sunimative  evaluation  conducted  during 
1973  involving  several  school  districts. 

Particular  attention  has-been  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
product's,  conteni  and  instructional  process.  Product 
developmenl  invo\ved  the  steps  of  analysis, 
conce'p^tuali'zation,  design,  construction  of  prototype,  pilot' 
testing  and  revision,  field  testing  and  revision,  and 
sunimative  evaluation.  The  steps'  of  analysis, 
conceptulilization,  and*  design 'involved  a  task  analysis  of  i^' 
project  management  in  schools,  a  review  ^)f  literature  on 
project  management  and  instructional  systems  design,^  and 
consulUition  with  experts  in  j^rojecl-management  and  ^ 
inslructional-*systcjms  design, ^he  construction  of  the 
prototype  involved  the  developer  and  an  external  project- 
management  expert  in  the  writing  of  lessoh  matfcrial.  The 
pilot  testing,  field  testing,  sunimative  evaluation,  and  . 
revisions  of  the  product  involved  top-level  administrators 
from  districts  in  several  States  and  many  other 
knowledgeable  educat'ors.  This  developmental  proce^is  has  • 
been  carefully  documented.        ^  ^ 
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Required  Itcius 


Manual 

12  filniNlnp'?  and  tapes  (opiional  ) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


\         Quaumy  Neetleii 


1  per  stiKlera 
«    1  sei  per  class 


Cosi  per  liem  m 
Dollar>  * 


KeplaeeineiH  Raio  Source  if  Different 

and  Co>i  from  ni>iribuU)r 


5.00  Reusable 
20  00  {Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

Research,  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
,  1700  Mariet  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

AVAILABILITY  v  v_ 

c 

the  development  of  Project  Management  Executive 
Orientation  is  complete,  except  for  final  packaging 
changes,  arjd  is  available  from  the  developer  The  written 
rtianual  portion  of  the  product  will  be  available  in  a 
compact,  final  package  by  November  1975.  Order  from: 

Research  for  Better  Schools.  Inc. 

1700  Market  St, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
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In  ini/iviiliialiMl  /HU'kitiic  to  train  school  admim^um, 
S    </"</  tcadwn  in  the  u\  liniqtws  oj  olntiiin'ni^  approval 
ai\ljinanml  support  for  eduattional  activities  - 


Proposal  Development  is  a  training  product  that  instructs  schoor administrators  and 
teachers  in  the  techniques  and  skHls  of  managing  the  devejopniefit  of  proposals  for 
cducalional  projects.  It  helps  school  personnel  to  plan  specific  school  improvements  and  to  ' 
presem  those  plans  to  decisionmakers  tor  approval  and  support.^J'he  decisionmaker  niighlrbe 
a  scl)i)ol  board  or  an  external  funding  agency.  The  emphasis  is  on  proposjfls  to  .un^Uy;l;ikc 
specrfic  Educational  activities  rather  than  proposals 'to  perform  academic  research.  ' 

The  training  product  covers  the  topics  of  planning  th];  development  of  a  proposal;  . 
,  preparing  to  conduct  the  proposal  development  effort;  creating  the  proposal  document;  and 
submitting,  amending."  and  negotiating  the  proposal.  \ 

The  produ(y't  consists  wf  nine  indivittually  bound  lesson  booklets  and  a  user's  manual,  alT 
.packaged  in  a  single,  book-si/.e  box  that  permits  easy  handFing  and  storage.  The  lesson    '  ,  " 
booklets  include  user  management  instructions,  instructional  objectives,  text,  examples," 
exercises,  reading  references,  and  self-assessment  instruments.  The  materrals  can  be  used 
an  .individual  or  a  group  setting. 


in 


SUBJKCT  ARFaVs) 

Planning  and  administration. 

The  product  emphasizes  the  developme'nt  of  user 
knowledge  and  skiHs  required  to  effectively  manage  the 
•development  of  a  proposal  for  an  educational  activity. 
These  skills  allow  the  user  to  perform  such  tasks  as;  (1)  * 
Developing  the  plan  foff-  propcbsal  development  including  ^ 
work  breakdown  structure,  work  flow  diagram,  time 
estimates,  and  a  budget:  ( 2)' preparing  for  the  startup  of 
the  proposal  d««^)pment  effort;  (3)  conducting  the 
proposal  development  effort  including  the  creation  of  .a  * 
detailed  proposal  document;  and  (4)  submitting,  am,ending, 
and  negotiating,  the  proposal. 

intkndi';d  users  and  benkficiarie^,^*^.^^ 

Thanraining  product  is  intended'  priiffarrt^-  for  u.se  by  any 
person  in  a  school  district  given  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  a  proposal  document.  It  is  also  helpful  to  others 
participating  in  a  proposal  developnicnt  effort 

Potential  users  of  the  product  include  school 
'administrators,  teachers,  graduate'educators,  'community 
agency  personnel  mteractmg  with  schools,  and-  agencies 
having  liai,son  with  local  schools  (c.g.\  State  departments  of 
education) 

(;OAI,(S)  OR  Pl>RP()SE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  help  school  districts 
develop  detailed,  effective  proposals/plans  for  their  new 
'educational  aciivities,  rins  is  accomplished  hv  providing* 
ulers  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  neces\.irv  to  plan, 
prej^are,  i»perate  and  terminate  a  proposal  developmOHit 
eMort/pro|ect 


'    PATTERfJs  OF  USE 

The  material  is  .self-contninc^d  and  requi^s  no  specially 
trained  individual  for  use.  Lessons  cover -the  lifespan  of  a 
proposal  development  project  and  usually  are  studied 
sequentially.  The  material  is  flexible  and  can,  for  example, 
be  adapted  to  emphasize  propo.sal  management  ,skills  or 
proposal  writing  and  preparationxskills.  Consequently,  users 
rtiay  choose  to  obtain  consultation  or  assistance  from  the 
»  developer, 

ASSESSM*;^!  PROVISIONS  * 

The  productjncludes  pretests  for  a.ssessing  entry-level 
skills  and  po.sttests  for  user  self-assessment  of  performance. 

TIMK  REQUIREMENTS        .  ' 

The  product  takes  10  to  12  hogrs  to  complete.  This  time 
rfiiay  be  spread  out  over  the  duration  of  the  proposal 
^   development  project. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PR0CEDUR|:S 

No  specially  trained  Individuals  are  required  f«r  a  district 
to  use  the  product.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  one 
person  coordinate  the  training  of  other  staff  members. 
Each  user  .should  have  a  copy  of  the  prodtict  in  order  to 
facilitate  initial  ti^nning  and  later  reference  Oaring  the 
proposal  development  effort. 

.Summary  Cost  Information 

If.  for^  example,  a  district  chose  to  tram  one  propo.sal 
develo^pment  project  director  and  five  other  staff  members 
helping  in  the  development  of  the  proposals,  then  six  .sets 
•  of  materials' would,  be  needed  for  a  total  cost  of  $150. 
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fersonneh  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  pro,duct  ciui  bo  used  by  an  individual  or  group  of 
district  staff  without  previous  trainmg  in  prop\)sal  i 
development.  Districts  may  choose,  however,  lo  obtain 
coni)uUation  or  assistance  from  the  developer  for  initial 
staff  training  or  adaptation  of  tht  materials  to  special 
needs  Co-^ts  fol'  different  services  can  be  obtained  from 
the  develdper  ^  -  •  * 

ASSURANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

The  subject  of  the  product  is  rational  management  and 
planning  procedures  for  use      school  district 


administrators  and  teachers.  This  empha^s  minimizes  the 
chance  of  harm  resulting  from  ,use.  The  developer -has  not 
received  any  reports  of  harm  associated  w'ith  Vhe  use  of  the 
product. 

The  nature  of  the  contend  of  the  product  tends  to 
•minimize  the  chance  ot  social  bias.  Although  the  developer 
has  slrivcd  for  social  fairness  in  writing  the  hia^leriaU  no 
formal  analysis  of  wording  or  examples  has  been 
conducteti,  %       ^         *  '  , 

The  product  has  been'  used  by  personnel  from  large*  and 
medium-size' urban  school  districts  and  .smaller. suburban 
districts  in  different  regions  of  the  Uncled  Sla'les  wjlh 
comparable  resAills  in  terms  of  user  performance. 


MATERIALS  AND,  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


OuanUly  NccdiJd 


Cosl  per  llcni  m 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
1    and  Covvt 


Source  if  Different 
from  DKtnbutor 


Lesson  booklets  and  usef:\4numaal 


1  set  per  user 


25. OQ 


Consumable 


DEVELOPEIt/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
'    1700  Mirket  St'. 

Phitadetphia.  Pa.  19103 

AV^LABILITY 

The  development  of  the  prbiluct  \%  complete  and 
available  from  the  developer;  • 
Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  hi,.  '      ^  ' 

Philadfclphiu,  Pa.  I*)  103  ^  *   *  ' 
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Ml  If^M    MM  llfU  \  [)[\'[  I  OfMt  N  I 
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l  our  tvpcs  11/  in  wriptions  oj  />cv)/;/(' 
///  mml  {*»mmunuu'<  n  uiHff  wihilcimniiMioui  and 


Rural  ruturcs  Dcwlopnient  Sttan\K\  l)t\H-npn(fn\  forms  on^:  parw)f;  ;i  comprehensive  • 
approach  U)  the  iinprovenientvor  rural  echiOation. /I'he  ilesj;/ptions  are  tools  to  help  people 
iiiulerstami  aiul  clTectiveK  conuminicate  ahoiit  the  RI\l>lJtrateg\. 

The  lour  tNpes  of  KI;D  Stralegv  Descriptions  focus  on  tlilTcrent  aspects-\)r  the  nuulel  ' 
Itself,  as  follows:  .  **        \       /       ■  ,  O  , 

(1)  Diiigrams-^Overvieu  .diagrams  and. matrices  slunv  the  relationships  nunong  Riiral 
hitures  DcNclopment  (RFD)  participants,  prohlem-solving  phasl»s,  products,  and  facilitating 

.  activities  .  ^  . 

(2)  HrochiVe-^  rhc  brochure  coutains  infornuition  ;|boiif  the,  model,  and  it,s  key  elements, 
likelv  outcomes,  participant  roles,  RID  products,  ;huI  technical  assistance  capahilit'lcs  of  thy  . 
Northwest  Rciuional  lulucatioual  Laboratory  (NWRHL),  /  •  ^'^ 

(3)  Klip  charts  andMransparencics:^Thcsc  v^^ual  aids  describe  the  modcksequentialK 
from  its  funding,  deveU)pmcnt,  and  installation  to  its  outcomes.  ^  v 

(4)  Technical  paper  ser|cs-^liach  paper  addresses  one  important  feature  of  the  RI"D 
Stratcgv,  its  theoretical  base  and  data  supporting:  its  reliabilit>  and  validity. 

I  hree  prol)lcin  areas,  evidenccil  in  the  literature  of  rural  socioJog\,  ;[rc  addressed  bv  the 
model  '    .  ■  '  ■ 

(1)  R^ural  conimuriities  have  lost  the  structures  and  processes  that  used  to  make  them 
centers  ol  sblf-ilctcrminatioa  and  local  contr/)l  M'ho\  have  been  penetrated  by  agencies  whose 
policies  and  operaJjng  procedures  are  determined  outsiile  Jhc 'local  community.  To  reverse 
this:  trend,  people  \\\  rural  communities  neeck  to  develop  their  skills  in  ini|uirv",  problem 
soKing,  and  effective  collaboration. 

(2)  One  reason  rural  schools  are  less  responsive  and  less  adaptive  to  change  is  that 
teachers  and  adnumstrators  often  are  alienated  from  cumnumftv  life;  they  also  have  few 
t^pptutunities  for  professional  growth  St'hool  hoards  rarel\  have  access  to  multiple  ,strata  of 

*opiilion  within  the  commirnit\  and  school.  1'here  is  a  need  to  form  close  working 
relationships  among  educators,  students,  and  eiji/ens.        .       *     .  *  ' 

»   «.(3)  The  services  which  support  agencies  provide  to  rural  schools  tend  to  be  inadequate 
'  ami  overl)  presofiptivcr  Teac;}ier  training  mstjtutions  h;ive  mSi  considered  special  rural  needs 
and  circumstances  in  designing  progrmn.s.  Assjstance 'needs  to  be  provided  to  these  agencies 
to Jidp  them  better  meeV  rural  needs.  ,        /  '  . 

/     llie  \<hD  ,Slratcgy  has  five  ke\  elen/c^iU  which  are^irndy  based  hi  *the  research  and 
theories' of  chanjie,  organizational  ^levelopmeiJt,  aiid  Icarning/ThcK^'  elements  are:  (1)  An' 
external  chailge  agent,  (2)  a  collaborative  problcm-.soUing  proci,\ss,  (3)  sclf-^ilirected  learning  ' 
based  on  self  pi;rcei\ed  needs.  (4)  the  institntjonali/ation  of  educational  inno\ation,-*and  (5) 
the  self  renewal  of  educational  organizations.  '  *  * 


SUBiK(  T  ARKAlS)      4  , 
Rural  education  improvement 

INTKNDKI)  ISK^.S  AM)  BKNKFK  I, 

(1)  DiaBrafti*;  serve  as  Reference  aids  for  RVD 
dcvelopersi consultants,  installers,  and  partitij^ints  to 
cmploN  developing  products  and  ma^eriiAs  for  use  / 

with  the  Rl-D  Htrateg>,  reference  materials  anclVlsual  auls 
for  Rl'D  Uevelc^pers,  consultants,  installers,  .ancj.  partis. ipants 
to  use  when  developing,  ohil  or  written  presentations  that 
explain  the  Rl  D  Strategx.  training  aids  for  process 


facilitators  and  the  trainers  of  process  facilitators;  and 
descriptije.  matcj-ials  that  can  he  distributed  , to  a  general 
audience  interested  in  Tindiiig  out  about  the  RFD  Stratcg\« 
(2)  The  brochjire  is  intended  to  create  interest  in,  and  " 
encourjige  further  investigation  of.  the  RFlVStrutcgv  when 
used  b\  Rf  D  developers,  consultants,  installers,  trainers  of 
process  facilitators,  SthooUCommunilv  (iroup  (SC(i) 
members,  RHI)  participants,  and  others  fnterv;sted  in  the 
Rl;D  St;ateg\ 

^  <3)  f  lip  charts  aiid  transparciicics;.are  intended  to 
present  progressives  unfolding  description  of/the  RI  D 
Strateg)  that  complements  x)ral  presentations  and  are  ^ 
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intciuicil  t'vr  use  by  RI  D  ti>nsiiltants,  installCTs^  traiacrs  of 
pfiJccss  facilitators,  process  faeilUato>rs.  State,  regional,  and 
local  -cilucation  agonc)  personnel,  and  t^hers  interested  in 
or  participating  in  the  RFI)  Strategy 

(4)  I  he  techiiicirl  paper  series  is  intended  for  * 
p1•ofe^sional  aiulienccs  such  as  educators,  funding  <igencies, 
anil  researchers  who  need  academical  I)  acceptable 
descriptions  of  the  Rl-D  Stratcg\,  its  theoretical 
founilations,  and  its  impact 

(;()AL(S>^()R  rrkPOSKiS) 

The  two  purposes  of  thc.procluct  arc:  ( I )  To  provide 
basic  descriptions  o?,  ami  information  about,  the  RPD^ 
.Strateg)  in  lornis*  suitable  for  use  with  a  \ariet>  of 
audicjices  and  m  a  \anet>  of  situations  and  (2)  to  serve  as 
guidelines  for  educational  .igcncics  as  the\  develop 
materials  describing  the  Rf  D  Strategv  and  jcxplaiiiing  the, 
treatment  that  othur  Rf  D  products  and  procc\iurcs  arc 
-meant  to  support 


PATTKRNS  OF  I  SK 


ire 


luo  product  pieces,  the  Hip  charts  and  diagrams 
dosigncib  ti»  complement  a  verbal  presentation  The 
brochure*  and  technical  papers  are  self  cxplanatorv  and 
have  no  prcscribcil  natter n  of  use 

ySSESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

I  here  is  no  formal  cvaluatiiui  of  audiences  vvhi»  use  this 
product,  although  formative  data  mtcmled-  to  improve  the 
priiduct  are  ct»IIected    The  effectiveness  of  the  product  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  formal 


agreements  between  various  audiences  resulting  frimi  the 
product  s  use,  as  well  as  the  public  support  that  is 
generated  for  these  agreements 

timk  requirkmknts  ' 

Time  completion  varies* with  the  audience,  the  product 
piece,  and  the  context  of  use:  for  example,  the  brochure 
can  be  read  thoroughly  b>  the  average*  reader  in  5-10 
minutes,  while  scholarly  analysis  of  one  technical  piipcr 
might  require  several  days. 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PROCEDIIRKS 

No  special  equipment,  services,  or  organizational  changes 
are  required  for  most  product  uses,  Pcnsons  from  State  or 
regional  education  agencies  who  use  the  product  have 
received  consultation  or  training  from  the  product 
developer  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
model. 

« 

AS,SURANCKS  AND  CLAIMS  ' 

This  product  ha,s  been  used  (in  its  current  and  earlier 
forms)  with  a  wide  var-ietv^of  audiences,  la\  and 
professional,  m  large-  and  small-group  activities.  No 
evulencc  of  harm  has  been  observed  or  indicated  b\  users. 

The  ^product  is  consciiHisly  designed  to  be  free  of  racial, 
ethnicv  socioeconomic,  or  ,sexual  stereotyping.  In  addition, 
the  product  will  be  subjecteil  to  rigorous  internal  quality 
assurance  proceilures  and  to  expert  and  user  rev  ievv 
through  which  any  questionable  portion  of  the  product  can 
be  identified  and  corrected-  ^ 
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Required  ftoms' 


Brochure 
Diagrams  ' 
Klip  charts 

rechiHca!  paper  scries 
^  :  


MATERIALS^  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Needed 


I  master  per  agency  plus 
copies  as  needed 

I  master  set  per  agency 
plu?  copies  as  needed  ' 

I  master  set  per  agency 

I  master  set  per  agency 
plus  copies  as  needed 


Cost  per  I;em  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Not. yet  determined    Consumable  yearly 

Not  yet  determined    Consumable  yearly 

Not  yet  determined  Reusable 

Not  yet  determined    Consumable  yearly 




SourcS^iilOirfcrcnt 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest.  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  , 
Lindsay  Building  ,  ,  , 

710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
Portland,  O^eg.  97204 

Rowan  Stutz,  Program  Director 
AyAILABZLITY  »  ^ 

Prototype  specifications  for  all  product  pieces  have  been 
approved.  Preliminary  versions  of  all  product  pieces  except  ^  . 

th^  flip  charte  ard;  availabte  from  the  developer:  . 

Northwest  'RegionafI  Educational  Laboratory  .  .  .  * 

UxiAistj  Building  * 

710  SW.  Secotid  Ave.  ^. 

Portland;  Oreg.  97204 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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The  Rural  Futures  Development  (RFD)  Guide  for  Support  Agencies  provides  basic 
information,  guidelines,  and  resources  for  staff  persons  whose  agencies  at  the  State  or 
regional  level  support  educational  problem  solving  in*rural  communities  as  part  of  the  RFD 
Strategy.  (See  RFD  Strategy  Descriptions  catalog  entry  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
this  problem-solving  mocU*).)  Although  these  agencies  are  .usually  planned  to  be  the  State  and 
regional  educational  agencies,  other  related  organizations  such  as  community  colleges  or 
universities  might  be  designated  as  the  support  agencies. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  product  is  to  guide  the  work  of  support  agency  staff  related 
to  RFD  in:  fostering  and  maintaining  collaborative  relationships  between  local,  regional,  and 
State  educational  agencies;  providing  training  to  the  external  change  agents,  who  are  based  in 
regional  agencies  and  who  facilitate  local  problem  solving  (see  also  the  catalog  entry  for  the 
RFD  (hdde  for  Training  School-Community  PF's)\  providing  consultative  services  in  a 
responsive  rather  than  directive  manner  to  participating  groups  in  the  RFD  Strategy— the 
local  school-community  problem -solving  group,  school  boards,  school  staffs,  and  school 
administrators;  and  building  a  data-collection' system  on  which  decisions  to  expand  the  use  of 
the  RFD  model  throughout  a  region  or  the  entire  State  can  be  based. 

The  product,  therefore,  contains  a  model  for  consultation  that  will  facilitate  muhilevel 
collaboration,  the  theory  and  rationale  which  supports  this  model,  sanifSe  activities,  and  a  set. 
of  procedures  and  resources  for  adapting  this  model  to  a  variety  of  audiences  and  sites. 


SUBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

How  to  support  and  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
collaborative  problem  solving  in  locaF  schools  and 
conimunities  is  the  subject  of  the  RFD'  Cnii^le  for  Support^ 
Agencies.  The  guide  consists  of. 

RF'D  Strateg)  values,  assumptions,  goals,  and  features. 

A  discussion  of  the  leadership  and  support  roles  of 
agencies  mvolved  in  RFD 

A  problem -solving  aj^proach  to  the  development  of 
mdivtdual  and  organi/ationalycapabilities  related  to  RFD 

JNTKNDKD  USKRS  AND  BKNEFICIARIES 

The  primary  users  of  the  product  aie  support*  agenc> 
staff,  at  both  the  State  and  regional  levels,  who  coordinate 
and  manage  the  implementation  of  Rf*D.  provide  services 
HI  response  to  local  requests,  and«plan  for  the  expanjiion  of 
RFD  throughout 4he  region  and  State, 

ritnnate  beneficiaries  of  the  product  are  the  groups  of 
people  in  rural  communities  with  whom  process  facilitators 
(FM's)  work  to  solve  (xlucational  problems*  communities  at 
large  which  strengthen  their  local  problem -solving 
capabilities,  and  runil- students  who  find  increased 
educational  opportuuities  available  as  a  result  of  these  local 
capahihties 

GOAUSJ  OR  PURPOSE(S)  * 

The  goals  of  the  support  agencv  guide  are  (1 )  to  \ 
provide  a  method  of  examining  and  deciding  on  agencv 
functions  in  supporting  the  local  problem  solving  process. 

Ill 


(2)  to  provide  help  in  developing  the  means,  whether  tools 
or  skills,  to  fulfill  these  functions;  (3)  Jo  provide  guidelines 
for  carrying  out  these  functions;  and  H)  to' provide 
assistance  in  adapting  the  RFD  problem-solving  approach 
to  other  school  tf«d  community  concerns. 

FATXERNS  OF  USE 

Support  agency  staff  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
product  by  NWREL  consultants.  The  st^iff  uses  the  guide  ^ 
as  both  a  handbook  and  a*  resource,  with  assistance  from 
NWREL  consultants  that  decreases  as  individual  and  * 
organizational  capabilities  related  to  RFD  increase. 

Both  format  and  content  of  the  product  are  flexible  and  * 
are  intended  to"  be  influenced  by  specific  situations 
encountered  by  staff.  Content  is  focused  on  supporting  and 
adapting  the  local  problem- solving  process.  The  product  is 
generally  self-directive  and  self-pacing,  except  that  its  use 
coincides  at  several  points  with  locai  events. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  j 

The  support  agency  guide  is  not  tested,  except  in  an 
exploratory  fashion,  apart  from  the  context  of  the  RFD 
Strategy  Learning  of  Stiue  and 'regional  educational  agency 
staffs,  based  on  the  assistance  given  by  . NWREL 
consultants  and  use  of  the  RFD  support  agency  guide,  is  , 
to  be' assessed  as  part  of  evaluating  the  total  RFD  Strategy 
in  the  sej:ond  of  two  consecutive  sites.  Evaluation  of  the 
first  instdllatioiK  now  underway  in  Utah,  is  concerned  with 
providing  formative  data  for  the  further  definition  anci 
refinement  ot' the  Strategv,  the  product  is  not  readv  to  he 
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included  as  part  of  this  first  installation.  Evaluation  of  the 
second  installation  will  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  two 
kinds  of  objeftives  are  achieved:  Proces*s  objectives  are 
concerned  with*  the  degree  to  which  the  strategy  is  the 
implemented:  and  outcome  objectives  deal  with  the  extent 
to  which  desired  effects  arc  achieved^  enroute*  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  problem-solving  cycle, 

A  series  of  instruments  is  boing  developed  to  measure 
the  accomplishn^ent  of  objectives  related  to  both  the  State 
a«d  regional  educational  agencies  and  their  roles.  All 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  analysis  of  data»  and 
presjentation  of  results  are  the  responsibility  of  the  " 
Research  and  Itvalua^on  Unit,  Rural  hducatimi  Program. 

TIME  REQUIREMKNTS 

Although  support  agency  actkmes  are  closely  tied  to 
loc)al  problem  solving  activities,  injmost  cases  they  begin 
before,  and  extent  beyond  local  events.  Preceding  local 
activities,  support  agency  activities  include;  Becoming  aware 
of  the  RF'D  model,  making  a  joint  local-regional-State 
decision  to  utilize  the  model,  negotiating  contracts  with 
NWREL  for  fts  consultation  services  between  the  school 
district  and  the  regional  agenc>  for  Pf-  teijm  services, 
forming  task  forces  at  the  State  and  regional  levels,  and 
beginning  to  examine  task  force  functions  and  to  plan  their 
roles, 

V 

rhe  time  required  to  complete  one  problem-solving  cycle 
ill  a  local  community  ranges  fropi  one  to  two  school  >ears. 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  addressed  problem  and  on 
the  tradeoffs  each  comnuinit>  makes  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  investment  of  time  and  resources,  and  similar 
factors. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  period,  the  support  agencies 
prepafe  a  summativc  evaluation  of  the  use  of  the  RFD 
model,  decide  whether  to  expand  use  of  the  model  and 
carry  out  the  expansion  effort. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Use  of  the  proiUict  by  support  agent)  staff  is  introduced 
bv  NWREL  consultants  and  is  most  effective  in  concert 


with  continucrf*tH)nsultative  services.  No  special  equipment 
or  facilities  are  required.  . 

The  product  consists  of  one  notebook  anci  a  container  of 
resources.  These  are  infinitely  exnaiidable  by  support 
agency  staff  and  can  be  tailored  iirindividual  needs  and 
,  workstyles,  ^  * 

Personnel  Required  for  Product^Adoption  and  Implementation 

No  personnel  in  addition  to  those  from  support  agencies 
who  implement  the  RFD  Strategy  at  the  local,  regional, 
and  State  levbl.  are  required.  Major  strategy  implementation 
roles  at  the  v.irioiis  levels  are.  Local  process  racilitator 
(PF)  team;  regional— RFD  coordinator  and  RFD  task  force; 
and  State  •  RFD  coordinator.  RFD  task  force,  and  RFD 
, specialists  (training  of  PFs  and  liaison  with  regi^)nal 
agv»ncy). 

PF*s  are  anticipated  to  be  the  only  staff  members  who 
may  be  recruited  from  outside  the  regional  support  agency 
if  existing  staff  members  are  not  identified  for  that  role. 
Other  roles  are  expected  to  be  designated  to  existing 
personnel.  AI«o.  the  PF's  may  work  ful/time  with  the 
problem-solving  process,  whereas  other  roles  are  expected 
to  be  less  than  full  time. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Portions  of  this  product  have  been  used  in  earlier  forms 
with  a  wide  variety  of  audiences.  No  evidence  of  harm  has 
beiAi  observed  or  indicated  by  users.  Formative  data  have 
been  gathered  consistently  from  these  users  to  improve  the 
usefulness  of  the  product  pieces. 

The  product  will  be  consciously  designed,  based  on 
developer  -values,  to  be  free  of  racial,  ethnic, 
socioeconomic  or  .sexual  stereotyping,  and  of  patronizing  or 
demeaning  attitudes.  In  addition,  the  product  will  be 
subjected  to  ligorous  internal  quality  assurance  procedures 
and  to  expert  and  user  reviews  through  which  any 
questionable  portion  of  the  product  can  be  identified  and 
corrected. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

t 

Rt-({uireii  IteiiiN 

f 

QuaiUitv  Needed 

C'osl  per  lleni  in 
Dotbr.s 

'Replacement  l^aic 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

I.ooscleaf  notebook  f 

1  per  support  ageney 
(minimunu  to  be 
determined ) 

Not^detcrmined 

Reusable 

Container  of  resources 

1  per  support  ageney. 

,  Not  determined 

Reusable 

DEVELOPER/AtJTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lyidsay  Building 

710  SW.  2d  Ave.  ,  .  - 

Portland,  Orcg.  97204 

Rowan 'Stutz,  Program  Director 

AVAILABILITY        x         '  ' 

Prototype  specifications  vyill  be  prepared  and  approved 
by  November  30»  1975.  Access  to  the  product  plans  can  be 
obtained  through  the  developer. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AvS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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RURAL  FUTURES  UtVELOPMENT  U.^IDE 
F-OR  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


-1 


!  handbook  Jor  $cho()N)oard'}nin)ihc/imrtkipation  in 
educational  problem  s<Vr///^?  ///  a  rural  conununity 


The  Rural  Vutures  Development  Guide  for  Sclund  Boards  is  a  handbook  for  school  board 
mcnibtrs'  Who  participate  in  educational  problem  solving  in  rural  communities  as  part  of  the 
Rural  Futures  l)evelopmenl(RFf))  Strategy.  (See  RFD  Strategy  Descriptions  catalog  entry  for 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  problem- solving  model.) 

The  priij^ry  purpose  of  the  guide  for  school  boards  is  to  aid  the  work  of  the  school  ^ 
hoard  in  the  problem-solving  process,  this  work  hajj  three  aspects:  ( I )  The  participation  of 
the  school  board  in  community-school  problem  solving  as  the  legitimate  local  authority  to 
contract  for  process  facilitator  stirvices.  ahd  to  officially  adopt  new  educational  policy  and 
practice.  (2)  the  leadership- of  the  school  board  in  encouraging  and  supportin^^  the  work  of 
the  communitv  members,  educators,  and  students  on  the  school-community  group  (SCO),  a 
'•third  part)'*  problem-solvjjng  body;  and  (.3)  the  development  over  time  of  the  .school-board's 
own  problem-solving  capabilities  relate^!  .to  its  professional  concerns. 

The  product,  therefore,  contains  basic  information,  guidelines,  nnd  resources  related  to 
each  ()f  the.se  aspects.  -  .  • 


Si:iUK(T  ARKA{S) 

Problem  solving  from  the  perspective  of  thcf-  school  board 
for  educational  improvement,  and  for  j)ersonal  and 
professional  development  is- the  subject  area, 
'  The  major  topics  co\erecf  bv  the  guide  are:  ( I )  RFD 
^  StratcgN  values,  a^sumpt^on^,  goals,  and  features;  (2)  the 
role  of  the  school  hoard  in  using  the  proble[fi-M)lving 
model  and  the  relationships  between  the  various  groups  of 
people  involved,  (3)  guidelines  for  participatioii.  in.cluding 
group  task  (receiving  and  acting  on  reports  from  thcf 
school-couMUunitv  group,  or  arranging  resources  for 
•  improvement  projects,  and  group  debriefing  anil  planning) 

and  group  interaction,  ( interpersonal  communication, 
-conflict  resolution,  and  decisionmaking):^and  (4)  leadership 
'and  management  while  engaged  in  problem  .solving. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENIvF[CIARIES 

The  primarv  users  of  this  product  are  school  board 
mcmhers  who  are  legally  responsible  for  the  education  of 
children  in  their. district.  In  addition,  school  administrators, 
siich  as  the  superintendent  or  others  who  have  a  direct 
^  relationship  to  the  school  board,  ma>  also  find  the  product 
of  interest  and  use.  i  ^ 

Ultimately  the^tntire  communitv  and  the  *ichool  will 
benefit  from  the  product  s  use  because  increased 
educational  opportunities  follow  the  strengthening  of  local  , 
problem-solving  capabilities  This  in  turn  results  from  a- 
collaborative  problcin  si)lvuig  experience 

(;()A!,(S)J[)R  PrRIH)SE(S)  . 

The  school  btKird  guide  is  intended  to  provide  board 
mcmbcr>  with,  t  1 )  iiulcpth  in[\)rmatu)n  about  the  R!  D 
Stratcgv  .  (2)  iluukl»K%  loi  paf  ti*.ipNt»iU!  ui  curv  phase  ol  ^ 
the  problcm-soUmg  pr()cess,  (3)  a  description  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  the  school  bvurd  can  expect  to  he  invv)lveU  in» 
(4)  guidelines  A>r  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
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participation  of  the  SCO  and  the  school  staff  in  problem- 
solving  activities;  and  (5)  a  series  of  resources,  afong  with 
some  suggestions  for  developing  a  storage  and  retrieval 
system  for  them.  '  > 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

School  board  members  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
product  by  the  team  of  external  change  agents,  namely 
process  facilitators  (PF\s),  who  facilitate  educational 
problem  solving  as  part  of  the  RFD  .Strategy.  The -school 
board  uses  the  guide  both  as  a  handbook  and  a  resource, 
with  consultation  from  the  Pk  team*  as  requested. 

Both  format  and  content  of  the  product  are  flexible.  ' 
Content  is  focused  entirely  on  the  process  of  problem 
solving  as  applied  to  specific  concern^  encountered  in'  the 
school  and  community.  The  product  is  generally  self-  <^ 
directive,  and  either  .self-pacing  or  paced  by  the  progress  of 
the  SCO  and  sc^hool  .staff. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  Rural  Future.^  Development  Guide  for  School  Boards 
is  not  tested,  except  in  an  exploratory  fashion,  apart  from 
thti  context , of  the  RFD  strategy.  School  board 
development,  based  on  the 'consultation  advice  of  the  PFs 
and  the  use  of  the  product,  will  be  a.sijcssed  as  part  of 
evaluating  the  total  RFD  Strategy  in  two  consecutive  sites. 
Fvaluation  of  the  first  installation^  now  underway  in  Utah, 
is  concerned  with  providing  formative  data  for  the  further 
definition  and  refinement  of  the  strategy.  Fvaluation  of  the 
second  installation  wiii  a.scertain  the  degree  to  which  two 
•kinds*  of  objectives  are  achieved:  Process  objectives  are 
concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  the  strategv  is 
implemented  and  outcome  objectives \leal  with  the  extent 
to  which  desired  effccts*^  arc  achieved  en  route  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  problcni-.solving  cvclc. 
^  A  scries  of  instruments  is  being  deveh)ped  to  measure 
the  accomplishment  of  objectives  relating  tv)  the  school 
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bo«ird  «md  its  role.  These  instrunieiits  will  include  logs* 
observation  .sched,ules,  interview  schedules,  questionnaires, 
rating  scales,  checklists.  Knowledge  tests,  work  sample 
reviews,  and  record  reviews.  All  instrumentation,  data 
collection,  analysis  of  data,  and  presentation  6f  resulti>  ure 
the  responsibility  of  the  research  and  evaluation  unit,  rural 
education  program. 

>IM+;  RtQUIREMENTS 

The  time  required  to  complete  one  problem-^solving  cycle 
in  a  local  community  ranges  from  I  to  2  school  years, 
depending  on  the  scope  of  thC  addressed  problem  and  on 
the  tradeoffs  each  com m units  makes  in  thoroughness, 
investment  of  time  and  resources,  and  similar  factor*^.} 
Therefore,  one  cycle  of  use  of  the  product  b\  the  m^iooI 
board  also  takes  from  1  to  2  school  years. 

IMPLKMENTATION  F»R()CEI)URES 

A  PF  team  from  a  rej^ioiial  education  agenc\  or  other 
siippt>rt  agencN  is  required  to  consult  with  the  school  board 
throughout  the  first  cvcle  -of  priiblem  .solving  as  needed 
rhereafter,  the  PI-  team  can  be  utilized  as  an  occasional 
consultant  No  special  equipment  or  facilities  are  required. 

The  product  has  two  parts.  A  looseleaf  notebook  and  a 
file  box  containing  resources  Both  parts  are  infinitcK 


expandable  by  the  school  board  and  can  be  tailored  to 
individual  and  group  needs  over  t4me. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementatfdn 

Use  of  the  product' assumes  that  a  PF  teanTlk^^Jva^ble 
for  consultation  with  the  school  board.  All  roles  are 
assumed  by  local  residents  in  addition  to  their  normal 
activities. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

A  few  materials  in  this  product  hav6  been  used  in  earlier 
forms  b\  hundreds  of  communit)  and  school  groups,  with 

rno  evidence  of  harm  observed  or  indicated'.  A  few 
additional  materials  have  been  validated  by  a  user  panel. 
Formative  data  have  been  gathered  consistently  .^rom  these 
users  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  materials.  The  * 
remaining  pieces  of  the  product  have  not  as  yet  ,beenl^ 
tested.  > ' 

The  product  is  consciouslv  designed,  based  on  developej:* 
values,  to  be  free  of  racial,  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  or  ' 
sexual  stereotyping  and  patronizing  or  demeaning  attitudes. 
In  addition,  the  product  will  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
internal  quality  assurance  procedures  and  to  expert  and 
user  review^  by  which  any  questionable  portion  of  the 

^product  can  be  identified  and  corrected. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


kcmnrcti  lu  niN 


I  oosolcat  notebook 
Hov  ot  rcNourccs 


OuanUi\  Nccdcil 


Cost  per  Item  \\\ 
OoH.irs 


Replacement  Rate 
ami  Cost 


per  school  board  nioinbcr  Not  vet  delermincM  Reusable 
per  school  board  N(n  vcl  delerinined  Reusalm^ 


Source  if  Oiffcroiil 
from  Disulbitior 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR;  . 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  ^ 
Lindsay  BIdg,  ' 
710  SW,  2d  Ave.  «  \ 

Po^t«(nd,  Oreg,  97204  *  j  . 

Roy/an  Stutz,  Program  Director 

AVAJLABILITY 

Prototype  specifications  for  the  product  have  been 
approved,  and  a  number  of  its' sections  are  available  in  a 
preliminary  version.  The  completed  guide  will  have  been 
produced,  tested,  revised,  and.  prepared  in  prototype  form 
by  November  30.  1975.  Access  to  the  product  can  be 
obtained* through  the  developer; 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Bldg. 
710  SW.  2d  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204 
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RURAI    FUTURES  DEVEtOPMFNT  GUIDE 
FOR  SCHOOLS 


;  I  handbook  for  omimunity  p'oitiKpartivipatmi^  in 
planning*  and  unplcmcnnm*  cduc  ational  Unprovemcnls 
tn  a  nmtl  amnmnitv 


1 


riic  Rural  l-utines  Dcwlopment  iluide  Jot  Schools  is  a  haiulhook  for  school  st^alT  ^ 
tnenihers  who  participate  in  educational  prohleni  solving  in  rural  coninuinities^  as  part  of  the 
Kui^jI  I  utuios  l)c\clopincnr(KI-l))  SttatCij\,  (Sec  RI  D  Siratciiy  Dcsciiplions  cataloji  entry  loi 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  prohlem-solving  nuulel.) 

t  he  priniar\  purpose  of  the  guide  for  schools  is  to  support  the  work  of  the  school  staff 
in  the  proNeni-solving  process.    his  work  has  four  aspects.  ( I )  'I'he  participation  of  school 
staff  nienihc^rs  in  the  school-coninuinit)  group,  (SCXi),  a  **thir(l  part\"  prohleni-solving  group 
comprised  also  of  communit\  opinion  leaders,  stndentv,  and,  oW  occasion,  school  board 
memhers,  (2)  the  provision  of  \aluahRi  data  ahoul  the  art  and  science  of  education  to  which 
school  staff  members  have  access  hase(l  <»"  ^h^'ir  experience  and  learning,  (3)  the  leadership 
of  school  administrat(»rs  \vh(»  encourage  and  support  the  work  of  the  SCCi  and  others  on  the 
school  statf.  and  (4)  the  advance  preparation  that  school  staff  members  must  do  in  order  to 
absorili  constructi\el\  the  infpi»^*t  of  various  educational  iipprovements, 

I'he  product  contains  basic  information,  guidelines,  and  resources  related  to  each  o( 
these  aspects. 


/ 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S)  ^ 

I  he  subject  area  is  problem  soKmg  from  the  perspective 
of  the  school  staff  for  the  »mpro\ement  of  education  <ind 
fur  personal  and  professional  development. 

\la|or  topics  o|  tho  piodiKi  iiicUkIc  ( I )  Rl-D  Siiatcgx 
\alues.  assumptions,  goals,  and  features;  (2)  the  roJe  the 
school  in  using  th&  problen^solving  model  and  the 
relationships  between  \arious  gVoups  of  people  inxobcd, 
(3)  guidelines  for  participation,  including  group  task 
(analysis  of  alternatives  along  the  dimensions  of 
organizational  development,  curriculum  dexelopment,  and 
staff  development,  and  group  debriefing  and  planning)  anil 
group  interaction  f interpersonal  communication,  eontlict 
resolution,  and  decisionmaking),  and  (4)  leadership 
i\\u)^*(^\\\ti\t  while  engaged  in  probleni  solving. 

IM  ENDKI)  I  SKRS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

1'he  priniarv  users  of  this  proiluLt  arO  professional 
members  of  the  school  staff  who  «ire  legall)  and^or 
traditionalK  responsible  for  decisionmaking  in  the  schools 
with  respect  to  programs,  facilities,  resources, 
orgam/ational  structure,  and  other  activities  In  addition, 
schi>ol  support  staff  such  as  clerks,  custodians,  and  students 
will  usO'ihc  i!iudc  .IN  ihe\  naiikipaie  in  the  U'li)  Stiatogy,  , 

ritiinatel\  the  entire  comnuinitv  and  school  will  benefit 
from  the  product  s  use  because  increased  educational 
opportunities  lollou.  the  strengthening  of  local  problem- 
sob  ing  capabilities  1  his  in  turn  resu-lts  from  a  collaborative 
pr(M>lem  s(»l\ing  experience 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SK(S) 

The  school  guide  is  intended  to  provide  school  staff 
members  with  ill  Indepth  mformatio'i  about  the  RI-D 
Stratc^iv,  (2)  guidelines  tor  partKip«iting  in  everv  phase  of 


the  problem-solving  process,  (,^)  a  description  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  in  which  the  school  staff  can  expect  to  be 
involved,  and  (4)  a  series  of  resource.^;,  along  with  some 
suggestions  for  developing  a  storage  and  retrieval  system 
for  them.  , 

FA  ITERNS  OF  USE 

School  staff  members  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  the 
product  In  a  team  of  external  change  agents,  namelv 
process  facilitators  (PF's),  who  facilitate  educational 
problem  solving  as  part  of  the  RFD  Strategy,  The  staff  uses 
the  guide  both  as  a  handbook  and  resource,  with  support 
from  the  PF  team.  'Fhe  PF  team  supp{)rt  is  designed  to 
decrease  over  time  as  staff  confidence  and  skill  increase. 

Both  format  and  content  of  the  product  are  flexible. 
Content  is  focused  entirely  on  the  process  ,of  jTroblem 
solving  as  applied  to  spec^jc  concerns  encountered  in  the 
school  and  community.  The  product  is  generally  .self- 
directive,  and  either  self-pacing  or  paced  b)  the  progress  of 
other  problem-solving  i^oups. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ' 

The  Rural  Futures  Development  (iuide  for  Schools  has  not 
been  tested,  except  in  an  exploratorv  fashion,  apart  from 
the  context  of  the  RFD  Strategy.  The  learning  of  school 
staff  members,  l)ased  on  consultation  advice  given  b>  PF's 
and  the  use  of  the  product,  is  to  be  a.ssessed  as  part  of 
evaluating  the  total  RFD  Strategy  in  two  consecutive  sites, 
livaluation  of  the  first  installation,  now  underway  in  Utah, 
is  concerned  with  providing  ft^irmative  data  for  the  further 
definition  and  refkiement  of  the  strategy.  F.valuation  of  the 
second  installation  will  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  two  , 
kinds  of  objectives  are  acl/ievcd.  process  objectives  are 
concerned  with  the  degrecNo  which  the  strategy  is 
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implemented  and  outcome  (Objectives  deal  with  the  extent 
to  which  desired  effects  are  achieved  en  route  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  problem-solving  cycle. 

A  series  of  instruments  is  being  developed  to*  measure 
the  accomplishment  of  objectives  relating  to  school  staff 
members  and  their  role.  These  instruments  will  include 
logs,  observation  schedules,  interview  schedules,  ^ 
i|uestionnaires,  rating  scales,  checklists,  knowledge  tests, 
work  sample  reviews,  and  record  reviews.  All  ^ 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  analysis  of  data^.,and  j; 
preseiitation  of^  results  arc  the  responsibilitv  of  the 
research  and  evaluation  unit,  rural  education  .program. 

TIME  REQl  IRKMKNTS 

The  time  required  to  complete  one  problem-solving  cycle 
in  a  local  com m unit)  ranges  from  I  to  2  school  years, 
depending  on  the  sdopc  of  the  addressed  problem  and  on 
the  tradeoffs  each  com m unity  makes  in  thoroughness, 
investment  of  time  and  resources,  iind  similar  factors, 
rhercfore,  one  cycle  of  use  of  the  product  by  the  school 
staff  also  takes  from  I  to  2  school  years. 


IMPLEMKNTATION  PROCKDURKvS 

A  PI  team  from  a  regional  education  agency  or  other 
su|)port  agency  is  required  to  assist  the  school  staff  through 
the  first  cvclc  of  problem  solving  'rhereafter,*the  PK  (cam 
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can  be  utili/.ed  as  an  occasional  consultant.  No  special 
equipment  or  facilities  arc^ required.  ^ 
The  pro^ct  has  two  parts:  A  looseleaf  notebook  and  a 
file  box  containing  resources.  Both  parts  are  infinitely  , 
expandable  by  the  school  staff  and  can  be  tailored  to 
individual  and  group  needs  over  time. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Ifnplementation 

Use  of  the  prWlurT assumes  that  a  PF  team  is  available 
for  consultation  with  the  school  staff  and  school  ^ 
administrators,  and  that  release  time  for  school  staff  and 
students  can  be  arranged  for  meetings,  workshops,  or  other 
problem-solving  activities. 

All  roles  arc  designated  for  existing  personnel. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Materials  in,  this  .product  have  been  used  in  earlier  forms 
bv  hundreds  of  community  and  school  groups,  with  no 
evidence  of  harm  observed  or  indicated.  Formative  Mata 
have  been  gathered  consistently  from  these  users  in  order 
,to  improve  the  u.sefulness  of  the  materials. 

The  product  is  consciously  designed,  based  on  developer 
values,  to  be  free  of  racial,  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  or 
sexual  stereotyping,  and  patronizing  or  demeaning  attitudes. 
In  addition,  the  guide  will  be  subjected  to  rigorous  internal 
quality  assurance  procedures  and  to  expert  and  user  review 
by  which  any  questionable  portion  of  the  product  can  be 
identified  and  corrected. 
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Kc^l Hired  IK»ms 


I^ooselcaf  notcboolT 
Box  of  resources 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantit)  Needed 

3  per  sdu>ol 
I  per  sc\f^)o\ 


Vosl  \K*r  Item  in, 
Dollars 


Ro|^aconioni  iCntc 
and  C\)>1 


Not  yet  determined  Reusable 
N(U  \et  determined  Reusable 


Soureo  if  Different 
from  Distnluilor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  BIdg. 

710  SW,  2d  Ave. 

Portland,  Oreg,  97204  ^  ^ 

Rowan  Stutz.  Program  Director 
AVAILABILITY    .  \  ' 

Prototype  specifications  for  the  product  have  been 
approved,  and  a  number  of  its  sections  are  available  in  a 
preliminary  version.  The  completed  guide  will  have  been 
produced,  tested,  revised,  and  prepared  in  prototype  form 
*  by  November  30.  1975.  Access  to  4he  product  can  be  ' 
obtained  through  the  developer: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  BIdg. 

710  SW.  2d  Ave.  '  ^ 

Portland,  Oreg.  97204 
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."1  lumdbot^S^J (hose  who  work  tfi  educational  prohlchi 
sohun^  in  rural  coiwuuuitit(\\ 

The  Rural  Futures  Development  Notebook  for  .School-Community  Groups  h  a  handbook 
for  school-cofwnninity  groups/ representative  groups  of  eommunity  opinion  leaders,  edueators, 
and  students  Who  eollaborate  in,eduea\ional  problem  solving  in  rural  eomnuinitics  as  part  of 
the  Rural  Fyttires  Development  (  RFD)  Strategy.  (See  RFD  Strategy  Dcseription.'j  eatalog  entry 
for  a  niore'dttailed  explanation  of  this"  problem-solving  niodeL) 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  RFD  notebook  is  to  support  the  work  of  the  school- 
eonimUnitv  group  (SCO)  in  pkmning  and  earrying  out  edueational  improvements  within  their 
school  system.  The  RTD  problem-solving  process  is  cyclical,  but  can  be  viewed  as  having 
seven  phases' 

(1)  Awareness— Schools  and  communities  learn  about  RFD  and  decide  whether  they  are 
read)  to  undertake  collaborative  problem  solving  and  whether  RFD  is  appropriate  to  their 

needs.  * 

(2)  Getting  started— A  temporary  SCO  is  formVd  to  investigate  which  opinion  groups  in 
^Jie  community  and  school  ought  to  he-  represented  on  the  permanent  SCO  and  which 
opinion  leaders  should  represjent  those  groups. 

(3)  tJu)cusing  on  the  problem-— The  permanent  SCO  is  established.  It  conducts  a 
community  ,and  schoolwide  survey  to  identify  educational  needs,  orders  the  needs,  and  selects 
one  or  mort;  for  the  first  cycle  of  problem  solving.  The  SCG  ^cn  prepares  goal  and  barrier 
statenie/us  for  each  selected  problem.  ^ 

(4)  ' Searching  for' alternatives— Jhe  SCG  is  concerned  now  with  gathering  information 
about  alternative  solutions  to  perceived  needs,  ^identifying  local  and  outside  resources  and 
preparing  reports  which  describe  choices,  predicte\l  consequences  of  each  choice,  .and  a 
preferred  solution.  ,      *  / 

(5)  Hanning  for  action— The  SCG  prepares  detailed  implementation  and  evaluation 
plans  for  each  improvement  project;  this  involves  further  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  the 
solution  *and  detail  plans  for  attending  to  eufriculum,  organisational,  and  staff  competency 
requirements  attcMul^t  to  the  solution.  Resources  are  planned  iif  consultation  with  the  school 
hoard,  activities  are  phinned  with  the  school  staff. 

{(})  Ca.Tying  out  tifc  plans— The  SCG  and  school  staff  work  together  to  introduce  the 
improvement,  monitor  its  progress,  moclify  plans  to  meet  changing  realities,  and  so  forth: 
progress  reports  arc  provided  to  the  school  hoard  and  the  community  at  large. 

(7)  Assessing  the  results-«The  SCG  evaluates  the  results  of  the  educational 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  results  of\ising  RFD,  and  reports  to  the  community  and  the 
school  hoard.  The  SCG  also  reconYfnends  whether  to  use  RFD  in  another  problem-solving 
cycle,  which  problems  to  address  next,  and  any  changes  in  SCG  memhership  that  seem 
appropriate, 

.    The  product  contains  basic  information,  guidelines,  and  resources  for  the  SCCj,  related 
to  each  of  these  phases. 
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SUIUKCT  .^REA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  problem  solving  from  the  perspective 
of  the  SCCi  for  educational  improvement  in  collaboration 
with  studcHlijand  educators  and  for  personal  and 
professional  development 

Major  topics  of  the  product  include:  ( I )  RFD  Strategy 
values,  assumptions./ goals,  and  features,  (2)  the  role  of  the 
SCG  in  using  the  problem-solving  model  and  the 
relationships  among  various  groups  of  people  involved,  (?) 
guidelines  for  par-ticipation,  including  group  tfck 
(conducting  a  needs  assessment,  examining  alternatives, 

1 12i 


using  resources  and  assessing  results;  and  group  debriefing 
and  planning)  and  group  interaction  (interpersonal 
communication,  conflict  resolution,  and  decisionmaking), 
and  (4)  leadership  and  management  while  engaged  in 
problem  solving. 


INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND.BKNEFK  IARIES 

The  primary  users  of  this  product  arc  the  SCG 
chairperson,  the  SC(i  working  in  toto  ojr  in  smaller  task 
force  te^ms,  and  individual  SCG  members 
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IMtimatcl)  the  cntirt,*  ciniinUiiiit\  *itHl  sduu)l  hcncllt  iViMn 
the  '|Tro(lact's  usc*hcctui.sc  incrLMscil  cJucational 
opportunities  follow  the  strcniithcning  of  loc»il  prohlvnt 
solving  capahilitics^  This  in  turn  results  from  a  LollalHirati\e 
prohloni 'solvinj:  experienee 

(;()AU.S)  OR  PrRP()SK(S)  .1 

The  RFD  notebook  is  intcncrcd  to  provide  SCCi  pienibers 
with  (1)  hulcpth  information  about  the  Rl-D  Strategy ,  t2) 
guulelineOj^i^  partieipating  in  e\er\  phase  of  the<  problem 
solving  i^Wl^s,  {})  a  ilescription  of  the  kimls  of  aetivitif%, 
in  which  the  sehool  staff  can  expect  to  be  in\ol\ecl.  and 
(4)  a  scries  of  resources  along  with  siuiie  suggestions  for 
JcNcloping  a  storage  «uul  retri^^val  s\stcm  for  them. 

PATTKRN.S  OF  ISK 

4 

SCXf  members  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  the  product 
b\  the  team  of  external  change  ai^/;nls.  namel)  process 
ideilitators  who  facilitate  educational  prol^lem 

solving  as  part  of  the* Rbl)  Strategy    The  SCXJ  uses  the 
guide^  both  a\  a  handbook  and  resource,  w  ith  support  from 
the  PI-  team  that  decreases  o\er  time  —  as  the  conlldence 
ami  S'  n  of  SC(i  members  increase 

Both  format  and  content  of  the  product  are  tlexible. 
Content  is  focused  entirely  on  the  process  of  problem 
sousing  as  applied  to  specific  conei>rns  encountered  in  the 
school  and  coinmunit\   The  prodact  is  genefall\  self 
dirccti\e  and  self-pacing 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS'  * 

The  R\'t>  notebook  is  not  tested.  ex\;ept  in  an 
explorator)  fashion,  apart  from  the  context  of  the  RI-I) 
str*iteg\    The  learning  of  SCO  inembers»  based  on  the 
consultation  advice  b\  Pf*  s  and  the  use  of  the  product,  is 
to  be  assessed  as  part  of  evaluating  the  total  RhD*  Strategy 
in  t\vo  consccuti\o  .sixes  l-saluation  of  the  first  installation, 
now  mulerwa\  in  {liM),  is  concerned  with  prmulmg 
formatiNc  ilala  fur  the  furtiicr  definition  and  refinement  of 
the  strategy   I  \aUiatio^i  of  the  second  installation  will 
ascertain  the  degree  to  which  two  kinds  of  objccti\cs  arc 
achie\ed  Process  objectises  are  concerned  with  the  degree 
to  which  tlh.  strategy  is  implemented  and  outcome 
ob|ccti\es  deal  with  the  extent' to  ^vhich  desired  effects  »trt 
achieved  en  route  ami  at  thc^onclusiuii»of  the 
problem-sol\ mg  cycle 

A  series  of  instruments  is  being  dc\clopcd  to  measure 
the  aeeomplishmcnt  of  ob|eeti\es  related  to  SCCi  mcmfiefN 
and  their  nde   These  instruments  will  inehide  logs. 


obscr\ation  schedules.  int.ervlcw  schedules.  i|uestioniUMres, 
rating  scales,  checklists,  knowledge  tests,  work  <>ample 
re\iews,  iUul  record  reviews.  All  instrumentation,  data 
collection.  anal\sej%  of  data,  and  presentation  of  results  are 
the  responsibility  of'the  research  and  evaluation  unit,  rural 
education  program. 


TIMK  RKQCIRKMKNTS 


Fhc  time  reH|uired  to  complete  one  proldem-sol^ing  cycle 
in  a  local  communit\  ranges  from  I  to  2  school  years, 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  addressed  problem  and  on 
the  tradeoTfs  each  comm units  makes  in  terms  of  * 
thoroughness,  investment  of  time  and  resouik;es.  and  similar 
factors". ^rherelhre.  one  cycle  of  use  of  the  product  by  the 
S('(i  also  takes  from  I  to  2  .school  years,  ^  ^  *f 

IMPLKMKNTAHOiSf  PROCKDURES  ^ 

A  W'neam  from  a  regional  education  ngencs  or  other  • 
support  agtrnc)  is  required  to  assist  the  S(Xj  through  the 
first  cycle  of  problem  skiving.  Thereafter,  the  PI*  team  can 
be  ytiliKul  as  an  occasional  con.sultant.  No  special 
equipment  or  facilitieJ>  are  required,  ,  , 

The  produet  has  two  parts:  A  looselenf  notebook  and  a 
file  box  containing  resources.  Botji  parts  are  infinitely 
expandable  by  the  SCG  and  can  be  tailored  to  group  needs 
o\er  time.  * 

Personnel  Required' for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Use  of  the  proiluet  assumes  th;tt  a  PF  team  is  available 
for  consultation  with  the  SCG  and  that  release  time  for 
school  staff  and  students  can  be  ^irranged  for  meetings, 
workshops,  or  other  problem-so|ving  activities  of  the  SCG. 
as  required.  • 

AlKroles  are  assumed  In  local  residents  .in  addition  to 
their  normal  activities. 

'  1 

assurAncks  and  claims 

Materials  in  this  product  ha\e  been  used- in  earlier  forms 
by  hundreds  of  community  aiul  School  groups/with  no 
cvident*e  of  harm  obser\ed  or  indicated.  I'ormati\e  iLita 
ha\e  been  gathert^d  consistentl\  from  these  consumers  to 
impro\e  the  usefulness  o^  the  materials.  j 

The  product  is  consciously  designed,  baseiAMi  developer 
values,  to  be  free  of  racial.  ethnic»  socigeconomic.  or 
sexual  stereotyping,  tuul  patroni/mg  or  demeaniug  attitudes. 
In  addition.'^he  product  will  be  sujiiceted  to  rigorous 
intcrnid  quality  assurance  procedures  tUidjto  expert  and 
user  review  thrt)Ugh  vvhich  an\  qaestionable  portion  of  the 
product  can  be  identified  and  coriected.  * 
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RcplaccmciU  Raio 
J   and  Cos{ 


Niil  \cl  dolonninod  Rousahic 
N\>1  Not  dclorniincd  Rouvil^lc 


Source  il  Dirfcroiil, 
iroin  Oistfihuior 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  JLabtlratofv 
,  iLindsuy  BIdg. 
710  SW.  2d  "Ave. 

Portland.  Oreg.  97204  '      .i".,-  ''*^! 

Rowan  Stulz,  Program  Director     ^      "  ' 


S 


AVAILABILITY  ,    '  '  > 

Prototype  S|>ccificUtioils  for  the  J)roduct  have  been  * 
approve^d«  and  a  number  of  its  sections  are  available  Jn  a 
preliminary  version.  The  complete"  guide  will  have  been 
produced,  tested,  revised,  and  prepared  in  pr6toiypc  fqrni 
by  November  30,  1975.  Access  (o  the  projduct  can  be' 
obtained  through  the  developer:    .  ^  *  , 

Northwest  Regional  Educntional  'Laborator)** 

Lindsay  Bldg.  *  • 

710  SW.  2d  Ave.,  , 

Portland.  Oreg.  97204 
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whit  tin*  t'itftu  ilitiiu'  cJiuvtu*nal  imimnrmeni  in  a 
'  \  ,     rural ii*mfmuutv  . 


Ihe  Rnnil  Fuiun  s  nciclopnwtt  (hiulc  tor  it\nnin\i  provides  intorihatioiK  guklclincs,  ami 
sample  traininir  hctivitivs  for  trainers  of  the  e\terital  ehango  agents  (proc/ess  r;icilitators  or 
.   Pl;s)  who  facilitate  educational  problem  solviju*  in  r^ical  comnumltres  as  part  of  the  ftiirar  * 
I  ntures  Development  (Rl-D)  Strategy  (Sec  RFD  Strategy  IX^scriptions  catalog  cntrv  for  a  " 
more  detailed  explanation  of  this  prt^hlem-stdving  niodvL)  ' 

The  prm^ari^rpose  of  the  product  is  to. aid  trainers,  called  RPD  specialists,  in    '  - 
ilexeloping  a  series  of  lormal  Vraiiiing  sessions  intersper:;ed"witfi  guided  field  experiences 
(field  apprenticeship)  that  will  p;;A?pare  and  assist  teams  of  IJF\s  in  carrying  out  the  problem- 
sobing  process  PFs  W(»rk  with  three  major  groups  in  each  eomwuniiy:  (I)  The  sehopi-  */ 
.a»mmunit>  grou[>  (S(Xi),  a  ^'third  part\V  prohieij^i-sofving  group  composed  otVomnumity 
iipinion  leaders,  >«chooUstafr  memlvrs.  Students^uul  on  occasion,  school  board  members;  (2) 
the,sc|iool  stan\  who  provide  xuiuable  technrcaT clata  4o  tJirc  §CG  :)t  each  slcpln  the 
,  problym-sT)!\ing  .   «.      .  v.     .  . 

and  m  the  sclu  _   , 

SX:*(vintl  the  seh(U»l  s^atT  u)  part  b\liifcre;<s{iis 

I  he  Rl'^XIjauiing  Guide     \lesigned  ty  be  useci  in  close  assWj/ilion  with  th«  RFD 
^Mtmnal  tor^h[fi^l'Ctnmf\unii\  .h(Kc\\  1'<iii(iuihr\  (see  this  catalo^N^ntrv  also). 


who  provide  yaiuable  technrca^data  4o  tJirc  §CG  :)t  each  slcpln  the 
ig  (vocess  aad  who  a1s(»  ]^reparc/lbr  the  imnaet  of  various  problem  solutions: 
:h(»y|-  bjfcird  and  sch(»aNvader/wh\>  encourage  and  ;tUpport  tiie  woVk  of  the% 
school  s^atT  m  part  b\  Hicre;<s{iig  their  own  pYobrcm-solvitig  capabilities  over 


Phinnmg  o(  pr*;cess  ctuisultation  for  per;i(*ns "engaged  m 
coIlaborali\e  problem  sohmg  isothi^  subject 'arj^i 

IM  FNDKI)  I  SKRS  AND  BK.^KFK  lARIF^  / 


fh 


) 


in 


le  primary  users/of  the  pnuluct  are.  tlic  RFD 
speeialistN  Both  RFI)  specialists  and^lM  's  use  traiiiing 
activitie>;  in  preparation  for  field  ev/erience<>  ,t'ltiniate 
bencfi^aries  .(>f  the  product  arc  the' groups  ol  people 
rural  eoniTiuinities^wnh  PF's^v\*ork  to'^soKe 

educational  problems,  ctmnnmutics  "Itt  large  wh/ch^  . 
strengthen  their  Incal  prtiblcm  stdving  capa!>ilaies,  *uu|  ruT*tl 
students  who  find  increased  oducatmnal  opportunfties  ^ 
axailable  as  a  result  of  these  local  capabihties        '  ,  • 

*  \ 
ilOMAS)  OR  IH  RI'()SK(S) 

V 

rhc  tw(>  gcKils  o(  the'  Jraining  guide  ;ire  to  prt^^uJc- 
fiexiblt?  and  resptnisixe  training  for  Pl  \  and  to  |vepare<^ 
PF  s  to  carr\  out  the  cxents  of  the  RFI)  problem  solving 
process  with  SC('t\,  schtud  staffs,  administrators,  and 
schtud  boards  .  '  * 

PAHKRVS  OK  rSK 

RFD  specialists  and,PRF  s  consult-  i!io  training  guidC-  as  a 
regular  part  iV  their  preparation  for  training  scssmns 
Sample  activities,  which  provide  a  number  j^f  different 
approaches,  are  chosen  and  perhaps  nu)difi,ed  for  use  in 
training  sessions  By  simulation  and  role  playing.  PF\ 
prepare  (ot  the  kinds  of  behavitir  the>  will  need  in  their  \ 
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\-field  wor^k.  Specialists  are-eneouraged  to  adclTT)  tha>s\ipply 

*  of  sample-'activifies.  as  \vell  as  to  i\6i\pl  both  the  aciivities 
aiuhthc  guitielir.es  in  thS  guide  to  specific  iSt'uations  ' 
encountered  .where  thtiv  and  PF\s  are  working, " 

ASSmMBNT  PliOVISIONS/  ^  V  '  ^  ^ 
•    \    The  Jraining  guide  is  not  tested,  eteepL  in^an  . 

.  c\plora#ory  ' fashion,  apart  from  the  context  ot>  the*  RFD 
strategy,  RFD  specialist  learning,  based  ori  th^i  a,ssistancc 
given  by^'NWREL.staff  ti1iinei;s  ami* use  of  t+ie  RFD*  .  r 
Training  Guide,  is  to.be  ass'csscd  ,aji  part  of  'evaluating  .fh(i 

*  t(Ual  RFD  strategy  in  two  consecutive  siteH.  Evalatron  o'f 
the  first  irtstall:ition,.na\<'  Underway  in  Utah., is  concerned 

'  witlf  providing  forniative^clata  for  the  fdrther  definition  and 
refinement  of  the- strategy!^ From  the  sceond,installati6n 
'    will  43(;, ascertained  t^cHlegrcc  to  which  two  kind,s  of 
obiectives  arc  achie/ed:  Probess  objectives  are  concerned  * 
v/ith  the  degree  ta  which  ttfc  strategyJ,s  Implemented  and 
(Uitegme  objccti\^*s  deal  with  thc^-  Oxtent  to  \\4iich  desired 
ef!ec\s  ^-^rc  aehi<;v^c^  en  roufe  and  at  the  ei\neJusion.  of.  the 
\  prol>leni-sc*lving  cycle   •    *      .  : 

*A*  serjc^s  of  instruments  is  being  dcvcloi)ed  to  mcasiVe 
the' accomplishment  of- objectives  relalVd  to  RF^D  specialists 
and  tlieir  role  These  instrum<:nts  will  include  logs." 
obserxation  schedules,  interview  sehedufc\s.V|iic\stionnaires.  . 
rating  scales,  checklists,  knowledge  tests.  w6rk  .sample 
ceviews,  and^xxml  reviejvs.  All  instfunicntalion^^data, 
collection,  analyses  of  data,  and  presentation  of  results  are 
.  the  responsibility  of  the  research  and  cviil'uation  iintt, 
rural  education  progfam. 
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TIME  REQI  IREMKNTS 

Training  is  geared  to  the  Held  tasks  of  PF*s  and  is 
{>laiiiK*d  m  advanee  of  anticipated  tasks.  *allowijig  PF-*s  to^ 
practice  heliaviors  needed  to  accomplish  tasks. 

The  time  required  to  complete  one  problem-solving  cycle 
m  a  local  ^ommunit)  ranges  from  1  to  2  school  years, 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  .addressed  problem,  and  on 
•  the  tradeoffs  each  conimuni'iy  makes  in  thoroughness* 
un c*>tnient  of  time  and  resources,  and  simihir  factors. 
ffiereft-iC,  one  cycle  of  training  aqd  apprenticeship  and  use 
of-ihc'p/oduct  by  the  RFD  specialist  takes  from  I  to  2 
school  years. 

'  I^iIMsE^^K^TATI()^  procedi^res 

'RFD  specialists  arc -selected  from  State  education 
agcnicrcs  that  continue  to  provide  a  base  of  support  for  the 
trainers, as  long  as  the  RFD  strategy  is  used.  The  product 
^  Is  most  cffectiv<J  for  RT'D  specialists  when  used  in  concert 
\^ith' their  own  training  No  special  eciuipn^ent  or  facilities 
/  are  retjuired  ^ 

The  product  consists  of  t\u)  notebook**— one  containing 
the  guide,  the  othe'r  containing  the  sample  ac^tivitics  These 
arc  inffnitclv  expandable  b>,RFD  specialists  and  can  be 
,  tailored  to  individual  needs  and  work  styles. 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Itnpleinentation 

No  personnel  are  required  in  addition  to  those  who 
implement  the  RFD  strategy  at  the  local,  regional,  and 
State  levels.  Major  strategy  impjementation  roles  at  the 
various  levels  are:  Local— process  facilitator  team, 
rcgional—RFD  coordinator,  and  State—RFD  coordinator 
tnionitoring)  and  RFD  specialists  (training  of  PF3). 

Only  the  PFs  may  work  full  time  v;ith  the  problem- 
solving  process.  Other  roles  are  designated  to  existing 
personnel. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  "Keen  used  (in  its  earlier  forms)  with 
approximately  60  potential  PF  trainers  who  had  varying 
degrees  of  previous  professional  training.  No  evidence  ^of 
harm  has  ever  been  observed  or  indicated  by  users. 
Formative  data  have  been  gathered  consistently  from  these 
ugers  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  product. 

The  product  is  consciously  designed*  based  on  developer 
values,  to  be  free  of  racial^^ethnic,  sociyeconomic,  or 
sexual  ster9otypi:ig,  and  p;itronizing  or  demeaning  attitudes. 
The  product  will  be  subjected  to  rigorous  internal  quality 
assurance  procedures  and  to  expert  anct  user  review  by 
which  anv  questionable  portion  of  the  product  can  be 
identified  and  corrected. 


,(iuule  hniscleat  notebook 
Activities  looseleaf  noteb(U)k 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Oiianaty  Ncedca 
I  per  RFD  specialist 


(\)si  per  Uem  in 
Dollars 


Replaccnieni  Rate^ 
and  Cost 


.Not  vei  detcfmined  Reusable 
Not  vet  dcterniined  Rensahle 


Source  if  Different 
Irom  Distributor 


OEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  * 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Bldg. 
.    710  SW,  2d  Ave, 

Portland,  Oreg.  97204  ^ 

f  Rowan  Stutz,  Program  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

Prototype  specifications  for  the  product  have  been 
approved,  and  a  number  of  its  sections  are  available  in  a 
preliminary  version.  The  complete  guide  will  haVe  been 
produced,  testedv  revised,  vand  prepared  in  prototype  form 
by  November  30,  (975.  Access  to  Ihe  product  can  be 
obtained  through  the  developer: 

Northwest  Regional-Educational  Laboratory 

Lindsay  Bidg. 

7fO  SW.  2d  Ave. 

Portland,  Orcg.  97204  ^  ^ 
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Rural  futures  development  manual 
for  school  community  process 
facilitators 


Uh  ilit'itim:  Ciliuath^iifil prt^hk  in  \,fh  iUii  ui  final 


fhc  Rural  luturcs  Dnelofwiou  Mamial  Jor  S(ho(>!<ommnnii\  Pnncs^  Faalitaton 
P^aidcs  l\,Mc  iniorniation.  guklcliip.  jiul  resources  for  the  teams  of  exlernal  change  agents 
<  process  tacililators.  rererrecl  to  aypI-V)  who  lacilitate  echieational  proh; solving  in  rural 
communities  as  p:*it  of  the  Rura/l  utures  Development  ( RFD).  Sthiteg\ .  (See  RI  D  Strategv 
description^  catalog  entrv  for  a /more  detailed  c-xplanalion  of  this  problem-solving  model? 

•   I  he  prnfiar>  pi[r[)ose  of  thJ  manual  is  to  guide  the  work  of  PI-  teams  with  major 
panieipants  m  the  prohlcm-sol  Jing  process  (D  |  he  schoi^l-eommumtv  group  (SCG)  a  "thud 
pait>"  problem  solving  group  composed  of  comnuinrt)  opinion  leadeiV  school  staff  members, 
students,  and  on  occasion,  school  board  members.  (2)  the  school  staff,  who  provide  valuable 
.lechnical  data  to  the  SCO  at  each  .step  in  the  problem-Mdving  process  and  who  also  prepare 
tor  the  impact  ot  ^arrous  problem  solutions,  and  (3)  the  school  board  and  school  leaders 
wh(^  e/icourage  and  support  the  uork  of  t*ie  SCXJ  and  the  school  staff,  in  part.  b\  increasing 
their  o\\i\  problem  solving  capabilities  over  tinie 

I  he  manual  contains  a  model  for  awisultation.  the  theorv  and  rationale  which  support 
this  model,  and  a  set  of  procedures  and  resources  for  helping  IoljI  [)artieipants  adapt  this 
model  to  a  \ariet\  of  sites 


SI  fUji^T  ARK  V(M 

j/roeess  consuhation  to  people  engaged  in  collaborative 
piobleni  solvmu  is  the  subject  ol  the  Rf-I)  manual  l\Vo 
aspects  (»t  proLCsx  conMiltalion  are  addressed  (iroup 
interaction,  for  example,  interpersonal  communication. 
conHict  resoluti(»n.  and  decisionmaking,  and  group  task,  for 
exanjple.  data  colledion  and  anahsis.  wenjhim;  aliernat»\es. 
and  using  restuirces 

\ia,or  topics  ut  rhc  Rl  f)  mamial  include  i  I  )  RID 
Niratcg)  values,  .issuniptu>ns,  goals,  and  icauires.  (2)  the 
fM-  role,  guidelines  for  behavior,  sell  assessment  and 
bi/ilding  pers(^nal  skills.  \  ^  process  .facilitation  throughout 
the  RFD  problem  solving  process.  iiKliiding  activities  such 
as  diagnosing  needs  planning  meclings  on  the  basis  of 
data  assisting  other  partiupants      develop  process  skills, 
and  tailoring  acti\itics  to  a  spccitlc  site,  and  (4)  use  (»f 
t>ther  Rb[)  products  with  the  school  stall,  school  leaders, 
the  school  board,  and  the  school  coinmunitv  group 


[NTKNDKD  (  SF.RS  VM)  BKNKFK  I  VRIK.S  ^ 

I  he  primarv  users  ol  this  product  are  IM  s.  either 
prcvHiuyv  ui  simult.;neouslv  traineil  in  the  RM)  training 
s\sten»  l  or  them  the  Rf  10  manual  i\  both  handbook,  and 
training  resource 

ritimate  bencrk  iariev  of  the  product  are  the  gioups  o{ 
people  in  rural  communities  with  whom  P[  \  work  to  solve 
educational  problems,  communities  at  large  which 
strengthen  their  local  problem  solving  capabilities,  and  rural 
students  who  }iiid  increased  etlucatKUiil  opportunities  ^ 
avaikible  as  a  result  <»t  thcse  local  capabilities 


(.OAL(S)  OR  IH'RF()SE(S) 

I  he  RFD  manuaFs  goals  are.  (  I  )  lo  provide  ?\  \  with  a 
working  manual  and  retrieval  system  to  guide  their 
consultation  with  schools  and  communities  engaged  in  the 
RhI)  strategy.  (2)  to  provufe  a  structure  for  PI-  trainees  to 
use  in  assessing  their  competencies  and  planning  their 
tMining  activities  with  an  RFD  trainer;  (3)/tT>  help  PFs 
maintain  a  productive  t-jam  relationship;  and  (4)  to  build  a 
productive  relationship  with  their  hiring  agencies,  where 
understanding  and  acti'.e  support  of  the  PF  team  mav  be 
minimal  at  first 

PA'n  ERNS  OF  USE 

Process  facilitators  use  this  product  <is  a  textbook  during 
formal  training  sessions  and  <is  a  handbook  resource  during 
their  apprenticeship  and  practice.  Both  foriiKit  and  content 
arc  flexible  and  are  intended  to  be  influenced  bv  specific 
PI  needs  *ind  preferences 

Faeh  unit  of  the  R^-D  manual  moves  from  low  learner  . 
nUeraction-statemcnts  requiring  onlv  reading  or  perhaps 
question  response  -  to  high  learner  interaction  ^  sectiims 
requiring  activitv  design,  selection  of  resources,  aiiu  so 
forth,  for  application  to  a  site  situation  in  which  the  PJ-  is 
activeh  involved  It  is  assumed  that  \H  \  particJpate  at 
least  once  in  a  training  program,  that  thev  progressiveh 
increase  their  competence,  and  that  the>  have  continuing 
a*  cess  to  a  training  consultant  ' 

AS.SESSMENT  PROVI.SIONS 

Although  there  is  presentlv  no  instrumentation  used  to 
select  PI  candidates,  there  are  general  criteria  established 
b^r  selectKWi  that  include  (  oniparable  previous  trainine  in 
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rcKited  subject  areas,  acccptahilitv  to  significant  portions  of 
.client  population,  ahilitv  to  be  selt'-siistaining  in  a  work' 
environment  that  offers  minimal  roie  support,  level  of 
intellectual  and  verbal  competence  comparable  to  a 
unjvcrsitv  graduate  student,  and  interpersonal  behavior  that 
exhibits  values  consonant  with  RI*D  values. 

The  manual  itself  is  not  tested,  except  in  an  cxploratorv 
fashion,  apart  from  the  context  of  the  RFD  strategv  PF 
learning,  bascil  on  formal  training,  guided  field  experienLCs, 
and  use  of  the  RFD  manual,  is  to  he  assessed  as  part  of 
the  ti>tal  evaluation  of  RFD  strateg)  in  two  consecutive 
sites  F valuation  of  the  first  installation,  now  undervvav  in 
I  tah.  IS  concerned  with  providing  formative  data  for  the 
fuither  definition  and  refinement  of  the  strategv.  From  the 
second  installation,  it  will  be  ascertained  the:  degree  to 
which  two  kinds  of  objectives'  are  achieved:  Process 
ohjcttives.  whicli  arc  Lonceriled  with  the  degree  to  which 
the  strategv  is  implemented,  and  outcome  objectives,  which 
deal  witif  the  extent  to  which  desired  effects  are  achieved 
cnroute  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  problem  solviiA;  cvcic 

\  series  of  instruments  is  being  developed  io  measure  the 
avcuniplishmcnt  of  objCLtivcs  related  to  Pi  's  and  their  role 
Ihese  instruments  will  include  logs,  observation  schedules, 
interview  schedules,  questionnaires,  r-tiling  scales,  checklists, 
knowleilge  tests,  work  Stimple  reviews,  .md  record  reviews 
All  instrumentation,  data  rolleeUon.  analvsis  of  da.ta.  and 
presentation 'of  results  are  the  responsihilitv  of  the 
rescarcfi  an^l  evaluation  unit,  rural  education  pri)gram 

TIMK  RFQl  IRKMFV TS 

I  he  time  required  to  Lomplcte  one  problcm-sDiving  c  VeL 
in  a  lt><.al  •.ominunitv  ranges  fri»m  I  to  2  sehiu)!  vears. 
depending  on  the  seope  i>f  the  addressed  problem  and  on 
•tht  tradeoffs  ea».h  ».ummunit)  makes  m  thoroughness, 
investment  i>f  time  and  resources,  and  similar  factors 
I  hcreti»rc,  one  cvck      training  and  apprenticeship  and  use 
ut  the  produv^t  bv  the  PI  \  also  takes  1  io  2  school  vears 
iSce  ih^.  V  italt>g  cntrv  for  RI  P  (fuuh  tor  InunuiK  Prmtw 
I    iliiuiitf  \  fi»r  lUi^rc  detailed  iiifurmation  about  the  training 
-^•.heilule  )  1  he  RM)  manual  is  an  mcxhaustible  resource 
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for  the  PF's  and  is  designed  to  accompany  them 
throughout  their  practice. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

PF's  are  selected  from  or  recruited  b>  regional 
educational  agencies,  which  then  continue  to  provide  a 
base  of  support  for  PF's  as  long  as  the  RFD  strategy  is 
used.  The  RFD  manual i is  most  effective  for  PF^'s  when 
used  with  formal  tr»)ini/g  and  guided  fi<^d  experience 
ieimipara*ble  to  stttthJnt  teaching).  No  special  equipment  or 
facilities  are  required. 

The  product  has  two  parts— a  looseleaf  notebook  and  a 
•file  box  containing  resources.  Both  parts  are  infinitely 
expan     'e  by  PF's  ^nd  can  bp  tailored  to  individual  needs 
and  work  style  over  time. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

No  personnel  m  addition  to  those  \vho  implement  the 
RFD  strategy  at  the  local,  regional,  and  State  levels  are 
required.  Major  strategy  iniplemention  roles  at  the  v;jrrious 
levels  are.  Local — process  facilitator  ^teani.  regional— RFD 
coordinator.^  and  State — RFD  coordinator  (monitoring)  ahd 
RFD  specialists  (training  of  PF's), 

Onlv  the  PF's  niav  work  full  time  with  the  problem- 
solving  process.  Other  roles  are  desigiuited  for  existing 
personnel. 

ASSURA.NXES  AM)  CLAIMS 

This  product  has  been  used  (in  its  curre^it  and  earlier 
forms)  with  approximately  75  PF's  who  had  varying 
degrees  of  previous  professional  training.  No  evidence  of 
harm  h*is  ever  been  observed  or  indicated  bv  u.sers. 
lorniative  data  have  been  gathered  eonsistentlv  from  these 
users  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  product. 

The  product  is  consciouslv  designed,  based  on  developer 
v.ilues.  U)  be  free  of  racial,  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  or 
^sexual  stcrciityping.  and  of  patroj)i7ing  or  demeaning 
attitudes.  In  ad^Jition.  the  product  will  be  suhjocted  to 
rigorous  internal  qua  I  it  v  assurance  procedures  *ind  to  exp»:rt  , 
and  usLr  review  through  whith  anv  questionable  portion  of 
the  produet  can  be  identified  and  corrected. 


* 
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Required  Items 

lA)().selL\tf  manual 
Box  of  resources 

*  Process  facjlitator 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantitv  Needetl 


1  per  PF* 
I  per  PF 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Not  determined 
Not  determined 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Developer 
Developer 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  *  , 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Building  / 


710  SW.  2d  Ave. 
Portland^  Orcg.  97204 


/ 


/ 


Rowan  «Stutz,  Program  Director 
AVAiLABlLrrY  x 

Prototype  specifications  for  tfic  product  have  been 
approved,  and  a  nuniber^orp^duct  sections  are  availabfe 
in  a  preliminary  version,  THe  complete  product  wilt  have 
been  produced,  tested,  rev^,  and  prepared  in  prototype 
form  by  November  30,  1975.  Access  to  the  product  can  be 
obtained  through  «the  de/eloper. 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  training  package  to  develop  problem-solving  skills 
of  administrators  and  teachers 


The  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solvmg  (RUPS)  instructional  system  has  two  versions, 
one  for  teachers  and  one  for  administrators.  The  program  gives  teachers  and  administrators 
knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  in  retrieving  and  utilizing  knowledge  while  in  the  process  of 
identifying  and  diagnosing  classroom  or  school  problems  and  designing  action  plans  to 
resolve  them.  Evaluation  becomes  a  pattern  of. repeated  objective  diagnosis  in  this  process. 
The  design  calls  for  a  5-dav  workshop,  followed  by  two  3-hour  meetings  while  engaged  in  a 
back-home  application  project  using  the  RUPS  process.  Emphasis  of  the  entire  design  is  on 
teachers  and  administrators  practicing  their' "do  it"  skills  to  perform  the  problem-solving' 
process.  Continuous  active  participation  is  demanded  by  ifsia^  a  simulation  ^jtuation  in  which 
the  trainee  "helps"  a  fictitious  .teacher  or  principal  solve  a  problem  using  the  RUPS  model. 

To  do  this,  participants  develop  skills  for  usmg  a  5-step  scientific  method:  (I )  identify 
the  problem*  (2)  diagnose  the  problem  situation,  (3)  consider  alternative  actions,  (4)  try  out 
an  action  plan,  and  (5)  adopt  the  plan.  Each  instructional  sequence  provides:  purpose, 
objective,  leader  preparation,  list  of  participant  materials,  and  procedures.  School  pe^onnel. 
who  complete  the  training  program  learn  to  use  techniques  for  defining,  analyzing,  and 
solving  problems.  They  learn:  (I)  to  write  a  problem  statement;  (2)  to  use  paraphrasing;  (3) 
to  use  the  force-field  analysis  method;  (4)  select,  create,  a»d  use  di^ta-gathering 
instruments,  (5)  to  diagnose  teamwork  relationships; J6)  toLspot  and  analyze  major  data 
results,  (7)  to  identify  one's  personal  behavioral  style  in  working  with  a  team;  J[8)  to  ^ive  ^ 
and  receive  feedback:  (9)  to  use  specific  criteria  tp  derive  wjiplications  from  research; .( 10) 
'to  brainstorm  action  alternatives',  (II)  to  apply  action  guidelines;  (12)  to  identify  and 
evaluate  small-group'dvnamics;  (13)  to  plan  and  conduct  a  back-home  project;  (14)o 
...evaluate  action  taken;  and  (15)  conduct  a   back-home  RUPS  ^workshop. 


SUBJFX'T  ARKA(S) 

Systematic  problem-solving  skills  is  the  subject  area  of 
the  guide. 

INTKNDED  tSKRS  AND  BKNKFK  lARIKS 

This  guide  is  useful  for  educational  administrators, 
teachers,  and  other  school  personnel.  Other  populations  for 
whom  this  system  ma\  be  adapted  include  industrial  and 
conimunitv  groups, 

GOAUS)  OR  PI  RPOSK(S) 

The  purpose  of  a  RL'PS  workshop  is  to  prepare 
educators  to  use  techniques  for  defining,  analy/mg»  a/ui 
solving  problems  The  program  provid<;s  teachers  and  ' 
administrators  with  competencies  in«  ( I )  applying  four 
guideline  criteria  for  writing  a  problem  statement,  (2) 
paraphrasing  in  interpersonal  communications,  (3)  u.sing  the 
force  field  diagnostic  technique,  (4)  selecting  and  creating 
instroments  for  data  gathering,  (5)  diagnosing  teamwork 
relationships,  (6)  spotting  and  analv/ing  major  results  in 
data  collected,  (7)  identifying  one's  personal  style  of 
operationali/ing  dimensions  of  teamwork  behaviors,  (H) 
utilizing  concepts  and  skills  of  giving  and  receiving 
feedback.       using  criteria  for  deriving  implications  from 
research  findings.  (KM  brainstorming  acticHi  alternatives  to 


meet  implications  derived  from  findings,  (II)  applying 
guidelines  for  planning  and  implementing  action 
alternatives,  (12)  identifying  and  evaluating  small-group 
dynamics,  (13)  planning  a  backhome  project,  (14) 
evaluating  solution  plans,  and  (15)  conducting  a  back-home 
RUPS  project. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

These  materials  are  sequentially  organized  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives/The- training 
design  includes  a  great  deal  of  pariticpant  interaction  for  *  . 
feedback,  simulation  trials,  and  interdependent  action.  For 
this  reason,  all  participants  are  required  to  commit  . 
themselves  to  full  attendance  *at  all  workshop  sessions. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

RUPS  has  been  deemed*  appropriate  as  an  ijiitial 
^experience  and  therefore  has  no  prerequisites.  Throughout 
the  v^orkshop*  participants  evaluale  their  learning  by 
mutual  feedback  and  self- testing  such  as  pa per-iutd -pencil 
tests  and  skill  practice. 

,TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

These  materials  are  sequential  and*  cumulative,  liach 
session  is  90  minutes;  a  total  of  30  hours  of  instVuction  is^ 
rec|uired  in  a  2-vveek  workshop.  .    "  ' 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  design  requires  that  the  total  nuniher  of 
participants  be  a  multiple  of  six.  One  leader  can  conduct  a 
Rl'PS  workshop  with  as  nianv  as  36  participants. 

A  workshop  leader  gives  instructions  from  a  manual, 
gwuling  participants  through  the  training  program.  Fhe 
leader  should  be  familiar  with  the  Qiaterials  ixnd  design,  but 
does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  in  the  RUPS  process. 

All  new  leaders  should  perspnalK  experience  workshop 
materials  and  design  in  the  participant  role  befor^e 
attempting  to  take  on  the  leader  role.  Initial  cotruining 
with  an  experienced  leader  is  beriefical  to  a  new  leader.  , 
Leaders  without  extensive  experience  in  design  should  be 
cautuWd  about  the  possible  need  for  revisions  or  additions 
that  might  arisd  in  the  group  process.- 

The  workshop  site  should  include:  a  carpeted  room,  large 
enough  to  allow  groupings  of  6  and  I "2  to  work  without 
interfering  w  ith  each  other;  comfortable  chairs  and  tables 
for  groups  of  6  and  12;  and  beverages  and  refreshments, 
available  in  the  room!  if  possible. 

ASSI  RANCES  AND-  CLAIMS.  .  '  « 

.\ssuriinm\^  / 
During  a 'series  of,  trial  workshops,  participants  were 

'  repeated  I  \  asked  ft)r  feedback  concerning  this  system.  In 
addition  to  open-ended  questionnaires,  copies  Of  problem 
identification  and  analvsi;;  statements  created  b> 
participants  during:  training  were  occasicVially  collected  and  * 
consthictive  criticisms  were  used  to  revise  -the  systpni. 
While  occasional  individuals  stated  that  Xhc  systems 
content  or  form  was  not  relevant  for  them,  there  were  no 
reports  that  participants  in  this  system  had  experienced 
physical  j>syc(iolog[icaL  or  sociological  harm,  fhis  system 
trains  participants  to  collact  and  use  objective- data  from, 
colleagues  and  ,students  in  an  "action  research**  problem- 
solving  procedure.  It  further  provides  nunieroiis  cautionary 
guidelines  in  applving  the  techniques  of  this  process  If  is  ' 
e\plicitj>^- conceriled  with  reducing  potential  harm 

*  ^  *  Siu^al  fairness  issues  were  considered  during  interim 
rounds  of  trial  and' revision. resulting  in  some  earlv 
4iiodincations  of  this  svstcm  While  the  generic  *'he**  is 
sometimes  used  when  referring  to  persons  of  either  sex,  the 
svstcm  is  generjilv  quite  fair  and  has  been  positively 
accepteil  as  such.  A  review  panel  of  expert  c valuators  gav<i 
it  a  passing  rating. 


Claims 

This  system  was  designed  with  the  intention  that 
nonexperts  would  be  able  to  conduct  workshops.  During 
the  interim  testing,  the  devek^pers  observed  nonexperts 
successfully  conducting  workshops  at  Atascadero, 
Californili,  and  at  Issaquah  and  Ellensburg,  Washington.  No 
developers  were  involved  in  five  of  the  field-test 
workshops.  The  wide  use  of  this  system  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  several  other  countries  during  the  past 
3  years  supports  a  claim  of  easy  replicability. 

Field  tests  of  this  instructional  system  were  conducted 
between  1969  and*  1972,'with  220  volunteor  trainees  from 
•  6  field  sites—  I  in  Niontana^.  f  in  California,  2  in  Texas,  I 
in  Washington,  and  a  national  educational  research  group 
meeting  in'Chicago,  Iirk}(>1s.,Data  collected  from  these 
trainees  provide  the  following  resultJi: 

( 1 )  Seventy-six  percent  of,  the  trainees  perceived  ^the*' 
training  to  be  satisfying  and  vyorttiwhile.  Most  of  the 

'    negative  responses  came  from  two  sites— one  where  nian>  « 
prcniems  were  reported  and  participants  were  .strongly 
directed  to^  attend  the  workshop,  and  another  where 
participants  had  recently  experienced  positive  effects  of  a 
'  sensitivity  training*'  workshop.  At  the  latt«*r,  many 
objected  to  the  comparatively  high'  degree  of  structure  in 
the  RUPS  design.  These  results,  plus  evaluations  fr(«ni 
earlier  trials  and  evaluations  shared  with  the  developers 
from  other  settings,  indicate  a  high  degree  of  satisHu^tion 
can  be  expected  among  RUPS  participants  if  they  have 
appropriate  expectations  and  have  chosen  to  experience 
thjs  workshop. 

(2)  Statistically  significant  cognitive  gains  were  obtained, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  mean  scores  from  137 
participants  who  responded  to  a  34-irem^test  administered 
before  and  after  the  training. 

(3)  Fifty  percent  of  respondents  to  a  followup 
questionnaire  6  months  after  the  training  reported  making 

^  some  applications  of  skills  learned. 

(4)  A  folfowthrough  impact  study  of  classroom  effects  b> 
teacTiers  who  receive  this  training  was  concluded  in  I97.«S. 
Results  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

(5)  An  independent  evaluation  study  conducted  at  the 
Universitv  of  Idaho  found  significant  attitude  change  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  cognitive  and  skill  gains. 

This  system  was  developed  over  a  4-year  period  involving 
^  -repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K-12  teachers 
and  admini,^trators.  Evaluation  included  pilot  trials,  interim 
formative  testing,  and  a  summative  field  test  where 
d<5velopers  were  not  involved. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars, 


Replacement  Rate 
'  and  Cost 


Sourec  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Classroom  version 

PtVticipant  materials 


1  for  each  participant 


7.20 


(i0 


leader's  guide 


I  for  each  trainer 


9.75  Reusable 


\  tor  each  participant;  I 
for  trainer 


3.25  Reusable 


Audiotape 


3.50  Reusable 


AtinunistratorN  version 

ParliLipant  materials  .  I  for  each  participant   *  7  05 

lAMder's  guide  1  for  each  trainer  10  05  Reusable 


Icvt 


I  for  cadi  participant,  I 
for  each  trtiincr  ^ 


7  55  Reusable 


(lencral 


Ncu  sprint 
Markers 
Maskmj!  tape 

Note  F'or  personnel  required,  see  *Mn)plenientatK>n  l*rocc<lures 
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Andi<»tape 


^  45  Reusal)!e 


Iniplenienter 
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iklVKtOmt/AUTHOR: 

NorthWett  Regional  Educationai  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Bidg. 
710  S^.  2d  Ave. 
.  Pordand,  Orcg.  97204 

Charles  Jung,  Senior  Developer/Author,  Program 
Coordinator 

Rene  Pino»  Coauthor/Developer,  Progratn  Associate 
Ruth  Emory,  Coauthor/Developer;  Prpgram  Associate 

AVAILABILITY 

Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS)  was  in  its 
second  printing  in  1972.  It  w  currently  available  from  the  \ 
distributor: 

Commercial-Educationaf  Distributing*  Services 
P.O.  Box  3711  ^ 


Portland,  Orcg.  97208 


INFORMATfON  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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^  wvrkshops  to  develop  skilh,  personnel,  and 
organizational  insights  required  for  bargaining 
,  and  negotiation 
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Social  Conflict  and  Ncgotiative  Problem  Solving  is  a  structured)- experience-based 
workshop  requiring  approximately  45  hours  of  instruction,  preferably  in  a  live-in  conference 
setljng.  Emphasis  is  on  active  learner  style  with  minimal  dependence  on  instructional  leaders. 
The  participants  are  presented  with  multiple  opportunities  to  involve  themselves  in  learning 
about  conflict  at  per^pnaK  interpersonal,  and  organizational  levels.  Participants  are 
encouraged  to  establish  and  pursue  their  own  learning  goals  and  to  support  norms  of 
openness  to  self-inquiry,  risk-taking,  and 'experimenting  with  new  behavior.  Opportunities  arc 
provided  for  personal  reflection  and  integration.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  to  back- 
home  educational  settings. 

The-t^:aining  focus  of  tWs  program,  fs  on  helping  individuals:  (1)  Perceive  more  clearly 
the  phenomena  they  encounter  associated  with  conflict  in  thejr  organization  and  themselves, 
(2)  experience  and  understand  organizational  and  interpersonal  prqcefjses  that'^ encourage  a 
process  of  ncgotiative  problem  solving,  and  (3)  develop  skills  and  insights  in  dealing  more 
openly  with  conflict.  '    *  ,^ 

Ncgotiative  problem  solving  is'defined  as  a  process  of  seeking  foV  solutions  to  social 
conflict,  where  the  conflict  is  based  on  inconipatibl/e  goals,  values,  or  interests.  This  process 
does  not  assume  a  consensus  on  ultimate  goals,  but  accepts  differences  as  legitimate  and  • 
outcomes  as  pli5rali«tic.  (It  does  assume  that  system  survival  and/or  interdependence  is 
necessary  and  agreed  upon,)  It  requires  ability  to  use  skills  and  procedures  of  bargaining  and 
negotiation,  "  . ,  ' 

Why  such  a  program?  " 

Schools  have  been  the  focal  point  of  social  ;ind  political  controvtSn^  for  several  decades. 
Minority  and  ethaic  groups  tiave  challenged  the  traditional  assumptions  ^imL  practices  of 
American  schools.  Professional  teacher  groups  have  congested  economicV(i\U' power  issues 
with  local  school  boards.  Conflicts  within  a  school  building  or  di^icb^^u^h  as' academic  / 
versus  nonacademic,  curricular  versus  extracurricular  or  noncurricuhir,*  o'fkin  classrooms 
versus  closed  classrooms)'  may  not  always  surface  and  be  resolved.  Many  parents  and 
students  have  becomcdisillusioned  with  the  quality  of  the  educational  experience.  Current- 
conflicts  within  the  educational  system  and  between  education  and  the  larger  community  are 
dec'ply  rooted  in  differences  in  interests,  values,  goals,  and  fun^rtion's  of  the  various 
component  groups  and  subgroups  which  comprise  the  larger^systeni.  These  differences  are 
intrinsic  and  natural  to  any  evolving  social  organization.  Schools  have  not  always  dealt 
adequately  with  the  social  conflict  that  results  from  these  differences. 

Hffective  alternatives  for  dealing  with  conflict  retjuire:  ( I )  Individuals  developing  more 
appropriate  perspectives  and  orientations  toward  conflict,  (2)  organizations  changing  their 
structures  and  procedures  for  dealing  with  conflict,  and  (3-)  the  retrainingaif  system 
inemboCis— decisionm^kkers  and  partisans  alike— in  skills  of  negotiaUve/prfo^leni  solving. 

Participants  have^  an  opportunity  to  as.sess  ways  in  which  they  respond  to  conflict  under 
various  conditions  They  cjcamine  their  tendencies  toward  responding/ to  conflict  by 
avoidance,  accommodation,  competition  and/or  coercion,  sharing  aryi/or  compromising; 
collaborating,  or  negotiating.  Opportunities  ^^iW  be  provi^ied  to  experilnent  with  different 
strategies  and  to/identily  conditions  when  certain  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  others. 

Socud  Conflict  and  fslegotiative  Problem  Solving  is  designed  for  a  diverse  and  broad 
population  of  participants.  The  system  is  flexible  in  its  groupings 'an( 


large  groupings  in  a  variety  oY  instruction  designs. 


groupings  and  uses  dyads,  trios,  and 
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SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

This  .system  is  designed  to  provide  conceplUtd  awajcness 
and  experiential  training  in  the  following  areas.  Social 
conflict,  organizational  conmtJtTpower,  assertiveness,  i>elf- 
interests,  interpersonal  communication  skills  in  conflict 
situations,  and  "negotiative''  problem-solving  skills. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  training  system  is  designed  for  any  adult  (teachers, 
administrators,  counselors,  psychologists,  curriculum 
specialists,  and  contract  negotiators)  in  the  educational, 
system  interested  in  improving  cj)mpetencies  in  social 
conflict  and  negotiative  problem  solving.  , 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S)  ^ 

This  instructional  system  is  designed:  ( I )  To  increase 
participants'  acceptance  of  conflict  as  a  natural  part  of 
.social  reality,  (2)  to  increase  participants*  awareness  of 
their  own  style  and  assumptions  for  coping  with  social 
conflict.  (3)  to  increase  participants*  awareness  of  their 
own  values  regarding  conflict  and  conflict  utilization;  (4)  to  ^ 

--increase  participants*  awareness  of  aUornativ^  ways  of 
coping  with  conflict  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
these  alternatives  under  Varying  conditions,  (5)  to  increase 
participants'  ability  to  describe,  analyze,  and  diagnose 
social  conflict  in  organizational^  settings,  (6)  to  increase 
trainees*  skills  in  negotiative  problem  solving;  and  (7)  to 
increase^  participants*  undcjsStanding  of  major^toncepls  and 
principles  related  to  social  tonflict  and  negotiative  probleyn 

'^'solving. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  workshop  materials  are  sequentially  organized 
toward  the  cumulative*  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives. 
The  training  design  includes  extensive  participant 
interaction  for  feedback,  simulation  trials,  and.  ^  \ 
interdependent  action.  For  this  rea.son,  all  participants  are 
required  to  commit  themselves  to  full  attendance  at  all 
work.shop  sessions. 

The  training  is  typically  conducted  over  a  5-  or  6- 
consecutive-day  period,  but  may  be*  divided  into  two 
sections. 

ASSpaviENT  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  formal  .screeiiiiig  or  placement  procedure. 
However,  the  developers  recommend  that  participants  have 
prior  workshop  experience  with  a^Northwest  Regional 
Educational  l^.aboratory  instructional  system  such  as 
Intcrpersona  I  ! nfliience,  I n  terpcrsonal  Com  m  unications  ( I  PC ) . 
Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS),  or  Group 
Process  Skills  (GPS)  before  attending  this  workshop. 

There  is  no  formal  testing.  Participants  are  periodically 
asked  to  clarify  their  own  learning  goals  and  to  asscsss  them 
through. self-reflection  and  peer  observations  and  feedback. 
Participants  complete  a  paper  and  pencil  questionnaire  at 
the  begmning  and  end  of  the  training,  assessing  their 
orientation  toward  conflict. 


TJiME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  45  hours  of  instruction,  preferably  in  a 
live-in  o<()nference  setting*  is  required.  It  can  be  conducted 
as  either  a  presCrvice  or  inservice  workshop,  extending 
over  5  or  6  consecutive  days  or  divided  into  two  .sections 
of  2  and  4  days. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

This  workshop  can  be  successfully  conducted  with  as  few 
as  18  and  as  many  as  36  participants;  An  ideal  number  is 
.10.  The  instructional  system  is  designed  for  basic  learning 
groups  of  three.  The  workshop  jjeeds  to  have  at  least  four 
learning  group};  to  insure  an  interesting  and  productive 
experience  for  participants. 

The  system  i^  under  development,  and  leader 
reljuiregients  have  not  been  finalized  as  of  this  date.  ThCf*/ 
workshop  leader  gives  instructions  from  a  manual  guiding  /  , 
participants  through  the  training  program.  The  leader  does 
need  to  be  familiar  with  the  materials  and  design,  b(jt  does 
not  need  to  be  an  expert  in  the  **negotiative"  process.  TIjis 
person  should  be  experienced  in  handling  group-process 
issues. 

All  new  leaders  should  experience  the  workshop 
materials  and  design  as  participants  before  attempting  the 
leader  role.  Initial  cotraining  with  a  leader  who  has 
previously  conducted  the  workshop  is  an  additional  benefit 
to  a  new  leader.  Leaders  without  extensive  experience  in 
design  should  not  attempt  revisions,  additions,  or  deletions 
from  the  design. 

The  workshop  .site  should  mcludc:  A  comfortable, 
preferably  Carpeted,  room  large  enough, to  ;^llow  six 
groupings  of  three  to  six  to  work  without  interfering  with 
each  other;  comfortable  chairs  and  tables  for  small  groups 
(fi.vc  to  seven);  and  available  beverages  and  refreshments. 
•  \ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 


Assurances  of  Harmlessness 


11  <^ 


Social  Conflict  and  Negotiative  Problem  Solving  is  still 
under  development  and  testing  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
In^exploratory  trials,  users  of  the  system  have  been  asked 
for  feedback.  There  have  been  no  reports  to  date  of  actual 
instances  of,  or  serious  concern  about^  physical, 
psychologj^lcal,  or  sociological  harm. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues  are  being  given  particular  concern 
in  creating  this  system.  They  arc,  in  fact,  given  some 
attention  as  part  of  the  content  of  the  system.  Guidelines 
supplied  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  concerning 
.  sexism  a/e  being  followed. 

Assurances  of  Replicability 

The  system  is  being  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  who 
have  .some  experience,  but  are  not  necessarily  experts  in 
either  the  content  of  the  training  or  the  conduct  of 
experiential  learning  designs.  Evaluation,  to  be  completed 
by  November  1975,  will  deal  with  this  issue. 

f 
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Claims  of  Effectiveness  ^ 

Evaluation  is  currciitK  undcrwa}  and  will  bc^rcportcd  b> 
.    November  1975. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  I)<^velopment  . 

*i    .  This  system  is  being  created  over  a  IS-nionth  period. 
Pijot  trials  have*been  conducted,  and  evaluation  data  from 


participants  haVe  been  employed  in^  three  revision  cycles. 
Two  additional  revision  cycles  aro^anticipated  before 
November '1 9)5.  Interim /ormative  tesjuie  will  be  reported 
to  the  point  of  accomplishment  in  iNovlfoer  J 975.  At  that 
time,  it  is  anticipated  that  evaluation  datxSvill  have  been 
collected  from  200  participants  at'  6  sites,  with  at  least  1 
site  having  nondevclopers  as  trainers. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouaimty  Needed  Cost  per  Hem  in 

.    '  Dollars; 


Replaceintim  Rate 
ami  Cost 


Participant  materials 
I,c»ulcr's  manual 
Newsprint 
I  ape 

Felt  tip  markers 
MiscellaiieoiKs  art  supplies 
Name  tags 


I  per  trainee 
I  per  trainee 


To  be  announced 

To  be  announced  Reusable 


Source  if  piffereni 
.  frOni  Distributor 


To  btJ'announced 
To  be  annouriccd 
Implenieoter 


Niotc  Voi  personnel  required,  see  'implementation  Procedures. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

Northwest  Rcgiohal  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Bl<iP 
710  SW.  2nd  Ave. 
.  Portland,  Orcg.  97204 


John  E.  Lohman,  Author/Developer,  Senior  Associate 
Gretchen  Groth  Wilson>  .Author/Developer,  Program 
Associate 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

«  Social  Conflict  and  Ncgotiative  Problem  Solving  (MPS) 
will  he  available  in  fall  1975  from  a  distributor  to  be. 
announced. 
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SWMl 

INSTIUK 

nt)f\JAl 

Of  VF  I  OPME  NT 

(  ()I\J  If 

\0{  AM! 

>  M  ( )  N 1  I 

III)'  MS 

1  minwomputcr  and  software  systofn  dcsijifwd  to 
Jmiliiaic  research  and  dc^^yptn^'nt  on  teavhin^i 
and  Icarnuii; 


{ 


The  histructional  l)c\rlo[ynhmi  Contrt>Land  Moniiorin}*  System  (IDCMS)  is  a  coniptitcr- 
hascd  configuration  designed  to  facilitate  and  support  research  and  development  on*tcaching 
and  lcar(ting. 

The  hardware  foundation  for  building  IDCMS  capability  was  configtired  by  Anipcx  ^  ' 
Corporation  to  SWRI.  specifications,  prepared  in  constiltation  with  ASCI  of  Palo  Alto.  This 
configuration  is  shown^on- tfie  follojving  page. 

•f\n  important  consideration  in  selecting  inijjal  hardware  wi\s  that  it  be  of  modular  design 
and  that' it  permit  functional  as  well  as  nuuhdar  growth  of  IDC>1S,  I-ach  increment  in 
capahilitj  is  achieved  with  configtiration  hardware,  computer  software,  and  terminal 
enhancements  to  provide  the  functional  characteristics  necesjiary  for  a  range  of  educational 
R^D  applications.  ]  » 

The  system  is  driven  and  monitored  by  a  ^iiinicomputer  Connected  to  the'  computer  are 
electronic  devices  for  storing  aiidio  and  video  presentation  materials.  These  are  loaded  using 
standard  audio  and' video  recording*  devices,  ComnvumCation  betwe^Jn  the-system  participants* 
is  effected  at  IDCMS  response  stations  that  handlJ  a  flexible  number  of  concurrent 
participants  in  a  given  inquiry. 

A  special  language,  the  IJxp'eriment  Control  Language,  has  been  developed  to  perrtiit 
researchers  to  write  applications  progfums,  such  as  a  fogical  se/ies  of  commands  to  control 
the  presentation  of  IDCMS  protocols  and  generate  statistical  reports  on  characteristics  that 
are  embedded  .into  the  protocol  presentations..  '  - 

IDCMS  makes  possible  significant  investigation.*>4)f  instructional  theory,  wiedia 
characteristics.  inxHuctional  program  characteristics,  and  individual  characteristics  whose  > 
dvuensions  mav^  be 'manipidated  singly  or  in  combination  in  IDCMS  inquiry. 


SUIUKCT  ARKA(.S) 

Instructional  research  and  development,  instructional 
media  resc«irch  and^dcvek^pmcnt,  research  in  social 
sciences  relevant  to  edtication,  and  simulation  and 
modeling  for  polic\  research  related  to  instrucyontrl  issues 
are  the  subject  a  reds  • 


INTENOKl)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

\-ot  the  most  part,  users  will  be  researchers.  However, 
the  configuration  h»is  general  useftdncss  for^all  persons 
concerned  with  systematic  empirical  inquiry  m  echication, 
.servosms  po^rful  demonstration' iristrmnentation  for 
illustratmg  theWmpirical  manifestation  of  theory  ^md 
principles  in  education. 


PATTKRNS  OF  I  SE 

Users  must  have  operational  access  »h)  an  IIX'MS 
configuration,  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  obtain  this 
access  by  on.^itc  presence.  However,  it  is  feasible  tii, 
conduct  mqukry  using  IDCMS  from  a  remote  location, 
emulating  "hatch  maiT'  procedures  of  electru/iic  data 
processing  instalhitionsf 


3  1 

IMPLKMKNTATION  PRO(JKI)llRES 

These  procedures  differ  dcpendjng  upon  whether  one  is 
installing  or  using  IDCMS  in  the  .same  sense  that^  installing  » 
and  using  a  computer  differ.  At  present,  the  two  IDCMS 
q^infignration^  in  the  United  St^ites  and  the  one  in      "  ^ 
Germany  appear  adequate  foi^  the  human  resource  base  of.^ 
users  in  the  same  sense  that  a  few  acceleratrons  were 
adequate  in  the  early  days  of  atomic  physics.  For  tise  of 
IDCMS,  the  most  feasible  Arrangement  is  to  contract 
SWRl^Dr  the  Stifnford  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Teaching  to  obtain. user  materials  and 
technical  advisory  assijvtance. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

'  ID0M^5  compant^nts  have  been  tested /ising  standard 
engintiering  procedures.  As  a  special  pilrpose  custontized " 
configuration,  IDCMS  is  transportable,  and  its  use  is" very 
general.  Users  at  SWRL  are  required  to  conform  to 
standard  organizational  guidelines  to  insure  that  no 
/application  will  alffect  participants  rtegcilively  or  incorporate 
biases  proscribed  by  statutes,  regulations,  or  rules  of  the 
Federal  Government  and -that  each  application  incorporates 
the  highest  ethical  principles  of  the  professions  involved  in 
the  inquiry. 
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Required  Items 


Hardw^irc  configuration 


User  manuals 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Outmiiiv  Needed 


I  per  itislalialion  t 


1  per  installation 
I  set.  per  user 


Com  per  Ucm  in 
'  i:)allurs 


'0 


imi  Cosi 


Source  if  DifTcrcnt 
from  Distributor ' , 


3()(),()0().()().  ^  Each  configuration 
5()(),00().00 


depending  upon 
components 

Public  domain 

10.00  per  set 


Each-configuration 
Huch  user 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Eductttional  Reiearch.  and  Development 
4665  Lampion  Ave. 

I  Loi  Alamitbs,  Calif;. 90720 
,  AVAILABILITY 

.  Present  itaU»  tpecifkationi  for  baidware  are  available 
fton  SWRL.  Configurations  are  operational  at  SWRL  and 
Stanford .  .Phaae  I  software  is  operational  and  transferable. 
f  P|iase  U  software  wtH  be  fully  operational  and 
transferable  by  fall  1975. 
SWRL  claims  common  law  copyright  on  these  materials^ 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARC  H  1975 
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SWfU    l!\JSTHUt^Ti()NAl   MANACU'ME  N  T 
SYM  i  M  (IMS  0 


Compuur  software  switcni^vinrathm  ^iiuulcs,  dnd 
K'*pchith*niil  J<*nn\  (a  allow  whttal iHrsannel  <//»</ 


The  SWRL  Instriutumul  Mium\*cmcnt  S\Meni  (IMS)  js  a  simple  and  coiivcn^^Mil  hicans  oX 
prtnkliliv:  inrorinalion  to  teachers,  principals,  djstriel-iulriiinislfators,  and  parents  concerning 
the  status  ol'  one  or  more  instructional  ^)rogranis.  IMS  is  designed  Tor  Use  with  SWRU 
instructional  programs,  SWRl.  learning^  mastery  systems.  ai\d  any  other  programs  that  coniani 
periodic  resource  •rererenced  evaluation  J 

IMS  is  avadable  in  two  versions.  WHlMi  a'scannahle  answer  sheet  Ibrmat  Ibr  student 
assessments  is  usexK  IMS  inclucfes  a  scoring  anti,  reporting  service  for  teachers.  When 
nonscannabb  Htudenl  assessments  are  used,  IMS  relies  upon  teacher  scores  lhat  are  coded  on 
special  I'onns  tor  iMS  source  data. 

The  operation  of  IMS  rcipiircs  no  alteration  of  regular  classroom  procedures.  Additional 
effort  h\  school  personnel  is  limited  to  providing  a  roster  of  initial  program  placement  of 
pupils  and  the  updating  of  the  roster  to  show  new  and  leaving  students  and  other  mobilil\  ^ 
events  .  •  ^ 

IMS  regularK  generates  separate  reports  for  each  participating  pupil/parent,  leaeher, 
schooK  and  district   These  reports  arc  produ.ced  on  a  schedule  during  the  year  that  h 
specined  In  the  districU  which  n\ay  anclude  up  to  eight  specific  dates  when  it  wcmld  like  to 
receive  reports.  ^  \ 

IMS  resources  tor  users  include  all  ^necessar\  operational  forms,  operations  guides  tor, 
teachers,  principals,  and  the  district  coordinator,  ahd  sepaTate.. report  interpretation  guides  for 
each  o.f  these  groups  as  well  aj^for  parentSv 

tMS  ri;sources  tor  purveyors  of  the  s\stcm  service  include  the  computer  software  system 
.and  technical  operation  guides.  '  ... 

I'he  IMS  reports  provide  information  concerning  progranij  states  and  pacii.ig  with  the 
data  aggregated  and  formatted  separateK  to  satist\  the  diffivcntial  **need  to  know" 
requirements  of  parents,  teadhers,  principals,  and  district  administrators.  .I'o  insure  thai  each 
group  will  fiiuli  the  provided  information  Pieaningful  and  useful,  much  dcvelopriicnt  attcntron^ 
has  been  devoted  to  eliminating  redundanc\  mid  conveying  the  inlbrmation  so'  that  actionable 
conclusions  ma\  be  derived  directly  from  the  reports.  As  a  consequence  of  this  development 
IMS  operations  are  manageable  and  minimally  time  Consuming  for  school  personnel:  IMS 
services  are  Cost  feasible  for  purveyors;  ^md  IMS  report  inlbrmation  provides  regular  and 
reliable  information  to  parlies  responsible  for  and  interested  in  the  effects  of  schooling.  This 
infi^rmation  provides  a  means  for;  Crediting  instructional  accompIlshmcnts\  identifying 
potential  difficulties  before  they  become  instructional  problems,  and  planning  future 
instructional  bperatwns  and  procedures  l^ised  on  comprehensive  program  performance 
inlbrmation 


SUBJK(  r  ARKA(S)  . 

The  subject  area  is  instructional  management  information 
system 


INTENDKI)  rSKRS^AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

*IMS  provides  sjiparate  report  ii)formation  for 
students/parents,  teachers,  principals^  and  district 
administrators.  The  reports  at  the  school  and  district  levels 
arc  orgaiii/cd  to  entourage  sharing  of  inforn»ation 
regarding  program  acconiplishinents  with  the  communit> 
and  the  public  A  seeond'Order  benefit  is  general  qualit\ 


assuranc^j^  data  for  the  rescjirch  aiui  development  (R&D) 
comnumity  and  policymakers  in  education. 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SK(S) 

'Vhc  goal  of  this  product  is  to  provide  readily 
interpretable  information  regarding  instructicJnal 
accomplisiim'ents  of  schools  to  those  groups  respo'nsible  for 
and/or  concerned  with  such  attainments. 

ASSKSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  system  uses  the  proficiency  assessments  that  are 
incorporated  into  the  histriictional  products  and  »ihus  adds 
no  additional' assessment' time. 
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TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

School  personnel  complete  an  initial  roster  of  pupil 
ansignmcnts  and  keep  this  information  updated.  The  chief 
professional  time  allocations  are  devoted  to  professional  . 
planning  considerations  derived  from  interpretations  of  the 
report  inljrmation/   •  .  ^  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PlioCEDURES      ^  ^ 

A  coordinator  is  appointed  B\'the  district  to  supervise 
training  and  installation,  arrange  for  the  distribution  of 
materials,  and  ser\e  as  a  focal  point  within  the  district  for 
questions  that  arise  conceriiing  IMS,  Operations  guides 
provide  self-guided  information  for  teachers,  principals,  and 
coordinator.  Report  wHcrprcfation  guides  that  accompan\ 
the  first  set  of  reports  arc  also  provided  for  teachers. 
print*ipals,  and  district  administrators 

IMS  source  data  are  mailed  to  SWRI.  for  processing,  and 
reports  are  mailed  at  designated  times  to  district 
c<H*rdinators  fof  distribution  to  participating  personnel. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  information  is  reported  in  a 'form  .that  credits 
acc(;)mplishnients  rather  than  denigrates  deficiencies.  All 
information  is  aggregated  and  restricted  to  the  recipients* 
need-to-know  boiyidaries  to  discourage  invidious 
•^comparisons  of  individuals:  That  is,  parents  receive 
information  referencing  their  individual  children:  teachers 
receive  information  referencing  their  individual  classes;  and 
principals,  their  indqvidu;ri  schools. 

Data  processing  procedures  protect  the  privacy  of  the  * 
participants  and  insure, accuracy  of  the  information  that  is 
provided. 

IMS  has  beeil  used  with  mote  than  100.000  students 
over  the  course  of  its  development.  Districts  have  included 
a  range  of  d*vnographic  and  education,  contexts. 


Starter  ^et.  mckuiing  roster^  ami 
operations  guides 

RfptHf  I'ticrprotation  jiuidcs 

IMS  processing 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPiVlENT 


Ou  intii:  Needed  C  ost  per  hem  in   '         Replacement  Rale  Source  it  Dillereni 

n<»nars  and  C  osi  Iroin  Di^tnhuttu 


\  per  teacher 


1  per  reptiri  recipteni 


,00 


1  00 


Yearlv 
Reusable 


V  aries  wiih 
computer  instailiition 


DEVELOFER/AUTHOR: 

SWRL  Educational  Research\and  Development 

4665  Lampson  Ave. 

Los  Alamitos.  Calif.  90720 

AVAILABILITY 

IMS-3,  the  third  version  of  IMS,  is  now  fully  operational. 
SWRL  claims  common  law  copyright  on  the  materials. 
Interested  districts  may  contact: 

SWRL  Educational  Research  and  Development 

4665  Lampson  Ave. 

Los  Alamitos,  Calif  90720 
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SWRL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PRODUCT 
SELECTION  KIT 


RcsiHUvcsJor  use  in  cotuhwting  inscrvia'  trainm^ 
in  the  Siicctum  oj  eilMii-c  instructionul prodncts 


II10  SWRL  Instnutional  Product  Selection  Kit  includes  a  complete  set  of  resources  for 
*  use  in  conducting  workshops  orAiiservice. meetings  that  promote  participants'  skills  in 
selecting  effective  instruct ioiia I  products.  The  materials  provided  in  the  kit  are  used  to 
fa  nulla  ri/c  participants  with  important  product  selection  considerations  h\  involving  them  ui 
t    those  tasks  required  in  actual  product  selection  situations. 

1  he' kit  includes  seven  compork^nts: 

I.  '^n  instructor  guide  that  suggests  proc'edures  for  conducting  worksJr)ps  or  inserviee 
sessions. 

2  Checklists  of  selection  considerations  that  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  anal\/i|ig, 
comparing,  and  identif\ing  effective  and^reliable  instructional  products. 

3  Booklets  that  discuss  the  ration.de  supporting  the  selection  considerations  preseated  in 
Ihe  kit  l:ach  participant  receives  a  lK)oklet  and  checklist  for  use  in  product  selection 
sitUtitions,  '  ^ 

'  4  Record  sheets,  on  which  workshop  participants  review  three  «sinurlated  products  at  the 
hegninn^g  of  the  session,  I  ater,  a/ter  becoming  tamiliar  with  the  selection  considerations 
.    presented  m  the  kit,  the\  again  review  the  three  products  and  compare  the  results. 

5  Simulated  program  brochures  that  describe  three  elcnicntar\  school  .programs.  The 
bn>Lhores,  patterned  after  publisher  promotional  materials  currentlv  on  ttie  market,  contain 
sample  pages  from  student  and  te<u;her  materials.  I  sing  these  brochures,  participants  c>ui 
determine  how  well  each  of  the  three  simulated  programs  meets  selection  consideiations 

,  presented  in  the  kit 

6  A  filmstrip  and  audiotape  that  discuss  selection  considerations  which  aid  in  the 
•  identification  of  effective  and  reliable  instructional  products.      '  ^  \ 

Sets  of  exercise  rtems  that  provide  practice  in  identifying  instructional  products  that 
meet  the  selection  considerations  presented  in  the  checklist. 


SrBJKC  r  VRKAlS) 

life  kit  promi>tes  undcrst.indings  related  to  the  selection 
()f  effective  iistructional  resources  in  all  sulTjcct  matter 
Vu^eas  ' 

IN  j  KNDIvl)  ISKRS  AND  BKNKFR  lARIFS 

?he  kit  is  designed  for  use  b>  professional  organizations, 
lext  adoption  ci>inmillecs,  school  hoard  members,  school 
ailviMt^rv  groups  graduate  and  umiergraduate  education 
(.lasses,  andv  other  groups  concerned  with  educational 
nnHiuct\stkxtii»n   Development  to  date  has  included 
trvnuts  n|  college  chts^es.  inscrvKc  teacher  meetings  and 
professional  numtrammg  sessions 

(iO  Vfjs/ok  P[  RP()SFIS> 

I  he  kii  is  UM'd  in  trainini:  sessio!u  to  develop 
fartliipants'  ahihtv  tt>  stkvt  <.fk*.tivv  instruct'oaal 
pr"du<.ts   I  he  kit  [>fLpar<.s  users  to  pcrfornj  the  folh^vunu 
la>k\  0  >  (4*  J<icptif>  in  uislruc  th>i!al  pr*>gian>s  aful 
niati  riaK  {\w  pr^scnvc  oi  at»s<.n<.t  of  ne<.cssaT\  elements  of 
a  tt»n>pk'tt'  instrui  tii>n<il  product.  il\  to  determine  tlu 
dcgK'c  to  ^vhkh  a  ^'iven  product  meets  the  sek\tion 
.  «>irtsitfrr  ilions  presented  m  the  kit,  ^      to  compare 
« 'vu^i^etint'  nlstruvtiund  produ<.ts  niurihn^  to  these 

1  I  x  l> 


selection  considerntions,  and  (4)  to  use  these 
considerations  for  product  selection  decisions  in  a  variety 
of  situations.  *  * 

An  operational  set  of  criteria  is  provided  for  use  in 
selecting  instrii^'tional  resources.  In  addition  to  concerns 
regarding  instructional  materials,  emphasis  is  given  to  .such 
selection  considerations  as.  ( I )  Outcomes  or  instructional 
oljjectives  the  product  may  be  used  to  attain:  (2) 
assessment  materials  and  procedures  for  use  in  determining 
oiitcojne  attainment;  (3 1  reports  of  previous  product  use  m 
a  varietv  of  school  situations:  and  (4)  installation 
requirements  of  the  prculuct,  including  the  training  of  staff 
and  monitoring  the  ongoing  progress  of  pupils^  using  the 
product  * 

r 

p\tti:rns  of  i  sk 

(he  kit  UKludcs  all  tn<iterials  nei^essarv  ti)  f<uniliari/e 
users  with  impt>rtant  instructional  priuluct  sekxtion 
cunsMvTation,s   !hc  nexibihtv  pr  tvidetl  in  tile  liiatcnals  and 
procedures  cnabk.s  the  instruct4»r  4)r  vvtirkshop  director  to 
adopt  workshop  sessions  to  tht  spcciTu  nci.ds  and  nfiercsts 
ot  participants 

ResourccN  pr(jvide<i  m  the  \\\RI.  hiUnn  in^fud  Pnulm  i 
Stlntinn  kii  aic  hpieall)  used  to  ^.unduet  a  workshoj)  or 
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inscrvice  session  thiit  fanuiiarizes  participants  with  product 
selection  criteria  through  active  involvement  in  simulated  ^ 
selection  ^ituatioii.s.  Participants  examine  illustrated 
brochures  describing  fictitious  instructional  prodijjcts.  These 
products  are  then  ranked  h\  participants  in  the  order  in 
which  the\  would  select  or  adopt  them  in  their  own  school 
situations.  After  a  filmstrip/tape  presentation  >*hich 
describes  criteria  for  the  selcttion  of  effecti\c -mstructional 
products,  participants  receive  a  cop\  of  a  booklet  and 
checklist  which  outline  these  product  selection  criteria, 
i-ACrcise  Items  are  then  completed  by  participants  to 
practice  determining  whether  given  product  descriptions 
satisfv  important  criteria  for  effective  instruction.  After  this 
initial  practice,  participants  use  the  product  selection 
Lhccklist  to  evaluate  and  rate  fictitious  products.  These 
ratings  arc  distussed,  and  the  overall  results  arc  used  as  a 
basis  i»n  which  to  reevaluate  partieipants*  initial  proilutt 
selection  lAtcnsK)n  tictivities  inav  be  useil  for  further 
evaminatuHi  and  apphtation  of  the  chcLklist  LritcritL 

ASSfcSSMKNT  PROV  ISIONS 

Participants  demonstrate  their  aLijuisition  (»t  printipLs 
taught  in  the  vvurkshi)p  tis  thev  distuss  their  product 
rankings  and  compare  their  initial  and  final  jHoduct^ 
evaluations  (iuuk lines  for  the  workshop  dircLlTrrqTnJude 
suggestions  fnr  using  kit  m^itcrials  for  further  prav^tice 
activ  itics 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  workshop  can  be  scheduled  in  a  single  session  or  a 
series  of  sessions.  TotHUlinie  required  for  the  conduct  of 
the  workshop  is  2  to  3  miurs. 

.  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

.   Comprehensive  information  is  provided  for  the  instructor 
to  "assist  in  planning  and  conducting  a  workshop  based  on 
the  SWRL  Instructional  Prociuct  Selection  Kit.  Suggestions 
are  also  presented  for  maximizing  workshop  effectiveness 
with  vai^ious  participant  groups- 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  , 

The  materials  and  procedures  composing  the  product 
Jiave  been  designed  for  convenient  use  b\  the  teacher  or 
instructor  with  no  requirement  for  specialized  personnel. 
During  tryouts  involving  college  classes  and  inscrvice 
workshops,  emphasis  vvas  placed  on  refining  the  features 
that  facilitate  flexibility  of  use  under  different 
organi/iuional  schefties.  Tfyout  inquiry  procedures  have 
served  to  assure  teacher  acceptability  and  product 
cxportabilitv.  Thev  have  also  assured  instructional. utility 
with  pupils  representing  the  full  range  of  ethnic  and 
demographic  characteristics. 
•     The  product  does  not  appear  t(T  possess  bias  or 
imbalance  in  sexual  stereotv|)ing^  cultural  and  racial 
diversitv,  dangerous  substances,  reliuion,  and  the  like. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Kt         *  \u  111' 


lnNiru*.tton.i!  p!t>duct  sclcciion  kit 
Tn<.!udini:  iiuulc  lilipstup  audiotape. 

Nckxiion  ^>«M»klcts  ppuiuct  rovic\\  rr».ni*| 


vpit 


ptiVjIiKl  ^  "Kcfion  hot>kkt.  pr<'diKf  r«.\!<. 
«.  i»p?c  •  ^  ai  h  ) 


I  kit  lor  an  instructor  and 
1  2  p.ulicipants 


I  so!  tor  K  h  I  2  .idt?»!ion  li 
p.uiK  ipants 

I  -cl  tor  each  I  ?  addvMonai 
p  utk  ipaiits 


(  t>st  per  Ikm  m 
^0  00 


t  S  OM 


^0 


R<.pla<.cnK'm  Rate 
and  C  i'Ai 

f'llnisinp.  Kipc. 
nhiructor  ^uidc,  and 
Mmukucd  pnigrani 
hroehurcs  reusable 


Reusable 
VearK 


Soiiftc  it  Diffcrcni 
from  Disirilniior 


DEVFLOPER/AUTHOR:  . 
SWRU  Educational  Research  and  Devclopirtent  ^ 

4665  Liiiiipson  Ave.        ,  '     .  ^ 

Los  Alamitos.  Calif.  90720 

AVAILABILITY 

SWRL  claims  a  common  law  copyright  on  tlicsc 
materials.-  ,  ,  , 

1  '   I  IMOKMMIOS  {■(  RRI  \  |  \S  OI-  M\R{  II  l'>75  ■  . 
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A  TRAINING  PACKAGE  FOR  DETERMINING 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PURPOSES 


Matcrhih  ji^r  stafj  workshopK  in  hisina  tio/uii 
phmninii  and  numagcnicnt 


The  irnining  package  consists  of  three  separate  sets  of  training  materials  designed  to 
help  school  pers<)nnel  increase  their  skills  in,  and  knowledge  and  understanding  of, 
instructional  planning  and  management.  Instructional  planning  is  that  area  of  educational 
administration  concerned  with  providing  educational  opportunities  for  children.  It  requires 
establishing  instrux:tionaI  program  purpose?;,  designing  and  implementing  programs,  and 
evaluating  instructional  programs.  The  training  package  is  directed  to  the  first  of  these  three 
functions.  The  three  unit.s  are  "Setting  Goals,"  "Analj^zing  Problenw"  and  "Deriving  » 
.  Objectives  "  The  units  were  deveh)ped  so  that  each  could  be  used  by  itself  or  in 
Ci)mbinat!on  with  an>^other  of  the  units,  thus  enabling  users  to  choose  the  particular  unit 
that  seems  most  likely  to  meet  their  needs. 

"Setting  Goals'*  consists  of  an  introduction  andVour  integrated  training,  modules. 
Deriving  district  goals,  refining  goals  into  goal  indicators,  screening  sets  of  goal 
indicators,  and  prioritizing  goal  indicators.  EacI)  participant  assumes  the  role  of  a  member 
of  a  special  planning  team.  Working  on  the  team,  the  participants  derive  and  refine  goals 
and  establish  priorities  among  goal  indicators. 

/     "Analvzing  Problems"  consists  of  an  introduction  and  six  modules.  The  titles  of  the 
module*^  indicate  their  content.  Module  I -Which  of  the  .problem  signals  received  warrant 
further  ct)nsideration,  Module  2  — What  student  outcome  problems  the  signals  imply.  As  in 
the  first  unit,  participants  assume  the  role  of  a  member  of  a  planning  team  in  a  simulated 
school  district- 

•Deriving  C)bjectives"  consists  of  four  nu)dules'**Module  I --T'he  Goal  Relinement 
Prticess,  Module  2-~Screening  Gbjectives.^  Module  3— Ai\aK/mg  Sets  o{  Curriculai  Objectnes 
idiMded  into  a  projjsramed  text  covering  educational  taxi^nomies  and  a  simulation),  and 
Mtulule  4— District  Planning  for  Cioal  Relinement.  This  unit  places  greater  stress  on  an 
understanding  i)f  the  processes  than  on  detailed  definitions  and  criteria  \o  be  applied, 
.dthough  the  latter  are  not  ignored. 

The  training  package  aNo  includes  a  coordinator's  handbook  containing  necessary 
material  for  conducting  the  training  in  any  of  the' three  units.  The  mateiial  m  the  handbook 
IS  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  permit  a  school  staff  mt/mber  {o  conduct  the  training  if*time  is 
taken  to  work  through  the  units  in  advance 


SIBJKCT  VRKVfS)  ' 

FheNubiect  ui- Determuiuiii  InstriH  iional  Purposes  is 
instiuctional  planning  and  management— that  area  ol 
educational  a<  I  mm  is  traction  concerned  with  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  children  The  aiea  ma>  bO 
further  defined  as  mvohing  the  establishment  of 
instructional  program  purposes,  the  design  and 
implementatum  of  programs,  and  the  evaluation  of 
progr.ims    I  his  trauung  p.u^jute  is  directed  tn  the  first 
these  three  tune  lions 


INTFNDKD  ISKRS  AM)  BI^nC FK  lARIKS 


Ihesc  maleiiaK'arc  intended  lc»r  school  pcrM  nnd 
three tK  concerned  witj)  the  tiesign  or  selection  ot 
instructional  prograiiiN,'  to  he  implenuntcd  in  tl.issrooms 
I  he  spccrfa  r<»!e  title>  of  such  stalf  vrdl  vary  from  district 
to  district  but  will  likeK  include  building  principals, 
department  heads,- dis^trict  curricnlnm  >pe(  uilists.  and 
teachers  serving  on  cMrriciilum  committees    I  he  materials 
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may  also  be  found  useful  by, district  office  iidmiiiistrators 
other  than  those  with  direct  curriculum  responsibilities.' and 
by  board  of  education  members,  parents,  and  students.  The 
intended  user  group  can  best  be  defined  by  function  rather 
than  by  particular  rolt  or  tide,  the  group  need  not 
necessarily  consist  of  administrators 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PLRP()SE(S) 

Ihe  goal  oi  the  training  package  is  t<»  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  school  staff  in  writing  more  uscfdl 
statements  of  goals  and  objectives  for  instructional 
programs.  The  general  objectives  foi  the  package  are  \o 
increase  knowledge,  comprehension,  and  skills  in  the 
process  of  selecting  long-range  goals  and  translating  them 
into  behavi(»rally  stated  goal  indic.Uors.  analyzing 
instructional  problems  and  determining  ^.iiei  ^  the  availal^le 
resources  should  be  ipplied,  and  deiivmg  ob.ectnes  from 
the  high-pru^rit\  iioals   I  aeh  of  the  thiee  units  th.u 
constitutes  the  packaL»e  is  dirt-cu-d  to  one  ot  iheso  ^"encftil 
objcclives 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

f    Although  the  nunibenng  ol  the  units  C  I.  Settuig  Goals;" 
"2  Analv/ing  Problems."  ami  '3.  Deriving  Objectives*') 
implies  a  set  sequence,  a  different  sequence  or  starting 
pouit  mav  be  appropriate.  This  depends  on  ihe  purpose  for 
which  the  training  is  being  conducted.  The  units  cambe 
used  either  with  existnig  school  personnel  or  prospective 

'teachers  and  administrators  The  units  remfof-ce  each  other, 
but  each  c«in  be  used  independently.  The  coordinators  can 
supplement  each  of  the  units  with  additional  materials  if 
the>  so  desire.  A  unit  can  be  used  in  the  context  of  a 
rcgularh  scheduled  course  or  a  special  class  or  workshop. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  three  units  in  the  training  package  are  similar, 
though  not  identical,  in  organization  and  types  of  materials 
included   t-ach  unit  contains  a  series  of  self-tests  so  that 
individuals  can  test  their  own  knowledge  and  understanding 
a(  w^hat  thev  have  read  before  undertaking  team  training 
activities.  Suggested  responses  to  the  self-tests  are  also 
provided  No  provisions  are  made  for  evaluating  the  overall 
performances  of  individuals  at  the  conclusion  of  the  units. 
If  the  co(udinator  wants  to  make  individual  evaluations,  the 
developers  suggest  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  do  so 
IS  to  present  an  additional,  culminating  assignment  after 
tiairting  Participants  could  be  requested  to  apply  the 
process  covered  m  the  unitC-;)  to  a  rcal-lite  school  situation 
of  their  own  choosing  and  write  a  paper  summarizing  the 
pi*(K-ess  they  went  through 

TIME  REQI  IREMENTS 

The  .coordinator's  handbook  contains  a  checklist  of 
tasks  tor  each  unit,  including  a  suggested  time  for  each 


task.  These  times  represent  the  minimum  tjmes  that  the 
developers  recommend  be  devoted  to  partfcular  ^st^Lps  irt  ' 
training.  According  to  these  guidelines,  **Setting  Goals"  will 
take  10-12  hours,  "Analyzing  Problems'*  will  take  14-16 
hours,  and  **Deriving  Objectives"  will  take  10  hours  for 
completion.  The  total  time  spent  by  any  specific  group, 
however,  will  vary  greatly  depending  on  such'  factors  as  its 
motivation,  level  of  skill,  and  professional  backgrounds. 
'  Ideally;,*  the  coordinator  and  the  group  members  should 
decide \it  the  beginning  of  the  workshop  how  intensively 
they  want  to  cover  the  materials  and  should  be  Willing  to 
condense  or  extend  the  allotted  training  time  accordingly.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  package  requires  no  special  equipment  for 
its  implementation.  It  is  possible  that  the  training  activities 
may  have  to  be  fitted  into  a  tight  time  schedule  because  of 
the  participants'  prior  obligations,  but  scheduling  will 
depend  on  the  particular  group: 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  three  units  of  the  training  package  were  developed 
concurrently,  but  field  tested  at  different  sites.  External 
evaluation  studies  were  conducted;  the  users  inierviewed  by 
telepfione  represented  16  different  sites  and  had  used  the 
units^  with  approximately  542  school  personnel  and  with 
100  graduate  students.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
training  package  is  easily  replicable  and  transportable. 
None  of  the  external  evaluation  reports  suggests  that  the 
product  is  in  any  way  harmful*  A  careful  reading  of  the 
training  packagt?  did  not  reveal  anv  social,  ethnic,  or  sexual 
stereotyping  or  bias. 
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MATERIALS  AND'  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ouantit)  Needed 


Cty<i'per  hem  in 
I  Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Unit  1,  Setttttf*  Coah^ 


I  per^participant 


8.95 


Unit  !1,  An(ih"zinf»  Problems 
Ui|t  III,  Deriving  Objectives 
inalt>r*N  handbook  ^ 


I  per  participAit 
I  pefc participant 
I  per  coordinatOT 


8.95 

'  8.95 

/ 

4.50 


Worksheets' 
consumable 


Worksheets 
consumable 

Worksheets 
consumable 

Reusable 


*A  package  containing  all  three  units  is  available  for  $24.95. 

**Outside  California  thtvtraining  package  is  available  from  the  developer/author. 


In  California: 
Association  of 
California  School 
Administrators,  2212 
Dupont  Di-.,  Irvine, 
Calif.  92664**  - 

Same  as  above 


Same  as  above  ' 


Same  as  above 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  94103  *  - 

.AVAILABILITY 

^  Copyright  was  made  in  1971  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  All  rights  are 
reserved.  In  California,  the  training  package  for 
Determining  Instructional^  Purpose  is  available  from:  * 
/Association  of  California  School  Administrators, 

2212  Dupont  Dr. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92664 
Elsewhere,  it  is  available  from: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development 

1855  Folsom  St.  '  '  ^ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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Research  on  eommtinity  schools:  Administration^ 
eurriculiifn  development,  facilities,  stafj]  and 
y  Jinance 


This  48-page  report  is  a  digu^i  of  research  findings  on  community  schools.  Wriifen  in  a 
concise^  readable  style*  the  repofl  analyzes  the  most  important  trends  in  this  topic  and  points 
out  the  practical  implications  (/i  major  research^findings.* 

The  paper  reports  on  the/theor.y»  history*  and  implementation  of  community  schools,  a 
topic  that  has  received  eve^^ncreasing  attention  in  recent  years  as  community  schools  and 
community  education  d5^lopnient  centers  have  been  established  at  numerous  sites  around 
the  country. 

I  he  major  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  present  the  rationale  and  practical  steps  for  the 
implementation  of  community  j^chobls.  Major  secJons  explain  the  administration  and  staffing  of 
community  .schools,  the  development  of  a  curriculum,  the  role  of  facilities^  and  the  question 
of  financing.  Ways  to  insure*  full  community  utilization  of  the  school  through  curriculum  and 
facility  design  are  emphasized.  Potential  local.  State  and  Federal  funding  .sources  are  listed.  A 
66-iteni  selective  bibliography  is  incHlded.  ^ 


SIPJECT  AREA(S) 

The  community  school  concept  and  corftniunity  education 
are  distinguished  from  community  control  of  schools,  which 
IS  not  directly  a  subject  of  this  report.  Curriculum 
development,  educational  facilities,  educational  finance,  and 
other  topics  are  referred  to  as  they  relate  to  community 
schools. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES/ 

The  report  was  written  primarily  for  school  principals 
(not  limited  to  elementary  level)  and  secondarily  for  any 
school  personnel  or  other  individuals  interested  in  the 
topic.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
clearinghouse,  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  pubhshed  the  report  as  part  of  a  school 
leadership  digest  series, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PIRPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  of  this  report  are  to  produce  a  readable 
digest  of  the  practical  implications  of  research  literature  on 
community  schools  and  to  enhance  the  communication  of 
research  findings  to  scliool  principals. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERSC  Ctjearinghoufic  on  Educatronal  Management  ^ 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene*  Oreg,  974p3 

•  * 

bee  Schofield,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

prde(  No.  ED  094  447,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1 .95 
(p^per),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190  .  • 

Arlington,  Va.  22210 

Copies  are  available  for  $2.50  per  copy  or  as  part  of  a 
series  of  1 3  reports  on  different  topics  (series  price,  $2il, 
plus  postage)  from: 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

1801  North  Moore  St. 

Arlington,  Va.  22209 
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DESIGNING  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS 
THEORY    RESEARCH  RESULTS  AND 
APPROACHES 


A  sihrcY'tcedback  approach  to  (he  Ulaitification  ami 
sohirion  of  school  problems 


l)esi}>nini;  Scljlxil  Or^an'Kcuions  is  n  publicntion  ror^cclucators  whiclt  provides  nn 
nlternati\e  nppronch  to  ine  iclcntificntion  nnd  solution  ol*  school  problems.  It  is  based  on 
theor\  whieh  indicates  that.^he  sehool  cannot  reach  its  fltill  potential  unless  the  school 
structure— the  way  administrators  and  teachers  arc  organized  to  do  their  work— -matches  the 
complexity  of  the  school's  instructional  program,  and  both  are  properly  suited  to  hie  school's 
environmeni. 

The  volume  is  organized  into  Tour  parts.  Pafl  I,  a  theoretical  section,  is  intended  to  give 
school  administrators  an  understanding  of  organi'/ations.  it  focuses  on  the  structure, 
programs,  goals,- processes,  and  environment  of  organizations.  The  interrelationships  aniong 
these  elements  and  tlieir  implications  for  the  various  levels  of  school  organization  (ciassroonu 
scS5^)l,  and  /^listViet)  are  (iiscussed.  ' 

Part  j!  is  a  research  section,  its  main  eoneern  is  *'What  is  known  about  school 
organizations  and  how  they  function."  Tho-  majority  of>the  relicarch  reported  comes  from  a 
3-year  study  of  school  organization  conducted  by  tli^nv.ronment  for  Teaching  Program, 
which  guthered  longitudinal  data  on  34  scho\)l  districts  and  188  elementary  schools.  The  ' 
disci^issian  focuses  on  liuch  areas  as  the  relationship  between  organizational  features  and 
instruction  ^it  the  three  levels  of  school  organization;  the  relationship  between  environment, 
organizational  structure,  and  educational  ctTecir^cness;  and  the  relationship  between  team 
organ ii^jition  and  teacher  morale.  This  discus^on  tindicates  the  possible  outcomes  to  be 
expected  when  Hie  theories  of  part  1  are  used  to  make  changes  and  solve  school  profilems. 

Pprt  111  is  an  aetion  or  strategy  section.  Its  purpose  is  to  introduce  administrators  to 
specific  techniques  that  can  be  used  in  identifying  and  solving  problems  or  making  desired 
changes.  \\  introduces  the  eoncept  of  organizational  development,  or  the  use  of  knowledge 
from  the  behavioral  sciences  to  bring  about  chang^^m'he'  major  emphasis,  however,  is  on  a 
fivcv.ctage,  survey-feedback  approach  which  helps  educators-  to  recognize  .school  problems  and 
e\a|uate  solutions.  These  stages  are:  \      *  ' 

1.  Inforniation  gathering  and  diagnosis— designing  anfl  conductii^g  a  survey  to  gather 
information  about  the^  organization,  its  structure,  environmeht,  and  program,  and  analyzing 

.  the  information  to  identify  or  pinpoint  organizational  trouble  spots;  ^ 

2.  Developing  an  organizational  approach  to  problem' solving— communicating  a 
structural  perspective  of  organizations  to  teachers  and  administrators; 

3  Feedback— communicating  to  participants  at  both  policy  and  peer  levels  the  results  of 
the  information-gathering  survey,  anci  using  the  organizational  problem-solving  model  to 
highlight  and  develop  consensus  on  possible  problem  areas; 

4.  Identifying  strategies  for  change— selecting  a  strategy  for  bringing  about  change  or 
developing  congruence  between  the  organisation's  structure  and  its  environment  or  program; 

5.  Eivaluation— assessing  the  effects  of  the  change  strategy. 

?i\n  IV  presents  case  studies  showing  how  this  approach  has  been  applied  in  schools.  , 
Concrete;  examples  of  the  organizational  change  process  and  its  results  illuminate  the  pitfalls 
and  the  opportunities  presented  by  an  approach  which  .combines  objective  information, 
organizational  theory,  and  a  highly  p;irtrcipatory  and  interactive  process  for  identifying  and 
solving  school  problems. 


SUBJECT  AKKA(S) 

The  subject  areas  are  ^evaluation .  school  .ulministratiiin 
and  orga nictation,  and  problem  solving 

INTKNDKI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIES 

The  volunie  is  intended  for  use  hv  school  administrators. 


The  survey-feedback  process  is  applicable  in  .small  or  large 
school  districts  or  individual  schools  at  both  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  levels.  The  manuahwill- also  be  of  use  in 
college  courses  for  the  preservice  training  of  teachers  and 
aclnlinistrators. 
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G()AI.(S)  OR  PURPOSK(S) 

The  school  administrators  using  this  manual  will  be  able 
to  bring  about  systematic  organizational  change  or 
improvement  in  their  schools  or  districts  based  on  a  sound 
grasp  of  relevant  theory  and  research  findings,  knowledge 
of  specific  survey-feedback  approacl)ps»  and  case  studies 
showing  how  this  approach  has  been  applied.  ^ 

PATTKSNS  OF  USE  •  ^ 

The  survey -feedback  structural  approach  requires  the 
school  or  district  to  establish  policy  and  peer  groups 
representing  all  those  potentially  affected  by  the  change 
process  (administrators^  teachers,  students,  parents,  and 
other  community  members). 

ASSKSSMEN  r  PROVISIONS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  approach  describe.d  in  this 
manual  \v*fn  be  detcrniiaed  by  the  degree  to  which  actuaf 
changes  in  school  organization  arc  made  and  fojjnd  to  be 
cost  elTective^  ' 

TIME  RKQUIRKMKNTS, 

rhc  time  required  for  this  product  will  vary  with  the 
seventy  of/'thc  problems  identified  and' the  commitment  of 
the  school  staff  to  the  effort  needed  to  solve  them. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  volume  is  self-contained.  Timv  and  other  costs 
required  to  make  full  use  of  it  depend  on  the  commitment 
an  individual  school  district  is  willing  to  make, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  knowledge  base  for  Desi^nhi^i  School  Orifanizaiions  is 
drjjiwn  from  several  years  of  research,  culminating  in  a 
longitudinal  study  carried  oyjt  in  188  schools  in  34  districts 
ii  6  counties.  Staff  members  of  thcsc^hools  have 
contributed  to  the  form/ition  of  bothflW  relevant  theory 
and  the  survey-feedback  approach.  Workshops  on*^ 
implementing  the.  approach  have  been  conducted  with 
groups  from  the  Association  of  California  School 
Administrators,  and  a  formal  affiliation  has  been  negJH(rfcd 
between  SCRDT  and^ACSA  providing  for  further  field 
testing,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination 
arrangements-  Feedback  from  previous  presentations  has 
indicated  that  the  ^approach  is  tran.sportable  and  replicablc. 
No  evidence  of  negative  effects  or  social  bias  in  the 
materials  has  emerged  from  the  workshops.  • 

Claims  ' 

Reactions  to  the  workshops  have  been  strongly  positive, 
f  eedback  from  the  various  contacts  'is  being  incorporated 
into  the  final  revision. 


Required  Items 


Research  Results,  and  Approaches  (text 
^oiuine) 

.Su^cv  feedback  instru merits 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENF 

Ouauflt>  Needed  Cost  per  Item  m 


I  or  more  per  school  or 
(Jistrici 

I  or  more  sets  pur  school 
or  district 


Dollars 


NoWnal 


Replacement  Rfite 
•     and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Not  dejermmed  Reusable 


Not  determined 


i|ie 


As  tised 


Nhi  det^^r mined 
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.  Teaching 
Statiford  University 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305 


Teyence  E.  Deal,  Research  and  Development,  Associate 
AVAILABILITY 

The  final  draft  of  Designing  School  Orgdnizations  is 
scheduled  for  conjpletion  in  November  1975. 
For  further  information,  please  write: 
DirectQr,  Publications  and  Dissemination 
Stanford  Center  ^r  Research  and  Development  in 

Teaching 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif,  94305 
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OFVELOPING  OPEN  EDUCATION 
IN  AMERICA 


Co/wnunijyund  school  amro/i/neiU  prerequisites  for 
open  learnin(f 


Developing  Open  Edueation  in  America  hjor  teachers,  prospective  teachers,  principals 
and  other  administrators,  and  parents.  It  is  not  intended  to  describe  the  appearance  or  the 
benefits  of  an  open  olassroom  or  to  give  directions  and  inspiration  for  the  task  of  creating  * 
one.  Rather,  it  is  intended  to  stimulate  thought  about  the  conditions  required  wjthin  a  school 
system  if  teachers  are  to  be  able  to  move  toward  openness. 

Substantial  and  lasting  change— affecting  many,  teachers  and  children,  not  just  a  few 
classrooms— calls  for  substantial,  long-term  help  for  teachers  from  others  in  the  school 
coninuinity.  This  need  is  amply  demonstrated  by  iHe  experience  of  the  open-education 
movement  in  England,  where  the  principal,  cucricu 
education,  and  relationships  with  parents  all  functi( 

interference  with— the  teacher  who  resolves  to'  change.  In  the  United  States,  wherever  open 
education  is  practiced  on  a  scfyie  broader  than  the  single  classroom,  one  also  finds  reliance 


um,  adviser  (or  resource  teacher),  teacher 
n  to  energize— or  at  least  to  minimize    -  " 


his  book  is  a  report  of  the  varied  ways  ui 
public  schools  have  provided  more  than 
I  change. 


on  one  or  more  of  these  **enablers"  for  teachprs.  T 
which  several  open-education  projects  in  American 
token  support  for  jeachers  as  they  strive  toward  re;i 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters:  Open  lEducation  in  America:  Native  or 
Tranj^plant?,  Proccjis  or  Model?,  A  Different-  Role  f{\r  the'  Principal,  Creating  the  Curriculum, 
A  New  Resource— The  Advisor,  The  Teacher  as  Learner,  Relationships  with  Parents^  and 
Evaluating^  Children's  Growth.  A  short  bibliography  of  references  And  curriculum  materials, 
and  questions  for  review-,  .discussion,  school  profiling,  or  problenv  solving,  are  included  iii  the 
appendixes. 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S) 
The  subject  area  is  open  education 

INTKNDED  uiSKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  intended ' users  *are  teachers,  prospective  teachers, 
principals  ,'.nd  lUhcr  administrators,  and  parent"!  who  are 
mterested  imexaniniing  the  open-education  en\jronment 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ' 

<. 

A  prototype  of  the  book  was  field  tested  with  a  group 
that  included  teachers,  parents,  resource  teachers,  student 
teachers,  a  teacher  center  director,  principals,  and  county 
office  personnel.  Revision^  were  made  based  on 
participants'  comments,  the  final  draft  was  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  leaders  in  open  education.  * 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  ^for  Educational  Research  andr' 

Development  ) 
1855  Folsom  St. 
Sam  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Kathleen  Devancy 

AVAILABILITY 

The  book  was  copyrighted  by  the.  Far  West  Laboratory 
in  1974.  It  is  durrently  available  for  $3,75.  Order  from: 
National  Association  for  the^  Education  of  Youn^^ 

Children 
Publications  Department 
1834  Connecticut  Ave-,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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A  SiHirivbook  oj  cilucdtiomil  adnihnstnition:  the  sul^ject 
anw  and  dhsvmmatum  polky  of  thcjcaduii* 
'  iif^^iniizations  and  tvsatrchvrs 


The  directory,  an  82-page  reference  tool,  was  compiled  to  help  educational  ^practitioners- 
and  researchers  locate  information  about  research  in  educalional  (nanageniefit.  The  fourth 
edition  lists  152  organizations  and  535  individuals.         ^  » 

The  section  on'  organizations  is  designed  to  guide  users  to  information  soiirces.  Each 
listing  indicates  the  organization's  policy  tor  supplying  information  on  request  and  its 
available  publications.  This  section  is  especially  useful  to  practitioners,  who  ^i\u  identify* 
sources  of  information  or  other  services  provided  by  the  organizations.  Unlike  previous  *  , 
editions  of  the  directory*  the  latest  excludes  profitmaking  organisations. 

The  second,  and  larger,  portion  of  the  directory  lists>'.subjec|  aVeas,  research  affiliations; 
and  publications  of  535  researchers  interested  in  various  aspects,  of  educational 
adniimstralion.  The  primary  purpose  of  the'  personnel  section  is|to  facilitate  communication 
among  researchers,  who  can  use  it  to  locate  others  doing  work  related  to  their  own,     ^  • 

Two  cross-referenced  subject  indexes  and  a  geographic  index  are  other  features  of  the 
directory.  Growth  and  change  in  the  field  of  educational  aianagement  jire  refiected^in  the 
subject  indexes.  For  instance,  the  number  of  entries, on  seqondiiry  schools  has  tripled  siilce 
publication  of  the  third  edition,  and  there  are  four  times  as  many  -en-tries  on  special 
education.  The  appearance  of  new  inde:)f  topics— women,  alternative  schools,  open  education,  ^ 
and  futurriuir^ reveals  shifting  interests  among  researchers. 


SriUKCT  <VRKA(S) 

Hie  subjCLt  area  iv  educational  management,  as  used  to 
define  the  scope  of  ilie  directory,  which  includes  all 
aspects  of  the  leadership,  adniinfstr«ition.  and  structure  of 
public  and  [iri\ate  educational  organizations  at  all  levels 
and  the ,  provision  of  tacihiies  (or  their  operation 

Specific  topics  receiving  particular  ,^ttention  include 
accountabilitv .  alternative  schools,  collective  negotiations, 
uommunitv.  schools,  computers,  educational  facilities, 
evaluation,  school  ffnance.  and  systems  approach 

INTKNOK!)  ISERS  AM)  BKNEKiriARIKS 

An\ one  -  administrator*  schtuil  public  relations  director, 
planner,  designer,  teacher,  and  researcher— involved  or 
mierested  m  educational  management  will  tind  the 
directoiv  a  uset'ul  rest)urce  Practitioners  wilj^ l)en(ifit 
jiarticularK  tTon\  the  information  on  specific  publications 
and  «other  information  rcst>urtcs  available  from 
t>rgam/ationN  Researchers  will  he  interested  m  identifving 
colle<ii:ues  in  tht»  personnel  sectUMi  wjio  are  doing  work 
related  to  their  own 

» 

(;(>AI.(S)  OR  Vt'RPOSKiS) 

Ihe  major  gwal^  arc  ( 1 )  To  guitlc' users  to  sources  of  , 
tnformatutn  on  educational  manageniv^i^t^  ^2)  to  faeilitatc 
communicatitin  among  researchers,  anti-  (^)  b\  nie<ins  of 
these  objectives,  to  contnbute  to  the  ovor.dl  improvtj^ment 
ol  rh<  pr.i^tKc  4^  anil  rvscarch  in  educational  man.iiicnicnl 
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.  Utvmatnw  exikruncmui  and  inkHtjoiml  sclufois' 

This  paper  describes  the  educational  moveniciit  toward  alternative  schools  and  suggests 
further  sources  of  information  concerning  this  change  iif  American  education.  Following  an 
analytical  comparison  of  opcH  and  traditional  schools,  the  author  discussas.sonie  of  the  most 
important  perJeived  problems  related  to  open  schools.  Problems  noted  are  financing,  staffing, 
difficult  .students  and  parents,  noise  levels  in  open  areas,  personal  .space,  attendance  and- 
advising,  and^r^^lntry  into  traditional  schools,  An  annotated  bibliography  includes  nof  only 
related  jxinted  material  but  aKso  a  list  of  organizations  'that  the  reader  may  find  helpful  m 
further  explorations  related  to  free  and  open  school.^  hiformation  is  provided  to  the  user 
concerning  the  availability  of  some  of  the  documc.nts  from  the  Julueational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  microfiche  collection. 


SIBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

Altcrnatjvc,  cxperimcntaK  <uul  traditional  schools, 
educational  change,  development,  and  problem.^;  and  open 
education. 

"This  paper  introduces  terminology,  gives  anal>trcal 
description  of  i^pen  v<^rsus  traditional  schools,  inchKling 
custodial  and  managerial  aspects,  social  ^atus  aLl  social 
relations,  indoctrination  and  value  formation,  and 


education;  discusses  common  problems  of  both  types 'of 
schools;  and  provides  an  annotated  bibliograpii"^', 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  bENEFICIAklES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  arc  school 
administrators  (kindcrj:artcn  through  adult  level),  parents  of 
schotilchiidrctt^and  kindergarten  through  adult-tcvcl 
teachers.  *  .  .  '  . 
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This  (iocuniLMit  proSLMits  n  doscriplioii  of  tftc  aciiviiios  conducted  in  developing  llie 
Consorlliini  of  Slate  Departments  of  Education  in  the  Appajachian  Region  and  the  rationale 
supporting  each  organizational  activity.  It  is, composed  of  three  major  sections;  (I) 
Preliminary  organizatk>nal  activities.  (2)  formal  orgnnizational  rlctivities.  and  (3) 
progcanmiatic  develop<nent  activities*  Appendixes  of  the  documc^it  ^*J>ntain  an  agreement'  of  * 
:nci>rporation  and  a  set-  of  (^onsiirtiimi  bylaws. 


SLBJKCT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Fhc  subject  oV  the  Consort uon  (tuulc  is  the  de'velopnicnt 
of  a.Xormal  org'ani/ation  of  State  departments  of  education. 

INTENDKI)  USERS  AND.  BENEFICIARIKS 

The  target  audience  of  the  Con.sornutn  (/«/!/<  * is  State 
department  of  education  offteials  concerned  with 
developing  cooperative  working  arrangements  with  other 
State  departments  of  education. 

GOAUS)  OR  FrRF()SK(S) 

The  purpONv;  of  the  (inulc  to  the  Dcvcloptnetit  of  a 
Rci^tottnl  CifUMfrtium  is  to  present  to  those  interested  ip 
developing  similar  Oigani/atn)ns  a  tested  pattern  of 
actiMties  tbund  to  be  useful  m  initiating  a  formal  interstate 
organization 

PATTERNS  OF  I  SE 

I  hc  suhfect  mattvr  ol  the  Oimu*rimtn  (mule  is 
stHiuenved  ui  such  a  manner  that  those  Lonsidering  the 
mituitu»n  uf  an  interstate  urg*ini/ation  ean  follow  step  bv 
step  the  aLtiMtics  prv»jcctcd  m  the  doeument,  beginning 
uith  those  aetiMties  designed  \o  establish  a  noed  for  the 
organization  iind  ending  \wth  tKttwties  designed  to  e^cdUittc 
the  total  process 


ASSESSNH  PROVISIONS 

No  provisions  have  been  i.nade  for  assessing  the  •  ' 
elTectiveness  of  the,  implementation  of  the  Consortiutn 
(iuidcu  '         »  .  ■ 

riME*REQUIREMENTS  •/ 

No  time  requirements  have  been  established  for  the 
implementation  of  the   Consortiutti  (Utidc,  *" 

INUM.EMENTATION 'PROCEDURES      v..^.  ^  : 

No  special  equip  mcnt»  facilities  J  services,  or    '  • 
organizaljlirMial  cWanges  arc  required* 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

No  adduional  materials,  equipment,  or  personnel  are  , 
required  for  implementation.  , 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  procedures  and  activ^ities  recommended  in  the  ihddc 
to  the  Development  of  o  Rc^^ional  Consortium  have  proven 
cffeclive  in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  multistate 
consortium  of  Stiite  departments  of  educatiopx  At  the  time 
Ihe  guiJe  v\as  written,  the  consortium  had  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  properly  evaluate  the  long-range 
effectiveness  of  either  the  activities  carrie^d  out  in 
developing  the  organiz*Uion  or  the  model  ch'arter  and 
bvlaws,. 
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AVAILABILITY 

Ti\e  tonsortium  Quidc  was  distributed  to  Jcejl  State 
department  qf  education  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  in  November  1973.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of 
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revise  or  republish  this  document. 
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Infomuuitm  tm  amm^viiwun  for  Ktiuly  abroad  for 


This  guide  I., 
term  sludy-abr  >u j 
the  program;  th.  hWv 
program,  oni  )U.  'iom- 
and  social  e\cr4'.jy,  r^**^ 
stud)  opporlunil  r 


for  those  interested  in  organizing  anth/or  participating  in  short- 
>  >^'.ams.  The  following  main  topics  are  related  in  detail:  The  nature  of 
.  \vli;nmg  administrative  approval  for  the  prbgranu  announcing  the  ^ 

•  ^e.rani  director;  the  ciunpus.  courses,  and  itinerary;  guide^d  tours; 
'^nd  sports.  Readymi^dc  study-abroad  programs  and  foreign 

•  ^     u.  Hemisphere  are  brielly  discussed. 


St  BJKC  T  AREA(S) 

This  guide  gives  practical  information  concerning 
arrangements  to  be  made, for  study  abru\id  by  groups  of 
high  school  and  college  student^^  under  the  superviMon  of 
individuals  who  lack  experience  in  the  travel  industry. 


INTENDEL^  USERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 


Although  intended  Ikirjhe  foreign  language  teaching 
profession,  this  guide  wi-l  be  of'^iid  to  anyone 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  short-term  studv- 
abroad  program. 
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Conn  decisions  u) J cviing  tvuching  and 
tracker  education  ^ 


Aftci  setting  out  some  statem<{nts^on  Ideologies  which  have  contributed  to  the  melting- 
pot  theory  of  ^clucation,  the  i^uthor  examines  vtjje  ratioilale^for  teacher-hcensmg  procedures 
and  thejnterpretation  of  title        which  gives'protection  from  discriminatory  practices  ^as  it 
affects  the  licensing  of  teijchers.  Recent  court  opinions  are  discussed  in  M:clation  to  the 
declared  need  for  a  principle  of  neutrality  in  respect  to  language,  .by  which  the  language  or 
dialect  of  any  sttfclent  should  not  he^d*8paraged  or  denied.  Examples  involvmg  Chinese- 
speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  students  are  cited/ The  Treaty  of^Guadalupe  Hidalgo  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  I ^?4J^  recognized  the  differences  . in  customs,  traditions,  and 
language  of  thtJ  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  uinth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
^provides  grounds  fo^  claiming  the. right  to  such  differences  by  all  U.S.  citizens. 
Court  cases  dealing  with  obscenity,  tht  study  of  comparative  religion.  Indian  educa^n.  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Amisii  comnuimry  are  extimined  in  this  context,  A  model  for  })repanng 
educational  perso^.nel  to  itssist  in  the  building  and  preservation  of  comnuinify  identity  is 
proposed  It  would  give  priniar\  consideration  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  individual  and  the 
developmfcnt  of  decent  and  humane  comnumities. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^  ,  , 

Teacher  licensing  procedures,  wourt  decisions  affecting 
teaching,  and'  teacher  education 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURfOSE(S) 

The. goals  of  this  product  are  to  outline  court  litigation 
and  other  legal  decisions  relative  to  teacher  selection,  « 
certification,  assessment,  and  admissions;  and  to  aid  in  the 
development  of" due-process  procedures  to  protect  the 
rights  of  pri^essionals,  studenl>;?"and  the  constituency  of 
schools  and  colleges. 


DEVELOrER/AUTHOR: 
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PARENTAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION  AND 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 


llisttvy,  model  proi^nwis,  ami  hencfitK  of 
parvntal  and  community  mvolvcfncnt 


^ 


This  examination\)f  parent  and  coninuinily  mvolvemenl  ni  elemenlafy  niul  secondary 
edii<;atii)n  is  in  two  parts  The  brief  first  section  considers  the  historical  aspects  and  identifies 
possible  kinds  of  involvement  and  the  benefits'  that  r(»ult.  as  well  as  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  ma)  be  eneountere/^K  The  second  section  is  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature, 
including,  the  following  topics:  Community  involve^nent.  with  subsections  on  the  principles  of 
community  involvement,  sbhool  constituencv  organizations,  approaches  to  community 
involvement,  and  coihmunit)  education.  Iiighej:  education  invcrlvement.  with  subsections  on 
comnuiititv  colleges,  universities,  teacher  centers,  and  the  preparation  tor  and 
•pri)fessionali/?itu)n  ofVommunitv  education,  and  parent  tnvolvement.  with  subsections  on  the 
levels'  of  such  involvement,  a  model,  parental  participauon  and  attitudes,  cultural  identity  and 
self-ifoncept,  academic  gains,  desegregation,  and  guides  for  implcmentajion.  * 


SMUKCT  ARKA(S)  -      ^  ^  7 

1  he  histi>r\  i>f  pitrcntal  and  ^-'tiiumunitv  invi>!vcmcnt. 
n\»t^ahlc  priigraniN.  and  benefits  nt  such  prDgranis  arc  the  ,  ^ 
subject  of  this  publication  ^ 

>  • 
INTKNDKI)  USERS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  collegiate  and 
local-  and  Stale-agfcncy  personnel,  las  groups,  and  bi>ards  of 
educ«ition 


GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

This  monograph  pi^vides  a  needeii  tnf9rn>ation  base  on 
the  subject  of  parental  and  c»MiTmunit>  involvement  in 
education  and  teacher  education.  »Hi^hlights  of  projiranis 
are  not*''d.  * 
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Qisc  histories  of  stialeni  rights  to  freedom  oj 
expression,  seareh  and  seizure,  dr^*ss,  inrnsii^n 
i\l  priYiic\\  and  disciphne 
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After  a  prefnce  in  which  Judge  Robert  Lniidry  cites  the  importance  of  the  Gnult  : 
decision,  the  paper  summarizes  the  rights  of  students  in  elementary  -xnd  secondary  schools. 
This  IS  presented  through  cnse  histories.  The  decisions  are  grouped  into  the  categories  of 
freedom  of  expression,  search  and  seizure,  dress  and  grooming,  invasion  of  privacy,  and 
disciphne.  The  rights  of  students  in  programs  of  teacher  education  are  then  discussed  in  10 
pans:  The  right  of  petition;  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal"  protection;  the  rights  of 
speech  and'pri-'ss,  the  right  of  freedom  of  religion:  the  rights  of  person,  property,  and 
privacy,  the  right  to  dissent;  the  right  against  self-incrimination;  and  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
^ur>  of  pee/s.  The  final  section  presents  a  bill  of  rights  for  future  teachers.  Student  teachers* 
and  interiA*  rights  are  elaborations  and  extensions  of  the  previous  analysis  on  the  rights  of 
children  and  vouth  in  lower  schools. 


'     /  / 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ♦ 

This  document  summarizes  the  legal  rights  of  studeijts  jn 
lovver  schools  and  in  teacher  education  programs  as 
interpreted  in  the  courts.  r 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

the  intended  users  of  this  document  are  students, 
•  particularly  teacher  education  students-;  public  school 


teachers  and  administrators,  teacher  educators;  and  those 
concerned  with  the  legal  rights  of  the  profession. 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  document  are  to  inform  thc'^user  of  the 
legal  facts  regarding  student  rights  in  elementary  and 
secoTulary  schools,  and  to  establish  guidelines  for  rights  of 
.  student  ttf!ichers  at  a  time  when  legal  issues  in  the  teaching 
profession  Tire  being  debated. 
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PLAYGROUND  FACILITIES  AND 
EQUIPMtNT 


A  report  on  implicaiioni^o}'  major  research 
Jhulm^^s  on  plaviiround  facilities  and 
equifyment 


This  32-pifgo  report  is  a  digest  of  research  findings  on  playground  facilities  and 
equipment.  Written  in  a  concise^  readable  style,  the  report  analyzes  the  tifost  important 
trends  in  thiv\topic  and  points  out  the  practical  implications  of  major  research  findings. 

^  The  paper  reports  on  c(i>ntemporary  thinking  about  play  as  a  learning^experiencc, 
playground  equipment  designeil  to  induce  spe.  ific  types  of  learning,  and  development  of  new  , 
design  criteria. 

Vjie  major  purpose  of  the 'report  is  to  illustr;]tc  the  theories  of  play  as  a  learniag 
experience  ami  the  theories  of^equipment  design,  and  to  show  practical  steps  for  planning  ' 
playgrounds  that  provide  the  desired  learning  experiences.  A  major  section  explains  the  ^ 
planning  process,  including  concern  for  the  needs  of  children,  parents,  and  the  community, 
financial  considerations,  and  equipment  suggestions.  Examples  of  innovative  playgrounds  are 
given,  and  playgrounds  for  the  handicapped  are  discussed.  A  55-item  selective,  bibliography  isi 
included 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Plavground  facilities  and  equipment  are.  discussed  in  their 

relatronship  to  the  concept  that  children  learn  from  play 

and  that  what  thev  learn  is  affected  by  pla>groCind  design 

and' equipment  quality.  Theories  of  equipment  design  and 

piannuig  of  playgrounds  are  treated  in  this  context, 
>- 

INTENDED  I'SERS  AND  BENEEICIARIES 

The  report  was  written  priniarilj  for  school  principals 
(not  limited  to  elementary  level)  and  sccondariK  for  an> 


school  personnel  or  other  individuals  interested  in  the 
topic  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Clearingh'ousc.  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principal^  published  the  report  as  part  of^.a  School 
Leadership  Digest  series,  / 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

The  goals  of  ihis  report  arc  to  pr-oduce  a  readable  digest 
of  the  practical  implications  of  research  literature,  on 
playground  facilities  and  equipment  and  to  enhance  the 
coninuMiication  of  research  findings  to  school  principals,  ' 
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,1  catalog  of  training  products  with  d  nscr-'s 
guide  to  product  review  and  selection 


I  he  Sourcebook  of  Tnunmg  Products  in  Instructional  Placing  and  Management  was 
cicvelopcil  to  increase  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  school  personnel  in  the  area' 
of  instructional  f  fanning  and  .managemenf.  Its  purpose  isMo  increase  1;iwareness  of  the  kinds 
of  products  that  are  available  for  providing  training  in  instructional  planning  and 
niaruigeiiient,  and  to  provide  sufficient  inforniat^Mi  about  these  products  tS^  permit  a 
preliniinar)  screening  in  the  proces^s  of  planning  for  training. 

The  hook  has  three  major  sections.  The  fiVstvseetion'  surveys  instructional  planning  and 
management  and  includes  some  guidelines- for  reviewing  and  selecting  mateVials  to  train 
personnel  in  this  area  of  staff  develo[)ment.  The  second  section  contains  descriptions  of  15 
program  packages  that  can  be  implemented  in  a  school  district  to  meet  specific  needs  for 
triRning'in  instructional  planning  and  management.  Many  of  these  packages  may  also  be  used 
in  college  or  university  courses.  The  descriptions  are  generally  three  or  four  pages  long  anil 
vontain  6n(xigh  information  to  allow  most  users  to  dogide  whether  \o  preview 'the  program 
package  itself.  I'he  thiwl  major  scctioi*  is, an  anjiotated  list  of  27  Kupplc^ientary  trainings 
resource.s<»that  can  be  useful  in  complementing  a  training  program  in  in.structional  planning 
and  nymagemcnt. 

A  product  description  ^was  included  jn  the  Sourcebook  if  the^^roduet  met  all  the 
ft)llo\ving  five  criteria.  ( I )  Fhe  product  was  intended  to  providcvor  .support  training  activities, 
(2)  tKe  training  was  designated  for  middle-^ianagement  school  p^^vsonncl  at  the  preschool, 
elemcntar\,  or  secondary  level,  (3)  the  training  was  in  the  content  area  of  instructional 
planning  and  management,  (4)  tire  completed  product  would  be  available  for  use  b>;  January 
M>75,  and  (5)  the  product  had  been  ma^lc  available  within  the  last  ^  years,  I'hc  42  products 
that  met  these  criteria  were  selected  from  a  pool  of  132  products. 
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SUUEn  ARKA(S) 

Subject  «ireas  are  instrucfional  planning  and  numagemcnt. 
that  are<i  ^of  educational  administration  concerned  \vith 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  chifdren,  This^area 
ma\  be  further  defined  a^  invoUiug  the  establishment  i)f 
instructional  pri)gram  j)urposes,  the  design  and 
im[)lementation  Of  programs,  and  the  evaluation  of  ^ 
Jnstructronal  pur|)oses 

[NTENDKI)  rSKRS  AND  BKNKKICIARIKS  •  ; 

The  SournbiH^k  was  designed  (or  all  perstjnnci  v,ho  ma> 
have  a  stake  in  the  selection  and  touduct  of  in  strut  tK>nal 
planning  and^  management  tr«uning  activities  -  teachers, 
department  hvaiis,  principals,  curriculum  specialists, 
jssistaTit  supcrintcndent>s,  or  superintendents  at  preschiu)!, 
clementar\?  and  secondarv  school  levels 

(;()AI,(S)  OR  IH  RPOSKiS) 

,  I  he  goal  of  the  SoufCT^^n^ik  is  ti)  provide  schiud  pcijple 
Hith  efficient  and  effcctivc-^Vnformation  on  Jvailahlc  training 
'products  It  is  intended  as  a  tOi)l  to  incfcase  awareness  <mJ 
understanding  of  new  pri)ducts  fi^r  lr»dning  persiinnel  in 
program  goal  setting,  planning  devcli)pment.  and  evaluation 


11 


l^VrrKRNS  OF  USF 

The  Sourcebook  is  an  aid  to  instructional  planning,  and 
^the  particular  vva)  in  which  it  is  uscM  depends  on  the 
immediate  needs  of  those  who  consult  it. 

MATKRIALS  AND  EQUjI'MENT 

.  The  Sourcebook  costs  S3, 95. 

ASSURANCES  ANDj^^LAFMS 

A  review  form  of  the  Sourcebook  containing  15  program.<i 
and  23  resource  descriptions  was  produced  in  August  1974. 
Ttie  book  was  sent  to  the  individual  or  organization 
responsible  for  the  development  and/or  distributii>n  of  e^ich 
of  the  15  progran\s. described,  wfth  a  request  that  the 
description  be  reviewed  for  aceuracv^  The  entire  book  was 
also  .sent  for  review  to  three  people  judged  ^  be 
particularly  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  and 
perspectives  of  educational  management  and  to  two 
specialists  in  educational  informalion  dissemination  and 
utilisation.  All  of  the  reviewers  e\prc\sscn.l  theobelief  that 
there  is  a  real  need  »for  a  product  like  the  SouUebook. 
None  thought  that  the  criteria  uscil  in  the  selection  of 
pi^iKlucts  for  description  limited  the  extent  to  which  the 
bijok  coulil  be  useful  in  meeting  the-nceds  of  schi)ol  staff. 
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All  generalK  agreed  thai  the  book  fulfilled  its  funetion  as 
an  information  resource  tool,  that  it  compared  favorablv 
with  othe/  tivailabic  mformation Resources,  »u;td  that  it  was 
,.not  redundaVu  with  existing  information  docunRMH^s.  I  heir 
.comments  intlicate  the  ^ounchook'\>*  transportable,  its  use 
tloes  not  require  the  presence  or  assistance  of  the 
developer 

An  examination  of  the  Sininclnfok  does  not  reveal  any 
form  of  si>cial  b^as.  uicluding  ethnic  and  sexual 
stereotvping 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development. 
1855  Folsom  St/  , 
San  Francisco,  Cafif.  94103  ] 

Nancy  McCutchan 
Rita  Fernandez 
Jean  Coleman 

AVAILABIMTY 

The  Sourcebook  is  copyrighted  1975  by  the  Far  .West 
Laboratory  for  lEducational  Research  and  Development  It 
is  currently  available  from  the  developer: 

Far  West  Laboratory  fdr  Educational  Research  and 
Development 

1855  Folsom  St.  '      '  >  , 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103  ^  • 
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Conn  aisca  ami  ilccisions  coi'tceniii'i);  i  tiidcnl 
l>iihliiuitioin  ttiiJ  iiiuk'r);r<>iind  iicwsixipeiy 


The  purpiKse  of  tliis^^rnonograpli  is  fa  acquaint*  journalism  teachers,  faculty  advisers  to 
student  newspapers,  administrators,  and  students  with  the  >court  eases  and  decisions  wiiich 
h'ave  been  made  concerning  student  publications  and  underground  nevs^spapers.  The  chapters 
ni  the  book  include  "Studeijts'  Rights:  Background,'*  which  discusses  tip  impact  of  the  first 
amendjnent  onf  the  student  press  and  stresses  the  importance^  of  fr6e  expression  for  ,high 
school  students;  "Students'  Rights.  Development,"  whiel^  ex»miines  the  effect  of  the  "J'inker" 
decision  in  establishing  at' which  pAint  the  studervt^expr(j;>}rion  may  be  civttailed  if  school 
officials  forecast  a  disruption  of  educational  activities;  "Students'  Rights:  ParticuIaV 
Circumstances/*  which  presents 'cases  exploring  student^'  rights  of  expression  on  and  off 
campus  grounds,  ''Students'  Rights:  Administrative  Regyiatiorts  Allowed  by  Courts,*'  whiqh 
considers  the  powers  of  school  administrators  Jn  dealing  with  student  expression  and  cites 
several  cases  in  which  the  courts  upheld  the  admin'^trators,  and  "Students'.  Rights.  Additional 
Matters,"  which  discu.sses  cases  j:oncerned  with  the  advertising  and  sales  of  stuc^ent  ^ 
publicatu)ns,  the  reinstatement  oF  students  following  litigation,  and  the  stilUuridctlnod  role  of 
the  publica.tions  adviser. 


SUBJFXT  ARKA(S)  ^  \, 

,  Journalisnv,  freedom  of  speech,  court  'itigation,  student 
rights,  student  piiblieations,  censorship,  school  pyblications, 
school  newspapers,  secondary  education,  due  process,  and 
administrator  role  *  ' 

INTENDKD  USKRS  AND  BK.VKFICIARIE.S 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  secoiuiArv  school 
teaqhcrs^  and  college  professors  ».if  journalism. 


\ 


DEVELOP£R/AUtHOR: 

^IC  Clearinghouse 
.  805  W,  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Urbafia/IIL  61801 

AVAILABILITY 


r 


\ 


^Order>No,  feD  096  691,  $1.75 
(postage),  $4,43  (hardhcopy),  ad< 


(microfiche'),  add  $0,26 
add  $0.76  (postage).  Order 

from: 

'ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190  -  ^  ^ 

Arlington,  Va.  22210  " 

Copies  are  also  available  at  a  cost  of  $3.95  for 
nonmembers  and  $2.95  for  members  from  the  developer. 
JEA  Publications 
912  Market  St,. 

CaCrosse,  Wis:  54601  *  ' 
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YLAf^  HOUrjO  SCHOOL  S 


/'  V       /\ircnt.  teacher,  an(l"t(L\iknrr  (jiu\s(u))is  an(l  / 
(ins\\vn  on  the  topic  of  yearo'Oinnl  Si*hool 

,<  .  .  •  ^ 

This  48-pagc  report  is  i\  digcs/of  research  findings  on  year-round  s>'hol)ls.  Written  in  a 
concise,,  readable \tyle,  the  report  analyzes  the  most  iniporxant  trends  in  year-round  schools 
and  points  out  the  practical  ii1Tfj)ications  of  major  /eseatch  findings. 

The  'paper  revies^s  literature  dealing  with  the  adf^antagbs  and  disadv;yitages  of  year-round 
schools,  it  .examines  .sonic  of  the  criteriaMieveloped  by  authorities  to  help  school  systems  • 
deterniHie  whether  year-round  plans  are  feasible  in  their  particular  cases.  Plans  in  tiperation 

surveyed,  and  vsaysjn  which  school  districts  may  ekplain  the  plans  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  taxpayers  are  considered. 

The  major  purpose, of  the  report  is  toWeview  some  frequently  raised  questions,  issues, 
and  suggested  solutions.  Chapj^rs  deal  with  the  question  of  economics  (Is  money  saved?)  and 
the  question  of  c|ualitv  (Is  education  improved?).  Other  sections  include  planning  the 
^progran;  after  assessing  ihe  needs  and  selling  the  prji^gram  by  ol)taimny  the  invirlvement  of 
the  ciMnmunity  and  the  commitment  of  staff  and  students.. OperationJil  plans— where  they  are 
and  iiow  the\  are  doing— are  surveyed.  A  76-item  bibliography  is  includtid. 


SIIB.IF.CT  ARKAjl.S)  .  ^  ^         -  • 

The  year-rounO  scht)ol  concejVl  includes  a  number  of 
school  calendar  plans  varying  the  time  that  students  spend 
m  school  during  a  year.  Trimester,  quarter,  and  quinniester 
plans,  as  v^ell  as  continuous  scl^ool-year  plans  (including 
multiple  trials  and  flexible  all-ye^r  jjj^ins)  are  discussed, 

INTENDED  ifjSfcRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Mhe  report  \vas  writt-en  primarily, for  school  principals 
(not  limited  to  elementary  ICia^cI)  and  secondarijy  for  iwy 


'school  personnel  or  other  individuals  interested  in  the 
J  topic/Through*  a  cflbperative  arrangement  with  the 
/:  clearinghouse,  the  National  AsJiOciation  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  published  the  report  as  part  of  a  school 
leadership  digest  series. 
^  .  •  \ 

C,OAL{Ji)  OR  PURPOSE(v^) 

*"The  major  goals  are  to  produce  a  readable  digest  of  the 
*    practical  implications  of  research  literature  on  j^ear'- round 
schools  and  to  enhance  the  communication  of  research 
findings  to  school  principals^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Management 
^  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Orcg.  97403^  '  •  • 


Djee-^chofieldr  A  u  thor 

/».        •  . 

.  4VAILAIILITY  v 

'  ?  Order  W\EE|  094  447,  $0.75  (microfichij).  $1.95 
(paper),  acicl.  $d!l8  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  1.90    \  , 
Arlington,  Va.  22210 

Copies  are  available  for  $2.50  per  copy  or  as  part  of  a 
series  of  13  reports  on  different  topics  (series,  price;  $24 
plus  pottage).  Addreis  requests  to; 

National  i\i^K|fia|ion  of  Elepnentary  School  Principals 

180rNwrth'M6ore  St.  j      .  V 

Arlington,  Va/ 22^09 
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IWm  liffNJAMIX 
The  UinveiMi\  of  Michigan 
*:^Ann  AVluti. Michigan  ^ 
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The  liohl  »»|  guulaiitc  aiul^  couibohiig  uuoIvcn  working  wilh 
UKh\nhuK  anJ  groups^  in  ;!  variol>  (»t  NCltuigV  lt>  riclp  ihenr  to 
nnilorsiand  more  lulK  ilieil  human  potenvjal  anJ'io  ihc  \hb 
cknowlodgo  l«j  roach  a  higlior  level  nl  sell  lultil!nieiu  anJ  h'eu>nfe 
eouiributing  nieinbers:  o|^\ocieiy  The  major  goal  of  those  \^(v>TKing  in 
the  field  i-s  lo  pronmie  m  Individuals  the  underslandnig  and  skills 
'  ceqiiired  lor  selt«awareness.  dei.isionniaking  and  prohlem  solving,  and 
nuking  consiuiciive  plans^ind  decision>. 
.  Indixidual  ci>nnseh!ig  lA  sptnilial  loadeis.  paienh.  physicians/ 
rcspocled  ct>lleagues.  jnd  hR'nd^^has  cKisicd  lor  ccniniics.  llowever. 
guidance  and  cimnschug  Kegau  loimalK  as  a  lield'in  the  earl\ 
?.0[\\  ceniui>.  gTtJwfng  out  of  the  need  lo  help  people  make 
appropriate  occupatitMial  choices.  Smce  that  tnne,  the  field  has  * 
broadened  io  include  assistance  lo  individuals  in  all;ispects  ofihcrr 
lives.  In  rei.eni  >ears  the  Held  has  given  increa'scd  attention  to  career 
developn)eni  and  hie  planning.  Over         instit^itions  of  lii'glier 
ed!iMii«>TT  !i'>\\  ntfer  gr.iduafc,  naming  iii  lounVliiig  and  gmdaiuc. 
which  lus  prmluced  numsolors  f  uwul  in  int>st  sei.uiidar\  SLhouKand 
Ctilleges.  \Mth  growing  immbei^ uimd  at  tITc  clemenlar\  le\cl. 
.  Ihe  KMuarkaMc  growtli     the  ticid  o\  guulaiuc  and  i.ouiischng  is 
due  !o  a  number  ut  ta^tms.  lu^Iivativc  ul  ihc  \astl\  changed  natuic 
o\  M»ciet\  tisclt^  the  ^iwinkl  aiul  aii\ict\  toimd  ni  Joutcmpoiarv 
souel\    can  '>e    altianitod.  tn    l.uiuis    su^fi    av  'stimulus 
(»\erroad  nitoinuiiitn   bnmbaUhnL^   us  Iriun.'  all  sulcs/  v.ieaiutg^ 
nnllimtcd  Jmucs  aiiil  im  itnlit?'-  pcisnns  mowugaud  duUmg.  These 
KktiiiN  h.i\c  uuitiibulcd  to  the  ^uuuii  bafiici  <i|   cpaialiou  auJ  ^ 
is(ila!iim  ui  s»J4.ict\  .Ihc  (.Iiaugum  ualiue  vii.s*\ici\  w»)iks  lu  tlic 
delrureni  oT  waim  hiunaii  iclationships,  I  heiclJve.  a  major  I*kus  (»| 
ctuinselmg  eU'ntN  has  been  on  enhancinii  human  rciatiimships  so 
Hut   persons  coiumunicafc  ini>ic  c!lecii\el\   ou  ail  levels  ol  ^ 
inlorrkU.Mi  In  this  Cfufn^nmouL  iiuli\i"luals  iK^cd  support  and  tools 
io  deal  wiOi  siic^'.es  mherent  m  the  s(vkM\  so  that  tlie\  can  cope 
.wuh  and  lunuioi'i  in-soae!^\,  laiho}  ijian  bomg  debilUated  bv  llu: 
h>Kes  ; 

Alsti  ^>^w\s,  is  L-\pciKMKing  ihc  ^oua!  and  politici^einemeiKC  ol 
newl\  drhncd  inleresi  gn>ups,  ^udi  as  women,  ininonnes.  oldei 
jK'rson,,  ai'il  handicapped.'  who  aLC  a^sumlIle  new   roles  and 
resptiusibihncs  I  IkV^  ^ul^vu^!a|^  uccd  to  Kmiu  new  skills  ui  order 
deal  ippjopnaich  wuh  tlk-^tiew  oppojiumiics  available  lo  them 
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Becau:>e    the   environment    and    the   individual   within  the 
environment  are, part  ol  a  dvnamic  unit  that  ii>  always  cliangiiig, 

'individuals  must  continually  revig^v^ 'roMse,  or  renew  their  goals» 
Consequentlv.  new  skills  are  neeiled  establish  life  eawer  plans  and 
goals.  o\ciLH>ine  okiacles  towan*  aclir^ing,thcse  goals,  and  adapt  to 
ineytilble  change,  ihese  are  ^)nce;ns  that  lormal  education  has  not 
traditionally •  dealt  w«;ii.  '  However,  schools  aie  mcieasmgly 
lecogni/ing  the  ne.d  to  priVide  students  not  only  with  lomial 

♦  acadeinic  education,  but  also  with  the  skills  needed io  cope  with  (he 
many  rolci  pla>ed  oul  m  adult  hie  as  cid/en.  parent,  employee. 

ipuisuer  ol  leisure  time,  spouse,  and  Coworker. 

lk»caiiso  i)f  these  present  concerib.  tli^  counseling  profession  is 
Lontuuialb  examining  and  ^lesearching  Us  ellorts  to  provide 
-  uuliMduals  with  Iftlplul  and- giowtb-pioducmg  skills.  The  'tiei^d 
towards  ac^^ountabilit)  m  couiiselmg.  exemplified  in  tbe  empluiiiis  o\\ 
competeik) -based  p;i>graius  mcorpoiating  systematic  evaluation  ol  - 
»>ut*.o'mes  and  tiuantillable  e\aluation  measures  ol  skills  attainment, 
has  had' great  unpad  on  the  profession.  Tor  exnmple.  researchers  are 
incieasiugb  assessing  (he  ellectt\eness  ol  various  kmds  (rt  counselor 
.  iuteivcutious  mdiMdiial,  group,  peei.  s\stem.  These  appri>aches  are 
tesi(/d  in  light  oLgiowuig  Humbers  of  theories  and  niethodj>  m 
uumsehng  beha\ioi  modillLatiou.  tiansactional  analysis,  gcstalt' 
thciap\.1)U)feedb«».k.  and  groiip  theiap>.  The  lelationship  between 
spe\.ilu  Liuuiselor  practice  and  sludent/client  (Uitcomes  lus  beciune 
as  inipi>rtant  a^  the  different  proccj^ses  involved.  Other  studies 
undcf^vay  ^deal  with  determining  the  elTicacy  of  alternate  modes  ol 
.  v.imuseliug.  e\ph)ring  ddlereniial  Klalfing,  peei  counselors,  and  ' 
Ci»mputeri/cd  counseling  programs. 

,  likic.iMugl) .  *.omiseli>r  education  institutions  aie  geaiing  up  then 
•^rogiams^  to  fesptm<l^  to  these  new  demands,  The  traduioih*! 
piogiatns  that  lia\e  focused  oih  training  the .  c^umselor  m  the 
\»ne-(o-one  counselor 'l hen t  relationship  have  been  bioadeiieil  to 
luwludc  Lounseloi  training  in  other  kinds  skdK.  siiclu  as 
uKiuporatiiig  skill  (r.iining  ni  needs  assessment,  wiiimg  bellavioial 
.  objei  lives,  and  utili/ing  measuiemenl  te.clinupies.  I  his  tiend  towani 
niiiie  empirical  anabsis  is  lelleded  in  dilleieni  areas,  sucli  .)s  career  1 
ile\elopmeiit  m  which  .studies  M  adolcsvcnl  development  aie 
uuder,wa\  with  the  puipo^e  ol  .isscsMug  the  impau  ol  vaiious  lactois  ■ 
alk^cting  the  mdividuafs  caieci  decisions. 

Needed  research 

'In  counseling  pisi  .is  m  the  laiyei  luld  ol  edikati<»a.  wheie 
icscaicliilocuses  on.lcarluni:,  some  problems  leiiiain  uniosoKed  I  oi 
evimple.  what  is  theM^ptimum  mtoinuxturc  o|  various  pr.kticcs'to 
r<>ach  a  given  bvhavioi.il  outcome  use  o|  individual  vs.  "group 
appioaches, .  use  i»t  outreach  and  supp.ut  peisonuel.  lU  u^e'  ol 
laultuikMu  Icaihiiig  rc»wUK^.%'  lluw  vai»  iIksc  be  wombmcd  .(t* 
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.kc«tnj{)lt>it  tiuMiiiutii  Icauanvii  auJ  ^unMh'  NMuU  is  Mic.bcst  \va<  v>t 

aiul  icvKiKc's  aic  available  1*»  lliciu'  \Mial  luoUuKh  oi  appnuchc^ 
.are  twosi  ottavtt\o  ui^  woik  \Mtli  vliltoiout  piipulaiiim 
)iioup\  niiiiituUcs.  iitttulkappcil.  Jui^  ahuso:s.  etc'  Whut,  ts  the 
up(iiiiiVn  ieit^tli  oi  ticaliueut'  (  aa  ut«>si  ^lietit  ueoiU  be  nKt«tlUi>ii^ii 
sIvMt  teuii  theiapN.  in  vteuuuuialtou  ol  treatiueitt  time  an 
lUUitUvo  ilociMoit  iiMile  h\  llie  ^uutheKu^  K  Jitteieuiiaieil  stauiui: 
elU\tiU  .'  I  hese  aie  vimc  M  llie  hMks  lliat  v\ilbattecl  llie  aileij\UK> 
ot  v«'UUseior  sUa(e^!tos  lu  ta>.ilUaUhj4  bebaMi>i^liauLic. 

(  uuiiseli^is  aie  lav.eil  uUh  avkblioual  pu>bK'tiis  la  c«>avhklia^ 
lolliivutp  nUuIu's  ill  peis**as  wUa  have  beea  iitv'uUeil  la  \aiu>as 
asNt.staiuo  piot;iaiit>.  (  heats'  teeJback  ab<)ttt  change  oi  anpruveuient 
attei  clapseil  Uuie  i>  aapiHtaat  i^*  laithet  leseauh  ettoits.  -^aue 
Miinc  eMikiKO  e\i\ls  !»•  saiii»est  a  high  late  i»t  regiosMi»a  t*»  piau 
behavi.MN.  \  uui{it\  pioliitia^i»e>aUs  hoiii  Uu'  icseauh  pr*'ce>N  itsell 
la\eNti;ja<»»ts  oac»Hia(ci  vhUKulr>  la  t»btauaa^  loseauh  samples  o| 
ailei|uatc  sue  aaJ  a*  ^leve|o[img  appiopiiale  stadstual  techaupies  to 
deal  wail  stuh  siaail  Naaiples.  Maa\  gumps  arc  leUktaat  U»becoaie' 
leseauli  subK\ls,  aial  lhu\e  vvh*»  aie  vvilhiai  *»nea  iii\<  bi.a^eil  lesuUs 
bevatise  ot  Uie  psVcholuiiual  elk\ts  aiheient  at  the  ka«>vvleJge  ot 
boiai;  a  icstMuh  %ub|ecf.   ^«  ^  " 

Nit  coiitpbiitions  to  field 

PruihKls  devehiped  uiulei  (he  spuasoiship  i>t  the  Nataauil 
htstaate  Ulucatioa  lepiescal  ait  attempt  to  lespi'iul  ihiectU  tii, 
sunte  ot  those  useaivh  tteials  aiul  prav.titioaer  aeeds.*l,\ea  thiUigh 
tutitimaiioii^  eMsiN.  ^ouasehMs  have  ihllkahv  la  acqatuag  the  nuM 
^.itniproheastNo.  lelevaat.  aiul  up  to-vLae  ie>ouues.  I  he  matia  thiust, , 
at  the  I  liiuaf^^aal  Resoaue^  hiUHiaatum  (Vulei  (  oaiisehag  aad 
JVrMMiaci  Sorw*.cs  latiaiu.itum  (eatoi  (IRK /(APS)  has  been  to 
cimIcscc  the  most  ccai^ia  aili>riaatata  aad  lONouieVs  mtv)  a  toirn 
clirovtiv  aeassM'  ami  usable  by  vaiious  gmiips.  Oae  impiuiant 


taiktaai  in  ti»  aleatitv  ijeeJs  at^J  piiiblenis  that  have  tuit  yn  boon 
Jeafh  ilelaiOil  b\  (he  prvdessioa.  t.)  u>lle\t  aiul  aiul>/c  rolcN.int 
'lahamatiou.  aiul  thus  attempt  to  aul  the  pioicssioii  m  dcNchiping 
programs  and  pUHhiets  [o  icspoiul  to  those  needs.  » 

^50\eral  publications  of  the  Center  address  (he  broad  scopcof  the 
hteiature.  Tor  example,  /m/^/i^  maga/me  was  designed  for  this 
[)urpi»sc\  In  LoliMlul,  readable  I  or  mat,  <.i»unseU»rs  hj.\e  aeeess  li>  the 
au>st  <.ur refit  developinenls  m  the  I'leld.  l  or  an  extt^iisivo 
hihliogiapliu  ^.idleauMK  Svtinhlii^hts  nidexes  URIC  dotumenls  and 
otiiei  lesouice.s  to  pu»\iile  readers  with  vjrgaai/cd  and  leadils  usable 
seauhes  iM  tin;  htotature*  Otheil publkattons  inJifde  presentatfons 
b\  aali.oaall>  tecogm/ed  expeitVvin  the  field  on  topics  of  major 
coiueia.  siivh  as  .1//  l\pintiuntimi  Apprmuh  /<»  CtHifisvlui^ii,  and 
mateiials  on  ti^p^s  ihie<.ted  tow  aul  piav.litioner  needs,  such  as  the 
/h'/utUifr  Mtnliju^nii^ii  Ifoiullhhtf^  for  ifvlphiii  Projissiotiah.,  \n 
ailditioiu  j)ubh<.atUMis  have  iiu  laded  mfoimation  on  atcountabilitN 
la  tik'  protesMiau  NtrategieN  lor  s\stem  development.  iHloimati.ni  o.i 
hiiitig  practices*  ((\|U'  ol  porsvumel-  and  appiiipnatc  n^les).  and 
e\aUiatii»a  ptikcdurcs  lor  pridoNsioaals  and  paraprofessiimals.  The 
coa^eia  toi  assisting  pervtas  to  implemeiil.  adiipt,  and  adapt  new 
approatho  and  practkcs  has  led  tii  the  pri)diictlon  of  a  new 
nuHiograph  series  designed  prinidc  users  with  the  knowledge  and 
s*kills  necessai}  for  siiecessliil  implementation  of  those  new 
approaches.  These  publications  will  be  available  earlv  in  h)7(>. 

hi  the  tutuie.  I,RI(7CAI\S  will  contimie  to  mainlain  and  develop 
a  aetWiiik  ti)  ideatit's  emerging  needs  and  coikcrns  id^  paktitioners, 
tvhuati  rs,  and  lese^^rchcrs  m.  helping  profcsMons.  This  '\early 
warahtg  svsteui''  is  uU'l'ul  Ivu  deteuniiiing  the  dueetitju  of  rescaidi 
m  '  rdot  Jexehip  and  produce  niateiials  and  lesviurces  which  go 
bevoiul  the  ^clutlarl>  vtr  iidi)rinati\e  io  be  dlre^tj[^\  \isable  and  uselul. 
Ao/t  .  1he  reader  is  referred  to  the  sc<,tionon  Ldueation  and  Work. 
Caroei  Counseling  fi>r  additi  onal  ptiiducts  on  guidance  and 
counseling  ,  ' 
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.  GUIDANCE  AND'  COUNSELING 

RD  150  001* 


.  1  dhaission  on  the  role  of  the  counselor  in  contemporary 
y  society  " 


This  monograph  ij^  a  62-pago  program  that  attempts  to  project  the  role  of  the  counselor 
in  contemporary  society  from  the  Ka^ic  philosophical  themes  of  John  Dewey. -Usually,  the 
more  pjiilosophical  or  theoretical  docutnents  are  thought  to  be  of  more  interest  to 
researchers  than  to  counselors  in  the  field.  However,  aW  technique  employed  by  a  counselor 
must  be  grounded  in  a  systematic  theory  or  philosophy.  T|ierefore,  counseling^ theory^  is  not 
only  relevant  to  a  counselor\s  work,  but  it  also  l?t*comes  aN'cry  personal  mattCT  by  providing 
counselors  with  a  foundation  on  which  their  styles  of  interaction  with  clients  and  coworkers 
are  bastid.        •  .         ,  \ 

This  monograph  is  intended  to  stimulate  discussion  'and  thinking  by  counselors  in  the  . 


•  '  field  with  regard  to  their  own  theories  of  eounsclinn. 

SIBJKCT  AI<KA(S) 

Part  1  deals  with  three , basic  themes  of  John  Dewe>  \s 
philosophy;  The  nature  of  man,  the  method  of  intelligence, 
and  the  democratic  ideal.  Part  2  is  li  discussion  of  the  ' 
counselor  roles  which  stem  from  Dewey's  treatment  of' 
these  themes,  InclodirTg  the  counselor  as  social  investigator, 
^the  cchinselor  as  social  educator,  and  the  counselor  as 
social  reformer. 


•INTENDKI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIES 

Although  this  monograph  would  be  of  interest  to  . 
'researchers  and  c  ^iuselor  educators, "it  is  intended 
primarilv  for  pyactuing  counselors.  * 

(lOALjS)  OR  l>URP()SEjS)  ^ 

TKe  purposqs  of  this  monograph  are!  ^I)  To  stimulj>fe 
thuMght  and  discussion  of  counsulilig  thet)rv  tuid  philoisophv 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

*ERIC  CcMinaeling  and  'Personnel  Services  Information 

CenteA  ^  \ 

2108  ScnofI  of  Education  Building 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  ' 

'Richard  T.  Knowle.c,.  Author  . 
Cho-Yee  To,  Author  ^ 

AVAaABILITY  "  . 

Order  ED  096  603,  $0.75  (microfiche),  add  $0.18 
(postage);  $3.15  (paper),  add  $0.26  (postage).  Order  froni: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Serivce  * 
P.d  Box  190         \  ^  ,  . 

Arlington. -VS.  22210  '  . 

Pfasiic  tK>und.  hiird<  copies  are  also  available  from  Ihc 
developer  for  $3.30:  ^  1^ 

ERIC/CAPS  \ 

%I08  School'of 'Education  Building  ^  \.  * 

University  of^Kfichtgan      ,  w 
Ann -Arbor,  Mich,  48104  * 


by  counselors  in  the  field.  C2)  to  assist  counselors  in 
strengthening^ ai;d  clarifying  their  own  philosophies,  and. (3) 
ft)^hc^p  clear  the  way  for  input  from  the  ''grassroots''  level 
into  Higher  level  thinking  anil  ptilicy  planryng  regarding*  the 
role  of  the  counselor  in  contemporary  society,     *   J  *  * 

.MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT        ,  . 

Plastic  bound,  hard  copy  is  available  from  ERIC/CAPS 
for  $3.30.  ERlC  Document  Rcproductitfii  Service  (EDRSl* 
microtlchc  copy  costs  $0.75  plus  $0.18  postage.  4dRS 
paper  copy  costs  $3.1."^  pliis^$0,26  postage,        *  > 


ASSURANCES  aIMD  CLAIMS      .    <  ^  ^ 

^^n  Experimentalii^t  Approach  to  Counselim  does  not  >, 
pcrpetua,te  .sexism,  racism,  or  oth<^  bia.ses  siith  as  those 
related  ]o  religion,  ag^,  and  socioecoi\c>mic  stereotypes. 
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3LHAVI0R  MODIFICATIOrsJ  HANDBOOK 
FOR  HELPING  PROFESSIONALS 


.'I  lumdbook  of  bcliavhmd  techniques  Useful  U)  ^ 
C4nmselors 


This  monograph  will  be  a  practic:/!  "how-to"  hancibooK  describing  various,  behiivioral 
techniques  that  will  be  usefuh  to  c'ounselors,*in  workinjt  with  theij*  clients*  Social  profefssionals 
have  qommunicated  a  high  interest  in  obtaining  such  a  focused  publication  that' Would  bring 
together  in  concise  fo*    such  proce,di/res  for^using  behavioral  techniques  effectively.  ' 


SI  BJFXT  ARKA(S)  -       '  * 

.    .         *  '  <^ 

riiis  document  \vill  focus, on  specific  behaviowl 
counseling  tccliniqucs  that  can  *bc  useful  to  counselors. 

fNTKNDEI)  rSKRS  AM)  .BKNKFICIARIKS 

hitcnded  users  are  counselors,  counselor  educ.itors.  and 
raited  professionals  % 

(;()AL(S)  OR  i;i  RFOSK(S) 


f 


I  he  goal  of  this  monograph  is  tb  assemble  useful. 
prat^caL  and  proven  bchavior-modificalion  techniques  in 
handbook  form  to  be  utili/cd  b\  professionals  in  their 
work 

MATKRIAI,S  AM)  EQUIPMENT 

The  price  of  this  product  has  not  \^;t  been  determined. 
ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

*^This  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age.  or 
.socioeconomic  stereotypes 


DEVELOPER^AUTHOR: 

I 

^   ERIC  Counseling  and  Personliel  Semces  Information 
.  Center  •  * .    *  ^ 

2108  School  of  Education  Buildings 
University  of  Michigan    -  ^ 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104     .  ' 

AVAlLABILlfV         .        '      ^  ^ 

,  This  ^nionograph  will  be  available  in  October  1975  from; 
ERIC/CAPS  ' 
2108  Schoorof  Education  Bjiilding 
University  of  Mii^higan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  ,        \  ' 

Shortly  after  publication,  ERIQ  microfiche  and  paper 
copies  will  be  available  from:  ' 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.a  Box  190    ,  , 
Arlington,  Va.  22210   '  * 
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COUNSELING  OLDER  PERSONS  CAREERS 
RETIREMENT,  DYING 


'     GUIDANCE  \nX)  COUNSEIiNG 

RD  150  003. 


A  paper  to  help  antmdors  work  with  the  aiding 


This  manuscript  is  intended  to  be  helpful  to  counselors  working  with  clients  of  advanced 
age.  Because 'death,  dying,  and  aging  are  being  brought  more  into  focus  with  the  advancing 
age  of  our  population,  these  topics  have  come  to  the  forefront  in  national  counselor  concerns. 
In  addition,  research  has  noted  that  these  topics  are  the  subject  of  a  growing  number  of 
college  courses.  The  ever-increasing  number  of  early  retirees  is  forcing  counselors  and 
persons  in  the  social  services  to  acquire  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  field.  The  manuscript 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  these  factors,  as  well  ^  the  expression  of  high  interest  which 
was  indicated  in  previous  workshops  conducted  by  tRIC/tAPS. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

This  paper  covers  the  rationale  for  selection  of  the  topic, 
special  considerations  having  to  do  with  career  counseling, 
client' characteristics,  and  employer  practices;  counseling 
emphases,  such  as  overcoming  client  diffidence,  utilizing 
work  skills  dnd  interests,  deveJOping  new  work  skills*  and 
interests,  and  anticipating  employer  objections;  retiren^ent 
counseling,  including  attitudes  and  role  adjustments, 
counseling  emphases,  the  need  for  planning;  dying  and 
death,  with  special  attention  to  terminal  medical  conditions, 
self-destructive  behavior,  and  bereavement,  and  portents  for 
*  the  future. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  monograph  isMntended  for  professionals  in  the- 
social  services  who  propose  to  assist,  or  are  assisting, 
persons  to  make  career  changes,  to  plan,  and  adjust  to 
retiienfent,  o'r  to  deal  with  death  and  dying. 

G0AUS\0R  PURPOSE(S) 

The  glKils  are  to  bolster  counselors*  general 
knowledgeableness  in  this  area  and  to  delineate  actual 
counseling  techniques  that  have  been  proven  to  be 
effective  with  this  age  group. 

^  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
•    Moiv>graph' price  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  monograph  will  not  pcrj^etuate  sexism,  raciism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  Jhose  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  \ 

ERIC  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  Information 
Center 

2108  School  of  Education  Building  ^  ' 

University  of  Michigan 
,   Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  , 


/ 


Daniel  Sinick,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

Counseling  Older  Persons  is  currently  being  written.  K 
will  be  available  by  December  1975  from: 
ERIC/CAPS 

2108  School  of  Education  Building  . 
University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  \  j 

^Shortly  after  publication,  ERIC  microfiche  an<r  paper 
copies  will  be  available  from:       .    /  ^ 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
Computer  Microfilm  International  Corp. 
P.d  Box  190 
Arlington,  Va.  22210 
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DEVELOPING  STUDENTS'  POTENTIALS 


A  publication  for  helping  pmjessionals  to  develop 
^  »  student  potentials  j 


The  greatest  drain  on  the  economy  has  beer\  the  ineffective  utilization  of  resources,  A  ■ 
major  resource,  too  often  neglected,  is  the  human  resource.  Corporations,  go^rnmental  ^ 
agencies,  and  educational  institutions  have  all  witnessed  the  problem  of  Helping  their 
constituents  to  develop  their  full  potential.  The  literature  fails  to  provide  }:omprehensive 
information  and  insights  into  programs  that  have  been  used  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem.  This  publication  focuses^  directly  on  the  problem  by  providing  t|je  reader  with  three 
specific  training  "programs  that  have  been  conducted  in  a  number  of  different  settings. 
Research  concerning  each  program^  is  provided,  along  with  additional  references  for  the 
interested  reader.  It  is  intended  that  this  publication  be  helpful  to  the  professional  interested 
in  developing  students'  potentials.  "  % 


•Subject  arenas  include  achievement  motivation,  human 
potential  groups,  and  elinii^jating  self  defeating  behaviors 

I;VrKNI)KI)  USERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

This  publication  is  intended  for  school  and  college 
counselors,  counselor  educators  anU  supervisors',  school 
psychologists,  counselmg  psychologists,  directors  of  pupil' 
and  student  personnel  programs,  and  related  professions> 

GOALiS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

.  The  purpo^se  of  this  •puNication  is  to  assist  users  in 
planning  programs  aimed  at  developing  the  potentials  of 
students  and  other  clientele 

MATERIALS  AM)  EQUIPMENT  ' 

Publisher  s  cost  is  S5  f  RIC  microfiQhe  cost  is  S().75  plus 
SO. IK  postage,  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Dcvelopmii  Students'  Potentuils  does  not  perpetuate 
sexism,  racism,  or  other  biases  such  as  those  related  lo 
religion,  age.  or  socioeconomic  stereotypes. 
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.1  ihtpcr  dcscnbing  (wcoiuitabiUty  in  ammclhig 


A  sound  counselor  accountability  system  would  collate  counselor  accomplishments  with 
costs  An  aecountabilitv  system  would  enable  counselors  to  obtain  feedback  on  the  results  of 
their  work,  select  counseling  methods  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  success,  identify  students 
xvith  unmet  needs,  devise  shortcuts  for  routine  operations,  and  argue  for  increased  staffing  to 
reach  attamable  goals.  Better  decisions  could  then  be  made  about  effective  methods,  staffing, 
student  needs,  and  training.  The  s>stem  would  define  the  domain  of  counselor 
responsibilities,  use  student  behavior  changes  as  evidence  of  counselor  accomplishments.  Slate 
counselor  activities  as  costs,  promote  self-improvement,  permit  reports  of  failures  and 
unknown  outcomes,  be  designed  by  users,  and  be  subject  to  revision.  An  illustrative 
acconntabiiity  report  shows  how  the  cost,  but  not  the  value,  of  an  outcome  can  be 
estimated  Jf\perimentation  is  needed  in  order  to  answer  the  practical  implementation 
problems  of  the  svsteiy.  ,  r 


SI  BJKCT  AREA<S) 

'    Ihe  subject  areas  arc  counseling  and  acconntabilitv, 
specifically,  the  dexelopment  of  an  acconntabilitv  svstem 
for  coirnselors 

INTKNOKI)  rSERS  AM)  BKNKFICIAklKS 

/    This  paper  is  written  for  counselors,  school 
administrators,  and  others  concerned  with  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  coirnseliiwi  activities.  The  primarv 
beneficiaries  are  coirnselors  and  school  administr;itors  v^lu» 
are  interested  in  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
implementing  an  acconntabilitv  svstem  for  cotmsclinu  and 
guidance  activities.  , 

(;()AL{S)  OR  Pl'Rl>OSK(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  describe  accountability 
Jn  counseling-^  what  it  is,  how  it  can  be  done,  and  tht,* 


advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  systenv  It  is  also 
designed  to  .allav  the  apprehension  of  counselors  toward 
accounftibility  in  counseling..  \  * 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS^ 

The  initial  manuscript  for  this  paper  was  submitted  tf  . 
number  of  experts  in  counseling  and  program  evaluati/n. 
Ihe  author  ir]corpo/ated  these  comments  and  suggestions  ^ 
into  a  second  draft  which  was  reviewed  in  a  similar  - 
manner.  This  second  draft  submitted  for  evaluation  and 
critical^  rev'iew  by  a  review  panel  of  the  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal.  The  final  draft  of  this  paper  reflects  their 
criticism. 
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NEW  DESIGNS  AND  METHODS  FOR 
DELIVERING  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENTAL 
SERVICE 


,  I  resource  document  for  thou*  who  are  planning  to 
initiate  or  update  their  own  program 


0» 


The  accent  today  is  on  accountability— whether  program  design  responds  t«  expressed 
need,  which  specific  behaviors  participants  in  a  program  may  be  expected  to  exhibit,  how 
programs  and  people  are  to  be  evaluated,  and  how  one  trains  staff  to  adopt  and  utilize  new 
techniques  and  procedures,  Scatt^ed  information  exists  in  each  of  these  areas,  but  this 
publication  would"  be  expected  lo  bring  all  the  inform<ytion  together  in  a  usable  form.  It  will  * 
be  a  ''hovV-to"  document  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  techniques  and  examples  of  needs- 
assessment  strategies  and  procedures  for  trainjng  staff.  It  will  also  give  an  overview  of  ^ 
existing  competenc> -based  pupil  personnel  services  program,  thus. becoming  a  resource  for 
those  planning  to  initiate  or  update  their  own  program.  ^ 


St'BiFX  T  AREA(S), 

Thfs  docujuent  will  cover  needs-assessment,  strategies  for 
guidance  programs  and  staff  development  and  training,  and' 
descriptions  of  competency-based  guidance  and  pupil 
personnel  servict\s  progranjs. 

INTKNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIAI^IES 

The  primary  users  of  this  monograph  wilj^  be 'counselors, 
student  personnel  workers,  counselor  educators,  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  persons  responsible  for 
preservice  and  inservice  training  of  school  staff,  * 

GOAUS)  OR'PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  are  to  acquaint  readers  with  exemplacy 
competency-based  guidance  and  pupil  personnel  services 


programs  and  to  provide  the  reader  with  skills  and  know- 
how  (including  needs-assessment  strategies  and  staff  ' 
developpient  and  training  techniques)  to  .develop  or 
upgrade  their  own  guidance  programs. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  frice  of  this  product  has  no'^t  yet  been  determined. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  (o  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes. 
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University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 


Shortly  after  publication^ERIC  microfiche  and  paper 
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,1  mono^Yaph  ilcalin^  with  the  use  of  parapmjcssioiials  in 
educational  anJ^'ntal  health  .settings 
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This  is  a  121-page  monograph  that  deals  with  the  use  of  paraprofcssioii.gj  workers  ir 
educational  and  mental  health  settings.  The  increasing  use  of  paraprofcssionals,^uid  the 
hopes  and  conflicts  that  use  precipitates,  has  created  the  need  for  i\  systematic  examination 
of  such  use  and  its  potential  effects,  * 

This  monograph  examines  several  position^  regarding  the  use  of  paraprofessional  help 
but  takes  nb  position  itself  Rather,  it  was  prepared  to  help  counselors  determine  for 
themselves  the  impact  of  paraprofeSsionals  on  counselors'  roles,  as  well  as  on  the  clientele 
they  serve»  by  informing  the  reader  of  important  issues  and  problems  as  they  have  been 
identified  through  research  and  existing  practices. 


SUBJECT  ARE.vJiS) 

Topics  covered  by  this  monograph  mclude.  Historjcal  and 
legislative  developments*  teacher  aidcs»  thtj.^role,  of  the  , 
paraprofessional  vis-a-vis  that,  of  Ihe  professional; 
paraprofessionals  in  mental  hciUth  an^i  pupil  personnel  ^ 
services;  guidelines  Jor  using  paraprofei>Sionals  including 
selection,  training,  supervision,  e^valuationi  and  problems 
and  dangers,  and  descriptions  of  progrlinis  using 

pitraprotessionals  •  - .  - 

*  ^ 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BEN|:FICIARIES 

\  While  this  monograph  should  be  of  general  interest  t\) 
counselors  and  related  professionals^  it  is  cspeciallv 
intended  for  those  Involved  with  programs  iising 
paraprofessionals,  including  counselors  and 
•paraprofessionals  themselves,  progr^im  directors,  and  those 
ciiiirged  with  program  design  and  inipleniehtation.  training 
of  professional  and  paraprofession^tl  workers,  and  program 
evaluation.  ^     '  * 

J 

GOAL^S)  OR  PURIH)SE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  monograph  are  (j)  i%4l^lp  coun:;elors  * 
determine  for  themselves  the  imp^ict  of  parapN(essionals 
on  their  own  roles  and  on  their  clientele,  (2)  to  assist 
program  developers  iit  setting  up  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
paraprofessionals,  and  (3)  to  provide  examples  of  how' 
paraprofesjjionals  have  actuallv  been  used  mjb  wule  varietv 
of  settings, 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Hard»  plastic  bound  copies  from  ERIC/CAPS  cost 
S3.  Microfiche  copies  from  fiRIC  Document  Reproduction 
Service  (r'DR,S)  cost  S().75  plas  SO. US  postage.  HDRS  hard 
copv  costs  S5.4()  plus  SO  26,  postage. 


ASSURANCES  AND  ClAlMS 

The  mor^ograph  does  not. perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  Ip  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereiMypes 
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from: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
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Arlington,  Va.  222  KX'  ,  ,  '  ^ 

Hard,  plastic  bound  copies  are  also  available  ftom  the  , 
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PARENT  EDUCATION  AND  ELEMENTARY 
COUNSELING 


A  description  of  several  moUd  programs  in  parent 
counseling 


Elementary  counselors  are  feeling  an  increasing  need  to'  work  with  parents  to  influence 
their  children's  development.  Strong  parent  edqcatioR  and  counseling  models  are  being 
sought  by  the  elementary  counselor  group  nationally;  the  need  for  such  a  search  is  supported 
by  elementary  counselors,  principals,  and  teachers.  All  of  these  groups  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  initiate  such  programs  and  feel  there  i&  ^a  need  for  a  guide  which  would  share 
parent  education  and. counseling  pralnices  which; others  haveolevelopqd  that  wogid  help  them 
design  their  own  programs.  Tt^  monograph  is  intended  to  fulfil!  (his  need.  It  js  also  felt  that 
this  monograph  will  provide  needed  support  to  the  current  trend  toward  increased  parent 


I n vo he n i e n l^lrfTh e  etementary  education  process. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This^  monograph  contains  desciriptior/s  of  severaj  model 
•programs  in  parent  coiuiJieling  These  descriptions  are 
accompanied  by  sample  booklists,  outlines,  letters,  tmd 
handouts  that  have  been  used  in  these  programs.  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  monograph  is  intended  for  elementary  school 
counselors,  teachers,  lind  pfincipals  who  are  interested  in 
developing  parent  education  programs.  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S)  . 

The  purposes  of  this  monograph  are:  ( 1 )  To  provide  the 
elementary  counselor  and  others  who  might  be  involved 
with  parent  education  with  basic  information  about  several 
models  of  parent  training  and  (2)  to  examine  in  deptK 
some  practical  considerations  which  will  be  uf  assistance  to 
couniejors  workmg  in  the  field. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  price'of  this  product  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^  ' 

This  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism*,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes 


DEVELOPfcR/AUTITOR:  .  . 

ERIC  Counseling  aWd  Personnel  Services  Information 
Center      '  \ 


2108  School  of  Education  .  Building 
University' of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mkh.  48104 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING  IN  COUNSELING 
IN  U  S    F  EDLRAL  PRISONS 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 
^  RDl50  00p 


An  overview  of  the  eiirrent  status  of  eouiiseliiig  in  the 
Federal  and  State  prison  s\\stenis 


This  tlionograph  will  cover  the  current  status  of  counseling  in  Federal  and  State  prisons, 
providing  an  overview  oi  the  situation  as;  it  exists  today.  In  adfjtion,  it  will  speak  to  the 
techniques  that  are  effective  with  juveniles^  adults,  women,  ^blacks,  and  other  groups  within 
the  larger  groups  of  offenders.  Very  little  literature  exists  regarding  the  situa^n  within 
prisons  at  the  present.Jime,  and  little  research  is  available  concerning  techniques  and 
programs  which  are  proving  to  be  effective.  This  monograph  will  attempt  to  respond  to  this 
existing  knowledge  gap. 


SUBJKCT  ARJ':A(S) 


1  his,  paper  will  cover  the  current  state  of  counseling  in 
penitentiaries^  new  approaches  to  assisting  offenders  to 
acquire  greater  awareness  of  their  strengths  and  potentials, 
and  approaches  that  are  effective  with  various  groups  of 
offenders,  - 


iNT ENDKD  USERS  AND  BKNEl^CIARIES" 


This  monograph  is  intended  for  counselors  (especially 
pri.son  counselors),  parole  officers*  community  and  agency 
planners,  and  related  professionals. 


GOAL{S)  OR  PIIRPOSE(S) 
• 

The  goal  of  thisi  monograph  is  to  provide  practical  help 
to  counselors  and^  other  professionals  m  the  areas  of 
general  information  and  specific  strategies  and  techniques 
that  are  useful  in  working  with  prison  inmates. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  price  of  this  product  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  \^ 

•  Tfiis  document  will  not  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeconomic  stereotypes. 
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A  bimonthly  mat^azine  promotuii*  diant^c  ami  innovation  in 
o  n'mscling  ami  related  p/t  )fessions 


Impaei  is  a^^'nuiga^ine  for  change  and  innovation  in  counseling  and  related 
professions.  Volume  I  (published  1971-72)  consists  of  four  issues, A^olunie  II  (1973-74) 
consists  of  six  issues,  iftid  Voiunie  III  (1974-75)  consists'  of  six  issues.  Each  issue  focuses  on 
a  particular  area  of  currerit  interest  to  helping  professionals  aridVontijiins  results  of  relevant 
research,  descriptions  of  cxeniplary*'programs;  a  listing  of  current'^iooks,  journals,  and  other 
resources  of  potential  use  to  helping  professionals;  and  full-length  articles  dealing  with 
theories,  programs,  practices,  and  the  state  of  the  art, 

Phis  blend  of  information  on  theory,  research,  and  practice  is  a  response  to  tFye  need  for 
eoury;elor  awareness  of  and  involvement  in  the  latest  deveiopments  relating  to  the  helping 
professions.  Reader  input  into  hnpatt  is  encouraged  and  exposure  is. given  to*a  wide  variety 
of  exemplary  programs  and  priietices  in  or<ler  to,  demonstrate  how  the  fruits  of  theory  and 
research  can  be  operationali/ed  in  everyday  practice., This  approach  is  intendc^l  to  stimulate 
more-  research  and  innovation  b\  counselors  in  the  field. 


Sliuk  T.ARKA(S) 

The  major  subject  areas  cohered  b\  each  issirc  of  Impact 
SUii*a:uie  are  as  follows. 

Volunie  I,  No  I— Career  guidance 
,  Volume  I,  No.  2— High.cr  education,  pupil  personnel 
services,  se\  role  attitudes,  and  counselor  emplo\ment 

Volume  !.  No.  3— Planning  and  iniplenienting  cducationijil 
change 

Volume  I.  No,  4— Drug  education,  achievement 
motivation,  and  "parenting" 

Volume  II,  No.  I— Human  development 

Volume  II.  No  2— Career  guidance 

Voluige  II.  No  3— Accountability  in  guidance 

Volume  II,  Nos,  4  and  5— (One  double  issue)  Sex 
therapyv  ro-les,  education,  and  homosexualit\ 

Volume  11,  No.  6— Adolescence 

Volumjc  III,  No  1  — Futuristics 

Volume  III,  No.  2  -Exanunmg  models,  techniques,  and 
programs  in  guidance  v 

Volume  III,  Nos.  3  and  4- (One  double  issue)  Career 
development 

Volume  III,  No       Paraprofessionals  m  the  helping 
services  •  } 

Volume  III,  No.  6 -Counseling  and  the  quality  of  hfe  (to 
include  articles  on  death  i^iid  dying,  counseling  unmarried ^ 
mi)thcrs,  identity  transformation  in  unmarried  women, 
vocational  counseling,  a  Delphi  study  of  the  future  of  the 
faniilv.  and  college  counseling  prog^ms  for  divorced  or  * 
separatcil  students) 

INTENDED  U>SKRS  AND  BKNEFICIARIKS 

hnpiUl  MiiKii-^nu  ^  intended  for  members  of  the  helping 
professions,  SpccifiLaHv.  this  includes  school  counselors, 
counselor  supervisors,  counselor  cducaU)rs,  school 
psNchoIogists,  teachers,  and  administrators  Although  the 
Osual  emphasis  is  on  counseling  in  educational  settings,  the 


juaga/ine  has  M>me  relevance  to  counseling  psj'chologists 
and  counselors  in  State  and  community  agencies, 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  magik/ine  is  designcd  'to  keep  counselors  on  the 
forefront  of  current  developments  in  their  profession.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  not  only  to  inform*  but  also  to  stimulate, 
reader  reaction  to  current  trends  and  nec^ls  in  eoun.seling 
in  the  form  of  research  and  iniloyrition  at  thtr  **gra,ssroots" 
level  The  magazine  addresses  itself  to  high-priority  topics, 
such  as  career  education  apd  .sex  role  expectations,  in 
Order  to  sensitize  readers  to  issues  of  national  concern  and' 
explore  ways  in  which  counselors  can  respond  to  these' 
^concerns.       /  •« 

I'ATTKRNS  OF  USE   '  .  ' 

The  magazine  is  intended 'to  be  used  as  a*pr^ictical  guide 
and  resource  by  counselc^rs  and  related  professionals. 

AJ^TERIAIvS  AND  KQUIP^JKNT 

Subscriptions  to  eurpcnt  volumes  of  Impact  Magazine  cost 
,$9  per  volume.  Individual  is.sues  from  current  volumes  cost 
$1  S'O  for  single  issues  and  $3  for  double  issues.  Individual 
issues  from  past  volumes  cost  $1  for  single  issues  and  S2 
for  double  issues 

I  RK"  micfoficheVopics  are  also  available  for  50.76,  plus  ^ 
inailing 

A>SSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  ^ 

*   "I  he  magazine  frequently  reprints  statements  that 
represent  provocative,  if  not  extreme,  views  as  a  means  of 
sensitizing,  readers  to  impoVtant  issues  or  developments  that 
are  rCilcvant  to  the  work  of  those  with  helping 
responsibilities,  OecasionalK,  these  ,statements  in<iy  seem  to 
cont<iin  political  references  or  to  have  political 
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connoiation^  It  should  be  cni[\habi/cd  thai  ncithi^r  bv 
%   ilesign  rtor  jntcnt  do^Js'  the  magazine  take  stands  on'  •  \ 
poliiieal  issues  or.questions,  or  o*  aluale  politieal  figurys 
The  basis  for  inclusion  of  items  is  determined  sofcl)  upon 
the  utilit>  of  the  information  for  the  performance  of 
professional  responsibilities  and  activities,  and  any  attempt 


to  draw  inferences  regardmg  political, views  is  inappropriate 


and  unwarranted. 


Also,  the  , magazine  does  not  print  any  Articles  or 
statenientsHhat  would  p^^petuate  an\  social  biases,  ' 
including  biases  with  regard  to  color,  nationatjjty,  religion, 
sex,  or  pbrsonal  belief. 
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2108  Scho'ol  of  Education 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michi  48104 


I. 
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AVAtLABILITY  . 

^  I^RIC  ^microfiche  copies  are  available  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  • 
P.O.  Box  190  \  \ 

:   Arlington,  Va.  22210      t  • 

Ajl  issues  oV  impact  Magazine  are  currently  available 
(except  volume  Iir»  No,  6,  which  will  be  available  April 
I97i)  from:  -  - 

^ERIC/CAPS  »  •        .  , 

'    2108  §cfio6l  of  Education  Building  .  ^ 
'  University  of  Michigan  '  ^  ^ 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  '  .  , 
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-^Sixteen  annotated  blblki^raphws  on  subject  areas  o/ 
imiiortance  to  counselors 


Searchlight  consists  t)f  16  annotated  bibliographies.  Each  bibliography  is  derived  from -a 
^computer  search  of  the  ERIC  publicatiohii  Resources  {formerly  Researih)  in  F.duenthm  (.RIE) 
and  C//w;//  Index  to  Journalflh  E'diicatiofr  (CIJEV,  as* well  as  Dissertation  Abstracts 
InternationaL  Each  Searchlii^lu  contains  approximately  75-100  entries;  and  each  entry 
^includes  title,  author(s),  length  (in  pages),  availability,  ERIC  descriptors,  and  vfd  annotation  * 
or  abstract,  t  ^  '  *  * 

Searchlii»lit  is  (lesigned  to  provide  counselors  f\vith  convenient,  low-cost 'packagfcs  of 
pertinent  resources  from  'the  ERIC  data  base.  All  documents  or  journaf^rtipl^ited  are 
screened  to  insure  their  relevaticy  to  the  subject  area  covered  by  the  Yssue  in  which'^they  , 
.appear.  .  ,  .  . 


I. 


SimhXr  AREA(S)  '        ,  .  \ 

Subject  areas  are  school  discipline  and  student  rights, 
counseling  the  ©pregnant  teenager,  articulation,  counseling 
,  for  drug  abuse,  counseling  for  achievement  motivation, 
improving  counselors'  public  image,  program  evaluation  and 
accoi/ntahilitv,  parent  counseling,  confidentiality,  students 
as  resources*  counseling  the  aging,  Vocatk)jial  counseling  of 
disadvantaged  students,  support  personnel,  t^sts  and  testing 
programs^  outreach  I'ounseling,  and  group  guidance.' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

•  •  * 

Ihese  bibliographies  will  be*  useful  to  coun.\elors, 

counselor  supervisors, <fi()unselor 'educators,  and  other  pupil 

personnel  workers.  Counselors  of  college  students  and 

adult,s  would  also  benefit  from  this  series. 

GOALUS)  (m  PURPOSE(S) 

This  program  provides  counselors  and  other  "Social 
professionals  with  convenient,  low-cost  bibliographies  that 
cite  resources  which  "can  be  usqd.  ( 1 )  To  gather 
background  information  needed  for  program  planning,  ^ 
design,  iitiplementation,  and  evaluation,  (2 J  to  assist  * 
counselors  In  the  use  of  special  instruments  (such  as 
standardized  tests.)  or* technjques  (slich  as  group 
counseling),  (3)  to  help  counselors  recogni/e  and  respond 
to  the  needs  of  special  populations,  and  (4)  to  senj^itf/e 
counseloVs  to  jssues  of  importifnce^  to  their  profession  (such 
\is  confidentialiU.  *thc  use      supporj^ personnel).  ^ 

IVVFTERNS  QF  USE 

I'.ach  ScxirOdiiiht a  self  L()n(ained  bibliography  that  ma> 
be^sed  independtutly  of  the  rest  of  the  series.  Hach 
contains  directions  on  how  to  obtaili  documents  cited  and  ' 
an  t)rd.er  form  for  f.RIC*  microfiche  copies 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Se(irchhi*/u,  printed  in -September  1973,  cost   $1  each. 
Updated  Searcldiiiht  (to' be  availahlv  In  December 
will  cost  SI  50  each 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

On\)[  documents  from  Ahc  ERIC  data  base  are  included.' 
in  Searcldiglit.  Packages  lire  carefully  scrutinized  to 
eliminate  any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual 
stereotyping,  or*  inappropriateness  of  content.  Any  question 
of  *iuch  material  in  the  package  causes^an  appropriately^ 
directed  review  of  the  matijrials.  The-  materials  are"  revised 
to  eliminate-such  ,shorfcomings.  •  . 
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^  .  •    .  f 
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ERfiC*  Document  Reproduction  Service* 
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Copies  are  also  available  from  the  developer^  for  $1 
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A\<RY  I II n  CI  IINS  aiul  1 1  lOMAS  ().  CLIMl  NS 
^Naluuul  luMiiuie  i^f  lHluc;i(k)M  * 
*  \V;ishiuj«iuii.  \)Ji\* 


INFORM/rfrrON  UTILIZATION 
.AND  DISSEMINATION 


iii!»tur>  aj>  pceludy  /       '  -  *   

One  CNNCUUal  ^.uiulilum  toi  ouitimuuL  syslcuyik  "TinpinNcinoin 

alnuil  eilctliv^  piaL'lkcs  aruF  Mie  rcMills  Dr/esearcluiiKl  ilcvclo|v 

new  aiioik.v  was     /.  JillnMun  Muh 


lite  lespuuMhtliUcs  .vif  the  new  agoikA 
iiituitiialtun  rcsp).^tiai;  (he  iiij||fU/atiiia  liiiil 
iKnii 


was 

niaiiaLteniciit  ut  scIuuiIn 
aiul  ^ljt,iHi|  wsleniN  as  shall  aKlT^ic  pei>pjv(ol  ilic  UuUeJ  Slates  iirthc 
Osla!>lKhuiCul  aiul  luatnletia'iKe  ui  elti^fLf^ scIiudI  systems  aiul 
Mihcrwi^'  pf.'nini^  t!ic  ^auw  i«t  ethkatiuTr,fliu)iii:Iuiut<*he  vOuntr\ /' 
'  M  \\as,utM  (iriHl  I*)>S.  ho\vc\Cf,  with  the  pas^^aiic  dI  the  National 
ik'tcnso  I  vliuatmii  tliat  au^Aphcit  JtssonjnatiDii  mandate  was 
Ukriklod  in  an  ainluui/aluur  li»  suppott  (\^scaich  and  ileveh)pn»cnt. 
IhiN  mandate  was  nicorpuratcd  in  Title  VII  Dl  that  Act.  ;nhlrori'/ini! 
^he  suppiui  ui  Kscat».h  aijJ  disscifanatiDU  o^  inloinialiun  ahiuit  such 
new  anJ  put^iisni*;  eJik.itional  tneJia  a.slntAiDn  plctiites.  raihi),  and 
iclcnisiun  Ilk  title  VII  autIu)riAitiiin  residtcil  tn  (he  expenditure  o\ 
millkm-v  M  iIoILus  Wn  Ji^Nscnimation  activities  tiuni  ihimiiil^ 
l**<>6.   fhoicalU'i,  <\\:i\  cdikatkuial  lescauh  authiiu/athin 

p,is\cd  h\  Cun^u's^  u>inaincJ  lanjitia^e  eikuui.i^inti  the  Jis^ennna- 
tUMM»l  the  lOMills  til  the  a'scatclji  to  he  suppi>rted. 

IVihaps  ilk  ntusl^i^mnruanl  <»1  these  e\pcndifnie.s  was  lur  a  seikN 
1)1  design  and-loasibiht\  stiidics  addressinu  the  need  lor  a  research 
inloniKitiDn  servkc  in  the  aiea  ol  new  edifcatu)nal  niedi;k^Ct)upled 
with  related  work  suppoited  under  the  ^'oDperatiNC  Research  Act, 
the  result  was'the  esiahhslunVnt  {in  MH)5  of  the  I  dueational 
ResDiuees  IntornKition  Center-  ilKICl  nuwjhe  lai^est , single 
edutMtionnI  inionnation  system  in  tlie|^vorld 

Yet  despite  the  s\/c  or  \  KIC  and  the  extenMveness  of  its  use  in 
ednci^ation.  it  vion  becanie*appareiit  that  mere  access  to  dt)cuincnts 
about  educaHon  was  tn^^uthcient  id  lacililatc  ontinuous  edifcatitjnal 
nnprovement  \>»  a  result,  a  variety  ol'other  Jvpes  /t'  disscnitnation 
aclivities  were  initiated,  in  h?6S,  under  the  .provisions  of  the 
Vikatio'ial  Idikation  Att,  the  lirst  ot  what  was. to  become  a 
national  network  ot  Research  Coordinating  Uiut^  was  established  in 
a  S(aic^edu<.atit>n  auenc).  Although  these  units  weie  intended  to 
loster  improved  research  about  vt)ealional  edtKat-ioik  they ^ soon 
came  to  be  i  inaior  dissemniation  link^^etwevn  the  vt>ca(ioiKil 
cthkatuis  ot  a  State  and  the  national  kn*)wledirc  base  ol  ri^sulis  of 


Dr  C  I  urn  iiunfum  ts  (hi  Xltuf.  Sihoifl  l^nutin  and 
Stnui  IhiiUitn,  and  Mr.  Jhn)ia\  l\  Clcnu  ffi  /\  ///(  C/iwL 
InU^tfVatho^  and  C\nninttnuattt*iis  Sisimn  Dmsum  m  Ou 
Ihwiinmatu^n  and  R(\i*nrns  (tr^tij/f^nf  tlu  \atu*nal  ln\U 
*nih  td  I iUuUihm,  Wash^iiitifn,  l\C\  *  . 


lesearch.  developnieut,  and  t^cniplary'^  prnctK^erSt ill  another  signill^ 
caM  specialized  disseminatiim  ser\ice  lauikhed  in  the  l%0\s  was  a 
naljonaj  network  of  iikstiuctioiial  material  eciiteis  to  serve  teachers 
t>r''the  handicappeil.  .       .   '  '  ' " 

During  tUe  same  period,  m  .easing  emphasis  was  pl.tced  upon  the 
iiUerpret.^tii>n  and  \\nthesis  id  the  results  id  rcseareh  and  elTeetive 
practice  in  ord«#r  to  pro\idc  eihkatioiiarpractitioners  ^Ith  improved 
jilecisionmaking  tools.  At  Itrsl.  these  elToits  were  carried  on  mainly 
injtlio  LRIC  clearinghouses,  hut  beginning  m  l^)()7,  grants  and 
contracts  were  awaided  to  other  applicants  to  jirovide  interpretive 
niateuals  ou  suc'h  snbjectsas.  Remedial  leading,  bilingual  education, 
^aikhthc  >e.u  round  school.  When  this  |),ogiam  Wius  operating  at  lull 
^c.dO  in  tik'  late  .'tiNtk's  and  earl)  seventies,  it  resulied  in  a  monthly 
publii.ilion  calkyt  Putting  Reseauh  -into  l.ducaUoiial  Prttctice 

vjtln  J')"70  ihc  imtiatkHi  i^fa  3-\eai  ne!d\'\peiiinent,  tliel^Uit  Slate 
Dissemination  Program,  deiiionstialei!  the  nn|)oitance  id  prides- 
,sional  linkhig  agents  in  assisting  educalors  to  acquire  and  use 
in'oruiatjon  in  addressing  educatK)nal  pioblcnis.  I  he  experience  of 
tins  program  has  since  iiilluenccd  most  of  the  signil'kant  dissemi- 
nation imti.iti\es  of  the  I  ederal  Covcrnmont.  Among  the  olf^sprmg 
of  the  Pilot  State  l)tssemination  Promam  are  the  title  III.  I  SF.A* 
Ucilitator  netw^irk  and  the  State  Capacity  lUiddiiig  Program  ol  the 
National  Institute  ol  Lducation.  '  ^ 

A  broader  concepf  , 

Throughijut  this  historical  penod.  dissemination  m  education  wxis 
usu.illy  characteri/ed  as  a  process  of  spreading  information  about 
uirr^enl  practices,  innovaj^ioiis.  reseaich  aiuL development  products, 
and  thejike.  Outcomes  of  this  process  were  identified  as  awareness, 
knowledge,  and  evaluation  activities  tjial  lt*ad  to  decisioiK^  io  adopt 
new  practices.  It  was  assumed  •  tj^^t  these  decisions  resultvd  in 
iinHfeMiicntatujii  and  litih/alion  acti\ities  that,  in  turn/ solved 
probteqisand  improved  education. 

This  assumption  and  the  lole  of  dl^semlna^lOlnn  the  educational 
-change  process  are  now  being  i|iieslknicd.  Rolic^'  stateiikMits, concept 
papers,  le^jcaich  and  development  activities,  aiul  dissemination 
piactice  m  lecent  years  signal  the  rcxognitioii  of. the  need  for  a 
broader  dennition.  Local  conditions  ami  Incentives  for  cfuinge. 
jHcd^lems  ol  nnplen^entatujik  need  for  technical  assislance/reqnire- 
inents  for  local  adapt:hion,  and  |\ifticii>aiit)n  in  the  design  of 
innovations  have  all  become  isyics  lor  those  concerned  with 
d^seminat^on.  As  a  result,  diwoninahitn  is  being  more  broadly' 
reJelined,  or  the  word  ulilization  oi  a>iphnuntaiion  is  addijd  tu  . 
retlcct  J  wider  conceptu>n  Ihis  expanded  dcfuiition  ol  dissomina- 
ti'Mi  \n  the  concept  id' dwscnniiatiun  4W/t/^utih/ation»  ciictimp.tsses 
the  whole  process  ol  change  in  education  particularl\  as  viewod  by 
tlu>se  svhi>  wish  to  manage  or  intlueikc  the  course  ol  thij  change, 
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Trcnils  * 

Triads  in  ihc  icllca  Ino.uicr  slclimiion  Dissciauujiiui 
jnJ  uhh/;ihoir  ftiliMiics  Inula! jkou  In  SiJilc  aiul  uUcmK\haic 
%civkc  aliciKiCN  AW  c\\\i{uhu:  ».>  iiuhulc  aiicnhiMi  Uniiiplcinonij 
lion  jmi  uMliAifi.-!  a.iiMMcs:  .uul  K  \  I)  imivkuojN  aio  ^ulJuiji 
Uvftnicil  aNMst.iiKc  to  the  Jc\cl4»puK-ni  ami  iitlorntalhni  scisuos 
preMouvlN  prosuK- 1  lo..tl  CiliuatiiMi  a^Oiwiwh  au  iuucaNihuly 
coruvrncil  wilft  tlion  t'^vl         pf»»hk'iiiAolvina  ^.apahiln\.  liaihiiii; 

.  proLMaiiis  li>i  those  lAiw^  Ui  help  Uka\  ncIumjK  aio  niu\in^  a\\a> 
lri)in  then  pieMuus  to^u»  i  n  ^ki\\s  ulatcJ  v»kl>  u*  the  Ji>.NCiniiiaiiuh 
ot  iuliMinalioii  u>  those  iivtvlevi  Un  whan^'  Niipporl.  RcsearJu 
ile\eh«pnH;nt.  atui  e\aluattiin  vltoits  aie  iiureaMUjih  I^MivCvl  un 
what  happcms  t.»  an  nuhi\atl«n  alKj  U  {>  aJvipl*.vI.  I  niall\ » spMnM»is 
ol  vhaftiTC  ettorlN  at  tlu  j  eJcral  aiul  State  k\<U  ha\e  uciiionsiuitevl 
their  awaieiy-s  the  niaJi^^uawv  i»l  Ji.NSvtniualion  j>u»^iaius 
ttKU.eJ  (inl>  ill)  tlu  >preaJ  oi  nMutiuatiitn  ahonl  iiiiU)\aliiMts  aiul 

•  liaxt  pi4»iUMiiki\l  tlie  uupVnieiaati»»h  auli/alio»t  ^.4^||lpnuenl  as 
^iiiKal  to  the  total  pii»i.e\> 

Future  R  iK.  I)  " 

\e\\  jOHMivh  au<I  ^lewUipuient  will  uiulotihtcJl>  iciiiloice  lho\e 
trends  Wi-^rk  m  a  \.iiioi\  ol  aieas  is  wairantciL  I  tKhnihtCilK «  foi 
esample,  cllt»its  will  ^.Jiiuu.uc  to  it.ieutil\  di^seiuuiaUun  wuiables 
thai  nilliKiKe  tlie  vhau.^v  PMkc>.  \  jitore  uiutnl  aiuI  vhUl^^uU 
pioMetu  Iat.cs  i^.^^ai'.lKi >  Uie  Jhv»»wi>  ol  husv  ili»i>e  sanaiilvs 
ah«.ad>  uls.iittti«.' J  itiivta*.!.  I  < u.^' ^i\cu  kiiowIcJ^c  hntoiuia 
ttuiii  .is  .1  h*\oxviis.  .ou.iiiMh  (  I  .  !i,tiiev\  lutw  iiiiiJi  aiul  wltat  ktii^I 
ut  julouiiali' til  u  i)  <A<d  at  ^vKvt^J  vta^t^N  ^1  JtaUjic  *  (i»vv,h  iIk 
iinpyvilaiiv*.  that  pKM«»tI^  UNtaiih  Lav  pI,ucJ  uu  iIk  i*»Ie  «»l  pciNOHal. 
L  peei  U'\<l  v.»«uuiitihKaUoii  m  \\w  ^haujv  pUKOsN^  »^j|^it  aie  the  n»o\i 
».iilKal  nmc\  Jot  (his  \\{\'  ul  it.lonuaijoij '  What  au*  ihc  IimU  ottv 
hetwct^n  t'^UMtv.d  auJ  .wKht><.4>ual  iul^uauUsai'  ducn  (Ik  ttee<l  h>i 
linLto  heiween  it'M»uKON  aiul  n\cis.what  ioinis  ol  hnkasieiiie  most 
-»iKcCNstuMuu!ei  vhllt^unt  v.ori.iiaiiil>  *  IIk'nc  aie  IhaI  j  lew  ol  tlu 
opeiatuuial  4|ueslit»iiN  ui  n^i  I  '  f  t  TmLvI  v's.uuiHviti<»i4.  It'w  possjilv 
that  iit'tfi*  tuiulauuhtal  Im^k  UNvaiJi  ou  h<.\\  i^.  ^pk  smUx:  pi4ii^kui> 
als»i  iiocdeJ  Init,  ascu  lk<  a\Ju  m^Utuiunial  1s>.al.  aii^I  liss,.il 
<'»WNUainis  t*u  the  ^tta^i  ju  n  availahio  tw  hdp  ^da  it  aj^pv'ais  thai 
tklJotunkvI  NtHvhcN  iha^l  saiHiUO  laulupk  KKi>'i>  iii  lh<  ^.lututie 
pMKes^fUo  hke!\  lo  he  m*i\\  UM'tnl  in  the  iiutiK*ihaie  Iniuic 

/ 


NIE  products  . 

'  I he  prodtKts  identified  in  the  Inlonnatiou  , Utili/ntion  and 
DissonniKitum  section  ol  the  Cohilifii  arc  hut  a  lew  of  those 
desciihud  elsewhere  ni  the  Caialoi^  whieh  iire*refev:int  to  dissemina- 
tion and  ulih/ation.  I  oi  exampkMeader.s  should  also  examine  those 
imuhuts  listed  in  the  rij^anee.  Productivity:  and  Management 
sc\tii»nr  a  nuniher  whkli  deal  with  organi/atunial  development 
^  Issues  that  UKlude  a  concern  lor  inlormatiini  and  the  use  ore\tcrnnl 
usunue  s)steMis.  OtheiSdeal  with  interpeisonnl  eonmuinieation  and 
stall  de\elopinent  m  wa\s  that  would  he  useful 'to  those  mvolved  m 
JissemnKftioii.  Other  sec  Hons  also  contain  descriptions  of  fnforma* 
tion  pioduvls  spec  I  lie  all  \  focused  on  the  topic  area  nf  the  section. 

In  this  section  aie  infoimntion  resources^ihai  are  so  general  such 
as  t  he  .  I  /7  W  / ,  ,  I  St  nin  rlu ntk  aj  l\  Ivinvn  lary  Qirriaila^  h( imnns 
dihl  Pftffn  IS  that  the>  fit  m  no  one  parlicuhit  subjeet  area  category 
t»[  aie  specific  to  topics  that  have  no  separate  section  of  their 
own  such  as  the  l^^J^pircctttry  ol  RosiHtnvs  in  Adiili  hdiwation 
and  Optiom  and  Vcnpccihrs:  /I  Sonrcchook  of  Innovutivc  lu)rci\in 
hmmii^c  Prtfiinnns  iu  Action,  fJ-ZJ.  A  numher  of  the  pruduets 
included  heie  desciihe  inftjjiimation  systems  (e»g,,./;7vVC:  Wluii  It  Is, 
//.»u  Ftt  I  sc  It.  Ct*ntntunity  I'sc  oj  the  LRIC  System/ The 
I  n/i/v//*»/J  ttf  I  Juititiifiutl  liifornuttion  Cciitcni 

Mhc  hulk  ol  products  Included,  lun\_ever,  are  tr*iinnig  piograms 
ioi  \lissen)inatioii  and  utili/ation  ^personnel  such  as  the  lO^unit 
piugiam  ol  tiainnig  lor  iatdinhip  in  (.inal  LJucational  hnpnnv' 
tnait  l)\  i;r<t>ns  oi  the  Lihuatioiial  Injonnatuni  Con\iilt(tnt  (I  ICl 
Intnnnii  h'OKrattL,  Miese  pioducts  should  be  of  unitjuc  interest  to 
ih4»se  in\.ti\ed  in  piogiaiiis  directed  at^hnkages  between  other  R  cK:  D 
^>ioducts  and  school  us<;rs.  AIm)  included  are  studksor  reviews  of 
ijitw  the  change;  ivocess  is  nranaged  (DiHiisitfn  St^ttv^y  Ciiu\lc: 
I)onhttni\:  C7/(///et*  ///  SilitntK  A  DiUusum  Cawhaoki  Change 
Strati  I'/i  \ liilunqmsjor  tlu  Ihl/Hr.  and  lUhaxnorot  hiwnativv 
IWsonnclK 

Miiiost  all  ol  the*- jHoducts  ilescribed  m  this  section  are  foi  use  hy 
titt>se  who  work  in. or  with  scl]ools  adnnnistratins/information 
specialists,  etc.  Onl>  oiie^^oduct*  ///i  iihran  and Rvkmuv  SkiU\^» 
^(tarnnlittii,  is  oiiented  students  in  ejades  3.thiougli  (>.  It  should 
i'c  esaiinned  in  the  cimtevt  ol  .>onic  id  the  ba^c  skills  products. 
{Miiictnaih  tluise  oil  leasoinnt^  piohlem  st)l\nn!^.  t>i#ieaihng  .Mid 
lanmiasiic  ait^.-         •  ,  ■  * 
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ANALYZING  AND  IMPROVING  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

PRQGRAM  (COMPONENT  OF  A  10  UNIT 
PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP 
IN  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS) 


liNFORMA^HON  UTILIZaVTION 
AND  DISSE.N^INAtlON 

RD  160  001 


^       .'1  ^clf'insmu'thmiil  training  unit 
proyiiling  a  prnhlou'solvini^  nhulcl  on  imphn'mii^ 
the  ifftphwcntati*  m  i »/  j  //  /<  <//  cdui  atu  mal 
ptomi^n 


Anal\:in\i  and  hnpnnini*  t/w  Implementation  l>t  a  Ijhal  !,(liuation  Ptb^^tam  is  *i  tr*iinHig 
product  dcsfgncd  to  help  school  district  leaders  or  coiiMiltaiits  to  school 'districts  plan  and 
conduct  qliaiigcs  that  will  improve  the  elTectiveness      iiiipleiiieiitatioii  of  ain  program  being 
conducted  in  the  district. 

'"The  product  employs  a  problem*so|\ ing  model  consisting  of  five  steps.  UieiUUvmg 
features  of  the  program  being  Hnplemented.  assessing  the  extent  of  present  implenUntation  of 
the  features,  conducting  an  analysis  of  likely gauses  for  shortcomings  in  implementation, 
survey  mg  resources  that  could  be  put  to  work  in  i  yip  roving  program  im  pie  mentation*  and 
desigmng\!  plan,  for  strengthening  implcmciitation.  Several  illustrative  local  programs  are^ 
described  ami  are  the  basis  for  student  exercises  ^ 

The  product  :is  designed  for  study  se[\irately  or  together  with  any*  desired  combination  oft? 
other  units  of  the  training  program  It  is  usable  on  a  wholly  soJf-instructional  basis  or  with 
the  direction  of  an  instructor.  An  jnstrUctor\  iiuiJc  is  provided  for  use  vvith  »my  ot  the 
program  units-  It  is  recommended  that  the  ^tudent  use  unit  I  of  the  program,  I  raining 
Program  Introduction  and  (icneral  Study  Plan  (nude,  as  one  basis  fi>r  selecting  this  product 
tor  stuJN 


\ 


SI  HJFX  X  ARKACS) 

[.cadership  in  local  educatumal  change  is  the  subject 
area 

^  I  his  product  is  based  on  the  recognition  thfit  the  failures 
of  scho<)l  programs  to  aeci  mplish  intended  outcomes  very 

'often  reflect  not  faults  in  the  program  designs,  but  failures 
to  achieve  effective  implementation.  I  his  is  the'  case  with 
both  traditional  and  innovate e  programs.'  The  proiluct 

.proMdes  the  educational  leader  wjth  a  p'roccjlurc-ior 
identifying  shortccmimgs  of  program  implementation  and  for 
planning  improvements  in  implementation  *, 

INTENDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFK  lARlfes 

This  product  is  designed,  for  use  by  anyone  in*^ducalion 
who  offers  fullaimc  or  part  time  leadership  in  local 
educational  improvement  programs.  \Vithin  school*  districts, 
tins  applies  to  associate  or  assistant  superintendents  for 
iRstructicm.  curriculum  specialists,  building  principals,  anil 
teachers  who  are  members  qf  project  teams   I  he  product  is 
suitable  for  use  by  Held  personnel  i>f  State  education     ,  ' 
dep.irtments.  regional  education. il  laboratories,  or  private 
educational  consuming  firms  in  tbcfr  work  with  school 
districts  It  IS  appropriate  for  use  ii)  graduate  course  work 
in  administration  or  supervision  *  .  ^ 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PI  RP<)SK(S)         .        ,  • 


implementation  of  ongoing  programs,  whether  in 
curriculum,  organization  for  instruction,  school  climate, 
school/community  relations*  or  any  other  aspect  of  a  school, 
system. 

I^VT'I  KRNS  OF  VSK  ^  ' 

The  produrt^is  u  self-contained  unit  and  F^i^^esigned  to 
be  fully  self-instructional.  The  student  can  resTrict  study  to 
this  \  unit  of  the  training  program  or  can  study  any 
combination  of  the  remaining  units  of  the  lO-unil  program 
I  he  product  can  also  be  studied  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  in  a  course  or  workshop, 

It  IS  re<,oinmended  that  the  student  use  unit  I ,  I  raining 
Program  Introduction  and  CJ  en  era  I  Study  Plan  Guide,  in 
deciding^ tp  study  this  .^tnd  other  program  unj^  Also,  the 
instructor  can  decide  for  the  student  that  this  product 
should  be  studied  .  * 

\\\  studying  the  product,  the  student  first  ta'Kcs  the 
preassessment  exercise  to  measure  initial  mastery  of  any 
unit  objectives  On  this  basis,  the  decision  is  made  as  to 
which  product  objectives  require  review  ,only  and  which 
recpiire  caieful  study   boHowmg  completion      the  product, 
the  student  takes  tjie  postassessnient  exercise  to  determine 
whether  mastery  has  been  achieved  or  whether  further 
study  is  needed. 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 


Ihe  goal  i»f  the  product  is  tti  enable  local  educational  Preassessment  and  postasscssmcnt  exorcists,  with  answer* 

agencies  to  do  a  nuirc  cffcvtixc  job  of  impiovinii  the  \cvs,  uivc  bases  tor  planning  studv  of  the  product  and  ifiir 

'    '  '   ■  liVj   ^    .  • 


^IXI^ORMATION  UTILI/ATION 
AND  DISSFiMINATlON 
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assessing  lorniinal  m*iskT\  Throughout  siiuiv  of  the  i. 
product,  the  student  uses  the  answvr  ke\s  to  exereises  in 
checkin^  progress  '  -  . 

TIME  RKQl  JRKMKNT>i  /       .  . 

ffttie  reyuired  to  Lonipletu  the  product  \.iries  between  () 
and  S'hour.s»  depending  ^n  how  nUensixVlv  the  student 
needs  to  work  on  product  objectives 

JMPI,EMKNTATK)N  PROCKDrRES 

'Ahh(jugh  this  product  can  be  studied  on  a  self- 
instructional  basis,  it  is  usuall\  expected  that  the  product 
vwll  be  used  in  Lourse  work  or  an  inserviLC  \\orkshop  ^ 
un(K;r  an  instructor  * 

«Sumniarv  Cost  Information 

All  cost  figures  given  are  estimates.  It  is  rcLoninicndcd 
that  •the  student  also  purchase  unit  I  of  the  program  of 
whicli  this  is  a  component,  rr»uning  Program  Introduction 
and  (lencral  Stud>  Plan  (niide»  .it  a  t.ost  of  S3  Ihcrefore/ 
for  each  student  using  this  product  in  connection  with  unit 
I  of  the  training  program,  the  cost  would  be  SS  I'nit  1  is 
usable  in  planning  stud)  of  an\  of  units  2-10  of  the 
training  program,  so  the  cost  of  this  would  not  need  to  be 
duplicated  if  the  st.udcnt  used  <idditiunal  units  of  the 
program    The  cost  per  instructor  would  be  S2  for  the 
instructor s' guide,       for  unit  'I.  and  S5  for  A/uil\:ini^  and 


!mproMn^  iliv  Implemcnumon  oj  Local  /(Uication  I^opvh* 
(which  is  unit  9  of  the  traiiung  program)/  ^ 

Personnel  R,e<juired  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  view  of  the  self-rnstructional  quality  of  the  product^ 
no^instructional  pt^rsonnel  are  required.  It  is  recommended* 
however,  tfjat  thtre  be.  an  instriictor  to  help  students  select 
the  product  for  study,  to  assist  them  whik  studying  the 
product,  and  to  help  evaluate 'mastery  of  product 
objectives.  , 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS^ 

^The  product  is  neutral  with  respect  to  any  harmful  or 
social  biasing  effects'since  it  deals  with  leadership  for 
improving  local  educational  programs  of  any  kind.  All 
illustrative  instructioit^d  programs  described  in  the  product 
involve  innovations  in  instruction  Intended  to  improve 
individualization  or  to  ><ach  students  to  set  their  own  goals 
and  leari]  effective  wavs  of  achieving  them.  In  user 
situations,  no  report  having  to  do  with  an\  harmful  or 
biasing  effects  of  the  product  has  been  received. 

Transportabilitv  of  the  product  and  its  use  independentiv  . 
of  the  producer  are  provided  for  in  the  design  (full>  self/ 
insthictiqnal).  In  case  the  product  is  used  with  direction 
from  an  instructor  an  inst^ructor;s  guide  is  provided  giving 
specific  procedures  the  instructor  mav  elect  to  follow  in 
guiding  smdents*  work. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Andh*:in<:  and  Imprtmnv  ihr 

hnpU  mvnuuum  of  a  I  in  id  I  diuulum 

/V<\'A///f  (  I  volume  t    »  t 


■  \  - 

I  \u't  student 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

5  00 


Repfaccmei\l  Rale 
and  Cost 

Consumable 


Source  if  DilTereni 
^froin  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/^UTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
I7()0  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

t 

Glcn  Heathers^,  Project  Director 
John  A.  McAdamS 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  is  complete  and  in  usable  form.  Further 
revision  is  needed  to  improve  its  qualities  as  a  self- 
instructional  learning  ni6dule.  The  needed  revisions  of  the 
product  will  be  completed  before  November  1975,  The 
distributor  is: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St  "         '  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 9103 


/  • 
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DIFFUSING  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  WITHIN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
(COMPONENT  OF  10  UNIT  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS) 


INFORMATION  UTILIZATION. 
/  AND  I) lSSi;>M [NATION 
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,  1  training  prodiwi  pivsafdnii  ihcory  and 
\(riiti'iiu'\Jor  spreadiiii*  the  adapium  *fj  (in 
muoviitivc  pn^iiram  wuhm  a  whuol  dhirU  i 


ntffustfti:  Educatumid  Improvement  Programs  Wuhm  a  School  District  is  a  training  product 
otTering  anvoiic  with  a  specialt\  of  leadership  in  loeal  odueationaK^hange  programs  a 
concaptual  basis  tor  planning  to  meet  .svstemuido  needs  through  impro\ement  programs 
reaching  into  all  parts  of  the  s\stem  rather  th;jn  being  confined  to  a  pilot  le\el'  The  product 
IS  appropriate  for  study  . by  school-system  leaders  or  by  field  personnel  of  State  education 
dcpartnV»nts  and  consultants  to  school  districts  from  an>  external  educational  agency. 
V     The  product  identifies  types  of  needs  for  improvement  that  are  apt  to  be  districtwide, 
considers  reasons  \vh\  successful  pilot  programs  often  fail  to  spread  rhroughout  the  district, 
and  examines  and  compares  duTerent  strategies  designed  to  yield  districtwide  improvement 
programs 

The  product  consists  of  a  volume  divided  into  I  I  sections,  each  covering  I  objective. 
Fxercises,  several  of  which  are  based  on  descriptions  of  actual  improvement  programs, 
provide  practice  in  applying  the  principles  presented  in  the  textual  material.  Answer  keys  are 
provided  for  the  exercises,  Preassessment  and  postassessnient  exercises  with  answer  keys  are 
included.  ,  *  ,  .  * 

The  product  is  designed  to  b.e  studied  separately  or  together  with  other  selected  units  of 
the  training  program   It  is  usable  on  a  self-instructional  basis  or  under  an  instructor's 
guidance.  An  justructor's  guide  is  provided  for  use  with  an>  of  the  program  units.  It  is 
reconimended  that  the  stiulent  use  unit  I  of  the  program,  framm^  Program  Introducium 
and  denend  S(U(l\  Phm  inddc,  as  one  basis  for  selecting  this  product  for  study. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 


Leadership  m  local  educational  chajige 

Ihc  product  contributes  ti)  the  designated  knowledge  and 
planmng  skills  in  offering  leadership  for  achievmg 
districtwide  ir\>pfeif^cntation  of  educational  improvement 
progr«inis,^  It  gives  particular  attention  to  pilot  test 
approaches  to  cluuige,  initial  svstemwide  strategies  .for 
change,  change  programs  where  the  same  theme  (eg., 
individuali/mg  Instruction)  is  implemented  svstemwide.  but^ 
with  schoi)l  to-school  variations,  and  ch.mge  programs 
involving  homemade  products. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFIC  IARIES  ^ 

This  component  is  intended  for  use  by  school-system 
leaders  with  responsibilities  for  planning  and  conducting 
local  improvement  programs,  and  for  field  consultants  from 
State  education  departments,  educational  laboratories,  or 
educational  consulting  firms.  It  is  especially  designed  for 
anvorte  whose  leailership  specialty  concerns  planning  to 
meet  systemwide  needs,  including  teachers  who  arc 
members  of  change-project  teams, 

(;()AI.(S)  OR  IH  RPOS.EiS) 

I  lie  ma|oi  purpose  is  to  enable  local  agencies  to  plan 
more  effective!)  tor  diffii^ii»n  of  anv  innovative  educational 
program  on  a  distturtwide  basis  whenever  appropriate,-  ^ 

1 1  o  i 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product' is  a  self-contaiinrd  unit  designed  to  be  fully 
self  instructional  The  student  can  restrict  study  to  this  one 
unit  of  the  training  program  or  can^study  any  combination 
of  the  remaining  nine  program  units.  The  pro(!uct  can  also 
be  studied  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  in  a  course 
or  workshop. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  I .  Training 
Program  Introdiution  and  General ,  Study  Plan  Guide  in 
determining  whether  to  study  this  and  other  program  units. 
Also,  the  instructor  can  decide  whether  this  product-should 
be  studied  by  the  student. 

Before  studying  the  unit,  the  student  takes  a 
preassessment  exercise  to  measure  initial  mastery  of  any 
unit  objectives.  On  the  basis  of  the  preassessment  results, 
the  decision  is  made  regarding  which  unit  objectives 
require  more  intensive  study.  Following  completion  of  the 
unit,  the  student  takes  the  postassessnient  exercise  to 
determine  whether  mastery  of  the  objectives  has  been 
achieved  or  whether  further  study  is  required. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

FVeasscssment  and  postassessnient  exercises,  with  ansvc^er 
teys,  give  bases  for  planning  study  of  the  product  and  for 
assessing  terminal  masterv.  Throughout  studv  of  the 
product,  the  student  u^s  the  answer  kcvs  to  exercises  in 


checking  progress 


INFORM  \TION  UTILIZATfOX 
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TIME  REQI  IREMENTS 

I  line  rcijiiircil  Id  complete  the  prDdiicl  vjrics  between  4 
and  S  hours,  depending  on  how  intensnelv  the  student 
needs  to  work  on  product  ohjeetives; 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDI  RES 

Suice  the  product  Ccin  he  studied  on  a  full)  self- 
inslruclional  basis,  Ih^  student  can  use  it  without 
inslruclional  help.  Nornialls.  it  is  expected  that  the  product 
will  be  used  in  course  work  or  in  an  inservice  workshop 
under  an  instructor 

Summan  Cost  Information 

All  tost  figures  given  are  estimates.  It  is  reeoniniended 
that  the  student  also  purchase  unit  I  of  the  program, 
Irainmii  Prmiram  Intnultu  tutn  and  (n'Htnd  Study  Plan 
Cfuidi'^oi  which  this  is  a  component,  at  a  cost  of  S3, 
Therefore,  for  each.  studeiH  using  this  product  in 
connection  with  unit  1  of  the  training  program,  the  cost 
would  be  S8.  Unit  I  is  usable  in  planning  study  of  an>  of 
units  2  10  of  the  training  program,  so  the  cost  of  this 
would  not  need  to  be  duplicated  if  the  student  used 
additional  units'Df  the  program  The  cost  per  instructor 
would  be  S2  for  the  instructor's  guide.  S3  for  unit  l^and 
$5  for  l!ic  present  Irainnig  product  (which  is.unit  10  of  the 
training  program ) 

MATERIALS 

Required  Items  ^  Qti.mtitv  Needed 

Ihlfwitnyi  Lduratumal  hnprowmcnt  I  per  student 

'  Proiiuims  Within  a ^Si  hool  Ihstrut  (  I 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  view  of  the  self-instructional  features  of  the  product, 
no  instructional  personnel  are  required.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  students 
select  the  product  for  study,  to  assist  them  while  studying 
the  product,  and  to  help  evaluate  masterjr  of  product 
objectives. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  is' concerned  with  rational  principles  and 
/procedures  in  offering  leadership  for  any  change  program 
in  local  educational  settings.  This  makes  it  neutral  with  ^ 
respect  to  an>  form  of  harmful  or  social  biasing  effects. 

Case  descriptions  included  in  the  product  have  been 
carefull)  chosen  to  reflect  a  concern  for  meeting  the  needs  > 
of  ail  categories  of  studenfs  through  such  means  as 
providing  for  student  choice  of  learning  tasks,  or  iln  urban- 
suburban  program  providing  spaces  for  urban  black 
children  in  a  suburban  school  system 

The  product  is  designed  to  be  full)  self-contained  «ind 
self-mstructional,  i.e..  transportable  and  usable  without 
assistance  from  the  producer.  If  the  product  is  used  under 
an  mstruc tor's  guidance,  an  instructor's  guide  is  provided 
to  offer  specific  recommendations- and  procedures  for  the 
product's  use. 

And  equipment 

Cost  per  Item  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  DilTercni 

DdHars^  and  Cost  from  Distributor 
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DEVEM)PER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1 700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  "  - 

Glen  Heathers,  Project  Director 
Lucretia  J.  Floor 

AVAILABILITY 

Tlie  product  is  complete  and  revision  is  not 
contemplated.  It  will  be  tested  with  school  administrators. 

Further  evidence  of  the  product's  valMC.will  be  obtained, 
either  through  expert  judgment  or  user  reactions,  prior  to 
November  1975.  Order  from;  *    '  - 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St.  / 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103 
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A  metluKloloi^y  for  planfihig  aful  fnanaglng  the 
diliUMon  ofiwunvtious 


1  his  document  presents  ;t methodology  for  planning  andpmanagin^  the  spread  of 
educational  innovatuTns.  It  presents  a  diffusion  paradigm  which  not  only  admits  utili/a^tion  of 
a  /consorlrum  of  State  enforcement  agencies  as  a  disseminate  mechanism  through  which 
research  and  development^  products  may  be^dlffu.sed  through  established  State  enforcement 
agenCN  cliannels!  but  also'provides  for  a  feedback  inech«Kiism  through  which  the'  developers 
of  research  and  developni'Mit  products  can  acquire  both  fornuUive  and  summative  evaluation 
data  lor  educational  practitioners.  The  guide  is  divided  into  two  nu^jor  divi,^ons.  The  first 
division  presents  *r  theoretical  framework  of  the  concepK  and  the  secoiid^iviision  is  devoted 
u>  a  description  of  how  to  implement  the  methodology  presented  in  the  first  division. 


Sl  BJKClj  \RKA(S)/ 

Ihe-sLontcnt  v»t  this  doi^umcnt  is  cxcliisively  Loncerned 
with  the  diffusion  otVthe  products  of  educational  research 
and  deveiopnient.  \^ 

INTKNDKD  VSERS  AND  BKNKnc  iARIKS 

1  he  document  is  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  base  of  piofessionals  eng.iged  in  diffusion  of 
educational  Research  and  development  products 

GOAUS)  OR  PI  RPOSEXS)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  tliis  dogunient  is  to  present  a 
methodolog)  for  diffusing  rese^rcli  and  development 
pmducts  and  to  assure,  thcough  the  strategies  projected, 
that  the  educational  practitioner  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  affect  the  design  of  educational  research 
and  development  products  and  processes. 

PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

This  document  is  sequenced  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
presentJi  a  step-by-stcp  methodology  for  the  diffusion  of 
research  and  development  products  It  also  provides  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  projected  activities. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  provisions  have  been  made  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  implementation  of  this  document 

TIME  REQITREMENTS 

No  time  requirements  have  been  established  for  the 
implementation  ^f  this  document. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


jNo  special  equipment  or  facilities  are -required  for  ; 
implementation  , of  the  programs  however,  the  assumption  is 
made  that  th^)se  individuals  implementing  .the  guide  .will 
have  hall  training  and  t^xperience  in  the  field  of  diffusion. 
The  methodology  set  forth  does  require  reorganization  and 
redirection  of  established  diffusion  departments  or 
mechanisms 


RIC 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

No  additional  rnaterials,j,equipmenr/ or  personnel  art 
required^for  implementation. 

ASSURXnCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  total  methodology  projected  in  the  guide  is 
supportedx«kQly  on  a  theoretical  base.  M^ny  of  the 
strategiei  and  tactics  proposed  \v\  thi's  document  have 
previously  been  implemented  and  fouild  effective  by  the 
Appalaehia  Educational  Laboratory  (AEL)  staff.  As  yet, 
the  total  process  has  not  been  implemented  and  tested. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Division  of  Diffution 

.Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc, 

P.O.  Box  1348  ,  /  , 

Charleston,.  W.  Va.  25325 

AVAILABI^!lTY 

The  Diffusion  Strategy  Guide  was  printed  and 
disseminated  to  key  people  throughout  the  United  States  In 
November  1973.  The  first  two  printings  of  the  docuipent  , 
have  been  exhausted^and  copies  are  no  longer  available: 
However,  the  document  is  available  through  ERIC.  There 
aiC^  currently  no  plans  to  revise  or  republish  thit  document. 

Order  No.  tD  090  919,  $0,76  (microfiche),  $5,70 
(paper),  add  $0,34  (postage).  Order  from:       /  ^ 

EftlC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

P.O.  Box  190  * 

Ariington,  Va.  22210  ...  / 
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INFORMATION  UTILIZATION 

AND  UI^S^I  MINVHON 

* — >  >'    '  ■  ■  ■  r-  


THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
CONSULTANT  (EIC)  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


A  'h\whkarn\n^  program  which  exploKaJ^iflhods 
f  \fc*  ^inmwiiaiting  rcscardi  and  development 
information  to'the  education  practitioner 


I  he  role  of  the  LJueiuional  hifornuition.  ConiSultant  (EIC)  is  emerging  in  response  to  the 
need  for  informati()n  disseminntion  servjees  in  edueation.  The  .FJC's  role  is  to  receive, 
process/^and  fulfill-  client  requests  for  infcfrniation  needed  to  resolve  specific  curricular;  > 
instructional,  and  adniinistratrve  problems.  Various  aspects  of  the  EIC  .service  have,  in  the 
past,  been  shared  by  a  variety  of  professionals.  It  is  becoming  evident  now,  however,  that 
titere  is  an  emerging  need  t\)r  a  linkage  agent— a  person  capable  of  standing  .between  the 
research  community  and  the  educator,  a  person  whose  prime  res'ponsibility  is  to  malTe 
•research  and  development  inforniatidn  available  to  the  educator. 

I  he  (jistructional  System  in  this  training  package  has  three  qualities  which,  together, 
offer  the  student- a  learning  experience  quite  different  fro^ii  the  familiar  ones.  First,  although 
the  skdls  introduced  relate  directJy  to  the  emerging  role  of  the  EIC,  they  provide  students 
with  tools  which  , can  also  be  directly  applied  to  their  own  research,  retrieval,  and  utilization 
needs 

A  second  distinguishing  (|uality  is  the  opportunity  the  training  provides  for  .students  to 
S;^tisf_\  their  own  interests  in  a  specific  problem  area,  l-ach  student  takes  anotN^r  student's 
real  infonnation  problem  and  attempts  to  resolve  it  while  learning  the  processes  composing 
the  MC  r^le  ,Tliis  per*>onal.  stadent-to^'student  interaction  in-a  real  problem  area  typifies  the 
idea  of  a  server  role,  rather  tl]an  the  servce  role  frequently  expected  of  students  in  the 
traditional  instruction  environment. 

The  training  n^iaterials  include  checklists,  cojicise  "how-to-do-it"  guidelines,  and  other  job 
aids. of  proven  utility  tor  performing  the  EIC  role.  They  are  tools  to  do  the  job  in  the  real 
world  Thv  future  reference  value  of  these  materiaLs  becomes^apparent  as  they  are  presented, 
explained,  and  then  applied  during  the  training.  The  training  program  may  be  appropriately 
taken  hv  educational  personnel -whose  experience,  interests,  or  work  responsibiliticN  n^ay 
depend  on  a  rich  flow  of  timely,  accessible  educational  information. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  communication,  negotiating  the 
educational  problem,  retrieval  of  infornjation. 
transformation,  and  evaluation  of  outcomes. 

INTENDED  I  SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

feachers,  librarians,  administrators,  administrative  aides, 
and  others  intcFcsted  in  obtaining  new  knowledge. and 
materials  are  the  intended  users  ^ 

GOAJ.(S)  OR  PURI»OSE(S) 

r 

The  purpose  of  this  package  is  ( I  )  To  identify,  define, 
and  analyze  aa  educational  problem  and  attendant 
information  nced(s)  o(  a  tlient,  (2)  to  develop  a  search 
strateg)  to  h)Late,  identifv.*  and  secure  research  and 
development  infurmatiun  pertinent  to  the  chent\  problem 
and  request,  i^)  to  screen.  anal>/e.  s>nthesi/,e,  and 
organize  the  results  of  the  search  into  a  form  appropriate 
for  delivery  to  the  client.  (4)  to  display  and  communicate 
the  results  of  the  search  to  the  client  in  a  style  suitable  for 
use  m  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem;  and  (5)  to  assess 
the  performance  of  the  major  filC  processes,  overall  role, 
and  operational  effectiveness  of  the  setting  within  the 


linkage  system,  and  then  reformulate  based  on  evaluation 
and  adjustments  made  in  processes  and  functions. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Each  one  of  the  major  processes  is  the  focus  of  one* 
unit,  or  module,  of  the  training.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
introduction  module  describing  the  emerging  role  and 
functional  contexts  of  the  EIC.  and  a  simulation  model 
providing  an  orientation  to  the  skills  involved  in  each 
process.  The  modules  are  introduced -in  a  fixed  sequence. 

A  learning-team  form  combines  the  concept  of  group 
dynamics  with  the  already  proven  concept  of  independent 
stud>  to  create  a  unique,  self  clirected.  small-team  learning 
model.  TJie  basis  for  the  learning-team  form  consists  of 
self-instructional  elements  similar  in  content  4o  those  in  the 
other  two  forms,  but  the  directions  are  written  to  make  the 
materials  self  instructional.  The  schedule  for  thi.s  form  calls 
for  10  teant  session.s  and  approximate!)  2.*>  hours  of 
individual  activities.  A  tcaid  is  composed  of  three  to  six 
persons. 

A  SS  ESS  M  E  NT  P  RO  V  IS  IONS 

Skills  acquired  ate  assessed  b)  the  instructor  and  bv  the 
student  in  a  series  of  self-assessment  exercises.  An 
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inl\)rniatinnal  package,  uhidi  is  ratcil  l\>r  congruence  witfv 
a  mode!  paekagc.  is  created  and  eotnnuinicated  b>  each 
student 

TIMK  RKQl  IREMHNTS 

file  learning  .team  form  rcquue.s  approxunatelv  OO  lu)ufs, 
one^liair  of  which  is  spent  ni  individuarstiuK 

IMPI^KMKNTATION  PROCEDIKKS 

*^      This  package  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher, 

although  someone  familiar  with  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (BRIO  will  be  much  more  cffectiv^j.  It 

^   IS  recommended  that^  access  to  IZRIC  will  greatly  enhance- 
the  instructional  experience.  The  instructor's  manual 
Ciintains  complete  and  detailed  lesvois  plans  and<? 
assignments  to  make  this  package  completely  self- 
contained.  The  student \  manual  beconieii  a  permanently 
useful  reference  and  working  measure.  '  '  .  ' 

Summar}  Cost  Information  ^  ^  ^ 

The  cost  of  the  learning-te,am  form  includes  enrollment 
'    in  a  four-unit  independent  study  cA)urse  offered  through  the 
Uni\ersit>  of  California  Hxtension, 

Personnel  Required' for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Anv  instructor  familiar  with  LRIC  t&f^n  im[>iemcnt  this 
package 

ASSURANCES  ANT)  CI.AIMS 

Assurances  ' 

The  mfiiritiatiiin  gathered  fri>m  operatu>nal  field  tests  of 
all  3  learning  forms  (ci>urse-4.  institute-4,  learning  team-8) 
in  16  sites  in  9  States  nuhc^'ites  that  the  materials  can  stand 
alone  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor  <ji7td  can  be 
successfull\  implemented  without  additional  aid  beyond  that 
provided  in  the  instructor's  manual.  The  developers  and 
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publishers  have  not  received  an>  reports  of  harm  associated 
w^ith  the  use  of  this  product.  ^ 

The  developer,  name'd  the  role  "the  EIC"  to  avoid  any 
social  bias  or  sexual«<;rcreotyping.  All  references  are  made 
to  the*  "trainee,"  a  "learner."  There  are  no  references  to 
"he"  or  "she"  in  cither  student  or  instructor  materials. 

Claims 

The  accomplishment  of  almost  every*  training  objective  is 
demonstrated  by  completion  of  a  docutnent  or  documents. 
The  skiMs^oiicnted  dimensions  of  the  training  prescribe  that 
the  learfimg  exercises  be  adtual  operations  which  result  in 
tangible  trainee -produced  products— an  information  package 
and  *'Paper  Trail,"  In  summary,  97  percent  of  the  course 
and  institute  participants  (N«I44)  completed  the  ti'aining  * 
and  achieved  basic  skill  level  (2.6  on  a  4-point  .scale) 
competence  Moreover,  74  percent  of  the  course 
participants  and  65  percent  of  the  institute  participants 
completed  information  packrages  that  were  rated  at  level 
3  0  or  4.0,  indicative  of  "Proficient"  or  "High  Proficiency" 
levels  of  performance.  Of  the  learning  team  participants 
who  completed  the  training  and  submitted  information 
packages?  (N™I7),  89  percent  completed  packages  that 
were  rated  at  basic  skill  IcVel,  while  71  percent  completed 
packages  that  were  rated  at  the  higher  levels  of 
proficiency.  The  raters  were  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
developer  agency  trained  for  this  particular  task. 

Careful  attention  to  each  stage  of  product  development 
was- given  this  training  package.  An  adivsory  committee 
was  formed  to  establish'  the  model  of  the  EIC  role  anU  to  . 
define  the  functional  elements  to  be  included  in  it,  A  '^^  - 
three-phase  pilot  testing  occurred  in  the  first  development^ 
>ear,  followed  by  extensive  revision.  Subseqifently,  the 
operational  field  testing  established  the  effectiveness  and 
transportability  of  the' three  learning  forms.  ^ 

The  final  report  of  the  project  in  wbich  this  training  was 
develo|)ed  and  valid^ited  js  available. 


/ 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Learning  team  torn)  (enrollment  in  groups 
of  3 ) 

Learnmg  materiah  including  all 
instructions,  evcrci>es.  readings,  etc. 


Ouaniilv  Needed 


per  student 


Cost  per  Item  ui 
Dollars 


Kepiacement  Rate 
and  C\)st 


65.00  per  student 
plus  15.00  per 
learning  team  for 
A-V  material 


Consumable 


Source  if  DiftereiU 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/ADTHOR:  ^ 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development   ^  ^ 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103 

Wayne-  E.  Rosenbff,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  ^1  089,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $5^,70 
(paper),  a<Jd  $0.26  (postgage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P»0.  Box  190 
Arlington,  Va.  22210  ; 

This  product  is  copyrighted  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
for^ducational  Research.  and  Development  (1972)  and  can 
be  ordered  from:  ,^  ^ 

University  Extension. 

University  of  California  . 

Berkeley.  Calif.  94720 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  (^F  MARCH  1975 
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.  1  (milling  <\IJcrinii  a  nuuMfor  iih/niry' 

tuul  cXiiniifiniii  uoun  dtiaii'i  in  wniis  ofihc  model 


htqmrvasan  I  dmatioml  Ihcmc,  With  Related  Iwiovanom  is  a  truining  [Product  toi  use 
by  ;ir.\onc  taking  leadership  in  planning  or  conducting  local  educational  improvement 
programs.  The  product  is  suitable  especially  for  those  in  education  who  wish  to  have  a 
conceptual  basis  for  examining  curriculum  and  instruction  in  terms  of  teaching  all  students 
inquir\  or  problem -soKing  competencies  in*  any  subject  area.  Graduate  students  in 
curriculum,  supers ision.  or  administra^on  should  benefit  from  stud\>  of  the  product.  Within 
s'chool  systems,  associate  or  assistant  superintendents  for  instruction,  curriculum  coordinators, 
and  department  chairpersons  mav  find  the  product  particularly  valuable.  Building  principals 
and  teachers  ^ilso  arc  likely  lo  find  the  product  UJ^cfuL  Field  consultants  fronuStatc  education 
departments  or  other  agencies  concerned  with  school  improvement  may  find  the  product  • 
useful  in  their  work  with  school  districts.  ,  ^ 

I  he  product  defines  and  Justifies  inquirv  as  a  critical  type  of  learning  goal,  tftcn  presents 
a  general  mocfel  of  inc|uir\  or  problem  solving  Various  eurriculums  designed  to  teach  inquiry 
arc  then  examined  in  terms  of  the  model,  and  a  checklist  is  provided  for  assessing  the  extent 
to  which  instruction  in  a  school  teaches  inquiry.  Numercttis  readings  on  the  Rationale  tor 
inquiry  arc  included,  along  with  descriptions  of  a  number  of  innovative  inquiry-focused 

curricula  nis.  '  . 

'     The  product  consists  of  a  volume  divided  into  seven  sections  corresponding  to  product 
objectives.  FAcreiscs  are  included,  each  Suppficd  with  a  worksheet  and  an  answer  key.  The 
product  contains  a  preassesiment  and  a  postassessment  exercise,  each  with  an  answer  key. 
rhc  product  is  designed  to  be  studied  on  a  self-instructional  basis  or  with  assistance  from  an 
instructor.  An  instructor's  guide  is  provided  for  use  with'  the  total  training  program  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  Mudent  may  study  only  this^)roduct  or  study  it  together  with  other  selected 
units  of  the  training  program.  It  is  recommended  that  the  student  cise  unit  I /Training 
Program  Introduction  am\^  General  Studr  Plan  Guide,"  as  one  basis  for  selecting  this  product 
for  studv. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  J 

leadership  \\\  l*Kal  cdui^aluvul  duniie 

Ihc  product  contributes  to  the  designated  knowledge  and 
skills  in  offering  leadership  for  planning  and  conducting 
local  educational  improvement  programs.  It  offers  a 
rationale  for  inquiry-focused  instruction  to  teach  all 
stu^lcnts  problem-solving  coinpctcncics  in  acquiring  and 
using  knowledge  in  such  areas  as  science  and  social 
studies.  Through  exercises,  the  student  learns  to  employ  the 
rationale  in  .the' examination  of  numerous  inquiry-focusqd 
currieulums  that  are  described  in  \he  product. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  -product  is  intended  for  use  by  anyone  in  education 
who  offers  leadership  in  planning  and  conducting  local 
change  programs*  It  is  particularly  wcJI  suited  for  study  by 
curriculum  specialists  in  school  districts  or  teachers  who 
arc  involved  in  change  projects  calling  for  teaching  inquiry. 
Other  school  district  leaders-associate  superintendents  for 
instruction' and  building  principals--nnd  community 
representatives  can  aNo  benefit  from  study  of  the  product. 


Field  consultants  fron/State  education. departments  or  other 
agencies  serving  schools  may  find  jthe  product  useful  in 
their  work.  Graduate  students' in  eurrieulunh  supervision,  or 
administration  can  also  benefit  from  study  of  the  product. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  product  is  to  help  local  educational 
agencies  improve  curriculum  and  instruction  in  teaching  all 
students  meUiods  of  inquiry  to  be  etiiploycd  in  acquiring 
and  applying  knowledge  in  various  subject  areas. 

PATTERNS  OF  OSE 

Vbis  product,  is  a  self-eontaineci  unit  designed  to  be  fully 
self-instructional.  The  student  can  restrict  study  to  this  one, 
unit  of  the  training  program,  or  can  study  any  combination, 
of  the  remaining  nine  progn:m  units.  The  product  can  be 
studied  alone  or  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  in  a 
course  or  workshop. 

.It  OS  recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  l/'T raining 
Program  Introduction  and  General  Study  Plan  Guide/' in 
determining  whether  to  study  this  and  other  program  units. 
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^-  Also,  the  instructor  can  decide  whether  this, product  should 
;,wbe  studied  bv  the  .student.  ^  ^  . 

Vi:  -.before  studying  *the  unit,  the 'student  takes  a 
-.^  preassessnient  exercise  to  measure  initial  mastery  of  any 
'    unfjt  objectives,  OnMhe  basis  of  the  preassessment  results, 
the  decision  is  made  regarding  which  unit  objectives 
recjuire  review  or  more  intensive  study.  Following 
'    completion  of  the  unit*  the  student  takes  the 

postassessment  exercise  to  deternyne  whether  mastery  of 
the  objectives  has  been  achieved  or  whether  further  study 
is  required.  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

♦>  •  ' 

/   Preassessment  and  postassessment  exercises^  with  answer 
kcys»  give  bases  for  planning  study  of.thc  product  for 
assessing  terminal  master).  Throughout  study  of  the 
product*  the  student  uses  the  answerakeys  tcv^exercises  in 
ch^ccking  progress, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  -  * 

#  •  *  • 

Time  required  to  complete  the  product  varies  between  4 
and  ()  hours,  depending  on  how  intensively  the  student 
rteeds  to  work  on  product  objectives.  k 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  product  can  be  studied  on  a  fully  self- 
instructional  basis,  the  student  can  use  it  without 
.instructional  help  Normall>.  it  is  expected  that  the  product 
will  be  usedt  in  course  work  or  in  an  inservice  workshop. 
^  under  an  instructor. 

The  product  has  been  used  in  various  states  of 
devclj)pmcnl  iti  the  following  wa\s  As  .part  of  a  training 
flrogram  offered,  field  consultants  of  State  education 
dep.jltnients.  as  part  of  the  training  of  doctoral  students  in 
curriculum  and  sup>:rvision.  with  fielil  consultants  of  an 
educational  Inboratorv.  antl  vvith  ccntraf'adminLstrators'or 
building  principals  of  schcwl  svslems,  , 

r 


Summary  Cost  Information 

All  cost  figures  given  are  estimates,  ^t  is  recommended 
that  the  student  a Lso' purchase  unit  I  of  the  program, 
"Training  Program  Introduction  and  General  Study  Plan 

.  Guide/'  of^which  this  is  a  compbnent,  at  a 'cost  of  $3. 
Therefore,  for  each  student  u.sing  this  product  in 

•  connection  with  unit  I  of  the  training  program,' the  casl  , 
would  be  $9.  Unit  1  is  usable  in  planning  study  of  any  of 
units  2-10  of  the  training  program,  so  the  cost  of  this  * 
would  no,t*need  to  be  duplicated  if  the,  student  used  * 
additional  units  of  the  program.  The  cost  per  instructor  * 
would  be  $2  for  the  iristructor\s  guide,  $3  for  unit  I,  and 
$6  for  the  present  training  product  (wjjich  is  urvit  5  of  the' 
training  program). 

Personnel  Required  fot  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  view  of  the  self-instructional  features  of  the  product, 
no  in.structional  personnel  are  required.  However,  it  is 
reeommerided  thiat  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  st.udents 
select  the  product  for  ^tudy,  to  assist  them  while  stlidying 
the  product,  and  to  help  evaluate  mastery  of  product 
objectives. 

» 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  is  concerned  with  principles  and  procedures 
in  offering  leadership  for  instructional  change  programs  in 
local  educational  settings.  This  makes  it  essentially  neutral 
with  respect  to  any  form  of  harmful  or  biasing  effects. 
Expert  critics  of  the  product  have  not  noted  any  features 
likely  to  produce  such  effects. . 

/  The  product  is  designed  to  be  fully  self-contained  -and 
Aclf-instructional,  i.e.,  transportable  and  usable  without  . 
/assistance  from  the  producer.  If  the  product  is  used  under 
an  instfuctor  s  guidance,  an  instructor's  guide  is  provided 
to  offer  specifi^  "recommendations  and  procedures  for  the 
produCt*s  use.  ^ 


Rc(|uire(!  Items 


matejAals  and 


EQUIPMENT 

Cost  jycr  Iiem  in 


Replacement  Raic 
and  C\)st 


Source  if  DitTercnl 
from  l^isiribuior 


Am////n:  lidiuauoml  lhcnu\  With  .  1  per  student  » 
Related  JnnoYatums  {\  \o\\\x\\c)  \     ^  * 


6.00 


Consumable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  f6r  fetter  Schools*  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1910!]^         ,  / 

AVAILABILITY  '  » 

The  product  is  in  draft  form.  Revision  is  underway.  The 
product  will  .t>e  cbmplete  and  in  usable  form  by  November 
1975,  Order  from:  / 

Research  for  Better  Schools*  Inc. 

1700  Market  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
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Of    n)ll(  AllONAl    fUM)f{M  UllHfUlATfD 

INNOV^\IION^  i(OI\1f'ON[N]   Of  lOUNIT 
PrU)(,F{AM  Of    no\ININ(;  f  Of^  MADIf^Sfllf 
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.  I  imlnin^  proilnci  offering  modvh  for  amlysh 
ol  Ou^thnv  tlii'nws  and  cxamimig  iimovmions 
in  terms  t\f  the  nuulcl 
/  . 


Indhidnalizatmu  Mastery,  and  Student  Self-Direction  as  Jhemes  of  Educational  Reform, 
With  Related  Innovations  is  a  training  product  dealing  with  three  mj\jor,  and  closely  related, 
themes  of  the  present  edueaHonal  reform  movement.  It  examines  the  exteiit  to  which  various 
recent  uistiuctional  innovations  place  these  themes  in  operation,  'I'be  produet  is  designed  for 
stuxlv  b\  seliool  system  leaders  with  responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  change 
programs.  It  is  also  appropriate  for  field  consultants  from  'State  education  departments, 
graduate  stvidents  m  adnnnistration  or  supervision,  jrffd  for  teacher  workshops. 

Ihe  product  identifies  individuah'/ed  instruction  and  discussijs  the  contri'biuions  to 
rndniduali/ation  which  can  be  made      ability  grouping,  nongrading,  independent  study, 
cooperaluo  teaching,  and  the  open  classroom.  Specific  programs  outlined  in  connection  with" 
thcMe  topics  include  Individually  (]uided  liducation  ( IGE), -Program  for  Learning  In 
AXccordance- with  Needs  (PLAN),  and  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  (IPI),  Tlie  meaning 
and  benefits  oT  mastery  and  self-direction  in  contributing  to  individuali^'ation  are  also 
discussed 

riiis  product  is  designed  to  be  studied  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  units  of 
the  training  jnogra'^n.  It  is  usable  on  a  SL^f-instructional  basis  or  with  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  An  instructor's  guide  is  provided  for  use  with  any  of  the  program  units.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  .1  of  the  program,  Traininf;  Program  Introduction  and 
(icnertd  Stud\  Plan  (hiide,  as  one  basis  for  selecting  this  particular  product  for  study. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

Leadership  in  local  educational  change. 

This  product  offers  a  13-step  set  of  objectives  dealing 
with  th^^  definition  and  interrelationships  of  the  themes  of 
individualization,-.mastery,  and  student  self-direction.  It  ' 
utilizes  a  numbJr  of  specific  programs  as  illustrations  of 
individuah/ed  instruction  and  invites  comparison  of  \heSe 
programs  m  teijrns  of  the  three  main  themes.  The  product 
also  offers  students  the  oppurtunit>  to  utilize  individualized 
learning,  self  dircetion,  and  niaster>  m  their  stud>  of  the  « 
objectives' 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES- 

* 

This  product  ij  intended  for  use  by  anyone  in  educatio;i 
who  is  required  to  offer  leadership,  whether  full  time  or 
part  time.jn  local  educational  improvenic^it  programs.  This 
includes  school  district  leaders,  central  administrators, 
curriculum  coordinators,  building  principals,  teacher 
workshop  participants.  State  education  department  field 
consultants,  and  gr^aduate  students  in  administration  and 
supervision 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPO;SE(S) 

The  goal  of  the.product  is  to  enable  local  educational' 
agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  and 
conducting  individualized  programs  in  curriculum  or 
organization  for  instruction, 
r 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  designed  to  be  fully 
self-instructional.  The  student  can  restrict  study  to  this  one 
unit  of  the  training  program,  or  can  study  any  combination 
of  the  remaining  nine  prograili  units.  The  product  can  also 
be  studied  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  in  a  course 
or  workshop. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  unii  1,  Tnufuni^ 
Proi^ram  IntroduLtwn  and  General  Study  Plan  Guuh\  in 
determinmg  whether  to  stUily  this  and  other  program  units. 
Also,  the  instructor  can  decide  whether  this  product  should 
be  studied  by  the  student.  i*. 

Before  studying  the  unit,  the  student  takes  a 
preassessment  exercise  to  measure  initial  mastery  of  any' 
unit  objectives.  On  the  basis  of  the  preassessnlent  results. 
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the  dcLision  Is  made  fjcgarding  wIikIi  unit  ohjeclivcs  ^ 
require* more  intensive  stud\   follo\\ing  completion  of  the 
unit,  the  student  takes  the  posfassessiiienl  exercise  to 
determine  whether  master\  of  the  objectives  has  been 
aehit'ved  oi  whether  further  stud\  is  required. 


ASSKS8MKNT  PROVISIONS 

»  *  " 

Pre  assessment  and  postassessnient  exercises,  with  answer 
ke\s,  give  bases  for  planning  study,  of  the  product  and  for 
assl»ssing  terminal  mastjjry.  Throughout  study  of  the 
product,  th^  student  uses  the  answer  ke>s  io  exercises  *^n 
checking  progress, 

TIMK  RKQI  IREMKNTS 

Time  rci|uircd  to  complete  the  [uoduct  varies  between  5 
and  10  hours,  depending  on  how  nitcnstvcly  the  student' 
needs/ to  work  on  product  objectives. 

implkmkvi;ation  prockdires 

Since  the  product  ean  be  studied  on  a  fulK  self 
instruetional  basis,  the  student  can  use  it  without 
instruetional  help.  Normall\,4it  is  expected  that  the  product 
vCill  be  use'd  in  course  work  or  ail  uiservicc  workshop  , 
'  upder  an  instructor  * 

The  product  has  been  used  in  various  states  ot^ 
dcv.clopmen|  in  the  following  wa)s.  As  pah  of  the  iranung 
of  doctoral  students  in  Lurnciilum  and  supervision,  vvlth 
field  consultants  of  an  cduLational  laborator),  and  with 
Central  administratitrs  nr  luulding  prmeipals  of  sehovil 
systems  '  '  ♦ 

Summary  Cost  Infarmatlon 

* 

All  cost  figures  give  it  ^rc  estimates.  It  is  recommended 
that  tbt  student  also  purchase  unit  *l  of  the  program, 
inumn^  Pm^rdni  intouliu  iu^n  uful  (icmruf  Snui\*l'hin 
(ruuU\o(  vvhieh  this  IS  a  enmponent,  at  a  cost  of  S3 
Therefore*  for  each  studAt  ut>ing  this^product  in 


connection  with  unit  1  of  the  training  program,  the  cost 
would  be  $9,  Unit  1  is  u.sabic  in  planning  study  of  any  of 
units  2-10  of  the  training  progranf*  so  the  cost  of  thii, 
would  not  need  to  be  duplicated  if  the  student*  used  . 
additional  units  of  the  prugrani.  The  cost  per  instructor 
•'wtiuld^'e^$2'^fTrrih1j~1nj;truclof-^  guide  ,  $3  for  unir  ITTind 
$6  for  the  present  training  product  (which  is  unit  4  of  the 
training  program),  ^    •        *  ,  '  i' 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

in  view-  of  .the  sclf-instrucitional  features  of  the  prod^uot, 
no  "ihstructional  personnel  are  required.  However,  it  is\ 
re'commcaded  that  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  students 
select  the  product  for  sfudy,  to  assist  thom  while  studying 
the  product,  and  to  h^lp  evaluate  mastery  of  product  | 
objectives,  '  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  •  .  r  ,  ^ 

This  product  is  concerned  with  rational  principles  and  *^ 
procedures  in  offering  leadership  for  any  change  program 
in  local  educational  \cttings.  1  his  makes  it  e5;scntiaily  • 
neutral  with  respect  to  any  form  of  biasing  effects.  In 
various  user  situations*  na  claim  has  been  made -of  any  I 
harmful  effects  from  study  of  .t lie  uni(  or  fronu  ;lpplica^t^on 
of  its  contents,  ^  »       "    ^    »       '  ^ 

A  feature  of  the  product's  rationale  and  \)f  tne  programs* 
described  in  it  is  lhi\[  the>  call  for  employing     .  ^    *      *  , 
individualization,  master),  and  self-direction  witli  Vll 
students.  Both  the  rational  liases  for  the  pr't^grams  and' the 
aeeunnilated  research  evidence  favoV  the  judgment  that/ 
they  olTcr  particular  benefjits  in  the  /orm  of  enhancing' 
positive  self-eoneept,s  in  slower  leanref^s  aittl  cultur*illy  ^ 
different  students,  '  ,j     ^'  1 

While  the  produc^  has  nof  been  Used  except  with  the 
producer's  direction,  the.  favt  that  it. lias  been  designed  to 
be  fulK  self-instructional  insures  that' it  js  transportable^  for 
Use  in  various  settings  mdc[iendentl>  of  thc;  |:^oducer. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items         */  ^      Ouanmy  Needed       '         •  Cost  per  Hem  m  Rcplacemem  Rale  Source  if  Differpm 

J^ollars  *  and  Cost  from  Disltjhuior 


-  JntJn{iUuthz<itton.  i\1asti:r\\  antl-Siiident  *       1  per  NludciU  . 
Sclf'Dtreaum  as  Thanvs  of  KJucutiondl    '        ,  * 
ReformJ\  uh  Related  Innovatuun  { I 

volume)  •  f 


6,00  'Consumable 


Nate  It  IS  recommended  ih(\t  the  s^tideni  also  purchase  unit  1  of  the  program*  I numn^  Trof>ra/n  Iniroduitum  and  General  Stud\  Plan 
(/«i</t\  of  which  llus  IS  a  component,  ;it  a'cost  of  $3.  •      •  *    -  * 


/  DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Aesearch  for  Better  Schools^  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103 

\       ^^Clen  l}eather$,  Project  Director 
LucT<4ja|  T.  iPtbor 

i  T  \  r  Tht  product  is  complete  and  will  be  available  for  us^,  by 
v.  V^  -No^cmWr  1975  froin  the  distributor: 

fteiijiirch  for  Better  Schools,  inc.  / 
^"^^  nOp'lClariiet  St, 

Phtl|Kielphia»  Pa.  1910*3  ' 

.  >. 
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Instnn  tor\s  (tutde  to  Tratntnfi  for  Leadership  in  Local  Educational  Improvement  Prof^ram/ 
IS  ti  product  designed  to  assist  the  instiu^tor  in  helping  students  select  units  from  the  10-unit 
training  pVogram  and  in  guiding  Umir  study  of  the  units  selected. 

Th<>  training  program  is  intended  for  use  by  anyone  taking  leadership  in  the  design  and 
*  conduct  of  local  cdut::ttional  improvement  programs.  Within  school  systems*  this  inelud<5$ 
central  office  ad  m  mist  fa  tors  and  supervisors,  building  principals,  and  teachers  who  are 
,  members  of  change  project  teams.  Outside  school  sy:<tems,  su^h  leadership  may  come  f/(jm 
tie  Id  consultants  in  State  education  departments  or  other  educationnl  agencies  that  serve  local " 
school  districts.  The  training  program  is  also  suited  for  use  by  graduate  students  in 
curriculum,  supervision,  and  administration. 

The  training  program  consists  of  an  introductory  unit,  five  units  dealing  with  aspects  of 
thcor>  and  procedures  for  planning  and  conducting  local  improvement  programs,  and  four 
units  dealing  vvith  ke>  themes  underlying  many  improvement  programs:  Individualization, 
mastery,  student  self-direction,  problem-solving  skill:*  personal/sociah  development,  and  \ 
making  schools  relevant  to  students'  needs. 

This  instructor  s  guide  js  designed  to  help  the  instructor  make  use  of  the  training  unites 
in  improving  the  competencies  of  educational  pei^sonnel  whose  jobs  call  for  leadership  in 
h>cal  imprii>ement  programs.  The  instructor  may  be  a  university  protessor  who  is  teaching  , 
graduate  students  or  conducting  workshops  with  scfiool  district  personnel,  a  State  educ;t^ion  ^ 
department  official,  a  staff  member  of  an  agency  such  as  a  regional  educational  laboratory  or 
private  educational  consulting  firnic  or  an  administrator  in  a  school  district.  , 

This  product  i*ffers  the  instructor  a  general  orientation  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  th.c 
training  program  and  offers  proceduies  for  assisting  students  in  choosing  and  studying  units 
of  the  program. 


Sl'BJFXT  /\REA(S) 

^Leadership  in  local  educational  change. 

This  prodliCl  offers  the  instructor  giudclines  for  assisting 
students  in  their  '^ork  \Mtlvunit*  of  the  Framing  for 
LcaUership^in  Local  T durational  Improvement  Programs 


product  introduces  the  instructor  to  the  nature  and 
ents  of  the  training  program  and  offers  guidance  in 


The 
con 

helloing  students  select  and  siud>  program  units. 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  his  product  IS  designed  for  use  b)  instructors 
conducting  training  i)f  individuals  or  griuips  with  use  of 
selected  units  o(  the  training  pri»gram  to  which  this 
instructors  guide  refers  I  sers  of  the  guide  ma\  bc^ 
univcrsitv  prolc*ss<irs.^  field  pcrsiumcl  of  State  education 
departments  or  (>thl»r  educational  agencies  serving  schools, 
^or  school  svstenr  leaders  conducting  inscrvice  witrkshops 
with  .other  school  system  personnel  » 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  product  is  to  help  the  instructor 
con'ducl  training  activities  using  units  of  the  program  lo 
which  this  instriKJtor's  guide  refers^  The  ultimate  intent  is 
that  local  educational  agencies,  through  such  training, 
improve  their  capabilities  in  planning  and  concjucting 
significant  improvement  programs.       ^  4.  L 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  for  the  instructor's 
use.  It  is  recommended  that  the  instructor  alsy  possess  a 
ci)p>  i>f  unit  1  of  the  fD^Unit  training  program,  rr<itntni> 
Prtii^ntm  Introdiution  and  General  Stiuh  Plan  (iuule^  since 
each  student  is  expected  to  use  unit  1  m  arriving  at  an 
tnduiduai  stud)  plan  that  niakes  use  i)f  soTtic  of  the  units 
of  the  training  progqim.^  "  ■ 

I  he  spccitlc  wa>s  in  which  the  instructor  will  use  the 
guide  depend  on  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  on 
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sttidciits,  settings,  ami  time  for  study.  The  guide  allilws  for 
such  tlexihilitv  in  it^  use 

\\SSKSSMENT  PROVISIONS 

No  provisioys  for  assjcssing  the  value  of  the  instructor's 

guiilc  are  included  in  the  product.  However,  reports  on  use 

of  the  guide  will  be  sought  from  instructors. 

.  *  'J  »  •• 

riMK  REQUIRENlf NTS  ^ 

Time  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  content  of 
the  guide  is  1  to  2  jiours.  In  making  use  of  the  guide 
with  students,  time  requirements  will  vary  depending  on 
how  man\  Mudents  are  involved.  Probably  not  'more  than 
1/2 'hour  of  the  instructor's  time  per  student  will  be 
required  m  helping  the  student  arrive  at  a  stuii}  plan 
through  Use  of  unit  1  of  the  training  program 

IMPLEMENTATION  ^PROCEDURES' 

No  problems  of  impleniematton  are  involved  since  thjs  is 
«t.  self  explanatory  mstructor\  guide  It  is  desirable  that  the 
instructor  u^e  this  guide  vvLile  having  a  copy  of  unit  1  of 
the  training  program  in  hand.  However," the  instructor 
could  make  use  of  the  student's  copy  of  unit  1.  Also,  if 
the  instructor  is  to  work  with  different  students  who  will  , 
be  studying  different  units  of  the  training  program,  it  will 
be  desirable  Ti>r  the  instructor  to  h«i\e  access  to  a  ^complete 
set  of  units  of  cthc  program^ 


Summary  C9SC  Information 

The  given  cost  figures  arc  estimates.  For  each  instcuctof 
using  this  product  in  connection  with  unit  1  of  the  training 
program,  the  cost  would  be  $5.  dbtaining  the  full  set  of 
nine  other  units  in  the  training  program  would  cost 
approximately  $50.  / 


Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Since  the  product  is  self-explanatory,  no  personnel  are 
needed  to  teach  tho  instructor  how  to  use  it. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  producj  is  a  guide  for  instructors'  use  in  working 
with  students  who  arc  using  units  in  a  training  program  on 
leadership*  for  local  educational  change.  There  is 'no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  could  •have  any  harmful  effects*.  The 
product's  contents  are  neutral  with  respect  to  an>  sort  of 
biasing  effects.  The  product  is  designed  to  be  usable  by  the 
instructor  without  assistance  from  the  producer.  This 
transportability  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  training 
units  are  self-instructional, # thus  giving  the  instructor  the 
option  of  working  with^students  on  a  fully  individualized 
basis  or  of  teaching  student  groups  in  more  conventional 
ways.        ^  ^ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  !lcms 


QuanUty  Ncedcil 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Instructor's  Guide  to  Trainirtf*  for 
Leadership  in  Local  Educational 
improvement  Programs  (I  volume). 


I  per  sfudent 


2.00 


Consumable 


DEVELOKR/ADTHOR: 

Research  for  Better.  Schools,  If)c. 
1700  Market  St. 
'  Philadeiphia.  Pa.  19103 

(jten^  Heathers,  Project  Dirc^ior  J 


AVAILABILITY 


.  *  The  product  is  in  ,draft  fon#.  Revision  is  underway.  The 
fMroduct  will  be  complete  in  usable  form  by  ^^ve^lber^ 
1975  through  the  distrijt^tor: 

Rettarch  for  Bejtter,Schools»  Inc^ 

1700  Market  St.  /  '  . 

Philadelphia^  Pa.  19103 
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A  sclf'untnu'tioihil  trainini^  unit  dcscnhhi^ 
aspects  ttf  pvrMmal  vnial  development  and 
amlvzuiK  appt't  nu  lies  lo  at  /lieviii}^  these  i^mils 


Perstmali Social  Dcvclopnicni  us  an  Ediuaiional  TliVnu\  IVuh  Rclaied  Innovations  is% 
irainini;  product  offering  anvonc  \miIi  rcsponsibi!it>  for  leadership  in  educaiional  improvement 
progranjs.  coneepts.  and  principles  for  use  in  planning  and  conducting  local  change  programs 
directed  toward  enhancing  students'  personal  and  .social  development.  The  product  is. 
appropriatvj  for  per    ns  holding  a  variety  of  positions  within  education.  In  school  systems, 
these  incluJe  central  administrators,  department  chairper.sons.  building  principals,  guidartce 
counselors,  and  teachers  who  have  roles  in  improvement  programs.  Field  consultants  in  SUilc 
education,  departments' educational  laboratories,  or  private  educational  consulting  firms  can 
benefit  from  studv  of  the  product.  Also,  the  product  is  suitable  for  study  bv  graduate 
students  in  curriculum,  supervision,  or  administration,  ^  \ 

•    The  product  discusses  the  importance  of  personal/social  development  as  an  emphasis  in 
the  school  program,  and  in  successive  objectives,  treats  self-concept,  achievement  motivation, 
interests,  impulsiveness, \elf-direction.  values,  empathy,  and  interpersonal  competencies^ 
\arious  innovations  rel.kcd  to  promoting  positive  personal/social  development  aje  examined, 
eg,  mastery  and  individiiali/.ition  in  relation  to  self-concept,  behavior  modification, 
achievcment-conipetencv  training,  and  training  teachers  to  work  with  inner-cit>  children.  A 
checkhst  for  evaluating  instruction  in  terms  of  personal/social  development  is  included. 

The  product  consists  of  a  volume  divided  into  sections  according  to  19  objectives. 
Pertinent  literature  is  referred  to  or,  in  some  instances,  included  in  tlie  product  Numerous 
exercises  are  presented,  each  supplied  with  a  worksheet  and  an  answer  kev.  Also  included 
are  preassessnient  and  postassessnient  exercises,  together  with  ansv\or  keys 

rhe  product  can  be  studied  separateh  or  together  with  other  units  of  the  training 
p>rogram  It  can  be  used  i>n  a  self-mstructional  basis  or  finder  an  instructor's  guidance.  A 
general  instructor  s  guide  tor  the  training  program  as  a.wJiolc  is  provided  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  use  unit  1.  Iratnim*  Proi^ram  Inirodiuiion  and  (hncral  Sind\  Plan  ihtuU\  as 
one  basis  for  selecting  this  product  for  slud> 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

\    Leadership  in  local  educational  change. 

The  product  contributes  to  the  designated  knowledge  and 
procedures  of  use  b>  an>  person  having  responsibilitv  for 
leadership  in  educational  improvement  programs  directed 
toward  furthering  students*  personal  and  social  * 
deveiopnienl  The  product  reviews  go.ds  of  peisonal/social 
deveK»pment  and  ex»imines  various  innovations  intended  to 
improve  the  accomplishment  of  those  goals, 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BP:NEEICIARIE.S 

The  pn»duct  is  intended  Kor  use  bv  anvonc  m  education 
Vtho.  ts  called  upiui  to  v^ffer  full  time  or  part  time  leadership 
in  local  educational  improvement  programs  School  district 
leaders    central  admlm^lfati>rs.  curriculum  coordinators, 
building  principals,  and  teacher  meinbers  of'project  teams, 

■  11^ 


field  consultants  fropi  Stale  education  dcparlnients, 
'  educational  laboratories,  or  private  consulting  firms,  and 
graduate  students  in  administration  or  supervision. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  enable  local  educational 
agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  and^ 
conducting  improvement  programs  m  enhancing  students*  ^ 
personal/social  development. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  designed  to  be  fully 
self  in^tructionaL  The  student  can  restrict  study  \o  this  one 
unit  or  the  training  program  or  can  study  any  combination 
i)f  the  remaining  nine  program  units  The  product  can  also 
be  studied  under  the  irircction  t>l  an  instructor  in  a  course 
or  workshop 
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It  is  rcci»m  mend  eel  that  the  student  use  unit  K  Irautim:' 
Vro\^nim  Ifiirthha  lion  and  (n  ncral  Sindx  Plan  iiuuL',  in 
delernunuig  whether  to  Mud\  this  and  other  prograni  units 
AIm>,  the  uiNirucli>r  ean  decide  whether  this  product  should 
he  studied  b\  the  student 

Belore  siudving  the  unit,  the  siudeni  *lakes  a 
preassessnient  exereise  to  measure  uiiiia!  niasierv  of  an\ 
unit  i^hj.ecriies  On  the  basis  of  the  preassessnieni  results, 
the  decision  h  made  regarding  which  unit  objectives 
require  more  intenstie  suidv   iMjllowing  completion  the 
unit,  the  siudeni  lakes  the  postassessinent  exercise  to 
deternune  whether  masierv  of  the  obieeti\es  has  lieen 
achieved  or  whether  further  siud\  ts  requiied 

ASSESSMFAT  PR()V  LSI()NS 

Preasse»ssnieni  and  pi>siasscssmeni  exercises,  with  answer 
kc\s  gi\c  bases  fur  plajinipg  siiid\  <^^  the  product  and  n»r 
asscNsing  icnrmal  niaNtcf>    Ihroughoui  siudv  ot  the 
product,  the  student  uses  the  answer  kevs  lo  excici^es  in 
check  mm  progress 

TIMK  RKQrii(KMENTS 

Imie  required  to  complete  the  product  \aries- between  6 
and  10  ht>urs.  depending  i-n  bow  inlensi\el\  the  student 
needs  to  work  on  proiiuct  (>biecii\es 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDl  RES 

Since  the  "product  can  be  studied  on  a  full\  self- 
instruciional  basis,  the  student  can  use  it  without 
rpvtructional  help  Normalh.  it  is  expected  that  the  pr<>duct 
will  he  used  in  course  work  or  an  inser\iee  workshop 
under  an  instructor 


Summar\  Cost  Information 

All  cojit  figures  given  arc  estimates.  It  is  recommended 
thai  the  student  also  purchase  unit  1  of  the  program. 
Iraifiuw*  Pr(){*ram  Inirodianon  and  (h'neral  Siudx  Plan  (lUidr 
of  which  this  is  a  component,  al  a  cost  of  S3. 
Theref  .e,  for  each  studeni  using  this  product  in 
connection  with  unit  I  of  the  training  program,  the  cost 
would  be  $9.  Uirit  I  is  usable  m  planning  study  of  any  of 
units  2-10  of  the  training  program,  so  the  cost  of  this 
would  not  need  to  be  duplicated  if  the  student  used 
additional  units  of  the  program.  The  cost  per  instructor 
would  be  S2  for*  the  instructor's  guide,  S3  for  unit  I, 'and 
S6  for  the  present  training  product  (which  is  unit  6  of  the 
training  program). 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  is  concerned  with  principles  and  procedures 
in\ol\ed  in  offering  leadership  in  planning  local  educational 
improvement  programs  directed  toward  students'  sound 
personal  and  social  development.  Specific  efforts  have  been 
made  to  insure  that  the  product  materials  stress  making 
provisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  in  terms  of 
their  backgrounds  and  characteristics.  Included  are 
materials  related  to  excluding  bias  in;>the  form  of  sex  . 
t>ping  Also,  stress  is  placed  on  provisions  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  members  of  cultural  minorities.  Expert  critics  who 
have  examined  the  product  in  the  initial  draft  versioii  have 
made  no  mention  of  {possible,  harmful  or  biasing  effects. 

The  pioduct  is  designed  to  be  fully  self-contained  and. 
self-instructional.  1  e  .  transportable  and  usable  without 
assiNtance  from  the  producer.  If  the  product  is. used  under 
an  instructt»r\  guidance,  an  instructor's  guide  is  provided 
lo  oiTer  specific  recomnieiuLitions  and  [uocedures  for  the 
product  s  use. 


I 


/ 


Required  Items 


PrrumallStHtal  Dc'ielopmcnt  as  an 
luhuational  I  heme,  IVuh  ReUiwd 
Innox'tiuons  (  I  \oliinie) 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Kate 
and  Cost 


1  per  student 


6,00 


Consumable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Note.  It  IS  recommended  that  the  student  also  purchase  unit  \  of  the  program,  Training  Program  Introduction  and  General  Study  Plan 
Guides  of  which  this  is  a  component*  at  a  cost  of  $3^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

<» 

Reteftrch  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  Sr. 
.  Philadelphia^  Pa.  19103 

Glen  Heather$r  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  is  in  draft  for;n.  Revision  is  underway.  The 
product  will  be  complete  and  in  usable  fonn  by  November 
1975.  Order  fromT  , 

Research  for  Better  Schools^  Inc. 

1700  .Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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PROMOTING  CHANGE  IN  SCHOOLS,  A 
DIFFUSION  CASEBOOK 


INFORMATION  UTILISATION^ 
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Ten  case  studies  ofsuecessjhl  ifUKmaions^ 


Promoting  Change  in  Schools,  A  Diffusion  Casebook  contains  reports  that  examine  the 
histories  of  10  products  or  programs.  The  focus  is  diffusion-- the  process  by  which  an 
innovation  reaches  users— but  the  reports  also  examine  product  design  and  testing,  since  the 
actions  (aken  at  these  stages  carv  have  a  crucial  impact  on  eventual  market  success. 
Progri^ms  or  products  included  in  the  book  cut  across  a  number  of  dimensions  that  represent 
important  clues  to  diffusion  success  or  failure,'  possess  a  wide  range  of  types  and  degrees  of 
innovational  complexity,  and  have  been  developed  and  distributed  by  various  combinations  of* 
research  and  development  agencies,  other  nonprofit,  agencies,  and  commercial  firms. 

The  introduction  presents  tentative  conclusions  drawn  from  the  studies,  and  calls 
attention  to  problems  that  have  not  been  recognized  early  enough  ^n  all  past  efforts.  The 
casebook  tells  a  story  of  growing. skill  in  working  toward  the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
innovative  products.  It  points  out  that  people  who  have  developed  and  disseminated 
innovative  educational  products  have  learned  that  naive  expectations  will  not  be  fulfillea;  the 
proverbial  ^'belfter  mousetrap"  does  not  sell  itself.  Instead  of  just  developing  and  polishing  a 
product  and  then  hoping  for  the  best,  they  are  beginning  to' think  of  diffusion  "as  a  problem 
that  deserves  careful  consideration  at  all  stages  of  the  development  and  dissemination 
process.     ^  .  ■ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Diffusion  of  educational  products  or  programs  is  the 
subject  area'  ^ 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  | 

The  intended  users  are  funding  agencies  and  developers 
and  disseminators  of  educational  programs 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are  to  help  fill  a  need  in  the  diffusion 
literature  for  facts  and  inferences  called  from  practical 
experience  and  to  give  advice  to  developers,  disseminators, 
and  funding  agencies. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 
The  product  mclude.s  a  background  and  reference  book. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Erenda  J.  Turnbull,  Author 
Lorraine  I.  Thorn,  Author 
'    C.  L.  Hutchlns,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

.  Promoting  Change  in  Schools,  A  Diffusion  Casebook  is 
available  for  $6.95  from  the  developer: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  . 
Development 

1855  Folsom  St. 

San  Francisco,  CaliL  94103 
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F^ELEVANCL  AS  AN  fDUCATlONAl  THEMfc 
WITH  fULATM)  INNOVATIONS  (COMPONENT 
OF    10  UNIT  PMOCjf^AM  OF    TF^AININO  FOR 
LEADERSHIP  IN  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS) 


INFORMATION  UTILIZATION 
\N0  l)ISSrMINv\TION 
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A  training  program  analyzing  meanings  of 
relevance  and  examining  vari(>iis  approaches  lo 
achieving  relevanc/'  in  the  school  program 

i 

'Relevance  as  an  Educational  Tfteme,  With  Related  Innovations  is  a  tr-iining  product 
designed  for  use  by  anyone  having  responsibility  for  leadership  in  local  educational 
improvement  programs  to  make  instruction  better  suited  ^to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
backgrounds  of  students.  The-  product  is  especially  appropriate  for  educators  desiring  a 
conceptual  basis  for  exammmg  curriculum  and  instruction  in  terms  of  provisions  for  insuring 
relevance.  Within  school  systems,  associate  or  assistant  superintendents  for  instruction, 
building  principals,  and  curriculum  coordinators  or  department  chairpers4)ns  are  likely  to  find 
,  the  product  of  value.  Community  members,  especially  those  representing  minority  groups,  are 

also  apt  to  find  tlfb  product  useful.  The  product  is  well  suited  for  study  by  graduate  students 
m  curriculum,  supervision,  or  administration.  Field  consultants  from  State  education 
departments  and  other  education  agencies  may  find  the  product  useful  in  their  work  with 
school  districts.  *  -  ,  ,  - 

The  product  offers  criteria,  of  relevance  and  surveys  common  failures''of  scshools  to  make 
instruction  relevant  generally  for  students  and  particularly  for  members  of  minority  groups. 
V  arious  means  for  improving  relevance  are  reviewed:  Student  and  comnuinity  sharing  in 
schqol  decisionmaking,  curriculum  modifications,  changes  in  instciictional ^ procedures,  and 
alternative  programs.  J 

The  product  consists  of  a  volume  divided  into  1  I  sections  correspoiijcling  to  product 
objectives.  Kev  readings  are  included  and  are  supplemented  by  references  to  the  literature, 
jhe  product  can  be  studied  on  a  self-instructional  basis  or  with  assistance  from  an  instructor. 
Group  discussion  should-  follow  btudy  of  the  product.  An  instructor's  guide  is  provided  for 
use  urth  this  and  other  components  of  the  training  program.  The  student  can  study  only  this 
.    product  or  study  it  together  with  other  selected  units  of  the  10-unit  training  program.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  I,  Iraining  Program  Introduction  and  General  Study, 
Plan  (t'uuic,  as  one  basis  for  selecting  this^product  for  study. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)       ^^''V                                '  leaders — central  administr;Uors,  curriculum  coordinators, 

-     tut     II     A     I    u  building  principals,  and  teacher  members  of  project  teams; 

I,oacicrsh,p  .n  local  edLjcat|onal  change.  j.^,^  consultanls  from  State  education  departments. 

•             product  contribute*  to  the  designated  knowledge  educational  laboratories,  or  private  consulting  firms,  and 

and  skills  ,1.  offering.  I-Mdership  in  planning  any  local  ^^^^^^^^^      administration  and  supervision, 

educational  improvement  program  designed  to  increase  the 

relevance  of  the  school  program  to  the  needs  and  GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ' 
characteristics  of  students  The  product  presents  criteria  of  , 

relevance,  reviews  failures  of  most  schools  to  make  The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  enable  local  educational 

instruction  relev.mt  for  students  generall>  and,  partiLularl>,  agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  and 

for  members  of  inmoritv  groups.  The  means  for  improving  conducting  improvement  programs,  whether  in  curriculum, 

the  schools'  lelevancc  include  curriculum  clianges,  changes  organization  for  instruction,  school  climate, 

in  instructional  procedures,  and  changes  in  the  learning  school/communit>  relati^)ns,  or  an>  other  aspect  of  a  school 

climate  of  the  school.  The  product  gives  attention  to  system. 
alternative*progranis  as  one  way  of  improving  relevance, 

PATTERNS  OF  USK 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES'        ^  p^^^^^^        self-cW^ied  unit  designed  to  be  fully 

Ilie  product  is  inleiiiJed  for  use  b>  anyone*  in  education  self-instructional.  The  student  can  restrict  stud>  to  this  one 

who  is  called  upon, to  offer  full-time  or  part  time  leadership  unit  of  the  training  program,  or  can  stud>  an>  combination 

in  local  educational  improvement  programs.  School  district,  of.  the  remaining  nine  progr.im  units.  The  product  c*m  also 

\  ■  I     nys        '•  ■  
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be  studied  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor*  in  a  course 
or  workshop. 

.It  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  1,  Tratmni; 
Program  Imroduciion  and  Ctcncral  Study  Plan  Guide,  in 
^  determining  whether  to  stud>  this  and  other  program  units. 
Also,  the  instructor  tan  decide  whether  (his. product  should 
be  studied  by  the  student. 

Before  studying  the  unit,  tl\e  student  takes  a 
preassessment  cxerci.se  to  measure  mitial  mastery  of  any 
unit  objectives.  On  the  basis  of  the  preassessment  results, 
the  decision  is  made  regarding  which  unit  objectives 
require  more  intensi\e  stud>.  Follow  ing  completion  of  the 
unit,  the  student  takes  the  postassessment  exercise  to 
determine  whether  master>  of  the  objectives  has  been 
achie\ed  or  whether  further  studv  is  required. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

F*reassessment  and  postassessment  exercises,  with  answer 
ke>s,  gi\e  bases  for  planning  studv  of  the  product  and  for 
assessing  terminal  mastery.  Throughout  study  of  the 
product,  the  student  uses  the  answer  keys  to  exercises  in 
cliecking  progriTss. 

riMK  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  rci|uirc'd  to  gimipletc  the  product  \aries  between  5 
and  H)  hours,  dependuig  on  how  mtensivc!>  the  student 
needs  to  work  on  product  objects  es. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  product  can  be  studied  on  a  full>  self- 
instructional  basis,  the  student  can  use  it  without 
^instructional  help Normal!),  it  is  expected  that  the  product 
will  be  iised  in  course  work  or  an  in.service  workshop 
under  ixw  instructor.  ^ 

The  product  has  been,  used  in  various  states  of 
development  in  the  following  ways.  As  part  of  a  training 
prograpi  offered  field  cons'iltants  of  Stale  education 
departments,  as  part  of  the  training  of  doctoral  students  in 
curriculum  and  supervision,  with  field  consultants  or  an 
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educational  laboratory,  and  with  c^Mitral  adminiMrators  or 
building  principal.;  of  .school  systems. 

9 

Summary  Cost  Information 

'   All  cost  figures  given  are'  estimates,  (t  is  recommended 
that  the  student  ,also  pu.rchas<j  unit  I  of  the  program, 
'rruinin^  Program  Introduciion  and  General  Study  Plan  Guide 
of  which  this  is  a  component,  at  a  cost  of  $3. 
Therefore,  for  each' stiulent  using  this  product  in       .  . 
connection  with  unit,  1  of  the  training  program/thc  cost 
would  be  $9.  Unit  I  is  usable  in  planning  study  of  any  of 
units  2-10  of  the  program,  so  the  cost  of  this  would  not 
need  to  be  duplicated  if  the  s'tudent  used  additional  units 
of  the  program.  The  cost  per  instructor  would  be  $2  for 
the  instructor's  gujde,  $3  for  unit  I,  and  $6  for  the  present 
training  product  (which  is  unit  7  of  the  training  program). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  view  of  the  self-instructional  features  of  the  product, 
no  instructional  personnel  are  require^!.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  tlrere  be  an  instructor  to  help  students 
select  the  product  for  study,  to  assist  them  while  studying 
the  product,  and  to  help  evaluate  mastery  of  product  » 
objectives. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  is  designed  speoni^ally  to  train  educational 
leaders  to  plan  school  improvemerjt  programs  that  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Students  with  re*spect  to 
their  individual  characteristics.  As/such^  it  gives  particular 
attention  to  eliminating  biasing  eff<S,cts  related  to  instructing 
different  categories  of  students!  particularly  members  of 
,    minority  groups.  Eliminating  sex  typing  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  is  oue  emphasis  in  ihe  product  materials.  Expert 
critics  who  have  examined  the  product  in  its  initial  version 
have  nol  noted  any  likelihood  of  harmful  or  biasing  effects. 

The  product  is  designed  to  be  fully  self-contained  and 
self-instructional;  i.e»,  Jransportable  ^nd  usable  without 
a.ssistance  from  the  producer.  If  the  product  is  used  under 
an  instructor's  guidance,  an  instructor's  guide  is  provided 
to  offer  specific  recommendations  and  procedures  for  the 
^  product's  u.se. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Quantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Relevance  us  an  Educational  The  me ,  With  '  I  per  student 
Related  Innovations  ( 1  volume^) 


6.00 


Consumable 


Note.  It  IS  recommended  that  the  student  also  purchase  unit  I  of  the  ^program,  Training  Program  Introduction  and  General  Study  Plan 
Guide  J  of  which  this  is  a  component,  at  a  cost  of  $3. 


MVELOKR/AVrBOR; 

RetMTch  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St 

niUedelphHi,. Pa.  19103.  ' 

. ,  plan  Heatiier»»  Ftoje|er  Director 
James  $.  Johoson 

AVAiL'ABarrv 

,  The  product  is  ta  draft  form.  Revision  is  underway.  The 
product  will  be  complete  and  in  usa1>le  form  by  November 
1975.  Order  frop:  *  . 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  lnc« 

1700  Market  St.  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  ( 


( 
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SELCCTIMG  AN  FDUCATIONAL  IMPFUWFMTNT 
M(U)(U^AM  ((()MfU)NfNT  Of  lOUMI) 
f'R(H,RAM  OF    IMAIMINC,  IFAOfPSHIP 
IN  l()(^Al    n)U(ATK)NAL    IMfMU)V^  Me  N  I 
PF^OGRAMS) 
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*  A  selj'insiniciional  training  unit  providing 
.    ]  (I  si.wsicf)  moilcl  of  the  process  of  selecting 

(in  i/npro\'cnicnt  program  to  meet  local  needs 

Selecting  an  iulueational Improvement  I^rogram  is  a  training  product  providing  anyone 
with  a  specialty  of  leadership  in  local  educational  improvement  programs  a  conceptual 
model  for  use  in  the  process  of  helping  school  system  personnel  choose  an  improvement 
prograni  that  will  meet  their  needs.  School  d[strict  personnel  who  may  find  study  of  the 
prod(ict  pf  value  include  central  office  personnel,  curriculum  specialists,  building  principals, 
and  teachers.  Field  consultants  in  State  education  departments  or  staff  members  of  other 
educational  agencies  serving  schools  may  also  find  the  jTroduct- valuable  in  their  work.  The 
product  can  also  be  useful  for  graduate  students  in  administration  or  supervision,  % 

M-hc  product  is  organize^  as  a  model  for  the  process  of  selecting  an  improvement 
prograi^i  that  involves  identifying  needs  for  improvement,  surveying' resources  that  could  meet 
'  these  needs,  analyzing  local  factors  related  to  adopting  different  changes,  and  choosing  the 
changes  to^be  introduced  in  a  way  that 'takes  account  of  needs,  resources,  and  local  assets  or 
liabilities^ 

The  product  consists  of  a  volume  organized  in  terms  of  eight  objectives.  Case  materials' 
and  associated  exercises  are  included  to  give  the  student  practice  in  applying  the  conceptual 
materials  pffered.  Each  exercise  is  supplied  with  an  answer  key.  The  product  includes 
preassessmcnt  and  postassejjsment  exercises,  together  with  answer  keys.  The  product  can  be 
studied  on  a  self-instructional  basis  or  with  assistance  from  an  instructor.  An  instructor's 
guide  is  provided  for  use  with  this  product  and  other  units  of  the  training  program.  The 
student  can  use  this  product  separately  or  in  combination  with  other  selected  units  of  the 
training  program 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Leadership  in  local  educational  change. 

The  product  contributes  to  knowledge  and  skills  required 
in  offering  leadership  in  planning  and  conducting  anv  local 
educational  improvement  program,  fhe  product  presents  a 
6-step  model  of  the  process  of  arriving  at  the  choice  of  an 
improvement  program.  They  are:  Identifying  the  area  where 
improvement  is  needed,  specifying  aims  in  the  area, 
assessing  shortcomings  in  accomplishing  these  aims, 
determining  likely  causes  of  the  shortcomings,  identifying 
resources  that  could  remc^dy  the  shortcomings,  surveying 
local  factors  favoring  or  opposing  adoption  of  any  desired 
resources,  and  selecting  the  improvement  program  to  be 
adopted. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  product  is  intended  for  use  by  anyone  in  education 
who  offers  full-time  or  part-time  leadership  in  local 
educational  improvement  programs:  School  district  leaders, 
central  administrators,  curriculum  coordinators,  building 
principals,  teacher  members  of  project  teams,  field 
consultants  from  State  education  departments,  educational 
laboratories,  or  private  consultmg  firms;  and  graduate 
students  in  administration  or  supervision. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  product  is  to  enable  local  educational 
agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning 
improvement  programs  of  any  kind,  including  curriculum, 
organization  for  instruction,  school  climate,  and 
school/community  relations. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is  designe^J,  to    •  * 
be  fully  self-instructional.  The  student  can  restrict  study*  to 
this  one  unit  of  the  training  program  or  can  study  any 
combination  of  the  remaining  units  of  the  lO-unit  program. 
The  product  can  also  be  studied  under  the'  direction  of  an 
instructor  in  a  course  or  workshop. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  1 ,  Training 
hifgram  Introduction  and  Gt^nera!  Study  Plan  Guhk\  in 
deciding  to  study  this  and  other-program  units.  Also,  the  / 
instructor  can  decide  for  the  student  that  this  product 
should  be  studied.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
i>tudent  first  use  unit  3  of  the  training  program,  **Task 
r  low  for  Designing  and  CondiiLring  Local  Fulucational 
Improvement  Programs;'  since  that  unit  covers  (he  full 
process  of  planning  and  conducting  miprovement  programs. 
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Selecting  an  inipro\ement  program  is  a  part  of  this  total 
process. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Preassessment  and  postassessment  exercises,  with  answer 
keys,  give  bases  for  planning  study  of  tho  product  and,  for 
assessin|:  terminal  mastery.  Throughout  study  of  the 
product,  the  student  uses  the  answer  keys  to  the  exercises 
in  checking  progress, 

♦ 

TIME  Requirements 

Time  required  to  complete  the  product  varies  batween  4, 
and  6  hours,  depending  on  how  intensively  the  student 
needs  to  work  on  product  objectives. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  this  product  .can.  be  studied  on  a  self-, 
instructional  basis^  it  is  usually  expected  that  the  product 
will  be  used  in  course  work  or  an  inservice  workshop 
under  an  instructor.^    '  ^  -"^^ 

The  product,  in  various  stages  of  develoment,  has  been 
used  in  the  following  ways,  ( I )  As  part  of  a  training 
program  offered  to  field  consulKtnt^of  State  education 
departments,  (2)  as  part  of  the  training  of  doctoral 
students  m  curriculum  and  supervision,  (3)  with  field 
consultants  of  an  educational  !aborat))ry,  and  (4)  with 
central  administrators  or  building  principals  of  school 
systems.  • 

Summary  Cost  Information 

All  cost  figures  given  are  estimates.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  aKo  puuhasc  unit  I  of  the  pri>grain. 
Training  Vromim  InmHlmiion  and  ik  ncnil  Siiidv  Plan 


Guu/e,  x)f*whiQh  this  is  a  component,  at  a  cost  of  $3. 
Therefore,  for  each  student  using  this  product  in 
connection  with  unit  I  of  the  training  program,  the  cost 
would  be  $8.- Unit  I  is  usable  in  planning  study  of*any  of 
units  2*10  of  the  training  program,  so  the  cost  of  this 
would  not  need  to  be  duplicated  if  the  student  used 
additional  units  of  the  progr^am.  The  cost  per  instructor 
would  be  $2  for  the  instructor's  guide,  $3  for  unit  I,  arid 
SS,  for  Selecting  arf  luUieationablmprovement  l^oiiram  ^ 
(which  is  unit  8  of  the  training  program). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Jn  view  of  the  self-instructional  quality  of  the  product, 
no  instructional  personnel  are  required.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  students  select 
the  product  for  study,  to  assist  them  while  studying  the 
product,  and  to  help  eva[uate  mastery  of  product 
objectives. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  product  is  concerned  with  rational  principles  and 
procedures  in  offering  leadership  for  any  change  program 
in  locaKeducat\onal  settings.  The  case  materials  used  in,  the 
product  have  been  chosei^  to  focus  on  meeting  needs  of 
inner-city  students  through  i>"ch  means  as  individuali/.ing' 
instruction  and  providing  altefnative  programs.  Nothing  in 
the  product  can  rea'sonabiybe  qxpected  to  have  any  ; 
harmful  or  biasing  effects. 

Transportability  of  the  product  and  its  use  independent 
of  the  produce/  are  provided  for  by  t!ie  design  (i.e.,  fully 
seIf-instruction\il).  In  the  evcnv^he  product  is  used  with  o 
direction  from  an  instructor,  an  instructor's  guide  is 
provided  giving  specific  procedures  for  using  the  product 
with  students. 


'Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Selecitng  an  luhtcaitonal  lmprovemen(  ^  I  per  iluilcnt 
Proi^ram,  single  volume 


5.00 


Consumable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Intl 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  19103 


Glen  Heathers,  Project  Di/ector 
Beverly  Loy  Taylor  / 

AVAILABILITY 

♦  The  product  is  complete  and  in  usable  form.  Prior  to 
November  1975,  data  will  be  obtained  from  critics  and/or 
users  on  the  product *s  value*  For  information  contact: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc,     ^  1  2  0  ^3 

1700  Market  St.  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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,1  sdj'instructional  trainini^  product  prcscntins 
an  I  hstcp  t(t\k  Jhnv  imuM  for  phnnint^,  and 
vondtudnija  loraUniprovanaii  pro^^nim 


la\k  Flow  for  Dc^stf^ntni;  and  Conducting  J Atad  luhwatiomd  Improvement  Programs  is  a 
training  product  offering  anyone  having  a  specialty  of  leadership  in  local  educational  change 
prograj^ns  a  general  II -step  model  to  be  employed  in jclesig^nyi^and  conducting  such 
programs.  The  product  is  appropriate  for  persons  holding  a  variety  of  positions.  Within 
school  systems,  these  include  central  administrators,  system-level  curriculum  coordinators, 
department  chairpersons,  building  principals,  or  teachers  who  are  members  of  project  teams, 
l  ipid  consultants  in  State  education  departments,  educational  laboratories,  or  private 
educational  Von  suiting  firms  can  benefit  from  study  of  the  product.  Also,  it  is  suitable  for 
use  by  graduate  students*  in  educational  administration  or  supervision. 

The  product,  presents  a  model  for  problem  solving  in  any  type  of  situation  within  or 
outside*  education!  The  I  I -step  model  for  educational  improvement  programs  covers  the 
following:  Local  needs  analysis,  analysis  of  causes  of  shortcomings  in  Meeting  these  needs, 
survey mg  resources  that  could  meet  the  needs,  iieleeting  resources  for  inclusion  in  the 
improvement  program,  designing  the  program,  implementing  it,  and  evaluating  its  outcomes. 

The  jvroduct  consists  of  a  volume  divided  into  10  sections,  Foll()\ving  presentation  of  the 
general  problem-solving  model,  a  detailed  case  study  of  the  steps  ill  planning  and  installing 
an  actual  middle'school  |/iv)gram  is  presented.  Succeeding  scj^tions  of  the  product  present  the 
steps  of  the  task  flow,  with  exercises  based, on  the  appropriate  section  of  the  case  protocol. 
Kach  exercise  has  a  worksheet  and  an.answxjr  key.  Also  included  are  preassessment  and 
posiassessnient  exercises  with  answer  keys, 

^  The  product^is  designed  to  be  studied  separately  or  together  with  other  selected  units  of 
the  training  program.  It  is  usable  on  a  self-insUi*etional  basis  or  under  an  instructor's 
guidance.  A  general  instructor's  guide  for  the  trainingl  program  as  a  whole  is  provided.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  student  use  unit  I,  Trdimns^  Program  Introduction  and  Gcnend  Study 
Plan  (fuuli\^s  one  basis  for  selecting  this  product  for  study. 


SUB.IECT  AREA(S) 

Leadership  in  local  educational  change. 

This  product  contributes  to  the  designated  knowledge 
and  skills  in  offering  leadership  in  planning  and  conducting'" 
local  educational  niiprovenient  programs.  The  p/odiiet 
offei^s  a  general  I  I -step  model  of  problem  solving  as^a 
conceptual  basis,  for  the  leadership  tasks  involved  in  change 
prtJgrams,  Also,  it  otYers  practice 'in  applying  steps  in  the 
task  tlow  to  the  analysis  of  case  data  on  needs  analyMs, 
causal  anahsis,  resources  se.irch,  loci!  n)nstraints/'supp<)rts 
analysis,  change  program  selection  anJ^design,  program 
implementation,  and  evaluation  uf  program  uutcomes, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  prtiduLt  is  intended  for  use  by  anyone  in  education 
wht)  IS  called  upon  to  <>ffer  full-tnne  or  part  tyne  leadership 
in  \oL<\\  cducatiiUial  miprovcnicnt  progriims.  SwIuh»I  »I»strKt 
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leaders— central  administrators,  curcipulum  coordinators, 
building  principals,  and  teacher  members  of  project  teams; 
field  consultants  from  State  education  departments, 
educational  laboratories,  or  private  consulting  firms;  and 
graduate  students  in  administration  and  supervision, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

\  i 

The  goal  of  this  product  is  to  enable  local  educational 
agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  and 
conducting  improvement  programs,  whether  in  curriculum, 
organization  for  instruction,  school  climate, 
school/community  relations,  or  any  other  aspect  of  a  school 
system. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  product  is  a  self  Ci)ntained  unit  designed  to  be  fully 
vself'instructionaL  The  student  can  restrict  study  to  this  one 
unit  i»f  the  iraimng  program,  i»r  can  slud>  anv  combination 
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of  the  remaining  nine  program  units.  The.  product  ean  also 
be  studied  under  the  direction  of  an' instructor  in  a  course 
or  worksHop.  .      *  ' 

It  is  reco^nmpnded  that  the  student  use  unit  1 ,  Trainini^ 
Proi^ram  Intnukwtion  ami  General  Study  Plan  Guider'm 
determining  whether  to  study  this  and  other  program  units. 
Also,  the  instructor  can  decide  whether  this  product  should 
be  studied' by  the  student. 

Before  studying  the  unit,  the  student  takes  a  4 
preassessment  exercise  t6  measure  initial  mastery  of  any  * 
unit  objectives.  On  the  basis  of  the  preassessment  results, 
the  decision  is  made  regarding  which  unit  objectives 
require  either  review  or  more  intensive  study.  Following 
completion  of  the  unit,  the  student  takes  tiie 
postassessment  exercise  to  determine  whether  mastery  of 
the  ubjeclixes  has  been  achieved  or  whether  further  stud>- 
is  required    *    •  . 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

F^reassessment  and  postassessment  exercise?,  with  answer 
keys,  give  bases  for  planning  study  of  the  product  and  for 
assessing  terminal  mastery.  Throughout  study  of  the 
product,  the  student  use^  the  answer  keys  to  exercises  in 
checking*  pj:ogress.  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Time  required  to  complete  the  pr>)duct  varies  between  6 
and  U)  hours,  depending  onTiow 'intensucl)  the  student 
needs'  to  work  on  product  objectives.  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  product  qan  be  studied  on  a  fully  self- 
instruct  ioiittkijiisis.  the.  student  can  use  it  without 
instructional  he!|>^, Normally,  it  is  expected  that  tlie. product 
will  be  used  in  cofirse  woric  or  in  an  inservice  workshop 
under  an  instructor,        .    ,  ,  .  .    ^  • 

The  product,  in  various  "singes  of  developments  has  been 
used  in  the  following  ways:  As  part  of  a  training  program 
offered  to  field  consult.lhls  l)f  Sliit^^  edu.cation  department.s, 
as  part  of  the  training  bf  tlpctoral  students  in  curriculum 
and  supervision,  vv'jth /leld.  consul  tun    :(if  an  educational 
laboratory,  and  with  cemrtii  adminrKtrato'rs .Qrlbuilding 
principals  of  school  systeihs       .  /  '  ^ 


SMininary  Cost  Information 

All  cost  figC^s  given  are  estimates.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  also  purchase  unit*l  of  the  program, 
frainin^^  Program  Introduction  and  General  Study  Plan , 
'Giiidf,  of  which  tf\is  is  a  comporrent,  at  a  cost  of  $3. 
Therefore,  for  each  student  u.sing  the  product  it\ 
connection  with,  unit  I  of  the  training  program,  the  cost 
would  be  $9,/Unit  I      usable  in  planning  study  of  any  of  ^ 
units  2-10  of  the  triining  program,  so  the  cost  of  this  * 
would  not  need  to  be  duplicated  Tf  the  student  u.sed 
additional  units  of  the  ^program.  The  'cost  per  in.structor  ' 
^  ^ would  be  $2  for  the  instructor's  guide,  $3  for  unit  I,  and 
$6  for  the  prejfent  training  product  (which  is  unit  3  of  the 
training  program). 

Personnel  Required  for  PVoduct  Adoption  and  Implementation 

Fn  view  of  the  seJf-instructional  features  of  the  product, 
no  instructional  personnel  ar.e  required.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  there  be,  an  instruct(>r  to  help  students 
select  the  product  for  study,  to  .assist  them  while  .studying 

-  the  product,  and  to  help  evaluate  liiastery  of  product 

"  objectives.  \ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

> 

This  product  is  concerned  with  rational  principles -and  * 
procedures  in  offering  leadership  for  any  change  program 
in  local  educational  settings.^This  makej^t  esscnfially 
neutral  with  respect  to  an>  form  of  socfal  biasing  effects. 
In  various  user  situations,  no  claim  has  been  made  of  any 
harmful  effects  from  study  of'  the  unit  or  from  application 
of  its  contents. 

♦ 

Tlie  case  material  used  in  the  product  involves  a  middle 
school  in  a  predominantly  black  community.  The  described 
program  emphasizes  high  community  involvement.  " 
/  individuali/Jng  instruction,  and  enhancement\)f  student  self- 
image  in  the  middle  school  describcd.^Tlie  school  was 
named  after  a  black  community  leader. 

The  product  is  designedio  be  fully  self-contained  and 
self-instrucfional.  i.e..  transportable  and  usable  without 
assistance  from  the  producer.  If  the  product  fs  used  under 
an  instructor's 'guidance,  an  instructor's  guide  is  provided 
to  offer  specific  recommendations  and  procedureri  for  the 
product's  )j<je.  While  the  product  can  be  used 
independ6ntl>  of  guidance  from  its  producers,  this  Iras  not 
yet  pccnirred. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  hcnis 


V  Quantity  Needed « 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replaeemcnt  Rjte  *       ^Source  if  Different 
and  Cost  from  Distributor 


Task  Flow  for  Desif^ninii  ({mix onduciin^       1  p*;r  sliideni 
Local  Eilucaiiomil  Improvement  f^ro^rat^x^a 
(1  volume) 


6,00     *  Consumable  » 


Note.  It  IS  reLommended  that  the  student  also  purchase  unit  I  of  the  prggran],  Tramm^  Program  hxiroduriion  a(ul  Oeneral  Study  Plan 
Guide,  of  which  Ihis  is  a  component,  at  a  cost  of  $3 


DEVELOPEk/AUTHOR: 

>   ^  ftesearcb  for  E^tter  Schools,  Inc.  '  . 

1700  Market  St.        '  • 
'     '  PhHaddphia.vPa.  19103.  X' 

Glen  Heathers,.  Project  Director  ' 
^  '     Mary  V.  Brown  .   "  . 

This  product  is  complete  and  is  in  ^usable  form.  Hovyever, 
further  revision  taking  intp  account  user  recommendations 
is  planned.  'The  product  will  be  revised  and  in  final  form 
by  November  1975.  Order  from: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  « 
1700  Market  St. 
.    Philadelphia,  Pa.»I9103 


'  INfORMATIOJ^  CUkRENJ  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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rUfOftV   AND  SU^ATE  (^,)f  S  OF  1{)(^M 
F  (II  K  A  T  lONAl    IMPfU       MF  N  T   n  (^MfM  ^Nt  N  I 

OF    10  I  INI)   tM^^>CI^^  AM  OF    I  M  AINI  N( , 
F  OH   I  F  AIM  F^^HIFM^'  I  0(  Al    F  nO(  A  nONAl 
IMPFU)VfcMLNF  FHU)OiF<AMS) 


</c\/X'/////,i:,  iuiil  (ofultfctiiiii  any  kiiul  of  local 

I 


77/t'(>rv  and  S(ratc}iU\\  of  Local  luhtcadonal  Improvement  is  u  iniining  product  that 
proNidcs  a  general  conceptual  basis  for  selectings  designing,  and  cdnchict;ng  various 
improvement  programs  in  a  school  dis^trict.  The  product  is  cspoci;^ly  suitable  for  use  "by 
graduate  students  in  administration  and  supervision.  School  system  leaders  (CeiUral  office 
personnel,  building  princij)uLs,  and  curriculum  coor(rinators).caM  benefit  Vrom  studying  it. 
Alk),  it  can  be  used  by  hefd' consultants  in  State  education'departments  or  other  educational 
agencies  seR\ing  local  school  distrjcts.  ^    *  \  ^      '      ,  ^  " 

1  he  product  consists^oLa  volume  divided  into  s<ictions  according  to  product  ol|jectives. 
The  role  of  lhc\)r\  in  ph\rining  and  conducting' change  programs*  is  examined.  Forces  faVoring->.  , 
and  oppojrfjig; change  in^iichool  systi^n)s  arc  s||r\e\ed.  Various'strategies,  for  accomplishing      '  ^ 
needed  .'Ayianges  arcvreviewed  with  particular  attention  to  presenting  guideli'nes  f(^r  effective 
leadcc^bip  inNmpro\cment  programs. 

*       The  product  can  be"?itudicd  separatel\  or  in  conjunction  witli  othv7  units  in  the  lO-unit 
training  prograni^  ft  can  be  studied  on  a  whollj^ self-instructional  basis  or  \Vith  Jirection  from 
an  instructor  VWi  instructoV's  guide  is  provjjjed.  for  use  with  an\  of  the  program  units.  It  is 
reciHiimended  that  the  student  use  unit  I  of  the  program,  Trainni}*  ProiiraniJntroiliuuton  , 
ami  UiVicral  Siiuh  Plan  (nmlc.  as  a  basis  for  sojecting  this  particular  product  for  stud\,   ,  ' 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S)  ^      ^  ^ 

Leadership  m  local  educational  change. 
This  prolluct  contributes  ti>  "knowledge  basNc 'to  planning 
t»nd  conducting  local,  etiucational  improvement  |>rogf^ims 
Change  lhevr\  is  presented  as  a  body  of  concepts  aiid 
principles  that  can  be  applied  to  the  design-of  effective 
change  programs  Change  strategies  presented  in. the 
product  include  authoritarian  \ersui>  participator),  product 
centered  \ersus  need  centercTd,  pili>t  versus  total«s\stem  - 
\ipproaches,  and  the. use  of  external  versus^  internal  i 
Iciidership,  bfCutf^e  leadership  m  local  improvement 
pn*"rams     ci>nsiclered  in  terms  of  working  within  Uj^^ 
readnKsses.  offeruiif  expert  tissistance.  and  foll^)Wing  rules 
of  eflVlUve  interpersonal  relations  and  group  processes 

•1NTKNI)KI)  l\SKRS  AND  rtKNKFICIARlKS  • 

I  he  product  is  intended  for  use  In  anvone  in  education 
.   wht>  IS  calliMl  upon  to  offer  full-time  or  piirt  time  leadership 
\\\  local  educational  miprovemeiU  programs  School  district 
leaders-  central  admuiKtrator!*.  curriculum  coordinators,' 
building  principals,  and  teacher  members  of  project  teams, 
field  consultants  Irom  Siate  Cilucuion  dejjupHTtents^ 
educatioutil  Ub* oratories,  or  jiriVtite  consfming  firms^  and^ 
graduate  students  in  !ulministratii>n  or  super\isii>n  .*       ^  ' 

"  COM^l  OR  PI  RP()SK(S) 

I  he  gi>al  4»f  the  product*  is^to  enable  loctTlNdu^aMonal 
agencies  to  di>  a  nu^rc  effective  n^b  of  planning  and.       *  . 
cv>nducling  unfirovcnunl  pr^jgramsl  whclhcr  in  curriculum. 
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organization  for  instruction,  school  climate, 
sehOi>l/communitv  relati'ons,  or  an>  other  aspect  of  a  school 

svstem,  '  .  ' 

'  •  •  '  / 

PATTKRNS  OF  USK 

•  I  he' product  is  a  self  contained  unit  and  is  designed  io 
be  fullv  si^r  instructional  I  ht;  student  can  restrict  studv  to 
.  this  1  unit  of  the  training  pri)grain  or  can  studv  anv    '  . 
c\>inbiiTatii>n  of  the  cemaining  units  of  the  LO  unit  program. 
'  I  he  product  can  also  be  studied  ijnder  the  ilirection  of  an 
,    in^tru'ctor  in- a  course  or  workshop.        ^  if 
It  is  reconynended  that  the  student  use  unit  1 .  ./>rf</////i» 
h'o\*rani  lnt%liuiion  and  General  Study  Plan  (htide,  in" 
deciding  to  sfudv  this  and  other  pr^)gram  units".  Also,  the 
"    instructor  dan  decide  wht^fier  this  product  should  be  ' 
studied, bv  the  studcft.        \"  •  , 

^     In  studv ing  the  product,  the* student  ficst  takes  the 
preassessment  excrVise  lo  ilicnsuce  initial  mastery  of  an^v 
unit  objectives  On  this  basis.  Hie  decision  is  maife  as  to 
which  product  objectives  recpiire  review  onlv  and  which 
rcHiuire  c-tiref-ul  studv^  Followihg  completion  ofahe  product, 
the  student  takes  the  poitassessment  exercise  to  determine 
whether  masterv  has  {5eert  achieved  ,ot  whether  further^ 
saujy  is  needed. 

*  '      .'  ^ 

ASSKSSMKNT  PRoVlSIO.NS  ' 

Preassessmcnt  and  postass^ssment  exercises,  with  answer 
'  kevs,  give  bases  for  pLuining  studv  of  tlie  product  aijd  for 
.    assessing  terminal  masterv,  flir4)irghout  s^udy  of  the 
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product,  the  student  uses  the  an^^^er  ke\s  to  exercises  in 
cheeking  progress 

TIME  RKQllREMENTS 

.  lime  required  to  coniplele  the  product  varie^i  between  4 
«ind  8  Hours*  depending  on  how  intensivciv  the  student 
needs  to 'work  on  product  (Dbjeetives. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDI  RES 

Suiee  the  product  can  be  studied  on  a  fuliy  sejf- 
instruetional  bSsis,  the  sjudent  can  use  it  without 
n^truetioutil  help.  Normally,  it  is  expected  that  the  product 
will  be  used  hi  course  work  or  in  an  in  service  workshop 
under  an  instructor. 

Suinmar^>  Cost  Information 

All  cost  figures  given  arc  estmiates.  For. each  student 
usmg  this  product  ni  connection  with  unit  I  of  the  trammg 
prt)grani.  the  cDst  would  be  SS.  I  nit  I  is  usable  in 
planning  stud)  of  anv  of  units  2  10  of  the  training 
prtigranu.si)  the  cost  of  tlus  would  not  need  to  be 
(]uplic«Ued  if  the  student  used,  additional  units  of  the 


progr«mi.  The  cost  per  nistructor  would  be  S2  for  the 
instructors  guide,  S3  for  unit  I,  and^S5  for  the  present* 
training  product  (which  is  ifnit  2' of  thcj  training  program).' 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption,  and  Implementation 

In  view  of  the  self  instructional  features  of  the  product, 
no  instructional  personnel  are  required.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  students 
select  the  product  for  sludv,  to  assist  them  while  studying 
the  product,  and  to  help  evaluate  mastery  of  product 
objective^,  '  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  product  is  coneerned  with  rational  prineiples  ami  . 
procedures  involved  in  offering  leadership  in  any  Jocal 
educational  improvement  program.  I'his  makes  it  essentially 
neutral  with  respect  to  anv  ^harmful  or  bi<ising  effects, 
l.xpert  critics  w hi)  have  examined  the  product  in  the  initial 
draft  \ersit)n  ha\e  not  ft)und  liKelilH)t)d  of  such  effects. 

The  product  is  designed  to  be  transportable  <uul  us<d)lc 
without  assistance  from  the  prt)duccr.  Ht)we\er,  such  use  , 
has  not  yet  been  made  of  the  product. 


Required  Itenu' 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Onantiu  Needea 


Cost  per  lien)  m 
Dollars 


Ihtiin  and  Strauxies  of  Ivntl  luiiaanonal  I  per  siuiient 
^  imf»rtf\im*  nt  (  I  volume) 


Rc^laccnicni  Rate 
and  C'osi 


Source  if  Dillerent 
Iroin  Distributor 


5  00  Consumable 


DEVELOPER/AliTHOR; 

Research  for  Better  Schools.  In'c, 
J  700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  ■ 

Glen  Heathers^  Project  Director* 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  is  in  draft  form.  Revision  is  underway  J  The 
prod^pt  will  be  complete  and  in  usable  Torm  by  November 
1975.  Order  from:  '  ' 

Research  for  Better  Schools,; Inc. 

1700  Market  St. 
.    Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
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Scli'imtruvnoihd  truuuni^  unit  on  ivpcs  of 
local  ilhiiiiic  proi^huns  liml  laulcrship  roles 
in  suih  p}'(^iinn)i\ 


Iminmi^  Proi^nim  huroductton  and  (icnend  Study  Plan  (hade  is  a  training  proiiuci 
vtYcnng  anvonc  having  a  spcciali)  m  leadership  in  local  cducalional  cliange  programs  an 
^^mljiUiiiiclion  to  the  Ml  training  program  ami  a  procciliirc  for  ticciding  which  of  units  2-10  of 
the  program  \irc  to  be  .studied  ^ 

The  training  program  is  intende<l  for  persons  hokling  a  variety  of  positions  m  school 
\\stems  or  in  ediicatiohal  agencies  serving  school  systems.  This  product  should  be  studied 
tirst  bv  anvone  who  can  benefit  from  studv  of  an>  of  the  remaining  nine  units.  This  includes, 
uithin  a  school  svstem,  central  otfiee  administrators  and  supervisors,  building  principals,  and 
teachers  involved  ui  planning  or  conducting  an>  sort  of  change  program.  School  board 
members  and  comniunitv  representatives  also  ma>  find  some  program  unit,<of  value  in  their 
leadership  roles.  Th^^^^uogram  is  also  appropriate  for  use  by  field  consultants  of  State 
education  departments  and  other  educational  agencies  serving  schools.  Finall>,  graduate 
students  in  curriculum,  administration,  and  supervision  can  stud>  selected  program  unit\Avith 

This  product  consists  of  a  volume  (TTvided 'into  two  main  sections.  The  first  section  1 
reviews  the  purposes  and  nature  of  the  training  program  under  five  objectives.  Reviewma 
Ivpes  of  local  change  programs,  id^ntif>ing  common  shortcomings  of  such  programs, 
surveving  positions  calling  for  leadership  in  local  educational  improvement,  outlining 
qualifications  for  a  specialtv  of  leadership  in  local  change  programs,  and  outlining  needs  for 
training  for  such  a  specialt>   The  second  section  describes  briefl)  the  remaining  nine  units  of 
the  training  program  and  otTer^^  the  student  a  specific  procedure  for  deciding  which  units  are 
to  be  studied^. 

I  his  p/oduct  can  be  used  on  a  self-instructional  basis  or  \vith  an  instructor's  assistance 
A  general  instructor's  guide  tor  the  training  program  as  a  whole  is  provided.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  students  use  this  product  as  the  htisis  for  deciding  which  of  fhe 
prt^gram  units  will  be  studied 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

I-cadership  in  local  educati^aP  change. 

This  product  offers  a  survey  of  tvpes  of  local  educational 
impr>v;;nyclTt  programs,  then  examines  posftions  and  roles 
of  educ.iH»rs  having  responsibilitv  ^fi)r  leadership  in  planning 
and  c/^nJucimg  such  pn^granis  h  also  offers  a  planning 
guide  that  describes  units  of  the  training  program 
introduced  bv  the  product- and  gives  the  student  a 
procedure  for  deciding  which  of  the  units  are  to  be 
included  in  the  studv  plan    I  he  units  troni  which  a 
selection  IS  to  he  made  cover  the  following  topics 

(  I  )  Fheorv  and  strategics  ofilocal  educational 
improvement  programs,  . 

(2)  Task  flow  tor  designing  and  conducting  U)wn 
improvement  programs. 

(3)  Individualization,  mastcrv.  and  student  self  direction 
in  instruction 

"     li.i{UH\  jN  III  jusinic  ti'ihal  ihoiue, 

IVt  ,t»tij|  .(HmI  kW\v\  tpiiH'TM  a^  1  HfiHit'  iP  UlNtUh  !1'Mj 


/ 

*  Relevance  as  an  in>fructit)nai  theme. 
Selecting  an  educational  iniprovenicnl  program 
"^h^^pf*^^*"?      inipkMiientation  ol  a  UkuI  cdu<.anonal 
^     ^pnigrau:  and 

{ 4)  I)i^^u^tni^  cducathnial  Uiiprnvcnu  lU  piu^utius  vv  illaiTa 
school  svsleni. 


INTENDKD  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  his  product  fs  intended  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  training  prt^gram  bv  anvone  in  education  who  offers 
full- time  or  part-time  leadership  in  local  educational 
iniprovenient  program*^.  In  school  districts,  this  means 
central  administrators,  eurriculum  ctnfrdinators,  buildihg 
[uincipals.  and  teacher  members  ol  project  teams  f  ield 
consultants  from  State  education  departments  or  other 
Ciliicitioiial  agencies  servmg  schools  wtll  probabK  tmd 
studv  of  this  product  valuable  in  ijeeiding  which  of  the 
training  timts  thev  or  their  ^clients  should  stirdv    I  he 
produvt  will  also  be  valuable  to  graduate  students  in 
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curriculum,  administration,  and  supcr\isu)ii  as  an 
orientation  to  the  t^alnlng  program  and  as  a  guide  to 
planning  use  of  an\  amis  in  the  program 

GOAL(S)  OR  PIRF()SK(S)  ^ 

This  product  has  been  designed  to  guide  educational 
personnel  in  undertaking  training  acHvrties  that  will 
contribute  toward  more  effective  improvement  programs  in 
school  svstenis.  whether  those  programs  are  in  curriculum, 
instructional  ^procedures,  organization  for  instruction, 
school/communit\  reflations,  or  ar  -  other  aspect  i)f  a  schijol 
s\steni.  .  ^  ^  . 

PA  n  KRNS  OF  l\Slv 

This  product  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  is  designed  to 
he  t'ullv  self-instructional  Since  this  product  introduces  the 
remaining  nine  unit^  of  the  training  program,  it  is  assumed 
tlTat  Its  function  will  be  that  of  aiding  the  student  in 
selecting  other  units  for  study  U  the'stuilent  has  an 
instructor.,  this  product  normally  would  be  studied  under 
,  the  instructor  s  directio'n 

In  Ktud>ing  the  product,  the  student  reads  the  first  part 
and  performs  the  exercises  it  includes  .The  student  thetl' 
follows  the  procedures  described  in  the  general  study  plan 
guide  in  arriving  at  a  choice  of  units  of  tfie  training 
program  that  are  to  be  studied, 

ASSKSSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

Since  this  product  is  an  introduction  lo  the  training 
program,  no  assessment  materials  ace  included  otiier  than 
the  student's  self-assessment  of  training  needs.  > 

TIME  REQl  IREMENTS 

Time  required  to  complete  the  product  vanes  between  2 
and  4  hours,  depending  on  how  intensivel)  the  student 
elect,  to  study  the  product. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  product  can  be  studied  on  a  fully  self- 
instructional  basis',  the  student  can  use  it  without 
instructional  help.  Normally,  it  is  expected  that  the  product 
will, be  used  in  course  work  or  an  inservice  workshop 
under  an  instructor. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  co.st  figures  given  are  estimates.  Each  student  should 
use  this  product  in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  units 
2-10  of  the  training  program.  The  cost  to  the  student 
'  would  then  be  $3  for  this  product  phis  the  cost  of 
additional  units  chosen.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
instructor,  if  there  is  one,  purchase  this  product  and  the 
program's  instructor's  guide  at  a  cost  of  $2,  or  a  total  cost 
of  S5.  .  A  , 

Personnel  Retpifred  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  viewfof  the  self-instructional  nature  of  the  product,  no 
mstructioil^il  personnel  are  required.  It  is  recomuiendcvd. 
howeverylhat  there  be  an  instructor  to  help  students  ' 
survey  types  of  change  programs,  types  of  leadership 
pi)sitions  involved  in  local  change  programs,  and 
qualifications  for  fillihg  such  positions.  Also,  the  instructor 
should  help  the  student  examine  the  descriptions  of  units  in 
the  training  program  and  to  decide  which  units  to  study. 

ASSURANCES  AND.GLAIMS 

This  product  describes  local  school  improvement 
programs  and  offers  the  individual  student  a  planning  guide 
for  deciding  which  of  nine  training  units  are  to  be  studied. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  harmful  or  biasing 
effects.  None  of  those  who  have  used  the  product  in  an 
earlier  version  has  noted  any  such  potential  effects. 

The  product  is  designed  to  be  transportable  and  usable 
either  on  a  full)  self  instructional  basis  or  with  assistance 
from  an  instructor.  However,  it  has  not  yet  been  used 
independently  of  the  producer*s  guidance. 
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<      Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quanht)  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 


Keplacement  Kato 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Training  Program  Introdiutum  and 
General  Stud\  Plan  (1  volume) 


1  per  student 


3.00  Consumable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

^    Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Glen  Heathers,  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY 


The  product  is  complete  and  is  in  usabjr  form.  Order 
from:* 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  ^ 
1700  Market  St.  » 
Phil^elphia,  Pa.  19103 
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.1  sclcciCil  sample  of  atmailium,  tmiiiiii^ 
proifnuiis,  model  projects,  and  >'es<mrecsfor 
use  in  elementary  education 


Al,hRl\  o  Sourcebook  of  Elcnientar\  Curricula,  Proi^ramsrand  Projects  provides 
inforni.uion  on  a 'selected  sample  of  curriciilunis,  training  programs,  model  projects,  and 
resources  tor  usv  in  elementarv  education.  Approximately  300  reports  co\er  programs  from  a 
number  of  fields,  including  aesthetics  and  the  arts,  career  education,  drug  edueati'on,  early 
child  flood  education,  environmental  education,  ethnic  education,  foreign-language  arts, 
reading  scjence,  social  studies,  and  mathematics.  Hach  report  is  pre,<;ented  in  a  very  readable 
format  First,  a  concise  introduetor\  section  pro\idcs  general  information.  Then,  using  an 
outline  format,  information  is  provided  on  such  subjects  as  target  audience,  content 
emphasis,  project  goals,  length  of  use.  unit  sequencing,  instructional  method,  teacher's  role 
and  training,  and  program  evaluation.  Finall)^  a  quick  reference  chart  spells  out  the  items  • 
reqiiired  for  the  program,  quantities  needed,  cost  per  item,  and  replax:enient  rate.  Fach 

the  same  format  so  that  a  reader  can  easil)  com[)are  the  merits  of  different 
pHigfTmis.  " 


SI  BJKCI  ARKA(S)' 


i  witn^ 


Ih  IS 'source  book  is  concerned  witR  tHementary 
eurriculums,  programs,  and  projects. 

INTKNDED  ISERS  AND  BtJNKFICIARIKS 

SchtH)!  pcrsannel  •responsible  for,  selecting  instructional 
programs  constitute  *thc  primar)-  target  audience  of  AI.FRT 
"The  catalog  is  also  bsjiid  in  preservice  and  »inservice  teacher 
education  ancf  bv  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
learning  about  curriculum  alternatives, 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PIRIHXSEIS) 

The  ALFRT  uifi)rmation  svstem  was  concepluali/ed  as  a 
vehicle  to  increase  school  personnel  avvareness, 
understanding,  and  decision-orientecf  evaluation  o£  \]c\k 
educational  programs.  'I"he  concc;rn  lyis  beeir  with 
disseruHnating  information  about  the  newer_,  empiiically 
based  educational  developments,  those  that  have  been 
tested  and  demonstrated  to  be  effective.  It  is  designed  to 
facilitate  and  improve  curriculum  decisionmaking,  mservice 
training,  preservice  education,  staff  invcmtJt^enU  community 
4>articipation,  and  public  information. 

PA  ITFRN.S  OF  ISF 

AlFRI  IS  used  as  a  reference  book  bv  people  who  are 
lookuiji.  for  concise  descrijUions  of  elementary  curriculum 
materi.ils        ,  ^ 

ASSl'RANCKS  AND  CLAIM,S  \ 

Results  of  a  2  vear  main  field  test  indicate  xl]^  users 
uicrcased  their  knowledge  of  curriculum  materials  (increase 
in  knowledge,  however,  did  not  meet  developers"  stringent 
standards K  were  able  to  compare  and  contrast  programs, 
and  could  appiv  AI.FR'I  information  to  their  own  needs 
Althtuigh  the  information  nmtributed  to  decisionmaking,  it 


in  itself,  did  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  making 
adoption/rejection  decisions.  PvMcntial  adopters  need  to 
personally  examine  the  materials,  talk  to  tcachc^rs  who  have 
used  the  programs,  or  sec  tlicm  in  action.  Responses  to 
questions  designed  to  elicit  a  general  evaluation  of  ALERT 
were  always  highly  favorable.  All  of  the  subjects  in  the  i 
sample  felt  the  product  was  valuable  and  expressed  a  - 
willingness  to  use  it  or  recommend  its  use  in  the  fiuure. 


DEVELOPER/AUtHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
1855  Folsom  St  ^ 
San  Francisco,  CaHL-94103 

Samuel  N.  Henrie,  Senior  Editor 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

Released  January  1973,  ALER1\  a  Sourcebook  of 
Elementary  CurricUla,  Programs^  and  Projects  is  available  for 
$9.95.  A  directory*  to  the  ALERT  sourcebook  listing  sites, 
where  ALERT  curriculum  materials  are  being  used  is  ^Iso 
available  for  $2.45,  Both  can  be  ordere^d  from: 

Decent  Corp. 

25  Broadway  i 

Pleasantville,  N.Y.  1057,0 
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BEHAVIOR  OF  INNOVATIVE  PERSONNEL 


A  pafKrilisaissifig  c/iaracierisiics  oj  innovative 
cdiicatii  vial  penohncl 


This  paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  characteristics  of  innovative  edv^cational 
personnel  and  factors,  such  as' the  educational  institution,  that  may  affect  innovative  actions. 
The  t)a()er  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  1  presents  a  literature  review  that  centers 
on  three  categories:  Leadership,  qualities  of  innovativeness,  and  change  agents.  Section  2 
discusses  the  school  as  il  setting  for  innovation  under  topics  such  as  the  social  context  of  the 
school,  t|pf" structure*  and  function  of  the  school,  and  the  roles  of  persons  in  the  school^ 
setting.  Section  3  speculates  upon  the  behaviors  most  appropriate  to  school  persons  who  are 
or  might  be  considered  to  be  innovative.  Several  broad '-categories  of  behavior  are  identified. 


SU^JJKCj^  AREA(S) 

Subj*|ct  areas  include  innovative  personnel  and  factors 
contributing  to  their  development  and  training, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  bENEFICIARIES 

Teacher  trainers  in  all^ educational  settings  and  also  those 
*  responsible  for  inservice  education  are  the  intended  users 
of  this  paprr  Teacner  trainers  would  be  provided  with 


performance  objectives  derived  fronV  a  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  educational  personnel  who  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  develop  innovative  techniques, 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  papeV  is  to  strengthen  the. knowledge 
base  with  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  innovative 
personnel  and  the  devek>pnicnt  of  these  characteristics. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Eduoition 
One  Dupont  Circle,         Suite  616 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Gary  A.  Griffin,  Author 
Ann  Lieberman,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  093  857,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1,58 
(paper),  add  $0,18  (postage).  Order  from: 
-^ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

p",0.  Box*  190        -  .  '>f^ 

Arlington.  Va,  222 Ip  '  / 
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COMMUNITY  USE  OF  THE  ERIC  SYSTEP 
INFORMATION  PACKAGES 


.'I  Vi'/  ofpackdi^es  to  famUiarizc  comuuniiiy 
iiroups  Willi  I  he  ilUCinfonmtum  svsicm 

A.  \ 
r 


INFORMATION  UTILIZATION 
 yil)  PISSEMINATION 


RD  160  017' 


The  ComniunU)  l\c  oj  the  ERIC  System  (CUHS)  project  will  develop  two  infornuition 
packages,  one  for  use  h\  lay  persons  in  local  comnumities  who  intluence  educational 
decisionmaking  and  the  other  for  use  by  ERIC  collection  ^)lders.  The  purpose  of  the 
packages  will  be  to  assist  these  two  groups  in  locating  and  using  BRIC  documents  related  to 
kic^il  educational  problems. 

The  first  packai;re  will  be  designed  for  such  groups  as  boards  of  education,  PTAV,  / 
persons  running  for  or  holding  public  office,  citi/en  advisory  committees,  city  council 
members,  and  others  who  arc  particularl)  concerned  with  school  policy  and  decisionmaking. 
This  package  wilf  contain  guidelines  and  materials  to  teach  this  target  audience  to  use  the 
I  RIC  svsteni  for  gathering* information  pertinent  to  their  particular  problems.  The  tentative 
item>  for  the  package  include:  Set  of  guidelines  on  bow  to  use  the  ERIC  system;  selected 
abstracts  on  specific  topics  (e.g.,  busing/integration,  cable  IcIevisiOn,  accountability,  bilingual 
education,  and  textbook  sefection),  microfiche  of  a  smaller  number  of  documents  on  topics 
of  inttDTcst  to  la\ persons,  selected  bibliography  of  non-HRIC  documents  on  such  topics; 
guidelines  on  how  to  use  the  documents  for  educational  problem  solving,  and  information  on 
how  to  find  additional  documents  in  ERIC, 

The  second  package,  for  ERIC  clearinghouses  and  otheY  ERIC  colleclion  holders,  will 
proMile  guidelines  for  assisting  collection  holders  in  directiv  serving  the  lay  groups  involved 
with  education  in  their  communities.  The  tentative  items  for  the  package  include:  Guidelines, 
on  how  to  assess  the  local  com  m  unity's  educational  problems,  specific  steps  for  ^collection 
holders  to  take  to  contact  comnuinit)  groups,  descriptions  on  how  to  conduct  workshops  for 
local  groups,  and  an  annotated  bibliographv  on  educational  problem  solving  for  use  b> 
com m unit)  groups. 


SriUKCT  ARKA(S) 

Fiusinu/integration,  cable  Tv,  accountabilit),  bilingual 
educatifti,  textbook  selection,  censorship,  and  other  local 
educational  problems  to  be  identified  are  the  subject  areas, 

INTKNDJEI)  USKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIES 

The  first  information  p.ackage  is  intended  for  lay  persons 
Avho  are  involved  in  educational  decisionmaking  at  the 
communit)  level  Such  people  include  boards  of  education, 
PI  As,  persons  running  for  or  holding  public  office,  citi/en  ^ 
advisor)  committees,  and  cit)  council  members 

I  he  second  information  package  will  assist  ERIC 
standing  order  customers  in  helping  the  various  communit) 
grciups  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social  Science 

Education  (ERIC/ChESS) 
855  Broadway  ^  ,  - 

^  Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

Christine  Ahrens»  Author  ^ 
Regina  McCormick»  Author  ^ 

AVAILABILITY 

,  The  information  packages  will  be  available  November 
1975,  and  can  be  ordered  from: 

Social  Science  Educatioif  Consortium 

855  Broadway  ,         .  ;  n 

Boulder,  Colo,  80302 
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CHANGE  STRATEGIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  THE  HELPER 


An  oirnicw  of  the  process  of  planned  change 


This  monograph  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  process  of  planned 
change.  Both  the  theory  and  practical  aspects  of  introducing  change  into  an  existing  system 
will  be  dealt  with.  Counselors;  will  be  introduced  to  a  variety  of  useful  techniques  for 
introducing  and  implementing  change  within  their  own  settings.  The  monograph  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  interest  shown  by  participants  at  the  1973  and  1974 
Career  development  workshops  sponsored  by  HRIC/CAPS  in  Ann  Arbor. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 


rhrs  publication  uiU  include  mformation  of  change 
thcoi"),  specific^  steps  and  protedures  that  a  person  "can*  use 
to  effect  change,  tmd  the  importance  of  strategies  for 
future  change 

» 

INTKNDKI)  ISKftS  AM)  Be\kPICIARIK.S 

1  his  nionognipli  is  intended  lor  cojinseiors  ft(jd  related 
professionals 

(;OAI.(.S)  OR  PI;RI'0SK(.S)  i 

I  he  g(ul  of  this  monograph  is  to  pro\Kle -counselors  uith* 
the  kno\^ ledge  and  skills  thc\  need  to  effect  change  in 
their  o\^n  settings 

MATKRIALS  AM)  KQI  IPMKNT 

I  he  cost  of  this  monograph  has  uot  \et  been  determined 

ASSl  RANCKS  AM)  CLAIMS  ' 

this  nuniograph  will  ni)t  perpetuate  sexism,  racism,  or 
other  biases  such  as  those  related  to  religion,  age,  or 
socioeeonom  ic  stereo 't>  pes 


v^^_J>EXELOPER/AUTHOR: 


ERIC  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  Information 
i  Center 

21  OS  School  of  Education  Building 

University  of  Michigan  ,  ,  • 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104  ' 

JHonald  Havelock>  Author    >  , 

AVAILABILITY 

Change  Strategies  and  Techniques  for  the  Helper  will  be 
available  August  1975  from:  * 
,  ERIC/CAPS  : 

2108  School  of  Education  Building 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 

Shortly  after  publication,  ERIC  microfiche  and  paper 
copies  will  be  available  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Arlington,  Va.  22210 
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.•1  A/7  for  hhliyulual  oriinxip  tniiniu^  in  use 


I RIC:  What  //  Av,  How  To  Um*  It  introduces  the  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (HRIC)  to  a  varict\  of  users.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  kit  is  to  actively  involve 
the  user  in  learning  about  ERIC  and  its  search  tools.  l1ic  kit  has  been  designed  for  use  with 
large  or  small  groups  or  for  self-instruction,  .  ^ 

Providing  the  necessary  materials  and  instructions  for  usc>  tn        includes:  ( 1 )  Three 
filmstrip-casscttcs  that  present,  first,  an  over\ie\v  of  the  ERIC  system  and,  second,  depending 
on  the  user,  a  foeus  on  various  aspects  of  an  ERIC  search;  (2)  easily  reproducible  mockiips 
of  the  three  maiii  ERIC  scarcli  documents,  the  T/tcMturus  of  ERIC  Descriptors,  Research  in 
LihnatioH  (RltW.  and  the  Carreni  ImUw  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE);  (3)  worksheets  to 
assist  the  user  in  learning  about  ERIC  procedures,  and  (4)  a  coordinators  manual  that  gives 
instructions  on  using  the  various  kit  components. 

Since  there  is  a  varict\  of  clicfit  groups  who  can  use  the  I^RIC  syf;tcm,  the  kit  contains 
three  Icscls  of  activities.  Each  lc\cl  seeks  to  develop  a  grcatv?r  degree  of  sophistication  in  the 
use  of  ERIC.  The  levels  are.  Le\ul  I,  An  Introduetion  to  ERIC;  Level  2,  Learning  To  Use 
Reseanh  in  l:ihicatu)n\  and  Level  3,  Doing  an  ERIC  Seareh. 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S) 

I'he  subject  area  is  lulucational  Resources  information 
Center,  speeificalh,  how  to  use  the  liRIC  system. 

INTENDED  LSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

A  variety  of  groups  can  find  this  kit  useful:  ERIC  ^ 
clearinghouse  visitors,  librarians,  undergraduate  college 
^  instructors,  communit)  college  instructors,  graduate  college  ^ 
^mstruetors,  high  .school  students,  undergraduate  students, 
graduate^stutfents,  school  faculties,  nontraditional  educators, 
school  administrators,  professional  organization 
memberships,  government  agency  employees  (F-cdcral,  State, 
and  local  levels),  researchers,  information,  specialists,  and 
information  retailers. 

(X)AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

For  level  I.  4hc  specific  objectives  arc  to  become  aware 
of  the  ERIC  resources  and  to  know  in  general  what  ERIC 
is  and  how  the  ERIC  system  works. 

For  level  2,  the  specific  objectives  arc.  (I )  To  become 
aware  of  the  kinds  of  educational  problems  for  which 
ERIC  can  provide  information,  (2)  to  know  how  the 
primary  ERIC  search  tool,  Resounc^s  tn  luhuatuin,  is 
^organized  and  used;  and  (3)  to  gain  skill  in  vSearching 
Resources,  in  Education  by  doing- a  modified  seareh. 

For  level  3,  the  specific  objectives  arc.  (1 )  To  know  how 
to  use  the  three  main  ERIC  search  iooh'-^Thesaurus  of 
I'.RIC  DcHrtplors,  R'\\ouriCs  m  /.<//U(///o;/,  and  Current 
ImleK  to  Jounuiis  in  Ldiuatuni,  (2)  to  *ici|\iire  skill  in 
.  developing  problem  statements,  (3)  to  g<MiV  skill  in 
conducting  an  I. RIC  search  bv  ilomg  a  modified  search, 
and  (4)  to  become  aware  of  the  kinds  of  educatiiinal 
problems  for  .which  ERIC  provides  information, 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  levels  may  be  used  !n  anv  order,  however,  it  is 
desirable  that  level  I  preeede  the  use  of  levels  2  and  3. 
Eaeh  level  may  be  used  independently.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  levels  2  and  3  be  used  together. 


ASSpfsSMENT  PR0VISi6nS 
There  are  no^ evaluation  provisions  made. 


'X 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Level  I  takes  from  \5  to  30  minutes  to  complete.  The 
time  for  showing  level  I  includes  distribution  of  a  han^lout 
on  tjie  ERIC  system  and  rcspon.se  to  questions* 

Level  2  takes  from  30  to  45  minutes  to  complete.  Level 
2  contains  a  search  activity  thatjasts  15  to  30  minutes, 
depending  on  grouf)  si/e.  The  remaining  time  allows  for 
questions  and  an.swers. 

Level  3  takes  from  60  to  75  minutes  to  complete,  Tlicrc 
*ire  four  stop  sessions  in  level  3.  Depending  on  group  si/e, 
the  stop'sessit)n  activities  will  last  approximately '  1  hour 
and^'the  remaining  minutes  can  be  used  for  group 
discussion. 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


P. 


The  filmstrips  and  cassettes  in  the  kit  can  be  used  on 
any  standard  filmstrip  projector  and  cassette  recorder.  The 
automatic  synchronization  on  *the  cassette  was  designed  to 
be  used  with  Sonv  equipment.  It  is  useful  if  tables  and 
chairs  are  provided  rather  than  armchair  desks  so  that 
participants  can  work  on  seareh  problems. 
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ASSURANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 


All  throe  levels  of  each  kit  were  testeci  with  over  I, ()()() 
inclivicluals.  Results  indicate  that  the  objectives,  as  staled 
above,  were  reached  by  more  than  70  percent  of  the  field 
test  individuals^ who  participated.  Revisions  were  made  in 
the  kit  based  on  fee(rt)ack  from  field  test  participants.  The 
kit  has  not  been  retested  followinu  revision. 


DEVELVPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social  Science 

Education  (ERIC/ChESS) 
855  Broadway  '  ^ 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

James  E.  Davis»  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY 

The  kit  is  currently  available  free  of  charge  to  ERIC 
standing  order  custoitMrs  from:  i 
,    ERIC  Clearinghouses^  Social  Studies/Social  Science 
Education  KERIC/ChESS ) 

855  Broadway  ' 

Boulder,  Coldt  , 80302  '  * 

Standing  order  customers  must  request  the  kit  in  writing. 
The  kit  is  also  available  from  the  developer  at  a  cost  of 
$35-  Order  from: 
National  Audiovisual  Center 
Bethesda,  Md.  20014 
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INTOf^MATIOINJ  TPNTP  MS    \  IU(  IM 
REPORT  34 

RD160  020 

* 

An  overview  of  strut  e}*ie$  for  asmshii* 
eduaithnal  infonrntion  ivntcn* 

* 

•  / 

Educational  information  centers  are  agencies  which  provide  a  broad  range  of  search, 
information  retr<e\al,  and  dissemination  servjces.  They  are  primarily  concerned  with  providing 
increased  and  more  effective  communication  of  the  results  of  research  and  development  in 
education  and  related  areas  to  educational  decisionmakers  and  practitioners.  Educational 
information  centers  generally  are  characterized  by  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  ERIC 
(£Hlucat:onaI  Resources  Information  Center)  data  base,  suppleriiented  by  locally  acquired 
additional  materials.  Strategies  for  evaluating  these  centers  can  be  developed  in  terms  of 
client  needs»  information  resources,  the  search  and  retrieval  process,  the  impact  and 
utilization  of  information  by  clients,  and  cost  effectiveness. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  manusLTipt  discusses  progriiin  e\ahKition  and 
in  form  a  t  io  n  dissemination. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  primary  beneficiaries  are  administrators  of 
cduLat  onal  infurmation  center's.  A  secondar)  audience 
cunsis  s  of  infiinnation  dtssemmiition  spcLiahsts  at  the  State, 
local,  and  Federal  levels.  t 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  present  a  basic 
discussion  of  the  issues  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  an  educational  information  center. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  initial  manuscript  was  submitted  to  a  number  of 
measurement  expert^  for  re\ie\\.  The  authors  incorporated 
these  comments  and  suggestions  into  a  second  draft  which 
was  reviewed  in  a  similar  manner. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Tests,  Measurement  and> 
1  Evaluation 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Richard  R.  Biickley,  Author 
Carolyn  V,  Trohoski,  Author 

AVAiLAmrrv 

Order  No.  ED  099  424,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.58 
(paper),'  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 

Arlington,  Va.  22210  o 

Copies  are  also  available  without  charge  from  ERIC/TM, 
as  long  as  supplies  last.  Request  document  number 
\  TM  004  302. 

ERIC  'Ctearinghouse  on  Tests,  Measurement  and 

Evahiation  ' 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ.  08540 
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1  )/l  OtMEClORY  or  RFSOURCFS  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATIOISI 


A  amtljcn\{ito)i  ojMdidt  education  associati'ms, 
^  ^     /nr/dW^^w/s,  diiUi  ka\c\^  itfiddaut  rcnicval 
/       '   .  vn7(7»v. 


This  product  is  a  directory  of:  (I)  National  adult  education  associations,  (2)  adult 
education  periodicals^  ( 3 T  information  systeips,  (4)  information  search  services^  (5)  other* 
resources,  (6)  graduate  prograins  of  adult  education*  and  (7)  classical  adult  education  source 
documents.  ^  •         ^    ^  . 


SUBJECT  AKEA(S)  *  ;  (}OAL(S)'OR  PUkPOSKCS) 

Adult  and  continuing  ed^ucation,  ,    \    The  piirpose  of  this  product  is  to  give  an.  otherwise 

liightM  dlve^se\field  a  directory  of  its  primary  resources. 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENKFICIARIKS  '       a  .  '  ? 

The  in'lended  users  of  this  product  are  persons iululT^/  ,  /         '         "  i 
and  continuing' educaiiouK  /  '         •  . 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  V   ,  / 

ERIC  Clearinj^house  in  Career  Education 
Northern  Illinois  UnivcrsUy 
204  Gibel  Hall     ^     .  * 
[>e  Kalb.  III.  60115 

Stanley  'M.  Grabowski,  Coauthor 
.  Ann  C.  Glenn,  Coauthor 

AVAILABILITY 

'  Order  No.  ED  097  413,  $0.76^  (microfiche).  $6,97 
(pap^r),  add  $0.30  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERICDocument  Reproduction  Service  ^ 
P.O,  Box  190         .  ^  / 

^  Arlington,  Va.  22210 
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OPTIONS  AND  Pf  f^SPtCTIVf  S  A 
SOUfK:tBOOK  (U   INNOVATIVE  FOfUlGN 
LANGUAGt  PROGRAMS  IN  ACTION,  K  ]2 


A  sunvv  t\l  5(i  suivcssjul  experiments  in  Joreii*n 


l(ini*iniite  instruction 
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lliis  3tS2-p.igc  piiporboinul  guide  siir\o>s  more  tluin  50  successful  exptfrimonis  ni  foreign 
liingitage  nisiruciion,  niiin>  viilidiiied  In  followup  studies  iiiul  rese;irclvbnsed  e\aluiiiion.  The 
lHu»k  presents  infornuition  on  current  inni)\*itive  foreign  Linguage  projects  and  programs  fiir  * 
grades  K  t4)  12  Its  intent  is  to  provide  infornuitionf  not  to  mandate  cJr  pi;oniote  change. 

The  project  entailed  the  ^^)llecting,  selecting,  organizing,  analyzing,  and  reporting  of 
iijformation. 'Some  programs  recjuireCl  ex^lensfve  coverage,  less  complex  programs  were 
reported  in  shorter  fashion  l^uig  reports,  are  generally  organized  into  sections  oiv  such  iKi\^\cs 
as  ()vervie\N*^of  the  progrirfii,  program  developnielil  and  present  status*  target  audience, 
progral^i  goals  and/or  ¥^o/ls  tor  students,  studekl  grouping  and  scheduling  arrangements, 
metJiodologN  and  reprcsent*Hi\e  content*  cfedn  and  articulation,  materials  and  facilities,  roles 
of  teachers  a nd^ other  p/^sonnel,  trainnig  requirtMnents,  role  of  comnuinity,  program 
c\aUiatu)n,  funding^  anjh  cvjsJs,  adaptahility      concept  to  other  places,  available  descriptions, 
and  contact  p.erson.        ^  '    ,    '  '  -  N 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

I'oreign  languages*  (gfades  K  to  12),  \ 

INTENDED  ISIvRS  .ViVD  BENEFICIARIES 


IndtMdual  teachers,  schools!  and/or  school  dislncts; 
■  trauiers  of  foreign  language  teachers,  and  foreign  language 
ciH>rdinators  are  the  intended/ users. 


(;()AI,(S)  OR  PURPOSEUS)       '  '  ' 

I  he  g^Mls  arc  ll)  To  pfiivale  teachers  and  other  SLhiH»l 
personnel  vMth  sOlTiLicntlv  detailed  mforniatioh  about 
spceifie  program^  si)  as  ti)  permit  adnunistrators  and 
teaehers  ti»  dceiJe  ^vlKther  the  ideas  are  adaptable  ti)  their 
own  situation>,  i2)  to  stimulate  administrators  and  teaehers 
to  organize  programs  i)rsjheir  o\\n  design,  {^)  lo  pri)Mde 
extimples  thai  dcnu>mtrate  the  feasibilitv  o(  ehanging  ^ 
foreign  language  pfiTgNims,  tind  |4)  \o  provide  nev\  idca\  . 
for  use  and  adaptation  of  Commercial  materials  or  for 
creation  of  one's  ov*fti  materials 

lo  i>rovide  traineFs      teachers  with.  (1)  A  spriifgboard 
tor  methodolngv  eourscsiyi-)  a  wa)  of  making  trainee^ 
*iAvare  tif  the  diver-^tt)  ot  appr<i»aehes  ti)  li>rcign  language 
edueation,  (3)  a  case  studs  appriu^h  ti)  vurrieulum,  l4)  ti 
eonipendium  iif  J^va^s  in  which  si)me  seboiils  suKed 
pri>blenis,  (5>  a  sinnee  i»f  nev»  idetis  for  tiinnees  alnnit 
organizing  aiul  liiuimg  appfiitiehw^T'ti*  fi)rcign  Itinguagc 
instruction,  and  (6)^a  si»urn?  i>f  ctisc  deseriptK)ns  fi)r  ^ 
practice  in  evaluaiing  program  fiirmat  and  /e.stareli  results 


PATTERNS  OF  USH 

The  guide  eaiube  used  In  Jndn iduals,  <ninll  groups/ or 
collegV*  classes  for  jeferenec*  training,  or,  as  a 
decisionmaking  aid,   ^  % 

ASSURANCES  ANU  CMIMS 

Some  words  of'^antion  and  suggestions  are  in  order  tor 
those  wiio  \vish  lo  consider  adapting  or  adopting  programs 
reported  here.  Some  of  the  programs  liave  been  developed 
to  Solve  pfolbleiiiy,  others  have* been  developed  through 
for\iiitous  circiiinstanees,  an  Hjulburst  of  energ>»  or  simply  a  , 
desire^ to  do  something  ^i/fUuttn.  Although  some  programs 
ma\  ha\e  been  created  tVsoUe  gi\en  prgblems,  they  niav 
in  turn  ha\e  created  other^oblems,  or  might  create 
simil{vr  problems  in  a  different  setting  unlc:»s  possibk 
negati\e  effects  are  anticipated  and  desalt  with.  Where  the 
authors  were  given  information  ori  specific  problems,  or 
fortuitous  Lircuinstances,  lhe>  pro\idet/it  in  the  prokrani 
reports  \  ^ 

It  may  not  be  desirable  or  even  feasible  simply  to  | 
dupheate  programs.^  In  most  eases,  adjustments  will- have  liV^ 
be  niad^**  in  fitting  programs  into  new  qnv  ironmOnlH.  Most  ^ . 
of  the  programs  re[)orted  here  can,b/i  Iransfecred  across 
languages,  and  some  might  be  transferred  acn^ss  grade 
levels.  In  some  cases,  especially  those  involving 
methodolog),  it  would  be  *idvant*igeous  to  do  jj^ackground 
reading  and  even  to  visit  pri^granis.  finally,  innovative 
programs  a^a^'rule  lieed  nuieh  admiiiistrativc  support  in 
their  early  stages. 
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Roqiiirc<l|licfYi\ 


^Options  ami  /Vri/vt7a<'v 


"  MATERIAI.S.AND  FXJUIPMKNT 


f\  per  user 


Dollars 


Rcplu'cmcm  Rate 
am!  C\)>i 


St5urcc  if  Diflcrcnt 
twm  Disinhuior  . 


Rcus^^blc  « 


DEVILOrail/AiniiOl: 


Far  West  LaboriK^ry  for  Educati^mal  Research  .aii<cl 
^  •    j     DcvelopfnenI  '  ^ 

1155  Foltoflu  St.  ^  

San  Francbco,  Calif.  94t03P 


/ 


American  douncll  on  'the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 


62  Fifth  Ave. 
New  Yorfc.  N.V/IOOII 


igi)te4  It  ismvailable  at  $3.50  p^i 


AVAILABlLiTt  ^ 

The  book  vi not  copyrigi)te<^ 
copy  from;       •  > 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America 
62  Fifth  Ave:        L  j 
New  York.  N.Y.V  ITOljl^       ^'^  ' 


le  at  $3.50  p^r 
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An  ins  true!  ion  to  ERIC  monrces,  incliuiing        ,  \ 
Ri'sounrs  in  h'ducation.  Current  Index  to 
Journals  in  Fdneation,  and  thcJ'RIC  Thesaurus 


This  24-page  booklet  is^  the  third  component  in  a  set  of  instructional  materials  related  to 
the  purposes,  organization,  and  uses  of  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
<ItRlC)  The  booklet  is  designed  to  instruct  the  readers  in  ways  of  using  the  comprehensnc 
ERIC  indt^xing  svstem  in  the  search  for  .information  or  materials  relevant  to.  their  needs.  The 
reader  start.s  with  a  specific  problem  (hovv^  to  plan  a  nature  center)  and»  guided  by  a  series 
of  questions  and  illustrations,  progresses  through  a  ^'♦^p-b^-stcp  search  for  documents  related 
to  this  .problem.  In  the  process  of  completing  this  search,  the  readers  arc  introduced  to 
ERIC's  three  basic  research  tools— /?''uv/rf  A  m  Educatum,  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
hduiatuni,  and  The  ERIC  I hesaurus.-^und  six  basic  steps  in  conducting' an  effective  and 
efficient  search.  Supplementary  information  *is  included  to  anticipate  problems  which  may  b*; 
encountered  when  the  readers  attempt  their  own  searches  for  educational  information. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

C(ni  due  ting  a  search  through  ERK 

INTEVQED  rSERS  AND  BENEFICfARIES  \ 

the  intended  users  of  this  booklet  arc  those  in  the  \ 
educational  community  seeking  information  for  specific  \ 
needs  *  *  '  \ 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  enable  readers  to  use 
the  ERIC  indexing  system  in  the  search  for  information  or 
materials  relevant  to  their  needs 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Ctearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education 
One  DupoAt  Circle.  NW.,  Suite  616 
Washington,  p.C.  20036 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

Order  Ko.  ED  036-499,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.95 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
,  P.O.  Box  190  . 

Ariington,  Va,  22210 
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LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  SKILLS 
CURRICULUM 


Lihran  ami  Reference  ^Skills  Curriculum  (LRSC), is  a  complete  library  program  for 
NliidcnlN  in  grades  3-6  I.RSC  is  meant  to  fill,  a  gap  too  often  found  in  elementary  educations 
Teachers  feel  tliaT  library  and  reference  skills  are  skills  that  their  students  n^ed  to  function 
\Nell  in  other  curricuiuoi  areas.  Yet.  few  teachers  are  able  to  provide  this  necessary 
instruction   LRSC  permits  the  teacher  without  a  libraiy  skills  bacsground  to  offer  a  , 
ct)mprehensi\e  program  in  library  instruction.  Schools  fortunate  enough  to  ha\e  a  librarian 
ou  their  staff  can  use  LRSC  to  individualize  instructioh  and  free  the  librarian  to  devote  more 
lime  lo  library  management  and  to  creative  activities  such  as  story  hours,  book  discussions, 
jnd  student  research  projects.  ^  *  • 

LRSC*  famihari/es  students  vviih* materials  common  to  all  liT>raries  such  as  fiction. 
nonfic!ion.  picture  books,  reference  books,  an^!  card  catalogs.  It  emphasizes  five  major  skill 
areas  I'sing  the  Jibrarv.  bi>ok  parts,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  other  reference  materials. 
Lach  of  these  skill  areas  is  covered  by  a  >et      hierarchically  arranged  behavioral  objectives. 

Students  vNork  through  the  materials  at  thejr  own  pact;.  First,  diagnostic  pretests 
determine  their  competence  in  specific  skills  areas  and  place  them  into  the  appropriate 
Iessi>n   V\her»  the  ksson  is^conipleted.  postJest  data  are  used  to  e\aluate  their  mastery  of  a 
particular  objective    Ihe  bulk  of  the  program  is  cy)mprised  i>f  self-instriictiona!  booklets 
supplenuMited  by  real  and  simulated  library  and  reference  sources.  All  booklets  are 
supplemented  bv  ansvser  keys  that  provide  ^.ontinual  and  immediate  feedback  to  students 

Application  activiMes  serve  both  to  reinforce  and  to  extend  the  skills  taught  through  the  . 
haxiL  instructional  materials    Ihe  activities  offer  each  student  exposure  l<y  a  variety  ot 
interesting  materials  ^  ^ 

II  lv\o  45-n)inute  periods  are  devoted  to  LRSC  each  v\eek.  the  entire  pro^jram  cm  be 
Li*rnpicted  in  ahiAJit  2  school  vears  "Hov\ever.  depending  on  the  resources  and^uiorities  of  an 
mdnulual  ^clunAf  portion.s  of  LRSC^  cah  be  used  to  teach  only  those  skills  most  critical  ti> 
the  imniedi  i»e  nleds  of  students 


Sl'BJPX  T  ARK\<S) 
I  ibrary  skills 

Ihe  pro^f.ipj  covets  dktionarv  use  ( detlnuions, " 
priuiiinciatiun.  !u)^lnnym^  syiu>n\ms.  pKturc-  and  context 
clucs.  thesauri)   cncVclop<.dia  u  .c  ^lo^atinC  inhirm<itU)n }, 
b<u>k  parts  nndt  v   tahk-  ot  contenls.  bibliogr<iphy,  title 
page,  chap'eisi  ar»d  other  relerence  s»)urc\cs  (mag<i/ines. 
nevNspapcr  .  almanacs,  athiscs) 

INTKNDFD  LSKRS  AM)  HKNKMCI \R1KS 

I  thr(ir\  and  Rcfcrenn  Skills  (nrrnulum  (I  RS(  )  vsas 
developeii  \oT  stud  -nts  n"i  gr<ides  ^  u  v\ho  are'  reading  at  or 
above  a        eradc  level    I  hero  aic  also^dications  thai  the 
program  can  be  usctul  to  siudenis  in  grades  7  anil  X 

(;()AL(Sf  OR  PI  RPOSLCS) 

I  RSC  has  thj-ce  primary  goals  (  h  1o  enabfe  students  to 
tuHcUon  cAunlortahly  »n  anv  v*.h<K»l  or  public  fibrar;.  (2)  U* 
equip  students  vMth  llv  Ubrarv  and  reference  skills  thev 
need  t4>  tunction  ^uc .i. sstully  ui  i>thcr  curnculrim  areas* 
such. as  I  ngh^lu  science,  anil  m^uiI  sUidics.  and  (  ^)  ti» 
cnctuiragc  siiulcnts  to  be  nHlef-uulcnt  learners  uhi»  seek 
our  intormathMi  in  further  their  ov\,n  le<iining  and  nlerests 


PA TTKRNS  OK  LSE  ^ 

LRSC  is  completely  individualized.  Students  work  at  their^ 
ov\n  pace  and  may  work  in  any  skills  area  provided  the 
level  at  which  they  work  is  appropriate  lo  their  needs  and 
abilitjes  and  ihey  [progress  according  to  the  hierarchical 
instructional  o'bjectives. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  ) 

Prerequisite  to  the  program  is  a  3  0  grade  level  reading 
comprehension  sci>re  on  any  standardized  reading  test^. 
Students  are  placed  into  the  appropriate  level  of  instruction 
according  to  the  results  of  the  entry  behavior  sequence. 
Within  levels,  pretests  determine  the  specific  skills  on 
which  the\  shojild  work   Posttests  check  masterv  of  skills 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

I\vo  45-nninite  to  I -hour  periods  per  vseek  should  be 
devoted  ti>  LRSC    The  entire  curriculum  can  be  conipletetT' 
in  l\>ur  scMiiesters  or*2  sehoi>l  ye.irs.  This,  of  course,  vanes, 
the  average  student  who  starts  LRSC  in  the  6th  grade  will 
complete  the  pn»grani  'in  less  time  than  an  average  3d 
grader 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PKOCEDURES 

Students  must  h«i\c  access  to  *i  school  or  other  hbr«ir\ 
beeaiise  the  progr«im  calls  for  use  ot'  certain  refercnee 
sourees  and  familiaritv  uith  a  hbrarv   Developers  eneourage 
'  visits  to  a  nii^nber  of  different  libraries  when  possible. 
Space  to  store  LRSC  printed  materials  is  also  necessary. 
Teacher,  training  materials  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
program 

Summary  Cost  information 

The  total  product  installation  .ct>sts  and  inuiaL^miual 
costs  per  school  (  1  class' of  35  students  in  each  of  grades 
3-6)  are  The  average  continuation  cost  per 

^  individual  student  is  $6.  based  upon  present  developer 
production  costs  Commercial  publication  should  reduce 
these  costs  The  supplementarv  books  and  storage  hardware 
are  common  items  found  in  most  schools,  Oie  implementer 
mav  aireadv  have  these  materials  Please  note  that  all  costs 
are  estimated 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

I  he  I  RSC  program  has  undergone  extensive 
devel(»pmental  evaluation  both  bv  the  originators.  Learning 
Research  and  Development  Center,  and  b>  the  later 
developer.  Research  for  Better  Schools,  hic  The 
developmental  sequence 'nt  both  institutions  has  been  such 
that  all  program  components  have  been  reviewed  in-house, 
revised*  reviewed  bv  '  experts*  in  the  field  of  librarv 
science  anduu  cleinentarv  instruction,  tried  out  b> 
ci»mponenl  on  sampio  of  students  from  the  target 
population,  and  tried  iuit  as  a  complete  svstem  of 
rnstruciion  Since  the  developmental  mode^  employed  with 
I  RSC  IS  based  on  a  belief  in  development  b>  successive 
approximations,  the  data  gathered  t(T  date  have  been  ol  a 
formative,  rather  than  a  suinmative,  variety,  that  is,  these 
data  have  been  used  both  to  nuike  necessary  revisions  in 
the  materials  and  to  improve  the  assumptions  and 
procedure^  of  development 

The  assurances  offered  for  LRSC  and  the  claims  made 
abi)ut  LRSC  are  based  on  all  these  aspects  of  the 
developmental  sequence   Bneflv,  thl:  data  suggest  that  the 
materials  developed  to  date  do  n(U  affect  users  negatively. 
do  not  perpd4«ate  social  biases,  are  at  least  as  effective  as 
iither  comparable  products*  and  can  be  used  outs^e  the 
developmental  site  vwfli  effective  results.  The  l.RSC 
materials  not  onlvimett  these  mmimum  requirements,  but 
also  extend  them  |tt>  the  point  of  providing  instructional 
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optioiis  for  the  student  who  may  not  like  particular 
materials,  countering  social  bias  b>  increasing  the  student's 
exposures  and  by  providing  content  and  instructional 
strategies  not  fo.und  in  more  traditional  programs. 

Assurances 

Several  hundred  students  have  been  exposed  to  LRSC  in 
its  developmental  life.  In  all  these  experiences,  there  has 
been  no  repoijec^/nstance  of  physical,  psychological, 
sociological,  or  any  oth'er  type  of  harm  to  a  student  in  the^ 
-programrln'Tillnof nh-crsxn^llpUTnin'C^^  niere^rTiiS^als^^ 
no  reported  objection  to  any  of  the  materials  with  regard 
t^-^  'ssues  of  social  fairness.  Effort  .at  Research  for /Better 

;ols»  Inc.,  in  fact,  has  been  to  counter  those  instances 
in  the  program  where  there  is  a  jjotential  of  bias  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  a  ratio  system  of  social  fairness. 

Evaluations  of  LRSC  have  not  extended  beyond  the 
developmental  sites.  However,  extensive  testing  by  the 
Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  f Pittsburgh) 
and  Research  for  Better  Schools,  inc.  (Philadelphia)  on  a 
variety  of  student  samples  has  generally  yielded  the  same 
positive  Vesult,  ind^icating  at  least  a  tendency  toward 
replicability  of  effectiveness. 

Claims 

On  the  basis  of  information  obtained  throughout  the 
developmental  sequence,  the  following  claims  are  made. 

L  LRSC  instruction  is  based  on  a  set  of  hierarchically 
arranged  objective^  which  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  self-instructional  for  students  meeting  the 
prerequisites. 

2.  Valid,  criterion-referenced  pretests,  diagnostic,  and 
mastery  tests  reliably  and  accurately  ^assess  each  student's 
level  of  instructional  attainment  and  need. 

3  The  teacher  4nd  student  management  functions  can  be 
carried  out  easilv  and  efficiently. 

4.  .^11  LRSC  students  progress  within  the  program  in  the 
school  year. 

5.  Students'  pretest-to-posttest  change  scores  show  a 
significant  *iniount  of  gam  on  <i  st«UKl<irdi/ed  test  of  study 
skills. 

6.  Students  enjoy  the  materhds  and  «irc  inotiv.ated  io 
work  more  with  Id'jriir)  nuiterials  «ts  <i  result  of  exposure  to 
LRSC, 

7    Ictichers  react  positivelv  ti»  the  LRSC^  program 
content  and  man*igement  svstem. 

•  ■  i 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items 


Ouanttt)  Needed 


Paper  impressions  (instrucUonal  materials.     I  set  per  35  students 
teacher  s  manual,  test  and 
instructional  ke>s.  student  proHles,  and 

tlou charts)   -"^  " 

Supplementar\J>(>oks_^,^.      - —     "  I  set  per  selioot 

'^Storage  hardware »  optional  (sliehcs/card      I  set  per  school 
flies,  etc  ) 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


298  00  initially, 
replacement  set 

•  777  00' 
276.00 


Yearly 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Implenienter* 
InipleiUenter 


D£VEL0P£R/A1JTH6R:  . ' 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Itic. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  / 

Helen  Felsenthal,  Prokct^Coordinator 
Adrienne  Naylor,  As^s^ant  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

LRSC 'is  under  developmental  copyright.  Tests  and 
instructional  materials  are  completed  and  are  available  on  a 
test  basis.  Order  fn5m:  / 

Research  for  B^ttec  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market 

Philadelphia/Pa.  19103 
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POSTSECONDARY  tDllCATION ' 


TEI^RY  HARTLC 
Ediiciition  Policy  Research  Institute 
Washington,  D.C. 

I 


Postsecondary  education: 'Defining  the  universe 

PostbCtond»!r>  cdu»,ation  ib  an  clubivc  concept.  While  to  i»onie 
observers  it  is  the  same  as  "higher  education," -at  is  perhaps  more 
instructive  to  think  of  postsecondary  education  as  '*tjie*  whole 
s{)cctruni  of  institutions,  agencies,  and  activities  that  are  concerned 
in  some  fashion  with  education  beyond  the  hi^i  school  levjj!/'' 
'  Harold  'Orlan^  has  succinctl>  identified  the  underlying  current 
status  as  opposed  to  historical  philosophy  of  postsecoiidar> 
education  and  some  i)f  the  reasons  for  its  emergence. 

*  *  *  the  dechning  prestige  for  higher  education  foljovvjng  the 
disruptions  of-recent  yearsl!  the  rising  costs  of  college  and  the 
declining  ei)[iplo>abi]it>  of  man>  graduates,  the  effort  to  tie  the 
Nation's  educational  e.\j)enditures  more  closely  to  its  manpower 
needs,  the  effort  tu  increase  the  practical  usefulness  of  advanced 
education  'and  to,  dignify  vocatio^ial  education*** 
l\>stsecondar>  education  is  an  enrmentl^  democratic  concept  that 
seeks  tu  cijuate,  tor  purposes  of  public  policy,  planning,  and 
btudent  aid,  ^h^  education  of  physicians  and  nurses'  aides,  of 
ph>sicists  and  plumbers,  of  Ivy  League  freshmen  and  17-year-old 
high  scliool  dropouts  who  return  to  school  to  learn  a  trade.^ 

Jn  short,  sudi  a  philosophy  recognises  the  social  and  educational 
contributions  made  by  both  traditional  higher  education  and  the 
laiger  number  of  business  and  technical  schools  the  so-called 
iu)ncollegiate  or  nontraditioiial  sector  of  education. 

Estimating  the  elements  comprising  the  postsecondar>  universe  is  , 
a  difficult  tai>k>  While  .it  is  fairl>  simple  to  identify  the  almost  3A0p 
institutions  in  traditional  higher  education,^  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  eonsenstis  on  noneollegiate  (or  proprietar>) 
iifstitutions.  ^Estimates  in  this  realm  are  comphcated  by  the  higli 
turiiove-^  of  institutions,  the  question  of  including  avocational 
Schools,  and  whether  the  educational  programs  of  groups  such  as 
industry,  churches,  and  labor  unions  should  be  counted  in  the  total. 
.Thus,  the  total  institutions  in  Jhe  noncollegiate  sector  are  estimated 
at  between  7,000  and  35,000  schools.  While  most  of  this  overview 
centers  around  traditional  higher  education,  it  should  be  nated  that 
public  policy^  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  contribution  and  role 
that  nontraditional  schools  play  m  our  society.  Increasingly, 
statewide  planiMng  studies  and  invcMtories  of  postsecondary 
education  resources  include  information  and  recommendations  for 


Dr.  Terry  ILirtlv  is  a  Rvscanh  AssikicUc  in  Public 
Administratitm  and  fnteri^overnmcnial  Relations  at  the 
Vdumtum  Ptdu)  .Rcmirih  Insdtuti,  ii  Waslnniittpn, 
D.C'hascd  division  of  the  hdiicationa!  Testing  Senucw 


nontraditional  as  well  as  traditional  postsecondary  education.  Thus, 
we  may  expect  that  this  public  lecognition  and  broadening  of  the 
postsecondacy  universe  will  continue. 

Intergovernmental  and  fiscal  division  of  responsibility  , 

Tl\e  Federal  int^re^t  in  traditionaf  higher  education  predates  the 
Constitution  with  trie  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785.  Over  the  years, 
the  Federal  role  has  expanded^ignificantly  througli  such  landmark  . 
legislation  as  the  Morrilf  Acts'of  1861  and  I890.*the  Gl  bill,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Higher  Eduration  Act«of  lp65 
and  the  amendments  of  1972,  and  the  steadily  increasing  sup[)ort  for 
research  and  development  after  the  Se^cond  World  War.  Most'of  this 
expansion,  however,  has  been  in  dollarjerms,  for  the  traditional 
responsibilities  have  remained  quite  stable.  The  States  have  the  basic 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  system  and  the  Federal 
Government  supports  those  activities  which  are  truly  national  in 
character  and  transcend  the  needs  of  ,a  given  State  or  region.  Ernest 
Boyer,  chancellor  of  ^e  Srate  University  of  New  York,  suggests 
more  specifically  the  nijjor  Federal  obligations. 

1.  /\ssure  equality  ol' access. 

2.  Support  research  and  graduate  education. 

3.  Support  high  priority  professional  fields  of  study  (e.g.,* 
medicine).   '      '  ' 

0   4.  Stimulate  educational  and  nvinagerial  reform.'' 

(For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  intergovernmental 
diviMon  uf  responsibilities,  refpr  to  John  Honey  and  Terry  Hartle, 
Fcdcral'Statc-/nstitutional  Relations  in  Postsecondary  Education, 
Princeton.  Educational  Testing  Service,  1975.) 

Clearly,  support  for  higher  education  has  become  a  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Goveinment  and  the  States.  Wlnle  most  of 
those  connected  with  higher  education  know  that  Feder^il  support  in 
the  decade  of  die  sixties  increased  significantly,  few  reah/.e  that 
State  increases  were  even  more  pronounced,^  ^ 
  < 

National  Cum  mission  on  the  Financnig  uf  Postsocondafy  l-.ducation. 
f'inancinji  PoTtsecQudary  EdueaUon  m  the  Unitett  Statesi  Waslimgtun, 
n.C:  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  13. 

^  H.'ffold  Or  Ian  s  at  aL,  Private  ^Accreditation  and  ijublic  Eligibility » 
Washington,  O.C.:  National  Academy  of  Putijio  Administration 
Foundation.  1 9^74,  pp.  269-270. 

^  Ilicre  arc  2,948  (National  Comnmuott  on  htuancmg  Postsecondary 
I  JUkCiion,  p.  45)  which  jnjudcs  br.uKh  cauip'iscs  .ls  scpar,itc  campuses. 
If  branch  campuses  arc  not  counted  separately,  the  total  is  2.686. 

4 

^  A\attonal  Com  mission  on  the  I-tnancma  of  Postsecondary  Education,  p. 
36L 

^    \  295  percent  increase  ni  State  appropriations  between  1962  and^  1971. 
lyinann  Glennoy  and  James  KidHer.  •Trends  in  Statei  funding  in  Higher 
Kducation:  A  'iVeliminary  Report.'*  Education  Ck)mmission  of  the  States.* 
Report  No.  53,  January  1973.  p.  14., 
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Current  issues 

Around  I%9  it  became  dear  that  the  rapid-growth  years  were 
ovei  and  that  financial  austerity  would  become  the  \va>  ot  hlc  lor 
higher  education.  Studies  b>  Cheit.  Jenny  and  Wynn,  and  Jellenia 
denjonstrnted  the  presence  aiurhkely  Impact  of  the  worsening 
financial  conditions  on  higlier  education.  The  realization  that  growth 
Was  limited  added  special  meaning  to  the  six  major  reports  prepared 
by  cnuneiit  national  gioups  in  the  early  yeari>  of  the  1V70^,  fhe 
Carnegie  Commission,  the  Committee  lor  Economic  Development, 
the  National  Board  M)n  Graduate  Education,  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education,  the 
National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the 
Special  TasSx  l-orce  of  Health,  Education  and  Wfclfare  chaired  by 
Frank  Newinan.  While  these  groups  dealt  with  a  vast  range  of  issues. 
It  IS  possible  to  identity  three  general  concerns  which  all  the  reports 
addressed:  Student  aid.  management  concerns,  and  financing. 
Althougli  the,  focus  may  have  changed  somewhat. -these  three 
concerns  remain  near  the  center  of  public  debate  and  interest  today. 

Sludcnt  aid.  There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  complex 
student-aid  menu.  The  Federal  Government  currently  provides  funds 
for  postsecondaiy  education  througli  six  separate  programs,  all 
authorized  through  Title  IV  of  the  lliglier  Education  Act  of  1065. 
These  programs  are*  The  Natnuial  Direct*  Student  Loan,  the  College 
Work  Study,  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opporrunity  Grants,  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  and  t^ie  State  Supplemental  Incentive  Grants.  A  primary 
concern  to;la>  centers  aiound  tjie  distribution  of  student  aid'  Should 
the  money  go  directly  to  the  student  or  should  it  be  allocated  to 
mstitulinns  and  then  be  distributed  to  the  individual.  Lhis  argunlent 
was  settled  to  some  extent  by  the  i^reation  of  the  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  progranHn  1072  wliich  entitled  each 
student  to  SI. 400  less  the  amount  his  or  her  family  could  be 
expected  to  contribute.*  Yet.  while  most  higher  education 
representaUvcs  now  recogni/e  the  BEOG  as  the  primary  student-aid 
program.  I  ederal  appropriations  to  this  program  are  limited  by  a 
provision  that  nuHion  be  spent  on  other  student-aid  programs 
belore^  any  ifioney  is  '^pent  on  the  BEOG.  Considerable  research 
needs  to  be  done  o'l  the  impact  of  the  title  IV  provisions  on  States, 
institutions,  and  their  students  Likely  areas  for  further  mvestigaUon 
also  include'  The  provision  ol  adequate  information  to  States  and 
institutunis  so  they  can  carry  (^ul  their  own  planning  coordiliation 
activities,  the*  impart  of  FederaLaid  policies  on  State  student-aid 
programs,  and  the  impact  o\  such  an  array  of  programs  (with  several 
separate  .ipplications)  on  potential  students.  Additionally,  careful 
research  must  be  done  on  (he  specific  pri)hlems  of  the  individual 
programs  For  example,  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  high  default 
rate  ol  the  Guaianteed  Student  Lom^  Since  the  siudent-aid 
legislation  e'^nres  m  this  session  <»l  Congress,  any  research  earned  on 
in  this  area  will  be  \ery  timefv 

ieiUrcd  rixnhitbms'iucowiuihditw  Manv  ol  the  nianaL»einent 
issues  ideijtified  in  the  previously  cited  repoits  cenleiod  on 
improving  the  cdiciency  u\  higher  education.  In  the  past  year, 
however,  the  concern  has  locused  on  the  increasing  costs  imposed  on 
colleges  and  umiersities  to  compK  with  Federal  s<>,.!al  pii)grains  In 

JL  ^ ' 


one  sense  it  is  ironic  that  universities  that  encouraged  new  social 
programs  are  now  haunted  by  them.  This  does  not,  of  course,  make 
the  costs  of  compliance  any  less  onerous.  The  Federal  regulations 
have  created,  in  Earl  Cheit's  words,  "a  new  purgatory ,  right  here  on 
earth." 

The  costs  of  compliance  are,  by  all  measures,  substantial.  A 
icccnt  stud>  b>  the  American  Council  on  Education^  illustrated  the 
large  increase  in  compliance  c^ysts  over  the  past  10  years. 


Type  of  institution : 
birge  public 
Medium  private 
Uirge  private 


1965 
$438,000 
2,000 
1 1 0,000 


1975 
51,300.000 
300,000 
3,600,000 


Oiange  magazine  has  estimated  (he  nafionwide  cost  at  S2  billion-or 
almost  the  equivalent  of  philanthropic  contributions  hi  1972. 
Because  this  issue  is  so  new,  little  research  has  been  undertaken  to 
identify  more  specifically  the  costs  imposed  on  universities  and 
alternatives  to  such  comprehensive  requirements.  Clearly  more 
research  is  needed.  ^ 

In  a  sense,  this  concern  with  comphance  is  part  of  a  large  concern 
that  institutions  of  post'secondary  education  be  accountable  to  both 
their  students  and  the  general  public.  While  not  a  new  issue,  tlie . 
interest  in  accouniability  surfaced  as  a  priority  recently  in  lighVof 
several  student  suits  against  postsecondary  institutions  charging  that 
the  colleges  failed  to  deliver  what  they  promised. There  is  a  long 
history  of  such  lawsuits",  however,  until  recently  they 'were  most  . 
-kequently  brought  against  proprietary  schools.  They  have  now 
begun  lo  affect  traditional  higher  education  institutions  as  well. 
These  lawsuits  have  not  been  very  successful  so  far  since  the 
charges- usually  fraud,  negligence,  and  breach  of  contract  -are 
difficult  to  prove,  especially  against  universities'.  This  does  not  i^iean, 
however,  that  universities  need  not  concern  themselves  with  being 
accountable.  Some  institutions  have  made  significant  responses  to 
the  demands  for  accountability.  A  summary  of  these  trends  can  be 
found  in  the  National  Center  for  Milkier  Education  Management 
report,  "Accountability  in  Higlier  Education.  E<eport  No.  1/'  More 
research  into  the  questions  posed  by  "consumer  suits"  needs  to  be 
undertaken,  however,  since  the  demands  for  accountability  seem  to 
be  mounting. 

hddic  Jhianiinii  of  hiiihcr  education.  In  the  past  5  years  it 
has  become  clear  that  higher  eilucation  growth  rates  are  slowing  as 
fast  as  they  formerly  accelerated.  The  first  eyidencc^of  this  change 
was  llmmcial:  Costs  began  to  outstrip  income.  Then  a  slowing  of  the 
enrollment  latos  (with  evidence  suggesting  a  future  decline)  became 
appaient.  Although  there  are  little  data  to  help  assess  the  relative 
importance  of  the  individual  factors  that  influenced  the  enrollment 
dechne.  the  Carnegie  Commission  idenuficd  lour  significant  factor.s: 

1 ,  The  abohtion  «)f  the  draft; 

2.  I  he  rising  costs  ot   college  attendance  that   have  been 


"1110  Itij^h  (  ostN  of  I  «^inpHj!K0'*  hv  JjcK  Mjp.irrt-U.  The  Chnmulc  of 
/higher  L'dmahon,  July  2L  P)7^,  p  I 

'•Snulents  Iiliii^'  (oi)sunur  Suits  '  h\  lUuUp  Sciu.im.  (Immute  of 
UiKher  I  tituatunu  p.  K  Nrn?.'ml>er  2\,  |«;75 
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assc^ciatcd  with  .icvclcratcd  inflation  ratc:>  and  aLv,uuipan>ing . 

increases  fn  unuon  and  other  college  charges. 
J.  The  changes  ni  the  job  nrajket  for  college  graduates;  and 
4  Liberah/atioii  nf  vullcgc  rules  to  permit  deferred  adiinssions 

and  '^stopping  out''  of  students 'm  the  midst  of  college 

careers.'' 

While  ill  higher  eduwitmn  uistitututns  suffer  die  pains  of  limited 
gr«  wth  (the  sn-ulled  "steadv  state"  cv^ndition)^the  impact  is  most 
seri«uisl>  fell  at  private  iiistituiions  that.  oi\4he  average,  receive  oo 
percent  of  their  operating  income  from  tuitivjn  payments  by 
students.  Yet  while  there  is  a  growing  reali/ation  that  private  higher 
education  faces  financial  distiess.  there  is  little  agreement  about  the 
causes  ot  the  distress,  its  severity .  or  what  sliould  be  done  to  correct 
It. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  impending  doom/  recent  studies 
sugge>;t  th  a  the  financial  situation  is  not  as  dire  as  some  believe,  A 
recent  stUily  by  Howard  Bowen  and  John  Minter  found  piivate 
higher  education  '^m  basically  good  condition"  although  27  percent 
of  the  private  institutions^ were  in  '•serious  trouble  with  ultimate 
survival  nf  doubt  "  Some  o!  the  study's  findings  reported  in  The 
Chronu'ic  oj  Hiiihcr  I'duvation  included:  linrollment  up  8  percent 
since  /l^)(>9-70.  httJe  evidence  of  financial  retrenchment,  and 
revenues  (after  correcting  tor  infiation  and  enrollment)  had 
increased  shghtly  since  1^70.  This  report  is  to  be  the  first  in  a  series 
l>f  yearly  examinaiions  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
which  will  provide  valuable  tunc-scncs  data  for  measuring  the  health 
ot  private  institutions 

•It  IS  reassuruig'to  learn  that  the  financial  situatiim  has  not  yet 
reached  ciisis  level,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  some  individuals  will 
see  such  studies  as  proof  that  the  ''good  old  days"  of  the  sixties  hav** 
returned.  Such  a  viewpoint  is,  of  cowfse,  completely  misguided.  The 
simple  fat'i  remains  that  there  wer5S3.l  million  children  born  in 
.  confpared  witli  U  3  million  in  1^)5 1 .  Such  a  change  in  the  birth 
rates  will,  by  1^)80.  have  a  very  pronounced  impact  on  higher 
education. 

Institutional  rcspuiuc  t^)  financial  distress  has.  to  date,  been 
largely  lestricied  to  deferring  maintenance,  restricting  hiring,  and 
holding  back     salary  increases  Wliile  such  measures  are  a  necessary 
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first  step,  there  are  limits  to  the  saving  they  can  generate.  Clearly, 
public  funds  will  be, needed  if  private  higher  ijducation  is  to  be 
preserVO'd  as  it  currently  exists. 

At  least  four  basic  public  policy  options  are  identifiable.  (1)  No 
public  involvement  let  die  market  run  its. course,  (2)  alter  the  tax 
laws  to  encourage  philanthiopy.  (3)Statv(  aid  to  private  institutions; 
and  (4)  Federal  aid.  Considerable  research  must  be  done  to  identify 
more  specifically  the  policy  options  that  do  exist  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each.  Hopefully,  such  research  will  be  initiated  piomptly  so 
constructive  debate  can  begin  before  the  financial  situation  reaches 
crisis  levels. 

NIE  postsecoiidary  education  activities 

The  National  Institute  of  Hdueation  has  sponsored  two  types  of 
products  to  aid  the  administrators  and  edueatois  of  postsecoiidary 
education  hi  understanding  and  responding  to  changing  student 
needs  and  interests  and  expanding  accountability  rc^quirements.  The 
first  type  of  product  is  the  comprehensive  management  and 
budgeting  system  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Iliglier 
Hdueation  Management.  This  systeni  provides  postsecoiidary 
administrators  at  the  State  and  local  levels  with  the  computer 
software  and  documentation  required  to  impleiiient  a  program 
budgeting  systcin.  Manuals  accompanying  the  system  .provide 
guidance  in  selecting  and  collecting  measures  of  productivity  in  a 
university  setting,  allocating  faculty  salaries  among  departments,  and 
predicting  the  fiow  of  students  among  academic  departments. 

The  second  type  of  product  is  resource  materials  designed  to  aid 
die  postsecoiidary  practitioner  in  keeping  abreast  of  innovations  in 
adnunistrafion,  finance,  and  instruction.  Cxamples  of  such  products 
are  the  reports  jointly  produced  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on 
llighei  Education  and  the  American  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Report  topics  include:  I ligher  l^diuHitum  ami  tfie  Steady  State: 
State  Aid  to  Private  I  Higher  hducat^n,  Report  No.  3;  and  Strategies 
for  I mimmng  College  Teaeliiu}^,  Repoht  No.  S. 

Onicgie  Commission  on  Higher  Kautatiuii.  More  Hian  Survtuil,  San 
I'Miicisco:  Jossey^UiiSs,  1975. 

Jack  Mrtgarroll  '•Private  MiRher  Inluciition  leaner.  Porlups  .Stronger/*  flte 
ChtiuiicIeofnifihcrFdticaiioti,  December  8»  1075.  p.  7, 
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STATE  POSTSECONDARY  FDUCATIOIM 
PLANNING  MODEL  (SPEPM) 


.  I  iVtnputerizcd  Shite  phiimiiii^  model  to 
a\se\\  the  impact  (>J\iltcrnatii\\fhuuiriw^ 
plans  on  post\cc(}fuIary  educatitm 


The  State  planning  'model  is  mtended  to  assist,  with  the  use  of  a  computer,  those 
involved  in  postsecondary  planning  and  management  by  providing  estimates  of  thc^nipact  of 
alternative  financing  plans  on  postsecondary  education  institutions  and  students,  Mor^ 
^^specifically,  there  are  three  intentions:  \  \ 

1,  To  develop  the  capability  to  assess  the  effects  on  both  students  and  institutions  of 
several  simultaneous  changes  in  policies  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  postsecondary  education 
at  the  State  level — policies  dealing  with  such  factors  as  tuition  levels,  a[)propriations,  and 
student  aid, 

2.  To  further  the  development  and  installation  of  tools  to  assist  planning  of 
postsecondary  edueatioif  resourctTTise  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individual  States; 

.V^To  provide  analytic  insight  ipto  the  impact  of  alternative  financing  plans  on  education 
b\  estimatmg  the  responses  of  institutions  and  students. 


SUBJECT  ARFA(S) 

Postsecondary  education  planning  and  mai]agenieMt  are 
the  subject  areas  of  this  document. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  HENEFICF/yRIES 


Postsecondary  education  adnunistr/itors  are  the  intended 
protiuet  users. 


COAUS)  OR  IH  RP0SP:(S) 

rhe  objective  of  this  priuluct  is  to  assist  State-level 
planners  and  decisionmakers  in  assessing  the  impacts  of 
alternative  financing  plans  aniNrcsource  alK)Catii)ns  on 
)tudents  and  institutii)ns  tv)  determine  ci)mbination  of 

resources  would  best  achieve  vlesired  goals, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  ciuiiputer  software  siippi)rtmg  tins  pri)duct  is  ni>vv 
availaRle  in  pilot  test  version  oiilv    The  final  software 
should  be  available  in  spring  1976 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  State  Postsecondan  Ediuation  Planning  Model 
Software  System  has  been  prepared  to  provide  information 
on  tif<:  operation  of  the  second  version  of  the  State 
Postsecondan  luliuanon  Planmtif^  Model  (SPFPM), 
replacing  the  previous  version  of  Ihj  operating  instructions 
iSPfiPM  Sofiware  S\stem.  December  1974)  In  its  current 
state,  the  tiocument,  as  prepared  bv;  rhe  National  Center 
for  Higher  L-ducation  Management  Systems  (NCHKMS) 
staff.  IS  a  preliminary  draft  only  and  has  not  been  rv*vievved 
by  the  NCHTMS  advisory  structure 

The  original  version  was  reviewed  by  technic*il 
representatives  from  the  SPliPM  pilot  test  States '(Colorado, 
\faryland»  Massachusetts,  and  New  York),  and  their 
cnninienls  were  utili/ed  ,in  the  development  of,  this  version 
A  second  preliminary  veision  of  the  NCHLMS  State 
Postwiifudan  Edn^atum  Plannoti^  Model  has  been 
developed  and  is  operational  on  the.  University  of  Cohuado 
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CDC  6400^  coriiputer  syslem.  This  software  document  " 
'describes  the  operating  guidelines  and  instructions  vvith 
sufficient  examples  to  permit  the  use  of  the  motiel  by  users 
"  in  the  piiot^  test  States. 

The  State  Postsecondary^  Education  Planning  Model 
Software  System  \\k\1\  be  distributed  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
participating  pilot  test  States,  technical  consultants,  selected 
' rUviewers/and  members  of  the  NCHEMS  board  of 
directors.  Based  on  the  reviews,  revisions  wifl  be  made  by 
issuing  replacement  pages  to  all  the  users  of  the  SPEPM. 
To  insure  that  this  document  is  maintained  with  the  most 
up-to-date  pages,  thp  SPEPM  users  receiving  this  document 
are  requested  to  order  new.  copjes  of  the  document  from 
NCHEMS  (rather  than  ckiplicating  the  document  itself)  so 
that  an  accurate  distribution  list  can  be  maintained  for 
updating  the  document  and  to  make  sure  the  replacement 
page'  index  correspoixis  to  the  pages  in  the  document.  It  is 
intended  Jhat' this  document  (with  the  appropriate  revision 
pages)  be  used  through  the  pilot  test  of  the  SPEPM  (fall 
1975); 

The  SPEPM  Software  System  should  be  used  with  the 
►  'fyeliminary  Framework  for  the  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Pla>ining  Model^  The  user  is  cautioned  that  this 
version  of  the  model  has  not  been  fully  tested  and  will  not  . 
have  been  fully  tested  ui\der  this  release  version.  The  user 
IS  also  cautioned  that  this  Statu-level  too!  has  a  similarity  to 
any  desk  top  calculator  in  that  it  is  extremely  flexible  in 
the  way  it'  can  be  Used  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divjide  higher  education  data.  The  caution  is  not  so  much 
tied  to  the  modeTs  flexibility,  but  to  the  fact  that  such  * 
flexibility  can  be  misused  by  an  inexperienced  analyst  to 
,  produce  reports  that  are  just  as  incorrect  as  if  that  same 
analyst  had  made  the  same  calculations  on  a  desk 
calculati)r.  *Vet,  it  is  this  flexibility  to  incorporate  different 
planning  designs  foi  different  poluy  questions  or  different 
eonditions  that  makes  the  SPhPM  a  potentially  useful  tool 
t6  many  planners  *ind  nunuigers  in  postsecondary 
education.  . 
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RoqutrcU  Items 

Ou.uittt)  Needed 

Cost  per  Item  m 
,  Dollars 

Replacement  Cost 
atui  Rate 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 

Preiimtnary  Framework  for  the  State 
PostsevotuUtry  Education  PUmnmi}  Model 

1 

To  be  determined 

Reusable 

t 

!itate  Postsecondary  Eduuttton  Planninf* 

Model  Software  S}S(eni  (document)* 
» 

No  charge 

Reusable 
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AVAILABILITY 

The  computer  software  is  now  in  pilot  test  form  and 
should  be  available  in  final- form  in  spring  1976.  The 
doci^^ents  are  currently  available  in  pilot  test  form^  The 
revised  editions  sho^ld  be  available  early  in  1976  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Mai(agement 
.  Systems  at  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
EdiJcation         '  * 
P.O,  Drawer  P  ;  « 

BouIdVr,  Colo,  80302 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  suggest  to  State  postsecondar^  education 
agencies  and  other  organizations  concerned  with  postsecondary  education  planning  and 
managen^cnt  a  possible  State-level  intbrniation  structure  that  incorporates  the  National  Center 
for  Higher  Hducation  Management  Systems  fNCHEMS)  Program  Classification  Structure 
(PCS),  It  provides  some  specific  suggestions  concerning  how^such  agencies' might  aggregate 
institutional  data  presented  in  PCJ>  format  for  various  purposes^  and,  in  this  Jontext»  touches, 
on  the  sensitive  question  of  the  level  of  detail  at  which  data  are  required  foi/  statewide 
plannirig  ^itid  management  efforts.  It  should  not  be  construed  as  a  statement |of  policy  by 
NCHEMS  -regarding  either  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  using  the  PCS  as  if  portion  of  a 
State-level  information  structure.  * 


Renders  are  encouraged  to  consider  the  suggestions  in  this  document  a^  examples  of  tho 
kin^ls  of  things  that  might  be  done.  The  .specific  solutions  chosen  by  individual  organizations 
should  be  developed  after  careful  considt\r:ition  of  the  problems  that  must  f)c  dealt,  with  and 
the  circumstances  that  surround  them.  IdcMly.  all  the  institutions  and  agencies  involved  and 
affected  by  such  a  structure  should  be  involved  in  the  developmental  process. 

The  definitions  of  institutional  characteristics  included  in  the  section  t^ntitled 
"'Institutional  Charactcri.Mics  of,Possible  Interest  at  the  State  Level"  coincide  with  definitions 
currently  provJded  in  the  NCHEMS  Statewide  Measures  Inventory.  In  all  crises,  thi.s  inventory, 
which  will  be  updated  as  appropriate  in  the  future,  is  the  authoritative  source  for  the 
dcfinitioncr. 


le  ai^mo^ri 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  nrea  is  pos^sccondar)  education  planning  and 
management, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Pt)stscct>ndar>  education  adnimistrators  arc  the  mtcndcd 
users. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  objective  of  this  product  is  to  assist  ori»aiii/ations  . 
ami  agencies  concerned  with  pi)stsecoitJarv  education  in 
the  development  of  improved  procedures  and  tools  for 
resource  allocatii)n  and  management  and  in  the  * 
development  of  procedures  that  facditatc  the  exchange  oi 
comparable  data  among  ^^^^  institutions  and  agencies. 

IMPLEHENtATIQN  PRO(*EDURES         .  , 

Late  in  1974.  a  State-level  information-basc  project  was 
initiated  which  will  build  on  the  foundations  developed  in 
this  document.  * 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Readers  arc  encouri|ged  to  consider  the  suggestions  in  - 
this  document  as  examples  of  the  kinds  cff  things  that 
might  be  done.  The  .specific  .solutions  cho.sen  by  individual 
orga^ii/alions  should  ^be  developed  nfter  careful, 
consideration  of  the  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  and 
the  circdmstances  thq't  surround  them.  Ideally,  all  the 
institutions  and  agendes  involved  and  affected  by  such  a  ' 
structure  should  be  a  part  of  the  development  process. 

The  definitions  of  ^institutional  characteristics  included  in 
the  section  entitled '"Institutional  Characteristics  of  Possible 
Interest  at  the  State  Level*'  coincide  ^\th  definitions 
currently  "provided  in  the  NCH.EMS  Statewide  Measures 
hncfUory   In  all  cases,  the  inventory,  which  will  be  updated 
as  appropriate  in  the  future,  is  the  authoritative  source  for 
the  definitions, 

The  document  presents  not  only  .several  p.ossible 
applications,  but  al.so  many  of  the  consequences  and 
implications  that  .should  be  considered. 


PQSTSLTONDARY  liDUCATlON 
 , — ^  
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MATERIAm  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Kcquircd  Ucms  t   Quaniuv  Ncci/c*!  Cost  per  \W\\\  in  Rcplaccmcnl  Rale  xSourcc  if  DilTorciU 

'  Dollars  and  Cost         *        from  Dislribiilor 


.'l/i  l^uinwuition  of  PosmNc  SiiUcwuIc  '        I  L5()  Rcu>able 

Appiiauions  and  I'AtCfiMons  o)  the  .  . 

\CV/f  A/\  Profinwi  Cidssifuaium  Structure 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  '  < 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 

Systems  at  Western  InterMate  Center  for  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  P  *  u 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302* 

Leonard  C.  Romney  ^ 
.  Paul  Wing 

AVAILABILi;|^. 

An  Examinahofi  of  Possible  Statewide  Applications  ufid  ^ 
Extensions  of  the  NCHEMS  Program  Classification  Structure 
is  available  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  at  Western  Interstate  Center  for  Higher  Educ^on 


P.O^  Drawer  P 
Boulder,  Colo/ 80302 
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.  1  vt7  (fjrco^ninu'ndaiitfns  (niiL^nulelincs  for 
aliiaiiifituil  phinnini*  </<//</  ' 


Informatum  huhani;c  Procedures is  a  set  X)f  rcconiniciulations  am!  guidelines  for  ^ 
collecting.  reorgani/Jng.  and  displacing: 

( 1 )  General  descriptive  and  supporting  institiflional  data; 

(2)  Direct  eost  for  all  lEP  activity  centers  and  direct  cost  by  unit  of  instruction  (,for 
course  levels  within  disciplines  and  student  levels  withifrstudent  programs); 

(3)  I'ull  cost  for  IRP-defined  **final  cost  objectives'*  and  full  cost  by  unit  of  instruction 
(for  course  levels  within  disciplines  and  student  levels  within  student' programs);  ^ 

<4)  Outcomes  of  student  programs, 

\  inmlamcntal  purpose  of  the  NCI  f IMS  inlonnaiiiyii  I:xc/iani*c  /WHrJiircs  is  (o  assist 
postsecondar\  education  institutions  in  establishing  a  basic  set  of  data  useful  for  the  , 
tinpro\ement  of  educational  planning  and  management.  This  purpose  is  pursued  through'  IHP 
in  two  \\a\s.  (1)  By  helping  the  institution  to  create-its  own  internally  usefiihdata  set  apd 
(2)  b\  fostering  the  creation  and  exchange  of  comparable  data  sets  among  similar 
institutions««the  simple  premise  being  that  institutions  may  learn  from^^i^'h  /)tlier. 

One  of  the  initial  objectives  of'IUP  was  to  establish  a  methocfologv  for  developing  and 
exchanging  information  on  educational  costs,  and  thus  a  substantial  portion  of  Il-J* 
documentation  has  addressed  the  issues  and  procedures  assoi.iated  with  ciist  calculation.  An 
additn)nal  objective U\a»s  the  development  of  a  broader  data  set,  one  composed  of  more  than 
cost  information  alone  Ibis  development  was  subject  to  two  general  guidelines.  (I)  The 
information  included  in  IltP  should  help  Users  to  understand  better  *tlie  activities  and 
programs /)f  the  institution,  and  (2)  the  information  included  in  III?  should  encourage 
\  institutions  to  perform  analvses  that  wilT  help  in  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of 
programs 

I  he  resulting  WiP  basic  tiata  set  consists  of  information  of  cach-of  the  following  types. 
Institutional  characteristics,  student  enrollments  and  characteristics,  personnel. resources,  other 
resources,  institutional  finances,  costs  bv  instructional  discipline  and  student  program,  and 
student  outcomes. 


Sl'B.|KCT  ARKA(S) 

Postsecondary  educatu)n  planning  and  management 

NTKNDKl)  I  SKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIKS 
Postsecondary  education  administrators V 

GOALCS)  OR  PrRPOSK(S)  •  , 

To  lend  additional  insight?  into  the  planning  and 
nian.igement  functions  of  posts'ccondarv  cducaticm  through 
use  of  information  and  comparative  analvsis 

IMPI.EMKNTATION  I^ROCEDl  RKS  ' 

for  full  implementation  of  this  i>^T»duct,  computer  access 
vvt)uld  be  necessarv  ^ 

/ 

ASSl  RANC  KS  ANT)  C  LAIM^L-n. 

Inlormatton  Luhuni^e  Prtfudu^\  (frP)  is  a  set  of 
standard tdefinitions  and  procedures  for  collecting 
intormatK»n  abitut  disLipjincs  and  stiFHent  degree  pn»grams, 
outcomes  of  tnsttuctional  prc>grams.  and  general 


institutional  characteristics.  These  definitions  and 
procedures  have  been  developed  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
information  among  postsecondary  education  instihitions, 
providing  them  with  some  assurance  (hat  data  they 
exchange  are  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison 

The  proceSkres  were  developed  by  the  NCHIEMS  staff 
with  guidance  from  a  task  force  and^ steering  committee, 
composed  of  institutional  and  Stale  agency  representatives. 
Information  Excluin}*e  Procedures  and  related  computer 
soltware  (the  NCI  II  MS  Cosnnti  and  Ihla  Mano^iKiueni 
System)  were  pilot  tcj/cd  in  abouf  40  institutions  durinjj 
1974  and  1975.  Based  o\\  the  results  of  this  pilot  test  and 
continuing  developmental  work,  both  the  procedures  and 
.the  computer  softv\are  have  been  modified.  i>iiring  1975 
fand  continuing  into  early  1976).  over  200  institutions  will, 
begin  using  these  improved  products,  » 
>  The  procedures  described  in  these  manuals  havO  been 
reviewed  and  approved  b>  IIZP  advisor>  groups  and  the  * 
/N(  Ul  M-^  board  ol  directors,  and  released  loi  vvKle-sude 
implementation.  While  ICP  is  intended  tc»  Ke  a  final 
product.  v\kle-scale  implementation  niav  point  ti)  additional 
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intiiriiKituMi  needs  of  instaut.nns  rtiat  can  he  *uiilresscJ  iit 
upj*ite\  Ui  tlus  niaiuKil  if  neco>Nars.  Hi)\sc\er,  NCHLMS 
feels  tljal  \{V  is  sulfieienn>  refmeii  a|  this  tune  that  it  can 
be  released  ti»  tnstitutUins  interested  in' implementing  ILP 
The  priiccdurcs  and  definilions  reconu\icndcd  are 
targets"  tor  inNtilutii..is  While  it  is  anticipated  that  MUDst 
institutions  Witt  he  ahte  to  follow  these  reLommendations, 
some  institutions  ina\  not  h^ive  av.ailahle  fhe  required 
information  and  others  m^i\  he  ahle  to  provide  it  only  at  v 
an  unreasonable  cost.  Others  nia\  find  that  onl>  after 
several  \ears  of  using  [hP  can  data  he  ileveloped  that 


accuratclv  reflect  the  characleristics  of  the  institutions.  For 
some  institutions  the  definitions  and  procedures  ma>  be  too 
complex*  others  ma>  find  tlicm  too  simpljstic,  Anj  effort  at 
exc-liange  of  data  among  institutions  involves  some 
eompromise  in'an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  wide' 
variation  among  institutions.  Consequently,  while' 
comparable  informatioij  for  exchange  is  the  goal  of  IEP» 
N'CHIIMS  cannot  guaranttjj^?  Ubsolute  coniparabili<y  of  data 
as  the  final  result  of  \\IP,  But.  hopeVull>>  imf)lemc*ntation  of. 
III?  >vill  represent  reasonable  progress  toward  that  goal. 


Rcquircil  licms 


SlrUi  turt- 

^'    Inforrnanon  t  u/m/^v  i^nuctlurt  \  Ihiln 
Siiulcut  oiitvonio«|u«  slionnjirc  lor 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ou.uimy  Needed 


^     1  per  Niudcnt 


Com  per  hem  m 
DoIUiis 


I  50 
1  50 
I  5(» 
I  00 


Repl,icei1iom  Raie 
and  Cosi 


Reu^^able 
Keusa{))e 
Reusable 
Reusable  . 
C'oasuined  as  used 


Source  ifd)ifTcreni 
from  Disiribuior 


Nolo  Uie  NCHI  MS  dcvcKiped  ♦.umpuier  si^luvare  ^vhith .supports  this  produci  is  available  at  a  cost  of  SI5(,) 
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AVAILABILITY  • 
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A  siofumry  ofpublu  aiions,  artickx  ami  data 
bases  amiainhii^  data  item  used  in  the  NdlUMS 
edu\ati(nial  planning  systems 


A  Rcfereme  Guide  to  Posi secondary  Edueaiion  Data  Sources  identifies  and  dcscnbcs 
puhlicalionv,  articles,'  and  data  bases  that  contain  data  related  to  most  of  the  items  of 
mformatron  identified  in  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems 
^iNGHFMS)  Siaiewule  Measures  Invemory  (Allman,  Wing,  and  McLaughlin,  1975).  This 
document  does  n^t  contain  the  actual  data,  but  it  docs  describe  and  reference  \arious 
sources  in  which  the  data  can  be  found.  In  addition,  it  provides  information  about.  (1)  How 
the  data  are  organi;?ed  (eg,  item-by-item,  in  tables,  by  chapters),  (2)  the  kinds  of 
information  given  (e.g.,  data  on  personal  income,  number  of  high  school  graduates, 
enroll  iients  in  post<.eeondar>  education  institutions),  (3)  the  level  of  aggregation  (e.g.,  by 
region.  State,  postsecondary  education  institution),  (4)  the  years  for  which  data  are  available, 
and  (5)  those  measures  in  the  Suiiewule  Measures  Inwntory  which  correspond  to  the" data 
referenced. 

This  pr(Kluct-has  been  developed  as  a  companion  to  the  NCHCMS  Statcwule  Measures 
ln\entor\  with  the  objective  of  assisting  individuals  in  the  identification  of  available  data 
sources  that  can  be  related  to  postsecondarv  education  planning  and  decisionniakmg  in  the 
United  States  Although  the  primary  target  audience  is  State-level  postsecondary  education 
planners  and  decisionmakers,  the  data  corresponding  to  the  items  of  information  in  Statewide 
Measures  hnentorv  are  of  sufficiently  general  interest  that  the  reference  guide  should  also  be 
useUil  to  researchers,  planners,  and  decisionmakers  at  the  institutional,  local,  and  national 
levels. 


ST  BJKCT  AREA(S) 

Pi»stse\-ondar>  wducalii*n  planning  and  in,in.igement  are 
the  subfecl  areas 

INTENDED  I  SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Pn\t\eci»ndai>  edutatu)n  administrators  are  the  intended 
u^ers 

(;0\L(S)  OR  I>URPOSE(SV 

I  he  goal  of  this  product  is  to  assist  individuals  m  the 
identification  ot  available  sources  oi  (lata  that  can  be 
related  io  p<»stsect»ndar\  education  pllmning  .ind 
dccisionmakmg  in  the  I'mted  States 

ASSl  R  ANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Ivvn  criteria  have  been  applied  to  determine  whether  a 
data  source  should  be  included  in  this  document 

(h  I  he  information  in  the  data  source  must  be  national 
in  scope,  coveting  a  *ma|onty  of  the  5()  States,  with  State - 
by  State  aggregations  of  data. 

(2)  The  data  must  be  applicable  to  at  least  one  nicvsure 
m  Stateniih'  Resources  fmentorx 

Ihese  criteria  were  chosen  because  of  the  magnitude  oi 
postsecondarv  education-related  data  collected  m  the 
I  nited  States 

I  miilafions  ofr^c  rclereiice  guide  can  be'>:rouped  into  ^ 
Thu<-  mi|t»r  *  .iit''joi!o^    \Uv  lileMiiirc  svmmJk  li.e  K  vel  »»I 
4ietail  used  for  the  data  smirce  tlescripticms.  and  ihe  , 
criteria  used  tor  inclusion  / 

re  He  1. 1  the  mo 


recent  puf)livaUons  m  a  ^crIes  In  thesu 

2^^ 


cases,  the  referenced  documents  should  be  used  as 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  data  published  in  the  serie, .  In 
addition,  omissions  of  data  sources  which  meet  the  criteria 
specified  for  inclusion  can  be  attributed  to  an  incomplete 
literature  search  and/or  shortages  of  necessary  resources. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
methodologies  used  by  the  various  data  providers  in  their 
data  collection  efforts.  The  modes  of  inquiry,  the  sizes  and 
types  of| universes  and  samples  under  consideration,  and 
the  unit<;  of  inquiry  have  not  been  specified.  Also,  no 
assessmjrnts  of  data  attributes  have  been  made.  Potential 
users  or  the  data  identified  will  have  to  make  their  own 
quality  ^checks  on  the  data. 

Publications  related  to  data  collected  by  individual  States 
a»^d  groups  of  States  that  were  not  collected  in  a 
comparable  fashion  for  the'  majority  of  other  States,  data 
collected  by  individual  postsecondary  education  institutions 
that  are  not  collec:ed  b>  all  .institutions  in  Uhe  major^ity  of 
States]  and  data  that  are  not  reported  on  a  State-by -State 
basis  fare  generally  not  mclud,;d.  These  areas  were 
neglected  because  of  the*  largo  amount  of  data  potentially 
awnl/ible  and  the  unwieldy  nature  of  a  document  that 
wciui'd  address  all  tlfese  data  sources 

Stlitewu/e  Measures  ln\cntor\  has  been  used  as  a  subject 
classification  scheme  for  the  data  sources  identified  One 
limitation  of  this  class, ucation  scheme  is  ihat  measure 
numbeis  and  names  ma\  not  imply  the  lull  rance  o\  the 
kinds  of  d,aa  that  might  be  related  \o  them   In  addition, 
some  cj|  the  relationships  between  the  data  and  the 
measures  were  not  as  ele<ir  cut  as  c<nild  be  desired,  and 
''siihiective  dcMsiotis  regarding  where  the  data  should  be 
icfereiKed  ui  sciMmi  1  iiad  to  'h-  n^ade 
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Required  I(eni\ 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

* 

Ouantitv  Needed  Cost  per  Item  »n 


Replacement  Rate 
tind  Cost 


Source  rf  Different 
from  D:strihul^r 


A  Refeyeme  (fuuie  to  l*i)\tst\ondar\ 
Edtuatutn  Data  Sounc^ 


1 


6  00 


Reusable 
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,  1  i^iiiJc  lor  intap^'tiUum  and  use  ofinuitutionul 
and  \tudcnidata 


liic  nijiuKil  v.ipporis  ho\\\  MX  msUiuUnn\  intcrproMUoii  and  use  o\  ws  own  Inforwati^n 
I  Xihan^e  PtiHcdun  s  >  II  PI  daia.  as  well  as  <.oinpaiative  ;4nal>sis  and  iis^^d  iUuUi- 
inMiUitioiial  //  /'data.  *  '  '  -       ^  *  . 

riic  dociimcnl  will  con  lam  a  scl  o(  recommended  procedures  and  displav  tormals  lo  aid 
in  llicdos^npfive  aiulvsis,  miciprclaUon  ot  the  rcsiihs  ot  (hat  ^UKd\sis,  and  uUli/aiitHi  oi  ilie 
results  in  plan>img  and  managemeni. 

l,\jmpI<(?ot  the  content  and  approach  oi  tins  doamicnt  are 

1.  Descriptive  narratives  of  the  overall  instttution  and  its  studei)t  programs,  designed  to 
comnutnu^ti^lhe  rele>ant  content  of  the  ///'  data  base,  particulariv  to  the  nontechnical  user, 

2  Dcladed, prt>files  of  student  programs,  diiciplmes,  departments,  and  other 
prgani/attonal  units,  designed  to  amass  m  one  place  all  Ihe  information  exchange  procedure 
7/ /'^  data  ahout  ihc  particular  unit  being  exanmied: 

3  Dnta  used  in  analvtical  studies  to  address  issues  of  particujar  concern  m  a  tighter 
research  mode*  Ihe  three  issues  illustrated  here  are  (a)  the  description  and  analv.is  of  costs 
and  costMiMerences  across  disciplines  and  student  programs,  (b)  the  c^xamination  of  student 
outcomes  ami  their  differences  across  stutlent  prt^grams  and  other  student  suhpopulations, 
and  \  L)  the  dt»cunientatu)n  and  analysis  of  trends  over  time  in  costs,  student  outcomes,  and 
enrollment  patterns.  .  > 

For  each  kind  of  data  presentation,  piocedures  will  be  given  for  obtaining  the  necessarv 
ultormatum  (Jvneral  comments  and  guidelines  uill  he  given  for  the  users  interpretation  of 
the  data  in  each  ft>rni.  including  particular  attention  to  data  linutatitHis  I;ach  tvpe  of  data 
v\ill  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  specific  planning  and  management  activities  that  are  felt  to, 
be  especiallv  usel\il 

It  IS  hi>ped  that  actual  results  of  analvsis  conducted  through  this  product  will  provide 
stmie  of  the  building  blocks  necess<;rv  to  develop  progressive! v  more  sophisticated  data  use 
and  analysis  pri>ducts.    '      "  . 


•SriUPX  r  ARK  VrS) 

Posisecondarv  education  pLinmng  and  management  arc^ 
the  sub|ecl  areas 

IM  ENDKI)  VSKRS  WD  BENKFIC  lARIKS 

Posisecc^ndarv  education  ad m in istr«ito:s  are  the  intended 
users  and  beneficiaries 

(;()AL(S)  OR  rrRPOsKfS) 

The  goals  of  this  product  arc  to  dchneatc  plannuig  and^ 
management  uses  ot  existing  d<it,i  bases  and  to  improve 
uisiiiulional  capabditv  to  utdi/c  data  m  plaraiing  and 
management   [\irlicuLir  cmph«isis  wdl  be  placed  upon 
ta.ilitating  institutionat  anterpretati^m  and  use  of  the 
h}h^rhfaff'*n  i  m  I'liK'i        nlnh    (\\  Pldaias^t' 

c 

ASSCR  VNCKS  VM)  (  LVIMS 

Fhis  pioduct  i^  being  tleveh>ped  with  the  advice  <»l  a  12- 
member  task  force  In  addition,  t!ie  documcr^Nwdl 
untleriio  extensive  review  bv  an  outside  committee  and  bv 
the  Nat.ion.il  (  entei  tor  fligher  I  thication  Mcmagemenl  j 
Sv^lcm^  fN(  lU  \iS>  statt   Pilot  testing  will  be  done  tr^^nX 
summer  Vf^^  to  >.pring  ]*^"'> 
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STATEWIDE  MEASURES  IMVENTORY 


InJornuitUm  an  ^talcwulc po\tscamUary  cducatum 
pliumtii^  and  mamii^cmcnt 


This  product  consists  of  n  list  of  items  of  information  along  with  concise  definitions  and 
other  information  of  interest.  rele\ant  to  statewide  postsecondary  education  phinning  and 
management  It^  has  been  designed  j)nmaril>  as  a  working  document  for  use  by  Stale-levcl 
postsecondary  education  planners  and  decisionmakers.  The  primary  objective  of  the  inventory 
'  IS  to  impro\e  and  simplify  communication  through  increased  standardization  of  terminology 
and  usage.  Secondary  objectives  are  tp  providD  assist*mce  to  those  concerned  with  developing 
and  designing  data  bases  mid  information  systems^  and  to  suggesT^vays  that  statewide 
plannmgCind  decisionmaking  might  be  improved  through  the  identification  of  problems  and 
issues  to  which  t!ie  measures  in  the  inventory  are  relevant. 

In  developing  definitions  for  many  of  the  measures  and  glossary  items  in  the  inventory, 
the  staff  has  drawh  hea\ily  on  past  and  present  efforts  of  organizations,  other  than  the 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Managem  Mt  Systems  (NCHEMS)  as  well  as  other 
NCHHMS  projects'.  Considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  :o  insuring  that  the 
definitions  of  terms  (whether  they- be  measures  or  glossary  terms)  included  in  this  inventor) 
are  compatible  with  those  used  in  other  NCHEMS  efforts.  This  docs  not  mean  that  the 
definitions  are  identical,  but  it  does  mean  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
document  they  are  substantively  the  same. 

Although  the  product  was  developed  m  the  context  of  statewide  planning  and 
decisionnraking.  h  may  prove  valuable  to  institutional  and  national  planners  and  * 
decisionmakers  as  well  To  the  extent  that  their  concerns  coincfde  with  those  that  are 
important  for  Stale-levet  planners  and  decisionmakers*  they  should  find  it  a  valuable 
relerence  document,  '  % 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  inventory  is  not  by  itself  a  useful  planning  and 
management  tool  It  does  proAide  a  start  toward  the  standardization  of  terminology  for 
postsecondary  education  planning  and  management,  and  it  suggests  ways  of  linking  this 
term\nolog\  ti)  a  \ariety  of  genera!  statewide  concerns.  However,  with  respect  to  the  tasks  of 
analyzing  specific  statewide  problems  and  issues  and  developing  operational  information 
\\ stems,  the  inventorv  is  at  best  a  point  of  departure  or  frame  of  reference. 


SL  BJFCT  ARFA(S) 

PustscLondarv  education  planning  and  management  are 
the  suhfcct  ureas 

INTENDED  I  SERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Pi)stscci>ndarv  education  iidministrators  are  the  intended 
Users 

GOAUS)  OR  Pl  RPOSElS) 

Ihe  purposes  of  th^^^^^luct  are  to  idenMK  aiul  detme 
those  measures  and  iteilpy^intormatKm  which  are 
requircil  lor  siateuidc  jimtjllt^ig  and  dccisionmakinti 
purposes 

ASSl  RANCKS  \VD  CL  VIM.S 

!o  insuic  that       mcascKes  undi-r  cnnsideialion  loi 
inclusion  m  \hv  product  were  trcifcd  NVstcmaticalK  and 
ct»nsiNtrntK .  spcci*t!c  cntoiia  toi  including  Hems  v\ere  * 
idcntihcd  v.wK  m  iIk-  pru^-ct    Ihcse  criteria  provide 


ielati\ely  concrete  guidelines  for  determining  whether  an 
Item  currently  in  the  ip\entory  oughf\to  be  droppe^i.  In  a 
sense,  thev  define  the  objectives  of  the  inventory.  Two 
major  criteria  were  identified."  ' 

i  \  )  The  statcw(de  measures  project  will  focus  on  the 
identification  of  descriptors  or  measures  rele\ant  to  State- 
level  postsecondary  education  planning  and  management. 

(2)  Only  measures  that  are  or  would  be  uj?eful  to  State- 
level  agencies  in  most  States  should  be  included  in  the 
inventory  ^  /- 

lour  secondarv  criteria  or  guidelnujs  were  also 
CNtabhshed,  J 


i  I  )  Measures  and  data  elements  suggested  In  *other 
NCHI  MS  products  and  projects  shall  be  considered  for 
inclusion  m  the  inventory 

(2)  Wherever  institutional  data        required  to  compute 
or  <levelop  a  st.itewide  measure,  tlie  procedure  should  call 
f*)r  an  aggregation  of  existing  institutional  data  elements  as 
defined  in  the  Data  hlt^nwnt  Du  lumars 
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(3)  Data  elements  relevant  to  alUsectors  of 
postsecondary  education  will  be  included  to  the  exteiit  ^ 
possible. 

(4)  The  feasibility  of  collecting  the  data  will  be 
considered  when  deciding  whether  to  include  specific 
measures  If  it  is  clearly  infeasible  to  Collect  data  for  a 

,    particular  measure,  the  measure  usually  will  be  omitted 
from  the  inventory.  ^     \  \ 

Relevamce  to  statewide  planning  and  management  has 
been  the  most  important  criterion,  primarily  because  the 


task  force  and  staff  were  concerned  that  the  project  should  ^ 
nojt  become  involved  unnecessarily  in  matters  that  do  not 
or  should  not  concern  it.  In  some  cases  it  was  difficult  to 
apply  this  criterion  precisely,  usually  because  of  differences 
in  actual  practices  in  State  agencies  across  the  country  and 
differences  in  the  perceptions  of  the  task-force  m<*nibers.  In 
such  situations,  the  task  force  usually  opted  to  include  the  / 
item,  particularly  when  a  clear-cut  definition  for  the 
measure  was  available. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUfPMENT 


,  Rct|uircd  Items 


Ouaiuuv  Needed^ 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


SuiU'y\i<Ie  Mtunures  Itwentor^  (Meld 
review  ediuon) 

4n  (hervie"^  and  (hude  to  the  the  of  the 
StateMuIc  Xfe'asnres  Inventory 


4.00 
2  00 


Replacement  Riitc 
and  Cost 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  r)istributor 
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Katherine  A.  Allman 
James  N.  McLaughlin 
Paul  Wing 

AVAILABILITY  * 

The  two  documents  composing  this  product  are  currently 
available  in  field  review  cdition.^Thc  revised  edition  should 
be  available  July  1975  from: 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Jflanagcment  ^ 

Systems  '  '  / 

Western  Interstate^ Commission  for  Higher  Education 
-  P.O.  Drawer  P 
Boulder»  Coio.  80302 
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POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  OUTCOMES 
MEASURES  AfsTD  PROCEDURES  MANUAL 


I  nnmiuil  which  ^^ii^csts  ihV  ikfmitiom  and 
iLna'acquisUion  pnHvdurcs  ncccsMiry  for 
i't^lkrtin^  u^p prUmtY  iHitauiw  inai\un\\ 


Most  decisionmakers  concerned  with  postsccondary  education  toda>  have  recognized  that 
for  the  planning  and  nianagenient  process  to  be  effective,  it  not  only  must  be  based  on 
information  about  inputs,  activities,  and  costs,  but  also  must  take  into  consideration 
information  about  the  outcomes  or  results  of  educational  programs.  While  these 
decisionmakers  hdve  acquired  this  awareness,  >hey  are  equally  aware  of  the  comple.Mty  of  the 
problems  associated  with  identifying  and  measuring  the  outcomes  of  postsccondary  education 
and  then  using  this  information  for  planning,  management,  and  accountability  purposes. 

This'outcomes  product  rests  on  the  premise  that  three  needs  must  be  met  if  outcomes 
information  is  to  be  effecti\eiy  incorporated  in  postsccondary  education  planning  and 
management. 

I.  The  need  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  outcomes  of  postsccondary 
education  and  to  develop  the  ciipabilily  to  measure  them; 

2  The  need  to  pro\'ide  a  structure  for  organizing  outcomes  information  as  a  prerequisite 
for  analysis  and  communication; 

3  The  need  to  develop  analytic  procedures  for  applying  this  information  to  particular 
planning  and  management  problems. 

This  product  develops  the  definitions  and  data  acquisition  procedures  necessary  for 
C(»llecling  th*c  lop-priority  outcomes  measures.  , 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Postsccondary  education  planning  and  management  are 
the  subject  areas, 

•   INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Postsecondarv  education  lulministrators  arc  the  intended 
users  '  ^ 

GOAUS)  OR  PCRP()SE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  pri)gram  are  to  develop 
coniipunication,  analytical  tools,  and  procedures  for 
identifying,  measuring,  and  analy/ing  ihc  outcomes  of 
postsccondary  education  and  to  assist  decisionmakers  in 
using  outcorrrcs  infornialion  in  their  planiling  and  . 
management  activities 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Fhe  Outiitmes  XfniMtres  and  Pnxcduri  \  *Maniud  presents 
aiternalivc  procedures  fiir  acquiring  a  select  number  of 
postsccondary  education  outcomes  measures  ( indicators), 
which  have  been  identified  by  a  wide  range  of  college 
^  administratofs  and  Stale  level  decisionmakers  as  being  i»f 
high  importance  to^  helping  provide  the  outcomes 
information  neede<j5to  Cc'^rrv  out  their  decisionmaking 
responsibilities  While  the  manual  is  intended  as  a  practical 
and  Hcxiblc  >:uidc  that  ^an  be  used  b\  a  r«ithc»  broad 
audience,  it  is  spccificalK  aimed  at  those  pcrsnnv  inviiKed 
in  ediivational  planning,  mstttutunial  research,  and  program 
cvaluatmn 


Five  major  guidelines  have  been  followed  in  the 
development  of  the  manual: 

L  The  manual  should,  to  the  extent  possible,  bridge  the^ 
lull  range  of  postsccondary  education  outcomes  measures. 
Thill  IS,  measures  of  the  outcomes  of  the  instructional, 
'■esearch,  comnuinity  service,  and  institutional  support 
programs  associated  with  the  various  types  of 
postsect^ndary  institutions  -.hould  be  considered  for.  possible 
inclusion  in  the  manual 

2,  The  outcomes  measures  considered  for  inclusion  in 
the  manual  should  reflect  the  fact  that  post.secondary 
educ<ition  outeomt*s  occur  over  an  extended  time  period 
Fherefore,  the  manual  should  consider  measures  of  both 
short-term  and  long-term  outcomes. 

3,  The  outcomes  measures  and  their  corresponding 
acquisition  procedures  should  reflect  a  recognition  that  the 
intormation  needed  by  different  dccisiomiiakers  varies 
considerably  as  t(>  when  it  is  needed  and  a(  which  level  <if 
detail 

4,  The  initial  version  of  the  manual  should  he  piimanly 
a  compilation  of  the  current  state-of-tlie-art  capability  with 
respect  to  feasibility  of  outcomes  data  collection  Further 
versions  will  incorporate  unproved  and  newl)  developed 
outcomes  data  acquisiUon  piocedures. 

,  5   The  manual  should  be  a  '  flexible  looF"  from  which 
useis  can  choose  the  data  ac({iusition  procedures  that  are 
appiopriate  for  deriving  the  outci)mes  nie<isures  they  need. 

I  hc  outcomes  me<isures  and  data  acquisition  procedures 
CDUt  iiut-d  in  this  versu^n  of  the  m<inu<il  were  developed  in 
phases  Phase  I  was  concerned  with  the  identification 
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of  those  outcomes  measures  most  needed  b\  postsecondar) 
education  decisionmakers.  Recognizing  that  the  National 
Center  for  Higher  Hducation  Management  Systems 
(NCHEMS)  current  constituency  was  composed  prininril> 
•of  institutional  and  State-level  decisionmakers,  the  following 
types  of  decisionmakers  were  surveyed  to  determine  the 
outcomes  measures  which  they  believed  woukl  help 
provide  the  outeomes  information  they  needed. 

1  Administrators  from  communit)  colleges,  public  and 
private  4-_\ear  colleges,  and  public  and  private  universities, 

2  State  directors  of  higher  education  and 
comnrtinity/junior  college  governing  boards  arid 
coordihatin}^  councils,  .  . 

3  State  leginlators  who  chair  legislative  Lomniittee.s 
ct>ncerned  with  education  and  tippropriations.  Mailed 
questionnaires  were  used  in  the  survev  to  solicit  the 
responses  of  the  different  deeisionmakers  in  the  sample. 
The  lists  of  i>utn>mes  measures  ineluded  in  the  survev  * 
questii>nnaires  were  taken  from  NCHE  MS'  fniiHt^m 


lliMlhvi  I  duvalum  Outamws  Winahlvs  ufui  Measures 
(NCHEMS,  Micek  and  VVallhaus.  1973). 

Phase  2  was  designed  to  develop  the  definitions  and  data 
acquisition  procedures  necessary  for  collecting  the  top- 
'  priority  outcomes  measures  delineated,  as  a  result  of  phase 
1.  Major  activities  in  this  second  phase  included  a  synthesis 
of  existing  procedures  being  used  by  institutions  or 
individual  researchers  to  acquire  outcomes  information  and 
the  conduct.of  special  workshops  to  supplement  staff 
efforts  in  the  development  of  improved  and  new  outeomes 
measures  and  data  acquisition  procedures. 

The  field  review  edition  of  the  manual  was  published  in 
1974  to  solicit  potential  user  comments  and  suggestions 
regarding  its  organisation,  content,  and  overall  utility.  Ihe 
review  of  the  manual  will  also  consist  of  an  extensive  pilot 
test  to  assess  the  feasibilitv  aiul  usefulness  of  the  outcome's 
measures  and  acquisition  procedures  cDuUnned  herein.  Ihe 
results  of  this  review  process  will  be  used  to  improve -upon 
the  manual,  which  will  be  published  as  a  '  first  edition"  in 
1976 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMHINT 


Required  llcnis 


OiKintitv  Needed 


Con!  per  Iteo)  in 


RepKicenient  Kate 
and  <\>st 


lo  be  announced 
2  oo 


Reusable 
Reusable 


Source  if  OilTerent 
Iroo)  DiNtnbutor 
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AVAILABIHTY 

The  documents  are  available  from: 
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PROGRAM  MEASURES 


.1  svsicni  Jororiiaiuziii^ii  mfonnatioji  about 
poKtsecondarv  Ciiuhition 


ir 


Pro^rai)i/Mcasurvs  ^M\^  been  dovolopod  to  aul^Jnstruction  of  iw>ers  of  the  NaVional  Center 
for  Higher  E(Jiic«U  on  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  program  classification  structure  by 
providing  .the  categories  of  iivf()rmation  that  describe  program  elements.  This  document  also 
pri>\ides  some  alternatne  suggestions  for  strocturing  information  for  analysis  purposes. 

This  technical  report  identifies,  describes,  and  categorizes  quantitative  indicators  into  six 
ptograni  measures  groups  thai  provide  information  about  each  program  classification 
structure  (YK'S)  program  element  as  follows:  , 

N       L  Resource  measures  provide  data  on  the  personnel  involved,  the  facilities  and 
equipment  .utilized,  and  the  supplies  and  services  consunted. 

2.  Financial  measures  indicate  the  funds  obtained  from  various  .sources;  the  capital 
investment  expenditures  incurred  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  and  the  operating 
expenditures  for  personnel,  supplies,  and  services. 

3.  Beneficiary  group  measures  describe  tbc  groups  of  people  who  benefited. 

4.  Target  group  piea.sures  identify  the  people  toward  whom,  or  places/things  at  which, 
the  activities  of  the  the  program  element  were  directed.  ^ 

5  Activity  measures  describe  the  types  and  levels  pf  activities  conducted. 

6.  Outcome  measures,  indicate  the  outcomes  or  products  generated  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  program  element. 

Ill  jddiiioa  to  spocifically  attaching  the  Proiiram  Manures  to  the  PCS,  this  document 
includc%  a  discussion  on  alternative  ways  of  structuring  information  for  analysis.  The 
iliscU'Aton  IS  meant  to  promote  a  speculative  note  regarding  the  further  development  and  use 
o(  structures  and  measures  in  an«ilv/mg  information  for  the  planning  and  management  of 
high  or  education 


SLBJKC  r  \RK\(S) 

Postseci>ndarv  education  planning  and  management  are 
the  subject  «ireaN 

LNTENDKD  ISKRS  AM)  BENFFTCjARIES 

^ostseconda^v  cducitu^n  administrators  arc  the  intended 
users 

GOAUS)  OR  PlRPOSFfS) 

*  Uie  ma|iir  nb|cctivc  nf  this  ducuiiicnt  is  tu  uicntifv  <tnd 
c.itegiin/c  prugr.mi  niCiisurcs  Spccificallv.  the  document 
attempts  \o  idcntifv<  dcscrif>c.  *tnil  catcgon/e  that 
inli»rniatu»n  uh^h  ik  .crihcs  the  program  clcnunls  at  ca«-h 
level  withm  I^ri^i^rum  Measures   Alsi>,  to  allow  for  fiexibilitv 


i^H  the  striiCturing  of  inforin«'itK)n  for  analysis  purposes, 
alte:rnative  schemes  of,  categorixing  information  are 
presented. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Program  .Measures  is  intended  to  aid  institutional  users  of 
the  NCHEMS  product  by  providing  the  categories  of 
information  that  describe  program  elements.  This*^iocumcnt 
also,  provides  some  alternative  suggestions  for  structuring 
information  for  analysis  purposes.  However,  it  should  not 
be  construed  <is  a  manual  that  describes  standardized 
pri)cedures  for  conducting  an<ilyscs,  neitlKjr  is  it  specifically 
addressed  to  program  budgeting  systems.  It  is  cautioned 
that  the  use  of  Program  Measures  with  the  PCS  does  not 
necessarily  assure  comparable  information. 
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Required  It^ts 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanlily  Needed 


Proi^ra/n  Measures 


i 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  > 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

,    Western  Intersute  Commission  for  Higher  Edbcation 
P,0,  Drawer  P  ... 
Boulder,  Colo,  80302 

•  « 

James  R,  Topping 
Glenn  K.  MiyaUki 

AVAILABILITY 

Program  Measures  is  currently  available  from:  * 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.O/ Drawer  p 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 


Com  per  Iicm  m 
Dollars 


2.00 


Replacemenl  Rale 
and  Cosi 


Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  AI'RIL  1975 
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REVISION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
CLASSIFICATION  STRUCTURE 


'An  update  of  the  1972  program  classification 
j^uiile  proviilinij;  a  more  easily  implemented 
system  for  or^anizin}^  information  and 
postsccondatr  education 


( 


11ns  product  is  a  Revision  of  the  l^ojiram  Classification  Structure  (P(*S)  (National  Center 
tor  Higher  Edueation  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS),  Gulko»  1972)  to  make  it  easier  to 
implement  and  more  useful  to  institutions.  Slates,  *ind  Federal  agencies.  The  PCS  is  basically 
a  standard  scheme  for  organizing  mformalion  (or  measures)  about  postsecondary  education. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Postsecondary  education  planning  and  management  are 
the  subject  areas. 

f 

INTENDED  USERS  ANBuBENEFICIARIES 

Postsecondary  education  administrators  are  the  intended  i 
users.  j 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this^program  is  to  make  the  program  - 
classification  structure  easier  to  ihiplement  and  more  useful 
to  institutions.  States,  and  Federal  agencies.  f 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
To  be  decerjiiined  in  late  1975. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS'^ 

The  proposed  moclifications  were  summarized  in  *a  paper 
entitled  "'Revisibns  of  the  Program  Classification  Structure" 
(Collier  and  Young.  1974),  which  was  distributed  to  the 
entire  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  (NCHEMv%J  mailing  list  for  comment  and  review. 
Th.s  paper  also  was  the  major  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
participant  advisory  assen'ibly  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
Novembe^r  1974.  Based  on  these  review  procedures,  the  ^ 
staff  made  its  final  recommendations  to  the  NCHEiVlH 
Board  of  Directors!       .      ,  \  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
,P.O.  Drawer  P  / 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

Doug  Collier  •  •  • 

AVAILABILITY 

The  document  **A  Discussion  uf  the  Revised  Program 
Classification  Structure**  is  currently  a^ailabl^  from  the 
distributor.  (A  field  review  edition  of  the  entire  Program 
Classification  Structurty  incorporating  these  revisions,  will 
be  available  late  1975.) 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  . 
P.O.  Drawer  P  t 
Boulder,  Colo.  '80302 

r 
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INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS  PREDICTION 
MODEL  (RRPM)  1  G 
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. !//  inwvctioml  cost  simuhulou  model  for  all 
types  ofihystseeofuhtry  institutions 


The  Resouree  Requirements  Prediction  Model  1.6  (RRPM  i:6)  is  an  Instructional  eost- 
simitlati^Hi  model  tor  use  in  all  types  of  postsecondary  institutions  including  community 
colleges,  vocati9nal  schools,  and  large  and  small  4.year  institutions  with  .or  wjthput  major 
*^'*search  activities.  ^         '  ' 

RRPM  16  provides  institutions  with  a  lool  w^ith  which  to  iinalvze  various  institutional 
alternatives  for  ^he  utilization  of  a  limited  set  of  resources.  It  mayAdso  provide  a  ,useful  point 
of  departure  for  those  institutions  wishing  to  adapt  a  cost-simijlation  model  to  their  own 
specific  institutional  needs. ^  ^    *      '  ^  ^ 

RRPM  P6  generates  information  necessary  for  the  piepapation- of  instructional  program 
budgets  Institutional  data,  either  historical  or  projected,  may  ho  put  into  the  model.  The 
model  then  calculates  the  program  cost  information  and  implied  resource  requirements  to 
undertake  any  given  series  of  programs.  \ 

I  he  product  generates  four  dilTcrcirt  types  of  reports,  any  or  all  of  which  may  \\^ 
requested  bv  the  user  These  are.  ( I )  Organizational  unit  reports  providing  line-item  budgets 
for  \ arums  organizational  units  within  the  institution,  (2)  program  budget  reports  indicating 
the  discipline  or  department  contributions  to  various  in,'struc^ional  programs,  (3)  institutional 
summarv  reports,  and  (4)  formatted  display  reports  that  i;ho>v  all  parameter  data  to^-jhe 
institution.  ■»  I 

The  starting  point  for  implementation  of  RRPM  is  the  Induced  Course  l,oad  Matrix 
(1(T,M^),  which  describes  the  relation!>hip  between  disciplines  or  departments  and  students  in 
,  degree*programs  Computer  programs  that  construct  the  ICLM  from  institutional  files  are 
available  from  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 'Systems  (NCHGMS). 
Additional  RRPM  data  retfuirements  center  around  faculty-related  information.  "NCHEMS  has 
developed  a  computer  program  series  calljed  the  Faculty  D^lta  Generator,  which  produces 
rccjuircd  faculty  data  from  institutional  files,  ? 

In  addition  to  its  uiility  as  a  historical  model, 'RRPM  can  be  used  for  interinstitutron^d 
historical  cost  comparison  and  exchange.  If  compatible  ex6hangeMS  desired,  each 
participating  institution  must  adhere  to  strictly  defined  pr9cedures  and  definitions.  These 
include  definition  of  primary  and  support  cost  centers,  definition  of  vvhat  comprises  direct  - 
and  indirect  costs,  definition  of  an  PTE  student,  and  defipition  of  allocation  techniques, 
Ciiven  agreement  on  these  matters,  RRPM  will  produce  compatible  unit  costs  by  Jevel  of 
instruction,  level  of  student,  and  field  of  study.        ^  \ 

Whether  RRPM  is  used  by  an  institution  tbr\tH  owiV  purposes  or  for  purposes  of 
uxchAnge  and  comparison,  its  ultimate  utility  is  as  jvd  ai(|  in  planning.  While  the  planning 
modclVannot  answer  judgmental  or  value-laden  questi(>ii5i.4ts  judicious  use  can  clarify  the 
nahire  of  many  thorny  decisionmaking  problems.  RRPm!  canlKtQ^  planners  and  administraUirs 
ask  mote, pointed  questions  and  get-more  useful  ansvverL 

After  having  accomplished  implementation  of  RRPM  as  a  dirt/et  cost  model,  the 
institution  may  wish  to  develop  a  full-unit  costing  capability.  This  (can  be  aclxieved  by  feeding 
indirect  cost  analysis  into  RRPM  which  v^iH  then  calci/late  full  unrt  costs. 


SIBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

Ihe  subieci  areas  are  postsecondary  education  planning 
and  management. 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BFAEFICIARIES 

•  Postsecondaiy  education  administiators  are  the  intended 
users 


C;()AE(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  provide  a  computer- 
simulation  model  designed  to  calculate  the  resources  that 
would  be  reqiiirvHl  to  operatp  an  institution  under  varymg 
enrollment  levels  and  operating  policies 


-I  O  ^ 
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IMPLEMPNTATION  PROCKDURLS 

RRPM  !  6  programs  were  developed  tor  multiple  vendor 
eomputers  To  permit  the  program*^  to  operate  in  this 
flexible  enuromnenf,  onK.  American  National  Standard 
(ANS)  COBOL  vvas  used.  The  use  of  ANS  COBOL, 
coupled  with  the  incorporation  of  the  COBOL 
seghientation  feature,  also  facilitates  the  process  of  further 
reducing  core  requircnuyus.  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

In  the  development  i)f  RRPM  1.6.  man>  cxperimentii! 
pri)ti»tvpes  v^cre  dcvclDpcd,  and  manv  ct)ncepts  were  tried 
and  evaluated.  Light  participating  NCHLMS  institutions  ' 
served  as  nffiLial  pilot-tcst  sites  for  earlier  prt)tt)t>pcs.  and 
NtaH  from  thi.isc  pilot  uistitutiDUs  contiihutcd  significanlly  to 
the  »irt  and  sliciicc  of  resource  requirements  simulation 
modeling  m  higher  education. 

In  Deceinher  1972.  the  NCHLMS  FcchniLal  Council, 
released  the  ResDurcc  Requirements  Picdiction  Mtnlcl, 
\erMi)n  l.h,  fur  general  distrthutUMi  to  institutions 
throughout  the  ct)untr\,  RRPM  L6  is  intended  to 
supersede  alLprevious  NCHLMS  cost  simuiation  niod^ijfv 
(the  Cost  Lstim^ition  Model  and  RRPM  L3);  since  it 
pri»vides  holh  gicatcr  capabilitv  and  greater  uset 
convenience  than  the  earlier  versions, 

NCHLMS  certities  that  the -RRPM  1.6  programs  meet 
Liuncntuinal  ANS  COBOL  prDgramiiig  standards  and  will 
meet  Jhe'pertorniance  characteristics  indicated  in  the 


RRPM  i. 6^  System  Doc  u  men  tat  ion.  If  such  is  not  the  ^^ase, 
NCHEMS'vvill  make  nppropriate  |)rogram  niodificntions,  and 
distribute  such  changes  to  institutions  that  have  earlier 
versions.  NCHEMS  will  aj)8ume  no  responsibility  for  other 
modifications  of.RRPI^  1.6  prognams. 

The^ystem  |ias  certattvlimitations.  The  maximum 
number  of  organizational  units  (e.g*,  disciplines, 
departments,  schogls.  or  degree  programs)  allowed  is 
9,999.  Although  the'  possible  number  of  organizational  unitK 
.is  much  greater  thlin  9,999,  the  limit  is  due  to  internal 
subs'cripting  within  the  system.  The  system  is  designed  to 
accept  a  maximum  of  7  student  and  qoUrse  levels,  5 
instruction  typcs»  6  faculty  ranks,  4  categoric^  of  other 
staff,  7  other  departmental  expense  types,  and  9,999. 
estimating  equations  relating  to  noninstructional  categories. 
The  system  as  distributed  is  limited  to  20Q  disciplines,  100 
departments,  .SO  schools,  and  200  majors.  ' 

In  1973  NCHJEMS  undertook  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
American  and  foreign  colleges  and  universities. 'The  RRPM 
1.6  was  surveyed  with  the  CoiJt  Estimation  Model,  wliich  is 
a  predecessor  computer-based  cost  simulation  model.  Sixty 
nine  of  the  three  hundred  c;leven  (22.2  percent)  responding 
postgraduate  degree  institutions  with  5,0i)0  or  more 
students  indictited  they  had  used  at  least  I  of  these  2 
models.  Additional  college^  and  universities  were  in  the 
process  of  implementing  RRPM  1.6,  several  others 
expected  to  follow  in  the  future. 

Approximately  320  institutions  have  purchased  the 
RRPM  1.6  software  package.  ,  ^  \ 
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Required  I  ten 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouaniuy  Needed        ,  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Hesoune  Reqittrcmenis  i*rcduinvi  Mtntel  , 
csotirvv  RiUfiiirrfncnis 


IniroiiiiciKil^m  the  Res 


Rvsimne  Hiunttrxtuenis  Prcduiion  A/Jw/W 
/  6  .Vv\/t'«i5  IhniinumiiilKni 

Rcumrn'  Ri'illur^'t^enl^  Prnlu  inm  Model 
.1  lUiicpnni  for  RRI\\t\  6  ipptuaium 


L50 

Reusable 

1.50 

Reusable 

5.00 

Reusable 

• 

5.00 

Reusable 

1 .50 

Rcusiibic 

Note  RRP.M  cumpulLr  >oft\varc  i>  available  a>  part  oi'  the  Costing  ami  Dai„  vlartagenicnt  S>stcni  at  a  total. cifst  of  S15(^  Flic  first  thi'ec 
publicatmns  listed  above  are  ineluded  in  the  software  package  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


Y 


NaUonai  Center  for  Higher  Education  Managerhent 

^  ^Western 'Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P,0.  Drawer  P  * 
^oulde^  Colo.  80302 

David  Clark- 
Robert  A.  Huff 
Michael  i.  Haight 
William  J.  Collard 

Michael  Young  ^  * 

AVAILABILITY 

The  Resource  Requirements  Prediction  Model  f  .6  is 
currently  available  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P,0.  Drawer  P     /     ,  '  • 

Boulder,  Colo.  80J02 


INFORMATION  Cl*RENT  AS  OF  APRn;^975 
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V 


rOSTIN(;  AND  DATA  MANAC^FMfNT 
SYS1  tM 


A  ihua  niantn:c>noit  Kvstcni  which  jmn  ulcs 


The  National  CvMiler  for  Higher  Education  Managemcnt'Systtyiis  (NCHEMS)  Costhit*  and 
Data  Manoi^tt'i  f  i  Sysieni  is  designed  to-:t^isl  institutions  in  the  implementation  of  cost 
nUkIicn.  I  Irm  ^u' m  KmsI  two  hndsof  cost  siuJies  historical  cost  suulies  display  cosi^. 
related  uo  i  *!..*^  rcHecr  actual  events  over  a  specified  prior  time  period,  and  predictive  cost 
studle   U<  ^'^iisi  .    «ts  trial,  '.vill  be  incurred  during  some  future^iiine  period.  These  two  kinds 
of  cost   ti.Jiv  'cfont  techniques.  Historical  studies,  require  the  identification  and 

aggrogatit>:f  .  r  .  >!  d  >ta  in  terms  of  actual  units  (e.g.,  dollars,  credit  hours). 

Predictive  sUidk  *.^>n;.sont  an  institution  in  terms  of^historically  derived  parameters 

(such  as  iWorage  sov    n  ^ia.  facuUy  rank  mi\)  Avhich  then  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
fi^recasting  costs  •  '  * 

I  he  s>stem  supports  both  historical  and  predictive  cos>  s'ludies— specitlcally,  the  cost 
stihlv  pfiiarani  ot  the  Inlannanim  ixchmm*  PnHxdwxs  ( W.V)  aixl  ihe  Rcstnin  c  RcquUxinam 
lVcduiumShKh*imm\)\X^. 

The  system  is  composed  of  the  following  modules, 

K  Account  crossover  module  (ACM)— A  module  that  processes  the  accounting 
tnformatii>n  of  ^the  institution.  It  allows  information  from  the  institutional  accounts  to  be 
inverted  to  a  common  activity  structure/ 

2,  Data  maiiagemcnt  module  (DMM)— A  ^module  that  is  a  storage  and  manipulaliop 
mechanisnf  fpr  information  obtifined  from  the  account  crossbver  module,  personnel  data 
module,  faculty  activity  module,  student  data  inodule,  and  ^tudent  outcomes  I'liodule, 

•  3.  Faculty  activity  module  (FAM)"-A  module  that  cc^nverts  and  aggregates  the         *  , 
jnfonnation  obtained  from  the  faJully  activity  and  oiitcomes  survev  instr.ument  and  forwa/ds 
the  information  to  the  personnel  data  module. 

4.  Personnel  ditta  module  (PDMj— A  module  that  processes  personnel  information  to 
calculate  crossover  in.strUctions  used  by  the  account  crossover  module,  by  linking  personnel  1 
to  the  accounts  from  whit;Ji  they  are  paid  and  to^lhe  tasks  which  they  perform. 

5.  Student  data  module  (SDM)— A  module  that  processes  student  registration 
informati<^n  in  order  ti.  determine  program  costs.        .  '  » 

6,, Student  outcomes  module  (SOM)-— A  module  that  converts  and  aggregates  the 
uiforniatioti  from  the  "Stutlent  Outcomes  Questionnaire  for  Program*  Completers"  and 
forwards  the  information  to  the  data  management  module.  ' 


SUBJPXT  AREA(S)' 
Pt>stsei,ondar>  cdiK 


iitiun  planning  tUid  nKUiiigcmcnt  are 


the  subject  areas  »  ' 

INTE.NDED  USERS  AND  BENEnCIAKIES 

Pustsecundtir)  educ*duin  tidministriitiirs^iirc  the  intended 
users, 

GOAE(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  Costing  and  l\iui  Manu^vnunt  SyUcni  is  a  softw.ne 
s>stem  designed  to  assist  the  institution  in  the 
implementation  uf  hisUirical, and  prcdietuc  co>t  studies 

IMPEEMEN.TATION  PROCEDURES 

The  ct)mputer  software  developed  fur  this  s>stem  has 
been  used  on  BURROUGHS,  CDC,  Df.C,  HONCYWFXL. 
IBM.  UNiVAC,  and  XRROX  systems. 


\ 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  .  . 

This  .software  has  been  pilot  tested  m  institutions  around 
the  country  ynd  has  been  purchased  by  approximately  210 
institutions.  ' 

The  product  is  a*  Type  I  prv)gram  product.  The  following 
description  of  a  T\pe  I  program  product  is  contained  in 
the  National  Ceiiter  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  (NCHEMS)  policies  and  procedures  manual: 

"A  Gompufer  progran^  or  system  of  programs  and 
documentation  roleil^ed  under  this  designation  will  contain 
a  warranty  that  indicates,  the  programs  meet  the  - 
programing  .standards  of  the  center  and  will  .perform  as  the 
documentation  indicates  and  that  NCHEMS  will  make 
modifications  if  this  is  not  the  case: 

"Recipients  of  T>pc  I  release  programs  will  be 
maintained  on     mailing  list  and  will  receive  an^  changes 
to  the  software J^made  b>\NCHEMS.  Support  will  be  litiiitcd 
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to  released  versions  of  the  software  antl  does  not  incltide 
user  modifications. 

"NCHl*MSMipport  lor  software  released  under  t>pe  I 
will  incliule  notifications,  telephone,  and  letter  ,  ,\ 

^  eorrespondencc  concerning  implementation,  User^s  will  be 


notified  12  months  in  advance  of  termination  of 
NCHEMS  support  of  «ny  particular  product.  Onsite  ^ 
implementation  a^lsistance  for  individual  institutions  will  not 
be  provided,  but  periodic  technical  workshops  will  be  made 
available  as  appropriate.'* 


Required  Items 


MATEklALS.  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quan(i(>  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  \\\ 
,  Dollars 
 ^ — 


Rcflaeemertt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor  . 


•in  fniroiluctton  to  (ho  XCHEMS  Ofiitn^ 
and  Data  Stana^^emcni  S\sieni 

Uumnt  Crossoxer  Mocliilc  Reference 
Manual 

Student  Data  Module  Refcrenrc  Manual 

'l\er%onn\*l  Data  Module  Rejt^encc  Manual 

Data  ManaiietA'nt  Module  Reference 
Afdnual  ^ 

haeidts  -It/ru/v  Module  Refereme  Manual 

Student  Outiomes  Module  Refereme  * 
Manual  *' 

SC  IfhMS  CoUuif*  and  Data  Manai*ett}i'nt 
S\^teni  Sample  Report^ 


Rcusalfle 

r  50 

Reusable 

1*50^ 

Reusable 

\  50 

'Reusable  . 

1  50 

Reusable 

1  ^0. 

Reusable 

1  50 

Reusable 

L50 

Reusable 

Note.  The  Couuif^  and  Data  Management  System  software  k  available  fftr.  $150  and  includes  all  the  documents  listed. 


^EVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^ 

Nationat  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 

Systems  , 
Western  Interstate.  Commissfon  for  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  ?    ^  ^ 
T  Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

Biii  Collard 

Gary  Gamso  .  *  « 

Michael  Haight 

Ron  Martin  >^  - 

AVAILABILITY 

The  software  and  documentation ^re  available  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education^  Management 

Systems  / 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  P 
BouMer»  Colo.  80302 
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DATA  KtMFNT    OK  TIONAI^Y  lf)E()) 


r 


A  scamd  L\\Unm  oj  a  ^uule  (o  assist  instiiiiiiofr^ 
iuul  (iiicnacs  (  (mivnicd  with  fii{*ficr  education  in 
the  ulc/itijicatiofi,  definition,  and  eollertion 
f  »y  data  reduind  lor  unplementatioh  of  the  M  ill-  MS' 
wMeffis 


*  Ihe  <ecorul  edition  of  the  Data  Element  DietKifiary  (Dl:D  II)  assists  institutions  and 
agencies  of  postsecondar>  education  in  the  identification,  definition,  and  compilation  of  the 
standard  data  eio^iients  they  need  for  improved  analysis,  plafining.  and  resource  allocation. 
This  publication  serves  to  identify  an(l  describe.  ( I  }Thosc  data  elements  required  to  support 
current  National  Center  for  Higher  IZdu^ation  Management  Systems  (NCHHMS)  products.' 
(2)  certain  data  elementk  anticipated  as  being  required  for  further  NCHIZMS  products.  (3) 
certain  data  elements  conimoi\ly  maintained  by  institutions  for  operational  and  reporting 
pur|>oses.  and  (4)  certain  terms  that  are  needed  to  help  identify  institutional  characteristics 
for  exchange  purposes  that  are  not  generally  included  in  an  institutional  data  file, 

^  The  Data  Element  Dictionary  is  diMiJed  into  five  categories.  Course,  facilities,  finance, 
staff,  and  student 'The  data  categories  and  definitions  suggested  represent  common  usage 
except 'Ml  identified  instances,  llie  dictionary  does  not  contain  a  complete  list  of  data 
elements  that  should  bV  included  in  an  institutional  data  system.  Unique  institutional  ' 
requirements  wdl  mandate  the  rnchisio;i  ot  ,uiher  elements.  Since  the  primary  intentNof  this 
document  is  the  identification  of  data  elements,  many  of  the  data  elements  specify 
institutionalK  defined  categories.  Appendixes  include  HEIGIS  taxonomy,  cttrrent  funds 
revenue  categories,  abbreviations,  *?tarriard  format  for  calendaf  date,  standard  room  use 
categories,  visa  types,  and  functional  classification  categories. 


SUBJECT  ARFA(S) 

Postsecondary  education  planning  and  management 
INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Postsecondary  educatic^n  administrators 
G()AI.(S)  OR  PtRIH)SE(S) 

lo  identify  and  to  act  as  a  repositorv  for  the  data 
elements  which  will  be"  incorporated  in  the  data  bases  of 
the  institutions  for  purposes  of  planning,  management,  aird 
!nf:>rmation  exchange 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  ^ 

Although  these  sections  are  the  final  version  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  dictionary^  NCHBMS  fully  intends  to 
continue  to  update  them  in  subsequent  editions.  In  fact, 
this  document  will  be  updated  regularly  during  the  coming 
months  to  reflect  the  data  element  definitions  that  will 
have  been  pilot  tested  in  several  related  NCHEMS  projects 
Revised  pages  and  sections  will  be  sent  to  each  individual 
to  whom  this  document  has  been  sent. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

This  edition  of  the  Data  Element  Duiionar\  {D\ID  II) 
has  bqen  developed  by  the  staff  oT  the  National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  m 
ccwijunction  with  members  of  the  Dl:D  task  force   I  he  five 


»secHons  ^composing  the  dictionary  have  been  reyievred  by 
NCHEMS  staff  members,  the'DED  task  force,  the  ' 
NCHEMS  Technical  Council,  and  repfcHcntatives  from  all 
participating  institutions  to  whom'^tlie  documents  were  sent 
for  review  in  early  1973.       •  •  • 

The  data  categories  and  definitions  suggested  represent 
common  usage  except  in  those  identified  instances  for 
which  accepted  national  standards  exist,  e.g..  U.S.  postal 
code  abbreviations  for  States  of  the  Uniteti  Slates  and  ZIP 
codes.  In  those  few  cases  where  mor.e  than  one*  set  of 
categories  ;ind  definitions  are  commonly  used, Alternatives 
have  been  provided.  The  dictionary  doe^  not  contain  the' 
complete  list  of  data  elements,  that  should  be  included  in 
an  institutional  datn  system.  Unique  institutional 
requirenients  will  mandate  the  inclusTon  of  other  elements. 
Since  the  primary  intent  of  this  document  is  the 
.identification  of  data  elements,  many  of  the  data  elements 
specify  institutionally  defined  categories.  The  elements 
contained, in  the  dictionary  are  to  bf  regarded  as  current 

■recommendations  by  NCHEMS  and  not  as  .standards  for 
any  mandated  reporting  purposes. 

In  January  1972.  the  Business  Research,  pivision  of  the 

^-CJraduate  School  of  Business  Administratioirat  the 
University  of  Colorado  undertook  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
the  National  Center. for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  at  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  (VVICHE)  to  produce  factual  information  for 
purposes  of  program  evaluation  and  review.  The 
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inforniatmn  ,(nlt  fallows  is  ♦.aker\  from  the  analysis*  by  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Rahe. 

"  I he  Piita  Llcmcnt  Dwtumary  (DI  D)  has  the  greatCi»t 
overall  recognition  level   All  of  the^  systems  and 
coordinating 'bodies  are  familiar  with  it»  as  are  nearly 
85  0  percent  of  the  institutii»ns.  In  general, 
a  high  percentage  of  those  not  now  usmg  ...  the  DED 
pl.an  to  do  stx"  ^ 

In  late  1973,  NCHEMS  undertook  a  comprehensive 
sur\ev  of  presidents  of  all  institutions  listed,  in  the  Kanonal 
Center  fof  Kducanonal  Suiiistirs  Higher  Education  Directory 
and  to  all  institutional  personnel  on  the  NCHEMJf  mailing 


list.  These  2  groups  included  appr6xi»nately  6,300  persons. 
Responses  were  received  frOm  l,M2  individuals  at  1,295 
American  an(i  16  foreign  institutions.  The  result.s,  of  that 
survey  indicate:  Of  all  NCHEMS  work  tp  date,  the 
dictionary,  the  first  Center  product  to  become  available, 
has  probably  received  wider- use  th^nrany  other  product;  of 
all  institutions  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  4§4  (36.9 
percent)  ir.dicm^d  they  have  used  X\\q  Data'Hkment 
Dictionary,  and  among  jxistgraduate  clcgree  Institutions  with 
5,000  or  more  students.  222,' or  71.4  percent,  indicated  use 
of  the  dictionary. 


Required  \wn\\ 


Data  Hcinenl  l)u  itonar\  ( 2d  cd  ) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
« 

QiianlUv  Needed 
 1  


1 


Co^l  jfcr  Item  in    '     •  Replaecincni  ft,Uc 
Dollars   •  and  Co>l 


Source  if  Different 
^from  Di>tributor* 


10  00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

National  Center  for  higher  Education  Management 

Systems*  '         ^  .  ^  " 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  P     %  '  ' 
Boulder,  Colo;  80302  .  .  • 

Suzette  Goddaiii  , 

James  i.  Martin  •*  , 

tieonard  C,  R'omney '  * 

AVAILABILITY 

f  The  Data  Element  Dictionary  (DED  II)  was  published 
November  1973  and  is  currently  available  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  • 

Western  Interstate  Cortjmission  for  Higher  Education 

P,0,  Drawer  P  '  ^ 

Boulder.  Colo,  80302  '  / 


INKORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 


\ 
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.1  collection  oj  basic  terminology  used  in 
XailiMS  products 


The  NC/iEMS  Glossary  represents  a  collection  of*  basic  terminology  used  in  National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  product^.  It  has. been      •  • 
compiled  V-inuirily  to  assist  staff  as  a  vehicle  for  assuring  uniformity  in  use*\)f  terminology  in 
2iJI  NCHEmS  publicaiions  and  products.  Although  definitions  in.thi^s  glofjsary  are  not  identical^ 
to  usage  in  all  past  projects,  they  represent  the  common  usage  in  current  projects.  In.ci^se,^ 
where  differences  in  dt^inition  exist  anu>ng  projects,  these  differences- 'have  been  noted,   .  ^ 
*  /  ,  •  •  ' 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

Postsecondar>  education  planning  and  management  are 
th^  subject  areas. 


INTENDKD  USKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIKS 

The  primary  intended  users  of  this  product^  are  the 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  S\ steins 
(NCHHMS)  staff.  However,  it  will  also  benefit  anyone 
seeking  definitions  of  NCHEMS  ttrminology  in 
postsecondary  education,  • 


GOAUS)  bR  PURPOSE(S)   ^  .  ,  / 

This  product  serves  to  assure  consistency  of  dcffnition 
and  uniformity  in  use  of  terminology  by  NCHEMS  staff  as 
well  as  users,  of  NCHEMS  products  and  puHlicatiQns. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

^'  ^  ' 

To  insure  consistency jn  future  NCHRMS  products,  these 

glossary  definitions  should  be  •considec.cd  as  standard 

NCHEMS  definitions.  Any  revisions  or  new  definitions  will 

be  centrally  monitored  at  NCHEMS  to  keep  the 

terminology  consistent.  This  glossary  will  be  updated 

regularly. 


MATF'>RIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  iK'ms 


Cos!  per  Itcnt  in 
Dollars 


Rcpiaccmcnt  Kate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Dhtribifior 


NCHEMS  Glossary 


13,00 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

National  Center  for  Higher  Educ,atk)n  Management 
Systems 

•Western  Interstate  Commission  ifor  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  P 
Boulder»  Colo.  80302 

\ 

Clara  Roberts 
AVAaAIILltY 

«. 

This  product  is  currently  available  on  re^jdest  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Brfanalgement 
Systems  > 
<  Western  Inferstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.6.  Drawer  P  ' 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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UNIT  fUANI\llf\JU  MANUAL  (AUPM) 


A  technique  to  iaentijy  and  organize  injonnatioii 
*     '  idnntt  aaidenik  unit  functions  anJhwnananO 

physical  resources  '        •      .  ' 

/  .  '*       .        .    .  •      ■  ♦ 

The Academic  Ifnit  Planning  Manual  (AUPjM)  will  assist  in  planning  and  managing  the 
scope  anil  direction  of  iin  academic  unit  within  a  postsecondary  education  institution.  The '  * 
manual  will  help  in  the  identification  and  organizatiqa  of  duta  about  academic  unit  functions, 
the  availability  and  allocation  of  humap  and  physical  resources,  the  sources  and  uses  of 
funds,  and  the  planning  and  assessment  of  oi^tc^mes.  Included  are  several  analytic  techniques 
that  facilitate  the  examination  of  alternatives  r^arding  the  allqcation  of  resources;  for 
cxampliJ.  the  analysis  of  various  faculty/activity  assignments,  determination  of  expected 
student  enrollments,  and  the  uses 'of  financial  resources. 

The  phmning  manual  can  be  ;Used  to  address  such  questions  as:*  HOw  much  and  which 
kind-s  of  resources  will  be  consumed  by  the  community  service  activities^  conducted  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department?  What  is  the  expected  student,  demand  if  a  new  course  in 
accounting  is  established?  How  many  students  can  be^  expected  to  take  f.duc,  550  during  fall 
1975,  and  from  which  ^departments  may  they  come'J  What  are  the  planned'oatcomes  of'the 
department?  How  m^iny  faculty  are  needed  to  staff  adequately  the  pj^ojected  teaching 
C^searoh;  pub  lie -service,  and  acj^iinislrative  functions  of  the  unit?  ^       ,  * 

The  manual  has  been  designee}  to  be  flexible  in  its  use  and  to  rely  upon  the  *€ 
administrator's  expericnue  ahd^judgments  in  applying  the  tools^o  examine  various  planning 
situations.  It  is'organized  into  several  "modules, "  each  of  which  addresses  a  particular  aspect 
of  fhe  overall  planning  and  management^  process  within  academic  units.  Each  module  consists 
of  worksheets  for  identifying,  organizing,  and  analyzing  data  and  procedures  for  helping  to 
investigate  a  variety  of  planning  and  management  concerns.  The  tools  and  procedures  can  be 
and  should  be  modified  by  academic  ^unit  administrators  to  fit  their  particular  situation, 

^'WhilC' implementation  of  this  manual  can  occur  at  various  levels  within  anjnstitution^  it 
IS  designed  to  focus  on  the  academic  department,  '['he  academic  department  is  typically  an  ' 
organized  unit  within  a  school  or  college  dealing  with  a  specific  ficMd  of  knowledge.  For 
example,  the  Finglish  department  typically  would  be  an  organized  unit  within  the  college  of 
arts  ahd  ^sciences;  accounting  would  be  a  dcparhiicnt  within  the  school  of  business;  and  the 
department  of  ecology  might  be^^an  organized  unit  within  the  collcgc^of  engineering. 
However,  it  should /be  mentioned  that,  in  somd  cases-,  a  school  or'col^itge  might  be 
equivalent  to  .a  department,  and  a  division  might  be  analogous  to  a  department.  Throughout 
the* manual,  "academic  unit"  is  used  as  a  generic  term  to- denote  the  user's  basic' 
organizational  unit.  •  '  ,  " 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Postsecondary  education  planning  and  management  are 
the  subject  areas. 


•INTENDF:d  users  and  BJF:NEFICI ARIES 


Rjstsecondary  education  administrators  are  the  intended* 
users,    *  ^ 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURK)SE(S) 

The  purposes  are  to  improve  planning  ancj  management 
•  within  institutions  through  the  developnienC  of  tools  and 
^    procedures  that  will  facilit*ite.  (  1  )1'he  gatfiermg  and  analyses 
of  information  about  the  resources,  activities,  and  outcomes 
of  academic  units,  and  (2)  the  examination  o'f  alternative 
allocations  of  resources  uithin  various*organi/ational  levels 
within  the  institution.  •  ^»  ^^ 


The  project  intends  to  prpvide  academic  unit 
adn:inistrators  with  appropriate  techniques  and  information 
for  managing  their  units.  » 

assurances' AND  CLAIMS 

At  the*  current  .stage  of  \ievelopnicnt,  the  manual  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  by: 

1.  The  National  Center  for  Higher  lulucatibn 
Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  staff 

2.  Several  individuals  from  various*  postJ^pcondary 
education  institujjons  throughout  the  country 

3.  Paul  Dresscli,  of  Michigan  State  University^  and 
Stephen  Hcknack,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as 
independent  technical  c^)nsultirnts- 

4.  Administrators  froii^  Ball  State  University  and  the 
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UniverMt)  of  Minnesota  who  participated  in  the  field 
development  of  the  document  during  July-November  1974. 

The  documenjt  will  undergo,  a  pilot  test  in  spring  and 
summer  MlSf  in  a  small  number  of  postsecondary 
education  institutions  and  a  mail  review  by  the  NCHEMS 
constituency  The  results  of  the  field  review  and  pilot  test 
will  be  considered  and  incorporated  his  appropriate  in  the 
manual  befofy  it  is  published  in  late  fall  1975. 


^   It  is  most  important  to  note  that  this  planning  manual, 
does  not  prescribe  standards  fpr  academic  unit  planning, 
^nor  does  use  of  the  manual  imply  tha.t  information  about 
academic  units  should  be  exchangedwAny  academic  unit 
that  intends  to  implement  this  manual  for  informatioii 
exchange  purposes  must  c/tablish  its  own  conventionl  and 
procedures. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


l)uantity  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
,  and  Cost  • 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Academw  Unti  P'a fining  Manual 


3-00  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  /  j  . 

V  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  . 
\    Systems  •  . 

Western  Interstate  CcTmmission  for  HigKer  Education 

P,0.  Drawer  P   ^        ■  ^ 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

Glenn  K.  Miyataki  > 
^  Robert  G.  Gray 

AVAILABILITY 

4  This  document  is  currently  available  in  field  review 
edition-  Th«.revised  document  will  be  available  in  fall  1975 
from; 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems 

Western  Interstate-Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.O,  Drawer  P 
^Boulder;  Colo.  80302  * 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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Tcchnk\\(Q$for  a>\kcm^datato>$Qr\x  a^a  ^ 
•  t      Jbtuulation  for  analyzing  faculty  activities  anih 

/   ,      •         aliocatin^salaries  to  instructional  t)rogrann  * 

The  purposes  of  the  Vacuity  Activity  Angl)^is  (FAA)  Manuals  are  to  provide  ( 1 ) 
•tethniques  for  collecting  data  which  will  serve  aifa  foundatfon  for  allocating  faculty  salaries; 
to  instutional  program!^  and  (2)*2>tandUrd  procedures  for , analyzing  faculty  activities. 

The  manual  presents  the  faculty  activity  survey  instrument  J\nd  discusses  the  procedural 
questions  involved  in  corlducting  an  activity  survey.  Recommended  pr6cedure^  artf  given 
where  appropriate.  Some  of  the  concerns  confronting  ^an  institution  that  is  initiating*"  an 
activity  survey  are  identified  and  discussed,  such  as:  wlien  the  survey  should  be.  conducted,  * 
whether  the  institution  shoulj'sample  fi\culty  or  conduct  a  census,  w^hat  should  be  the. survey  * 
time  period,  what  are  the  alternative  methods  of  administering  the  survey,  and  what  is  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  in  ^he  Resulting  data. 

Some  of  the  larger  issues  surrouilding  a  factilty  activity  analysis  are  discussed.  These 
include  (1)  the  qubstion  of  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  faculty  activity  inforniatioiH;  (2) 
the  effect  altering  the  survey^i^strument  has  upoq  the  resulting  data,jand  (3)'the  general  • 
question  of  faculty  acceptance , of  an  activity  survey.  ,  '  /  . 

Faculty  Activity  Analysis  Interpretation  and  Uses  of  Data  suggests  and  illustrates*  a  va'riety 
of  faculty  activity  information  display  formats  and  analysis  techniques.  This  docun)ent 
outlines  a  .^eries  of  display  format's  that  may  be  us^ul  for  describing  Jhe  faculty  resources  at 
an  institution,  illustrates  by  Use  ofni  case  study  thfe  utilization  of  th^)  faculty  activity  analysis 
instrument  "and  instructions,  and  shows  how*  the  re.su]/ant  data  can  be  analyzed  to^addre.ss 
impprtant  planning  and  management  issues.  Finally,  the' document  describes  in  a  general 
'  sense  the  specifications  of  a  software  package  which  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems  (NC^^EMS)  has  developed  to  process  part  of  the' faculty 
activity  data  and  wlijch  is  available  as  part  of  the  Cos tin^^ ami  Data  i\fanaiicment  System. 


\ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)        /  \ 

Postsecondar^  education  planning  and  management. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Postsecondary-educatioiKadministrators. 

•  GpAL(S)  OR  l>URPOSE(S)        -       .  . 

(1)  lo  serve  as  a  st/indard  methodology  for  the  • 
categorization  of  faculty  effort  and  the  distribution  of 
.  faculty  effort  to  the  programs*  in  an'institution  of  higher 
education  and  (2)  to  provide  a  description  of  lijow  the 
activity  data  may  he  used  to  support* costing,  budgeting, 
and  long-range  planning  and  an  outline  of  the  software  to 
help  the  user  analyze  faculty  activity  (fata 

.IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

«  f 

While  not  ncccssar).  some  institutions  ma\  find  computer 
access  to  be  desirable 

ASSUR  \NCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Ihis  product  was  developed  In  the  TAA  task  torcc  and 
the  I' A  A  pilot-test  institutions  in  con)unc?ion  with  the 
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J^CHEMS  staff.  Several  cc^nsultants  were  also  involved  .in 
the  project  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  task  force. 

The  procedures  manual  is  infended  to  aid  institutions  in 
conducting  a  faculty  activity  analysis  which  can  be  used  for 
internal  management  purposes.  This  manuiil  does  not 
present  specific  costing  procedures,  rather^  it  displays  a 
management  tool  that  could  be  used,  to  support 'a  wide 
variety  of  different  procedures. 

The  manual  makes  recommendations  about  the/lesign  of 
a  survey  instru;iierit  and  the  procedures  for  conducting  a 
faculty  activity  survey.  These  recojinniendafions  should  not 
be  considered  as  standards;  they  are  guMelines  for 
institutmns  and  should  be  adapted^  to  the  particular  heeds 
of  an  institution.  The  users  are  also  cautioned  that  using 
the  recommended  procedure  does  not  insure  C()mpari)l/iHty 
of  the  resulting  data  among  institutions.       ^  , 

^1  he  interpretation  and  uses  manual  is  intendv'd  as  a 
guide  for  analyzing  faculty  activity  data  and  is  aimed 
primarily  at  a  tech  meal  a4iu  ence  responsible  for  protes*i>ing 
and  analyzing  such  data.  Ihc  contents  of  the  document 
should  be  regarded  as  illustrative  only,  they  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  standards.' even  though  thev  may  be  included  in 
other  NCHLMS  documents  m  which  standards  and  , 
conventional  treaimcnts  are  presented  In  this  manual. 
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houcNor.  prototypes  rather  lhait  stfnulards  are  presented. 
The  reader  is  cautioned  that  the  contents  of  this  manual 
deal  only  with  the^csults  of  faeiilty  aetivity  data,  whieh 
may  be  useful  in  many  eonte\ts.  Nonetheless,  institutional 


R^wxxMiX  Items 


Faatltx  Activity  Atialysis  Procedures 
Manual 

Faculty  Jctix  it\  Anahus  Interpretation 
and  L'sa  of  Data 


policy,  practice,  or  e^pe^rence  may, dictate  that  such  data 
,  are  not  useful  fc)r  the  specific  purposes  that  are  suggested- 
here,  so  that'(Tfli\jr  sources  of  vsniiilar  data  may  more 
appro|>riate.  »  ' 

> 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouanlily  Needed 


Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


,  I 


;.00  Reusable 
3.00  Reusable 


^  Note  Compuier  sofi\vare  is  «uailable  as  pan  of  the  Cosling  amf  Data  Management  System  at  a  cost  of  $  1 50«00. 


Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

and  Cost    '  from  Distributer 


•  DEVELOPERMUTHOR:  ' 

•  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
/  Systems 

Western  Interstate  Conrimission  for  Highjer  Education  ^ 
p.O,  Drawer  P  *  .  *       ^  •  * 

Boulder,  Colo.  *80302        '  ' 

L'eonard  C,  Romriey  '  " 

Charles  Manning 

AVAILABILITY  "  ' 

The  two  docunrierfs  and  referenced  coiriputcr  software 
are  currently  available  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Educj/tion  Management 
Systems         *  ' 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for.  Higher  Education  ■ 
P.O.  Drawer  P  v  '    -  ' 

Boulder,  Colo;  80302 
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A  tool  for  analyzing  and  predicting  student 
Jlow*  l)ctwcn  Jkids  oj  study 


1 


riie  StudC^nt  Flow  Model  SFM-IA  is  a  tool  for  analyzing  the  historical  movement  of 
students  between  the^\^arious  fields  of  study  and*  student  levels  in" an  institution  and  for 
estimatmg  the  future  enrollments  ni  each  student  program  (or  field  of  st^wdy)  arid  student 
level  combination  in  that  Jnstitution-.  .Modular  in  concept,  the  system  can  be  implemented  in 
phases  to  permit  an  institution  to  begm  using  its  results  immediately  and  to  incorporate 
additional  levels  of  analysis  as  needed  and  as  the  required  inpAt  data  become  available. 

This  product  can  be  used  atone  ii>  an  independent  analysis  of  student  progression 
through  the  institution.  Schools  also  using  the -Resource  Requirements  I'redictioi^  Model  L6 
(RRPM  1.6)  will  find  SFM-IA  useful  in  projecting  future  student  enrollments  lor  r1^PM 
cost-projection  purposes,  in  the  past  several  years, niiany  institutions  have  developed  ways  to 
use  analytical  tools  in  thcHr  pl.lnniilg  and  management  fupctians. 

One  of  the'mQst  in^portant  estimates  that  must  be  made -for  projection  purposes  is  the 
number  of  students  who  will  be  enrolledMn  each  program/student  level. combination  in  the 
future.  The  SFM-IA  is  designed  to  assist  in  making'these^projections. 


SUfiJFXT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Th'e  subject  areas  are  postsecondary  education  planning 
and  management, 

INTHNDEI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES- 
•  "» 

>The  intended  users  are  postsecondary  education 
administrators, '  ^  '         •  a, 

GqAL(S)  OR  PIIRPOSE(S)  . 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  computer-based  simul.ition  ^ 
model  that  utilizes  the  jinstitutJon^  historicar  expcrie'nce  of 
student  flo^v  to  estnnate  future  enrollment  patterns 
categorized , by  student  levi^ls  and  major  '  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The*  system  consisu  of  17  programs  and  a  number  rff 
sort  routines.  The  programs  are-wi:itten  in  a  low-level  ANS 


COBOL.  Projjira'ms  arc  also" written  entirely  in  sections  to 

facilitate  the  process  of  reducing  core  requirements  and 
/to  assist  in  distinguishing'the  various  logical  functions 

perform(yJ^by.  the  .system.  As^istributed  by, the  National 
■  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  the 

SFM-lA  will  run  in  a  50K  partition  in  an  IBM  OS  or  DOS 

environment. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

^  The  .product  has  been  developed  with  the  advice  of  the 
Student  Flow  Model  Task  Force  and  has  been  pifot  tested 
at  five  institutions.  This*  software  has  also  been  distributed 
to  26,scl]Ools  that  were  not  part  of  the  pilot  test.  In 
addition  to  the  task  force  members  and  formal  fjilot^test  . 
.institutions,  several  indfviduals  and  irtstitutions  have'  * 
provided  valuable  feedback  during  the  development  6f  the 
system- 
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Required  Ilcms^ 


Smlent  Flow  t\Un(cl  si-M  /.t  hitroduaion 

'y/Suuicnt  /-Y(iH  Model  Sf  M^hi  System 
I  Potutncnuttton 

Student  f'loM  Model  S/'^^'/ A  ReiHtrts 

Student  I'loM  \fotlt'l  SFM'^A  'Software 
C  


/ 


Materials  and  equipment 


Quantity  Needed 
1 


D£VLLOPeR/AliTHOR: 

NaUontI  Center  for  HIghpr  Education  Management 

Syttemi  ^  ^     ,       t  - 

Wetlem  Interstate  Commistion  for  Higher  Educatioi 
P.O.  Drawer;  P 
Boulder^  Colo.  80302  * 


Cost  per  ttem  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


.  Sourle  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


3,00 

AX)0 

Reusable 

2.00' 

Reusable 

1.50.00 

liieusabli; 

• 

» 

\ 


JoJ^n  C.  Busby  '      J  . 

Richard  S.  Johnson      '  . 

AVAILABILITY  ^ 

These  documents  and  software  are  itvailable  from: 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  ' 

Wesfcrn  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
P.O,  Drawer  P  ' 
Boulder,  CoJq.  80302 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  APRIL  197*> 
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/!  stimnuirv  of  trends  in  ammmahiliiy  ami  a 
iuhiii)iiniphy  <>/  iItcacconn{ai>iiity  iiUTiamv 
oj  iltc  i^m\ 
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This  paper  is  an  overview  of  accountability  in^higher  education  and  considers  it  in  three 
major  contexts:  Managerial  accountability,  accountability  versus'cvaluation,  JVtti  accountability 
versus  responsibility.  The  increasing  pressures  to  be  more  accountable  to  external  focusQs 
such  as  executive  agencies  and  the  public  are  examined,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
accountability  within  institutions  themselves.  Three  major  difficulties  in  assessing  internal 
accountability  are  discussed:  (1)  The  weaknesses  of  academic  authority  result  in  increased 
pressures  to  codify  the  faculty-adminTstrative  relationship,  (2)  lack  of  clearly  defined  goals 
and  objectives  are  frequently  matched  with  proposals  to  hold  institutions  more  accountable 
through  certain  nianagem\jnl  techniques  and  by  increased  emphasis  on  student  Jearning.  and 
(3)  organizational  complexity  of  colleges  and  universities  often  results  in  proposals  for 
ccntralizeil  decisionmaking  structures  that  are  not  sufficiently' aware  of  legitim?ite  dcnuuuh 
for  accountability.  Also  considered  are  some  possible,  trends  in  accountability  for  the  197(j's. 
An  extensive  bibliography  is  included,    v  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

An  overview  of  accountability,  definitions, of  the  various 
terms  use(J  in  discussing  accountability,  diftlculties  in 

&ing  intcrnfal  accountability,  possible  trends  in 
accountability,  and  an  extensive  bibliography  comprise  this 
60-page  report. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Potential  users  of  this  monograph  include^  institutional' 
policymakers  and  decisionmakers.  State  and  Fetjeral 
agencies,  and  9II  others  concerned  with  accountability  ' 

GOAMS)  OR,  PURPOSE(SD 

This  nic^nograph  serves  as  a  sij>?fniary  of  the  literature  on 
accountability  for  pi'flicymaker^nd  decjsionnuikors  at  all 
levels.  Il  also  serves  as' a  sourcie  of  up-ato-date  information 
on  the  arguments,  positions.  an\l  most  desirtfd  practices  on 
the*  topic  of  accountability. 

A  second  use  for  this  monograph  will  be  as  a 
supplementary  text  for  students  m  higher  education 

PATTERNS*  OF  USE 

This  review  is  reifd  by  those  who  will  make  decisions 
and  form,  policy  about  higher  education,  it  will  be  used  as 
a  guide  and  tdso  as  a  jiimping-off  point  to  expand  into 
further  programs  or  research  on  accountaPiility  As  an 
indication  of  this  report's  topicality.  ].702}copics  of  this 
report  have  been  sold 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

ERI9  CtearinghoMse  on  Higher  Education 
One  Dupont  Cirtle  NW,,  Suite  630 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Association  for  Higher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Suite  780 
W^«.^ington,  D.C,  20036 

Kenneth  P.  Mortimer,  Author* 

AVAILABILITY 

0/dcr  No.  ED  058  465,  $0,76  (microfiche),  $3  J2 
(paper),  add  $0,26  (postage).  Order  from:* 
ERJC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
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Copie^are  also  avStia^e  for  $3  from  the  developer- 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Suite  780 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  -  i  " 
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I  I  Dl  fr.    A     M  if^(  \  \A)nK  f  n\\       )uK  a:^ 


proi^nutn  tor  tfu*  clilaiy 


I  Ins  sourcebook  is  a  program  planning  guide  aimed  at  community  college  admmistrators 
and  other  mtcrested  educators  to  assist  them^n  ileveloping  and  implementing  educational 
programs  for  elders.  The  sourcebook  provides  an  examination  of  Jie  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  older  adult  population  and  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  the  ecjucationaUneeds  of 
elders.  The  capability  anil  potential  of  education,  in  general,  and  conir;iMnity  colleges,  in 
particular,  to  meet  these  changing  i\eeds  are  analyyed^  ^  '  " 

The  core  of  the  sourcebook  is  the  presentation  of  a  model'  of  educational  program  . 
de\elo|jment  lor  elders  providing  specific  gdidelines  on  needs,  as^essmeju^  outreach  and 
recruitment,  selection  of  program  content;  maximi/ation  of  resources,  and  funding.  The 
model  identifies  and  describes  an  inclusive  process  of  program  development  which  involves 
ciders  m  ac'tivc  roles  as  initiators,  planners,  organizers,  and  ins^uctors*  rather  than  as> " 
students  only.  This  model  is  based  on  the  project^  finding  ,that  elders*  involvement  \\\  i'hc 
process  of  program  development  is  a  crucial  factor  and  is  as  Important  as  the  resulting  ^ 
program  content  Sample,  coro  eurrieulums  for  ciders  in  the  areas  of  enrichment,  retirement 
planning, ^advocac\,  and  retraining  for  second  careers  are  provided  with  the  model.  Also, 
case  studies  of  colleges  asing  similar  inclusive  processes  of  program  dcN'clopment  nre  \  • 
included  with  a  general  state-of-the-art  report  on  current  eommunit\  com»ge  programs .^'or 
cklcrs.  . 


SUBJECT  A  :n;A(S) 

The  sourcebook  contains  five  chapters  as  follows: 

I.  Introduction.  ILickground  on  the  whanging 
characteristics  of  idder  ailwit  popuLituuis. 

II.  Aging  and  edU(.ation.  An  elimination  of  the  ^ 
educational  needs  of  ciders  and  the  potential  of  education, 
in  general,  and  community  colleges,  in  particular,  to  work 
with  elders  to  develop  new  options  for  the  reliremgnt 
period. 

III.  Currenl  programs,  A  *\tate-of-tlKXirt"  lepoit  on 
current  coi\hnunity  ci)llege  programs  for  elder,s  and  two 
indepth  case  studies  of  program  de\el6pment. 

J^V',  An  ukIumvc  iiidiIcI  o{  eJuwatioual  piujir,uu 
,  development  lo.r  ciders.  Taking  the  mitialive;  fonmng  an 
aflumcc;  assessing  needs.  sclocUng  program  c(»iuenl. 
insuring  program  ellcLt!\c*ness;:nurmas:imi/ing  numpowei,    *  , 
finances,  and  other  resources.  ,  '  ^ 

V.  A  glimpsc'ol  the  luUiieT'lmplicat.ons  lor  prt^gram 
^levelopmcnt.  *  * 

Appendixes.  Additional  case  studies,  listing  of  resources, 
Smnotated  bibhograph\,  and  colleges  survc>ed  for  project 

^  '\  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  , 


Ihc  sourLcbolik^s  aimed  s^KLifically  at  Lommunit) 
Lollcge  administrators  and,  more  generalI>,-«id!ninistrators 


and  educators  in  other  educationai^nstitutions  who  arc 
.« intcfcsted  in  developing  programs  frtr  ciders,  OThfcr 
potential  users  would  be  mstruckn,<;  of  oldcY  adults, 
^rofcssionaks  working  with  cldcr,s.  and  elders  themselves!' 
Both  elders  and  education  will  be  ul\imat(i  beneficiaries  pf 
the  incrca,scd  ijwolvement  ahd  participation  of  this  segment 
of  the  population.    '  ^      .  * 


G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  .  / 

.  This  sourcebook  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  wo^rking  looL 
aud  practical  guide  to  administrators  and  cducator,s  in     '  ^ 
planmng  and  im|dementing  educational  programs  for  eiders. 
V      *  •  ( 

mTEpr.S  QF.USK  '\  . 

Thtf "Sourcebooks  can  be  used  by  college  administrators, 
who  currently  h'livc  no  programs  firf  ciderss  and  who  arc 
interested  in  finding  out  ho^  jcv  Begin  to  develop  such 
prc^grams  and  what  options  and  progra'rp,s  arc  possible  and 
feasible.  Thc^sourccbooKj  can  \ilso  assist  adminis^trators  who 
currently  have  progrjims  for  elders  and  who  arc  intercste^H^ 
m^t^xpancling  into  othler  areas  of 'prograni  conlcjil  or  who  - 
are  concerned  with  making  more  cffcAiV'c'usc  of  existing 
-^Tcsourcej*  'ftr  obtaining  further  resources. 
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MVELOPER/AUTHOR:    '  ^ 

MiHicliiiftetts  Aipociation  of  Older  Americans,  Inc. 
110  A-iiiifton  St 
Bofton,  Man,  02106 

liflitn  L  Glickimn  ' 
Benjamfai  S.  Henty  A 
L  ifa  OoUenberg  \ 

JlvJl^^ILITY 

'  Omnmnlty  CoXUfgn  Respond  to  Elders:  A  S^iircibook  for 
hvgmm/De^^hpmeni  will  be  available  in  mmmer  1975 


The  Superintendent  of  Documents 

•  U.S.  Goveramisat  Printing  Office  ^ 
Washington.  D.C.  20402 
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COMPETENCY  BASED  EDUCAriONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Summary  of  status  oj  developments  in 
competency-based  programs 


This  paper  will  assess  the  status  of  develophicnts  concerning  competenc>>based  programs 
in  higher  education-  Some  cvaJuations  of  the  number  and  types  of  programs  willi)e  included. 
Information  concerning  success  of  programs,  acce|)(ance  by  faculty  and  students,  and 
potential  for  continued  development  will  be  summarized. 


Sl'BJKCT  ARKA(S) 

This  rc\ie\\  will  co\er  deveU»pments  m  ^ompetenev -based 
programs  in  higher  eJue.aion.  including  evalu»iUons,  success 
of  programs,  acceptance  of  pfogranis.  and  their  continued 
potential  for  development 


IM  ENDED  I'SERS  AND  BENEFJCIARIES 

I  he  intended  audience  of  this  report  includes  faculty 
members  and  academic  administrators  in  all  disciplines. 
Researchers  and  planners  considering  the  implementatum" of 
a  conipetcncv  bastd  program  will  also  tind  it  usefuL 


C()AL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  review  is  to  present  a  concise  report  of 
the  developments  in  competencv  based  education,  to 
evaluate  competencN'  based  education,  and  to  outhne  its 
future 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ■  ,  ^ 

ERIC  Ciearinf  house  dn  Hq^er  Educalioit 
One  Dupmil  Citcle  NW.,  Suite  630 
.  Wuhini  ^,  aC  20036 

.  ^  •  ;  !    .V^.         V  :  -  - 

Ainericm  Amocsi^ 

One  DiqKMil  Ckrcie  MW.,  Suite  780  ' 
pa^  A.  Triv^  Asthor 

tiShSLhMxLm  . 

Compettmy-Bmd  Educatittrnd  Pmgtmut  6t  .Migltett " 
EJbtctttion  ^  be  iVaifaible  {root  the  <tevdef«t.  CcM*  if^ 
.undetermined  ait  thii  tii|ie.       .        ./  . 

American  Aiaociatiotf  for  fiig^r  Edttcatioo 

One  Dupont  Circlte  NW.,  Suit's  780  * 
-Washington,  D.Ct  20036  ' 
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COMPUTERIZED  DATA  SOURCES  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


A  summan'  of  available  data  sources,  ilejhutions, 
and  metluhh  of  aecess        ^  ^ 


Today,  with  the  devclopniQnt  of  corgpulcrized  data  banks,  there  is  an  increased  quantity 
of  stored  information  relevant  ,to  problems  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  original  study  for 
which  the  data  were  developed.  The  format  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  specific  data  sources, 
to  describe'ahe  contents  of  these  data,  and  to  identify  a  contact 'that  may  be  used  to  find 
out  more  about  the  use  of  these  data.  The  sources  are  divided  into  the  following  areas: 
General  survey  data,  financing  data,  and  nonstatistical  data.  A  2()-item  bibliography  is 
included.        "  n  »  \    ^  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  4»'page  pamphlet  indicates  data  sources,  describes 
the  contents  of  tht  data,  and  identifies  a  contact  that*ma> 
be  used  to  fiiul  out  more  about  the  use  of  these  data. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  , 

Practitioners  and  rescafthers  in  higher  education  who  are 
interested  in  the  availabilit)  of  major  data  bases  will  profit 
from  this  pamphlet. 

G()AL(S)  hR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  [3aper  are  to  indic;ite  data  bases  ^ 
and  to  describe  data  content 


devel6per/author: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Higher  Edutalion 
One  DuppQt  Circle  NW.,  Suite  630^ 
Washington,  b.C.  20036 


American  Association  for  Higher  Education 
One  Dupbnt  Circk  NW.,  Suite  780 
W;ashington,  D.C.  20036  • 

,   Jonathan  D.  Fife  / 

AVAILABtLITY 

Order  No.  ED  101  745,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.58 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190  '  ' 
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Copies  are  also  available  for  $0.40  from  the  developer: 
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A  CONCEPTUAL  REVIEW  OF  E  XPE  R  IME  MTIAL 
LEARNING  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


A  critwal  rcvkw  of  the  amcepuial  literature 
im  experiment  nil  learnui^'  j 


I'fiis  paper  will  develop  a  eoneeptual  statement  on  the  relaticMiship  of  experiential  . 
learning  to  aeacleniie  programs  of  higher  edueation.  It  will  provide  a  eritie^l  review  of  the" 
eoneeptual  htorature  available  on  experiennal  Iv^arning  (including  internships,  field  work,  and 
service-learning),  and  develop  a  broadl>  ilefincd  conceptual  statement  on  experiential 
learning,  I'he  focus  of  the  paper  will  be  on  undergraduate  education.  Various  types  of 
programs  will  be  identified  and  classified  according  to  the  scheme  developed.  The  current 
statits  and  potential  direction  of  each  of  these  programs  will  be  assessed.  Finally,  implicati 
for  experiential  learning  in  the  future  of  higher  education  will  be  outli;icd. 


itions 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  monograph  will  cover  experiential  learning  and  its 
nian\  facets  (mtemships.  field  work,  and  ser\ ice-learning) 
Various  tvpes  of  programs  will  be  identified  and  the?, 
current  status  and  direction  of  each  will  be  assessed. 
Implications  of  expcrien'lial  learning  for  the  future  will  be^ 
outlined, 

IMENDKD  USERS  AM)  BKNEFICIARJKS 

Policv makers;  researchers,  teachers,  and  students  / 
interested  in  experienttal  learning  will  benefit  bj  reading  > 
this  monogriiplu  '  . 

(;0.4U.S)  OR  I>I  RI»()SE(S)  t 

T4ie^ goals  of  this  in^nogniph  <ire  ( I )  To  present  a  review 
oV  the  present  experiential  learning  programs.  (2)  to' 
anal\/e  these  programs."  ( 3 )  and  to  discuss  njiplications  for 
the  future  " 
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RD170  022 


A  bibliography  ofh'RlC  materials  on  various 
aspects  of  black  institutions 


*  .  This  annotated  bibliography  co\ers  documents, ?nd  journal  articles  dating  frotn  1969  that, 
have  been  announced  in  the  ERIC  system.  The  reports  are  organized  into  11  categories:  (1) 
-General  Discussions  on  Black  Colleges  and  Students/^  (2)  "Federal  Support  to  Black 
Colleges."  (3J  -'Admissions,  Recruitment,  and  Student  Financial  Aid,"  (4)<"Administrative^  . 
Planning  and  Management/\ (5)  '^Curriculum  Development,  Planning,  and  Innovative 
Instruction,"  (6)  "Faculty  Issues,"  (7)  "Interinstitutional  Cooperative  Programs,"  (8) 
•Mnslitutional  Research,"  (9)  *'College-Community  Relationships,"  (10)  "Student  Services: 
Counseling/Guidance,  and  -Placement,"  arfd  ( 1 1 )  "Libraries."  For^each  document,  the  author 


gives  the  ERIC*  classification  number,  author,  title, 
abstract.  Journal  articles  are  selectively  annotated; 


publication  date,  number  of  pages,  and  an 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ^ 

Various  aspects, of  black  institutions  , including  Federal  . 
support,  admissions  and  recruitnient,  planning  and 
management,  and  curriculum 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  * 

The  product  wa,,  developed  with  the  membership  of  the 
Consortium  of  Southern  Teacher  Educators  in  mind  and  is 


also  intended  for  nonr^iember  institutional  personnel  in 
historically  black  institutions.  * 

GOAL(S)  OR  P(bRPOSE(S) 

This  bibljography  references  ERIC  materials  in  order  to 
stimulate  utilization  of  the  literature  for  experimentation 
and  program  improvement.^    '  ,  . 
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FACUL  I  Y  WORKL  OAO    FACTS  MYTHS 
AMD  (.UMMLNTAHY 


A  description  ofthcstitre  of  (heart  of  faculty 
wvrkload  meusures 


This  monograph  examines  methods  by  which  faculty  workload  studies  can  be  performed. 
It  mcludes  definitions  and  discussions  of  activities  used  in  workload  assessment,  such  as 
mstructional  time,  institutional  and  public  service,  persojial  activities,  and  Research, 
schrjiarship,  and  creative  endeavors.  The  author  concludes  that  there  is  a  paucity  of 
empiricaf^data  about  faculty  workloads  and  too  much  acceptance  of  commonplace 
assumptions  that  do  not  stand  up  to  critical  exanjinations.  The  author  believes  that  faculty 
workload  formulas  will  vary  among  institutions  and  that  individual  institutions  should  develop 
their  own.  faculty  workload  questionnaires. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S')  ^ 

This  69-page  monograph  covers  the  concept  oC  faculty 
workload,  the  measurement  of  faculty  wor{:lo«d,  workload 
categories,  methotlcyogies  and  ^procedural  problems,  factors 
that  may  influence  teaching  load,  computing  total  faculty 
workload,  and  distribution  of  faculty  worktime.    -  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEPiciA^lts 

,  This  paper  is  directed  to  all  persons  who  are'  concerned 
with  productivity,  accountability,  and  collective  bargaining. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  ^ 

In  addition  to  synthesizing  the  relevafri  literaUi/e  on 
faculty  workloads,  Jhe  intent  of  this  report  is  to,  increase 
the  readers'  awareness  Of  the  alternatives  in  measuring' 
faculty  productivit). 
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HI(;fUH  M)U(ATK)N  AND  T  Hf  STfADY 


RQ 170  1)24 


An  examination  of  the  response  ofpostsccondary 
educ'ational  institutions  to  declining  enrollments 


This  paper  examines  the  no-growth  phenomenon  in  higher  education.  A  framework  is 
presented  for  ^viewing  what  is  occurring  in  higher  education  as  it  seeks  to  resume  a  dynamic 
state'  of  growth.  Borrowing  {rom  Schumpter's  five  categories  of  innovations  by  which 
business  firms  seek  to  gain  a  competitive  edge  over  their  rivals,  an  analytical  frajnework  is 
developed,  and  the  current  activities  of  higher  education  institutions- and  agencies  vis-a-vis 
no-growth  activities  are  examined.  The  authors  conclude  that  higher  education  is  attempting 
new  products,  new  methods  of  production,  new  markets,  and  new  productive  factors,  and  is 
reorganizing  and  restructuring  the  enterprise. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  65  page  monograph  defines  **no  growth",  m  higher 
education,  discusses  enrollment  in  relatron  to  no-growth  as 
wcIIms  American  higher  education  in  a  period,  of 
readjustment  to  no-gro^th  It  includes  a  discussion  of 
openmg  new  student  markets  and  new  products^  employing 
new  sources  of  supply  or  production  factors,  and 
developing,  reorgani/i.ig,  and  restructuring  higher  / 
education.  / 

INTENDED  I'SERS  AND'  BENEFICIARIES 

Lvcryc3ne  who  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
higher  edycatiort  in  the  forthcoming  years  should  find  this 
paper  of  mteresJE.  In  particular,  those  institutions  that  are 
already  in.  a  declining  or  no-growth  situation  will  find  this, 
paper  of  special  interest. 


^GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSElS) 

The  general  conceptual  framework  developed  in  this 
monograph  should  aid  those  institutions  now  experiencing 
the  no-growth  phenoniepon  to  plan  effectiveh  for  their  ^ 
future  f 


6IUC  t^m^bil^mm  on  W0m  Educatioii 
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INFOMMATIOM  OMTFRS  I  f\J  HKUlFf^ 
tDUCATlOM 


An  overview  of  resource  centers  which  exchange 
noncomputerized  data  concenung  postsecondary 
education 


Across  the  country  there  exist  invaluable  resources  to  all  tjiose  who  are  involved  with 
administering,  or  planning  for,  ir^tutions.of  higher  educatjon.  These  resources  include  the 
\}  variety  of  clearinghouses  and  infoYmation  centers  that  have  been  establishecj  to  collect  and 
disseminate  the  most  jecent  data  concerning  specific  higher  educatipn  problem  areas.  These 
centers  can  help  an  institution  maximize  its  resources  and  its  staff  productivity  by  keeping 
the  institution  informed  about  the  current  developments  ancy^xperiences  of  other  institutions. 
The  paper  highlights  some  of  the  various  resource  centers  th?it  are  involved  in  the  exchange 
of 'noncomputerized  data,  concerning  higher  education.  These  centers  are  involved  in- the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  papers,  exchange  of  ideas,  and  identification  of 
knowledgeable  people  who  can  #ud  institutions  in  finding  solutwns  to.  some  of  their  problems. 


SUBJECT  ARE:A(S) 

This  paper  will  highlight  some. of  the  various  resource 
'centers  that  ^ire  involved  in  the  exchange  of 
noncomputerized  data  concerned  with  higher  x^ducation. 

INTENDED. USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

All  administrators  and  msearchers  who  are  involved  with 
administering  or  plannin^or  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  the  intended  users. 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  the  various 
resource  centers  that  are  involved  in  the  exchange  of 
noncomputerized  data  concerned  with  higher  education. 


JDEVELOPER/AUTHOS:.  ^ 

ERIC  Clearinfhouse  oii  Hi|^r  Editcaticii 
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Recent  develoimtents,  prospects,  and  potential 
problems  of  ex  tend!  ni^  Iiii>;Iier  education  beyond 
the  traditional  student  age^roup  fevcl 


One  of  the  major  current  themes  in  higher  education  is  the  extension  of  opportunufes 
beyond  ^'college  age,"  lAetimc  learning  is  consistent  with  the  goal  of  widening  access  ancr 
also  is  relevant  to  the  problems  of*ulcclining  enrollment.  This  "review  considers  recent 
developments  and  prospects,  as  well  ^s  potential  problem' areas  in  the  future.  It  will  be  broad 
in  scope  and  will  examine  a  variety  of  issues,  including  shifts  in  the  types  of  programs 
offered,  concerns  for  academic  standards,  and  financing.  ^  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  review  will  j;or\sidcr  recen^  developments  in  lifetime 
learning,  as  well  as  future  problem  areas  in  this  field  .It 
will  examine* a  variety  of  issues,  including  shifts  in  types  of 
programs  offered^  concerns  foi^cademic  standards,  and 
financing! 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Folicvmakers  concerned  with  lifetime  learning, 
jcsearchers,  teachers,  and  students  of  higher  education  will 
find  this  review  of  interest. 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURPOSElSi 

.>  »  .  ^ 

The  goal  of  this  review  will  be  to  present ^a  concise 
^review  of  the  recent  developments  ni  lifetime  learning  and 
consider  some  problems  for  lifetime  learning  programs  in 
the  future. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC<iearta|bouie  on;Higher  Education 
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THE"  PFRSONAL  l/F  13  ^  YSTFM^IF 
INS  I  MIK  1  ION    AN  E  1)IJ(  A  I  lONAl 
AL  rtHNAllVL 


A  dotaik'd'numograph  tracing  the  history  of  the 
persojialized  system  ofiiistruetioii 


0\er  the  past  dticvade,  momentum  has  been  gathering  forthe  development  and 
application  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to 'the  instructional  process  that  emphasize  mastery 
and  self-pacing  by  the  student.  Included  in  this  report  are  approaches  to  this  problem,  such 
as  programed  instruction,  computer-aided  instruction,  and  indivWually  prescribed  instruction. 
This  review  Considers  one  such  approach  that  is  being  used  more  and  more  widely  in  higher 
education,  the  Perst)nali2ed  System  of  Instruction'^CPSI),  Jhe  T^aper  describes  the  brief  histc^ry 
of  PSI  and  its*basic  conceptual  ingredients  and  provides  an  indepth  look  at  a  typical  PSI     •  ' 
classroom.  It  also  revii{>v}i  research, that  C(Viiparcs  PSI  to  more  traditional  forms  of 
instruction,  identifies  information  programs<and  knowledgeable  individuals,  and  speculates  on 
the  future  of  PSL.  '  -  .  •         •  • 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
»        .  n. 

This  5()-page  nionc^graph  describes,  the  history  x)f  the 
Personalized  System  of  Instruction  (PSl),  its  basic 
conceptual  ingredients,  and  a  PSI  classroom.  Review 
research  comparing  PSI  to  traditional  instruction  - is 
presented,  along  with  information  programs  and  speculatioh 
M)n  thb  future  of  PSI.         ^  '  • 

INTENDED  UySERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  monograph  is  for  faculty  and  students  whcr  are  not 
currently  involved' with  or  knowledgeable  about  ' 
individualized  instruction,  as  wel[  as  administrators  wl^o  arc 
concerned  about  the  economies  of  inclividualized 
*  instruction.  »  * 

G0AL(S)K)R  PURPPSE{S) 

Jthe  purpose  of' the  monograph  i§  to  encourage  wider  use 
of  this  approach  to  instruction  and  to  contribute  to 
information  exchange  about  PSI  among  current  researchers 
in  this  area. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
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STATF  All)  ]■()  PRIVATF  h^t(U^^R 
EiULJCATION,  RF  PORT  NO  \ 


.  1  summary  of  imriYo^cd  Ici^isladon  for  Stale 
support  i\t  uhlefk*Hilcnt  pos(scc(mdat*y 
insiiti!ti(>hs  ' 


\ 


Recent  public  interest  in  the  unique  financial  problems  of  private,  higher 'education  has 
resulted  in  proposals  and  logisKitioii  for  State  suppoft  of  independent  instlriitions,  Altliough 
public  assistance  alleviates  the  orivate' colleges'  financial  problems,  it  also  obligates  them  to 
increase  State  supervision  of  their  activities.  Several  State  boards  and  indeperi'dent  associiltions 
believe  the  private  sector's  problems  warrant  special  concern  and  action.  Refiecting  this  view, 
the  reports  and  position  papers  listed  in  tHis  l(^i6liography  generally  agree  on  thei  necessity  for 
StiUe  funding  of  private  higher  education!  They  iitfirm  the  importancC^of-miftniainrng  an 
independent  sector  and  of  a  St:\te\s  special  responsibility  for  all  higher  education  mstitutk^is 
within  its  borders.  These  convictions  are  supported  by  proposals  for  both  student  and 
institutionaf  assistance.  Beyond  funding;Mhere  remains  the  question  of  the  long-range  impact 
these  proposals  will  have,  if  implemented,  on  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  private 
institution. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 

The  State*s  interest  in  private  higher  education,  methods  ' 
of  aid,  ant^  problems  created  by  the  Stiite-private  college 
relationship  are  examined  and  analyzed  in  this  43'page 
report.  An  annota^tfd  bibliography  is  included. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BE^'EFICIARIES         /  ' 

This  report  was  designed  to  be  used^by  administrators  in 
the  field  ,of  fimincing  in  higher  education. 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

This  monograph  is  designed  as  a  summary  of  the 
literature  on  the  private  college  and  (he  Statt  to  help 
policymakers  and  decisionmakers  at  all  levels  gam 
perspective  on  the  issues.  It  is  a  literature  review  for  • 
researchers  anilji  texlbooksfor  students  of  higher 
education.  '  .    '  , 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ,  • 

The  annotated  bibliography  provides  users  with  valuable 
data  on  financing  private  higher  education.  The  material 
wilL  beSiseful  ui  preparing  new  institutional  assistance 
provisions  and  Tcgislatioif^  /  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

A  note  was  received  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
luiucation.  and  Welfare  stating  that  this  monograph  will  be 
used  as  a  foundation  to  develop  hew  institutional  assistance* 
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STRATFC^US  FOR  IMP(U)VH\JG 

I  t  ACHIiJCi    RtPOF'  T  NL)  H 


Tvchm\ms  to  improve  ami  reform  college 
ufstnu'tion       •  ^ 


I  his  report  cotiSKlers  a  variety  of  ways  to  improve  or  reforhi  college  instruction.  Th\j 
methods  discussed,  vary  from  those  that  would  attempt  tcv  change  what  the  teacher  does- to 
those  that  would  change  priniarily  what  the  student  does.  The  particular  way  chosen 'to 
improve  instruction  deAends  npon  the  underlying  philosophy  of  evocation.  At  one  extreme, 
there  are  those  who  believe  'thatnhe  teaCher\s  role  is  to  help  pass  on  a  body'of  knowledge 
to  students.  While  students* are  expe^cted  to^put  forth  effort,  jiiuch  responsibility  for  what 
studenisMearn  rests  gei?e[ally'  with  the  teacher.  Improving  teacljing  o9(cn  means  finding  ways 
to  improve  such  things  as  the  organization  of  thg^ourse  and^lhe  teacher^l  classfoom  » 
performance.  At  the  other  extreme,  the r<^  are  tho.sc  who  believe  Vhat  the 'responsibilityvfor  ' 
learning  rests  with  the  .student  and  that  the  teacher  functions  as  a  manager  or»facilitatoK  of 
learning  who  directs  and  motivates  stucJents  when  necessary.  Improvement  of  this  lalt-er 
in'stancp  means  helping  the  teacher  to  both 'dcvXjIop  and  implement  whatever  technrquc^f' will 
cause  students  to  learn  more.  In  sum,  the  strategies  for  ininroving  college  teaching  presented 
in  this  ceport,  likc^lhe  various  roles  for  the  ^eachec,  cover  a  wide  spectrum. 


r: 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)* 

This  56-pagc  report  consists  of  ^>n  over«0w  and  a 
leaching  an'd  learning  model;  discusses  research  implications 
for  teaching  and  learning;  and  considers  self-analysis  and 
teaching  improvement,  the  impacj  of  student  ratings  on 
teaching  imfirovcmcnt,  the''institulional  programs  for 
teaching  improyemeni^  and  lechnol9gical  impact  of 
teaching  improvement.  The  report  also  includes  an 
extensive  ^jibliography.  ** 
<  ^'  . 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIEJ) 

The  report  was  mean<  to  be  used  by  practitioners  in  the 
field  of.tcrching,  researchers^  and  all  those  who  evaluate 
teachers  and  teaching;  e/g.,  department  chairpersons^  deans, 
and  administrators. 

COAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

This  report  was  designed  to  present  ihe  groundwork  on 
the  issue  of  improving  Tnstruction,  As  such»  it  iliay  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  implementing  teacher  improvement  programs. 

PATTERNS  OF  U§E      /  ^ 

The  report  Is'to  be  read  by  adn^inistrators»  teachers, 
teacher  evaluator^»  and  students  in\|iigher  education  as  an 
aid  in  implementing  instructional  improvement  .programs^ 
ejih(fr  formal  or  informal. 
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liisttmcal  hackiiroiuui  hcncjlis.  and  aitihsms 
ol\tc)inrs  iihtamcil  i*yer  a  slumcr  than  usual 


( 

This  monograph  examines  the  many  asp.:cts  of  time-shortened^Oegree  programs,  using 
hoth-4i  critical  and  analytical  framework.  It  is  shown  that  the  3-year  baqcalaureate  programs 
are  not  a  recent  idea  and  that  the  use  of  the  idc/'depends  largely  on  a  sv:illingness  not  to 
view  the  4-year  degree  as*  something  sacrosanct.  X>'bi!e  there  are  some  dangers  inherent  m 
time-shortened  decrees,  "Which  are  presented;  t^author  believes  that  the  issue  of  time- 
shortened  degrees  is  only  one  part  of  the  lar&r  concern  \ibout  the  directi'-.n  contemporary 
education  should  take  and  that  now  ideas  alAiut  aceomniodating  the  perceived  needs  of 
secondary^Kool  st\ideirts  and  the  adult  learner  will  have  an  impact  in  this  area.  ^ 


\SUBJECT  ARKA(S)  ^ 

lliis.82-p.igc  monograph  prosidcsM  liisiqncal 
hiickground,  JUic  benefits  iiiid  the  enticisnrof  time- 
sliortened  deuces,  inchidiiig  iipproi^hes  to  time  shortening 
and  an  muilysis  of  the  ;ipproaches. 

*  INTKNDEI)  ISKRS  AM)  BkNKFICI/>RIKS  ^  , 

Iliose  institutions  and  uidividu.ils  who  are  coneerned 
about  reaehuig  students  and  who  wish  to  niiike  their 
eurrieuhims  mon-  aeeessible  would  Imd  this  monograph  of 
interest 

GOAI.iS)  OR  PI  RF()SK(S) 

Thv  purposes  of  this,  monograph  are  to  de\elop  new 
piograms  which  can  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  the 
older  programs  ami  to  ser\e  as  a  l^ase  fur  further  research 
in  this  inno% alive  field 
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/y/>c/  V/  ihiu>l\wi  u\c\  and  Moals  iffinivm\hip 


I  Ins  piiper  IVkuscs  on  ilic  ohjociivos  of  internship  programs,  role  allocai  on,  ami  issues 
oiul  problems  associated  with  tliis  form  of  experiential  eiiueation.  Goals  and  ohjccth"es  of 
internship  training  are  reviewed  in  relation  to  the  student  as  primary  b^Miefieiary.  the 
uni\ersit\  interest  in  internship  programs,  and  benefits  to  the  host  ageney.  Role  alloeation 
coneerns.  the  \\stem  of  unisersity  values  and  incentives,  faculty  role,  student  role,  and'  the 
host  agency  are  also  discussed.  Additional  issues  diseusied  include  who  should  participate, 
where  students  should  intern,  compensation' practices,  and  c\aluating  intern  performance.  A 
•M)  ilcm  bibliography  is  included 


SrBJ!%CT  ARKA(S) 

This  44-page  report  incliKles  objectives  and  goals  of 
internship  programs,  role  alK)cation,  faculty*  role,  student 
role,  and  host  agency  role  / 


INTENDF.I)  USKRS  AND  HKNKFICIARIICS/ 

This  monograph  is  primarily  for  faculty  members  and 
adn)inistrators  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  well*  as 
internship  directors  in  noneducational  institutions. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE/' 
SOCIAL  EDUCATION 


Tlie  nature  of  society  and  tlieil»ocia!  studies  curriculum 

*  Public  school  corriculunjs  grow  out  of  the -peculiar  nature  of  the. 
society  in  which  the  schools  exist.  Uie  schools  and  curriculums  in 
( iiina,  Chile,  Russia,  and  America  are  retleclions*  of  the  larger* 
society  in  each  nation.  I  be  values  of  the  nation/slate  manifest 
iheniselves  in  as  public  schools  in  cursiciHiiins,  in  instructional 
beha^or.  in  organi/ation;H  patterns,  in  ways  ot\reating  students  artd 
subject  mailer. 

In  sbcieties  where  there  is  widespread  agreement  on  core  vahies. 
or  111  authoritarian  societies,  those  responsible  for  planning  and 
developing  curricuhtms  have  a  relatively  easy  task,  in  such  nations, 
guidelines  and  directives  emanating  from  the  national  government, 
are  both  prescripiivc  and  pioscnptive.  Little  is  left  in  doiibt.  little  in 
the  way  of  clmice  is  allowed. 

The  curriculum  planners  lace  I'ormidable  tasks,  however,  if  a 
sociei)  is  pluralistic  in  its  values  and  comnuiments,  and  operates 
wiiniM  a  democratic  tramework  calling  for  citkcn 'participation  in 
decisionmaking  at  inan\  government  Icveis,  In  short,  educators  m 
democratic  societies  are  confronteil  with  an  array  of  dilenfTiias  in 
dci^iding  on  dear^  criteria  or  rationales  for  public  school  LUiriculums. 
Tills  Is  especialK  true  tor  those  educators  responsible  tor  curricu- 
lums in  social  science  and  social  educaMon. 

A  rationale  t\)r  socfal  studies  education  should  conlront  the 
-dittlcult  issues  which  emerge  iVom  the  \ allies  ot  4  democratic 
society.  Some  ol  these  issues  are: 

•  Nationalism  versus  Internationalism 

•  lifdividualism  versus  braternalism 

•  llum\n  Dignity  versus  Oppression 

I  lumanism  \ersus  Materialism  ,  ^ 

•  Religion  versus  Secularism 
'    •  War  versus  Peace 

•  I-nergy  and  the  hnvvuiment  /ersus  Ciuispicuous 
Consumption  / 

•  Developed  Nations  versus  De^.eloping  Nations 

•  Altluence  versus  Pneri) 

S(»cial  >tiidies  ration.iles  should  also  provide  dehnitiuns  o!  (positions 
on)  such  value  c<uicepls  as  ilemocracy.  freedom,  equahty.  and  ^<)cial 
order,  -  « 

Social  studies  and  social  science  education 

A\*one  uniild  expect,  social  studies  educators  dilter  as  to  the 
rationales  ihoy  advotaio  and  delend.  One  dimension  of  disaiireemcnt 


I)r  John  IX  lhht\  i\  an  AssonatK 

fhi  Sihool  ot  LhuiHion  di  On 

I  niiitsiti  ^ij  Ctfli'tiido, 

HouliU  r^  (  ffloradn 

J 

in  rationales  concerns  the  issue  of  social  siiulivs  education  versus 
social  science  education  Wesley  aiid^Wronski  Assert  tlia<  **in  contrast 
with  the  social  science^:,  the  social  studies  ^re  designed  primarily  for 
instructional  .purposes.  They  are  thosa  portioiys  or  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences^  lliat  have  been  selc^cted  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
school  or^in  other  instructional  situations.**  This  point  of  view  sees 
the  social  s.iudic^  as  primarily  an  organi/.ing  c<^ncepi  for  including  or* 
excluding  certain  knowledge  from  certain  academic  disciplines.  It 
beconies  crucial,  therefore,  which  disciplines  (or  aspects  of  disci- 
plines) ari?  viewed  as  contributing  to  social  studies  curriculum  'Ttiat 
is.'Which  disciplines  or  subjects  comprise  the  social  sciences,  Shoyld 
the  social .  studies  educator  draw  content  and  processes  t>om 
economics  lor  use  in  the  social  studies  curriculum?  from  history? 
phiU)sopIiy  and  theology?  psychology  and  social  psychology?  both 
physical  and  cultural  anthropology? 

M'  ong  views  tlie  '^ociapsttidies  as  simplified  versions  or  portions  of 
the  social'sciences, 'one  assumes  that  social  studies,  as  a  ternu  is 
plural  in  naTure,  a  collection^  of  related  pieces  *The  social  studies 
are  . , 

ci^  sti 
ar  m^ii 

is  KCcondarily  ilependent  on  knowledge  from  i\\0  social  sciences. 
ShAver  states  that  a  detuiition  of  social  studies  (fducation  "should 
b/gin  with  clear  recognition  that  sopial  studies  educati^)n  is  general 
eilucation.  (Social  studies  education  is|  thai  part  of  the  schooPs 
gCTieral  education  program  which  is 'Concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  citizens  lor  participation  in  a  democratic  society," 

Content  and  process  in  ,social  studies  education 

Another  dimension  which  yields  differences  in  socMnI  studies 
rationales  is  that  of  content  versus  process.  .Some  educators  claim 
that  the 'significant  content  in  soJal  stiivlies  courses  should  be  those 
valid  generalizations  and  advanced  organizers  (concepts)  which 
provide  useful  explanations  (and  predictions)  of  human  social 
i)elKivior.  Others  argue  that,  given  a  knowledge  explosion  and 
information  overloail,  the  most  usefuPknowledge  is  that  of  processes 
or  wa>s  of  knowing;  The  advocates  of  content  stress  hijdi-ftiileage 
concepts  and  generalizations,  while  proponents  of  process  stress 
i  learning  to  learn  and  to  think.  The  former  l\>ciises  nn  the  known,  the 
latter  i)n  knowing. 


Other  soci^  studies  educators  consider  this  broad  ciirricular  field 
to  be  singular  m^nature,  a  sepiug^le  discipline  in  itself  even  though  it 


Three  traditions  in  social  studies  education 


Over  the  years,  there  have  been  at  least  three  traditions  with 
icspect  to  ratiijnales  loi  social  studies  education.  (This  drstussion  of 
three  traditions  ilraws  on  an  article  by  James  L,  Barth  and  S.  Sanuiel 
Shermis.  "Delining  the  Social  Studies,  an  l.xploration  of  Three 
lradii!f»ns."  So(  ial  I  dm  at  ion.  vol.  XXXlV.  No.     fwn,  1^)70).) 
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SOCIAL  SCIRNCIv; 
SOCIAL  r-DUCATION 


lliCsc  tliioc  iradiHiui^  or  sJiiutls  ul  tlioiulH^'aic  (I)Sv»^.uiI  studies 
as  ciiiAMiship  iKiiiMiUNsunj  {ai  trvinMuissU)!!  ot  tlu  itiltuuil  Iiculaiic). 
*  (2l  NOcul  suijics  as  M>cial  scioiKo  (oi  knuwin^  culKCpls*  ijcneiarf/a- 
tuniN  aiul  innJcs  o!  iiuiuus  Irum  the  spcclaiin  ul  tlio  sucmI 
NcieiicOs).  aiul  r>)  social  s(iuhcs»as  reflective  iiuiuuv  ioi  knowing 
how  (o  think,  (eurn.  and  ileckle).  1  ach -tradition  views  dilTeieniK 
qucsiums  411"  puiptise*  content,  and  method.  I  uithcu  iniplititK  or 
exphciilv .  rhe\  diftei  jji  their  conceptions  of  society  and  tlemocrac\ . 
in  (lie  Icaininii  theories  the\  accept-oi  leiect.  and  in  the  norniati\e 
MOWS  ihe\  hoKi  tif  the  nature  *)l,nuin  and,  in  particulai.  ol  children 
and  <ido|cscentN. 

What  the  ihiee  tudiiions  do  have  in  coinnion  a«c^  *\i  set  of  ijtnils 
which  de^sciih^*  bow  the  content  ol  citi/eiiship  educati^Mi  is  40  he* 
Nclv\!cd.  oigani/jd.  and  LiuJii*\iinl  *\i  c/uitcptioti  ofciti/cn^lup  " 
S' '» /i//  \fUiIi(S  j\  (tlt:i.nshlp  tfanstntssii^n.  Ihu  position  has  the 
wciJihl  i»l  tiadilioa  hcliiud  it  Its  content  Jusun  hum  the  cultural 
lictUaue  as  selected  h\  the  consensus  nh  nit)  ai^d  Ijased  on 
piowulnm  interpiclatioiis  and  \alucs  which  Iu\e  stov/d  the  leM  ot 
tui.e  \s  oHc  miulit  e\pcct.  histojv  (as  maiufcsjed  ui  the  untiiiLis  ol 
the  "viteat"  consensus  hisloiiaiis)  is  the  coie  .ic^deinic  ihbciphne  to 
tlus  lalumale  l.raditioiul  values  (as  distmumslu'd  from  emerticnt 
^  value  . i  are  the  hascs  loi  dctctmimui:  dcsuahic  student  (i.e..  citi/cu) 
Tu'liavior.  When  national  mJ  lo^al  coimuunuv  vahies  conllict.  this 
scl/»oJ  ot'  thought  Uiiuld  piobaMv  ^icsolvc  the  conlroiuation  ,hv 
assciting  that  the  loca!  cminumtv  wilucs  aie  the  picMcncd  intcipic 
tatious  .ind  nianitesiatUMis  ot.  national  values. 

Cili/eiiship  IS  t'»iicCiveJ  as'loufi irmjtv  U\  local*national  iiouiis 
and  ohiiiiation  tii  preserve  .pul  co»^<jrvc.  to  ube\  aiul  accept 
"hisioMc:;!  Iitipcratjve^j^*  md'i\i  Oehave  *'responsihl\  at  all  times. 
Ilk'  knowledge  needed  In  the  cl'lcctivc  citi/di  u  that  wLid.  leads  to 
Io\.ilt\  to  the  Nation,  to  patnotiv  lei\oi,  and  to  support  ol  >oi.ielal 
^  uisttlutions.  Siich  .kmnv ledge  uiu^t  he  peieuniaL  v^ij^datod  its 
.suivival  oVc*j  the  ccntunes,  and.  Ilieu'lote*  liuul>  established  111  ihe 
lulk  wisdom. 

I  dncatoiN  aiivycatiiit:  this  pt^sition  vvonhrmosi  probal>l>  suggest 
thai  cUedive  teadiiUj.  lUcthnd^  arc  lustoiical  iiaiulive  and  expuNi- 
tiou.  ileVciiplion^ul  ptcsciil  Ih  past  ti<-picwiil  sndal  coijdiUons  (with 
V ii'phasis  on  cohtmuitv ).  .md.poi >u.uive  appctiU  u*  ^t^ldcnts  to  adupi 
traditional  values. 

S.HtM  stuJuSits  sium/  suitUL  Ihe  TocUn  ihu  ti  adit  ion  is 
the  \pectrum  *'I  the  stMal  science  disciplines  (usuallv  indudim: 
lustt'ivl,  which  Lave  ciiiciged  ,^incc  the  tuin  the  cCiHuiv  as.a 
Viable  academic  giunpiu^  "'fitlmg*'  somewhere  **belween**  the 
sci«.iices  and  huuiaiiitUN  rheie  is  lui  cHli^cn^u^a^  tu  which  academic 
diN..lpIines  diould  he  mduvled  ih  the  social  scieii^^es "^Manv  Insloiians 
led  that  ihcir  discipline  because  ot  its  lack  a  ^peclah/ed  jaigMH 
and  thvMMetttal  stiultme  anil  bccauH'  ol  its  comprehensiveness. 
mlcguUng  naluic*  and  philosophical  bcut"  h  iu'>ie  aptMopiiatelv 
v.il«  goii/c<l  a>  a  humaiutv .  \lan\  plivsual  anthiopologists  and. 
phvsical  goographeis,  because  !1kii  disciplines  leK  ^oheavilv  on  the 
thc«*i\  and  melliiKlul.teies  ^1  the  physical  science^,  led  that  then 
/disciplines  hould  be  cnusidcieJ  sciences  latlai  than  s"cial  science. 

What  then  is  a  social  science'  A  Inroad  detimtioti  is  thai  a  social 
svjeii<e*  IS  an  academic,  dist^jphne  wludt  ^\ stcmatkallv  studies 
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beiiavioi,  phenomena,  and  events  which  occur  in  human  sucial 
eiivnonments.  Stich  a  detimtion  is  broad  enough  to'  nichide  tiic 
"  lollovving  d'iscitilines  as  social  sciences, 

•  AnthiopologN  (both  .social  or  cultmal  anthropologv  and 
physical  anthropologv )   '  ^  ^ 

•  I  conomies  ^  *      - '  ' 

•  deograpln  (both  cultural  aiKfphysical) 

•  History 

'•  Law  ' 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psvchology 

•  Social  Psychology  -  '  .^v  ' 
•'Soci(»log\ 

Ol  couise,  tiepeiidmg  on  one's  pV'ierciKcs  or  biases,  such  discipHncs 
as  philosophv .  theolpgv.  and  cjberiielics  might  he  added  to  the 
above  list.  On  the  other  hand,  it  one  substitutes  ^'studies  scientific 
callv'*  foi  '\studies  svstematicalK in  the  definition  of  a  social 
science,  then  the  list  might  he  restikted  to  anthropologv,  econoin^ 
ks.  geograpliv,  piditical  science.  ps\cholog>.  social  ps>chologv  *  and 
sociology . 

^  I  Ills  ralumale  position  hiiig.es  on  two  assuiiiptioiKs.  (J)  That  tjie 
cilective  cili/en  reciuues  reliable  knowledge  in  the  social  realm  in 
Older  to  make  inlornu:d  decisions,  and  (2)  th.it  the  best  knowledge 
available  are  the  concepts,  generah/atioiis,  and  modes  of  iiujuiry 
Ion  lid  iiLthe  social  sciences.  Ofice  the  social  sciences  are  defined,  the 
V  .spectrum  ol  disciplines  jo  he  included  arc  ideiitilied,  and  the 
concepts,  generah/atioiis.  and  modes  oi  iucjunv  with  (lie  most  utihty 
"  aie  selectcvi,  one  has  ihe  superstructure  loi  creating  a  social  studies 
curiicnlum. 

11  ^iudenls  behave  in  the  reasoned  and  scientillc  vvays  111  vvhich 
social  scientists  go  about  then  work  as  social  scientists,  students  will 
be  better  peisons  m  then  personal  and  social  lives.  I  tirthei,  it 
sUidents  can  view  dispassionately  social  reality  through  many 
diNciphnaiy  lenses,  they  will  not  be  plagued  hv  the  myopia  ol  the 
single  discipline  inteipretation. 

Ihe  most  popular  and  succinct  statement  defining  this  position  is 
that  ot  Wesley  and  Wronski  who  assert  that  "the  stKial  studies  are 
designed  primal ily  for  instructional  purposes.  They  are  those 
pt>i lions  or  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  that  have  been  selected  and 
adapted  lor  use  in  the  Schools  01  in  other  instructional  situations." 

Proponents  ol  the  '*social  studies  as  social  science"  tradition 
differ  as  to  what  teaching  methods  are*niosl  apprujiriate.  Some 
suggest  that  after  the  "high  mileage"  concepts,  generah/ations,  and 
modes  of  iiic|uiry  have  been  selected,  any  method  ol  communicating 
this  knowledge  is  appfopriate  as  long  as  it.  lesults  m  students' 
Icainm^  the  crucial  set  ol  knowledge,  skills,  and  altitudes.  To  this 
gioup,  choice  of  method  is  purely  pragmatic. 

Otheis  aigue  that  the  modes  oi  inc[unv  used  by  sikial  scientists 
(histt»iical  method,  scientific  method,  case  study,  survey,  etc,) 
N|jould  also  be  modes  ol  instiucthui.  Both  teachers  and  students 
slrould  enij^Ioy  modes  ol  nujuiry  as  styles  ol  teadmig  and  learning. 
Ihcv  place  the  learning  ot  iiujUiry  skills  as  the  medium  lor  learning 
the  selected  ctuiccpls  ^md  geneiah/aliotis  and  iot  leaimng  the 
.ittitudes  ol  social  scieikiim  (iigor'Uis  aiiaKsis.  rentativencss  of 
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aiul  ^i>nuimnit\  sIu»uiJ  bccoiuc  ihc  lahuratDiKN  lui  stuJoni^'  ^^mjI 
sULMkc  cxpeiiiuchl.  and  iinestmatiaib. 

,S.>t/t//  \ntJu  \  as  tLlhiiiu  ifii{itin.  In  iogaul  li>  this  iraJiliuii,^ 
Barth  aiiJ  Mtcrnus  iuakc  tlio  potnt  that  '\ihhoiigh  icllLVtuo  inqiut) 
4AVCS  auich  ti>  tlic  lucthiHl  ol  iiiqiui)  that  h.is  ubtaiucd  auu)ng  socul 
sciences,  there  are  important  iiiMerenees**  between  sDcial  scienCHni 
aiul  social  studies  a>  rellective  nupniy.  Perhaps  the  use  ol  the  tetni 
iiumirv  in  desLriplions  of  both  traditions  is  nnsleading.  I  his  thiid 
scluH)!  ol  thought  nuilht  better  be  titled ''Social  studies  as  rellective 
tlunking  and  deeisionniakini;,"  The'distinetions  to  be  made  are  that 
the  \\a\s  of  tlie  social  ,scle^ltl^ts  aie  limited  in  coinpansun  ti>  the 
aailtiUkie  ot  v\a>s  ol  knowing  used  b>  la\pcisups.  citi/ens.  political 
leaders*  and  itthcrs  wlut  aic  not  in  tli^  miilds  ol  the  sociaf  scientists, 
and  that  the  lesultsol  social  scientists*  investigatiuns  are  couchisnui^ 
and  geiieiah/atioiis  which  tiK)  *ilten  cannot  be  leadiiv  applied  ti» 
social  [n*»blcins  and  aie  ot  hunted  value  to  decisioumakcis  citi/rus 
aiul  Ic\ul5fs» 

1  he  sources  b»r  thi^  iatii»nale  position  aie  tieneral  processes  *»! 
thoui:ht  1  eufiuiiii-ti^-kain  skills*  ilecisii>tiinakinvi  models,  cutual 
thinkinii  paradigms.  pnlk\  lormatton  procedures,  consensus  buildni.: 
leclnuques.  persona!  awareness  and  growth  strategies,  and  mteicul 
tural  and  jnterpersi/iial  human  relatnuis  perspectives  *'(  iti/eiislup  b 
detined  iH)t  as  a  piecoimmtmcnt  to  a  given  set  ol  ciMumunlR  nouns 
oi  \ahies  bul  as  a  piOtess.'"'lii  this  view.  *"citi/enship  hieaus  that 
siudenls  ai.tjune  piaciue  in  making  deiisii>ns  whkh  rellect  suuiti 
cant  social  problemNaiui  whuh  piesentiv  aHect  tiiem  oi  aie  hkciv 
alK\t  them/'  #  ? 

Il.c  tea  Jung  metli'»ds  adv^kaledj  loi  this  tradition  aie  ju 
aniali^ani  ot  e\pi»siti<)n.  <lisLUssi<>n.  vahf^s  clanlkalion.  and  iiu{uiiv 


III  short,  the  teaching  methods  aie  the  inirri^r  images  of  (he  pii)ccsses 
to  be  learned,  inquiry  {<n  reiledive  thinking  or  ciitieal  thinking)  is 
I  Kith  te^^hing  model  and  leaining  model.  ^"Inquiry  as  a  method 
means  that  ajeacher  and  his  Iiei  students  will  identify  a  problem 
thai  is  ol"  ciJUsidetable  coiiccin  to  them  and  lo  oui  societv  and 
the  relevant  facts  and  values  wdl  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
criteria."       '  )  * 


Ihe  three  traHitions  and  fourcurrenl  rationales 

I  fie  tluee  bro.ul  tiaditions  ot  social  studies  as  cili/ensliip 
transmission,  v), lal  ntudus  as  social  sdciuv.  and  social  studies  as 
lellective  iiuiuuv  ci^.i^.  iioai  the  histoin.aI  evolution  ol  thisbioad 
held  III  the  Anu'iuaii  punlu  s^h'>oI  ctaiuuhiiu.  loda)  thcie  scem  U) 
be  at  least  bun  di  vi'  tv  lationales  beiui:  advocated  In  social  stu  lies 


a  the  vtiitiue  of  tiu*  Lad, is  in  suUal  stu  lies 

/.  - 


educators,  deiiv^d  1 

educalion  sp.Mtk      hom  ailicles  in  louinaK  in  I  lie  l/eld  .^hj  tii»m 
'   *   *  ^  t^  <vlbunks  bu  b'lth  pi^  vivic^i'and  maivue 

,  i'    ii    l>  boiukl  tu  1 


socl.d  SludkS  UK  M. 

teaJiers.  Of      n  , 
Baith  and  Sheu  ti. 
Ihese  bni)  •! 

',OUtllHUUU  V.I  1  ' 

to  the  multiJi 
the  new.  s^pii  ' 
v'UUinuuni  ^  m  ' 
be  muup.  I  ti' 
b*||ov*N  d^pM^  ? 

tiaviUlou  V  -1  '  s  ',1 


•  bveilap  u ilh'the 

I*  i.htiuus  s\ Uthv  ^Is 
■le  i,ilu«uaks  mav  b;  vk^^d  as  p  »iu^<  ^'U  a 

•  1     I.  1    tlOUi    tlk"    SUl    "       <     'Is'    di^«  Ij^Iin  '  Cbi  ''MVK 

.     v".!vepl  (SM  d  s.  Mi-  .  s),  i*>  two  V.u      !  >  oi 

If  l;i    ai^pM»aJk  I  a  li  <»!  tlk  se  poinK  .d  »it_'  Mie 
'  '  '.'.,d  witli  paiUvula?     1  vK.tte>       v.Im  v.ui 
K  'i  Ui  »i.  lie  p  .  lii  .     hi.'  Jln.t  V  t.jJi 
\  aiondes.  \W  1^  ^uv^a^e^  t"*  ^  kh 
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Although  one  could  argue  convincuigly  lor  anthropology  or 
sociology  as  the  choice  of  a  social  discipline  to  serve  as  the  core  or 
iniegralHig  nexus  for  the  development  of  a  social  studies  turijculuni, 
tradition,  nationalism,  and  the  preference  for  continuity  and 
stability  in  a  society  have  made  history  the  keystone  in  single  subject 
approaches^.  This  rationale  may  be  called  '  llislory:  Integrating 
Discipline  for  the  Social  Studies." 

Lquality  .of  emphasis  across  a  spettruifi  of  social  science^ 
dhtiplmes.  li  nuiltidiSLiplina»>  view  of  social  reality.,  is  a  recent 
approaJi  to  social  studies  edutatioii  whith  may  be  titled  **Stiuctures 
ol  the  social  science.  Coiicept.s,  generalizations,  and  modes  of 
iiujuir)." 

During  the  past  50  years,  some  social  studies  educators  have 
claimed  that,  although  one  must  borrow  from- and  indeed  must  be 
indebted  tJ  the  social  sciences,  the  social  studies  is  a  separate, 
distinct  applied  discipline.  Social  studies  is  not  merely  thcselection 
from  and  application  of  knowledge  in  the  social  sciences^  but  is  a 
different  entity  diflerent  in  scope,  iisc,^and  nature.  A  likely  analogy 
might  be  \\m  social  studies  is  to  the  social  sciences  what.engineering 
is  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  "pure"  or  "basic" 
disciplines.  This  separate  discipline  orientation  has  spawned  two 
variants  which  one  can  label  '^Retlective/critical  ihhiking:  Concepts, 
issues, 'and  valuing"  and  Analysis  of  public  issues:  Valuing  and 
thinking."  Hoth  draw  heavily  from  the  literature  of  skill  or  process 
learning  and  from  the  actual  or  potential  conllicts  which  are 
Inevitable  in  democratic.  plu!,al!stic  societies.  The  llrst  eiiiphasi/es 
process,  controversial  ^ssuc^;.  and  Selected  social  scienc?  cmrt^ym, 
while  the  second  combines  protess  with  the  nature  and  wfsolutjon  o^ 
comcmporary  (yet  nontransient)^public  issues  aikK;ontroversjes. 
Tiic^e  two  rationales  confront  squarely  the  v;/fue.|aden  aspects  of 
st>cial  issues  and  decisionmaking. 


Current  trends  in  social  science  education 

The  period  from  1061  to  1070  is  best  characterized  as  the  era  ol 
"The  New  Social  Studies."  Diiring  this  era.  social  studies  courses, 
lontcnt.  materials,  and  teaching  methods  were  reexamined,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  (U.S.  Office  of  Hducation-and  National 
Scieiici.  r-oundatiou).  new  approaches  to  all  four  of  these  curricular 
areas  were  introduced.  Concurrently,  the  experience  of  Vietnam 
exph)ded  in  social  studies  arenas,  resulting  in  increased  ct)ncern  Ur 
social  issues  and  personal  and  social  values. 

The  decade  of  the  ,sixties  brouglit  changes  to  social  studies 
education,  but  these  changes  were  largely  undirected,  chaotic,  and 
capricious.  As  a  result,  today  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  identify  any 
'  sin|;lc  consensus  view  of  social  studies  at  either  the  national  level  or 
for\iny  single  State.  In  the  .social  studies  today^a  condition  ol  near , 
anarchy  prevails';  or,  put  another  way.  each  llocal  school  district  is 
"doing  its  own  thing"  in  social  studies. 

Nevertheless,  several  trends  set  in  motion  during  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  can  be  currently  observe^l,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ' 
determine  their  "staying  power".  '  ,  j 
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Elementary  school  *jocial  studies  ' 

•  Less  reliance  oiijlie  "expanding  human  coiiimumties"  approach 
(i.e.,  nuclear  fainily.  neigliborliood.  community .  Stiite.  etc.). 

•  Lress  cofitern  for  mastery  of  facts,  roupled  with  increased 
concern  for  conce|5ts/generalization,  inquiry,  and  activity-based 
lessons'and  units. 

•  Some  movement  toward  "process"  learning  (eitker.  the*  prob- 
lem-solving process  or-scientific  nietliod  process).^ 

•  Ikpansion  of  the  social  science  disciplines  from  which  content 
is  drawn;  Anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  politi- 
caLscience.  psychologyt^ocial  psycliolbgy,  socii)logy. 
Availability  of  at  least  two  controversial  behavioral  science- 
based  socral  studies  programs:  Social  Science  Laboratory  Kits 
(Lippitt  and  Fox,  Science  Research  Associates)  and  Man:  A 
Course  of  Study  (Education  Dcvelopi^ient  Center,  Curriculum 
Development  As.sociates).  .      ^  ^  i 

•  A  "minority"  movement  to  accent  values  and  moral  develop- 
nieii^- 

•  A  plethora  of  njaterials  and  media,  though  there  is  stilUa 
reliance  on  the  textbook  '"series"  (K-6  or  1-6,  with  a  single 
sequence  from  each  publisher). 

•  Soine  integration  of  social  studies  and  other  subject  areaj^such 
asf  reading  or  science.  ^ 

•  A  current  battle  to  preserve  social  studies  (also 'science)  as. a  - 
viable  curriculbr  area  in  the  Avake  of  "overboard"  concerns  for 
reading  and  mathematical  skills. 

•  Increased  attention  to  out-of-scliool.  community-based  activi- 
ties, an  expansion  of  the  concept  of  field  trips.  v 

•  Increased  concern  for  skills:  Reading,  charting,  graphing,  map- 
reading,  etc. 

•  A  "minority"  movement  to  combat  racism  and  sexism  in 
materials.  nietlK)ds,and  attitudes.  ' 

•  Increased  use  of  role-playing.  dramatization,  simulations,  and 
.     simulation  games  (even  "Transactional  Analysis  for  Tots"). 

•  Some  attempts  to  integrate  the  15  career  clusters  of  USOL  into 
social  iitudies  curriculum. 

•  Slight  attention  to  sociopolitical  issues. 

Secondary  .school  social  studies 

•  \  proliferation  of  new  and  diversb  courses,  ^oni^  in  the 
previously"neglected"  social  science  disciplines  (e.g.,  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  sociology,  social  psychology),  some  fo-  ' 
cused  on  topics  (e.g.,  future  studies,  global  studies,  Alues 
clarrification).  and  some  based  oh  contemporary  social  issues 
(e.g,.  "Analysis  of  Public  Issues"  program,  law-related  educa- 
tion, ovcrpo^nilation,  environmental  issues,  war  aacl  peace\ 
sexism,  racism).  ^ 

•  Variations  in  the  time  allott^\l  to  courses:  Year-long,  semester,  ^ 
and  minicourses  (4-^)  weeks). 

•  Deeiiipliasis  of  the  discipline  of  history.- 

•  A  "minority"  movement  by  some  teachers  who  prefer 
"inquiry"  or  "discovery"  methods  of  teaching  and  learning. 
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Another  **miiu)rity"  niovement  to  huniani/e  the  classroom  and 
to  ileal  more  with  student  concerns  and.affective  topfejCvalues. 
values  clarification,  feelings).  ^ 

•  An  abundance  of  curricular  materials  and  media:  Books, 
N'iiniphlets,  paperback  series,  slides/tapes,  filnistrlps;  filmstrip/ 

tape,  films,  overhead  projector  transparencies,  photo  collec- 
tions, posters,  maps,  globes,  And  artifacts. 

•  The  virtual  abandonment  of  any  necessary  scope  and  sequence-^ 
1    to  the  social  studies  ctirriculuni. 

•  Deenq)hasis  of  rei|uired  courses,  with  more  required-with- 
options  appi^oaclres  and  more  purely  elective  courses  (especially 
in  the  12th  grade). 

•  Some  increase  in  community-based  courses  such  as  community^ 
studies,  political  internships,  career  education  explorations,  and 
^social  studies  practicums. 

•  A  *^trace"  of  activist  activities  designed  to  provide  students  with 
experience  in  sociopolitical  acjiqti  and  to  increase^he^  political 
efficacy  of  youth. 

•  An  increasing  fascination  with  and  use  of  simulation  games  and 
simulations  (over  200  of  these  are  available  frJm  pubfishers  and 

•perhaps  another  LOOO  have  been  developed  by  teachers  for 
local  Use). 

•  Newly  published  curricuhun  "packages"  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  "inquiry "  teaching  and  learning,  f^c  the  traditional  social 
studies  subjects  of  history,  geography,  and  political  science  (i.e., 
government  mul  civics):  Amherst  History  Project,  High  School 
Geography.  Project,  Aifierican^  Political  fkhavior,  Comparing 
Political  lixperienctjs. 

Current  research  thrusts  in  social  studies  eaucation 

it  IS  difficult  to  dehneate  those  research  arenas  which  are  pectiliar 
to  so.cial  studies  education.  Further,  there  is  little  cumulative 
research  in  this  curricular  field,  with  the  exception  of  a  stistaincd 


rellective  or  critical  tliinking  research  over  the  past  50 


\ 


concern 
y^ars. 

The  follpwing  topics  or  questions  probably  account  lor  about 
three-fourths  of  the  current  research  in  social  studies  edtrcation: 

•  Survey  of  extent  af  use  of  "new  so^:ial  studies"  materials  and 
Mnethods. 

•  StiVvey'of  the  changing  patterns  of  course  sequences  and 
electives,and  the  substan*i,ve  content  of  particular  courses. 

•  Various  types  of  research  vsurvey,  historical,  experimental)  on 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  sociahstudies. 

Sociaji/ation  research:  Political,  economic,  geographical. 

•  Local  and  State  evaluaUon  and  assessment  research  (also 
national  assessment  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Hducational 
Progress  project  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States). 

*  •  Research  on  "developmental  stages"  (the  cognitive  model  of 
Piaget  and  the  moial  development  theory  of  Laurence  Kohk 
berg).  J 

•  Theoretical  and  experimental  research  on*  the  ^refiective  or 
critical  thinking  process. 

Note:  This  Caialoti  makes  a  distinction  betwe^^n  Social  Science 
and  Social  Hducation.  Social  Education  products  deal  with  applica- 
tions of  theories  or  principles  derived  froni  the  socFal  sciences;  Social 
Education  products  stress  the  interconne(;tedness  of  various  aspects 
of  a  student*^  social  environment.  Nil: -supported  research  art'd 
development  in  the  areas  of  values  or  moral  education  can  be  found 
in  the  Social  Education  section  of  this  Calaloii. 

Rl  !  I.RhNCI'S 

Bardi.  Jainos  L.,  and  S.  Sanuiol  Shornns,  *'IJcfimng  tlic  Social  Studies:  A^n 

I  \|)iorati*on  of  Ihroc  I  raditions/'  Social  lUluamofL  vol.  XXXIV,  No.  7 

(Nov.  1970)  pp.  743-751. 
SluiviT.  James  P,  "Social  Studios.   I  ho  Need  for  Rcdofinilion,^^  Social 

luluaiiion,  vol.  XXXI,  No.  7  (Nov.  1967)  |).  589. 
\Voslc>.  I  (Ijiar  B.,  and  Stanley  P.  WronsKi,  reaching  Social  Studies  m  the  lli^h 

Scliooh  (5ih  ed.),  Boston:  I).  C.  Ilcaih  and  Co.,  1964,  p.  3. 
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In  instruciional proiffwn  Jor  siiulcnis  in  A'-6  ori^ttnizcll 
aroiaul  conservation  aiiwaiion,  natwal  cnvironmcnL  and 
inadiH>rnrmition  ^ 


'Hic  Union  5vS  Enxironlnenial  Education  InMructiomd  Program  (K-6)  is  organized  aroinu^ 
conscr\ati(iin  ccluciJlion,  natural  environment,  outdoor  rCereation,  and  soeial  environment 
e()jice|>ts:  ,  .  «  •  I  ^  ^ 

I.  A  famil)  is  a  social  eiivironment  (grades  K-l). 

2»  Different  culture!^*have  different  social  environments  (grades  2-3),  * 

3.  Living  things  respond  to- their  (social)  environments  (grades  2-3).- 

4.  Living  things  respond  to  their  (natural)  environments  (grades  3-4), 

5.  Earth's  resources  are  generally  finite  (grades  3-4). 

6.  Peof le--n€ed--to--w'i)Fl^cons!antly-to-eonserve  ^latural  resources  (grades  3-4). 

7  Individual  plants  and  animals  can  be  identified  by  the  various , characteristics  of  the.ir 
species  (grades  4-6),^ 

8.  Man's  en\ironments  and  the  natural  environment  are  often  in  direcf  eompetition  for 
natural  resources  (grades  4-6),  "       ,  ^ 

Natural  resources  may  be  enjoyed  (grades  4-6), 

10,  Concern  for  the  natural  environment  should  be  . coupled  \vith  its  recreational  use 
(grades  4-6).     ,  *  '  » 

The  K-6  conce'pt  program  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Union  58  environmental 
eciucation/outdoor  education  prograni  which  encompasses  field  trips,  classroom  visitations, 
and  weekend  day  trips,  aji^well  aj^  overnight  csimping  trips. 


SlIB,IKtT  AkEA(S)  '  '  n 

Tlic  huhjoct  Jirca  is  ciiviroiinicntal  education. 

INTENDKI)  USKRS  AND  BENKFIC  IARIES 

Tjlis  program  is  immediately  applicable  to  those  students 
who^attend  Union  58  schools  in  Gro\eton,  Stark,  and 
Stratford.  New  Hampshire. 

The  component  coordinator  works  closel\  with  Union  58 
students  and  teachers  in  the  development  of  bnviron mental 
Ldueatjon  ( L[i)  lessons  both  in  the  classroom  and  outdoDrs. 

Ihc  Union  58  l-Aperimenlal  Schools  Program  (LSP)  l-h 
les^>on  program  incorporates  both  the  immediate  natural 
and  social  environments—and  phenomena  located 
within— into  the  instructional  process. 

Teachers  use  a  variety  of  approaches  regarding  hAl 
introduction  into  the  classro(5m.  vSome  infuse  the  HH 
lessons  into  different  subject  matter  areas  (e.g..  social* 
studies,  science,  mathematics),  others  treat  Eli  as  a 
separate  subject  and  therefore  reserve  a  period  of  time  fi>r 
specific  lessons;  and  others  concentrate  on  field  tripi!^  and 
other  outd(H)r  activities. 

The  lessons  are  student  oriented  and  direct!)  involve 
students  in  the  awareness/learning  process. 

(;()/VL(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 

The  purposes  of  this  prognim  are:'(l)  To  develop  student 
awareness  of  the  natural  an^f  soc^tLxliarJicteristics  of  the 
immediate  and  more  remote  areas/regions,  (2)  to  expose 
students  to  the  natural  ^^nd  social  resources  of  the  area. 


and  (3)  to  develop  student  understanding  of  the  \ 
interrelationships  between  man  and  nature, 

PATTKRNS  OF  USK 

The  10  concepts  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this  report' 
are  arranged  in  grade  grouping  sequences  Ci.e.,  K-l,  2-3,  3- 
4,  and  4-6).  Using  this  approach,  teachers  can  rearrange 
the  order  of  presentation  within  a  grade  sec|uence  without 
seriously  affecting  the  structure  of  the  total  K  6  program. 

The  process  *of  developing  an  environmental  education 
ccmcept  lesson  product  in  grades  7-12  has  begun.  The 
Union  58  project  does  not  expect  lessons  to  be  developed 
and  in  printed  form  until  May  or  June  1975,  Lessons  in 
grades  7-12  wilj*be  organized  around  lessons*  and  activities 
which  extend  the  K-6  program  and  are  infused  into  specific 
subject  matter  areas, 

The  lessons  can  be  u.sed  at  tliiee  different  stages  of 
instructional  development  (K-|6): 

(1)  Introductory  phase -introduces  a  lesson  or  unit  ni  a 
particular  subject  mhtter  area. 

(2)  Integration— The  EE  lesson  is  infused  into  the 
subject  matter  content  and  becomes  part  of  the  course  of , 
study  and  activities. 

(3>  Culminating  phase— The  lesso'n  can  be  used  as  a 
culminating  activity. 

ASSKSSMENT  PROVLSIONS 

Since  January  1975,  teachers  have  been  involved  in 
implementing  EE  into  their  classrooms. 
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Lesson  and  materials  evaluation  forms  have  been 
developed  by  level  I,  but  the  feedbiick,  to  date,  is  niininial, 
and  no  eonelusions  ean  be  drawn 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Haeh  lesson  card  contains  a  statement  of  the  tmie  it  will 
take  to  develop  the  instructional  activity  1'he  time  required 
to  develop  a  lesson  vanes  with  each  lesson 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  $ 

The  average  classroom  teacher  can  develop  and 
implement  lessons,  Unless  lessons  deal  with  highly  technical 
subject  matter  (eg,  biology  or  geology )/there  is  no  need 
for  extensive  training   Khe  lessons  can  be  infused  into 
several  subject  matter  areas  ' 

There  is  no  set  pattern  of  lesson  (levelopment  — onlj 
suggested  approaches.  Using  this  approach,  the  HI:  lessons 
can  he  implemented  in  the  classroom  or  outdoors  in  ways 
which  best  suit  the  abilities,  experienVes,  and  training  of 
teachers. 

The  infusion  of  environmental  education  into  the  existing 
curriculums  d()jjs  not  require  extensive  organisational  or 
scheduling'  changes,  Wessons  can  be  developed  in  the 
classroom  and/or  outdoors 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

I'.tich  HH  lesson  suggests  several  different  t\pes  of 
materials  and  instructional  activities  that  can  be  used 
Several  different  types  of  materials  (filmstrips,  books, 
magazines,  poster  sets,  activitv  kits,  and  microscopes)  have 
been  purchased. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

The  K*6  concept  lessons  have  bee i^dev eloped  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  students  to  both  natural  and  social 
environments  and  for  developing  awareness  of  the 
interrelationships  between  man  and  nature. 

The  Union  .^H^I^SF  luivironmcntal  Educatum  Comcpi 
Lesson  Cards  has  been  produced  by  the  project  staff  with 
^    all  students  (K'-6)  in  mind.  There  has  not  been  any  , 
intention  to  develop  a  sexist  program.  Both  boys  and  girls 
iFre  involved  in  lesson  activities. 

As  developed,  tjie  concept  lessons  could  be  replicateil  or 
transported  to  other  sites  and  infused  into  the  classroom 
curriculum 


IMEVKIX>ra|/AiniiOR: 

New  HufiiiUiire  School  Supervisory  Union  58 
Experimelltil^^^  Schools  Frognim  > 
Groveton,  N>l^  03582 

Richard  Peters,^  Project  Director  . 
EUen  Sommeni;  Coordinator  - 


> 


AVAILABILITY 

The  original  intention  of  the  Union  58  ESP  project,  was 
to  develop  an  outdoor  education  (weekend  cmipinf)/v 
prbgram  for  stiudents  in  grades  7-12.  During  the  project's 
initial  year»  the  decision  was  made  to  develop  a  K'12  ' 
environmental  education  program  of  awareness  and 
exposure  for  students  in  Grovelon,  Stark*  and  Stratford* 
New  Hampshire.  This  is  still  the  project's  prime  mission. 
.Only  within^  the  past  few  months  has  the  project  developed 
a  product  tailored  to  local-  abilities  and  needs.  At  this  time, 
the  Union  58  project  has  no  plans  to  publish. 

The  development  of  EE' concept  lessons  for  K-6  students 
and  grades  7- 12 'Students  is  an  ongoing  process  which 
involves  development,  implementation,  evaluation,  ^and 
revision. 

The  product  has  not  been  copyrighted.  Samples  of  the 
iessons  developed^  to  date,  are  available  from  the  New 
^Hampshire  School  Supervisory  Union  58  Experimental 
Schools  Program  project: 

Experimental  Schools  Program 

Groveton  Elementary  School 

Groveton,  N.H.  03582 


Claims 

There  are  not  sulTicient  data  available  at  this  time  to 
enable  the  I'nion  5X  f'\9P  project  to  make  an>  claims  of 
effectiveness*,  social  fairness,  oi  product  development 
regarding  the  concept  lessons  produced  ^ 


INFORMATION  CURRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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.  I  hi^h  M'hoid proi^nim  to  develop  teachers* and snulenfs* 
skdl\  in  dhemsini^  eontroversial  issueK  ejjeetively  in 
the  elasu'ooni 


Disctissini^  Controversial  Issues\DC\)  is  a  program  for  high  school  teachers  and  students. 
I'hc  overall  course,  objective  is  to  develop  teachers*  and  students'  skills  in  discussing 
controversial  issues  effectively  in  the  classroom.  The  course  materials  identify  14  moderator 
techniques  that  teachers  practice  apd  14  participant  techniques  that  students  practice. 

The  course  defines  a  ^'controversial  issue"  as  any  issue  on  which  there  is  legitimate 
disagreemenf^and  whig^li  students  and  teachers  feel  is  worth  discussing.  Within  the  scope  of 
the  course  objeciives,  the  content  of  the  issue  is  not  as  important  as  how  people  talk  about 
it.  What  is  essential  is  that  the.  discussiot?  facilitates  reflective,  open  irJquiry. 

Because  value  conflicts  are  inherent  in  American  society,  educators  contend  that  the 
ability  to  communicate  about  differences  of  opinion  is  useful  as  a  tool  to  help  students 
inform  themselves  on  socially  important  issues  and  to  understand  alternative  view^points. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S) 

•  The  course  ma>  be  used  most  easily  itv  classes  where  the 
ciirrfculum  raises  social,  personal,  and  moral  issues, 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

»  Course  matc^rials  are  particularly  relevant  for  social 
studies  or  English  teachers.  It  is  possible  to  involve 
teachers  .from  other  disciplines  when  art  aspect  of  their 
currieulums  i>  adaptable  to  discussion  of  controversial 
issues  (such  as  questions  of  business  ethics  in  business- 
education  and  tlie  role  of  women  in  a  honicmaking  class), 
Course  rfiateriais  for  students  were  developed  at  the  high 
school  level,  primari!)  for  grades  10,  II,  and  12.  The 
materials  can  he  used  with  most  9th-gradc  classes  and  can 
be  adapted  for  junior  high  school  students. ^ut  the 
materials  tind  suggested  activities  are  less  appropriate  and 
more  difficult  at  these  grade  levels. 

G()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  tjiis  course  is  to  develop  skills  for  discussing 
controversial  issues  effectively.  Briefly,  the  steps  to  achieve 
this  goal  are,  (I)  To  have  an  open 'discussion  in  which 
people  feel  free  to  say  what  they  think,  (2)  to  listen  to 
others  and  keep  the  discussion  fc)cused.  (3)  to  analyze 
different  points  ot  view>  and  (4)  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  discussion. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  is  designed  to  be  uscd^by  teachers-and 
students  in  grades  M-12    I  he  course  can  he  incorporated 
into  existing  currieulums  or  offered  as  a  short  elective 
course  in.  discussion  skills.  The  skills  presented'^m  the 
lessons  are  cu.iuilative,  and  lessons  should  be  presented  m 
the  order  of  appearance. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

leachers  volunteci  for  training  m  Dtstussot^ 
ConiroivrMul  Issms.  Fhev  choose  which  of  their  cLisses  or 


students  will  participate.  The  course  is  self-instructional  and 
self-evaluative.  Direct,  supervision  is  neither  required  nor 
suggested.  The  teacher's  handbook  contains  pl^tjning 
forms,  self-evaluation  forms,  and  self-check  forms. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Depending  on  the  students'  level  of  skill  and  the     .  ' 
teacher's  own  priorities,  the  course  can  last  3-8  weeks  (4 
or  '5  weeks  is  average).  ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  course  is  most  manageable  with  4  to  8  teachers, 
with  10  leachers  being  the  maximum  for  a  single  school  at 
any  one  time.  If  more  teachers  want  to  participate, 
recycling  of  the  cour*ie  is  advised.  A  room  should  be  set 
aside  for  course  materials  and  audiovisual  equipmbnt. 
Schedules  for  sharing  films  and  equipmeat  should  be 
established. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  prices  are  estimates  based  on  the  average  cost  of 
similar  materials  produced  by  the  developer.  Initial  cost  to 
the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the  instructional  films. 
The  coordinator  and  student  handbooks^  may  be  reused, 
'Each  teacher*  talking  the  course  will  require  a  handbook,  as 
consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists  arc  provided 
therein.  Initially,  the  ^school  or  district  should  provide  a     ,  ' 
blank  video  tape  or  audiotape  to  be  used  by  each  teacher 
for  ev^aluation  of  discussion  sessions.  These  tapes  can  be 
reused  by  teachers*  taking  the  course  later 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to. take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets^ip 
the  course  schedule,  and  maintains  the  video  tape  or 
audiotape  equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  fill  this  role, 
but  it  is  usUidly  filled  b>  a  principal  or  district  supervisor. 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Questionnaire  responses  by  teachers  who  participated  in 
the  main  field  test  revealed- that*80  percent  felt  the 
product  was  belter  than  other  inservice  education 
experiences.  Ninety-two  percent  felt  it  should  be  included 
in  the  high  school  curriculum.  • 

'  While  producing  the  course  materials,  the  developers 
were  concerned  that  the  materials  wop)d  not  be  accept^ed 
in  some  communities  because  the  discussion  of  ^ 
controversial  issues  in  the  classroonr  is  itself  controversial. 
However,  of  approximately  five  localities  in  which  the 
mat'erials  have  been  field  tested,  only  one  reported  that  the 
course  was  "too  hot  to  handle." 

The  program  is  designed  to  train  teachers  to  assume  a 
-  nonjudgmental  role  as  a  fatilitator  or  moderator  and  not  to 
use  discussions  to  indoctrinate  stuclents  or  to  impose  their 
value  judgments  on  students.  Stij^dents  lt>rn  to  assume  the 
role  of  active  participants  to  gain  insights  into  their  own 
/  and  other  people»'s  opinions. 

As  a  result  of  field  observations  and  the  subsequent  data 
analysis,  it  became  apparent  that  most  of  the  17  classes  in 
2  of  the  ,urban  schools  reacted  to  DCl  in  a  markedly 
different  way  from  the  rest  of  the  sample  Tfyc^c  tv\o  inner 
city  schools,  which  included  compensatory ^aiid  opportunity 


classes'  exhibited  considerably  lower  entry  levels  and  less  ' 
iniprove'njent  on  several  variables  lhan  did  the  other 
oxperimentardaftses.  Interviews  with  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  revealed  that, .for  many  of  the  students,  DCI  wa.s 
an  intrusion  into  their, previous  arrangements. regarding 
theFr  cUrriculQms;  they  now  resented  having  to  take  part  in, 
the**  course  every  clay  for  more  than  4  weeks,      *  •  - 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  decidi^d  to 
analyze  the  two  inner-city  schools  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the.  sample.  The  relative  lack  of  success  m  these  schools 
limited  the  scope  of  gcnerali/abihty  regarding  the  course's 
effectiveness.        '  ' 

Teachers  from  the  suburban  schools'  were-  successful  'in 
learnmg  11  .of  13  moderator  skills.  Some  of  the  variables 
evinc(2d  low  frequencies,  but  it  is  not  known  how  often 
techniques  should  be  used.  Teachers  from  the  inner-city 
schools  improved  in  only  four  variables. 

Student  participants  from  the  suburban  classrooms 
imprcyved  for  all  course  behaviors  except  one.  Their  most 
significant  gains  were  in  studcnt-to-student  interaction, 
acknowledgment  of  a  previous  speaker,  asking  for  evidence, 
and  reviewing  the  main  points  of  the  discussion.  The 
students  in  the  inner-city  schools  made  fewer  and  smaller 
gains.  * 


Rc(tuircti  hems 


Instruuiioiiai  ^iikhIoI  tihn<^ 

K-achor's  lundl>t»ok 

Snidonrs*  handbook 

(  t»ord(Matt»rVhandho(ik 

3()-mmute  blank  video  lapo  (or  / 
audiotape)  •  / 


MATERIALS  AND 

On.uiiiiv  Needed  ^ 

1  vol  » 

I  per  teacher 
1  per  studcnl 
I 

I  per  teacher 


EQUIPMENT 

Com  per  Item  in 


1,200  00 
4.00 
2  00 

A  00 
22  00 


Replacement  Rale 
and  ("ost  , 


Reusable 
Not  reusable 
Reusable 
Reus,lhle 
Annualh 


Source  if  Oilferent 
from  l>MfibiitoT 


'\n>  coinmercul 
distrihutot 


DEVEfcOPER/XUTHOK: 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
.  1855  Fols6m  jSt. 

San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103     \  \  i^ 


Meredith  D.  Gall,  Author 
.  Rjta  Weathcrsby,  Author 
.  Rachef  Ann  Elder, "Author  . 
JMorris  K,  Lai,  Author 

AVAlLABi;JTY  '        ^  -  ^ 

The  developer  has  a  tentative  agreement  for  publication.  * 
Inquiries  regarding  date  of  availability  should  be  addressed 
to  the  developer: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
^  Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  94103  ^. 
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An  mstnwtional inu  ka^c    help  (liihlrai  fritni  iii»es  lo 
ti*  12  kani  lunv  AMZ/w/v^rc  \/X'/////<<////  <'A7;/<7//\ 


I  he  Laniiiun»c  of  Pcrurnal  hxpenviuv  (I.OPI*)  is  a  siipplcincntal  laiigtiagc  aris/social 
stiuhcs  inslrilclional  package  for  eliiklien  ages  10  Id  12.  I,()PI;  Is  designed  lo  give  cluldren  a 
vocahularv  which  \\\\\  help  iheni  lo  describe  Uieir  personal  realily  in  a  consisieiil  \va^.  The 

^inlciU  IS  lo  help  children  kMrn  lo  an*dv/e  ihose  elenieiils  of  personal  evperience  which  lead 
thvMii  lo  helKi\e  in  cerlain  wavs  in  specific  siukiIioiis.  I'hey  etniie  [o  underslaiul  ihe 
perccfilions,  feelings,  opinions,  ami  conclusions  ilial  Inuh  prtKhK\'  and  resull  from'  luiman 
behavior    Ihe  p*ickage  makes  no  luonoiincemenls  aboul  llie  relalive  merits  of  perccplioiis, 
specific  feelings,  opinions,  or  "iHduuKKs  Ralher,  il  porlrays  al  e\ery  oppmuinily  ihe  full 

*  raivgc  ot  oplions  and  renuiins  as  neulral  and  noiijiidgmenial  as  possible.        -  ' 

As  a  rcsiill  of  ihe  lasi  ficlil  lesi,  |,()PI-  is  being  revised  from  25  seipieneed  lessons  \o  \^) 
sequeiic^il  lessons,  eaeli  running  30  miniiles  or  less  li  is  group -paced  bill  gives  anif^Ie 
i>ppt>rlunilv  -ior  individuali/eii -help  when  necessary    the  insiruclional  malerial  is  compLMe  on 
Ihe  audiolape*  Ihe  children  in  ihe  clas^roon  lisicn  lo  ihe  conlinuing  slor\  of  a  group  of  , 
childion  *il  a  summer  c*unp  As  jKirl  of  ihe  discussion  of  incidenls  in  ihe  slory.  various 
enioUous  *ire  explored  in  ihe  lapcil  siortes-  loneliness,  shyness,  fear,  anger,  excllemenl, 
pleasure    Ihe  advanlages*  and  disadvantages  of  sharing  feelings  vviih  others  is  also 
invesiijialed   W  hen  is  u  eas\  and  when  is  u  difficult  *  When  is  il  necessarv?  Whei}  is  there  a 
choice*  Al  intervals  during  the  story  there  *ire  learmng  breaks,  iluring  which  the  cnihlren^<m 
the  classroom  are  direeted  on  the  tape  to  complete  ilittoed  disc nminalion  exercises  on  the 
lesson's  concepts  Feeilb^ick  on  the  correct  completion  of  these  exercii>es  is  also  given  on  the 
tape   At  the  coUcUf^ion  of  each  lesson,  a  cLissroom  »iclivil\  is  alsd  introduced  bv  the  tape,  lo 
[ic  led  b\  the  te*icher  Classroom -activities  are  iie*i*gneil  lo  reinforce  the  concepts  taught  b^ 
I  OIH  and  to,  provide  the  te*icher  with  an  active  role    llie  insirueiinnal  role  of  the  UMcher  is 
largely  a  supportive  one    in  preparing  the  cKissroom,  in  observing  students' abilities  to  , 
acipnrO  program  concepts,  and  in  supple mentmg  each  les.smi  vyith  exeVcises  suggested  in  the 
t eac he r/s  manu*d 


SIB.|K( 

Intrapersunal  skills  tr*uning    the  over*dl  piir[uisL  ut  I  OPL 
Is  to  provide  uhildrcn  wilU  a  mc^ns  by  ahich  the)  can 
undctNland  !>ettcr«  their  per  on*d  experiences,  »is  ^vcll  as  lo 
share  these  experiences  ^ith  others,  to  the  extent  th<it  thtv 
wish  lo  do  so* 

*jse\  conce[>ts^cmph*isi/eil  in  the  progr*uii  ineluile  the 
tollowing  Jo  account  tor  a  person's  behavior,  one  must 
lirst  look  at  the  specitic  situation  that  person  is  in.  teeiings 
or  emotions  are  *iUvays  precipitated  by  some  perception,  al! 
experience  is  [)erson*tl,  because  [loth  the  perception  and 
iHc  enu>tion  of  an  experience  belong  to  the  person  having 
the  experience,  and  the  same  situation  e'*ui  he  experienced 
ditterentiv  bv  ditterent  people 


IMENDLl)  USLRS  AM)  BtNtMC  lARILS^ 

I  OPI^  has  been  designed  for  children  ol  all  al^ihties  aged 
10  to  12   Resc»ncl)  shows  that  it  is  during  these  \ears  that 
children's  [)nniar>  Kicntdieation  ejianges  loi^r;  troin  p*ircnts 
to  peer  relationships  / 


(;()AI.(S)  Ok  PURP()SK(S) 

Children  completing  LOPF.  will  be  able   (I)  lo  develop 
a  consistent  vrcabular)  for  deseribing  personal  experience 
and  for  describing  personal  experience  vs.  expressing 
opmions,  (2)  to  rundcrstand  dilferent  reasons  lor  a  leeling 
or  a  behavior  and  to  select  the  most  hkelv  explanation  for 
It,  and  (3)  to  recogni/e  when  there  is  insignificant  or  |  * 
incomplete  data  to  reach  \\  conclusion!  With  an  % 
understanding  of  what  makes  up  human  experiences  ^nd 
why  people  alt  difterentiv  m  the'  same,  similar,  or  different 
situations,  the  learners  will  be  able  to  operate  more 
etiectivelv  in  their  environment 

PATTERNS  OF  ISE 


tckage  is  (ugani/eil  intt*       seipieiiceil  lessons, 
I  OPIv  ma\  be  used  indepejidently  or  as  a  supplement  for  ^ 
the  regular  language  arts/social  studies  program 

ASSKSSMKNT  l^ROVTSIONS 

Icedbaek  to  students  is  provided  m  two  ways,  Directlv 
from  the  hipe  *uul  Irom  the  teacher  whde  observing  the 
studenJ  usiui:  the  materials 
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TIMK  RKQI  IRKMKNTS 

Ilu*  progriuii  IS  intciulcil  to  !)o  used  iipproxiiuatcly  ^ 
tunes  »)  week  iil  40-  to  50-iniMuto  sossion>.  with  coinplction 
o!  the  pnckiigc  in  0  to  7  weeks.  However^  l,!ie  progrmn  c»in 
be  used  .ipproxinuUely  40  to  50  in  mutes  e;j'eli  week  ( I 
lesson  per\veefc ),  wUli  completion  in  1^)  or  20  weeks. 

IMIM.KMKNTATION  PRCK'KDl  RKS  , 

No  specud  resources  or  ehissrooin  iirriingenient  iire 
required^ior  the  implenientiiluHf  of  l.()!M*<  l  yncher  ^training 
Is  inLluded  in  the  package  through  a^ taped  training  sessron. 
I  he  teachers  nunuial  which  accompanies  the  prognini  is^an 
important  sourjce  of  suggestions  for  incorporj:ting  I.()Pl-  ^ 
concepts  into  other  subject  areas.  I  he  developers  suggest 
that  parents  observe  the.  program  m  u>e  and  l^ecomc 
fanuhar  with  the  vnTcabidary  used  in  l,()PI\,  so  that  they 
will  understand  the  value  of  the  program. 

ASSl  RANCKS  AND  CLAIMS 

Assuruncc<>  of  IJarinlessness 
When  usvd  as  directed,  I  ()PI-  \\ill  not  affect  users 


negatively.  This  assurance  is  based  on  observations  of  the 
program  being  tested  on  approximately  1.200  students  in 
the  fall  oY  1974,  as  well  as  examination  of  this  material  by* 
two  psychologists  .in,  Januar^'^and  March  1974.  * 

Assurances  of  Social  Falrnc 

LOPK  does  not  perpetjiato  social  biases.  Materials  were  , 
examined  by  the  Rights  lor  Human  Subjects  Committee  in 
1973  and  1974,  and  it  wlis  found  that  children's  roles 


were,  for  the  most  part. 


Equitable 


Assurances  of  Replicability  )^  Transportabtltty 

•   In  the  fall  of  1974,  LOPirwas  field  tested  in  13  ()th- 
grade  classes  without  developer  assistance  of  any  kind.  / 
llowever,  the  revisfons  currently  being  made  in  the 
package  wjll  be  tested  in  the  fall  of  1975.  Careful  product, 
developnient  and  revisions  have  been  based  on  learner/user 
feedback,  as  w'ejl  as  expert  judges*  opinions,  Assuomces  of 
the  replicabihty -of  the  revised  product  cannot  be  made  at 
tliis  time«  ^  • 


n. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


UnanntN  Needed 


Cost  per  hcn\  in 
f)onars 


KcpUcomcni  Kale 
aiul  Cost 


Source  if  DaYcrcnt 
'  I'rom  Disinlniior 


C  lassroon  sot,  uickuhng  posters, 
audiotapes,  ditto  masters  for  lesson 
exercises,  teachers  mantud.  teacher 
trauiini!  tape,  and  a  \oltnne  of  scripts 


I  set  per  swhool  or  per*VS 
« stiidenis 


Not  determined 


Kcnsahle 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

*  *  » 

Research  for  Better,  SchcVols,  fnc. 

1700  Market  Su    \       •  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  i;»103 

*  '  *  ^ 

Joel  L^vin,  Coprojcct  Director 
<  Tommy  Casey,  Coprojcct  Director 

AVAILABILITY 

*  '  ♦ 

The  projected  availability  date  of  LOPE  is  December 
1 975.' For  further  information  contj^ct: 
Research  for  Better  Schools^  Inc. 
1700  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
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PASS  '  1    ON  I 


.  I  midtimcdm  pwdiici  U)  invivuw  opportunities  for 
(  hiUrai  ui^cs  >      .i:n)\l'  iif^clf-vonfulcncc 


,  /  # 

/Vv.v  //  On,  /,  Ik  one  of  two  proccss-ornJnteil  instructional  products  dovbloped  as  a  set  by 
the  C  luUlrcnN  F  olklore  Progran\«  The  product  is  designed  for  5-,  6.\  and  7-year-^old  children 
and  their  tL-achers.  It  uses  traditionali/ed  ph^O'-^*»i>itlrtMrs  folklore-^to  ancrease 'opportunities 
for  children  to  grow  ui  self-confidence,  in  appreciation  of  group  similarities  and  differences. 
^      in  ereativeness;  and  in  the  irevelopnient  of  skilKs  of  communication,  group  organization  .and 
management,  problem  solving,  and  deeisionm;^king. 

J'iisx  It  0/i.'-/.is  made  up  of  a^&queuce  of  five  l\iss  It  On  activities  and  a  staff 
instructional  package,  l-aeh  activhy  presents  folklore  items  or  forms  that  children  can  learn 
and  perform  together,  and  stimulates  the  sharing  and  learning  of  folklore  tVom  the  children's 
own  repertoires.  Instructional  materials  for  childr6iMnclude  five  3-  to  5-minute.  I6nuii  color 
films  which  introduce  folklore  items,  riddle  books  tor  practice  iji  riddling,  and  cartoon  hooks 
which  provide  motivation  and  reinforcement  for  learning  and  sharing  folklore.  Staff 
;  '    "i^truetional  materials  include  a  guide  for  th^^  orfentatii^n  of  teachers,  a  film  and,  auduffope 

to  sensiii/e  teachers  to  children's  folklore,  and  a  handbook  of  guidelines  and  lesson  plans  for 
*     the  presentation  of  /\m  //  Oti,  /,  "  *  . 

rhc  design  pf  Pass  H  On,  /.  draw-s  from  research  which  is  based  on  llndings  of 
psychologists,  anthropologists,  and -linguists,  and  which  is  related  to  the  effects  of  plaV  oh  * 
child  development.  Studies  indicate  that  adults*  thinking  processes,  as-well  as  their  self-  * 
confidence  and  social  skills.' are  rooted-,  to  a  largcdegree.  in  the  play  of  .their  childhood. 
Research^'ev^ace  shows  that  play  is  a  nonthrealening  environment  where  children  • 
:  .  .readily  employ  and  experiment  with  systems  of  rules  and  with  skills  they  see  adults  appf^s 

Pass  IV  On,  /.  further  tlraws.from  the  value  of  traditionali/.ed  play,  which  is  children \s 
folklore,  as  a  vehicle  of  cultural  expression  ami  child-to-child  comniunication.  The  ultiniatc  ^ 
content  .of  Pkiss  It  On.  /.  is  the  children  s  own  folklore  repertoires,  their  own  interaction,  and  ^ 
'     \  their  own  responses.  Because  of  this,  children  arc  ii^ctively  involved  in  learning  and  creating 

learning;,  situations.  *  -     -  , 

-       ;  "Jhree  strategics  are  used  in  Pass  It  On,  I:  (I)  Team  leaching,  the  combination  of  chisses 

<>om  different  grade  levels,  provides  opportunities  for  new  play  groups  and  therefore 
increases  opportunities  for 'interaction  across  age.  sex.  and  ethnic  groups;  (2)  small  groups  \^ 
,are  used  since  the\  pre  manageable  and  increastj  opportunities  for  participation  by  individual 
children;  and«l':^)  tfie  use  of  9-/I0-,  and  1  Uyear-old  children  as  group  helpers  provides 
leadership  for  the  older  children,  while  reducing  supervisory  requirements  on" teachers  and 
expanding 'the  younger  children's  opportunities  to  learn.*  '  * 

.  Tcachens  using  Pass  It  On,  I,  must  orient  the  older  group  helpers,  arrange  schedules. 

plan  grouping  procedures,  introduce  activities,  and  operate  projection  equipment.  However. 
i*(tss  It  On,  I,  teachers  function  primarily  in  a  re.sourct;  role.  They  may  offer  specific 
information  to  the  children. they  may  facilitate  smoother  interaction  in  the  small  groups 
through  brief  participation,  questions,  or  suggestions.  Additional  time  created  through  teanj 
teaching  and  the  use  of  group  helpers  can  'be  applied  to  teiicher  o\)scr'vation  of  group 
activities- This  observ^ition  can  increase  the  effectiveness  of  \he  teacher  as  a  resource. 

SUBJFX'T  AREA(S)            .          .  form  and  that  makes  the  form  a  vehicle  for  l:ultural 

expression.  As  a  communicative  process,  folklore  requires 

Pass  It  On,  /.  is  a  process  oriented  product,  and  several  ereativeness  and  conveys  the  culture  of  the  performer  and 

concepts  are  considered  in  the  process  orientation  the  performer  s  group.  More  is  involved  in  the  learning  and 

Children\ Jolklore  takes  the  forms  of  games,  rh>mes.  performance  of  folklore.  Skills  arc  required  evep  to  use  the 

riddles,  songs,  stories,  and  dances,  which  are  known  and  form.  These  include  problem  solving*,  decisionmaking,  group 

performed  b>  children   The  aspect  of  performance,  a  organization  and  management,  and  communication  skills.  In 

comipunicative  process  among  Lhildrcii.  is  inseparable  from  ^    acquiring  an  item  of  folklore  and  the  skills  it  requires,  a 

the  definition  It  K  performance  that  traditionah/es  the  child  must  follow,  informally  in  a  soLial  interaction  context, 
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ii  proLCNs  of  iLMfnuig  that  »ippr\/\tiiiatcs  the  protcss  tor 
Icnrning  m  the  cognitive  renhii.  Thii"i.  Pa,ss  It  On,  /. 
emnhiisi/es  »i  wnle  r*inge  of  conceptjj.  Concepts  from 
cuhurnl  anthr^polog>»  Lonecpu  fmni  the 'folklore  of 
children,  concepts  from  sociofmJ[lwMics:  concepts  from 
Je\(^{opmentnl  psycliology;  concepts  of  ae*^thetie  exf^ression* 
iirlistrv.  creiitiMly.  niul  cultural  expression,  concepts  from 
each  child\  cultural  folklore  repertoire  and  each  child's 
skills,  and  concepts  fron)  teacher  understanding  of  the 
sensitization  to  children's  folklore. 

\ 

INTENDKI)  I  SERS  AND  BKNFFICIARIES. 

It  ()/t7  /.  is  designed  for  uJichj  5-.       anil  7'\ear- 
^>ld  children  and  their  teachers    Pcsting  and  school 
personnel  responses  indicate  benefits  were  achieved  for  the 
target  group  In  addition,  testing  found  that     .  U)-.  and 
11  >*.ar  *»ld  children  who  ^cr\cd  as  group  helpers  iluring 

It  On.     also  identified  aspects  of  the  product  as 
usclul  in  mcreasing  pcvsitive  communicajion  between 
parents  and  children  and  between  c\iinnuinit>  and  si^hiiol 


(;()<L(S)  OR  PI  RP()SE(S) 


the 


This  product  has  the  following  goals;  (I)  lo  increase 
target, children's  uiteraction  across  age.  sex.  and  ethnic 
gr<»ups,  and  tliereby  enliance  \erbal  and  nonverbal 
connnnnication  sk*ilU»  uicijoase  group  organization  and 
management  Nkilb,  and  strengthen  probleni  soh  ing  and 
decisionmaking  skills.  i2)  to  increase  sharing  of  folklore 
among  t^irgot  children  Irom  iliffcring  age.  sex,  and  ethnic 
grtuips.  and  thereb>  enhanee  self  confidence  of  individual 
children,  increase  awareness  of  group  Mniilarities  and 
differences,  improve  ^lie  individual  child's  adeptness  in 
cultural  expression,  nnd  broaden  the  individual  child's 
experience  in  creativeness.  and  (3)  to  orient  teachers  in 
use  of  Pass  It  On,  /.  and  •therebv  sensiti/e  teachers  to 
the  nature  of  ctiiKlreirs  folklore  and  to  its  ri»le  in  their 
children's  deveh>pnient.  increase  teacher  effectivenesN  in 
the  resi)urce  role,  and  tamihan/e  teachers  with  materials, 
strategies,  and  presentation  ol  l*a\s  /t^On.  I 

PATTERNS  OF  I  SE 

l\i\s  It  On.  /.  is  a  self  contained  product  made  up  of  five 
Paw  ft  On  activities  which  are  presented  to  children 
sequei^ittalK   An  c^piional  activit>  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  activities  .or  alone  in  a  sixth 
preseirtation   The  staff  instructional  package  involves 
approximatelv  4  hours  ot  orientation  prior  io 
implementation  of  Paw  ft  ()n,  I 

TIME  RRQl  IREMEVr.S  ^  ^ 

[■,ach  of  the  ll\'0*/*av\  //  (hi,  /.  activities  inchiilcs  folklore 
actiMlN  time  (30  mmutcsj.  and  folklore  trading  tunc  (15 
minutes)  One  activitN  is  presented  pich  week  for  5  weeks 
anvtime  during  the  sch(»ol  >ear    Fho  tiptit»»f>(  activitv.  if 
used,  can  fte  broken  di>vvn  into  several  5   to  15  minute 
additions  to  regular  activities.  t»r  U  can  be  prLNcnteil  as  an 
individual  45  minute  activuv  during  the  sixth  week 


Orientation  for  teachers,  contained  in  a  self-instructional 
package,  takes  place  prior  to  implementation  of  Pasx  It 
On,  /,  and  involves  self-instruction  (3  hours),  group  helper 
media  viewing  session  (.30  minutes),  and  group  helper 
orientation  session  (30  minutes). 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  product  can  be  used  in  both  team-taught  and 
traditional,  self-contained  classrooms.  It  can  be 
iiiripleiiiented  with  or  without  older  children  as  group 
helpers.  How^ever.  team  teaching  and  the  use  of  older 
group  helpers  are  recommended  strategies.  In  some  cases, 
schools  wishing  to  use  these  strategies  will  have  to  make 
special  provisions. 

AS.SIRANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

I  his  product  has  been  pilot  tested  m  8  ckissroonis  with 
150  5'.  6-.  and •7-year-okl  ehddren.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
field  tested  in  late  spring  1975.  ^  » 

At  the  end  of  the  (vweek  pilot  test  period,  the  teachers 
reported  that  their  pupils'  interest  and  participation  were  • 
positive  during  th6  instructional  periods.  Attitudes  of 
participating  teachers  and  school  adiiMnistrativs  toward  the  ' 
program  were  positive  also. 

Parents. of  pupils  involved  in  the  pilot  test  vvqre  informed 
in  writing  of  their  children*s  involvement.  All  teachers 
rep,»)rted  favorable  reactions  and  interest  from  parents. 

reaehers  com  pie  ted  a  checklist  each  week  of  the 
program,  ftcsults  from  the  checklist  and  from  the  post-pilot 
test  interview  are  sunimari/ed  below.  The  teachers  in  the 
program  reported  the  tenelier  handbook  as  extremely 
useful,  with  few  reports  of  problems  in  understanding  or 
usefulness.  No  problems  were  reported  with  implementation 
^of  the  product  that  might  have  occurred  during  the  pilot 
test  period  if  the  product  staff  had  not  made  regular  site 
visits.  No  problems  were  reported  with  product 
iniplenientatioii  that  could  not  have  been  liHiidled  without 
the.liel|\  of  the  Southwest  Hducational  Development 
l.aboratorv  staff.  I'ase  of  use  of  multimedia  materials  was 
also  reported  "The  teachers  reported  no  problems  with 
equipment.  Thus,  the  products  are  reported  by  Users  to  be 
transportable.  ^ 

I  eanied  classrooms  utih/ing  older  *\Jih'  aiid»;^5th-gradc 
helpers  or  self-contained  classrooms  utili/iiig  no  helpers 
were  designated  at  each  pilot  test  site.  No  d i ffe re nce>i  werJ, 
tt^iiiid  111  pupil  interest,  pupil  participation,  or  pupil  niaster> 
c»f  activities  due  to  either  rrentnieiil 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  a  iiia|orit\  of  teachers 

reported  a  preference  for  implementing  the  pi\^grani  m  a 
teamed  situation   Tsing  older  group  helpers  reportedly 
benefited  the  teachers  who  used  them,  tlu?  teachers' 
chihlrcn.  and  tlie  teachers'  helpers  as  well    Ihe  teaclic*Ts 
reported  an  advaiitage'^iii  being  able  to  act  a;»  observers 
during  the  folklore  period  The  oinerver  role  enablcti  them, 
to  learn  ^more  about  their 'children,  whom  thev  were  able 
to  see  from  a  different  point  of  view 

.Stimulus  materials  (six^nicJia  presentations,  the  "Riddle 
Book/'  and  *  Comic  Book*  )  were  rcviewOd  bv  a  panel  of 
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specialists  external  to  the  program.  The  panelists  found  no 
biases  toward  so.-^ioecononiic  or  ethnic  groups  present.  No 
bias  regarding  sex 'stereotyping  was  mentioned  although  the 
subject  was  not  addressed  specifically.  In  addition,  the 
panelists  found  the  stimulus  materials  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  developmental  level  for  which  oach^  waa  designed,  and 
relevant  to  the  promotion  of  effective  development.  The 
panelists  found  the  stimulus  materials  not  to  be  detrimental, 
to  the  refinement  of  social  communication  skills  nor  to  the 
understanding  of  cultural  diversity,  and  they  found  them  to 
encourage  social  interaction.  They  found  the  stimulus 
*  produces  appropriate  for  use  by  students  who  do  not  read 
well  or  a\  alL  \  /  ' 

A  Rrocess-oriented  product  in  which  mastery  is  measured 
by  evidence  of  the  process  can  only  be  measured  by 
observation.  Although 'no  claims  can  be  made  before  field 
test  data  are  gathered,  findings  from  observatio^is  made  b> 


teachers,"  program  staff,  and  evaluation  staff  during  pilot 
test  are  summarized  below. 

Voluntary  participation  across  sex.  age,  and  ethnic 
groups  did  not  increase  during,  the  period  of  pilot  test  for  a 
majority  of  pupils  as  observed  by  both  program  and 
evaluation  staff.  This  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  of 
children  at  this  age  to  form  one-^to-one  relationships  rather 
thap  to  work  in  groups. 

The  teachers  reported  observing  changes  m  their  socially 
and  acadeniicall)  shy  children  C'loners")  as  well  as  in  their 
social  leaders, which  they  attributed  to  the  program.  No 
.  changes  attributable  to  tfie  program  were  reported  among 
academic  leaders.  All  changes  reported  were  toward 
increased  participation. 

Emphasis  during  the  field  test  will  center 'more  un 
progression  .through  the  stages  of  folklore  and  observation 
of  emerging  leadership  roles  than  on  social  interaction 
patterns*,  as  was  emphasized  during  the  pilot  test,  . 


MATERIALS  ANIJ  EQUIPMENT 

Rc-qu.rcd  Items  '  ^  Ouamuv  Needed  ("o.i  p,y  rieni  in 

Dollars 


Slaft  insiruci.onal  package 


RopLiccment  Rale 
/     and  Com 


Source  it  Different 
from  Distributor 


r  set  per  unit 

I  set  per  school  or  distriei 


165,00  Reusable 
;  ^8U0O  Reusable 


*  Note  Boih  color  16mm  films  and  coKvr  vjJvu  lap.  Lassettes  v.y\\  be  aVadable /or  the  presmtation  ol  aeiiviiv  instructional  films  A 
video  tape  cassette  pla\back  ufiii.  is  required  tor  the  use  of.the  latter 


DilVELOPI^R/AIJTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Lalroratory 

211  East  7th  St.. 

Austini  Tex.  IBlQl  ' 

Robert  S.  Randall  Program  ^Director 

Carpi  Sutherland  Hatfield,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY  -  '  ^  ^ 

Pass  It  On,  /,  undergoes  field  test,  the  final  phase  of 
SoiTdiwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
developmental  testings"  during  spring  1975.  The  product 
'  Currently  i%  under  a  developmental  copyright.  » 

Pass  It  On,  A  "^ni  be  ready  for  tJissemination  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 


INFORMATION  CURRENf  AS  OF  MARCIf  1975  ■ 
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A  miiUvncdia  product  to  increase  opportunities  for 
children  ages  6-Sji >  gnnv  in  selj-a mjldence 

Pass  It  On,  IL  is  one  of  two  pr6cess-oricntcd  instructional  products  developed  as  a  set 
by  the  Children's  f^olklore  Program.  The^product  is  designed  for  6-  and  8-year-oId  children  , 
and  their  teachers.  It  uses  iraditionalized  play— children's  folklore— to  increase  opportunities 
for  children  to  grow  in  self-confidence;  in  appreciation  of  group  similarities  and  differences; 
in  creativeness;  and  in  the  development  of  ^skills  of  communication,  group  organization. and 
management,  problem  solving,  and  decisionmaking.' 

Pass  It  On,  IS  made  up  ot  a  sequence  of  five  Pass  It  On  activities  and  a  staff 
instructiilnal  package.  Each  activity  presents  folklore  items  or  forms  that  children  can  learn  and 
perform  together,  and  stimulates  the  sharing  and  learning  of  folklore  from  the  children's  own 
repertoires  Instructional  materials  for  children  include,  five  3-  to  5-minute,  16mm  color  films 
which  introduce  folklore  items,  riddle  books  which  are  resources  for  practice  in  riddling,  and 
cartoon  books  which  provide  motivation  and  reinforcement  for  learning  and  sharing  folklore. 
^  Staff  instructional  materials  include  a^guide  for  the  orientation  of  teachers,  a  film  and 

audiotape  to  sensitize 'teachers  to  children's  folklore,  and  a  handbook  of  guidelines  and  ' 
lesson  plan§  for  the  presentation  of  Pass  It  On. 
'  ■  The  design  of  Pass 'It  On,  IL  draws  from  research  which  is  based  on  findings  of 

psNchoiogists,  ifj^thropologists,  and  linguists  and  which  is  related  to  the  effects  of  play  on 
child  development  Their  studies  indicate  that  adults'  thinking  processes,  as  well  as  their  self- 
^  confidence  and  social  skills,  are  rooted,  to  a  large  degree,^  in  the  play  of  thc;r  childhood, 

,    Research  evidence  shows  that  play  is  a  nonthreatening  en\ironment  where  children  readily 
employ  and  experiment  with  systems  of  rules  and  with  skills  they  see  adults  apply.  Pass  It 
On,  IL  further  draws  from  the  value  of  traditionalized  play,  which  is  children's  folklore*  as  a 
\chicle  of  cultural  expression  and  child  to  child  comnuinication.  The  ultimate  content  of  Pass 
It  On,  II.  is  the  children's  own  folklore  repertoires,  their  own  interaC*tion,  and  their  o\vn 
responses  Because  of  tins,  children  are  actively  involved  in  learning  and  creatyig  learning 
/Situations,  -  »  •  - 

Three  strategies- are  used  in  Pass  It  On,  It  (I )  Teani  teaching,  the  combination  of 
L lasses  from  different  grade  levels,  provides  opportunities  for  new  play  groups  and  therefore 
niLreases  opportunities  fui  interaction  across  age,  sex,  and  ethnic  groups,  (2>  small  groups 
arc  used  since  they  are  manageable  and  increase  opportunities  for  participatfion  by  individual 
children,  and  (3)  the  use  of  9-,  10-,  and  ll-year-old  children  as  group  helpers  provides 
experience  in  leadership  for  the  older  children,  while  reducing  supervisory  requirements  on 
teachers  and  expanding  the  younger  children's  opportunities  to  learn.  , 
*  •  Teachers  using  Pass  It  On,  II,  must  instruct  themselves  and  the  older  group  helpers, 

arrange  schedules,  plan  grouping  procedures,  introduce  activities,  and  operate  projection 
equipment.  However,  Pass  It  On,  II,  teachers  function  primarily  in  a  resource  role.  They  may 
offer  specific  information  to  the  children,  or  they  may  facilitate  smoother  interaction  m  the 
small  groups  through  brief  par'ticipation,  questions,  or  suggestions.  Additional  time  created 
through  team  teaching  and  the  use  of  group  helpers  can  be  applied  to  teacher  observation  of 
'    ,  Jiroup  activities  This  observation  can  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  as  a  resource. 

SlIUKCT  ARKA(S)  ^1^^^  definition.  It  is  perfi)rmanee  that  traditionali/es  the 

Pass  It  On,  //,  js^a^  pA)ccss  oriented  product,  and  several  Unm,  that  makes  the  form  a  vehicle  for  cultural  expr^sion. 

v,i»nccpts  arc  ciUisKlv.icd  in  the  process  oncntiition.  As  <i  comnuinicative  process,  folklore  requires  creativeness 

C  hildren's  folklore  takes  the  forms  of*  games,  rhymes,  <ind  convevs  the  culture  of  the  performer  <uid  the 

riddles,  songs,  sioiies,  aiul  dances  vvhi'-h  arc  known  and  performer's  group.  Mt>re  us  involved  in  the  learning  and 

pcrfi»rnied  by  children    1  he  <i>pcct  al  performance*  a  pcrforiiKuue  of  folklore.  Skills  are  required  even  to  use.  the 

♦.oniinumcativc  process  anion);  children,  is  inseparable  friun  form    Ihcse  uiJjj^fe  problem  solving,  decisionmaking,  gioup 

hKjL  mo 
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organization  and  nianagcnient,  an  J  coniniuniv  ation  skills.  In 
acquiring  an  item  of  folklore  and  the  skills  it  requires,  a 
child  must  follow,  inforniall>  in  a  social  interaction  context, 
a  process  of  learning  that  approximates  the  process  for 
learning  in  the  cognitive  realm,  Thus,  Pass  It  On,  IL 
^emphasizes  a  wide  range  of  conceptsi  Concepts  from 
cultural  anthropolog>;  concepts  from  the  folklore  of 
children;  concepts  from  sociolinguistics,  concepts  from 
developmental  psycholog),  concepts  of  aesthetic  expression, 
artistry.  creativit>,  and  cultural  expression;  each  chifd's 
cultural  folklore  repertoire  and  each  child's  skills  form  the 
basis  of  content,  thereby  bringing  into  the  classroom  the 
culture  and  skills  of  each  group  in  the  community;  and 
teacher  understanding  of  and  sensitization  to  children *s 
folklore  , 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Pass  It  On,  //.  is  designed  for  use  by  6-,  7-  and  8-year- 
old  children  and  their  teachers.  Testing  and  school 
personnel  response  indicate  benefits  were  achieved  fOr  the 
target  group.  In  addition,  testing  Tound  that  9-.  10-  and  lU 
V earmold  children  who  serve  as  group  helpers  during" // 
(hi  also  benefit  from  the  experience.  Teachers  and 
^  principals  involved  m  product  testing  received  positive 
response  to  the  folklore  program  from  parents.  Teachers 
and  adminiNtrators  also  identified  aspects  of  the  program  as 
lischil  in  increasing  positive  communication  between 
parents  and  children  and  between  community  and  school. 

GOAL(S)  OR  FURFOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  program  are,  (  I )  To  mcrease  target 
children's  interaction  across  age»  sex»  and  ethnic  groups, 
and  thereby  enhance,  verbal^  am!  nonverbal  communication 
skills,  mcrease  ^r^up  organi/afu  u  and  management  skills, 
and  strengthen  problem-soK ing  and  decisionmaking  skills. 
t2)  to  increase  sharing  of  folklore  among  tlrget  children 
froni  differing  age.  sc\.  »Mid  ethnic  groups,  and  thereby 
enhance  self-confidence  of  individual  children,  increase 
awareness  of  group  similarities  and  differences,  miprovr  the 
^individual  child's  adeptness  in  cultural  expression,  and 
broaden  the  individual  child's  experience  in  ereativeness. 
and  (3)  ojient  teachers  m  the  use  of  Pass  It  (hi  and 
therebv  senMti/e  teachers  to  the  nature  ol  children  s 
fijlklorc'  and  ti>  its  rule  in  children \  deveU»pment  .uui  to 
increase  teacher  eflectiveness  in  the  resource  role 

PATTERNS  OF  I'SE. 

Ihiss  It  On.  IL  IS  a  self-contained  product  m  which  the 
live  Pass  It  On  activities  are  presented  to  children 
sei|uentiallv   An  optional  activity  can  be  used  in 
coniunction  with  the  activities  or  alone  in  n  sixth 
presentation    I  he  staff  instructional  packajie  involves 
a|iproxnnatelv  4  hours  of  orientation  prior  to 
implementation  ol  Paw  It  On,  II 

TIME  REQI  IREMENTS 

!  ,ah  of  the  five  Pass  It  On  activities  includes  folklore 
activitv  time  iM\  minutes)  and  fcilklore  trading  time  (15 


^  J 


minutes).  One  activity  is  presented  each  week  for  5  weeks 
anytime  during  the  school  >ear.  The  optional  activity,  if 
used,  can  be  broken  down  into  several  5-  to  15-minutc 
additions  to  regular  activities,  or  it  can  be  presented  as  an 
individual  45-minutc  presentation  during  a  sixth  week. 

Orientation  for  teachers,  contained  in  a  self-instructional, 
package,  takes  place  prior  to  implementation  of  Pas'^  It 
On,  II,  and  involves  self-instruction  (3  hours),  group  helper 
media  viewing  session  (30  minutes),  and  a  group  helper 
orientation  session  (30  minutes). 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  product  can  be  use'd,  in  both  team-taught  and 
traditional,  self-contained  classrooms.  It  can  be 
implemented  \vith  or  without  older  children  as,  group 
helpers.  However,  team  teaching  and  the  use  of  older"  , 
,  group  helpers  are  recommended  strategie^^  Ii)  some  cases, 
schools  wishing  to  use  these  strategies  wilt/have  to  make 
special  provisions. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

•This  product  has  been  pilot  tested  in  8  classrooms  with 
223  6-,  7-.  and  8-year-old  children.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
field  tested  in  late  spring  1975. 

At  the  end  of  the  6-week  pilot  test  period,  the  teachers 
reported  that  their  pupils*  interest  and  participation  were 
positive  during  the  instructional  periods.  Attitudes  of 
participating  teachers  and  school  administrators  toward  the 
program  were  al^io  positive. 

Parents  of  pupils  involved  in  the  pilot  test  were  informed 
in  vcriting  of  their  children's  involvement.  All  teachers 
reported  favorable  reactions  and  interest  from  parents. 

Teachers  completed  a  checklist  each  week  of  the^^ 
program   Results*  from  the  checklist  and  from  rlie  povt  pilot 
test  interview  are  summari7ed  below.  All  of  the  teachers  in 
the  program  reported  , the  teacher  Jiandbook  as  extremely 
useful,  with  few  reports  of  problems  in  understanding  or 
usefulness  Few  teachers  reported  problems  with  the 
management  of  the  prografn  Over  half  reported  no 
problems  with  implementation  they  coukhrt  deal  with 
without  the  help  of  SErDL  staff  Fase  of  use  of  multimedia 
<  materials  was  also  reported  Over  half  of  the  teacliers 
^reported  no  problems  with  equipment.  Thus,  the  products 
are  reported  bv  users  to  be  trtflfisportable. 

Teamed  classrooms  utilizing  "older  4tli-  and  5th-grade 
helpers  or  self-contained  classrooms  utilizing  no  helpers 
were  designatc^d  at  each  pilor  test  site   No  differences  were  , 
found  in  pupil  interest,  pupil  partscipatuin.  or  pupil  inasterv^^ 
of  activities  due  to  cither  treatment.  '  ' 

AtM-lie  end  of  the  pilot  test,  a  nia)ontv  of  teachers 
reported  a  preference  for  implementing  the  prografn  in  a 
teamed  situation   Tsing  older  group  helpers  reportedly 
benefited  the  teachers  who  used  them,  the  teachers* 
children,  .and  the  teachers'  helpers  as  well    The  teachers 
reported  an  advantage  in  bemg  able  to  act  aN  observers 
during  the  lolklore  period    I  he  observer  role  enabled  them 
to  learn  more  aboui  their  children,  whom  thcv  were  able, 
to  see  from  a  different  point  ol  view 
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Stimulus  materials  (six  media  prcNcntatiuiis,  the  "Riddle 
.Book,'  and  "Comit  Book")  were  reviewed  bv  a  pane!  of 
specialists  external  to  the  program.  The  panelist  found  no 
biases  toward  socioeconomic  or  ethnic  groups  .present.  No 
bias  regarding  sex  stereotyping  was  mentioned,  although  the 
subject  was  not  addressed  specifically.  In  addition,  the 
panelists  found  the  stimulus  materials  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  developmental  level  for  which  each  was  designed,  and 
relevant  to  the  promotion  of  effective  development.  The  ^ 
panelists  found  the  stimulus  materials  not  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  refinemcnt^of  social  communication  skills  nor  to  the 
understanding  of  cultiirai  diversity,  and  they  found  them  to 
encourage  social  interaction.  They  found  the  stimulus* 
products  appropriate  for  use  by  students^ who  do  not  read 
well  or  at  all, 

A  proeessH)rientcd  product  in  which  nuister^  is  measured 
b)  evidence  of  the  process  can  onl)  be  measured  by 
observation  Althoughvno  claims  can  be  made  before  field 


test  data  arc  gathered,  findings  from  observations  made  by 
teachers,  program  staff,  and  evaluation  staff  during  pilot 
test  are  summarized  below. 

Voluntary  participation  across  sex,  age,  and  ethnic 
groups  increased  during  the  period  of  pilot  test  for  a 
majont>  of  pupils  as  observed  by  both  ppogram  and 
evaluation  staff. 

The  teachers  reported  observing  changes  in  their  socially 
and  academically  shy  children  ("loners")  as  well  as  in  their 
social  leaders  which  they  attributed  to  the  program.  No 
changes  attributable  to  the  program  were  reported  among 
academic  leaders.  Alf  changes  reported  were  toward 
increased  participation. 

Emphasis  during  the  field  test  will  center  more  on 
progression  through  the  stages  of  folklore  and  observation 
of  emerging  leadership  roles  than  on  social  interaction 
patterns,  as  was  emphasized  during  the  pilot  'test. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMeNT 


Kcquircii  hems 


Onanuu  Needed 


C'o^i  per  hem  in 
Dollars 


RepLicemcnl  Rate 
and  Cost 


Souree  if  Different 
from  Disiribulor 


Vmi  set  (2  classrooms)  inclu<hng  5  I6nini 
color  filtns  (approx  5  mm  each),  riddle 
hookv  and  carioons  relating  to  folklore 
aciiviues,  and  note  sheets  for  parents 

Staff ^insiruetional  package  includmg  1 
I6mni  color  film  ( 14  mm  )^  a  teacher 
h'andbook,  an  orientation  guide  for 
teachers,  and  an  audiotapu  cassette 


I  set  per  unit  (2 
classrooms) 


1  set  per  school  or  district 


170  00 


80  00 


Reusable 


Reusable 


Both  Lolor  li^mm  films  and  Lolor  video  tape  cassettes  will  be  available  for  the  presentation  of  activit)  instructional  films.  A  video  tape  cas- 
sette playback  ui\it  is  required /or  the  use  of  the  latter. 


^»EVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
2irEast  7th  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 

Robert  S.  Randall,  Director.  Early  Elementary  Program 
Carol  Sutherland  Hatfield,  Coordinator,  Children^ 
Foiklore  Program 

AVAILABILITY 

Pass  It  On\  //,  undergoes  field  tes.t,  the  final  phase  of 
SEDL  developmental  Voting,  during  spring  1975.  The 
product  is  currently  under  a  developmental  copyright. 

Pass  it  On,  11$  will  be  ready  for  dissemination  in  fiscal 
year  1976* 


INFORMATION  Cl'RRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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A  motivational  overview'  used  to  familiarize  the  viewer 
with  the  importat\ee  of  i^lay  to  (he  learning  of  young 
children 


( 


\l'ron\  Child  to  Chdd  is  a  motivational  overview  and  a  staff  instructional  product.  As  a 
motivational  overview,  it  is  used  to  familiarize  the  viewer  with  the  importance  of  play  and 
informal  activities  to  young  children's  learning.  It  also  shows  ways  tKat  Southwest 
Kducational 'Development  Laboratory's  (SEDL's)  Children's  Folklore  Program  uses  such 
activities.  As  a  staff  instructional  product,  the  film  is  used  in  a  teacher  orientation  package 
to  sensitize  teachers,  visually  and  aurally,  to  the  importance  of  folklore  activities  in  child 
development. 

I'roni  Child  to  Chdd,  produced  as  a  I6mni  color  film  or  as  a  video  tape  cassette,  focuses 
on  cfiildreirs  folklore  activities,- emphasi/.es  the  role  which  they  perform  in  a  child's 
development,  and  outlines  goals  and  the  development  process  of  the  Children's  Folklore 
Program.  The  film  delineates  the  use  of  children's  folklore,  which  is  traditionalized  play,  in 
instructional  products  to  increase  children's  opportunities  to  grow  in  self-confidence  and  to 
enhance  development  of  appreciation  of  group  similarities  and  differences,  jcommunication 
skills,  creativity,  group  organization  and  management,  and  problem-solving  and 
decisionmaking  skills. 

The  developers  recognize  the  need  for  the  understanding  of  play  as  an  cdacational 
Concept  and.  in  particular,  the  role  of* traditionalized  play  (children's  folklore)  in  the 
development  of  important  skills  in  children.  A  growing  body  of  research  indicates  that  play 
provides  a  non threatening  environment  in  which  children  can  experiment  with  systems  of 
rules  and  with  skills  the>  see  applied  among  j^dults.  Children's  folklore  is  a  con^municative 
process  which  allows  for  creative  and  cultural  expression.  For  this  reason,  children  s  folklore 
is  well  suited  for  use  in  an  integrated  school  situation.  Besides  providing  all  children  with  the 
opportunit>  to  increase  their  self-confidence  through  creative  expression,  it  is  an  effective 
vehicle  for  promoting  cross-cultural  understanding. 


SIBJECT  AR^:A(S) 

I'rom  Child  (0  Chdd  contains  a  description  of  children's 
ftHklore  activities  and  the  skills  developed  through  these 
«iurivilies.  as  well  as  a  eonimentarv  on  Southwest 
(ulucational  Development  Laboratory  capabilities  in 
developing  instructional  products  using  the  folklore  of 
children.  Children's  folklore  activities  are  indistinguishable 
from  pla>  to  most  ntople  These  activities  include  games, 
rhymes,  ridch^sr^^fngs,  stories,  and  dances  which  are  known 
and  performed  bv  children  Through  these  activities, 
children  develop  .ibilities  in  communication,  probl).'m 
solving,  decisionmaking,  group  organization  and 
management,  and  social  interaction  In  the  design  and 
development  of  I'rom  Chdd  ii>  Chdd.  the  Si^ulhvvest 
Hducational  Development  Laboratory  children's  folklore 
component  drew  from  a  wide  range  of  concepts:  C  oncepts 
from  cultural  anthropology:  concepts  from  the  folklore  of 
children;  coneej)ts  from  linguistics  and  soeiolinguisties. 
ctincepts  from  developmental  psvchologv,  concepts  ot 
aesthetic  expression,  artistrv.  creativilv,  and  cultural 
expression,  Icachc'r  understandmg  of  and  sensitization  to 
children's  folklore,  ^nd  vie^ver  understanding  of  children  v 
folklore  and  its  use  in  instructional  products 


INTENDED  USERS  AND^BENEFlCIARIES 

As  a  motivational  overview.  From  Child  to  Chdd  is 
designed  to  be  shown  to  lay  personnel  interested  in 
children  s  folklorcjncluding  persons  outside  the  field  of 
educ.ition  as  well  as  educators  and  those  in  education- 
related  fields.  It  also  is  used  at  professional  meetings  and 
conferences  to  diffuse  infi>rmation  about  Southwest 
F.dueational  Development  Laboratory  and  the  Children's 
Folklore  Program. 

As  a  staff  instructional  |)roduct,  From  Child  to  Chdd  is 
designed  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  part  of  an  orient*! 
package.  In  this  capacity,  it  is  slu)wn  first  to  sensitize 
teachers  to  children  s  folklore  and  again  after  self-check 
i|uestionn*lire  to  help  teachers  identify  specific  playground 
behaviors 

C()AL(S)  OR  Pl'RPOSE(S) 

I  rom  Chdd  to  ilidd  seeks  to  illustrate .  the  Children's 
Folklore  Program  goals,  (  I  )  Ii»  deveU)p  an  awareness  anil 
appreciation  t^f  group  similarities  and  differences.  (2)  to 
develop  artistic/expressive  competence,  (3)  to  develop 
linguistie/communKation  skills,  and  (4)  to  develop 
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•problem-solving  and  decisionmaking  abilities  in  human 
relations. 

The  film  also  seeks  to  convey  a  feeling  for  children's 
folklore  to  any  lay  audience  not  familiar  with*  the 
importance  of  play  in  children's  development  and  to 
^  sensiti/e  teachers  to  children's  folklore  activities,  as  well  as 
the  developmental  skills  promoted  through  those  activities. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

From  Child  to  Child  is  a  self-contained  product  which 
can  be  used  in  two  ways.  As  a  motivation.il  overview  and 
as  a  staff  instructional  product.  As  a  st<iff  instructional 
products  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  an  organizational 
nianual,  ai),  audiotape^  and  a  teacher's  handbook.  « 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Fn^m  Child  to  Child  is  h  14-minute  film.  When  used  as  a 
staff  instructional  product  as  part  of  a  teacher  orientation 
package,  at  is  shown  twice,  for  a  tf)tal  of  28  minutes. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

As  a  motivational  overview.  From  Child  to  Child  is  used 
bv  lav  personnel  interested  in  the  Children's  Folklore 
Program  or'by  Sx)uthwest  Educational  Development 
Laborator>  staff  to  disseminate  information  about  the 
program  As  a.  staff  instructional  product,  it  is  used  cither 
b\  a  teacher  or  a.  group  of , teachers,  or  b>  a  selected 
trainer  with  a  group  of  teachers 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  overview  film  for  the  Children's  Folklore  Program 
was  pilot  tested  in  spring  1974.  The  film  also  was  reviewed 
by  a  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  staff 
panel  not  involved  in  its  design.  Care  was  taken  in 
choosing  tKe  panelists  to  insure  multiethnic  arrd  sex  balance 
and  to  provide  experience  from  various  backgrounds3 
including  both  theoretical  and  practitioner. 

As  a  result  of  the  panel  review,  revisions  in  th(3  film 
include  lessening  emphasis  on  black  American  folklore, 
increasing  emphasis  on  Chicano  "folklore,  and  using  more 
males  in  the  films.  Other  revision  recommendations 
included  emphasizing  the  process  of  folklore  as  much  as 
the  content  of  folklore  and  Tmproving  film  quality  and 
narration. 

No  sex  or  ethnic  bias'^has  been  reported  in  the  revised 
version.  Care  was  taken  in  the  revision  td  include  a 
balance  of  sex,  ethnic,  and  social  rgJes  in  the  film.  The 
revised  film  will  be  field  tested  during  spring  1975. 

The  film  was  reported  by  the  panelists  to  reinforce 
informal  learning  techniques,  to  encourage  social 
communication  skills  among  children,  to  help  children 
understand  and  accept  group  differences,  to  model 
processes  for  problem  solving  and  decisionmaking  in  a 
social  setting,  and  to  emphasize  children's  learning  from 
each  other.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  revised  version  to 
retain  these  strengths  as  emphasize^  in  the  earlier  version. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  Items  , 

From  Child  lu  Vhdd  ( I6mni  film ) 

'        .    ^   ^  


Ouantity  Needed 


film  per  classroom 


Cost  per  Item  in  , 
Dollars 


Rephicement  Rate 
and  Cost 


\  Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


lOO.OO 


Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St.  - 
Austin 'Tex.  78701 


Robert  S.  Randall,  Program  Director 

Carol  Sutherland  Hatfield,  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

^  ^''The  product  exists  in  prepublication  form  only;  no  copies 
are  available  for  distribution  at  this  time.  For  information, 
.contact:  *  ; 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St. 
Austin,  lex.  78701 
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RESPONSIVE  rUUCATION  PROGRAM 


A  program  for  tirades  K%y  meant  to  strcn^^thcn  educational 
experiences  hy  respondinti  to  the  imi(ptencss  of  learners 


The  Responsive  Editaifwn^  Proi^ram  fi)r  primary  grades  (k-3)  is  based  on  the  belief  in 
building  a  pluralistie  societ>  through  strengthening  edueational  expei:iences  to  respond  to  the 
uniqueness  of  learners  as  individuals  and  group  members.  A  basic^lfenet  of  the  program 
recogni/es  and  eneou rages  parental  and  eomm unity  involvement  in  tho  educational  system. 
Three  major  goals  provide  direction  for  program  operations.  The  program  will  assist  the 
learner:  To  experience  and  develop  behaviors  for  a  cultural  pluralistic  environment,  to 
develop  a  healthy  self-eoncept,  and  to  develop  cognitive^ abilities.  Each  of  these  program 
goals  is  supported  by  a  set  of  learner  objectives. 

In  w  culturall/ pluralistic  environment,  the  learners:  (!)  Like  themselves  and  their  people; 
(2)  have  factual  information  about  thejr  cultural  and  ethnic  group  from  the  .perspective  of 
the  group;  (3)  arc  aware  of  and  respect  facts  aljout  other  cultural  and  ethnic  groups'  c 
historical  pasts  and  presents;  (4)  value  human  dignity  and  worth  and  apply  these  values  to 
human  rights  and  social  justice;  and  (5)  percqive  options  available  to  them  and  use  them  for, 
problem  solving  to  meet  perj;onal,  community,  and  world  needs. 

Learners  with  healthy  self-concepts-^Usc  their  own  values,  ideas,  and  feelings 
authentically  and  appropriately;  identify  and  use  resources  in  problem  solving,  use  possibilities 
within  limits:  and  self-evaluate  and  take  credit  for  their  accomplishments. 

The  educational  climate  or  cnvironn\cnt_  of  a  responsive  classroom  includes  a  physical 
setting  that  is  functional  and  current,  readily  ucccssiblc,  and  relevant  to  and  representative 
of  the  children.  It  also  contains  potential  for  variations  in  gr;Ouping  si/c  and  composition, 
actjvit)  IcvcK  and  means  of  expression.  ;  , 

The.  curriculum  oi^  a  responsive  classroom  would.  Hmphasizp  the  learning  process  as 
opposed  to  only  learning  facts,  provide  learning  experiences  that  simulate  the  real  world  use 
of  content  skills  and  concepts,  be  designed  around  cxpcij^icnces  that  evolve  from  4n  activity 
base,  aiui  include  teacher  and  learner  materials  which  represents  or  arc  able  to  he  adapted 
to  represent,  the  immediate  environment  and  the 'people  within  it. 

Fhc  teachers  arc  integral  and  key  contril)utors  in  a  rcspoi^sive  learning'  environment. 
Jhey  arc  skilled  observers  of  the  learners,  documenting  activities  and  bchav.ors.  They 
respond  to  the  learners  in  a  manner  that  supports  and  Contributes  to  responsive  objectives 
«md  principles^  They  establish  an  educational  \  limatc»  develop  a  curriculum,  and  facilitate 
student  cxpcricnccji.  I  '  .  , 

The  students  in  a  responsive  Icaruing  environment  engage  in  exploring,  planning,  choice 
making,  and  goal  setting.  The)  tliscovcr  individual  self-strengths,  preferences,  and  liabilities, 
rhey  develop  a  repertoire  of  abilities  for  building  a  broad  and  varied  experiential  base  as 
well  as  self^consciousness.  The  students  interact  with  all  aspects  of  the  educational 
environments  including  other  students.  Individually*  or  within  a  group,  they  may  take  on  the 
role'of  leader,  follower,  or  evaluator.  These  interactions  can  be  curriculum  oriented  and  may 
alst)  involve  persi>nal  and  social  issues.  As  the  students  increase  .their  experiential  repertoire, 
develop  self*  and  address  the  personal  and  social!  issues^  they  take  responsibility  foV  their 
actions 


sriUKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  Rcsponsne  hdumtion  Program  permeates  and 
encomp^:  ses  the  curriculuni  of  the  primary  grades 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  his  program  is  designed  for  students  in  the  primary 
grades  (K-3)  Upper  elementary  students  are  also  utili/mg 
the  responsive  process   leachers  and  principals  receive 
inservice  training  in  the  implementation  i^f  the  program 


(JOAUS)  OR  Pl]RP()SE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  jVogram  arc  to  help  the  learner;  (  I )/  l  o 
experience  and  devehi^fCjHrhavlors  for  a  cultural  pluralistic 
environment.  (2)  to  dcveIo|r"a  healthv  self-concept,  and  (3) 
to  develop  cognitive  abilities   The  development  of 
competencies  in  adults  to  assist  the  learner  reach  these 
goals  is  the  major  purpose  of  the  iiiservice  training 
program 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

.  The  program  is  a  learning'  process  that  can  be  applied  to 
all  aspects  of  the  primarv  level  curriculum.  It  would  be 
builK^into  lesson  plans  for  curriculum  content  and  activities. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  teacher  and  school 
cvaluators.  Standardized  tests  may  be  used,  as  well  as  tests 
designed  to  measure  specific  program  outcomes,  such  asr 
language  production,  problem  solving,  and  forms  of 
educati6nal  experiences, 

TIME  REQl'IREMENTS 

I  his  program  is  operational  for  the  complete  school  year 
durini  tlie  appropriate  number  of  instructional  hours  per 
day.  '  . 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  requires  preservicc  training  prior  to 
beginning  the  school  year  aiid  ongoing  inservice  training 
during  tjie  school  year  for  adults  in  the  classrooms. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  implement  one  element  of 
responsiveness  at  a  time.  Planning  time  is  needed  either  at 
the  beginning  or  :it  the  end  of  Cilch  school-  day. 
V  Classrooms  may  need  to  be  organized  to  provide  for 
learning  centers,  individual  work  areas,  small-group  v 
activities,  and  large  group  sessions.  Materials  will  need  to\ 
be  available  to  student*^  accommodating  different  learning 
styles  and  pacing, 

F*arcnts  are  encouraged  to  particpate  in  the  classrooms 
and  become  in\olved  in  the  educational  program 

Summary  Vosi  Information 

Cost  for  total  program  implementation  as  well  as  specific 
elements  will  be  available  in  fall  1975.  The  prices  given  in 
^'Materials  and  Jujuipment*'  are  subject  to  change. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  classroom  teacher  participating  in  inservice  framing 
can  implement  this  [program,  l  eaching  assistants 
(paraprofessionals)  o^r  parent  volunteers  receiving  training 
woulil  accelerate  implementation-  Administrators  directiv 
responsible  for  class/oom  instruction  should  also  be 
invobed.  If  10  classrooms  are  established,  a  local  staff 
.developer/trainer  sh^oukl  implement  the  training  lnser\ice 
training  for  staff  dqvclopcrs/teachcrs/ailministrators  is 
available  from  tbc/bar  West  Laboratory  . 

ASSrRAN(  KS  AM)  CLAIMS 

» 

Assurances 

The  informatifin  gathered  ilunng  the  dc\.clo[)mcnt  of  this 
prt)grani  in  14  school  s\ stems  in  13  Stales  over  a  pcnoil  ot 
5  vears  mdicalOs  that  the  students  continue  t(^  progress  and 


meet  district  standards.  The  developer  has  not  received  any 
•reports  of  harm  associated  with  the  use  of  the  product.  In 
fact,  most  systems  have  extended  the  program  beyond  the 
initial  pilot  classrooms. 

Classroom  curriculum  materials  arc  thoroughly  tested  and 
verified.  Training  materials  have  undergone  rigorous 
development,  and  the  training  process  has  been  developed 
and  refined  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

Claims 

Classroom  observation  data  collected  by  the  two  national 
contractors  have  clearly  shown  that  the  distinctive 
educational  philosophy  of  the  program  has  been 
successfully  translated  into  a  classroom  setting.  This  distinct 
classroom  process  has  becn*^successfully  replicated  in  a 
large  number  of  chussrooms,  in  school  districts  varying 
widely  in  geographical  and  social  factors,  across  grade 
levels,  aTid  across  years  of  program* operation,  in 
classrooms  where  this  responsive  process  has  been 
implemented,  data  show  that  children's  self-concept 
Hievelopment  and  projblcm-solving  a'bility  have  increased. 

/Children's  gains  in/*'basic  skills''  have  been  another 
important  goal  of  the  program.  A  variety  of  evaluation 
studies  conducted  by  participating  ^school  districts,  by  the 
bar  West  Laboratory,,  and  by  two  national  contractors,  have 
documented  program  success  in  improving  the  competence 
of  children  in  the  areas  of  reading,  quantitative  stills,  and 
language  skills  for  grades  kindergarten  through  3d.  in 
another  study,  children  in  the  program  were  shown  to  ha\e 
gafned  significantly  more  on  intelligence  measures  than 
comparison  children  over  a  3->ear  period. 

A*number  of  components  and  methods  have  proved  their 
worth  not  only  in  the  context  of  the  total  program,  buf 
also  as  independently  applied  tools  for  improving  early 
childhood  education.  Thc^  Parent/Child  'i'oy-Lcnding 
Library  has  been  used  as  an  independent  resource  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  The  Learning  Booth  has 
been  ctaluatcd  cxtensivcl)  within  the  program  and  also  has 
potential  as  an  independent  unit.  Many  school  districts 
across  the  Nation  have  used  the  Rcsponshc  Education 
Proi^rarn  as  a  model  and  have  borrowed  extensively  from 
it.s  principles  ajul  methods.  Some  of  these  prirfciples  and 
methods  have  been  packaged  as  units  in  the  llexibic 
learning  system,  a  comprehensive  program  for  teaching 
and  cehif\ing  earl)  childhood  teaching  personncL 

A  ilistinctive  feature  of  the  program  is  its  methoil  of 
delivery  and  implementation.  Lmpbasis  is  placed  on 
maximum  participation  by  all  concerned  participants  \<ithin 
the  community.  Teachers,  teacher  trainers,  administrators, 
and  especiallv  parents.  In  particular,  the  program  has  had 
considerable  success^ijincre«ising  the  participation  of 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  Lhililrcn,  both  tlirectK  «is 
teacher  resources  in  the  classroom  and  as  ilccisionmakcrs 
in  polic)  matters 
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Klnilcrgartcn        •  / 
Fv^pc writer  and  materials  tot  the 

\ 

Curriculum  content  nuUerlals  (to\s 
'  and  games);  nra)  be  substituteii  for 
regular  elassr<n)m  materials 

Curricuhnn  content  materials  (SCIS. 
Language  Experience  in  Reading) 
I'eacher  training  materials  in^ health) 
self  concept.  problem  solving, 
language  skills,  literature.  anal>/ing 
tevtbooks.  learning  centers,  etc. 


*  QuaiitU\  Needed 
I  per  class 

As  normails  provided 

As  normal!)  pro\iileil,  ' 

I  per  staff  ilevelopcr  (uui  I 
per  teacher" 


Cosi  per  licin  in 
DolLirs 


350.00 
20().()() 


200,00 


10.00  each 


Rcplacemcni  Raie 
and  C'osl 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Smith  Corona  and 
developer 

Publishers 


DEVELdPEX/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  EducationarResearch  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94 1 03  |  '  ^ 

.      .     \  ^      '  ' 

Denis  Thoms»  ^*rogram  Director 
Francione  Lewis,  Assistant  Director 
Nicholas  Rayder,  Director  of  Evaluation 

AVAILABILITY 

Tht  Responsive  Education  Program  is  currently  availabje 
fiom  the  developer:. 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  ^  ^  ^ 

1855  Folsom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94103 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  ■ 
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SOCIAL  ENCOUNTFR  AND  RESEARCH 
CURRICULUM  f  OR  HUMANt/A  nON 
(SEARCH) 


An  uuliyidmlized,,  interdisciplinary  pr^gnnn  oj  social 
education  lor^^rades  A\> 


f    Soiial  Encounter  and  Research  Curriculum  for  llumanization  (SEARCH)  is  a  FMagct- 
htrsccl'.  iiulivicluali/cd.  interdisciplinary  program  of  social  education  for  grades  K-3.  SF/ARCH 
focuses  dn  the  interaction  between  children  and  their  personal  social,  and  cultural 
environnjents.  A  total  of  40  classroohi  units  constitutes-the  K-3  package.  Each  unit  is 
acconipjinied  with  multimedia  instructional  materials  and  preevaluation  and  postevaluation 
instruments  The  materials  are  packaged  for  self-management  and  ready  access  by  the 
students, 

SEARCH  content  is  organized  around  five  psychosocial  life  functions:  Self-realizing, 
go\erning.  producing  and  consuming  goods  and  services,  utilizing  environments,  a'nd 
interpreting  and  generating  ideas  'and  events.  The  functions  reflect  the  fact  that  human  action 
and  awareness  begin  with  a  personal  focus  and  expand,  as 'Cognitive  development  expands, 
towarti  a  focus  on  all  humanitv.  The  functions  also  relate  to  the  traditional  social  science 
disciplines  from  which  SEARCH  obtains  the  content  of  its  instruction:  Geography,  history, 
economics,  political  scio«^e.  sociology,  anthropology,  and  psychology,  SEARCH  has  a  three* 
phase  instructional  plan  related  to  Piagct  s  developmental  sequcrice.  Encounter,  tesearch.  and 
action.  _  , 

The  encounter  phase  consists  of  activities  thai  introduces  a  unit,  and  concentrates  on  the 
de\ek)ptnent  of  the  child's  image'' and  language  for  material  in  that  unit.  The  research  .phase 
yniphasi/es  the  active  investigation  and  exploration  of  a^particular  problem  related  to  that 
'uiiit  The  action  phas<5  activities  require  the  child  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  unit 
material  b\  relating  it  to  its  own  social  realit>  and  sharing  the  knowledge  with  classroom 
pceis  ^  •    '  ,       *  / 

riie  teacher  is  primarilv  a,  facilitator  of  insUcuction;  the  teaciier  monitors  criticiid 
checkpomts  in  testing  and  keeps  records  of  the  child's  performance.  The  ce'Mtral  ^'ocus. 
however,  is  on  the  chilli's  own  activity.  Emphasis  is  on  the  learner's  increasing  responsibility 
to  nunagcMiis/her  own  activity  Choice  of  various  materials  by  the  student  is  encouraged, 
placement  is  tietermincd  after  pretest  diagnosis,  and  mastery  testing  occurs  upon  the 
completion  of  a  unit. 

I  he  sequence  of  activities  is  presented  b\  means  of  a  flow  chart  which  applies  to  the 
materials  in  ever>  S(-ARCH  unit.  The  average  time  spent  on  a  unit  is  3-1/2-4  hours  per  * 
child    Phe  SI-ARCH's  instructional  program  for  grades  K-3  is  conveniently  divided  into  3 
groups  of  10  units,  each  group  is  roughlv  associated  with  a  grade  level  of  instruction.  I;very 
unit  begins  with  a  diagnostic  pretest  and  concludes  with  a  unit  niaster>  test.  U'he  Jlnstructional* 
\>Un  allows  t'or  the  child  to  pace  learning  as  the  various  activities  arc  pursued   file  materials 
provide  for  independent,  as  well  as  partner  and  group,  experiences. 

Sf-.ARCH  IS  in  its  third  >ear  of  trvout  in  an  urban  center  eleinentarv  school  in 
Philadelphia.  Pcnnsvlvania  Prcliminarv  findings  indicate  that  thojnstructional  strategics  usc\l 
m  SI  ARCH,  arc  effectrve  and  that  the  materials  are  particularlv  appealhig  to  students.  A  new 
addition  to  the  SEARCTf  program  is  STEP  (^FARCM  teacher  education  prog;*am).  which  is 
currcntlv  being  tested  SIF  P.  a  self  instructional  program,  includes'a  handbook  and  several 
multimedia  presentations  to  acquamt  teachers  with  the  strategics  and  procedures  of  the 
SI  ARCH  program  SIF  P  also  inchules  a  SIARI  unit  fur  teachers  lo  prepare  students  to  use 
the  SI^ARCII  insiructional  plan 
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SI  lUKC  I  <\KK  V(S) 

ocKil  ciliic.itioii  IS  the  suhictt  area  drilcr,  \aluc.  cosnms.  .iiul  culture  aic  links  hctucen  tli 

Strui.turall\  the  Si  AlU  (I  luiktiuits  are  tIesmneJ  to  SI  ARCH  I'liiKtious  aiui  Mieh  disciplines  as  jisvchulojij. 

»<r.i:.iiii/e  more  tratlitioiial  s(ii.ial  stutlits  >.iii»teut  into  an  s.n.i<iliij;\.  aiithru[i(iloj;\.  pi'litieal  stance,  ecuiioiiUis. 

iiite.L'ratcd  proijram  I  aa-or  thenus  such  as  personalitv,  treofiraphv.  ami  histi>r\ 
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INTKNDEI)  I SKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS         .  . 

I  he  SliARCH  units  have  hecn  designed  fur  kindergarten 
iUiJ  Ist-grade  KUidents  of  all  ability  levels  within  the 
normal  range.  Students  should  he  I'nglish-speaking:  hut 
need  not  know  how  to  read.  Additional  materials  for 
grades  2  and  3  are  in  preparatiwi 

(;OAL(S)  OR  FURP()SK(S) 

The  student  suecessfully  completing  the  SeArCH  units. 
( 1)  Is  able  to  demonstrate  increasing  control  over  the 
acquisition  of  social  information  and  experience.  (2)  is  ahle 
/    to  demonstrate  more  effective  processing  of  social  studies 
inforuiation  and  conceptual  knowledge,  and  (3)  is  ahle  to 
relate  thc^:oncepts  of  various  social  studies  disciplines  to 
'  the  student  s  own  social  reality. 

FAITKRNS  OF  USE 

Sl'ARCH  unit^i  are  sequenced  within  functions,  An\  one 
function  can  he  studied  indepcndenti)  of  the  other  four 
For  an  infegrated  intjirdisciplinary  program »  all  five 
*  fjLinctioiis  should  be  studied  at  each  grade  level.  The 
functions  can  also  be  used  to  supplement  an  existing 
program  and  can  be  obtained  singK  if  purchase  of  the 
entire  .progattm  is  not  possible^  The  instructional  program  is 
accompanied  with  teachCr  education  material 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  — 

« 

At  the  beginning  of  each  SL-ARCH  unit»  the  student 


that 


takes  a  three-part  pretest  that  measures  competence  in 
unit.  On  the  basis  of  that  pretest,  the  student  is  then  . 
placed  in  the  appropriate  encounter  or  researcli  activity. 
All  students  complete  researcif  and  action  tasks.  They  ma\ 
skip  cncv)untcr  tasks  if  tfic)  are  able  to  demonstr.ite 
knowledge  of"thc  image  and  language  of  a  unit  A  posttcst 
gages  student  progress  on  all  three  phases  of  instruction 
l^rctests  tind  posttcsts  are  actiunpanicd  uith  tctichcr 
materials  tor  charting  student  progress. 


TIME  REQl  IREMENTS 

♦  Icsting  and  instruction  of  one  SCARCH 
from  3-1/2  to  A  hours  per  unit.  There  arc 
grade  level,  or  appro\imatcl>  30  weeks  of 
sessions  for  each  grade  level 


unit  averages 
10  units  in  a 
three  half-hour 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

SI" ARCH  requires  only  standard  audiovisual  eqmpmenl 
No  special  organizational  changes  are  necessary  (or-»thc 
program's  implementation   The  SEARCH  teacher  education 
program  works  best  with  at  least  3  oT^4  hours  of 
preinstructional  preparation.  The  community  and  families  of 
ShARd!  learners  seem  to  relate  well  to  the  program,  and 
the  content  appears  socially  meaningful  to  children  of 
varving  ethnic  and  social  circumstances 

Summary  Cost  Information 

I  he  kindergarten  and  grade  I  Sl.ARCH  units  will  be 
available  for  apprt>\imatel>  $(»50.  this  price  includes  the 
cost  ot  2(*  units  tS45tU.  20  teacher  unit  ni^tcbiuiks  (SI 40), 
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and  a  teacher  education  package  ($20).  It  is  noted  th'M 
tfic  materials  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  shared  by  two 
classes  at  each  stage.  Thus,  if  120  kindergarten  and  Ist- 
grade  student,s  were  involved,  the  initial  per-pupil  cost 
would  be  S5s.42,  Consumables  may  be  replaced  at  a  cost  of 
$60  per  gnidc  level  for  10  units.  This  amounts  to  $2  per 
,student  per  year.  In  addition,  SbARCFUs  units  ari; 
packaged  separately  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  *^ 
discretion  of  the  buyer.  Thus,  if  a  buyer  decided  to 
purchase  only  six  of  the  stage  I  (K)  units,  the  cost  per 
.student  would  be  reduced  further 

The  self-instructional  teacher  education  package  will 
permit  teachers  and  curriculum  personnel  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  SFARCH  and  with  the  procedures  required 
to  implement  SEARCH'S  individualized  instructional  system. 
The  teacher  education  package  is  designed  to  be 
implemented  by  local  personnel.  In  addition,  a  special 
workshop  eotiduetcd  by  a  SEARCH  staff  member  can  also 
be  arranged  as  an  optional  teacher  preparation  program  at 
the  school  site.  This  optional  workshop  would  cost  S250 
plus  expenses.  f 

Pmonnel  Required ^r  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

No  special  qualifications  or  training,  aside  from  the 
SEARCH  teacher  education  program,  arc  required  to  being 
revised  continually  in  order  to  ascertain  and  assure 
who  desire  'to  implement  SEARCH  in  their  classroom 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  In  order  to  facilitate  optimum 
iftiplementation  of  SEARCH'S  instructional  system  in  iriasses 
consisting  of  25  or  more  students,  it  is  recommended,  that 
an  aide  be  employed  to  assist  the  teacher. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  SEARCH  program-,  presciiitly  under  devclopm^fju^,  is 
continually  being  revised  in  order  to  ascerttiin  and  assure 
its  intrinsic  quality.  Over  a  period, of  2-1/2  years,  sOmc  100 
kindergarten  students  and  an  equivalent  number  of  .1st 
graders  participated  in  the  test-ing  of  SEARCH  units. 

Assurances  '  ^ 

During  SEARCH'S  2- 1/2 -year  testing  period,  there  have 
been  no  user  reports  or  evaluator  observations  of  harmful 
psychological;  physiological,  or  social  bias  effects  due  to 
the  use  of  the  program.  This  was  not  due  to  chance  since 
a  systematic  attempt  was  made  in  the  development  of 
SEARCITs  instructional  materials  to  assure  that  sexism, 
'  racism,  and  other  forms  of  social  bias  were  not 
perpetuated.  A  systematic  attempt  wijji  also  made  to 
incorporate  instances  of  affirmative  action  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  social  fairness; 

i:xternal  reviewers  have  attested  to  the  validity  of  the 
conceptual  base  for  SCARCITs  content  The  soundness  of 
SEARCH'S  instructional  design  has  also  been  affirmed  One 
reviewer  even  ranked  SEARCH  among  the  top  three  of  the 
''new"  social  studies  programs. 

It  is  expeeied  that  data  regarding  a  hands-off  test  of  the 
rcpiicahihtv  of  SFARCH  will  be  available  by  November 
1975.  A  SEARCH  teacher  education  program  (STEP),  a 
self-instructiohal  program,  is  also  available  to  further  assure 
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the  rcplicahiliu  of  SHARCH  The  instructional  units  ;uul 
the  teacher  education  program  are  housed  in  indi\idua'l 
packages  which  are  readily  transporta!)le  from  the 
development  dte  to  'i  school  \\m\  between  classes  in  a 
school,  ' 

Claims 

The  SEARCH  program,  being  Piaget-based  in  terms  of  its 
instructional  plan,  does  not  reijuire  students  to  be  able  to 
read  and  is  rich  in  graphic  and  manipulative  materials.  As 
such,  SI-ARCH  accommodates  the  entrv  le\el  skills  of  a 
great  majoritv  of  the  priniarv  school  population  and 
provides  experiences  ap[)ropriate  to  cognitive  and  alTecti\e 
stages  of  development. 

Kindergarten  and  1st  grade  SRARCH  units  ha\e  been  . 
tested  in  se\eral  classroojiis  for  instructional  effecti\eness. 
In  the  majorit)  of  cases,  outcomes  with  respect  to 
SE-ARCH  units  met  the  de\clo[)ers*  intentions  in  terms  of 
expected  gains  in  student  achie\ement.  Sf-ARCH  also 


gained  the  general,  acceptance  of  the  students,  teachers, 
and*administrators  at  its  deveiopnAintal  site> 

Logical  analvsp  cOnduCrted  by  external  reviewers 
•  established  the  iWiftsic  quality  of  SEARCHES  content. 
External  reviewers  also  attested  to  the  harmlessness  and 
social  fairness  of  SEARCH^  material.  In  adijition,  teachers 
have*  commented  that,  the  content  of  SEARCH  parallels 
and  further  enriches  the  .social  studies  curriculum  used  in 
their  school  district. 

The  development  of  SEARCH  has  been  guided  by  a 
comprehensi\e  evaluation/development  model  consisting  of 
four  tryout'and  three  revision  stages.  Tire  model  ha^ 
provided  both  logical  and  empirical  feedback  to  thcf 
developers  for  further  revision.  Specific  evaluation  \| 
questions  were  posed  at  each  tryout  stage.  TryoitUd^ 
were  obtained  ami  documented  via  structured -evaluation 
procedures  and  forms.  Thejesults  of  more  than  2-1/2  years 
■  ot*  testing  in  the  classrooms  have  shinvn  that,  in  general, 
the  kindergarten  and  Ij-t  grade  SEARCH  program  achieves 
the  instructional  effects  that  were  planned. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


10  units  ( iiulnufuativ  hoxoh  pcriur.uic 
level 


Id  kMclfcr  unit  notohooks 

I  Sr-ARCH'tcachcr  cducntion  package 


Oiianmv  Nccilc?! 
1  set  per  class  of  ^2 


Cost  per  lit'in  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
aiul  Cust. 


"Source  if  Different 
,  from  Distributor 


•   OnK  lievolopniontiii  .  *  Printcil  consunuihle 
nuir.ket  cstunntes     '  paper  replaced 


1  set  per  teacher*  * 
I  per  teacher** 


available,  approv 
MjJO  per  tuiit; 
245  00  per  grade 
level  for  10  tinits 

70  00  (approx.)  for 
10 

.  20  tio  (approx.) 


vearlv*  "sf*  00  per 
linit:"5»6tKOO  per 
grade  levch  forMO 
units 

Reusable 
Reusable    '  ' 


^Subject  to  tncreasing  production  costs 
*  **rmt  notebooks  and  teacher  education  materials  mav  be  shared  bv  teachers 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.  ,  * 

1700  Madket  St. 
PhiladelpHip,  Pa.  I9I03 

Barbara  PVessciscn,  Project  Director 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

Revisions  based  qn  materials  and  systems  tryouts  will  be 
copiplcted  for  the  stage  I  (K)  SEARCH  materials  by 
November  1975.  The  revised  stage  II  (grade  1)  materials 
wilt  be  available  by  April  1976.  Interested  parties  can 
m;ike  arrangements  with  the  developer  to  purchase  ^nJ/or' 
produce  from  the  prototype  these  kindergarten  and  Ist- 
grade  materials  for  the  1975-76  school  year.  Prototype 
copies  of  sta|:es  ll|  and  IV  (grades  2  aod  *3)  will  be 
available  by  August'  1977.  An  evaluation  report  on  the 
overall  cflrcctivcness  of  SEARCH  K-3  will  be  completed  by 
November  1977.  Contacjt  the  developer  for  information:^ 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

1700  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  191 03 


.J 


INFORMATION  CrK^RKN  I  AS  OFAIARdI  1975 
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I  multimedia  tnstnu  tionul  iktckoiic  io  inirthliuv  social 
itms.vpfs  alumi  ihcfamilv  (o  hi  $*vadcr\ 


•I  \\^  Soi  tal  I'iliwaiion,  )  var  I  /Voi^wm.  is  a  imilrinietlia*  imilticylturiiL  insiructional 
package  including  materials  for  teachers  ifiui  pupils.  Bach  unit  consists  of^hree  to  seven 
lesson's  and  includes  an  instructional  jnanual,  a  test  based  on  the'  curriculunu  and  special 
multimediac  uistructional  nialerials-(such  as  filmstrips*  films,  audiotapes.  puz/Jes.  puppets, 
teaching  pictures,  ^nui  game  cards).  I  he* program  contains  10  uiiils  u^iich  focus  on  the  . 
fanul.v    Three  additfonal  units  feature  materials  thiU. assist  the  tuachcr  at  the  beginning  and  ' 
end  of  the  school  \ear  and  on- special  occasions  throughout  the  year.  SoCial  science  concepts 
arc  introduced  and  developed  in  recurring  cycles,  »  ,  '  '  • 

I-ach  unit  incorporates  specified  objectives  and  the  inquiry  method  to  enl^mce  the  - 
intellecti^a!  procois  development  of  young^children.  The  program  uses  criterion-referenced 
measures  for  evaluation  purposes.  Staff  developmc^nt  is  built  into' the  in.structional  jinits^  with 
lesson  plannmg  and  all  materials  furnished  for  tKe. teacher.  In  addition,  a  self-ccmtain*cd.  .V  '\ 
hour  imdtimedia  staff  developmcYit  packa^^j^*  accompanies  instructional  materials. 

I  he  teacher*  through  the  structured  activity,  physically  involves  the  pupils  in  an 
experience  to  provide  a  base  for  learning.  Open-ended  questions  are  asked,  and  the 
chil<frf?u\  appropriate 'responses  are .  accepted.  The  teacher  uses  insjiructionaMechniques  and 
materials  provided  by  the  program  to  encourage  childreji  to  become  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  leariting  process*  The  teacher  Ic^j^  the  children  to  discover 'and  to  elaborate  on 
concepts,  asks  questions  which  encourage  them  to  develop  logical  thinking  patterns,  and 
assists  them  in  developing  tools  for  dealing  with  the  .social,  economic*  and  political  realities 
of  life    rhe  children  are  given  opportunities  for  .self-identification  and  to.develop  an 
appreciation  of  lifestyles  and  ethnic  and  economic  groups.  Pretests,  posttests.  and  unit  tests  are 
administered,  and  the  children's  responses  are  evaluated. 

The  learners  gain  self-confidence  by  suecceding  in  developing  th/nking  skills  without 
tlepending  on  reading.  The  child  is  motivated  ti)  learn  by  the  enjo>yicnt  experienced  in  the 
learning  situations.  -.^  *     ,  ^ 

In  a  sample  unit  on  communication*  the  children  explore  the  many  ways  p'eople 
communicate  ideas,  instriicjions.  and  feelings. /The  students  are  encouraged  to  examine  the' 
n^ethods  and  media  by  which  Others  communi.cate—sounds,  gestures/pictur^ s.  the  .spoken 
word*  and  the  whtten  word.  Finally*  the  students  are -shown' how  they  need  these  channels^  of 
commui>ication  to  relate  tp  others.  • 


SUBJECT  AREA^.S)  ly^ 

.*  '  \ 
The  purp^ise  i»f  the  program  is  to  provide  experiences  for 

children  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  significant* 

functional  sgci4l  concepts.  Since  the  I  st_  graziers' 

experiences  are  almost  totally  within  their  families,  the 

social  concepts  introduced  in  the  Ist-grade  program  are 

about  the  f-amil>   Bv  using  the  famil>  as  a  modeK  fhc  1st 

grade  children  are  *fn trod ucxul  to  such  concepts  .is 

inlerdep*,Midencc.  dependence.  ri»les.  ct)mnujnicatii»n.  and 

ediK:atton  » 

I'yTKNDKiriSKRS  AND  »KNFH("IARIKS 

Pupils  ux  the  progr*uu  are  at  a  dev cli|mnental  levc(  , 
usut^Iv  .issocuited  witlrlhe  1st  grade  Alihough  testei\ 
pnmarilv  wfih  pupils  in  schools  located  uN^m 
socioeconomic  comjiuimtics.  Smial  I  dumtufn  has  been  used, 
succcssfullv  with  children  in  a  wide  riuigc  of  sotiocconoiUK 
comnuinities  Pupils  usuig*  the  program  arc  multiethnK 


Other  p^pte'iitial  users  arc  the  teachers\  supervisors* 
coordinators,  and  .administrators  .who. will  iinplemcnt  the 
prograiuf  university  ^professors  in  teacher  education 
programs,  and  regional  servrcc-eenter  personneK 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S)      •  ' 

I'he  pupils  who  participat<?  in  this  .social  education 
program  will  be  able.  ( I )  To  develop  selected  concepts 
from  tl)c  social  sciences  that  relate  to  people  i\y  families, 
(2)' to  enhance  their  Srclf-confidence  by  succeeding  in 
learning  without  depending- on  rending  ability,  (3). to 
develop  their  thinking  skills.  {A)  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
cultural  divcrsit),  and  (5)  to  enjo\  their  learning  activities. 

JL  '  PATTERNS  OF  USE  *      '  , 

'Units  can  he  presented  in  an>  ordi*r»  kowever*  it  is 
rcciimmendcd  that  the  lessons  within  each  unit  be 
presented  in  sequence    I  he  numbered  units  comprise  a 
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/  comprehensive  I -year  curriculum  ^hich  will  meet  social 
studies  requirements  in  most  States.  The  three  supplemental 
units  rtiay  be  used  separately;,  in  related  subjects,  or  as 
enHchmenjt  materials  in  art^  language  study,  or  iH 

^preparation  for  special  days..  ^ 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISfONS 

'    Teachers  ofahe  Social  Education  Program  arc  provided 
uitli  two  riJfiiis  Draiterion-rerereiKcJ  evaluation  nieaj>ijreb 
for  classroom  use— proficienc)  measures  (unit  tcsis)  and 
mast<y>  test,  Thv  proficiency  measures  enable  teachers  to 
^valuate  how  well  the  children  have  learned  the  concepts 
mtroduced  in  each  unit.  The  mastery  test  provides  a  means 
for^the  teacher  to  evaluate  children's  mastery  of  concepts 
presented  during  .the  >ear,  and  can  also  be  used,  at  the 
teacher's  "discretion,  as  a  pretest  to  provide  comparison 
information  for  the  end-of-ycar  administration  of  the 
•    mastery  .test« 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  product  is  intended  to  be  used  from.  20  to  30 
^  minutes  daily  for  approximately  100  teaching  days.  Total 
number  of  teaching  days  will  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  lessons  selected  by  teachers  from  the  three 
supplementary  units."^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

J  r 

No'  special  e'quipment  or  fcicilities  are  required.  1  he  , 
,  program  does  not  require  a  specialist  teacher.  Any  teacher 
who  attends  the  .Vhour  orientation  session  will  be  able  to 
implement*  the  program.  The  lessors  may  be  taught  m  large' 
or  small  groups.  No  special  organizational  requirements  are 
needed  m^the  school.  Y]\c  program  has  been  adapted 
^  successfully  in  a  variety  of  school  settings  (traditional^  and 
open  classroom^,  graded  oc  nOngraded). 

Personnel  Required  Cor  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

The  Soiia!  LdiKUthm  Pro^ram^ docs  not  require  extensive 
preservice  staff  development  for  teachers.  The  teaching 
strategies,  questioning  sequences,  and  supporting  media  for 
concept  development  are  provided  with  the  instructioixal 
materials.  A  3-hour  teacher  orientation  package  ^ 
Introduces  teachers  to  the  program  find  orients -them  to  the 
materials   I1iis  training  might  be  implemented'  by  a  primary 
supervisor  or  social  studies  consukant  within  the  schoof " 
district  ' 

During  the  summer  the  laboratory,  conducts  a  2-day 
seminar  in  Austin,  Texas,  for  schwl  personnel  identified  as 
teacher  trainers  to  provide  further  training  ih  teacher 
i^ricntation  package,  program  goals  .ind  premises,  prograni 
Ncope  and  sequence,  intellevtural  process  development,  use 
of  instructional  materials,  and  evaluation  mstruments  and 
procedures  Attendance  at  this  seminar  is  optional  The 
teacher  orientation  package  may  be  used  successfully  .by 
trainer^  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  seminar  All 
materials  {ind  complete  directions  for  conducting  tcacf^er 
training  sessions  are  included  in  the  kit' 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  ^ 

Formative  data  obtained  from  classroom  teachers  and 
pupils  during  the  4-year  developmental  process  were  used 
^  for  revising  and  refining  the  program.  These  data  provided 
no  indication  of  sociological,  psychological,  or  physical 
harm  to  pupils  exposed  to  the  program.  - 

External  review  of  Social  Education,  )  a/r /,  curriculum 
materials  and^ teacher  .'responses  to  user  questionnaires 
indicated  no  sexual,  racial,  social,  or  other  stereotyping  or 
bias.  However,  an  ihhoiisc  intern  report-conducted  in  late 
1973  indicated  a  tendency  for  males  to  play  the  dominant 
roles  in  the  materials. 

With  minimal  producer  assistance,  curriculum  materials 
were  field  tested  in  53  classrooms  in  Texas,  California, 
Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1 1  migrant  classrooms 
in  south  Texas.  Teacher  responses ^to  user  questionnaires 
were  highly  favorable  to  the  program.  Since  field  test,  107 
sets  of  year- 1  cirrriculuni  nvateriafs  have  been  sold  to 
users  in  at  least  13  States.. 

Claims 

Social  Education  materials  have  been  design  tested,  pilot 
tested,  and  field  tes(ed^with  thousands  of  children  with 
diverse  ethnic  and  cultural  background.s.  Each  of  the  380 
schools  in  which  the  materials  were  tested  has  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families.  In 
addition,  external  review  of  the  materials  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  pedagogical  soundness,  academic  substance,'  and 
an  effective  usq  of  media. 

^Mastery  test  results  based  'on, curriculum  objectives  * 
indicate  a  high  percentage  (80-95  percent)  of  the  children 
master' pVogram  goals.  Different  ethnic  group,s  are  equally 
successful  in  meeting  these  goals. 

On  stdndardized  social  st6dies  tests,  children  in  the  Social 
Education  Program  tend  to  score  higher  than  children  of 
similar  etljnicity  in  social  studies  programs  at  comparison 
sites. 

Teachers  and  observers  report  chddrcn's  interest  in  the 
program  is  quite  high,  indicating  the  materials  are 
successful  in  maintaining  pupil -attention. 

External  revfevv  of  the  curriculum  materials  indicated 
that  they  were  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  the  children  to 
respond  from  their  own  social 'experiences  and  value 
orientations  and  that  opportunities  are  provided  for  all 
children  to  enhance  their  self  images  and  for  the  teacher  to 
accept  a  variety  of  value  orientations  from  the  children. 

The  5('t*  J  Education  Program  is  a  product  of  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory's  systematic  inultiye<ir 
process  of  educational  diivelopnicnt,  which  begins  with 
context  iV"'*b^'^  1**  study  of  needs)  and  moves  through 
design"  testing,  pilot  testing,  and  field,  testing  to  diffusion. 
Revision— -based  on^feedback  gathered  at  test  sites— phiys  a 
major  part!  throughout  the  process.  Products  are      ,  • 
systernaticaily  refined  after  design  test,  afl^*r  j^lot  test,  and 
again  after  the  more  advanced  field  test 
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Required  Items 


Sttident  mntcnnls; 

Classroom  set  ineiuUing  teaching 
nianiiaK.  filnistnps.  records,  ariist 
pictures,  spirit  masters 

Replacement  maicrinls. 

Media  package  (all  artist  pictures 
and  spirit  n'lasters ) 
^Manuals 

Records  * 
r  I  tm  strips 
•   Spirit  masters 

Optioniil  materials. 
Audiotapes 
I'ads 

Teacher  materials: 

Staff  development  kit  ( til iii strips, 
audiotapes,  manuals) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity  Needed                    Cost  per  Item  m 

Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

1    w  Aft  t   r%ttft      \t\  I  tii^l>k*«i.^ 

1  SCI  per  .lU  siluit^Ins 

1  1  1 .00 

Reusable,  spirit 

masters  consuniahle 

in  5  >ears 

1  set  per  ^0  students 

60  00 

Consumable  in  5 

years 

1  set 

30  00 

Reusable  ^ 

1  set 

6  00 

Reusable 

I  set 

12  00 

Reusable 

1  set 

9  00 

Consumable  in  5 

\ears 

1  set 

\  30.00 

Reusable 

1  set 

24  00 

Consumable  \  earh 

1  kit  per  2^^  teachers 

1 5  qo 

Reusable 

Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
21 V  East  7th  St, 
..Austin,  Tex,  78701 

xRobert  S,  Randall,  Project  Director 
Helen  C.  Williamson,  Project  Coordinator 

*  AVAILABILITY 

An  orientation  filmstrip  with  accompanying  script  and 
program  brochure  is  available  on  a  fjee  loan  basis  from 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory. 

Product  brochure  and  Let\  Teach  descriptive  booklet* 
^are  available  free  from  National  Educational  Laboratories  • 
Publishers^  Inc. 

,    The  product  is  available  from  the  publisher^  copyright 
1973  by  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It 
>  bcicomes  public  domain  after  September  1978.  Order  from: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers^  Inc. 

813  Airport  Blvd. 

Austin^  Tex.  78702 


INFORMATION  CI  RRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  19751 
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/I  packa^^c  for  2dgnhlcrs  lo  ilcvclop  selected  concepts 
jrofu  the  social  sciences  that  relate  to  janiilies  in  a 
*  conmwiiiy 

The,  Social  Education,    Year  2  Prograffi,  is  a  multimedia,  multicultural,  instructional 
package  mcluding  materials  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Social  science  concepts  from  six 
disciplines  are  mtroduced  and  developed  in  recurring  cycles.  Each  unit  consists  of  three  to 
seven  lessons  and  includes  an  instructional  manual,  a  test  based  on  the  curriculum,  and 
special  multimef^'a^  instructional  materials  (such  as  filmstrips,  films,  audiotapes,  puzzles, 
puppets,  teaching  pictures,  and  game  cards).  The  program  contains  21  units  which  focus  on 
many  families  in  a  community  and  the  overlapping  social,  public,  and  economic  activities  and 
organizations  which  provide  for  the  needs  and  wants  of  a  community.  Three  units  feature 
materials  that  assist  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year  and  on  special 
occasions  throughout  the  year.  ^ 

Each  unit  incorporates  specified  objectives  and  the  inquiry  method  to  enhance  the 
intellectual  process  development  of  young  children.  The  program  -uses  criterion-referenced 
me^isures  for  evaluation  purposes.  Staff  development  is  built  into  the  instructional  units,  with 
lesson  planning  and  all  materials  furnished  for  the  teacher.  In  addition,  a  self-contained,  3- 
hour  multimedia  staff  development  package  accompanies  instructional  materials. 

The  teacher,  through  the  structured  activity,  physically  involves  the.  pupils  in  an 
experience  to  provide  a  base  for  learning.  Open-ended  questions  are  asked,  and  the 
children's  appropriate  responses  are  accepted.  The  teacher  uses  instructional  techniques  and 
materials  provided  by  the  program  to  encourage  cjiildren  to  become  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  learning  process.  The  teacher  leads  the  children  to  discover  and  to  develop  logical 
thinking  patterns,  and  assists  tlie  childre?:^'  in  devel|)ping  tools  for  dealing  with  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  realities  of  life.  The  children  are  given  opportunities  for  seir 
identification  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  lifestyles  and  ethnic  and  economic  groups. 
Prolesls/posttests  and  unit  tests  are  administercyf  arid  the  children's  responses  are  evaluated. 

The  learners  gain  self-confidence  by  succeeding  in  developing  thinking  skills  without 
depending  on  reading.  The  children  are  motivated  to  learn  by  the  enjoyment  experienced  in 
the  learning  situations. 

In  a  sample  unit  on  communities,  the  children  explore  how  the  community  offers  a 
livung  laboratory  in  which  to  observe  people  meeting  their  needs  and  interacting  wit^i  their 
environment.  In  this  unit  the  children  are  provided  with  an  intr(S,ductory  framework  Ipr  ^ 
observing  and  analyzing  the  components  of  most  modern  commiMiities. 


/SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

I     The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  experiences  for 
children  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  significant, 
functional  soeial  concepts  In  *the  \econd  year  of  the 
program,  the  concept  of  familv  introduced  in  the  first  vear 
is  expanded  to  include  many  families  in  a  comnuinit).  The 
studv  of  a  cominunit)  includes  the  studv  of  scarcity  and 
unlimited  wants  through  a  studv  of  specialized  production, 
interdepcndcnLO,  cxch.ingc,  hi*irkc*ts,  piiccs,  ci>sts,  and 
public  pt>licv 

INTENDKD'i  SKRS  AM)  HENFI IC  lARIES 

Pupils  in  the  program  «irc  at  a  developmental  level 
UxUjIlv  ^>ociatcil  Willi  \  k\\\  1,  Mihouuli  icMcJ  prunanK 
with  pupils  m  schiHils  hicated  in  low  s(>cu>eL(>n(»miL 
Lonimunitie^.  Soiial  I  dm  anon  has  been  used  sucLCssfulK 


with  children  in  a  wide  range  of  socioeconomic 
eommunities  Pupils  using  the  program  are  multiethnic. 
Other  potenual  users  are  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
coordinators,  and  administrators  who  will  implement  the 
program,  university  proYessors  in  teacher  education 
programs,  and  regional  serviG^'-ce liter  personnel 

(;0AL(8)  OR  PURP08K(S) 

The  pupils  who  p<irticip<ac  in  this  sochd  education 
program  will  be  able:  ( I )  To  develop  selected  concepts 
from  the  social  sciences  that  relate  to  pec^ple  in 
comnninities,  (2)  to  enhance  their  self-confidence  bv 
succeeding  in  learning  without  depending  on  leading 
ability,  (3)  to  develop  ^heir  thinking  skills,  (4)  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  cultural  diversitv,  and  (5)  to  enjoy  their 
learning  activities. 
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^      PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Units  can  be  presented  in  nny  order;  however,  it  is 
recommended  thai  the  lessons  within  each  unit  be 
presented  in  sequence.  The  numbered  units  comprise  a 
comprehensive  I -year  curriculum  which  will  meet  social 
studies  requirements  in  most  States.  The  three  supplemental 
'       units  may  be  used  separately,  in  related  subjects,  or  as 
enrichment  materials  in  art,  language  study,  or  in 
preparatipn  for  holidavs. 

i      ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  of  the  Social  Education  Program  are  provided 
*  \vith  two  forms  of  criterion  referencexl  evaluation  measures 
for  classroom  use  -proficienc>  measures  (unit  tests)  and 
mastery  test  The  profi'.ienc>  measures  enable  teachers  to 
evaluate  how  well  the  children  have  learned  the  concepts 
introduced  in  each  unit  The  master)  test  provides  a  means 
for  the  teacher  to  evaluate  children*s  master)  of  concepts 
presented  during  the  )ear,  and  can  also  be  used,  at  the 
teacher's 'discretion,  as  a  pretest  to  provide  comparison 
information  for  the  end-of  )ear  administration  of  the 
mastery  test,  ^ 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  is  intended  to  be  used  from  20  to  30 
minutes  daily  for  approximately  140  teachmg'days.  Total 
nup^ber  of  teaching  days  will  vary  iiccording  to  the  number 

lessons  selecteti'  b)  teachers  from  three  supplemental 
units'' 


IMPLEMENTATION  nROCEjf)URES 

No* special  equipment  or  faciJities  are  required.  The 
program  docs  not  require  a  specialist  teacher  Any  teacher 
who  attends  the  3-houi;  orientation  session  will  be, able  to 
implemeot  the  program.  The  lessons  may  be  taught  in  large 
or  smaUs^roups.  No  special  organizational  requirements  are 
needed^  in  the*'schooL  The  program  has  been  adapted 
successfully  in  a  variety  of  school  settings  (traditional  and 
open  classrooms,  graded  or  nongradcd). 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

I  he  SoiUil  LJumtiiffi  Prif^fiitn  docs  not 'require  extensive 
prt service  staff  <lc\clopmcnt  for  teachers.  "I  he  teaching 
strategies,  questioning  scquencys.  aiul  supporting  media  for 
ct>nccpt  development  arc  provided  with  the  instructional 
materiaK  A  Mio^ir  I  eaclier  ()rient<ition  Package 
introduces  teacfiers  to  the  program  and  (jrients  them  to  the 
materials   I  his  .training  might  be  implemented  hv  a  primarv 
supcrvisn,  (^r  stKial  stuilies  consultant  within  the  school 
district 

During  the  sunimei  the  I  aboralorv  e»MiJuets  a  2  da\ 
seminar  in  Austin,  kxas.  for  school  personnel  identified  «is 
teacher  trainers  to  pro/ide  Idrthcr  training  in  le*ieher 
nricntation  I\ukaL'e.  pic\uram  goals  and  premises,  program 
s^f^pe  ami  sequence  intelkctur.d  pro.iess  development,  us*. 
ol  instruai*' lal  materials  and  eValuatitm*  instruments  and 
pioiedures   Attendanee  at  this  seminar  is  optional    I  he 
leaeher  Orientation  Pa*.  kai\  mav  he  use\l  suce^  sstullv  Jn 
liaincrs  uhc*  arc  unaMc  to  attend  tlu*  sunmar  All       ^  -  J  I  ' 


materials  and  complete  directions  for  conducting  teacher- 
training  sessions  are  included  in  the  kit, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  "  % 

Formative  data  obtained  from  classroom  .teachers  and 
pupils,  during  the  3-year  developmental  process  were  used 
for  revisiijg  ai^d  refining  the  program.  These  data  provided 
no  indication  of  sociological,  psychological, *'or  physical 
harm  to  pupils  exposed  to  the  program. 

Hxternal  review  of  Social  Education.  >'e^/r  2  eurrieOhim 
materials  and  teacher  responses  to  user  questionnaires 
inilicated  no  sexual,  racial,  social,  or  other  stereotyping  or 
bias.  However,  an  fnliouse   intern  report  conducted  in  late 
1973  indicated  a  tendencv  for  males  to  pla\  the  dominant 
roles  in  the  materials. 

With  minimal  producer  assistance^  eurnculuni  materials 
were  field  tested  in  53  classrooms  in  Texas,  California. 
Louisiana,  anti  Pennsylvania,  and  in  12  migrant  ckUsrooins 
in  south  Texas.  Teacher  responses  ko  user  questionnaires 
were  highl)  favorable  to  the  progrCin  Sijiee  field  ,lest,  I  13 
sets  of  yeur-2  eurrieulum  materials  haw  been  sold  to 
users  in  at  least  1 2  States. 

Claims 

Social  Education  materials  have  b.cen  design  tested,  pilot 
tested,  and  field  tested  with  thqusands  of  children  with 
diverse  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Each  of  the  380  , 
schools  in^ which  the  materials Averc\  tested  has  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families,  hi 
addition,  external  review  of  the  materials  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  pedagogical  soundness,  academic  ^Sjiibstance,  and 
an  effective  u.se  of  media. 

Mastery  test  results  based  on  curriculum  objectives 
indicate  a  high  percentage  (80-95  percent)  of  the  children 
master  program  goals,  DiffeVent  ethnic  groups  are  equally 
successful  in  meeting  these  goals. 

On  standardized  social  studies  tests,  children  in  the  Soctal 
Education  Program  tend  to  score  higher  than  children  of  " 
similar  ethnicity  in  social  studies  programs  used  at 
comparison  sites. 

Teachers  and  obseivers  report  childreirs  interest  m,  the 
program  is  quite  high>  indicating  the  materials  are 
successful  in  maintaming  pupil  attentu)n, 

lAternal  review  of  the  currrculum  materials  indicated 
that  thev  were  sufficientl)  fie xible  to  alJovv  the  children  to 
respond  from  their  own  social  experiences  and  value 
orientations  and  that  opportunities  are  provided  for  all 
children  to  enhance  their  self-images  and  for  the  teaclier  to 
accept  a  variety  of  value  orientations  from  the  children. 

Uie  Stnttil  Education  Proi*ram  is  a  product  H)f  Stnithwest 
F.ducational  Development  I  ab(»ratorv  \  systematic  multiyear 
Process  of  Lducational  Development,  whuh  begins  with 
context  analysis  (a  study  of  needs)  and  moves  thniugh 
design  testing,  pilot  testing,  and  held  testing  to  diffusion 
FU'vi^'on -  based  on  feedback  gathered  at  test  sites    plays  a 
ma)or  part  throughout  the  process  Products  aie 
systematically  lefmcd  after  design  test>  alter  pilot  test,  ami 
again- alter  ihr  more  advanced  field  test 
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Required  Items 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OUiinlity  Needed 

Cosi  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Kate 
and  Cost 

Source  if  Different 
»   from  Distributor 

set  per  30  pupils 
bet  per  30  pupils 

• 

180.00 
78.00 

* 

Reusable;  spirit 
musters  consumable 
in  5  years 
Consumable  in^S 
years  t 

!>^.'i  py/ 

15.00 

Reusable 

J. 

set  per  30  pupils' 

*  123.00 

Reusable 

set  per  30  pupils 

set  per  teachrer 
set  per  classroom 
set  per  classroom 
set  per  classroom 

75.00 

42.00 
^  18.00 
32.00 
9.00 

Consumable  in  5 

years 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Reusable 

Consumable  in  5 

years 

set  per  classroom  . 
s(it  per  30  pupils 

60.00 
18,00 

Reusable 

Consumable  yearly 

1 

Student  materials: 

Classroom  set  mcliiding  teaching 
manuals,  filmstrips.  records,  artist  * 
pictures,  spirit  masters  1  . 

Core  package  *     ,  ^ 

.Teacher  materials: 

Staff  Development  Kit  (fiWistrips. 
audiotapes,  manuals) 
Teacher  package 

Replacement  materials. 

Media  package  (including  all  artist 

pictures  and  spirit  masters) 

Manuals 

Records 

Filmstrips 

Curriculum  spirit  masters 

Optional  niaterials:        ^  * 
Audiotapes 
Pads  for  curriculum 


DEVELOPER/AUTliOR: 

/    Southwest  Educational  Developmeii^t  Laboratory 
'      211  East  7th  St. 
Austin,  Tex.  78701 


Robert  S.  Randa)],  Project  Director 
Helen  C.  Williamson,  Project  Coordinator 

AVAII^ABILlfY 

An  orientation  fiimstrip  with  accompanying  script  an<f 
program  brochure  is  available  on  a  free  loan  basis  from 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory. 

Product  brochure  and  **Let*s  Teach*'  desk:riptive  booklet  ^ 
Bre  available  free  from  National  Educational  Laboratories 
Publishers,  Inc.  ^ 

The  product  is  available  from  thrpublither,  copyright  ^ 
1973  by  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It 
becomes  public  domain  after  September  197S.  Order  from:^ 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc« 

813  Airport  Blvd. 

Austin,  Tex.  78702 


_  INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH*  1975  ■ 
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/ 

An  intnKluciion  to  Imic  re/aii\}fishi))s  anumi^  life^siyk\s\ 
environments,  and  traditions  for  Jd  graders 


The  Social  Education,  Year  3  Program ,  is  a  multimedia,  multicultural  instructional 
package  including'materials  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Social  j^cience  concepts  from  six 
disciplines  are  introduced  and  developed  in  recurring  cycles.  Each  unit  consists  of  three  to 
seven  lessons  and  includes  an  instructional  manual,  a  test  based  on  the  curriculuni,  and 
special  multimedia,  instructional  materials  (such  as  filmstrips,  films,  audiotapes,  puzzles, 
puppets,  Inching  pictures,  and  game  cards).  The  program  contains  16  units  which  focus  on 
the  study  6f  a  variety  of  cultures  under  contrasting  geographic  'conditions  and  which 
represent  the  simple  and  the  complex,  the  urban -and  the  rural,  and  the  ofd  and  the  new.  ' 
Iwo  units  fe^iture  materials  that  assist  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school 
.  year.  One  unit  is  especially  designed  to  help  the  child  develop  'i  greater  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  and  hij^torical  differences  of  four  cultures  in  the  United  States. 

,    Each  unit  incorporates  specified  objectives  and  the  inquiry  method  to  enhance  the 
intellectual  process  development' of  young  children.  The  program  uses  criterion-referenced 
measures  for  evaluation  purposes.  Staff  developrtient  is  built  into  the  instructional  units,  with 
lesson  planning  and  all  materials  furnished  for  the  teacher.  In  addition,  ^  self-contained,  3- 
hour  multimedia  staff  development'package  accompanies  instructional  materials. 

1  he  teacher,  through  the  structured  activity,  F)hysically  involves  the  pupils  in  an 
experience  to  provide  a  base  for  learning.  Open-ended  questions  are  asked,  and  the 
children's  appropriate  responses  are  accepted.  The  teacher  uses  instructional  techniques  and 
materials  provided  by  the  program  to  encourage  children  to  become  mov(^  actively  engaged 
in  the  learning  process.  The  teacher  leads  the  children  to  discover  and  to  ehiborate  on 
concepts,  asks  questions  which  encourag'e  the  children  to  develop  logical  thmking  patterns, 
and  assists  the  children  in  developing  tools  for  dealing  with  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  realities  of  life.  The  children  are  given  opportunities  for  self-identification  and  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  lifestyles  and  ethnic  and  economic  groups.  Pretests,  po^ttests,  and 
unit  tests  are  administered  and  the  children's  responses  are  evaluated. 

The  learners  gain  self-confidence  by  succeeding  in  developing  thinking  skills  without 
depending  on  reading.  The  children  are  motivated  to  learn  by  the  enjoyment  experienced  in 
the  learning  situations. 

In"  a  sample  unit  cajled  ^The  Weather  Worriers,"  the  children  explore  how  various 
cultures  have  developed  ways  of  handling  the  universal  problem  of  adapting  to  temperature. 
The  student?5  learn  that  human  beings  are  learning  to  control  environments  and  to  invent 
artificial  environments  in  which  to-live.  The  unit  draws  from  the  disciplines  of  biology, 
physical  anthropology,  geography,  sociology,  cultural  anthropology,  economics,  and 
psychology. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  ti)  pn>vidc  cxpericnLcs  fur 
children  which  will  enable  them  t(»  de\cU)p  significant, 
functional  social  concepts.  In  the  third  vear  of  the 
program,  the  whiklrcn  arc  intrmluLLd  ti»  basic  relationships 
among  lifestvles,  cnuri»nmcnts,  and  traditions    I  hrough  the 
study  ol  a  varietv  of  cultures,  the  students  develop  an 
understanding  of  their  own  culture  and  their  reactions  to 
life  situati'Mis   Uk  cultuics  studied  exist  under  contrasUn^ 
gci>graphic  conditions  and  represent  the  simple  ami 
ci)niplex,  the  urban  and  rural,  and  the  old  and  new 
Sample  titles  t>l  units  are  '  We  Need  r<ich  Other.  "  \ 
\Va>  of  lite/     food  lor  Huuight/      loll  \Ic  \\\\\  Ihe 
Dream  Xmmal  '  an<i    KiXU  and  Km  " 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

PupiK  in  the  program  are  at  a  dc\eIopmental  le\el 
iisualiv  associated  with  the  3d  grade.  Although  tesied 
prmiaril>  with  pupils  in  schools  located  in  low 
st>ctocconomic  communities,  Siuud  l.dmatum  has  been  u^ed 
j  successful!)  with  children  in  a  wide  range  of  soemeconomic 
i^ummunitics  Pupils  usmg  the  piogram  are  multieihnic. 
Other  potential  useis  are  the  teachers,  super\isois« 
ciundinators,  and  administrators  who  will  implement  the'^ 
pri^grani,  universitv  prolessoi<i  m  teacher  education 
programs,  and  regional  service  center  personnel 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PI  RPOSE(S) 

Ihe  pupilv  who  participate  in  this  social  education 
program  will  be  able  (1)  lo  develop  selected  concepts 
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fruiii  the  soci«il  slicircs  that  relate  to  people  in 
Luniniiimties.  (2)  to  enhance  their  seir-n)nfnJenee  b> 
siieeeeding  in  learning  without  JepriMiding  on  reading 
abilit).  (i)  to'devclop  their  thinking  skills,  (4)  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  eiiltiiral  diversit>,  and  (5)  to  enjt)>  their 
learning  activities. 

PATTERNS  Of  USE 

Units  can  be  presented  in  an>  orderT  however,  it  is 
'  recommended  tfiat  the  lessons  within  each  unit  be 
presented  in  sequence.  The  numbered  units  comprise  a 
comprehensive  1-year  curriculum  which  w  ill  meet  social  • 
studies'  requirements  in  most  Sttftcs.  The  three  supplemental 
units  may  be  ased  separately .  in  related  subjects,  or  as 
enrichment  materials  in  art.  language  stully.  or  in 
preparation  for  special  days 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teaphers  of  the  Social  [education  Proi^ram  are  provided 
with  t\\o  t\>rms  of  criterion-referenced  evaluation  measures 
for  classroom  use~proficienc\  measures  (unit  tests)  and 
master)  test.  The  proficiency  jmeasures  enable  teachers  to  ^ 
evaluate  how  well  the  childrCli  have  learned  the  concepts 
introduced  in  each  unit>  The  masterl  test  provides  a  means 
for  the  teacher  to  evaluate  children's  mastery  of  concepts 
presented  during  the  >ear.  and  can  also  be  used,  iit  the 
teacher's  discretion,  a^  a  pretest  to  provide  comparison 
information  for  the  end-of-year  administration  of  the 
mastery  test  ♦  , 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  product  is  intended  to  be  used  from  3(>  to  45 
minutes  daih  for  approximateK  140  teaching  days  Total 
number  of  teaching  davs  will  \ar\  according  to  the  number 
{>f  lessons  selected  b\  teachers  from  the  three  supplemental 
units 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

No  special  equipment^  or  facilities  are  required  -Fhe 
program  does  wo{  require  a  specialist  teacher  Any  teacher 
who  attends  the  ^-h(Uir 'orientation  session  will  be  able  to 
implement  the  program    The  lessons  ma\  be  taught  in  large 
or  small  groups  No  special  orgam/ationai  requirements  are 
needed  in  the  school    I  he  program  has  been  adapted 
successful!)  in  a  variety  of  school  settings  (traditional  an<i 
open  classrtu^ms.  gradeTT  or  nongraded) 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

,rhc  Soiial  l.dmatufn  Pr(ti>nun  i\oc\  iU)t  ie<iiiire  extensive 
preserOice  ^t*ilf  devcU>pment  \ot  teachers    Fhe  te»iching 
strategies,  questmnmg  sequences.  *ind  siipporting  meilia  im 
concept  development  aie  provided  with  t!ie  iiistructioiKil 
mateiials  A  ^-luuir  teacher  virientatinn  p»ickage 
introduces  teachers  to  the  prvJgram  and  tirients  them  to  thv 
materials  i  Fhis  trammg  ought  be  implemented  by  a  pnniai  > 
supers  istir  or  social  stuiiies  consultant  witlim  the  lu>ol 
distnot  * 

Durinji  the  sunuuer  the  I  aboi*itt>ry  conducts  *i  2  dav 
seminar  in  Austin.  lex.,  for  school  personnel  identilled  as 


teacher  trainers  to  provide*  further  traiaing  in  the  teacher 
orientation  package,  program  goals  and  premises^,  program 
sct)pe  and  sequence; »  intellectual  process  development,  use 
i>f  instructional  materials,  and  evaluation  instruments  and 
procedures.  Attendance^ at  this  seminar  is  optional.  The 
teacher  orientation  package  may  be  used  successfully  by 
trainers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  seminar.  All 
materials  and  complete  directions  for  conducting  teacher 
training  sessions  are  included  in  the  kit. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  , 

Assurances      '  / 

Formative  data  obtained  from  classroom  teachers  and 
pupils  during  the  3-year  developmental  process  were  used 
for  revising^  and  refining  the  program.  Thcsp  data  provided 
no  indication  of  sociological »  psychological,  or  physical 
harm  to  pupils  exposed  to  the  program,  '  , 

'   External  rc\'\ow      Social  Education,  )  (V/r  j.  cuiriculum 
materials  and  teacher  responses  to  usei*  questionnaires*" 
indicated  no  sexual,  racial,  social,  or  other  stereotyping  or 
bias.  However,  an  inhousc  intern  report  conducted  in  late 
1973  indicated  a  tcndc^icy  for  males  to  play;  the  dominant 
roles  in  the  materials. 

With  minimal  producer  assistance,  curriculum  materials 
were  field  tested  in  41  classrooms  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
Calitornia.  Teacher  responses  to  user  questionnaires  were 
highly  favorable^o  the  program.  Since  field  testing,  117 
sets  of  \ear'3  curriculum  mateiials  !ia\e  been  sold  to 
users  in  at  least  12  States. 

.  Claims 

Social  Education  materials  have  been  design  tested,  pilot 
.tested,  and  field  tested  with  thousands  of  children  with 
diverse  ethnic  ivtul' cultural  backgrounds.  Each  of  tlie  3K() 
schools  in  which  the  materials  were  tested  has  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families.  In 
addition,  external  review  of  the  materials  mdicaV^d  a  high 
degree  of  pedagogical  soundness,  academic  substance,  and 
an  effective  use  of  media. 

Mastery  test  results,  based  on  curriculum  objectives 
indicate  a  high  percentage  (80-95  percent)  of  the  children 
master  program  goals.  Different  ethnic  groups  are  equally 
successfuMn^meeting  these  goals.  . 

Feachers  and  observers  report  ihildreirs  in*terest  in  the 
program  is  quite  higlu  indicating  iheM;\a|ltinals  are 
successful  in  maintainiifg  pupij  atlenlu'Jn 

I  xternal  revieWr  of  the  ^ItMi^^Jfjijli  m»itc nalv^Hlicated 
tluit  tnie  imp.ict  of  the  use  of  the  matt'uals^^v-as  the 
«-reatK>n,  i»f  pupil  awareness  o{  the  wt)rld*s  Cultural  diversitv 

I  he  SttKUil  LJtuatitin  Pnfiirafn  is  a  prtiduct  of  Stuithwest 
F.diicattolKd  Deve!t»|)nicnt  L<ibt)rator> \  systematic  multiyear 
process  of  educational  development,  which  begins  with 
«.tinte\t  analysis  (a  s^ud>  tif  needs)  and  na)ves  through 
design  testing,  pilot  testing,  and  field  testing  to  diffusion. 
Revisuiu    biisetl  on  fecd.biiek  giithered  iit  test  sites -plays  a 
maior  part  tlirought>ut  the  process   l^roducts  are 
Ny stem*itically  refined  aflei  desAgit  test,  after  pi!t)t  test.  *iiHl 
ag*un  titter  the  nujre  *idvani:cd  field  test 
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Required  Itcm<i 


MATERIAI^  EQUIPMENT 

Ouanlity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 


Rcplaceaicnt  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Student  Materials 

Classroom  set  meluding  teaeliing 
manuals*  reeords,  filaistrips. 
eurrleulum%pirit  masters,  films,  film 
^    leader,  student  books,  tests 
.   Core  paekage  (records*  filnistrips» 
films,  and  student  books) 
Teacher  package  (eard  media, 
transparencies*  elear  leader  film, 
manuals,  tests,  and  pupil 
perfornianee  assessment  pad) 

Repfa^iement  Materials 
Nfedia  package 
Manuals  - 
Records  / 
Filmslrips  ♦ 
Curriculum  spirit  masters 

Films 

Film  leader  ' 
*  Student  boo^vs 

Optional  Material 
Aiidu4tapes 
Pads  for  curriculum 
Tcaeher  training  kit  with  2  filmstrips, 
audiotapes,  manuals  * 


1  set  per  elassroom 


I 


1  set  per  25  teachers 


366.00        Reusable;  except 
spirit  masters 


237,00  Reusable 

S  29.00        Reusable,  except 
clear  leader  film 


8  LOO  Reusable 

51.00  '  Reusable 
54.00  Reusable 
66.00  Reusable 
15.00        Consumable  in  5 
years 

75,00  Reusable 
4.50        Consumable  yearly 
54.00  Reusable 


210,00  Reusable 
36.00        Consu^mble  yearly 
I5>00  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St., 
Austin,  Tex,  78701 

Robert  S,  Randall,  Project  Director 
Helen  C.  Williamson,  Project  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY 

An  orientatiort  filmstrip  with  accompanying  script  and 
program  brochure  is  available  on  a  free  loan  basis  from  ^  ' 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory. 

Produ;:t  brochure  and  Lers  Teach  descriptive  booklet 
afe  available  free  from  National  EVlucational  Laboratories 
Publishers,  Inc. 

The  product  is  available  from  the  publisher,  copyright 
1973  by  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory.  It 
becomes  public  domain  after  September  1978.  Order  from: 

National  Educational  Laboratories  Publishers,  Inc. 

813  Airport  Blvd. 

Austin;  Tex.  78702 
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INFORMATION  Cl'RRKNT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 


RELEVANT  EXPLORATIOfNJS  IN  ACTIVE 
LEARNING  (REAL)  SETS  \  AND  II 


.1  set  ofmourcc  materiahdcd^ned  to  help  people 
better  understand  themselves  and  their  potentmh 
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, Relevant  Explorations  in  Active  Learning  (REAL)  is  a  set  of  written  and  rceorded 
resOuree  materials  ealled  Minipacs.  There  are  two  versions:  One  for  high  school  students  and 
another  for  cdueational  staff.  I'he  Minipaes  are  divided  into  two  sets  (REAL  I  and  II). 
Fartieipants  may  use  individual  Minipacs  or  the  complete  sets,  cither  independently  or  in  a 
group.  Each  Minipac  focuses  on  one  kind  of  human  experience  relevant  to  all  learners, 

A  key  person  in<a^?chool,  called  a  materials  manager,  has  the  rcsptnisibility  of  providing 
learning  experiences  with  REy\L  Minipacs.  The  materials  manager  marjl;iges  the  Minipac 
materials  and  the  learniiiju;  environment.  By  identifying  students  and  adults  who  wish  to  bc^ 
involved  In  a  group.- .or  in  individual  Minipac  experience,  and  providing  Minipac  materials 
and  guidance  in  their  use,  the  materials  manager  may  contribute  to  the  success  for  use  of 
RI'AL  Minipacs. 

The  content  of  the  Minipacs  is  aimed  at  helping  people  better  understand  themselves 
and  their  potentials.  Each  Minipac  addresses  a  particular  psychosocial  issue  which  all  human 
beings  confront  to  some  degree  at' some  time  in  their  lives.  As  learners  experience  a 
Minipac.  thej  take  an  active  role  in  the  self-discovery  process. 


SUiUKCT  AREA(S) 

These  materials  are  intended  to  foster  personal  growth  in 
the  affective  areas  of  learning.  • 

I 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEEICTARIES  . 

Minipacs  arc  designed  for  u.sc  bv  adults  in  educational 
settings  (such  as  teachers,  coun.selors,  and 
paraprofessionals)  and  b>  high  school  students.  The 
Minipacs  provide  opportunities  for  both  adults  (eg,, 
teachers)  and  high  school  students  to  learn  on  their  own 
tUid  in  small  groups.  Adults  ma>  decide  to  become 
Huolvcd  with  Minipacs  bccaUvse  thcv  want^or  need  to  learn 
more  about  the,  Minipac  topics.  One  of  the  benefits  for  a 
coun.sck)r  who  has  alrcad)  experienced  a  Minipac  might  \}c 
that  the  coun,selor  is  better  able  to  facilitate  a  student's  u.sc 
of  Minipacs.  Minipacs  can  thus  offer  an  adult  a  personal 
learning  experience  as  well  as  a  means  in  the  school  setting 
to  facilitate  student  learning. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

(ioals  of  REAL  are  to  enable  users:i(l )  To  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Minipac  ideas.  (2)  to  have 
identified  related  values  and  needs  that  play  an  important 
par:  in  their  lives,  (3)  to  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
possible  conflicts  and  problems  the>  have  experienced  in 
terms  of  the  Minipac  topic,  and  (4)  to  have  identified 
some  new  desirable  actions  or  answers  to  problems 
associated  with  the  Minipac  topic 

PA  TTERNS  OF  USE 

Minipacs  are  intended  to  be  resource  materials,  rather 
than  a  predefined  curriculum.  The  irser^  will  need  to  make 
their  own  plans  and  decisions  about  how  the  Minipacs  will 
be  inct)rporated  in  learning  experiences  One  wav  to  appiv 


them  is  to  have  users  attend  to,  and  learn  from,  the  things 
they  do  about  such  planning  and  deci.sionmaking  j 

It  is  po.ssible  for  an  individual  to  use  a  Minipac  entirely 
alone.  One  way  teachers  have  used  them  is  by  introducing 
them  to  .students,  establishing  procedures  and  outcomes 
expected,  and  then  letting  students  proceed  in  .self-directed 
learning.  Another  way  has  been  to  establish  procedures  for 
small  groups  of  students  to  use  Minipaes  and  ,thcn  share 
group  outcomes^  with  the  teacher  if  desired.  Teachers  and 
counselors  have  al.so  u.scd  Minipacs  by  interacting  with 
students  and  guiding  the  activities  as  they  go  through  them. 
Adults  have  al.so  used  Mini^^^^  these  different  ways. 
Minipacs  have  been  u.scd  as  co^miaterials  in  workshop 
designs. 

The  assumptions  underlying  the  use  of  these  independent 
packages  in  schools  are  as  follows; 

L  Eor  either  set  I  or  set  II,  there  is  no  prescribed  order 
that  jields  the  most'^'effect*'  on  learners. 

2.  Minipac  usage  for  conditions  of  development  and 
evaluation  has  bceji  divided  into  two  sets.  The  selection  of 
topics  for  set  I  is  in  general  areas  of  experience  common 
to  most  learners.  The  topics  focus  on  ninny  of  the 
problems  learners  encounter  Topics  for  set  H  focus  on 
learning  about  the  learning  process. 

3.  Each  Minipac  po.sses.ses  the  potential  for 
accommodating,  a  large  number  of  variations  and  needs. 
The  Jeacher  ^)r  counselor  will  be  able  to  use  the  Minipac 
as  A  completp  package  for  independent  or.  group  work  and 
u.sc  various  components  of  the  Minipac  when  developing 
special  units  in  related  areas.  Each  component- is  designed 
to  be  independent  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  tlie^ 
directions  booklets. 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 


No  screening  pri>visii)ns  arc  made  for  initial  entrv  into 
the  svstcm  Once  working  with  the  Minipacs.  participants 
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use  sclf-asscssmcnt  tcchnk|ues  to  monitor  their 
understandings* 

riMK  RKQUIRKMKNTS 

It  is  desirable  to  go  through  all  the  ideas  and  activities 
of  a  particular  Minipac,  It  can  be  expected  that  it  will  take 
about  5  hours  to  do  so>  It  ma\  take  longer,  depending  on 
how  much  selt-cxploration.  conteniplation.  and  sharing 
individual  users  care  to  engage  in.  Shorter  experiences  can 
be  conducted  using  parts  of  a  Minipac.  Most  often,  one 
Minipac  is  experienced  in  a  sequence  of  meetings  such  as 
five  consecuti\e  45'minute  classroom  periods.  Not  all  the 
ideas  or  acti\ities  proposed  In  the  materials  ma\  be 
relc\ant  to  some  users  or  feasible  m  a  gi\en  situatujn, 

IMPI,KMKNTATK)N  PR()(  KDURES 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  RHAL  Minipaes  are 
under  devclopmpt   The  implementation  procedures 
described  are  those  which  are  recommended  and  are  being 
used  during  the  testing  period. 

I  hose  perstwis  interested  in  using  Rf.AL  in  a  program  or 
course  arc  invited  to  a  I  dav  oricnt«ition  workshop.  The 
purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  introduce  REAL,  provide 
active  participation  in  a  group  Minipac  experience,  cxpli^re 
wavs  to  structure  learning  experiences  with  Minipaes.  and 
plan  for  back'-home  use  recjuirements, 

Ihose  persons  desiring  to  experience  the  adult  version  of 
RI^Al  with  a  group  need  to  get  a  schedule  and  meet  m  a 
workshop  setting  for  appro\imatel\  30-40  hours,  Cdnditions 
for  the  workshop  site  should  include:  (I)  A  comfortable 
room,  preferablv  carpeted,  large  enough  to  allow  groups  of 
fi\c  to  sc\en  to  work  without  interrering  with  each  other; 
(2)  comfoitabic  chairs  and  tables  for  small  groups  of  fi\e 
to  se\en,  and  (3)  beverages  and  refreshments  a\adable  in 
the  room,  if  possi*ilc 


Generally,  it  is  expected  that  someone  will  take  the  role 
of  introducing  the  Minipa^^s  and  direct  their  use, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances  ofFIarmkssness 

RHAL  is  still  under  development  and  testing  as  of  this 
writing  In  preliminar>  trials,  wsers  of  this  s>stem  have  been 
repeatedly  asked  for  feedback.  There  have  been  no  reports 
to  date  of  actual  instances  of.  or  serious  concern  about, 
physical,  psychological,  or  sociological  harm,  A  question 
raised  by  reviewers  in  the  field  concerning  carlv  prototvpe 
materials  was  used  as  a  basis  for  deleting  some'  '  * 

photographs,  illustrations,  and  terms  in  the  current  version.s. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

Social  fairness  issues  have  been  considered  in  creating 
and  re\ising  these  materials.  Guidelines  supplied  by  NIH 
concerning  sexism  have^  been  especiall)  attended  to. 

Assurances  of  Rcplicuhility  ^ 

The  svstem'is  being  designed  to  be  used  «is  resource 
materials  according  to  the  ilcsircs  of  students  and  teachers. 
Issues  of  use  are  being  explored  in  current  e\aluations 
which  will  be  reported  bv  No\ ember  1975. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness  ■ 

Reports  of  effectiveness  will  be  based  on  e\aluation 
studies  underway  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Thev  will  be 
available  b\  November  1975, 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

"I  his  svstem  is  being  developed  over  a  3-year  period 
involving  repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  re\ision,  Hvaluation 
•includes  pilot  trials,  interim  formative  testing,  and  a  field 
test  focused  on  dissemination  issues 
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Required  Items 


Minipacs  (nuiv  he  purchased  in^ii\kliiall\ 
or  iis  sets ) 

(  assetlc  recorders 


Newsprint 
Masking  tape 
Fell  tip  markefN 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

"  Quantity  Needed  Cost  per  Item  in 

Dollars 

I  per  participant  lo  be  annotinced 

1  per  learning  group 
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Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Ko>  ideas  booklet 
and  sheet  reuvible , 


^Source  if  Different 
from*Distnbutor 


Jniplementer 
hnpleni  enter 


'  DEVELOPEk/AUTHOR; 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Lind3ay  BMg. 

710  ^W.  Second  Ave. 

Portland,  Oreg.  97204 

Gary  Boyles,  Author/Developer,  Program  Associate 
Normandic  Phelps,  Assistant  Author/Dcvclopcr,  Staff 
Specialist  II 

AVAILABILITY 

Copyright  is  held  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational 
^     Laboratory,  and  ReUvant  Explorations  in  Active  Learning 
(REAL)  (14  Minipackages)  wiR  be  available  in  fall  1975 
from: 

Xicom,  Inc. 

RFD  L  Sterling  l^orcst 
Tuxedo,  N.Y,  10987 
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PFOPLF   AND  PfU)(U  F  MS 


A  Jilni  crcahxlfor  taichm  to  simulate  rlu^ughi  and 
diHVwion  on  developing  prohlem'\olvini*  skills  of 
\ludenl\ 


People  and  Problems  is  a  lO-mimite  film  developed  to  stinuilate  thought  and  discussion 
on  problem  solving.  Designed  for  adults,  the  film  is  highly  motivating  and  is  intended  to  ' 
interest  teaehers;in  devclopinrg  problcm-solvi;ig  skills  in  their  students.  The 'film  depicts 
persons  solving  problems  in  everyday  life  so  that  teaeliers  will  sec  the  value  of  teaching 
prohlenj-solving  skills  in  the  elassrooiii. 

Problem  solving  is  presented  as  an  important  arrd  challenging  aspect  of  everyone's 
e\er>da\  life    Fhroiigh  scones  of  everyday  problcnj-causing  events,  an  awareness  is  created  of 
how  oft^en  every  tine  is  confronted  with'^problcms,  The  film  promotes  an  understanding  of  how 
important  problem-solving  skills  are  to  everyone  in  our  society.  Also  emphasij^ed  is  that  ^ 
problem  soJ\ing  is  a  positive  force  in  our  lives.  A  process  which"  ehildren  and  adults  can  use 
IS  il  hist  rated  through  the  action  in  tlje  fihii.  Although  the  process  is  flexible,  the  film 
represents  \i  as  a  more  effective  alternative  to  the  familiar  triaUand-crror  procedure.  A  brief 
paper  proCped  with  the  film  gives  suggestions  to  stimulate  discussion  after  the  viewing. 


St  BJECT  ARKA(S) 

Ihe  major  objective  of  the  film  is  affective— to  motivate 
and  interest  teachers  and  children  in  problem  solving> 
Content  eniphasi/es 

i  1  )  Problems  are  a  part  of  our  daily  lives 

(2)  Its  imporlanl  to  be  able  to  solve  pri>blems 
effeetively . 

(3)  Problems  are  a  positive  force  in  life, 

(4)  Ushig  a  method  i»r  process  to  solve  problems 
iiiLreases  one  s  eflecfivoness  v 


INTKNDKI)  rSERS  AND  BKNKFIC  lARIKS 

Although  Peoplf  and  Problems  was  designed  {uimarily  for 
teacher**,  the  developers  believe  the  film  might  be  highly 
mottvating  to  children  as  well,  and  could  probably  be  used 
to  stimulate  niterest  in  probleni'solvlng, skills  ni  all  age 
groups 

(;()AL(S)  OR  Pl'RP()SK(S) 

I  he  primary  goal  of  the  film  is  to  motivate  teac|iers  to 
develop*  problem  solv in*  skills  in  iheir  students.  When  the 
film  is  shown  to  children,  the  primary  goal  is  to  interest 
them  in  developuig  cffeLtivc  problem-solving  skdis 
Secondary  goals  ary  to  illustrate  how  im[)ort«int'  problem 
^olvjng  i>  in  i»ur  %o*.iLt>  tind  to  uitroduLC  tui  effective 
process  with  which  t^o  attack  problems 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

People  and  Problems  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an 
introduction  to  a  problem-solving  curriculum  or  at  any  , 
point  in  'the  curriculum  to  generate  interest  in  ^)roblcm 
solving.  With  teachers,  it  can-  be  used  as  the  introduction 
to  a  staff  development  workshop  or  any  workshop 
emphasizing  *1carning  to  learn*'  skills.  It  can  be  used 
independently  to  generate  ideas. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

"  No  formal  testing  procedures  are  included  with  this  * 
product.    •  / 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

People  and  Problems  is  a  lO-niinutc  film.  Discussion  after 
screening  can  be  extended  or  limited  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  viewers.         '  / 

.IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

»    No  special  procedures  are  required  to  implement  thi^ 
product. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  so c ltd  bias  htis  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
nuiitiethnic  program  staff.  Care  was  taken  to  un^lude 
multiethnic  representtition  and  a  bal.ince  of  nonstereoty pic 
*sex  riJles  in  the  fi hn. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
* 

Required  Items 

Quantity  Needed 

• 

Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars  % 

Replacemepi  Kate 
and  Cos\' 

Source  if  DilTcrent 
from  Distributor 

1  film 

1  per  school  district 

Material  under 
'development  and  not 
available 

Reusable 

,  1 

Procedure  paper 

J  per  instructor 

Same  as  above 

Reusable 

jbsVILOPER/AUTVORp 


Southwest  Educationi^  Developin'fnt  Laboratory. 
211  East  7th  St.  / 


Austin^  Tex.  78701 

Robert  S.  Randall,  Progranfi'  Di«ecto(  \ 
Murray  Newman,  Program  Cooridinator 

AVAILAMLITY  Cv; 


The  film  ex£iU  m  prepuMication  fonn  only;  nb  copies 
are  available  for  distribution  at  this  time. 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Lal^c^^ory 
"   211  Eait  7th  St.    '       "        '  ^  \ 
.   Austin,  Tex/ 78701   *  .  . 


As  of  April  1975  the  product  is  available  from  its 
developer;  •  c  -  -  * 

.  Metric  Studies  Center 

American  Institutes  for  kesearch 

P.O.  Box  1 1 13 . 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94302 
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SOCIAL  DFVFLOPMtNT  AND  BEHAVIOR 
AN  ABSTRAQJ  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


.1//  iinnatiitCil liihlit}}*r(ipny  refcnini;  to  cltUdnm\  . 
pcir  rdiitumslHm,  inurpcrstmil  (ontj)i*jciia\  sociitl 


Ihis  sclccli\c  annot;Uc(M)il)liograpln'  conlains  rorcrcnccs  to  social  dcvclopnioiii  >nul 
hchavior  in  chiklrcn.  [•nirics  arc  IVoni  RiwcUnh  in  futuaittoii  (Rl(?)  anO  Ciinvnt  Index  to 
Jouniah  m  hituaiion  ((MJL:).  Januar}rNl^V7()  through  Marcli  1^74,  Ti^^tcs  include  poor  . 
relationships,  intcrpcrsiyial  eonipctcncu.  social  attitudes,  socialization. /iuul  socioniclric  " 
tcchniii.i'ics  ^     ,  .    '  . 

Subject  areas  of  docuniciUs  cUed  in  the  bibliography  include;  Children's  social 
dc\elopnitftH-T*qil  hchaxio^.  peer* relationships.  interficr,kpnal  relationships,  and  children's 
socialization  '    ^  '  '  /  ' 


INTKNDKI)  i:.SKRS  AM)  BENEFIC  lARIES 

Ihis  hihjii)graph\  ^vas  prepared  io  alert  earlj  childhond, 
teachers  and  .ad n\*inisl ratters  to  materials  ip  the  T  RIC 
s\sicnj  that  are  eclated  to  the  M.i^ial  dcxclopnienl  Vim\  ^ 
siKial  bcluuior  ft  children  This^ublication  vwluKJ  alsi?  he  ^ 
o(  interest  tit  s^Vciaf  workers.  psvcJiologists,  and  researchers 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ;  . 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
805  West  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
•Urbai^,  III.  61801  v 

Christine  My  Shea,  Compiler  ^ 

AVAII^BILIXY  V  >    *      )  ^ 

'  Order  No.  ED  091  084,  $Jm  (micrbfiche),  $3.32  > 
(p«ipcr),  add  SMS  (postage). X)rder  .froni: 
ERIC  Document  Reprbductfert  Service »  .  .  / 
*    RO,  Box  190  .       *    '  ^  ^ 

Arlington,  Va.  22210  "  *  ^ 


(;()Ai\s)  OR  pykPosiHs)       •  ,  V 

The  glial  of  this  bibliograph\'is  to  provide  a'uscM'ul  list  of 
currlMitv  research  reports,  program  descriptions,  y, 
discHtssions  in  response  to  ^uimerou?.  requests  for 
inlo/mation  op  the  influence  of  thcv 'child's  ei]\ironincnl  and 
intcrik^rsonal  relationships,  •     '  ' 
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A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  VALUES 
EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


. !  paper  to  cud  in  the  sekrthn  of  Valiums  cduattum 
matcnals 


SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
RD180  015 


•»  « 

The  primary  purpose'  of  this  paper  is  to  help  social  studies  educators  identify  and  select 
appropriate  values  education  materials.  Building  on  an  initial  HRIC/ChlISS  volume  Values 
I'Muiiiuon-  Approaches  and  Materials,  the  author  of  this  companion  work  provides  narrative 
anal>„ses  and  checklists  of  characteristics  for  nearly  100  sets  of  elementary  and  secondarv, 
student  and  teacher  social  ^studies  materials,  Rcnecting  a  variety  of  approaches  to  values" 
education,  the  materials  analyzed  include  those  which  have  been  explicitly 'designed  to  teach 
values  development,  L:ach  item  is  analyzed  according  to  four  general  categories:  Its 
descriptive  characteristics  (e.g.,  title  and  grade  !jvel),  preconditions  for  use  (e.g,,  classroom 
^ind  school  atmosphere  deeded  when  using  the  materials),  substantive  characteristics'(e.g., 
objectives  and  type  of  student  activities),  ai^d  evaluative  characteristics  (e.g.,  provision  for 
student  c\aluation  and  field  test  information).  An  annotated  bibliograph\  on  values  education 
materials  is  included  in  the  paper. 


SUBJECT  ArEA(S) 

Social  Studies  ai  d  Values  liducjfmu 

This  paper  1:?cludes  short  analvsd^of  values  education* 
materials,  presentation  of  typologv  for\alues  education 
approaches,  explanation  of  analysis  instrument  and  checklist 
chart,  and  annotated  bibliographv. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  social  studies 
teachers  (K-12),  department  chairpersons,  supervis(irs, 
consultants,  field  agents,  and  curriculum  developers  and 
decisionmakers  and  teacher  trainers  (inservice  and 
preservice)  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for' Social  Studies/Social  Science 
I     Education  CERIC/ChESS) 

8^5  Broadway     *    "  * 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

E)ougla$  P.  Superka,  Author 
AVAILABILITY    ^  . 

« 

This  paper  will  be  availaWe  September  1975  from: 
.  Social  Science  Education  Consortium 
855  Broadway 

Boulder,  Cok).  80302  *  ^ 
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EDUCATING  PRISONERS  FOR  SOCIALLY 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ROLES 


A  docunwm  concerned  with  the  prevcn turn  ofjuvetnle 
delinquencv^  and  the  educatum  and  certification  of 
teachers  ofihmmes  ^ 


document  reviews  problems,  iillernatives,  and  recent  development  in  the  .education 
of  priso^iers.  The  authors  state  -as  \\  guiding  argument  that,  while  inmates  are  severely 
handicapped  according  to  traditional  academic  measures  in  terms  of  the  current  movement  in 
education  towards  individualized  instructions,  nowhere  is  there  a  more  fertile  ground  for 
receptive  students  than  in  correctional  institutions.  The  following  problems  are  cited:  The  lack 
of  programs  to  prepare  inmates  for  socially  constructive  roles  in  xrommunities,  job 
discrimination  against  former  inmates  (the  new  careers  program  for  rehabilitated  offenders  is 
discussed  as  a  solution  for  this),  and  the  poverty  background  of  many  prisoners.  The  - 
document  reports  specifically  on  work  release  programs;  the  pr(r:vention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  through  education,  vocational,  ca/eer,  and  college  programs;  and  the  education 
and  certification  of  teachers  of  inmates.  Appendixes  are:  (a)       Summary  of  Teacher  Corps 
Corrections  Projects:  1968-74/'  (b)  "College  Programs  in  State  and  Federal  Penal 
Institutions''  (listed  by  State),  and  (9)  ^^National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Edyfcation  Programs 
or  Incarcerated  Offenders/* 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  inctude  the  education  of  prisoners,  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquencv.  and  the  education  and 
certification  of  teachers  of  inmmes 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I'ducators  and  administrators  concerneti  with  the 
reh.ihilitation  of  criminal  offenders  are  tlie  intended  users 

-^;()AUS)  OR  prRP()SE(S) 

'rtic  goal  of  this  product  is  to  provide  an  overtlew  of 
prison'-hascd  educatlAn,  including  recent  developnieiUs  and 
alternatives  for  the  future 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOI 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  tn  Teacher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Suite  616 
Washiqiton,  D.C.  20036 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  093  858,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $3.32 
(paper),  add  $0.16  (postage).  Order  from: 
.  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

P.O.  Box  J  90 
■  Arlington,  Va.  22210 
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PRePARirsJG  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
RELATIVE   TO  VALUES    A  LOOK 
AT  MORAL   EDUCAIIOM  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
RD  180  017 


A  clarijican'on  oj  the  development  of  moral  jmlgtnent 


This  paper  clarifies  the  dcvclopincnl  (>f  moral  judgment  and  the  means  by  which 
educators  can  stimulate  this  development.  Moral  teaching  is  defined  as  the  process  of  open 
discusMon  a.med  at  stimulating  the  child  (o  move  to  the  next  step  in  development.  Research 
evidence  shows  that  niternulized  principles  of  moral  judgment  calinot  be  taught,  but  their 
development  can  be  encouraged. 

The  main  conclusions  of  the  paper  are:  ( I )  The  definition  of  -good  behavior^  should  not 
be  relative  only  to  the  standards  of  biases  of  the  teacher;  (2)  the  teacher's  initi:U  task  is  to 
understand,  from  the  child^s  viewpoint,  what  .    .ood  and  bad  about  a  given  behavior-  (3)' 
since  the  chilcR  judgment  follows  a  developmental  sequence,  some  thinking  can, be  defined 
as  more  morally  mature  than  others;  (4)  it  is  psychologically  and  ethically  legitimate  to 
encourage  the  child  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  highest  level  of  judgment;  and  (5)  insofar 
a>  discrepancies  between  judgment  and  action  reflect  a  form  of  cognitive  conflict  that  may 
serve  to  promote  development,  encouraging  correspondence  between  judgment  anxl  behavior 
uill  be  a  stimulus  to  further'development,  as  well  as  changes  in  overt  behavior.  The  teacher 
must  be  concerned  about  ihe  child's  moral  judgments  rather  than  about  conformity  with  the 
beliefs  and  judgments  of  the  teacher. 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Moral  judgment  and  development  in  the  child  and  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  fostering  moral  development. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

LIementar>  and  secondary  school  personnel  and 
collegiate  trainers  are  the  intended  users  of  this 
publication. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

This  publication  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  American 
teacher  with  recent  psychological  and  philo.sophical  work 
oiohe  problem  of  moral  education  and  to  present  a  model 
for  understanding  and  teaching  monility. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education 
One  Dupont  Circle'  NW.,  Suite  616 
Washington^  D.C.  20036 

Lawrence  Kohlberg  i 
Robert  L.  Selman^  » 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  058  153,  $0.76  (micro'fichc),  $3.32 
(paper)- add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
•  ERIC  Document  Reprodtfction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
ArJIngton,  Va.  22210 
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PREPARING  TEACHERS.  STUDENTS,  AND 
CITIZENS  TO  DEAL  CONSTRUCTIVELY 
WITH  THE  PMOBLEMS  AND 
POTENTIALITIES  OF  AGING 
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.  1  moni)i;raph  to  umhrsuimljlic ph\\siail  ami psydtol()gk^^ 


I  his  monograph  offers  infornianon,  suggestions,  and  proposals  to  teachers^  students,  and 
cili/ens  to  nierease  their  understanding  of  the  aging  process,  in  boih  its  physical  and 
psNchosociological  aspects  Part  I.  "What  is  Aging'?,"  examines  various  aspects  of  aging,  some 
of  Its  major  chiiracteristics,  and  what  it  is  like  to  grow  old  in  the  United  States  today,  f^irt  II 
K  concerned  with  the  physical  a.^pects  ol' aging:  Mow  the  body  changes;  the  aging  processes 
of  lumun  cells,  human  tissue,  and  organ  systems;  aging  ami  disease;  Some  theories  on  why 
aging  takes  place  aijd  suggestions  on  h*o\v  to  deal  constructively  with  aging.  Part  III  examines 
some  psNchosocioIogical  aspects  of  agin'g,  with  emphasis  on  ways  to  encourage  continued 
ps\chok)gical  and  social  in\oI\ement  \vith  the  rest  of  the  world.  Appendixes  provide  details 
of  resources  for  additional  information.  Appendix  A  describes  programs  for  senior  citizens, 
specifically  those  provided  by  ACTION  and  the  Department  of  I^abor.  Appendix  B  lists 
materials  available  free  from  the  Administration  on  Aging-  Appendix  C  gives  the  locations  of 
all  regional  and  State  agencies^  on  aging. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  / 

Aging,  especially  "the  j?^iysical  process  and  the 
ps>cht)st)ciolt)gicaI  effecrts.  is  discussed  in  this  monograph. 

INTENDED  ISERS  XnD  BENEFICIARIES 

This  publicauon  is  directed  at  students,  teachers,  and 
'cjii'/ens  It  i«^  hopexJ  that  the  information  and  suggesti<>ns  in 
the  monograph  yciW  aid  the  reader  in  increasing  personal 
and  professioiii^  capacity 

GOAL(S)  OR/pURPOSE(S) 

Tliisv  ni one/graph  contains  information  to  lielj)  increase 
understanding  of  the  process  of  aging  in  both  its  physical 
and  psychosocial  characteristics 


D^VELpPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Cleannghouse  on  Teacher  Education 
One  Dupont  (Tircle  NW.»  Suite  616 
Washington,  D.C,  20036 

Sally  A.  Althoff 
AVAILABILITY 

^  Order  No,  ED  099  310,  $0,76  (microficHe),  $4,43 
(paper),  add  $0.26  (postage).  Order  from: 

ERIC  Document.  Reproduction  Service 

P.O,  Box  190 

Arlington,  Va,  22210 
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SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  YOUNG 
CHILDREN    A  REPORT  FOR  TEACHERS 


SOCFAL  EDUCATION 
RD  180  019 


A  review  of  the  eurrent  psyehologieal  research  on  social 
development  in  children  ages  3-8 


A  brief  (approximately  100  pages)  review  of  the  current  psychological  research  on  social 
development  in  children  3  to  8  years  old  has  been  prepared  in  a  format  which  makes  this 
information  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  teachers,  Basic  research  findings  are  tied  to 
specific  suggestions  for  classroom  practices,  so  that  the  relevance  of  the  psychological 
research  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  reader. 

^  Topics  covered  in  the  report  include  aggression, ^prosocial  behavior,  moral  development, 
motivation  to  acHieve  in  school,  and' peer  interaction.  Each  major  chapter  is  introduced  by  a 
recommendations  digest  which  summarises  suggested  teaching  techniques  and  the  research 
rationales  on  which  they,  are  based.  Extensive  reference  sections  offer  documentation  and 
possibilities  for  further  reading  in  particulaV  areas. 

The  report  is  designed  to'^erve  as  a  reference  for  individual  classroom  teachers,  as  well 
as  a  focal  point  .for^  group  discussions  in  formal  or  informal  teacher  training  situations. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)     -  ^  ' 

The  report  reviews  the  psychological  research  literature 
on  aggression,  prosocial  behavior,  moral  development, 
motivation  to  achieve  in  school,  and  peer  interaction  in  3- 
to  8->ear-old  childfcn.  The  report  suggests  teaching 
techmi|ues  consistent  with  ps>ehologieal  findings  in  these 
areas  of  social  development.  * 

INTKNDED  CSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  potential  audience  for  this  report  includes  practicing 
preschool  and  early  elementary  school  (K  to  3)  teachers, 
teachers  in  training,  and  personnel  involved  in  training  or 
supervising  other  teachers. 

rhe  report  is  brief  and  direct  enough  to  he  used  by  busy 
teachers-  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to  outside  reading 
It  is  suitable  for  graduates  of  2-vear  associate  degree 
programs,  as  well  as  for  teachers  .with  more  extensive 
training. 

GOAMS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  program  are:  ( I )  To  provide  teachers  of 
3-  to  8-year-okl  children  with  a  coherent  understanding  of 
current  psychological  knowledge  about  young  children's 
social  behavior,  (2)  to  suggest  teaching  techniques 
consistent  with  current  psychological  research  findings,  and 
(3)  to  provide  extensive  references  for  further  reading  in 
particular  subject  areas. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

This  report  may  he  used  independently  b>  individual 
classroom  teachers,  but  it  is  especially  well  suited  for  use 
in  informal  or  formal  training  sessions.  Preliminary 
audience  reactions  to  the  report  indicated  that  it  can 
provide  a  stimulating  focus  for  discussion  during  inservice 
training  sessions  It  may  also  serve  as  a  text  in  academic 
.courses,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other  texts  covering 
specific  areas.  The  report  was  prepared  jointly  with  a 


similar  report,  Cognitive  Development  in  Young  Children:  A 
Report  for  Teachers.  The  two  books,  which  share  similar 
goals  and  formats,  can  be  used  together  to  cover  a  broader 
range  of  psychological  findings  on  child  development. 

Recommendations  digests,  which  introduce  each  major 
section  of  the  report,  have  been  designed  as  summaries  of 
the  major  psychological  points"  made  in  each  section  and 
the  specific  teaching  techniques  which  are  consistent  with 
the  psychological  findings.  These  digests  can  be  used  as 
quick  reference  guides  and  may  he  particularly  valuable- for 
training  classroom  personnel  who  are  not  comfortable  with 
larger  amounts  of  written  material.  j 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Most  teachers  could  carefully  read  through  the 
3  to  4  hours,  A  preliminary  skimming  of  the 
recommendations  digests  could  he,  accomplished  in  on- 
hour  or  less. 


report  m 
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half 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

' 

Copies  of  the  reports  will  be  available  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  The  cost  per  copy  has  not 
been  established  at  this  writing, 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  preparation  of  this  report  was  guided  by  a  desire  to 
preserve  a  cautious  and  moderate  perspective  on  new 
research  in  theories,  in  order  to  minimi/e  the  dangers  of 
premature  application  of  incompletely  tested  psychological 
conclusjoijs.  Recommendatiorfs  are  only  included  which 
experimental  psychological  research  mdi^Mtes  may  be 
beneficial.  The  teaching  techniques  suggested  are  not  given 
with  any  guarantees  of  effectiveness,  although  some  liave 
been  used  suLcessfully  in  research  situations  in 
innovative  educatioiral  programs.  In  most  casej>,  the  report 
suggests  str.itegies  which  teachers  can  adapt  to  the  needs 
of  their  own  classrooms. 
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The  report  was  carefully  edited  lo  eliminate  potential 
biases  related  to  sex,  race,  religion,  age,  or  socioeconomic 
sttireotypes. 

A  prelimniary  draft  of  the  report  was  read  and  discu>ssed 
'  b>  25  practicing  preschool  and  early  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  Seattle,  Washington,  area.  All  teachers 
found  something  of  vaUieMn  the  report,  although  certain 


sections  were  more  relevant  to  some  groups  of  teachers  ^ 
than  to  others.  The  teachers'  written  reactions  to  the 
report  indicate  that  they  found  it  useful  in  broadening  their 
awareness  of  recent  psychological  research,  suggesting  new 
techniques  based  on  that  research,  and  reminding  them  of 
principles  and  techniques  they  had  forgotten. 


DEVELOPER/AVTHOR: 

Developmental  Psychology  Laboratory  NI-25 
University  of  Washington 
SeatUe,  Wash.  $8195 

Wendy  Conklin  Shelton,  Author 
Ronald  G.  Slab^»  Author 
Halbert  B.  Robinson,  Author 

AVAILABILITY  ^  ^ 

Social  Development  in' Young  Childnn:  A  Report  for 
Teachers  has  been  submitted  to  tt^e  National  Institute  of 
Education  for  publicatiori  and  dissemination. 
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Training  matcruils  to  help  educational  administrators  and 
teachers  lot)k  at  educational  ena)utiters  in  tenns  of  social 
action  organization 


Social  Organization  of  the  High  School  (SOHS)  provides  a  set  of  field-generated  training 
materials  for  educational  administrators,  educational  researchers,  and  teagliers.  Three  major 
units^ach  center  on  one  key  concept.  The  materials  are  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
learner  first  views  the  high  school  as  a  total  social  system,  then  proceeds  to  look  at  the 
structural  components  of  that  social  system  and  finally  begins  to  observe  the  social  action 
inherent  in  establishing  rules  and  behavior  guides  within  the  school.  Each  unit  is  self- 
contained  in  that  it  can  be  used  separately  for  specific  tfiiining  purposes,  but  the  inherent 
value  of  the  approach  is  in  looking  at  the  school  as  a  total  system.  The  basic  component  of 
each  unit  is  a  set  of  field  notes  which  were  gathered  in  three  high  schools— one  inner  city, 
one  suburban,  and  one  rural— during  a  3-year  study.  The  field  notes  are  arranged  so' that 
particular  concepts  dealing  with  the  social  organization  of  the  high  school  emerged  from  the 
materials  themselves.  There  are  introductory  materials  to  the  total  program  and  to  each  unit 
tiesigncd  to  prepare  the  learner  to  use  the  materials:  An  analytic  section  following  each 
section  and  at  the  end  of  the  materials  is  designed  to  give  the  learner  the  experience  of 
analyzing  field  data.  A  book  of  readings  dealing  with  field  research  techniques. is  aLso  part  of 
the  materials. 

SOHS  represents  an  approach  to  looking  at  educational  encounters  in  terms  of  their 
organization  in  soe^il  action.  A  number  of  recent  social  eommentators  on  education  have 
described  the  high  school,  for  example,  as  a  focal  point  of  current  educational  and  social 
problems.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  more  socialization,  and  possibly  more  learning, 
takes  place  in  peer-mediated  social  systems  in  the  high,  school;  and  yet  we  know  little 
about  the  optimum  organization  to. facilitate  such  learning  and  nothing  about  how 
such  systems  interact  with  the  formal  organization  of  the  school.  This  results,  in 
large  measure,  from  the  fact  that  studies  and,  consequently,  materials  in  education  have 
tended  to  focu.s  on  the  individual  student  as  a  learner.  There  has  also  been  a  failure  to  look 
at  the^ social  organization  of  education  as  a  natural  setting  for  learning  because  most 
organizational  theory  and  methodology  in  education  comes  from  a  concern  with 
admhiistration  and  management,  and  so  intersects  with  the  literature  on  formal  org.mizational 
analvsis  While  learning  studies  focus  on  students,  organizational  studies  focus  on  adults.  Yet, 
current  trends  in  education  — emphasis  on  affective  and  humanistic  education,  behavior 
modification,  encounter  and  sensitivity  programs,  open  classrooms,  and  greateir  peer  group 
reference  in  governance  — indicate  that  educators  are  beginning  to  sense  that  the  informal 
social  systems  in  schools  can  be  primary  facilitatort;  for  learning.  As  a  result,  there  has/becn 
a, growing  movement  to  apply  the  techniques  and  conceptual  methods  of  anthropology  to 
education  Most  administrators  and  teachers  and  man>  educational  researchers  were  prepared 
in  schools  of  education  to  a  tradition' of  educational  research  which  was  highly  analytic  and 
purported  to  present  interrelationships  among  elements  of  a  system  which  were  conceptuallj  y 
independent  of  an>  given  situation.  The  ethnographic  materials  which  are  being  developed  in 
education  todav,  however,  are  holistic,  situational,  descriptive,  nonanalytic,  and  generallj 
designed  to  result  in  a  .statement  of  system  characteristics  rather  than  of  the  inevitable 
association  of  the  elements  within  the  syslem.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  need^^for 
materials  designed  to  prepare  educators  to  use  field  generated  data  and  results  as*^a  means  of' 
improving  educational  practice.  At  the  same  time,  such  materials  can  also  be  used  to 
broaden  the  social  perspectives  of  educational  researchers. 

In  using  these  materials,  the  learner  is  presented  with  actual  field  notes  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  field  journals  of  individual  anthropologists  stud/ing  collectivelj  three  hrgh 
Schools  and  which  are  arranged  to  inform  specific  conc;cptilal  ar^Ms  in  the  social  orgtini/tition 
of  high  schools.  The  .learner  is  first  introduced  to  the  general  notion  of  social,  as  contrasted 
tt>  formal,  organization  of  the  school  and  then  is  given  an  extensive  description  of  each  of 
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the  three  school  sites.  The  three  units  are  designed  so  as  to  draw  field  note  material  from 
each  of  the  three  (urban,  suburban,  and  rura[)  high  school  sites  so  that  there  is  also  the 
opportunity  to  look  comparatively  at  geographical,  deniongraphic,  organi/ational,  ami  cultural 
differences.  The  materials  are  programed  so  tha^t  the  student  proceeds  to  draw  inferences  by 
individual  and  social  agendas,  make  comparisoni>,  and  develop  tentative  hypotheses  about 
important  concepts  in  the  social  organization  of  schools.  At  the  same  time,  (he  student  is 
given  materials  dealing  with  general  concepts  of  ,social  organization  and  with  the  field 
mcthodol(Tgy  used  to  gather  the  information  being  studied. 


SUBJECT  ,\REA(S) 

Social  Orgiini/ation  in  Schools.  Anthropology  and 
rJiiLatiun,  I  iclil  Methods  m  I  diiLaUoiuil  Reseatch. 

How  schools  are  organized  as  social  systems,  comparison 
of  bureaucratic  and  organic  structures  in  schools,  the 
nature  and  effects  of  sorting,  territoriality  and  the  process 
of  making  and  breaking  rules  in  schools,  the  process  of' 
group  formation  and  the  conflict  with  inilividuali/ation, 
methods  iff  field  study  applied  to  education,  how  to  study 
the  learner's  own  educational  setting,  how  to  develop 
testable  hypotheses  frt)m  field  dtUa,  and  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  field  data. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEEItTARlES 

Although  designed  primarily  for  use1)y  educational 
administrators  and  teachers,  this  program  has  been  tested 
with,  and  cat)  be«used  as  training  materials  for,  educational 
researchers  and  graduate  students  in  the  social  sciences 
with  an  interest  in  education 

COAUS)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  students  wIuj  use  tliese  materials  wjl  be  tiblc  (I  >  Id 
draw  inferences  frt)m  their  t)wn  or  st)mebody  else's  field 
observations,  (2j  to  develop  hypotheses  about  the  social 
organ i/atioii  of  the  specific  school  involved  as  well  as  that 
of  schools  in  general,  and  (3)  io  test  these  hypotheses 
against  their  own  and  other  data 

I>A TTERNS  OE  USJ^: 

This  program  is  a  self  contained  set  of  materials  with 

content  and  exercises  .which  are  sequential  and  cumulative 

It  may'  be  used  as  part  of  an  ongoing  course  or  as  an 

independent  program  in  anthropology  and  education, 

*  educational  organization  and  change  courses,  secondary 

education  courses,  and  researeli  method^  courses 

« 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Learning  is  assessed  by  the  learner  and  by  the  instructor 
as  welL  Learners  take  pretests  and  posttests  and  develop 
specific  materials  which  can  he  evaluated. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

I  he  SOUS  materials  require  24  ht)iirs  t»f  cl^iss  ,sessu»ns  tir 
>onulivulual  studv  to  complete 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

These  materials  require  a  specialist  teacher  for  optimal 
use,  but  can  be  used  as  self-instructional  devices  as  well.  If 
they  are  used  as  classroom  material,  there  should  be  no 
more  than  20-25  students  in  the  class. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  SOUS  materials  are  still  under  development  and 
field  testing,  so  the  final  cost  figures  are  not  available.  At 
present,  materuds  can  be  made  available  at  cost.  All 
required  materials  are  part  of  the  self-contained  system  and 
can  be  provided  for  under  $30  per  student  Workshops  will 
be  provided  at  c\)st  by  the  Horace  Mann -Lincoln  Institute, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University*  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Although  the  materials  are  transportable,  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  the  course  would  bcj  transportable  (i.e., 
that  the.iniUerials  can  stand  alone,  although  they  were  , 
designed  to  do  so).  On  the  other  hand,  there  i.s.,  no  reason 
to  assume  that  a  similar  course  may  not  be  taught 
successfully  elsewhere. 

lnst)far  as  social  bias  is  concerned,  the  materials  seem  to 
be  free  of  any,  except  for  those  sections  that  deal  with  the 
actUtd  intcftictions  observed  by  the  field  workers.  Whenever 
an  interaction  between  a  teacher  iind  a  student  reneeted 
social  bias,  it  was  not  edited  out.  The  developers  feel  that 
these  instances  of  bias  provide  the  basis  for  discussion  of 
the  role  that  social  bias  plays  in  schools. 

The  major  claim  to  be  made  about  the  SOHS  materials 
is  that  they  provide  the  only  materials  presently  available 
for  training  educators  to  study  their  own  schools  as  social 
systems.  Moreover,  the  materials  are, based  upon  actual 
field  study  of  existing  high  schools  and  use  actual  Held 
notes  as  the  basis  for  instruction  and  demonstration.  At  all 
stages  of  development  of  the  materials,  the  actual  field 
sites  were  used  to  provide  coherence,  empirical  testing,  and 
validation  for  the  materials.  A  formative  evaluation  was 
carried  out  with  two  classes  of  administrators,  teachers,  and 
social-science  students,  and  the  materials  have  been 
modified  on  the  basis  of  tliis  experience. 

In  addition  to  providing  educators  and  researchers  with 
learning  experiences  in  viewing  schools  as  social 
organi/atioDS,  the  materials  teach  the  research  skills  that 
were  used  to  gather  and  analyze  the  data  and  lead  the 
learners  to  the  study  o(  their  own  schools  Three  major 
principles  emerge  in  the  materials  and  for  the  learners  as  a 
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result.  (1)  lhat  it  is  possible  to  be  rigorous  aiul  enipiriLul 
in  field'Oricnteil  lesearch,  which  rcLOgiii/es  the  real  world 
character  of  education,  if  the  objectives  of  the  research  are 
clearl)  statej.1  and  if  the  metfynls  for  .collection  tmd  anal>sis 
of  qualitative  data  are  carefull)  chosen  and  applied,  (2) 
that  change  in  education  requires  an  understanding  of 


institutional,  as  well  as  individual,  behavior,  modification  as 
the  basis  for  sustained  and  meaningful  change,  and  (3)  that 
unJess  such  prograni>>  of  change  and  innovation  are 
developed  out  of  and  reinform  some  bod>  of  theor),  the> 
inevitabi)  fail  to  become  institutionali/jj^d  and  so  do  not 
produce  lasting  change. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

New  York,  N.Y.  10027 

Francis  A.  J.  lanni,  Project  Director  — 

AVAILABILITY 

For  information  about  the  availability  of  SOHS  materials 
and  training  workshops,  contact: 
Francis  A.  J:  lanni 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute 

Box  107  , 

Teachers  College  "  ^ 

Columbia  University  > 
New  York,  N.Y.  ihOll 
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VALUES  EDUCATION  APPROACHES 
AND  MATERIALS 


paper  to  help  social  stiulics  educators  orii^anize, 
comprc/nvuL  and  choose  values  education  materials 
ajipropriatc  to  their  nc^cds 


The  fundanicvilal  pui^posc,  of  this  paper  is  to  help  social-studies  educators  organize, 
comprehend,  and  choose  "values  education'*  materials  appropriate  to  their  particular  needs. 
The  first  chapter  explains  a  typology  of  values  education  approaches  into  which  the 
curriculum  materials  are  classificil    ITiese  approaches  include  inculcation,  moral  development, 
analysis,  clarification,  and  action  learning,  liach  approach  is  discussed  ni  terms  of  its 
rationale  and  purpose,  teaching  methods  and  instructional  model,  illustrative  learning 
acli\ilies,  and  exemplary  programs  ami  materials.  The  second*  chapter  presents  and  explain?) 
an  instrument  for  >,analy?jng  values  education  materials.  Short  narrative  summaries  of  analyses 
of  13  sets  of  values  resources  arc  also  provided.  An  extensive  ^largely  annotated, 
hihiiographv  "of  stuilent,  teacher,  ami  theoretical  background  materials  on  values  education 
ci>niposes  the  last  chapter 


SI  HJKCT  ARKA(S)  < 
Social  Studies  «uul  Values  F-  *ocation 

The  pa[)er  comprises  a  detailed  explanation  of  a  typology 
of  \alues  eduealion  approaches,  presentation  and 
explanation  of  an  anaKsis  instrument,  sample  analvses  i)f 
I?  sets  of  materials,  and  an  extensive  annotated 
hihliogr<i[)h\ 

LNTKNDKD  ISliRS  AM)  BKNKFK  lARIKS 

The  intended  users  oi  this  paper  are  social  studies 
teachers  (K-'*I2)  and  department  chairpersons: 
supervisors  ciuisullanls,  field  ag*;nts,  turrieulum  lievelopers 
and  dceisinaniiikers.  ,nul  teacher  trainers  (inservice  and 
preserviee)  in  a  vanetv  of  suhiect  areas 
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Education  XERIC/ChESS) 
855  Broadway 
Boulder,  ^olo/ 80302 

Douglas  P-  Supcrka,  Author 
Patricia  L.  Johnson*  Author 
Christine  Ahrens,  Author  • 

AVAILABILITY 

This  paper^is  available  for  ^5  from: 
Social  Jfcicncc  Education  Consortium 
855  Broadway  ^ 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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,'1  volume  which  desaihcs  10  ureas  of 
edueJtionol  proeticejor  applying  social- 
psvelu tli )iiical  n\u mrccs 


Ihe  author  of  this  volume  describes  10  areas  of  educational  practice  for  applying  social 
psNchological  resources:  Social  psychologv  can  he  presented  as  a  social  science  discipline  in 
the  curriculimi.  In  addition,  it  can  he  applied  to  the  teacher's  leadership  rok*  of  the 
classroom  learning  processes,  to  the  functioning  of  the  classroom  peer  group  as  a  learning 
group,  to  staff  development  and  leadership  in  the  school  building  and  school  system;  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  school  building;  to  the  development  of  the  school 
com'nuinity:  to  the  development  of  the  larger  socialization  community;  to  the  recruiting, 
training,  and  utilization  of  the  human  resources  needed  for  cpiality  education;  to  future 
projections  for  educational  planning,  and  to  the  utilization  of  social-psychological  knowledge 
itself  for-impro\ing  education  and  coping  with  resistance  to  change.  Two  or  three 
illustrations  for  each  area  of  application  are  provided.^An  inventory  of  resources  with  a 
social-psuhological  focus  concludes  the  paper.  ' 


SI  BJK^:T  ARKAlS) 

ihcNubjcct  area  is  social  science,  specificallv.  social 
ps\tholog\  as  an  educational  resource 

INTKNDKI)  USKRS  AM)  BRNKFICIARIKS 

Ihe  intended  users  of  this  product  are  curriculum 
planners,  elenicntarv  and  scc<Mul*irv  teachers  and 
administrators,  anil  ec^llcgf  mcthoils  ti^ichcrs  concerned 
with  the  social  studies 
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AVAILABILITY 

^    This  document  tslavailable  for  $2.00,  and. can  be  ordered 
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'855' Broadway  i 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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sorhil stiulivs  prifi^rams 


,  Ihe  Ameruun  (ioxrrnmcni  InforhUuum  Vnh  reviews  ami  compares  nine  high  school 
social  siiulies  prourams: 

L  Utah  State  University  Socml  Studies  Project  fA  clirrieuhim  focused  on  thinking, 
relloetively  about  public  issues);  '  . 

2  High  School  Curriculum  Center  in  Government  Project  (American  political  behavior, 
course);  i 

3.  Sociological  Resources /or  the  Social  Studies  (Episodes  in  social  inquiry  series);  \ 

4.  The  Harvard  Social  Studies  Project '(A EP  pnbhc  issues  scries); 

,5.  Molt  Social  Studies  Curriculum  (Comparative  political  systems  course); 
6.  Lincoln  Filene  Center  Secondary  Social  Studies  Program;  -  , 

\       7.  Law  in  American  Society  Foundation  (Justice  in  urban  America  series);  * 

8.  Educational  Research  Council  Social  Science  Program  (ERCSSP):  Concepts  and     '  - 
inquiry  (  The  price  of  freedom  course); 

9.  The  Amherst  Project, 

Each  is  considered  in  terms  of  its  major  features;  Curriculum  use,  length  of  use,  content 
perspective,  content  organization,  student  ability  level,  and  cost  per  pupil  per  year. 
Characteristics  such  as  the  following  are  reviewed.  Grade  level,  sample  topics,  student  tests, 
'  teacher  training  requirements,  format,  instrucdonal  strategy,  .readability  level,  developing 
agency,  publisher,  and  availability.  .V     .  ^  . 

The  3  14*page' volume  helps Jijgh  school  social  studies  teachers'ubtain  decision-oriented 
mformatioi)  on  the  '^new  social  studies"  materials  that  encourage  adults  to  challenge  students 
with  issues,  ideas,  and  raw  data,  It*serves  as  a  guide  to  ihose  materials  that  lead  students  to 
inquire,  develop  hvpotheses,  and  reach  their  own  coiichi>ions. 


SLBJFXT  ARBA(S) 
American  Government  (high  school  level). 

LNTKNDKI)  I'SKRS  AM)  BKNEFICIARIKS  \. 

Feachers,  social  studies  ci>i>rdinali>rs,  ailmimsir<it(>rs.  and 
trainers  of  secondarN  school  social  studies  personnel  are 
the  I  ill  ended  users  ' 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PI  RPOSKlS)  .  ' 

lo  ppovKle  a  comparand e  svnthcsis'ot  curriculum 
developnioniN  in  sctondarv  level  social  sludics  tor  school 
personnel  responsible  lur  curriculum  ilec isionniaking 

PATTKRNS  OF  I  SE 

I  he  mformatutn  unit  can  bo  used  In  nuluiduals  or  ui 
small  j;roups 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 
No  special  equipment  or  iaeilitjes  are  needed, 

ASS U R  A  N  (T :S  A  N I) .  (T ,  A  IMS 

Ihe  A(iir  underwent  preliminarv.  inaiiu  and  combined  . 
niam/operational  (ield  tests  During  the  combined  Ml  1  and 
01- F,  subjects  rcMcwed  all  parts  of  the  ACilU  and  followed 
rcMcw  instructions,  including  the  requirements  that  they 
re\iew  all  progianis  through  ihe.  Nuniniarv level  and  that 
thev  read  :it  least  tJiree  reports.  The  A(ill^  met  all  its 
^obiectivcs  under  MF- 1  conditions.  Ihe  studies  were  carried 
out  in  Iowa  and  in  Si>uthern.  f  astArr-n'.  anil  Western  Slates 
Oevclopment  ,a;ul  tj'fckl  testing  are  reported  in  two  FRIC 
documents.*  1  f)  ()S2*  I  14  and  f-H  0^1 
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MATERIAI^S  AND  EQUIPMENT    .^  * 

Required  Items  0».iniiiy  Needed  Cosl  per  liein  in  Replacement  Rate  Source  if  Different 

Dollars  '        and^Qosi  from  [Jisiributor 

-  -    ■ '  ■   ■  f"  ,  ' — 

American  (tovernmcnt  Information  Unit        I  copy  for  each  user  7«95  Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
,  Development 
^1855  Folsom^St. 
San  Prancisco,  Calif.  94 1 03 

AVAILABILITY 

The  product  carries  a  1971  copyright.  It  is  sold  at  $7.95 
per  copy.>  Order  from: 
Universal  Research  Systems  ^ 
363  South  Taaffe  St. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
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,1  book  which  ilcu  rihcs(iif(l(iiialy:c,<t)!iiiiiL's 
itiitl  wiiulatioiiK  iiiiiuNc  Jo/  chihlreii  in 


Scvtnty  socKil  vstiulics  cducatioiuil  games  and  simuiations,  all  of  which  arc  designed  fur 
kindergarten  through  i2th  grade  and  n,any\)f  which  are  applicable  to  adults,  are  ^Icscribcd 
and  anal>/ed  in  the  major  section  of  this  hook-.  Each  of  the  analvses  is  divided"  into  eight 
categories  and  provides:  An  overview  of  the  game;  a  description' of  the  physical  qualities  and 
cost  of  the  materials;  suggested  time^required  to  play  the  game;  intended  user  Characteristics- 
rationale  and  general  objectives:  biisic  concepts,  generalizations,  trends,  themes,  or  simulated 
sanations  which  are  the  basis  for  t.he  content  of  the  materials;  procedural  activities  and  ' 
responsibiliMes  o(  .students  and  teachers;  and  evaluative  comments.  Arrangement  of  thf 
analysis  is  alphabetical  by  game  title.  Games  are  cmss-refefenccd  bv  the  developer,  grade  • 
le-. el.  publisher,  subject  area,  and,  miscelkfneous'.  In  addition  to  the  analvses.  the  book 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  .sources  and  resources  on  the. development  iind  use  of   '  ' 
education.ll  games,  including  an  annotated  bibliograpliy,  of  books  on  simulation  design  and 
U.SC.  listings  of  game  bibliographic^  aifd  directories.  variVis  developers  in       tield  of  .social 
studies,  and  several  newsletters  and  journals  dealinj/ with  Isimulation/games.  An  abbreviated 
games  and  simulation  guide  which  includes  a  list  of  mony  than  250  games  available  in  social 
studies. education  but  not  airaK/e(,1  in  the  previous  sectioji  of  the  book,  is  also  included 


,Sl  llJKC  r  ARK.V(S) 

(Social  studies/sycuil  sciences  including  sinfulation/whies 
is  the  subject  area 

I  his  paper  includes  sources  jind  resources  for  g.imes  and 
siinulalions- directories,  bibliographies.  de\elopers. 
newsletters,  and  journals,  introductioif  to  game  analyses.  7(i 
analyses,  and  games/simulation  guide 

INTKNDKI)  rSKR.S  AN!)  HKNKFI(  IARIK.S 

The  intciulccl  iiscrv  arc 'social  studies  teachers      12).  ' 
curriciihiin  decisioninakers.  superMsors/cMMsuhanls,  ami 
department  ehairperst>ns 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:. 

^    ERIC  Clearinghouse  for, Social  Sludies/Social  Science' 
Education  (ERIC/ChESS),;  - 
,855  Broadway  .  - 

^  Boulder,  CoJo.  80302  ^  :  *  ^ 

.  Cheryl  L.  .Charles^  Editojc 
Ronald  S^adsklev,'  Editqr 

AVAILABILITY  .  ^ 

Order  No.  ED  077  826/$0.76  (microfiche),  $8.24 
(papcrj,  add  $0.34  (postage).  Order  from:  . 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  ^ 
P,0.  Box  190  •  , 

'    Arlington,  Va.  22210 

Uaming  With  Games  was  copyrighted  in  1973.  It  is 
currently  available  for»$4.95  from:    ^  '  * 

Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc.«» 
855  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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BRINGING  ABOUT  CHANGE  IN  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  EDUCATION 
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A  publication  \\1iich  addrcssca  itsclj  to  the 
uniqui'  prohh'tm  <//  dif)usinn,  adoptiim,  and 
diani^c  in  soaal  studies 


Despite  the  present  availability  of  high-quality  curriculum  mateiials  for  use  with  the 
inquiry  approach  of  the  new  social  studies,  the  pace  of  change  is  slcvw.  This  paper  addresses 
Itself  to  the  unique  problenus  of  diffusion,  adoption,  and  change  in  social  studies,  and  with 
the  principles  and  practices  which  can  be  applied  to.  solve  these  "problems.  The  first  four 
chapters  attempt;  ( I )  To  analyze  some  of  the  barriers  to  change  in  education  generally  and 
in  social  studies  education  particularly,  (2)  to  summarize  some  of  the  relevant  research 
concerning  the  problems  and  processes  of  change  in  education  and  in  other  areas,  (3)  to 
describe  various  change  models  and  roles,  and  (4)  to  outline  some  strategies  and  techniques 
that  might  be  used  for  bringing  about  diffusion  and  adoption  of  the  new  social  studies. 
Chapter  5  presents  an  overview  of  some  of  the  main  types  of  change  projects  that  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  new  social  studies,  and  chapter  6  describes  one  such  project,  the  social  / 
studies  field  agent  training  program  of  Indiana  University.  The  final  chapter  provides  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  some  of  the  ,ke\  sources  on  the  process  of  change  that  might  he 
of  use  to  practitioners  in  the  field  of  social  studies  education. 


SIBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Subject  areas  include  social  studies,  diffusion,  educational 
change  and  strategies,  change  agents,  information 
dissemination  and  utilization,  inquiry  training,  mservice 
teacher  education,  changing  altitudes,  and  role  perception 
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curriculum  decisionmakers,  supervisors/consultants,  teacher 
trainers  (inscrvice  and  preservice),  department 
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COPING  WITH  COMMUNITY  CONTROVERSY 
GUIDELINES  FOR  INTRODUCING  NEW 
SOCIAL  STUDIES. PROGRAMS 


(laieral guulcluics  and  introdfictUm  to  new 
siK'hd  studies  proiiiniiiiK 


/ 


This  paper  o/fers  guiclelincJi  focusing  on  the  issues  that  must  be  faced  when  controversy 
arises  with  the  introduction  of  new  social  studies  programs.  Three  basic  principles.^elating  to 
the  nature  of  the  public  school  as  an  institution,  give  a  philosophic  underpinning  to  the 
guidelmes:  (1)  People>have  a  right  to  know  the  rationale,  and  content  of  what  is  offered  in 
school;  (2)  the  school  is  an  instrument  ofsociety,  not  a  primary  niplder  of  society,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  referee  of  social  systems,  not  an  advoc^ite  of  one,  and  (3)  the  school  must 
insjst  on  meeting  the  basic  requirements  of  the  role  of  reason.  The  12  guidelines  are  divided 
into  ^  categories:  General  guidelines,  introducing  new  programs,  and  responding  to  attacks. 


SIBJECT  AREAUSl 

Subject  areas  are  social  studies,  community  controversy, 
educational  change,  and  role  of  school. 
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INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  social  studies 
teachers  (K-12),  supervisors/consultants,  field  agents, 
department  chairpersons,  curriculum  developers,  and  .school 
administrators. 
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A  docnmcni^'oniainin^  s\i^^c$iums  and 
Yvsi nu'(  cs  (or  preparing  mid  motivatinii  new 
vowii*  vaicrs 


Content,  classroom  suggestions^  and  resources  for  preparing  and  niotivatnig  new  young 
voters  are  the  focus  oj'  this  pubhcation.  The  first  section  .of  the  paper  cojitiinis  chapters  on 
universal  suffrage  (a  historical  and  current  view),  whethe/  public  affairs  should  be  entrusted  ^ 
to  the  people,  the  role  of  voting  in  a  representative  democracy,  the  role  of  poliucal  parties, 
and  practical  polities.  Hach  of  these  topics  is  follovvei  by  some  suggestions  for  strategies  .and 
materials  to  use  in  dealing  with  it.  The  second  major  portion  of  the  publrcatipn  is  devoted  to  ^ 
an  aAnotai^d  list  of  relevant  resources— institutions,  booI>s,  classroohi  materials,  and  games. 


>  SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Social  studies/social  sciences.  Civics,  political  issues, 
political  science,  social  action,  and  voting. 

The  history  and  present  state  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
role  of  voting  and  political  pilrties  in  a  representative 
deniocrac);  practical  politics;  and  instructional  resources 
including  books,  periodicals,  classroom  materials,  and 
games/simulations. 


INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  secondary  and 
undergraduate  social  studies/social  science  teachers,*  social 
studies  departmtnt  chairpersons,  and  social  studies 
supervisors/consultants. 
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.•1  paper  tm  ihc  prccnUcgc  tend  wig  of  the 
m^mpliy  oftlw  I'mtal  suites,  J  mm  ISun  to 
y  the  present 


Hhis  paper  on  the  prccoMegc  teaching  of  geography  documents  the  teaching  of 
geography  ,n  the  United  States  from  1800  to  the  present  and  projects  it  into  the  future 
Analyses  of  how  views  on  physical,  regional,  and  human  geography  have  affected  elementary 
and  secondary  curriculums  and  a  history  of  the  incorporation  ^  geography  into  the  social 
ludie^s^urr^^^^^^      ,n  the  I940's  are  included/ In  the  1960\s,  the  High  School  Geography 
I  rojecr  (HSGP)  ftn^  various  elementary  level  projects  shaped  elemerttary  and  secondary" 
geography  into -an  interdisciplinary  and  conceptually  oriented  subject  with  emphases  in 
affective  learning  and  urban  studies.  Critical  elements  for  geography  education  envisioned  for 
the  future  are  decisionmaking,  valuing,  and  resolving  conflict.  Traditional  tools  for  locational 
analysis  applied  to  these  elements  will  valiJate  geography's  importance  in  the  curriculum. 
C  onceptLial  models  for  these  processes  and  specific  examples  of  their  application^deciding 
Nvhether  to  build  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  ipventigating  the  values  behind  locating  a  parking  lot 
and  i-esolvmg  a  connict  over  the  location  of  the  future  settlement  of  Jamestown-^provTde  ^ 
direction  for  teaching  the  geography  of  the  future.  An  annotated  bibliography  on  Mooiiraphy 
and  the  teaching  of  geography  is  also  included  ,     ,  ^  f   »  ^ 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S) 

,lhe  social  studies/social  sciences  pertaining  to  geograpliv 
as  a  tradition  in  education,  gcographv  in  the  social  studies 
and  in  the  future,  and  decisionmaking,  values  education, 
and  contlict  resolution  m  gcographv  are  the  subject  areas 
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l:!cnientarv  and  sccondarv  social  studies  teachers, 
curriculum  developers  and  decisionmakers,  and  social 
studies  supeivisorv consultants  are  the  intended  users 
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A  sumy  which  id(iinific$  a  number  ofmatcMs 
and  }*iiulcs  that  contain  components  nsejhlfor 
global  education 


This  survey  identifies  materials  and  approaches  in  social  studies/social  science  education 
that  contain  one  or  more  components  useful  for  global  education.  These  components  are 
described/ analytically,  in  a  format  designed  to  facilitate  comparisons  between  materials.  The 
intention/of  the  authors  is  to-  provide  a  handy,  practical  tool  for'  teachers  and  curriculum 
supervisors.  It  can  help  them  in  their, selection  of  new  materials, which  in  turn  can  be  / 
integrated  with  the  existing  curriculum  in  order  to  help  students  belter  understand  the 
realities  jof  the  global  dimensions  of  their  lives.  Fourteen  projects  are  analyzed  and  indexed 
byj  subjJcl,  director,  source,  publisher,  and  grade  level.  Twenty-two  simulation/games  and 
eight  glJibal  education  projects  and  organizations  are  annotated.  The  inlA)duclion  to  the 
surve>  and  a  final  bibliography  give  an  overview  of  global  (inlernalional)  education  as  a  part 
of  high /school  curriculums  from  the  early  i960's  to  the  present 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Social  studies/social /science  including  global  and 
international  studies,  riolilical  science,  .world  affairs,  and 
foreign  relations  are  the  subject  areas 

This  document  gives  purpose,  design,  and  summary  of 
survev,  lerrpinology  rilated  to  leaching  strategies,  subfields, 
and  substantive  issues  of  international  studies,  analyses  of 
14  nati>>njl  social  studies  projects,  and  annotated  lists  of 
simul<rtion/games,  centers,  projects,  and  organizations 

INTKNDKI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

;  hiie  intended  users  are  secondary  social  studies  teachers, 
department  chairpersons,  supervisors/consultants,  and 
^  curriculum  decisionmakers. 
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GUIDELJNES  FOR  USING  A  SOCIAL 
SiMULATIOM/GAME 


Siigi^estions  wliidi  proviih  analytical  ami 
aitical  uifofniation  on  the  use  of 
Himitlationf^anm  in  social  uudics 
classrooniK 


Designed  to  help  teachers  niaxinii/e  outcomes  whdn  using  any  social  sinuilation/ganie, 
these  guidelines  are  one  part  of  a  project , which  attempts  to  provide  analytical  and  critical 
information  on  the  use  of  simulation/games  in  st)cial  studies  classrooms.  The  gcnctal 
approach  of  the  guidelines  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  simulation-type  activities  now  used  in 
classrooms,  although  the  bri<?ntation  is  specificall};,  designed  for  sinuilation/g  anics.  rhc  first 
part  outlines  the  general  teaching/learning  approach,  or  philosophy.,  that  underlies  social 
simulation/games.  The  second  part  is  a  practical  guide  to  preparing  for  and  conducting  social 
simulation/games.  Steps  outlined  are  preliminary  planning  and  preparations,  game  startup, 
game  play,  debriefing,  and  teacher's  postgamc  tasks'.  Sample  pages  of  the  survey  version  used 
in  classrooms  to  provide  feedback  tor  the  revised  guidelines  arc  reproduced.  Two  other 
publications  developed  by  this  project  are  Sinmhiiionl (fames  in  Social  Studies.  What  Do  We 
Know''  and  SimulationlCUimes  in  Social  Studies:  A  Report, 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S)' 
Social  studies:  Simulation/games* 

This  product  presents  underl)ing  philosophy  for  games 
and  detailed  guidelines —tlieii  development, 
rcconimcndatujiis  i\n  use,  teaching/learning  approach,  and 
^<HMc  specific  steps  ti)r  using  smuilatK)n/games  (prelimmary 


planning  and  preparation,  game  startup  and  play,  * 
debriefing,  and  postgame  tasks  )f 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  social  .studies 
teachers  (K-l?)*  supervisors/consultants,  teacher  trainers 
(inservicc  and  prcservice),  and  department  chairpersons. 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social  Science 

Education  (ERIC/ChESS) 
855  Broadway  *  ^ 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302  ^  ' 

Katherine  Chapman,  Author  *  . 

AVAILABILITY 

.  Order  No.  ED  085  292,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.95 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
ERIC  Document  Reprofluction  Service 
P.O.  Box  190  y 
Arlington,  Va.  22210  '  / 

Copies  are  avj^ilablc  for  $1.20  from  the  developer: 
Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc. 
855  Broadway  \ 
.   Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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PREPARING  TO  TEACH  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE    SOURCES  AND  APPROACHES 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
RD  190  Oi§ 


A  motit^gmph  Ustiw^  nvutnvs  and  instrtwtumal 
tnctlunh  tor  sccohddfy  teachers  <\t  i>olitical 
.  scicfuc 


I  his  29-p«ige  nionogMph  preseiUs  resources  for  secondary  teachers  of  civics,  gaveriinienU 
problems  of  democracy,  comparative  pohtic*d  systems,  and  international  relations.  Resources 
are  listed  under  categories  that  represent  three^  different  approaches  to  the  study  of  political 
phenomena.  A  section  also  provides  general  resources  for  teachers  who  would  like  to  read 
more  about  the  discipline  of  political  science— its  scope,  boundurics.  and  methodology  — and 
about  specific  approaches.  In  addition,  the  paper  gives  practical  instructions  for  obtaining 
and  using  the  resources  to  improve  classroom  instruction  in  political  science. 


SUB,)EC  T  AREA(S) 

Social  studies/social  science   Political  science,  civics, 
government,  problems  of  democracy,  comparative 
political  systems,  and  international  ^relations. 

Subject  areas  include  definitions  of  "politics,"  approaches 
to  the  study  of  political  phenomena  and  curriculum 
materials  reflecting  such  approaches,  vva>s  to  change  and 


improve  existing  course  structures,  and  general  resources 
on  political  science  for  ^secondary  teachers. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  paper  sj^ecifically  addresses  teachers  of  civics, 
government,  problems  of  democracy,  comparative  political 
systems,  and  international  relations  in  secondary  schools 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
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PHOFILES  OF  PROMISE  (POPS) 


A  set  of  descriptive  brochures  that  hi^hlifiht 
innovative  social  studies  proi^ratn  and 
practices 


ERIC 


,    Profdh^pj  Promixe  (POP^s)  arc  cicsgiptivc  b;ochurcs  that  highlight  innovative  social 
studies  ancf  social  education  practices  which  teachers  can  easily  adapt  to  their  own 
classrooms  or  schoolj;.  r;ach  of  the  45  brochures  contains  a  description  of  a  program  and 
mtorniation,  about  its  objectives,  planning,  [^rsonncl,  communications,  and  evaluation 
I  he  titles  of  the  45  Profiles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Toward  the  Human  Filcnicnt:  Creating  a. Democratic  Hnvironmcnt 

2.  SoiJinl  Studies  Lab;  Enfield's  Hxciting  Alternative 

3.  Ill  Annu;)l  Dade  County  Social  Studies  F-air 

4.  Cross-Age  Teaching  in  the  Social  Studies 
5/The  New  City  School 

6.  The  Dig:  A  Study  in  Arch'aeology 

7(  Integrated  Social  Studies  . 

8.  Coninuinity  Laboratory  in  Political  Science       -  \ 

Interim:  Not  a  Time  for  Rest 
10,  Finding  Relevance  in  Your  Own  Backvard:  A  Cour&  in^Loeaf  History 
IL  Project  Pride:  Probe,  Research,  Inquire,  Discover,  Evaluate 
I  2.  The  Proper  Study  Man 

13.  Innovative  Social  Studies  in  Urban  Elementary  Schools 

14  The  Sharing  of  Knowledge  and  Cowcerns:  The  Advisory  and  l-carmng  Exchange 

15  Children  and  the  Law  ^ 
!(>  A  Bilingual  Navajo  Curriculum  Project 

17.  An  lixercise  in  Realism:  Contemporary  Paniily  Life 

18,  A  *Sludent-Centercd  Approach  to  Social  Studies 
l^),  C\>operative  Group  Process 

20  Studies  In  the  Environment:  Rede|igning  the  Community 

21  Society  Itnvironment  Science  v 

22  A  (\iltural  Approach  to  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studic^s 

23.  Carmg  is  Basic  at  James  Madison  School       *  «  ' 

24  Boulder  Experiments 
25.  A  Total  Immersion  Day 

26  Solving  a  Conimunity  Problem:  Computer  Car  Pooling 
27,  IndivKhuh/ed  I  Icolivc  Program  ' 
2X.  (*areers  in  Social  Science 

2^)  Cra/y  Shapes  and  Cool  ImprcssiiHis  A  (\>rporation 

^O.^A  Human  Rights  Curriculum 
•  31    Downtown  Learning  Center 

32.  Our  of  the  Classroom— Inio  the  l-icld 

33   Poss^Haspcg:  Exploring  the  Social  Studies 
^  ^4    I  he  Studies  of  L^rban  Studies,  A  School  Within  a  School 
"  "^5   Death  and  D>ing--A  Ijvmg  Study 

V)  MimA'ersitv-  A  New  Approach  to  <\)nhnuing  reacber  Education 

^"^   i  earning  for  Living  Adolescents  in  Preschool 

Bringing  diina  to  the  Classroom  '  ^ 

High  School  in  the  Community'  Pro\iding  Altcrnahvcs  in  I'ducalion 

40  Newspaper  in  the  CL^ssioom  / 

41  American  Hist()ry  and' I  nulish  Developmental  Pr()eram 

42  Women's  Studies  m  the  himor  Hieli  SchotH 

4"^   Ailapting  a  (*urricuhim  Project  ^  - 

44  .Man  Between  War  and  Peace    \n  Interdisciplinary  Internatumal  Studies  Colirse 
Bringing  rhe  lohn  I    Kennedy  I  ihraiv  into  the  Classrt)om 
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SUBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  social  stiulics,  speeificall).  iiuK)vative 
cducatiunal  practices  for  ckwucnlar\  ami  vsccomlar) 
classrooius 


INTIiNDKI)  USKRS  AM)  BENKFIC lARIES 


I  he  intended  users  of  these  brochi 
ami  seeondarv  classrtmni  social  stuili 
,iv!ininistralors.  and  iinivcrsav  .niclhods  teachers. 


chures  arc  clc|ncnli 
lulics.  tcachcrs{  scho^ 


ir\ 
ool 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 
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TEACHING  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
SOURCES  AND  APPROACHES 


.  I  pupcr  to  help  social  studies  tatchcn 
n\lc\ii;ti  Amcriciin  histoir  i'oufsc\  to 
ifU't  '//)< mitv  nnv  tvachin^  pr*  h  v\scs  and 
approaches 


4* 


I  lie  purpose  of  this  fortheoming  |iaper  w  ill  he  to  give  social  studies  teachers  lips  on /(low 
io  reJesign  American  hislorv  courses  to  incorporate  new  teaching  processes  iuul  content^ 
approaches,  I  he  paper  will  he  particularls  directed  toward  those  teachers  who  have  / 
pre\iouslv  taught  American  history  in  a  chronological  mode  and  who  wish  tei  develop  a  new 
approach  The  first  section  will  contain  an  introduction  to  the  purpose  ofstudNing  historv  in 
the  l^^70\  and  a  general  examination  of  the  [latest  processes.  inquir\  modes,  and  leaching 
strategics  used  to  improve  the  teaching  of  hiitor\.  The  second  section  will  examine  specific 
approaches  for  teaching  historv  that  show  |K6mise  for  the  tulure.  'I  hese  approaches  are" 
presented  in  the  form^  of  minilessons  whieh'the  teacher  may  use  in  the  elassrooin.  The^e  new 
approaches  include:  Innovative  approaches  U  traditional  content.  American  slavery;  social 
l\istor\  of  the  working  class  people  during  thc^  process  of  American  industrialization; 
comparati\c  historv  of  the  AmeViean  Re\olutibn  and  other  wars  for  independence,  local 
histor\,  and  American  studies/humanities  interdivciplinar\  approach  to  the  .studv  of  the 
American  Indian.  i  ' 


SI  IUK(T  VRKA(S^ 

I  he  subject  areas  are  American  historv,  soci  d  sciences, 
anil  lurmaniiies  * 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  HKNKFICIARIKS 

,    Ihe  mlended' usc/s  Avrll  he  social  studies  teachers  of 
;  grades  7  fhrough  J 2  and  social  studies  department 
chairpersons.  super\isors,  consultants,  and  te;icher  tr^uners 


DEVELOPEli/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social  Science 
^    Education  (ERlC/ChESS) 
^.,8.55  Broadway 
Boulder,  C6lo.  80302  ^ 

Glenn  Linden,  Author  ' 
Don  English,  Author 

AVAILABILITY  <^ 

Cost  of  this  paper  is  undete'rmined  at  thlTtime,  The 
paper  will  be  available  November  1975  from: 
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855  Broad way^  •  « 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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TEACHING  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


!  pitpcr  which  cxwnitics  the  hiKt<m*  aiul  i^rowth 


This  dcKimicnt  cxtiniincs  the  teaching  of  psychoU)gy  at  levels  helow  the  college  level.  Its 
purpose  IS  io  establish  a  separate  ulentit)  for  high  school  psychology  teachers  by  tracing  the 
growth  and  documenting  the  breadth  of  present-day  psychoh)gy 'at  the  secondary  school 
level.  The  focus  is  on  distinguishing  between  the  needs  k>(  the  college  p^t!essor  and  the  high 
school  psychology  teacher  Discussion  is  liniited  primarily  to  high  school  psychology  courses, 

*  where  most  curriculum  development  efforts  and  enrollment  increases  have  •jKcurred-  A  few 
efforts  at  the  elementarv  and  junior  high  school  levels  are  also  mentioned.  A  brief  history  of 
the  field  and  documentation  of  the  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  are  reviewed.  In  addition > 
some  of  the  philosophical  issues  behind  the  teaching  of  pjiychology  'below  college  arO 
considered.  The  mam  issue  of  <;ontention  is  whether  personal  development  or  substantive 
knowledge  of  psychology  as  a  discipline  should  be  the  primary  goal.  The  hist  two  sections 

'    are  devoted  to  instrattional  approaches  and  teacher  training,  the  primary  areas  in  which  the 
philosophical  issues  have  had  an  impact 


\ 


SUBJFXT  AREA(S) 

Social  studies/si>cial  sciences.  F^sychology  and  high  school 
curriculum. 

Subject  areas  include  history  of  the  teaching  and  growth 
of  precollege  f^)sycholo*gy,  philosophies  underlying  high 
schi>ol  psychology  courses,  psychology  curriculum  materials, 
and  teacher  training  and  certification.  ' 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  document  are  secondary  st^cial 
studies  teachers,  curriculum  developers,  and  teacher 
trainers  (preservice  antl  mservice) 
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TIPS  FOR  TFACHIINJG  ABOUT  Ynt 
f^K^E  I\JT  t  NMIAL   IN   FHJ  SOCIAL 
SrUDILS 


.1  papir  which  •iuanetts  mm-  matirc  dasmunit 
iipinoitchcKitiHl  nititciidh  iwilv  iiitplcmciiicil 
hv  vditl  \lti,lics  iCiU'hcrs 


I  lie  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  suggest  some  ereative  classroom  'approaches  and 
matenaljj  ,that  can  be  easily  implemented  b^ocial  .studies  teachers. 'II  will  suggest  wa\s  of 
thinkmg  about  the  meaning  of  the  Bicentennial:  topics,  concepts,  and  issues  that  are 
especially  reknant  m  light  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations;  and  instructional  strategies  and 
resources  for,^lealing  with  these  topics,  concepts. -and  issues.  Five  specific  lessons  will  Ik> 
developed  vUiich  will  encourage  inquirv  and  values,  clarification  related  to  live  major 
concepts  Dedication,  humor,  frontier.. loyalty,  and  protest.  The  hope  is  that  teachers  will  be 
al)!e  to  U.SC  this  paper  to  make  the  Bicentennial  more  than  a  .series  of  ribbon  cuttings  and  ■  ' 


SriUKCT  ARKA(S) 

The  suhicct  *ireas  circ  the  Bicentennial  and  social  studies. 

INTKNDKI)  USKRS  Am  HKNKFICIARIKS 

Ihe  intended  users  of  this  paper  will  he  social  studies 
teachers  of  gracfcs  kindergarten  through  12  and  -social 
studies  department  chairperson^!,  supervisors,  consuhaiits, 
and  teacher  trfnners  (primariK  inserMcci 


DEVELOPpR/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social  Science 
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855  Broadway 
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Alhm  Kownsiar,  Author  ^ 
AVAILABILITY    '  ^ 

^ost  of  this  document- is  undetermined  at  this  time.  The 
document  will  be  available  November T 975  from: 
Social  Science  Education  Consortium 
855  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
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TIP?  FOR  TFACHINCi  ABOUT  ETHNIC 
HI  I  Aiif   IN  fnu  roi  I  liA    S()(  lAl 

SI  uuits 
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I  f?<tf>cr  to  (//V prcitilU^c  tdu  hcn  who  arc 
tCin  hini*or  plan  fo  tvadi  cthnu  iiti(iltc\ 


The  fiKus  of  llns  paper  will  be  to  aid  pfeei)llege  leaehers  who  are  presently  leaching  ^ 
ethnic  sludie  ,  and  ihose  who  are  planiung  to  leach  elhnic  siudics  lor  ihe  first  time.  In  the 
prospectus,  the  author  discusses  what  is  meant  by  ethnit;>studies,  where  ethnic  heritage 
studies  education  occurs,  the  goals  of  ethnic  hciitage  studies  education,  denuirginali/ation  ol* 
ethnic  studies,  amk suggested  iiuillietlinic  studies  and  strategies  Ibr  tj^aching  ethnic  stuilies. 
AM  included  will  be  annotated  bibliographies  of  eljinic  heritage^  materials  appropriate  for 
use  in  K  I2  classes   I  he  paper  will  provide  teachers^  with  a  general  overview;  of  ethnic  '^^^ 
studies  in  a  total  scIum)!  ciirricullinj  as  well  as  specific  teachinji  strategics  for  a  variety  of 
classroom  settings   I  he,  author  plans  to  eniphasi/e  ethnic  "studies  as  **education  for 
undj.*rstandnlg,  not  division." 


Suhjcct  areas  indude  ethnic  studies,  humanistic 
education,  and' teaching  stiategies 

INTKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKFK  lARIKS 

I  he  intended  users  are  the  teachers  of  social  studies, 
language  arts,  nuiMc.  art,  and  humanities  in  K-I2  classes 


DEVELOPER/AtJtHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Stu  Jcs/Social  Sfl^ience 

Education  (ERIC/CKESS)  / 
855  Broadway 
Boulder.  Colo,  80302^\ 

\  Carlos  E.  ^ortes»  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

The  docutnent  will  be  available  November  1975.  At  that 
time,  the  'cost  is  to  be  determined.  It  Ian  be  ordered  from: 
Social  Science  Education  Consortium 
855  Broadway 

Boulder,  Colo.  80302  J  ^  .  - 
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TIPS  FOR  rt ACHING  PMECOILFCE 
SOCIOLOGY 


I  <A)<»/vc///  wliiili  provulvs  huuhcn  tK/ifn/t/rv 
with  \ui:iicstii»n\  for  tctwliini*  \(»(7<»A»ji»r 


lent  will  present  the. teacher  of  7th-  to  I2th-gr;ule  .social  stiulTcs  classes  with 
leaching  sociolog\.  It  will  espocialK  focus  on  gi\ing  aid  to  social  studies 


I  his  documet 
suggestions  »or  leachnig  sociolog\.  It  will  espoci 

teachers  hue  not  taught  sociological  material  in  their  classrooms  helbre  and  would  like 
to  UKt^r;  iL  such  maknal  into  Hieir  regular  social  studies -courses  or  develop  a  course  - 
foctisf  •  ,  .     nciv  on  sociology.  Ihc  author  will  make  a  selebttV|?  compilation  of  ^  * 

apr'  '  Mil  ;  'ufvi  s,  develop  suggestions  for.  incorporating  these  resources  into  lesson  |>rans. 
"^W:-   ^  ivMching  strategies,  and  offer  sonic  thoughts*  about  how  to  organi/e  aijd 

*  nmccfi  oriented  content.  ^ 


SI  lUKCI^  ARKA{S) 

Ihc  suh^M  jKMN  arc  s  KutI  ^ituhcs  aiul  M»i.tHjHtj\ . 

IN TKNDKI)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKKKMARIKS 

Ihc  uitcndcd  users  of  this  document  will  he  social 
studies  teachers  of  grades  7  through  12  *uid  social  studies 
dcpafWent  chairpersons,  supervisors,  considtants.  and 
teacher  trainers 


DEVELOPfcRyAUTH^Rf  * 

ERIC  Clf trtnghousj(  for  SbcUl  Studies/Social  Science 

Education  (ERIC/Ch^SS) 
855  Broadway        .       '  *  . 
.    Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

C/Freden'ck  Risinger,  Author 

AVAltABiUTY  ^  ' 

.   ■%  . 

Cost' of  this  document  is  und^jlermined  at  ibis  time.  The 
dv>cument  will  be  available  November  1975  from: 
Social  Science  Education  Consortium 
855  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302  - 
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TRENDS  AND  RESOURCES  IN  PRE  COLLEGE 
TEACHING  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 


A  paper  wiiich  traccs^hc growth  in  the 
imponancc  ofantkropolo^y  from-^ie  Second 
.    Worki  War  to  the  present  tune 
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This  paper  discusses  the  treiuis  and  resources,  in  the  teaching  of  anthropology  at  the 
elenientarv  and  secortdarv  levels  of  education.  The  author  traces  the  growth  in  the, 
importance /)f  anthropoJogy  as  a,  part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  the  Second  Vj-'orld  War- 
to  the  present.  The  paper  also  discusses  the  reasons  for  including  anthropology  in  the 
curriculum  and  outlines-the  content  and  structure  of  the  field.  In  addirion,  it  describes  a 
\ariet\  of  curriculum  material's  for  teaching -ao^thropology  at  the  precollbgiate  level.  Further, 
the  paper  lisls  a  nunrher  of  procedural  hinf^i  and  resourc(i  suggestions^to  help  in  the  f 
construction -of  anthfopolog)  courses  and  ilnits.  Two'appendixes  follow  the  main  bodt!  of  the 
paper  The  first  contains  short  essa\s  b\  the  directors  of  three  of  the  anthropolog)  v 
cUrrrculuwi  materials  devefophient  project.  The  second  iippenciix  dqals  with  anthropologv  and 
an  approach  to  the  stud\  of  educational  institutions.  Finalh,  a  selective  annotated 
bibliography  of  resources  for  teachers  of  pR^colleglate  anthropologv  is.  include^l  in  the 
volume  i      «  ^  ,  .  • 
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The  state  of  the  art 

The  iiu>sr  salieia  c^uuhtiuu  thi.s  iiiuil  ijuarier  ut  the  tweiitietli 
centurv.  tnav  well  be  the  lapidUv  with  which  change  ucciirs.  The 
burden  and  stress  placed  upon  .tlie  schoolij  have  never  been  greater 
and.  coriesponduiglv,  the  preparatuui  and  renewal  ol  teachers  ire 
Uicreasmglv  dillkuU  tasks.*  TkM ore  speeific  trends  within  teacher 
education  are  re\iewe,d,  three^recent  changes  in  tiie  largervsociei)^  are 
4)rielly  noted  lor  thar  current .  impact  on  the  state  of  teacher 
edacatiiMi.  ^ 

'  Pirstr  the  rate  ol  ,17*T^''''^*^^»  growth  has  slowed  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  I  or  the  hrst  time  m  the  Nation's  lustor>.a  new 
coiuluion  exists  l4)i  those  in  the  colleges  and  universities  piiinarih 
responsible  lor  leadic  educa^^iuu  There  is  no  longer  a  need  to  turn 
.out  large  luimbers  o!  begmnmg  teaehei^.  Rather,  there  is  more 
opporiunitv  t^>  explore  senou>}y  the  new  teacher  roi:s  and  U) 
liiither  jn\estigate  ttie  dflterent  program  tormats  needed  to  (ram 
teacher^  cost  etlectneiy.  I  lie  reduced  and  more  stable  torce  ol 
teachers  in  ser\ice  also  provuk^  an  opportunity  lor  a  more 
s>stonulic  attempt  to  ci»iJ».eptuah/e  and  i»perationah/e  ui-seixice 
Ifaiujitg.  Teaclici  cduca^oi^.  especiallv  llhise  ui  higher  educatutu. 
nuksl  i^nt^callv  examine  what  u-le  the\  ciut  eilecti\elv  pla>  in 
contiuumg  educatiuii  a  pO'«.e^s  v'^eu  nunc  Loiiiplex  than  muiai 
trainmg. 

Sec*jnd,  the  UKiea^ed  auil  <hver^e  spectrmn  ui  mtoiinatiuu  and 
ex[H:iience  avaiLtble  to  iui*ic  aiul  uu»ie  people  withm  i>ursoc»et\  has 
resulted  m  a  gieaiei  ac^celciaih»i» •  **t  diveisc  hlcst\lel  aud  \ahie 
s\ stems  Iheielur^,  c\pe^laUwu>>  wnhUspcct  lit  ihe  purj)uses  i»1  ilie 
sclu'oN  and  lespnuabiliUcs  ol  the  tead^Ls  diUer  lud  iUilv  between 
«.uuimiim!Ks  hiit  witlun  them  as  vvelL  Ihe  degiee  lu  which  teadieis 
^an  cuntiaue  to  be  prepared  tor  both  geueiali/Cil  and  standardized 
needs  ol  tlkii  %tuileiii'.  as  qiK^rrKtiiahk .  Cerlaudx,  the  demands 
leii'iue  a  nuuu  »iiivjAis  exploiaUoii  ul  a  luimbei  ol  ilistnictivelv 
dittv'iem  tea«.hei  UioJ^K  agaiti.  a  pio^.e.ss  even  uioic  complex  than 
(iadith>nal  tiauurj^  practices 

IIiiuL  tca*he^^  are  uow  clLcUvelv  ui  a  better  *  posUioii  Ut 
detumme  pohc\  niid  ducUioK  ni  tea^hei  education.  At  thLs  lime  the 
tea-Ji'  IN  m  the  I'l  itcd  Stales  ».oJi^UluU  a  Kcuuuie  pi>hUwil  loue,  la 
one  Slate,  loi  ^xaiaplc .^lli<.  iliicei  canipaigii  ci»atiihiUioiis  llic 
teacheiN'^  oitiaai/aU4»i4.  ioi  State  leghlatois  was  mi»ie  ihm  d*uible 
the  total  ii4v<.a  h>  all  busm<s>,  iMile.xiail  pudessiMual  orgam/alions 
•^ombuiid.  The  uJlueiKe  oi  ua<.bcis  i>u  the  lanclioa  aud  rifles  ot 


Pr  Kmnclh  llowcv  is  aii  a  sabhiliml  Iroiii  the 
I  imcrsiix  <<t  Xhwicsi'la.  \liwuai>i>li\.  Miuucsoia.  wherein- 
i\  a  nuvtlwr  ■>!  jju'  Scho'nl  nl  I  dm  at  ion  luaillv.  Ih-  is 
iiincntlv  cfi'^avcil  <n  rcscahh  mi  (oiitimiim  ci/ttrali<>n  inr 
I  cat  Ih  i  V 
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/  -  ^  . 

policymakers  ii^  State,  intermediate,  and  local  units,  as  well  as 
teacher-trainers  in  both  colleges  and  school  systems.' j^ould  promote 
more  dramatic  change  due  to  the  teachers  themselves.  New; 
governance  structures  ahd  delivery  systems  reflecting  more 
collaborative  intersystem  effort  are  rapidly  evolving  again,  a  pr«)cejs 
which  complicates  traditional  practice  in  teacher  educatit^n. 

Presenice  edijcatioii  trends 

While  the  overriding  concern  in  teacher* education  today  is  for' 
more  effective  response  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  teachers  in 
service,  changes  in  teacher  education  are  niixxe  evident  in  preservice 
programs  This  trend  is  understandable  sii^ce  the  legaL  llscaU  and 
conceptiial  parameters  of  preservice  leachei;  preparation  are 
currently  more  explicit  than  the  conespoi^ding  dimensions  of 
iiiscrvice  teacher  education.  ^lost  major  renewal  efforts  M^ch  as 
compelency-based  educ^ilioii  have  also  ^focused  upon  preservice 
teacher  training.  Recent  changes  in  curricula r.  instructional,  and 
organi/aliomll  forma ts;it  the  preservice  level  are  reviewed  first. 

Cumailar  tranls.  The  number  of  cilrricultir  modifications  in 
tea*. her  picparatioii  is  liaidly  surprising.  The  curricular  concern  m 
_thc  earlv  and  nnd-1060'i>  that  teachers  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
traditional  disciplines  through  greater  integration  with  the  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences  has  waned  in  the  face  of  multiple  iiew  demands. 
The  siKial  activism  of  the  late  lOoQ's  resulted  in  increased  empbasis 
ou  undeistandiiig  ethnic  and  ^cidtural  Jiffeiencci^.  IJumaiK ^relations 
tiammg.  stresMng  gteater  intrapersiuul  awareness  and  more  eftective 
uiterpersoual  relations,  has.  in  fact,  been  legislated  in  many  States  as 
part  id  the  teacher  education  cuniculuni.  (  ontinuing  cinicern  in  the 
1070's  about  mstiluHonal  uicism.  role  steieotyping.  and  sexism  has 
lurther  ci»utributed  to  this  humanistic  currtudtun. 

(\)iicmiently .  there  have  been  bioadeaed  cinicern  and- increased 
stadv  of  the  social,  emotional,  and  even  nu)ul  dimensions  or  child 

V.J.  . 

,aiul  ad  i»le  See  111  develupmcul.  The  *4  esc  arch  and  ilevelopmental  work 
undertaken  in  the  area  by  Kohlberg.  Simon,  Combs,  and  Rogers, 
eombined  with  the  considerable  advaiicesi  in  cognitive-Orieirted 
diunaius  made  by  hagel.  Hunt,  (iagne,  and  (Juiilord.  h,is 
eonsideud>l\  exp.ilfuled  iuir  th inking  aiiout  learners  and  leainmg.  Not 
iHily  has  research  on  learaiag  ciHitributed  to  modi[icatii>n  of  the 
teacher  educata»n  eurucuUim,  but  the  studies  on  teachyjg  have  also^ 
geaeiated  dala  to  contribute  to  this  exlensioa.  The  leccnt  Natu>ual 
(\inlerence' on  Studies  in  Teaehiug.  a  niaior  undertaking  sponsored 
by  NIL,. helped  synthesi/e Research  and  development  in  such  (^verse 
areas  ol  teaching  a?  human  interaction,  behavioral  ^analysis,  skill 
perlormance,  linguistic  '  processes,  and  clinical  mfornnition 
pioeessing.  Tills  analytic  study  of  teachilig  and  laboratoiy 
comp(ments'\vlnch  facilitate  the* development  ol  bo't 1 1  content-free 
and  con  text -specillc  teaching  •^kilN  is  nt>w  a  common  compi)nent  of 
teachei  education  curricuhinis. 
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^     \liliouj!h  It  would  bo  iKiive  i^^i^i^^inno  lint  teacliei  ejucaiioii  has 
.ulequtnoly  incoipoiaioJ  rnoJcjn  ioJinoii)g\  jnio' us  cuincuhinK 
advances  have  alsn  been  made  in  this  area  All  progianis  nichide 
soyie  woik  III  (eims  ol  hiihiei  hardwaie.  such  a^  television. 
Video  tape,  and  tihn.  and  seveial  prugraniN  nichide  eoniponeiits* 
which  address  the  ninhiple  uses  oi  coinputeis  and  more  sophisth 
/atcd  imikimtxlhr  proceWs.  such  as  dial  access.      ,  ^ 
Snice  scln»olin^  IS  increasmgiv   acLm>wled)ied  as  a  political 
process,  the  multipnhmphcatums  inr  teacheis  liave  Inuiiei  extended' 
the  airnuilnm  bevond  more  itadiiion^academic  concerns.  The  lol^i 
t»l   the  teacher.,  conj>idered  m  a  buMdei   and  nioie  political 
protession4  context,  feinloices  the  cnrncuhn  concerns  about  t'he 
.  lcaJier\  responsibilii>  to  the  laii^ei  comnuimtv  and  the  educator's 
abili:\  to  v<^pe  with  and  el  feci  change. 

Inulh,  the  art.vulaiion  n!  moio  specitk\l  ditleienccs  m 
cnriKu'|ar  obieciives  and  sJiool  orgain/aiion,  vvjuch  in  tuin  requires 
dillcrent  tcathei  alfnbutes  and  teacluni!  inlos.  oveila>  s  eadi  ol  these 
earhei  .I'rainini:  components  X'anatitnis  m  instruction,  such  as  open 
Llassrooms,  mdniduailv  guid.ed  motivation  or  individualh  pro. 
granimed  nistruction  tonnats^and  te^nn-teachmg  arrangements  are 
viewed  m  terms  of  their  implKations /or  eaJi  area  oi  studvrin  manv 
iiUaiKes.  mtehvlaied  ^training  comi|)nents  are  deMgned  to  acconi- ' 
modate  speciah/atio'n     a  variety  oi  irKauui(>iuI  settings. 

Instnu  tumal  treras  Ihe  \\u\<>'  \\\\x\wx  ol  the  comperency-based 
movement  ha^  been  to  alter  instructional  practice  and  organizational 
procedures  witlun  teadiei  education.  At  this  lime'it  has  elTected 
more  experieiKe-based.  it  not  c«iiiipeienc\ -ojiented.  programs.  I  ho 
better  inteuration  ot  studv  and  practice  may  well  be  the  most 
noticeable  t?end  m  pieservice  teacher  education,  i-iom  the  outset  oJ 
the  progranKJhe  train\:o  has  >t)p[>oitui'nties  to  practice  locused- 
teadnng  tasks,  decent  iesear|h  on  the  eilects  ot^  feedback  (who 
piovides  the  best  teedback.  m  what  manner,  in  what  amounts,  and  at 
what  times)  has  led  to  more  sv steniatic  and  comprehensive  data 
collocHon  and  feedback  themes.  Ihese  more  soplusticaied  leedback 
svsicms  are  a  nccessaiv  corollary  to  (he  expanded  oppoitunities  to 
practice  teaduni!.  .        •  .  ^ 

lnstructh)nal  advances  aie  not  limited  to  improved  teaching 
opportunities,  m  laborat^^rv   amf  clinical  seltinsis   MT)re  llexihle  , 
msiMictional  (orniats  a.t  tTie  univervty  level  include  mo'Ailar  ^ 
mstnicthm  which  ha>  led  lo  consideiable  chversilkation  bevond,ihe  \ 
tradHional  ledur^'-disnusior^  inrnul  In  tins  schJjine  the 'irame'e  is 
not  onl>  given  more  opiii>ns  ni  teints  ol  how'  he  or  she  c'^an  attain 
stated  objoctivos.  but  rs  alM>  provided  with  more  tiexible  tmialr.'imes 
m  whiJi  ito  do  it    The  iraineV\  denionstrarioi^  ol  .vti/iinng  the 
desired  obtoctivv.  uiher  than  arbiiraiv  due  dates,  determines  when 
requireinenK  me  saiislied 

'  Ommratiinuil  trnuh  .  J  his  more  Hmd  and  varied  nistrudion 
has  ^oquiied  a  dciriee  ot  lacultv  collaboration  and  organFAition.^1  - 
soph'siualioM  nt>t  neccssaiv  m  ini>re  tiaditional  programs    fhe  i 
manaueineiit  and  oijj:ani/alion  of  sucli  pio^ranis  have  made  new  . 
demunds  in  ioiuk  ot   ihc  , storage  and  uMiieval  o|  maten.ds. 
recordkeepHiLV-and  ^oll.dioiation  with  the  piaclicinii  piolossionaK  in 


airangfng  a  variety  ol  5>liori-term  and  loeused  practice  oppoitumties. 
riieie  is  a  genuine  need.  then,  loi  naming  mateiials  which  assist 
teachei  educatoi  in  meeting  the  cliallengcvs  ol  educating  for  the  year 

While  many  innovative  trends  can  be'  noted  in  preuMviee 
education,  it  would  be  eironeou.s  tt> , suggest  that  educatois  have 
boldly  inoved  out  <vitludramatic  new  piogrnms.  A  desired  ou|,conie 
of  seveial  forces  contributing  to  new  directions  in  teacher  education 
ovei  the  List  15  years  has  hardly  been  achieved.  Varioi|s  currieular 
and  instiuctioiial  modifications  still  (end  (o|)e  developed  in  isolatum 
fioin  other  piogiams.  Coordinated  and  comprehensive  prt)giam 
development  l(i>th  within  and  between  im>titutioiKs  is  still  lare. 
Pritgram  changes  are  laigely  squeezed  ai.ul  shoved  into  t^ie  linmed 
teacher  educatiou  ''prolessional  soquence;*  a  ctmipoiient  which 
usuallv  compiises  only  a  portion  oi  the  tinal  2  years  lU  baCcalaureate 
study.  Nonetheless.  giv(ui  shrinking  moijetary  and  personnel 
lesources.  mu^lHuis  been  accomphshed.JThe  (act  that  Catalog 
coiuaiiis  murtiple  pioducts  retlectmg^eacli  ot  the  newer  dneclions 
iwied  heie  underscoies  this  ponit. 

Iiiseni(jc  educ;ition  trends 
JiiseiMce  teacher  education 


miirors  most  oi  the  curriculai 
modilicatioiiN  outhned  above,  therelore.  those  trends  need  not  be 
reiteiaied.   At    this   lime   in   teacher  education,   the  ellect'lve 

the 


mtegiation  of  teacher,  renewal  aclivfties  and  the  t)ngoing 
lespToiisibihties  of  teaching  occupv  cen^i  stage.  A  bnckdrop  of 
legal-jvjliHcal  and  fjscal  questions  enshrouds  this  majoivpioblem.  The 
development  of  a  variety  of  consorha  arrangement...  teachei  centers, 
renewal  stiuctiires,  and  collaborativvlyv  operated  liaimng  complexes 
Ls  evidence  of  high  concern  for  contiiuimg  teachei  education.  A 
cnfcal  need  now  is  for  viable  guidelines  lor  intersystem 
collabor.ition  and  decisionmaking. 

NIE  products  for  teacher  educator  needs 

As  indicated  above,  jihe  knowledge  base  and  resufttmt  pioducrs 
and  materials ^available  to  the  teacher-educator  toj^lay  are  cqusider- 
able  contrasted  to  those  of  a  generation  ago.  The  essence  of  the 
leaching  role  is  defined  by  the  myriad  daily  ijiteractions  .that 
teachers  havtMVilh  their  students.  The  teacher-educaioi  today  has  a 
variety^ >^>o|s  and  techniques  to  assist  the  prospective^)!  practicing 
ieachepin,beltei  understanding  te.icliing  behaviors, 

Patterns  ol  both  verbal  and  noiiveibal  behavior  and  cognitive  and 
social  iij^raciTMb  can  systematicall>  be  isolated  and  lecoided  lor 
study.  '\ll>spohsored  pioducts  such  as  bucractuyji  AnalysK 
lutcnk  tiK^i  Analysis  A  MimcnurM\  and  SvMcmatw  and  Qhjecnrc 
Uialvsn  t\t  bntnu  tum  are  but  a  lew  examples  which  leilect  the 
NubsLintial  reseaich  and  development  to  pi#.duce  tiammg  materials 
tor  teacheis 

fjicreased  sophistication  in  understanding  leacherdearnmg 
(rausaction  is  paralleled  by  tlie  contributions  of  research  and 
devvl()pment  in  leedback  aiul  se|j-conlu»ntaiion  as  rellected.m  the" 
piodulls  Irainmn^MaUnah  lor  the  PaMmal  Assessment  l\\\lback 
System  and  Innmni^  Mutenah  t<>r  the  Personalized  Videotape 
Iredhaek  Srsteni  ,  ' 
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I  here  »uc  a  \aricl\  ,v»r  ti-'viiniquos  In  whwh  U\\.i\  \  LmcIilms  cJII 
jc^juirc  fccvltxKk  aoi  uul>  abi)ul  (hoir  toa».iiiii^  hohaMois.  but  aLsu 
about  their  uiorc  ucueral  Je\eKipiiieutai  nee^Ls.  aiul 
phcuomeii^ilogual  i)ueul|iUuu.  Ihc  cuuu^cluis  iia\e  b^cii  mlc^iatcd 
Uilu  nuu>  teaihei  cJucatiuu  pru^ranii)  ui  a  pr(ja<.tiVL'  feeUbactw  lolc. 
fhcv  aio^Uaiucvl  lo  a%Mst  hoili  ihc  Ntudcul  auJ  Icachci-Uauici  iii 
plajiuiuiii  iiLstiuctfuaal  avtnitv  apptopuatc  lu  c.^h  stu^Icat  s  unique 
Je\elopnieut  patient. 

Piutovol  nuterials  iM\e  alsu  boon  Jcveh^peJ  whkii  allow  the 
tea^licr-cihicattu  t^»  ^llu^ua^o  nu'io  \ivull>  and  to  model  con^.^pls 
(e,ii..  /VotD^il  Mjuruls  Ihuniiin  Mauriah  li>r  UutinK  ihcoi  x  and 
l^tUUit  i  Nhtuyoufse>x  iMhunHinc  L  I  tlcinw  Qiusiuf/iuiii  and 
Minut  ml  St  Oixomzin^  lndii>uuku[  Lainiuiii),  allow  the  pro- 
spective or  practkiiij:  teacher^  ui  a  seh'-contahied  and  iiulepoiulent 
toruui,  ti>  uequiie  a  wide  range  oT  specific  teaching  skilh  and 
strategies.  Concise 're\iew  s  or  tlie  hteratnre.  niuhiple  opporinniiies 
to  observe  atui  aiul>/e  evmiples  ol  desired  skills,  and  tocnsed 
practice  with  oppor!unit\  tor  teedback  and  analvsis  of  the  trameeN 
de\elopnieni  are  all  inte-rrelated  ni  this  new  iiistriictioiiai  format  In, 
adduii^n!  a  \aneiN  vM-nikroteaclnng  (e.g.,  Munuaichina:  SclcctcJ 
Papcnf,  mle  plavuig  (eg.  Muiianinc  Role  Plavini*  in  the 
Chi}ssrt*(mK  and  snnulated  tecluuqne^  (e.g.,  Siinuhitii^n  as  an 
histmctu^nal  Murnathc  in  rau  Jicr  I  diu a n< mi  aWow  the  teachei- 
edncaior  tirwojjt  wj[th  trainees  in  more  l1e\ible.  \et  developmental 
and  sequential,  training  tnrniats 

<!  his  ^capabiinv  to  better  tocus  on  specitlc  teacliing  skills  is  pafi  ol 
a  developmental  [)roccssj  and  not  a  Iiagnicnted  and^niechani/ed 
oiientation  toward  leaching,  (  onsiderable  research  and  develi>pment 
have  been  directed  toward  the  organizational  and  instructional  skill 
neecjed  t«)r  teachers  tt),  prtnide  more  nui!\idiiah/ed  learning 
oppoitiinuieN  witlna  tiie  tlassrouin.  [laintng  inatenals  uhuh  assiNt^ 
ut  <„ieatnn:  a  tnoie  lle\ible  and  lONpoiMble  phvsical.  euMionnienJ^ 
orgaui/ing  mdi\iduali/ed  and  independent  ^^lUNtiiktion  (e 
Minumirw  a  Or^ianiZinn  htJifuniknt^ I  umi(Hi^,  rronan  I  ml'. 
utdf/iuii  pfoveii  piiu^iplcs  in  designing  <.umeiilnin  (eg..  Ihc  (  m  «>/ 
Lutnnjia;  PnuttpUs  in  InstnutumL  ini[)leinenling  uoss^iie 
uiNUiktioual  torinats  (eg,  (/«'ss  Ro-i  Help),  aitd  selechng 
^onipulci  insliucUonal  niatetials  le.gA  St'ld  tmii  ComimUi 
Insinu  th'ndl  Mdfi/uh)  aie  amyng  tiii>se  wlndi  Lontrdnite  tu  a  moie 
l]o\ibic,  mstiuctional  euvnunineiii  Reseaieh  hiulmgs  on  the  sowal 
dsnamus  ol  tlie  ^lassjuitni  luive  lesultod  in  ^speelfK  stiateuu^  ItM 
geUiug  sindeuK  nilo  nn>re  cHlLib'oMlive  and  less  c.»inpetniv.e 
slr»Klu»cs  (e,g  ,  Inir/t  (nini{\  ItHinuinunt  Instnit  th>nal  /Vodss 
(umt  uLtf  ( mt\)  Stratcvios  lin  lespondmg  eUoctiveU  to 
"•countoi  pituluctive  beliavj^  ate  ^ugge>ted  in  the  T/t a s/-o* >//^  anJ 
Instnu  to  ma  I  Manancnu  ntiPn  m^nnn,  f 

Recent  research  an^i  dVelopinent  have  niU  onI\  allowed  the 
leacher-oducatoi  lu  a^slsl  tliVjeaclief  in  designing  moie  lespousible 
instrik tioiul  settUigs,  tliev  have  aKo  helped  oigam/e  tiainntiJ 
yrocranK-in  a  sunilar  \oin.  Products  snch;isj  (limlctoa  Mfulcl  lor 


the  Preparation  t\(  Llenientar\  /  leaihi'rs  and  .1  (iuule  to  the 

leaeher  Innouiti^r  aie  but  a  tew  tlu*.  addiess  the  iiuiltiple  problems 
eiKonntered  in  desiginng  and  implement mg  more  llexible,  yet 
niteiielated^  teacher  education  piograins.  The  teacher-educator  also 
has  more  data  on  those  progr.uns  designed  to  prepare  .specific  types 
ul7 teachers,  such  as  teadier.s  for  uiban  settings  (e.g.,  Ik'iiintnng 
l/eai.hers  in  the  Inner  City),  the  teacher  as  clinical  practitioner  (^g.. 
(fl  Giiiilc  to  Behavioral  Seienee  Elementary  Teacher  lulucation 
IVoiiranis),  humaniM  (e.g.,  .1  CniJe  /(/  JA^t/v/  Trainini*  Jor  the 
InJniilnalizaiion  of  Ihsinu  tii>n),  in  addition  to  institution  builder 
and  miunator.  Changmg  t cachet  education  programs  calls  for 
dianges  in  the  role  ,v)f, the  teacher-educa<or.  Training  materials  for 
ongoing  lea  die  r  irainnig  are  also  available  (e.g.,  InterJiuiplinary 
hieulty  /'a^)/////ir.  A'  Workshop), 

Research  has  also  resulted  in  products  which  can  assist  the 
teacher-edncator  in  thv  nici easing  number  of  legal,  political and 
Hiscal  problems  eiieo^intvred  in  prepcning  teacheis  lor  productive 
y  careers.  Products  addressing  current  tiniiking'  on  such^ issues  as 
gt>iei  nance  (e.g>i  fhe  (n)verna/iee  oj  leaeher  lidiieation),' 
accreditation  (o.g,,  'AeereJitation  hoblem  and  the  hoinise  of 
PlUl:)  111  addition  to  .shiinking  enrolhiients  and  'revenue,  and 
school; college  relations  aie  now  available.  The.  glowing  concern 
abt>ut  iiow  nioic  etiective  niservice  education  can  be  elYected  isal§o- 
retlected  in  the  Cafahn^.  Other  tnlormatioii  about  teachei  centers, 
licid-based  instruction,  beginning  or  tran,sUnnial  niservice  teaching, 
pertormance-hased  certilication-ol  school  peiSoiineLas  well  as  other 
topics  w'lthin  niservice  training  is  available. 

Future  directions 

As  inipiessive  as  much  oi  the  leccnt  research  and  de\elopment 
has  been,  tiieic  is  oIniousU  still  iiuich  to  be  done.  I  he  better 
identitication  and  Vahdation  ut  those  teachei  attributes  and 
competencies  tftecti\e  lor  different  t>pes  of  teaching  responsibilities 
in  dilloient  school  and  curueular  contexts  icpiesent  critical  needs 
and  a  ciunpiex  challenge.  liowevcK  know  wig  what  is  neccssarj  for 
ellectiNc  teadniig  is  meiel>  a  prelude  to  determining  how  these 
ditteieni  t\pes  i>t  teacheis' can  be  trained  cost  effectivel>.  Also/the 
arcMs  ol  lecruitment  and  sek'ction  ot  teadieis,  not  to  mention  their 
placement  and  the  legal  duuensious  ia\t>lved  m' this  process,  lemaih 
i>pen  to  I  Hither  in\es  ligation.  I  he  selection  and  sequencing  oi 
l.iaiiniig  modalities  and  nistiuctumal  formats  appropiiale  to 
con  (lulling  educatnmal'  sdiemes  suggest  nuiltiple  direclnm  for 
further  research  in  teadil-i  training.  Questions  of  effective 
inter\cntion  and  feedback,  especial!)  in  the  inservicc  setting, 
demand  additional  uuesligationC  il  school  based,  ongiu'iig  teacher 
'  renewal  is  tij  Iiecoine  nioie  ol  a  lealit).  These  are  but  a  lew  of  the 
manv  cuuent  cduuitional  coiuein^.  A  liosl  ol  pioniising  contexts 
must  be  Uirlhei  develojied  to  pru\ide  teadiei  educilion  with  the 
empirical  base  it  needs 
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Insmicc  teacher  traininii  program  to 
assist  teachers  in  reJfuvi}^  the  frequency  of 
behavior  prolTems  and  increase  the  (iuality 
ofiieademic  work 


} 


Classroom  and  Instructional  Management  (CLAIM)  is  an  inservice  training  program 
designed  to  help  teachers  acquire  skiHs  that  will  help  them  reduce' the  frequency  of  behavior 
problems  and  increase  thtj  amount  and  quality  of  academic  work  done  by  students.  The 
program  !s  divided  into  8  topical  units  which  can  be  taught  over  6,  10,  or  14  group  sessions. 
The  materials  conslst^of  a  participant's  book  for  each  member  of  the  course, 'a  coordinator's 
book,  and  four  filmstrips  and  cassette  tapes.  Each  unit  in  the  participant's  book  contains 
.several  papcr-and-pencil  exercises  to  check  the  reader's  comprehension.  Mn  addition,,  each 
unit  includes  several  practice  exercises  to  be  completed  in  a  classroom  situation.  The  topics 
covered  by  the  training  course  are:  An  introduction  to  behavior  i^xialysis,  the  influences  on 
using  behavior,  describing  behavior  and  measuring  results,  social  reinforcers,  the  token 
economy,  contingency. contracts,  respt^nse  weakening,  peer  tutoring,  and  scheduling. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  findings^of  behavior  analysis.  It  emph;)sizes  that  teachers  * 
can  change  classroom  behavior  without  having  to  change  Ihe  entire  life*  situations  of  students. 
By  changing  their  own  behavior  and  emphasizing  positive  classroom  interactions,  teachers  can 
make  the  classroom  a  more  pleasant  and  rewarding  place. 

The  program  was  tested  at  1.5  sites  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee:  Over  100  teachers  and 
administrators  received  the  CLAIM  traming,  thus  exposing  over  1,000  students  to  the 
approach.  '  *  i  ' 


SUB,j[ECT  AREA(S) 

Inservice  Uiacher 'trammg  course.  Behavior  management 
techniques. 

Teachers  of  preschool  and  elementary- children  learn  how 
to  change  the  beliavior  of  students  in  order  to  brmg  about 
'  ,  important  learnings  outcomes;  teachers  learn  to  change  tlidr 
own  behavior  and  Jto  observe  and  describe  the  behaviors  of 
sUidi;nt\;  teachers  learn  how  to  operate  a  toke'n  economy, 
*  how  to  select  reinforcers,  how  to  write  contingency 
contracts,  and  how  to  use  social  reinforcers  to  make  the 
cfassroom^i  more  pleasant  and  rewarding  place. 

INTENDED  tSERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

*       CLAIM  is  primarily  aimed  at  teachers  and  administrators 
of  preschool  and  early  elementary  schoolchildren.  It  is 
equally  applicable,  however,  to  day-c*1re  teachers  and,  with 
minor  modifications,  to  older  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
high  school  teachers.  The  eventual  beneficiaries  of  the 
^  course  ace  children  whose  teachers  learn  the  techniques 

and*  apply  them*  in  their  classroom. ^  ^ 
"     Since  the  program  focuses  on  what  has  been  called  the 
"number  one  problem' in  education/'  i.e  ,  discipline, 

.    CLAIM  could  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  students  in  all  classrooms  which  adopt  tho 
approach. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  major  goals  are.  ( I )  To  describe  in  simple  to  follow 
units  practical  techniques  teachers  can  use  to  reduce  the 
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frequency  of  disruptive  behaviors  in  the  classroom,  (2)  My 
suggest  methods  that  .will  increase  positive  classroom 
interactions  and  enthuSia^^m  and  motivation  for  academic 
work»,  and  (3)  to  encourage  teachers  to  make  the. 
classroom  a  more  pleasant  and  productive  place  for 
students  and  teachers. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

i' 

CLAIM  can  be  read  and  implemented  by  teachers  on 
thoir  own,  or  a  gfoup  of  teachers  cal1^go  through  the 
course  together  wi|h  a  leader  or  coordinator.  CLAIM  is 
usually  used  as  an  inservice  traming  course  lasting  8-14 
weeks.  However,  it  could  easily  be  adapted  for  use  in 
college  methods  courses. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Each  unit  in  the  participant's  book  contains  self-check 
exercises  to  assess  the  readers  comprehension.  Answers  are 
provided  w\th  th(*  exercise's  so  that  the  participant  can  get 
immediate  feedback  on  progress.  Practical  exercises  to  be* 
carried  out  in  classroom  situations  are  also  .given/ These 
exercises  have  less  prescribed  catena  for  success.  It  is 
expected  that  the  participants  involved  in  the  coTwse  will 
want  some  pract'cal  experience  with  the  methods  they  are 
learnmg.  and  the  course  encourages  them  to  meet  with 
each  other,  to  discusH  their  questions,  successes,  and 
problems.  The  coordinator  s  book  provides  suggestions  x)U 
how  to  organize  the  group  sessions.  No  formal  assessment 

:^ 
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or  testing  o(  participants  is  carnecf  out  as  part  of  the 
course    riie  coordinator  s  role  is*loss  Tor  i|ualil>  control 
and  more  ,«i,s  a  general  discussioj\  leader  and  org*ani/er  of 
the  course.  •  ^     I  ' 

ViMK  RKQLIRKMENTS         ^    \  K  * 

■    file  C'lv\l\!  training  course'mav  he  impleniente^l  in  6, 
10.  or  14  group  sessions  sprciui  <,>\er  8- 14  c^veeks,,  Hach 
group 'sessu>n  lasts  from  45-OO-niinutes  Prior  to  each 
session,  te«iclier>  read  the  appropriate  unit,  do  the  self-,  • 
check  exercises,  and  complete  those  practice  exercises  that 
will  be  discussed  in  the  group  session    The  juerage  reading 
lime  per  week  is  I  to  1-1/2  hours  The  time  for  completing 
'the  practice  Exercises  varies  from '15  mijnites  to  1  yhour  or 
more,  earned  out  m  the  classroom  over  several  davs  The 
total  training  Ume  lor  the  course  is,  therefore, 
apprn\imatel\  4()  hours,  counting  time  spent  in  '^^lular 
classrooni>t  performing  the  practice  exercises 

I.Mri.KMKNTATfON  PROCKDURHS  - 

<i 

CLAIM  is  most  ejfecti\el\  implemented' h\  having  a 
coordinator  or  group  leader  responsiMe  for  or^am/mg  tlve  ,* 
group  sessions    Ihe  coordinator  sets  up  the  ^^hedule,  reads 
the  materials  m  ad' jncc  of  othei  participants  in  the 
,couise.  and  is  asaii.u**^  to  help  and  advisJ  teaclicrs  about 
prjLtKe  exercises    I  he  <-oorJuutor  will  also  airange  to  . 
show  the  foin  f;lmstrips  and  vvill  ^.oiuluct  discussions  ot  the 
topiLs  in  the  wnous  unrtv  The  coordinator  neiids  no 
special  training   I  he  coordinator's  book  provides  ade».|uatc 
inslructions  fur  ho\\  to  organi/e  And  conduct  the  course. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  'Adoption  and  ImplemejUation 

It  is  Aiggested  that  a  paN  time  coordinator  (eg, -a 
counselor,  principal,  or  members  \>f  the  special  ser>ices 
staff)  be  used  to  prgani/e  group  sessions  and  serve  as  a 
consultant  t^  teachers  when  a  grmip  of  people  decide  to 
take  the  CI  AIM  training  ;U  one  time*  ^ 

ASSURANCES  AM)  CI^AIMS 
Assurances  »  / 

The  CT.AIM  program  was  evaUialed  with  43  teachers 
from  schools  m  St  /•»uis  Countv,  Missouri,  in  P^73-74 
Ihe  develt^pers  have  not  received  any  reports  of  harm 
associated  with  the  use  of  ^his  product  In  fact,  teachers" 
enthusiasm  has  been  high    The  materials  were  reviewed  {j^r 
an\  form  of  social  bias,  racial  or  ethnic  stereotvping»  or, 
inappropriateness  of  eonteiU,  and  an>  problems-caused 
revisions  of  the  materials  Particular  attention  wa,s  paid  to 
the  examples  in  the  participant's  book  and  to  the  choice 
of  vtsaals  in  the  filmstrips    The  developer  has  tried  to 
present  a  balance  of  racial  t>pes,  nicn  and  womtn,  and 
bo\s  and  girls  m  these  examples  It  should  K»  noted  that. 


1^ 


^  J 


jHthough  exiiniples  using  niale  teachers  are  often)  used  in 
tTie  program^ materials,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  refer  to 
"the  teacher'^Mn  the  written  materials  with  the'p'ronoun 
'\she."  Thi^  is>i5cau,se  mo,st  teachers  bf  preschool  and 
earl\  elementary  childrjm~are  women.  The  coordin^itor  is 
referred  as  **he"  or  "sl\e,"  beuause  the  ,dcvelope/s 
aiiiicipate-  that  this  job  vvould  be  held  eijually  by  either  sex. 

Infopma'tion  gathered, from  the  field  test  indicates  that 
the  n]aterials  are  effective  in  helping  teachers  learn  new 
skills. During  the  field  test,  training  sessions  were 
coniiueted  by  onsite  coordmatn)rs  trained  briefly  at 
CEMREL,  Inc.  Also,  the  program  developer  and  evaluation 
speciahst  attended  all  sessfons  in  ail  schooJs  acting  as 
^consultants  to  the  experimetital  groups,  therefore,  the 
question  i>f  whether  the  materialjj  can  be  implemented  fully 
b\  an  untrained  local  coordinator  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  However,  the  niaterials  vvere  revised,  based  on 
the  developer's  experiences  in  the*- field  test  sites,  to  make 
them  more  self-implemeliting;  and  they- now  appear  to  be  < 
able  to  stand  alone  with  nv^  aid  beyond  that  given  in  the 
program  materials,  •  « 

,  *    Since  tht^  CL.AhM  program ^deals  with  behavior  analysis 

^and  behavior  modificatimi  techmqucs,' it  ma>  encounter 
negative  user  or  i,ommyiit\  Reactions  from  some  audiences? 
The  coordinator's  book^uid  sections  of  the  teacher \*j  guide 
provide  some  suggestions  foi^  hovv  to  deal  with  these  issues. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  primarv  en^|ihasis  of 
CI  AIM  is  that  teachers  should  change  their' be hii^vior  in 
order  to  bring  about  positive  changes  in  children.  CLAbM 
IS  not  niechanistic^and  demeaning  to  children,  it  aim.^  ar 

.   helping  children  respond  to  school  in  tlxe  most  positive  and 
productive  way.  With- enthusiasm,  curiosity,  and  joy  about** 

*  .  t'le  learning  process.  Thc/levelopers  feel  that  the/  tone  and 
presentation  of  materii!ls  in  the  course  will  allay  the  fears 
»of  an>  who  believe  that  a  program  based  "on  Jbehavior 
niodillcation  might/cause  potential  harntv 

Claims 

Evaluation  of  43  teachers  from  schools  in  l.ouis 
County,  Missouri,  in  1973-74  showed  that  theXTLAIM 
training  had  a  significant  impact  on  teachersVUehavior, 
with  a  resulting  decreas(;  in  undesirable  bdiavior  among 
students.  ^  ^ 

riie  results  showed  a  positne  correlation  between 
CLAIM  trainm^g  and  understanding  of  behavior  analysis 
concepts,  strategies,  and  recordkceping^procedures,  mean 
frequency  of  approval  statements  in  classrooms,  and  use  of 
observation-feedback  data  to  improve  performance.  In 
addition,  the  pilot  teachers  were  overvvhetmingly 
enthusiastic  about  the  course.  In  eveiy  case,  undesirable 
'  student  behavio  %  diminished  and  desirable  behaviors 
increased *after  CI.AIaM  techniques  vveic  applied. 
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»  » 

'  Required  licms      ^  ' 

— ."^.-^ —  — ■— '  - — — — 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

.     ^                   '  / 

Ouanlitv  Ntcilcd                    Cost  per  Ucm  in 

Dollars 

• 

Keplaeenienl  IJaie 
and  Cost 

• 

Source  if  Oiftcrenl 
Jtoiw  Disiributor  ^ 

Ku  ot  CI  AlAI  materials 
ParUcipaiu's  books 

Coordinator's  hook 
(ilinstrips 
Cassette  tapes 

. —  i) 
/ 

^     1  \ 
4 
4 

1^)0  00* 

Consumable  ^uh 
each  course 
Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusable 

*  Price  is  subject  to  change 


DE'VJELOPER/ADJHOR: 
CEMREC,  Inc. 

('Formerly  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 

Laboratory) 
3120  59th  St.  .  ^  , 

St.  Louis,  Mo.«*63139 


David  R.  Buckholdt»  Project  Director 
AVAILABILITY  ,  . 

^  The  CLXiM  materials. carry  a  1975  copyright.  Copyright 
is  claiihcd  until  1985.  THe  program  is  available  from  the 
'    distrilJutor:   ^  p 

Walker  Educational  Book  Corporation 
720  Fifth  Ave.  \ 
/  New  York,  N.Y.  100r9  *  " 


^^^^^ 

^^SWl    ct-Asancjorvi  c 

»*WT  «M«TWUCmC3IMAI- 

•JJJ-^  MAfvjAiaeivierv'T 

-^^  lit  P«OORAIVt 


INF'ORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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COOPERAnVE  UHBAN  TeACHM^ 
EDUCATION  (CU  I  L  )  PROGRAM 


The  Coopirnnvc  Urban  Teadnr  Education  (CUTE)  l^rogmm  is  a  nationally  recognized 
preservice  teacher  education  program  designed  to  cfrtctively  prepare  teachers  for  inner-city 
scho()ls  cute:  is  an  inteiVse  l6-.\vcek  training  program  conducted  during. the  semester  in 
whiJi  tlic  Lollege  student, is  enrolled  for  shjJent  teaching.  The  objectives  of  the  Clhi:   *  * 
I'roi^nnff  dtc  to  prepare  teachers  to  undcrstiuul  their  own  and  ihcir  pupils'  environment,  ' 
culture,  attrtudes.  ^insecurities,  anxieties,  and.  prejudices,  hi  addition,  teachers  are  prepared  to 
understand  and  p^^ssess  conipetency  in  inquiry  teaching  methods.  '  , 

Th6' unique  features  of  the  Cl'TE  model  are  t)iat  it  is  field  based  and  interdisciplinary  in 
approach,  rbe  first  8  woeHs  of  Cl^TE  consist  of  observations  in  schools,  field  experiences  in 
the  community,  nnd  seminars  in  three  substantive  areas;  teacher  education,  sociology,  and 
mental  health.  Durmg  the  last  8  weeks  of  the  program,  the  student  carries  out  normal 
stiident, teaching,  but  in  a  school  located  in  a  low-income  area  of  thctity.  ^  > 

Through  the  sociology  .component,  students  are  rcfquired  to  participate  in  many  field 
experiences  in  the  inner-city 'community  in  which  they  wilUbe  teaching.  Doing  volunteer 
work  \uth  <:orj^nuinity  agencies,  tutoring  pupils  in  their  homes,' observing       4  hour3  in  the 
waiting  room  of  a  hospital  in  the  comnuinity,  or  doing  a  sociological  case  study  of  an 
mdividui/l  pupil  throughout  the  semester  are  *;xampies  of  socioFogicirl  ac^\ities  in  which* 
CUTE  students  might  j)articipate.  A  vital  j^art  of  the  prpgraiu  is  the  'qive-in^'-^an 
arrangement  in  which  each  student  spends  an  entire  weekend  witK  a  family  in  the 
ooinmunity— perhaps  the  greatest  learning  experience  for  participating  students.  In  tfr^s  way, 
members  o/jthe  community  are  actively  involved  in  the  operation  of  ^he  program. 
;    In  the  mental*hea!t|i  coniportfent  of  CUTE,  discussion\sessions  are  guided  by  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  wfip  encourages  the  student  teachers  to  delve  into  their  anxieties, 
prejudic^js.  Attitudes,  and  defense  machanisnis.  Children's  emotional^  and  psychological 
development  are  studied  and  discussed?  Gradually,  the  CUTE  stinJents  becon>e  more  open 
and  honost  with  themselves  and  with  others;  they  become  nVore  secure,  emotionally  mature, 
and  self-confident  w  ith  the  pressures  they  will  face  in  everyday  problems  with  ^students. 

FYnally,  in  the  teacher  education  component  of  tKe  tUTE  prd^ram,  emphasis  is  placed  ' 
on  inquiry  teaching  methods.  The  inquiry  approach  to  learning  strives 'to  reduce  ihd^ 
authoritarian  role  of  the  teacher  and^encourages  pupil  particij^ition.  CUTE  students  are 
taught  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  ask  questions,  to  suggest  alternatives,  and  to  explore 
j>ossible  solutions  to  problems. 


r 


S.ITUECT  AREA(S)  ;  \^ 

Subject  areas  include  ^  * 

teacher  liducatum *-Vocw^  and  function  of  a-i teacher, 
teaching-learning  process,  analytical  study  of  teaching, 
developing  teaching  plans, ,stimuli\ting  pupil  responsibihtv , 
respo'nding  to  pupils,  individuali/ed  .instruction,  reaching- 
tentative  conclusions  in  the  o^lassrooin. 

SV)(ir)/f;x'y-- Sociological  concepts  pertinent  to  the  inner 
cit>,  processes  of  urban  growth  and  their  effects  on  social 
groups,  uleiitification  of  mstitiitions,  organizations,  iind  siz.c 
and  location  of  different  ethnu.^  groUj)s  m  the  inner  citv,  ^ 
urban  school  organization, ^ociOcultural  aspects  of\he 
inner  citv.  rclatioifkbip  between  teaching  strategies  amj 
socioeultural  aspects  of  the^inncr-city,  dc\iant      ^  ^ 
behavior —causes  of 'delinqtk*ndy  and  methods  of  coping 
with  thoin  *  * 
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\iental  //^»^////i— Determinants  of  behavior;  mental 
processes  in  learning;  internal  motivations  of  ^ 
behavior  sexual  and  aggressive  drives,  sexual  drives  and 
education,  and  defense  mechanisms;  striving  for  autoiuyni^, 
external  influences  on  behavior;  tl\e  case  study;  exercises  in 
, self-aware ne.ss  and  group  awareness;  free-floating  group 
discussions'on  current  problems  of  the  participating  .student 
teachers;  personal  and  racial  differences,  j)roblems  .  • 
developing Trom  interaction  between  student  teachers  and 
the  inner-city  school  and  ccimmwmty, 

INTKNDF.D  mmS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

If 

Users  inclu|fe  teacht;r  education  institutions  ancf  their 
staffs  These  would  include  faculty  members  in  schools  of 
education  at  universities  or  .coircges,  and  staff  members  in 
urban  education  centers  affiliated  with  school  districts 
program  is  intended  to  be  used  in  training  college, seniors* 
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majiuing  in  education  during,  or  just  prior  to,ithc  semester 
in  whieh  the>  do  their  student  teaehing/Studeut  enrollment 
m  the  program  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  interest  in  teaching 
in  the  inner-city  is 'the  only  requirement, 

liieC'in  i-  /'aw//??  allows  lor  llexibility  and  adaptability  / 
in  teacher  training  With  modifications  in  the  content  area 
sociology  ccViiponent,  the  program  can  be  nioJified 
to  ^rain, student  teachers  inteiested  in  teaching  in  any  part 
i>f  the  city  or  in  rural  areas,  as  opposes!  to  just  the  inner 
eit>  Certain  substantive  areas  of  theijp^ogriini'  could  be 
investigated^in  more  depth  for  courses  durin'fe  the  junior 
>ear  of  jhe  student'.s  academic  program.  Also,  parts  of  the 
program  could  be  adapted  to  inservice  training  programs  ^ 
for  tea^chers,  rather Jhan* the  present  preservice  format. 

t'ltiinate  beneficiaries  of  the  program  are  the  inner-city* 
schtuils  and  their,  pupds. 

(;()AL(S)  OR  WRPOSE(S)  "  . 

The  objectives  of  thp  CVTE  progrnm  are  to  prepare  the 
student  teachers;  (I)  To  understand  their  xwn^and  their 
pupils'  environment  and  culture;  (2)' to  understand  their 
own  and  their  pupils'  attitudes,  insecurities,  anxieties,  and 
prejudices,  and  (3)  to  understand  and  possess;  compbtency 
HI  iiH|uiry  teaching  inetliods.' 

,  PATTKRNS  OF  USE 

The  CITE  program  is  a  couiplete,  semester-long  course 
to  be  used  in  the  final  stages  of  a  preserxice  teacher 
preparation  program   l*nits  are  sequential  and  cuniuLvtixe, 
Parts  of  the  sociology  .ind  mental  health  components  tould 
be  covered  in  separate  courses  to  educatq  anyonp 
interested  irt  the  subject  niatte^/  If  greater  detail  is  desired, 
parts  of  ttie  program  could  be  presented  also  in  courses 
prior  to  th«  final  >ea*r  in  the  U\^,her  education  LurriLulunu 

Assessment  provisions  * 

Although  some  evaluation  forms  to  assess  students'  * 
progress  are  included  in  the  CUTl:  manual  or       •  * 
supplementarv  materials,  they  are  not  a  complete 
assessment  system,  Forms/incliide  rating  forms  to  evajuitte 
CUTR  students^  a  few  essay  and  objective  instruments  to* 
measure  mastery^of  certain  concepts,  a^ul  numerous 
outlines  for  required  reports  to  be  co(npleted  by  CITE 
students  Some  optional,  standardized  instruments  that  can 
be  ai|m mistered  .on  a  prcbasis,  midbasis,  and  postbasis  arc 
descnbed  m  the  program  manual  Program  staff  will  need  , 
to  construct  '^^^mc  measurement  instruments;  performanctj 
criteria  and  bther'guidelmes^are. listed     *the  manual  to 
a;»sist  <taff  in 'this  task 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  * 

.yl  he  (HM  i:  program  is  intended  to  be  used  over  a  16- 
vveek  seincster  period  The  initial  8  weeks  of  the  program 
entail  .senunars  i6  teacher  eclucatioA,  socudlogy,  and  menjtal 
health  Sessions  in  ^education  are  scheduled  approximately 
three  Innes  per  week.  socioh)gy  and  mental  health  sessuuis 
are  .plafincd  usually  tv,o  times  a  m*ek.  Betvieen  seminars 
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and  observations  in  sehools,  field  experiences  in  the  inner 
cijy  are  scheduled.  During  the  second,  phase  of  the* 
program,  CUTE  .students  do  their*  student  teaching  in  an 
inner-city  .school. 

One  installation  site  adapted  the  program  for  a  2-quarter 
time  period  since  this  particular  university  operated  on  a 
quarterly  .syj^tem  (3  quarters  of  10  to  12  weeks—equivalent 
to  a  9.month  school  year).  Such  an  arrangement  was 
successful  and  demonstrated  the  llcMbility  of  the  program. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Proper  implemontation  of  the  CUTE  program  requires 
p/ior  training  c5f  the  installation  site  director  and  staff, 

•  Training  entails  ^  5-day  workshop  on  the  objectives'and 
techniques  of  the  CUTII  program.  Workshop  staff  include 

^progr-am  developers  and  others  experienced  in  directing  or 
teaching  iri  CUTE  programs.  Field  trips  in  the  inner  city  < 
nre  plannedi  for  vi^orkslnjp  participants  so  that  tl>ey  go 
through  some  of  .the  sfme  experiences  tlu;  CUTO  students 
go  through.  By  means  of  presentations  and  group 
discussions,  the  rationale,  procedures,  and  operational 
problems  are  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

Factors  which  are  important  to^he  successful  .  * 

implementation  of  the  program  include:  some  initial  "seed 
money"  to  help  get  the  program  started  in  the  in.stitution, 
commitment  of  the  staff  and  administrators  involved  to 
both  the  program  and  urbiwi  education,  qualified  ,staff  in 
the  three  substantive  arOaii,  inclination  of  the  staff  to  a 
field-oriented  approach,  ability  of  the  staff  to  develop  good 
relationships ^with  community  agencies  and  school  stafj^s  and 
administrators  in  the  inner  city,  interest  by  enough'studcnts 
at  the  institution  to  participate  in  the  program,  and  interests 

»and  support  by  the  local  school  1Ji,strict  in^the  progrant. 
Particularly  important  i.s  the  commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  program  director  at  the  implementation  site. 
The  only  special  equipment  required  for  the  program  is  ' 

►  video  tape  recording  equipment  to  be  used  for 
microteac(>ing  sessions. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Major  costs  of  operating  the  program  are  personnel 
salaries  and  facilities.  Other  costs  might  include  xeroxing, 
arranging  for  the  live-in  or  other  field  experiences,  and  fees 
for  guest  speakers.  Members  of  the  instructional  staff  may 
wish  to  order  certain  optional  reference  texts,  Acce-is  to  a, 
good  university  or  college  library  is  sufficient  for  students 
in^^the  program.  >  / 

Using  costs -incurred  during  the  developmental  phase, 
McREL  publishct^  "an  Estimated  startup  figure  of  $68,48,S 
for  a  first-year  progrum,  Thr,ee  new  installation  sites 
operating  during  the  l<^72-73  school  year  reported  an 
average, tcost  of  $42,082  for  their  initial  year.  Savings  . 
apparently  were  due  chicfiy,  to  the  more  efficient  use  of 
staff  time  in  institutions  where  multiple  duties  are  assigned 
to  staff  members.  Assuming  an  enrollment      30  students 
each  semester,  the  average  cost  per  student  would  be 
approximately  $700  per  academic  year. 

o  ± 
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Personnel  Keqiitred  for  Product  Adoption  and  Imp(ementation 

Personnel  required  are,  a  full  inue  project  director  who 
.would  spend  part  of  the  tunc  teaching  in  the  education 
component^  a  part-tune  teacher  educator  responsible  for 
some  instruction,  a  part-time  lat  least  half-time)  sociologist, 
a  part'tinic  ps\xhoh»gist  or  psychiatrist,  and  a  p.ut-timc 
secretary.  Professional  personnel  should  have  at*  least  a 
niasterN  llegree.  Knowledge  of  concepts  in  theiT  particular 
fic'ld  (whetlvor  it  be  teacher  education,  sociology ,  or  mental 
health)  and  an  abi'lit\  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  practical 
situations  the\  encounter  in  a  teacher  education  program 
like  Cr  ri  are  the  most  important  rei|uisites  for  staff 
instructors  m  crfE 


A.SSIR<\NCES  AM)  CLAIMS  , 

The  CI  II;  program  has  been  implemented 'successfully 
at  25  sites  vicross  the  counti;>   Approximately  l/K)0  student 
teachers  ha^e  been  trained  in  the  program  as  of  the  end  o{ 


The  second  phase  diffusion  effort  iii  19^.^-74*  involved 
the  training  of  staff  for  12  new  regional  sites  (which  were 
trained  by  McREL  staff  and  had  1  yeivc  of  experie^jce  with 
the  program)  rather  tluia  by  McREL  program  development 
statf.  Because  of  the  lapk  of  neces^iiiy  for  major 
intervention  by  the  developcrxS  in  the  ijrnplementation 
process  and  the  jiigh  r^fings  of  new  sites  by  pioject^ 
monitors  on  characteristics  essential  tp  thtf  proper  - 
implementation  of  CITE,  it  is  clear  that  the  program  is 
transportable. 

Jhe  program  materials  do  not  appear  to  display  any  . 
Torni  pf  social  bias— including  ethnic  or^sexual         '  ' 
stereotyping— as  far  as  is  knowrr  by  the  developing 
organization.  Of  the  many  teacher  education  institutions 
and  the  ma1iy  students  who' have  pi^rticipatcd  in  the 
projiram,  no  one  has  i.ssued  a  complaint  to  McRpL 
regiar.Oing  negati\e  effects  of  the  program,  in  fcict,  one 
.intent  of  the  program  is  to  promote  a  positive  image  of 
low-incqme  persons  to  student  teaOhers  enrolled  ip  the 
program. 


Required  Items 


MATERIALS.  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity  Nccilcil  ^ 


,  C\  li  ituuu,a  t  loyU^na.uit  m  i(cnt!» 
(xcrowM  luiiaou(\i 


4  . 


Cost  per  Item  tn 
Dollars 


Replaecnient  Rate 
anil  Cost 


Si}urce  if  DifTcrenl 
from  Distributor 


2  00  Rvus^iblc 


dIvELOPER/AUTHOR:  "  ,  ; 

M\d-contincnl  Regional  Educational  Labpn^t6fy^  '  K 
7302' Pennsylvania  Ave.  "  ,  \ f  "'  ^  '  ' 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114      <  ^  .  :       f      '  \. 

AVAILABILITY  ^  . 

:  Materjajs  are  a^ailablii  through  the*di^yelp>er  :'  y,  .V 

\  Mid'Contincnt  Regional  Education  Laboratory     ,  ' 

:  7302  Pennsylvania  Aye.   f  V,    ^  .V         -  ^ ' 

'  KiMisas  Ci;y,  Mo.  643  ji  ^  '  r  .       •       '  ^ 


'  INFORMATION  CURRENT  As  OF  APRIL 


\ 
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/uvi-<An»  workshop  to  train  teams  of  school 
ih  rsifiiitvl  to  M-t  up  a  irti\s-aiic  tutimnK 
pnn*ram 


A  leader^  manual  and  participant  materials  have  been  developed  tor  conducting,  a  2  day 
workshop  to  assist  teams  of  school  personnel  who  wish'  tb'^ct  up  and  iiuplenient  a  cross-iigc 
Uitoring  program  in  which  older  students  tutor  yomiger  students.  The  niajof  part  of  the  /  ! 
package  consists  of  matcfials  tor  conducting  a  scricJi  of  training  seminars  tor  the  older 
students  on  how  to  he  effective  tutors.  \ 

^    The  training  process  whieli  is  facilitated  *b>'  two  or  three  seminar  leaders  is  designed  so 
that,  following  participation  in  the  training  workshop  aiuHnviMvement  in  simhc  phas^  of 
back-home  implementation,  a  person  is  dhle  to  set  up  a  training  workshopnor  others  who 
wish  to  begin  a  cross-age  program.  '  .     *  . 


SriUKC  T  ARKA(S) 
Student  tutoriiiu 

INTKNDKp  ISKRS  AM)  BKNKFICIARIK.S 

Tht  Nc  eduLiitors  and  students  intending  to  participate  in 
a  vross  age  helping  program  nia\  tlnd  this  s\stein  useful 


r.()AL(.S)  OR  ITRP().SK(.S) 

All  participants  will  be  able*  (1)  To  describe  the  nature, 
riu\u)scs,  and  content  of  cross-age  helping  programs,  (2)  to 
de\ehip  an  awareness  of  their  own  roles  and  the  rolcji- of 
other  team  members.  t3)  to  develop  proficiencies  in 
communication  skills  as  they  relate  to  effective 
participatfon  in  cross  age  programs,  and  (4)  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  their  roles  in  the  evaluation  of  the  cross-age 
program  \ 

PATTERNS  OF  VSK  ' 

These  materials  are  sei|uv*ntiall>  orgnni/cd  toward  the 
runuilative  attainment  of  the  s^iietr objectives 

ASSKS.SMKNT  PROVI.SIONS 

Not  applicable  .  » 

TIME  REQl  IRKMkNTSv        '  ;  ^ 

Two  full  da>s  are  rcqiiired  Tor  conipletjng  this  workshop 
All  participants  are  requested  to  coairnit  themscK'es  to  full 
attendance  at  aM  workshop  sessions  • 

IMPLEMEN'TATIOrQ  FROCEDl  RffS  * 

'  trairters  arc  needed  for  this  workshop  bv» cause  of 

the  trnining  fi>r  njultiple  roles.  (For  th(5  2d  day  of  the 
workshop,  three  »ranier»i-~one  for  each  role-^hclp 
decidedl>  )         .  ^    '  ^ 

2  Preworkshop  materials  need  to^b.e  in  the  hands  of  t/ie** 
participants  "at  Jeast  1  w  eek  l^efore  the  wor>cshop  begin^v 

3  Wie  worksnop  is  designed  arouud  teams  who 


implement  the  program  back  lion)c.  This  is  a  crucial  part 
of  the  design.         ^         .     ^   "  i  * 

4,  Well  before  the  actual  beginnfAg  of  the  workshop, 
trainers  should  tread  over  the  pre.Cvorksliop  niateriaU  the 
'training  manual,  and  the  ijiateria^  in  the*  liippitt  Maiinai, 
Orientation,  Trainin^^  and  Relatefi  Materials,  in-order  to 
become  familiar  with  content*  procedure*  and  materials. 

5.  Although  'the  schedule  of  the  workshoji  activities  and 
directions  for  traincnPare  specific  aiuT  structured,  trafners 
:iiay  adapt  these  to  fit  their  individual  .situ^^tions.  Since  the 
2*day  schedule  is  very  tight  tiiiiewise/^tratners  whose 
participants  have  more  time  available  may  wish' to.  sprc^lj  * 
the  activjtijL^s  over  an  adrlitionaj  I /2-day.  ^---^ 

6  Children  (preferably  5th;;, and  6th-graders)  are  nOcded 
for  demonstration  purposeif  on  each  day  ^)f  the  workshop. 

7.  A  large  c^omfortable*  room  with  movable  tables  and 
chairs  is  needed  to  accommodate  the  total  jj/oup. 
Beverages  and  refreshments  should*  be  availj^ble  in  the- 
rooni,  if  possible.  ,  ' 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS  '  ' 

Harmlessncss  ^  L 

The  draft  of  <f  training  manual  for  use  with  Cro^s-Ajic 
Peer  Help  was  ^en  two  rounds  of  trial  and  revision;  * 
Participants  were  asked  for  feedback/There  Were  no 
reports  from  trainers,  participants,  or  iniplementers 
regarding  physical,  psychological,  or  sociological  harm. 
■^^ 

Social  F'airncss  »  ,  * 


T|3c*Lippi!^ga^e  special  atlentii>^  to  i\sues  o: 
airrv-^ss  in  creatNig  their  system.  This  related  iiki 


fairrvcs 

retlects  the  same  concern. 


of  social 
nKuiual 


Replj^cability  '  ' 

Tending  disposition  of  the  draft  of  this  manual  with  the 
Lippitts.  issues  of  replicability  stiH'need  to  be  explored. 
The  manual  was  created  to  make  it  easy  for*  a  nolicxpert  ' 
to  conduct  an  introductory  workshtip.  The*  develo/)ers  of 
the  nianual  appeared  successful  in' doing  this.  ^, 
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Product  Devetopment 

Th^  manual  was  developed  o\e^  a  2-ycar  period 
involving  two  rounds  of  trial  and  revision.  Observation sind 


questionnaire  feedback  of  workshop  participants  in  these 
trials  were#  used  in  revisions.  No  further  evaluation  of  the 
niatMjal  has  been  made. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  i'  is 


Quartti^  Needed 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  irDifferent 
from  Distributor 


-^XP"  ■ — ^  

Cross-Age  Package  (filmstnp.  record,  and     I  for  each  school  teai 


manual) 


Lippitt  ^Manual  Orientation.  7 ratninf^  and  I  for  each  teacher 
Related  Materials  ^ 


2-da\  startup  participant  materials 

2-da\  startup  tramer\  manual  (semmar 
'  leader) 

Record  plaver.  film  strip  projector^ 
overhead  projector  screen.  ne%v sprint.  tVIt 
tip  pens,  masking  tape,  ilametags.  / 
trans{)arencics.'and  pens 


I  per  piirticipant 
I  per  trainer 


60.00  Reusable 


Contacj  publisher  ^  Reusable- 


To  be  announced  ^ 

To  be  announced  Reusable'^ 


•Lipp^tt  Human  ' 
Resources 
Development 
Associates,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich,  48106 

Lippitt,  Human  ♦ 
Resources 
Development 
Assocjates»  Ann  ^ 
Arbor,  Mich.  48106 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

Implemcntcr 


D£VELOP£R/AUTH01^ 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Building 


710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204 

Ken  Ames^  Coauthor. 


Carol  Hollar,  C< 


author 


AVA^ABILITY  (  -  ^ 

Cross-Age  Peer  Help  (training  manual  for  Lippitt 
material)  will  become  available  by  the  end  of  1975/Ordcr 
^;from: 

Northwest  l^egtonal  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  Building 
710  SW.  Second  XVe. 
«  Portland,  Orcgf  97204 


INFORMATION  CIRW:NT  VVS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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INTFf^ACTIONAL  ANALYSE 


l^ogram  Jbaising  on  die  three  phases  of 
interaction  analysis-  inftniction:  tallying, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  and  mage 


This  low-cost,  ;iiass-c!iffasabjt\  competency-based  instructional  system  includes  all 
materials  and  procedures  for  30-40  hours  of  instruction  in  cithec  an  inservice  worlAiop  or 
preservice  course.  There  are  18  instructional  sequences  or  units.  Activities  are  sequenced  to 
present  tiw  increasingly  intense  involvement  with  the  three  phases  of  interaction  analysis    ^  ^ 
instruction:  lallymg,  analysis  and  interpretation,  and  use.  The  effect  of  this  spiral  arrangement 
IS  a  planned  redundancy  that  eventually  interlocks  the  skills  and  concicpts  involved.  Each 
instructional  sequence  provides:  A  description,  including  a  list  of  materials;  rationale; 
objectives;  procedures;  and  parricipant  handouts.  Teachers  who  complete  the  training 
program  learn  to  use  interaction  analysis  techniqi^es  for  collecting  data  about  what  happens 
in  the  classroom,  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  in^btmatitin^  and  using, it' to  make  sound 
judgments  for  imprpving  instruction.  In  broad  terms,  tcirchers  learn:  To  interpret  instructional 
goals  in  terms  of  expected  patterns  of  interaction;  to  gather  data  about  the  instructional 
materials  in  a  classroom;  to  analyze  interaction  data  to  determine  patterns  of  influence  and 
areas  of  concern;  to  perceive  the  effects  of  different  styles  of  verbal  behavior  iQ*  the 
classroom*;  to  vary  or  limit  verbal  behavior  to  meet  desired  instructional  goals;  and  to  use 
analvzed  interaction  data  as  a  basis  for  chimge  in  teaching  behavior. 


SI  BJKCT  AREA(S) 

'  Phis  training  system  focuses  on  the  three  phases  of 
interaction  analvsis  (tallying,  anal>sis  and  interpretation, 
^  and  usage  ^     .  ^ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENt^FICIARIE^ 

Cfassroom  teachers  and,  indirectly,  their  students  are  the 
intended  users,  k 

GOAUS)  Ok  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  the  Interaction  Analysis  instructional 
system  is  to  provide  teachers  with  skills  for  using 
interaction  analjsis  techniques  for  collecting  data  about  - 
what  happens^jn  the  classroom,.  analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  information,  and  using  it  to  mg}:e  sound  judgment^  for 
p  improving  instruction, 
^  IrKl^road  terms,  program  goals  would  enable  teachers. 
(1 )  To  interpucl  instructional  goals  in  terms  of  expected 
patterns  of  interaction,  (2^  to  gather  data  about  the 
Hjstructional  pattern  in  a , classroom*,  (3)  to  analyze 
interaction  data  to  determine  patterns  -of  influence  and 
areas  of  concern,  (.4)  to  perceive  the  effects  of  different 
styles  of  verbal  behavior  in  the  classroom,  (5)  to  vary  or 
,  limit  verbal  behavior  to  meet  desired  instructional  goals, 
and  (6)  to  use  analyzed  interaction  data  as  a  basis  for 
change  in  teaching  behavior. 

PA  ITERNS  OF  USE 

•      These 'materials  are  sequentially  org'am/ed  toward  the 
cumulative  attainment  of  the  .st.itcd  objectives.  The  training 
des'lgn  includes  <i  great  deal  i»f^  participant  intcrattu)n  fur 
fee(n)ack,  siinulation^trials,  and  interdependent  action.  For 


this  reason,  all  participants  are  required  to  conuuit  j 
them^lves  1o  full  attendance  at  all  workshop  .sessions. 

Cessment  provisions 

Interaction  Analysis  has  been  deemed  appropriate  as  an 
intitial  experience  for  educators  and,  therefore,  has  no 
prerequisites.  Throughout  the  workshop,  participants 
evaluate  their  learning  by  mutual  feedback,  self-testing 
(e.g,,  paper-and-pencil  tests),  and  skill  practice. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

There  arc  18  instructional  sequences  with  a  total  of  30- 
40  hours  of  instruction, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

All  new  trainers  should  experience  the  workshop 
materials  and  design  as  a  participant  before  iittempting  the 
trainer  role.  Initial  cotraining  with  a  trainer  who  has 
previously  conducted  the  workshop  is  iin  additional  benefit . 
to  a  new  trainer. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Assurances  of  Harmlessne.ss 

During  a  series  of  trial  workshops,  participants  were 
repeatedly  asked  for  feedback  concerning  this  system. 
While  criticisms  were  used  to  revise  the  system,  thefe  were 
no  reports  from  participants,  trainers,  or  iinplemeptcrs 
indicating  thai  physical,  psychological,  6r  sociological  harni 
had  been  expirrienced.  During  the  yc'ars  that  this, 
instructional  svstem  has  been  commerciall>  available,  the, 
developers  have  received  no  reports  of  harm  or  perceivc;d 
risk  front:  users  in  the  fiekK  ^ 
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Assurances  of  SociarFairncss 

Social  fairness  issues  were  considered  during  interim 
roupds  of  trial  and  revision  in  the  uevelopnient  of  this 
system.  While  the  generic  "he''*  is  sometimes  used  in 
referring  to  persons  of  either  sex,  the  system  is  generally 
fair  and  has  been^  positively  accepted  as  such 

.Assurances  of  Replicabiiity  onTr^arfsportabitity  ^ 

This  system  was  de\ eloped Ajith  the  intention  of  its  beuig 
easily  used  by  persons  involved  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  developers  feel  that,  persons  familiar  .with  the  content 
of  this  svsteni.  experienced  in  conducting  teacher-training 
courses,  and  experienced  as  workshop  trainees,  have 
successfully  used  this  system/ 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

Field  tests  of  the  interaction  antil>sis  system  took  place 
during  .summer  1973  Seventy-five  volunteer  trainees  in 
Oregon  and  Montana  served  as  subjects, 

pata  collected  from  these  trainees  indicate  the  following, 
results. 

1  Over  90  pcrcenj  of  the  75  participants  reported  the 
interaction  analysis  workshop  was  satisfying  and  vvortli 
while  '  '  •  ^ 

2  Of  the  '^5  participants,  over  S5  percent  reported  the 
skills  learned  were  useful. 


3,  As  measured  on  a  ^pretest  and  posttest  of  semantic 
differencial,  participants  exhibited  a  change  of  attitude  in 
the  desire^  direction  toward  self/ teaching  and  school,  and 
use  of  interaction  analysis  in  their,  classrooms. 

4.  On  a  locally  produced,  27-item*  cognitive  test       '  J 
administered  immediately, after  trainings  90  percent  of  the 

'  participants  scored  80  percent  or  better.  \ 

5  A  performance  test  designed  to  measure  participants' 
coding  ability  anil  administered  immediately  following 
training,  produced  a  mean  Scott  coefficient  of  reliabjlit(  of 
.496.  ^  ' 

It  can  ^>e  expected  that  most  participants  of  a  wOrksl\op 
using  this  system  will  experience  satisfying  iand  significant 
gains.  However,  potential  users  should  beJcautioned  not  to 
expect  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  skj^/s  wh^n  applying 
interaction  analysis  Unless  practice  .sej/ons  are  kidded 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  design. 

jCIaims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

This  sy.stem  was  developed  over  a  period  of  4  years 
involving  repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K-12 
teachers.  Hvaluation  included  pilot  trials,  inlerim  formative 
testing,  and  summative  field  test  where  developers  were  not 
involved  in  the  workshop  sites. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1 

Required  Items 

Ouantiiv  Needed 

/  Cost  per  Item  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rale 
and  Cost  ^ 

Souree  if  DtfTerent 
from  Distributor 

Participant  materials 

» Trainer  Is  manual 

7 -episode  training  tape 

Pilmstrip  with, audiotape.  *'Stud\ing 
Teacher  Influence** 

\ 

hueractum  Uxahsis  Uu  on  Reseanh  and 
Application 

I  for  each  participant 
I  for  cabh  trainer 
1 
! 

1  for  each 'participant.  1 
for  each  trainer 

3.50 

5.00 
'  11.00 
30,00  * 

4.95 

Reusable 
•  Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable  for  trainer 

Uftiversity  of 
Minnesota. 
MinneapoliK.  Minn. 

Addison-Wcslcy, 
Reading.  Mass. 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regbnal  Educational  Laboratory 
Lindsay  BMg.  .  ' 
710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204  ^  ^ 

John  H.  Hansen;  Senior  Author ' 
*    Robert  A.  Anderson,  Coauthor 

AVAILABILrrV 

Interaction  Analysis  was  in  its  second  printing  in  1971.  It 
is  currently  ava^able  from  the  distributor: 
^   Commercial-Educational  Distributing  Services 
'  P.O.  Bdx  371 1 
Portland,  Orcg,  97208 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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IMTERA(.TlUf\J  ANALYSIS    A  MINICOURSE 


Trainmg  course  for  elcmcntar}'  and  secondary 
iciichers  usini;  microtcachin^  to  demonstrate 
the  special  skills  ofvcihal  conunwiication 


interaction  A>wl\sts\  A  Minicoun^e  is  an  inservice  or  preservice  training 'course  for 
teachers  at  hoth  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Special  skills  of  verbal  communication  are 
studied,  practiced Jn  microteaching,  and  analyzed  by  using  interaction  analysis.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  responsev^nd  question  skills  of  the  teacher  and  the  relationships  of 
these  skills  to  student  initiation.       ,         '    *  *        ^  ' 

The  course  materials  are  designed  to  provide  self-instruction, 'self-pacmg,  and  ' 
collaboration  with  fellow  trainee*.  The  work  can  iTe  accomplished  without  the  cost  of  a 
substitute  teacher.  The  teacher  reads  tjie  material  for  eagh  lesson,  plans  a  microteach,  and 
evaluates  a  cassette,  voice  recording.  During  the  first  lesson,  previously  recorded  interaction, 
carefulK  sc*aled  from  simple  to  more  complex  interaction  patterns,  is  used  in  the  playback 
mode  for  practicing  inteTat;tion  analysis  procedures.  -  " 


SI  bje(;t  arka(S) 

The  subjCLt  studied  is  verbal  communiJation  from  the  : 
teachers  viewpt)int^  Procedures  for  coding  interactK>n  t>n  a 
timeline  displa\  are  taught,  attention  is  given  to  praising, 
LritiLi/ing,  dircLting;  accepting,  and  using  Mudent  idcus  and 
feelings,  anJ  cxplaniin^;  the  reasons  for  actions  that  the 
teacher  initia'tes   I  he  last  lesson  provides  a  simple  model  of 
perstMKil  mcjuirv  Which  a  teacher  can  adapt  to  those 
cIassr(H>m  problems  considered  most  important, 

INTKNDKD  rSERS  AND  HKNKFICIARIKS 

I  he  prima rv^user  is  the  classroom  teacher  with 
'supp1enicntar>  materials' tor  teacher  supervisors  and 
building  principals   [he  bt-nctlciaries  are  not  onlv  teachcfs, 
but  alst)  the  students  of  thesv  teachers 

(lOAUS)  ()R-PrRI>()SK(,S) 

The  objectives  t)t*  the*minicourse  include,  (a)  Increasing^^ 
the  firi>pt>rtion  nf  responsive  statements  used  bv  a  tcaLher, 
(b)  increasing  the  proportion  of  student  statements  in 
which  ideas  and  opinions  are  initiated,  and  (c)  increasing 
the  proportijn  of  time  devoted  to  teacher/student  ' 
interaction.  lo  accomplt\h  these  goals,  teachers  learn  to 
classifv  statements,  ti»  code  Llassifiell  statements  onti»  a 
jmiidine  displav  whiuh  uan  be  ijuicklv  interpreted,  and  to 
compare  the  dispLjvs  nf  whaf  happened  with  a  displa>  ol 
what  wa.s  inteniled 

PVTTKRNS  OF  I SK 

One  t)r  more  teat  hers  *.an  take  the  eourse  It  is 
rccommciulcd  that  tbev  ADrLnn  ea\.b  oi  the  tlve  lisM^ns  in 
the  sequence  presented    Ihev  can  proceed  at  their  {>wn 


/ 


pace,  byt  the  mutual  stimulation  of  a  group  of  ;eachers 
working  in  a*  coordinated  fashion  WMth  the  help  of  a 
supervisor  is  known  to  be  more  effective  than  working 
^ilone  All  niicroteaehing  occurs  during  regular  school 
hours;  individual  wOrk  can  be  schedufed 'whenever  it  is 
convenient. V 


ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  are  specifically  in.stfucted  to  compare  early 
microteaches  with  those  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
'course  Standards  of  performance  for  each  lesson  can  be 
inferred  from  clearl5  statQ^I  goals  and  objectives,  hut  .such 
ev:iluatit>n  is  the  responsihilitv  of  the  learner, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS     -  ^ 

The  course  can  be  completed  in*()  weeks  providing, a 
teacher  spends  from  3  to  6  hours  per  week.  Two  weeks 
are  recommended  for  the  first  lesson  when  praetiee  with 
the  playback  cassette  occurs, 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  special  orientation  Kit  eonsists  of  throw  aw  av  handouts 
,  and  c>nc  15  minute  cassette  voiee  reeording   The  kit  is 
designeil  for  use  in  a  facultv  meeting  and  is  intended  io 
help  the  teacher  decide  whether  to  take  the  course 

The  »reaeher\  handbook,  the  coordinator's  manual,  the 
orientation  recording,  and  ft  prerecorded  cassette  of  23 
classroom  episodes  are  all  reusable.  The  teacher's 
wt>rkbook,  the  orientation  handouts,  and  a  l^ad  of  timeline 
forms  are  eonsumable  and  should  be  reordered*  ftir  eaeh 
cvele  of  training 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances- of  iiarnik'ssncss 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  product,  when 
used  as  directed,  will  induce  harm.  The  intent  is  to  train 
teachers  to  use  more  open  and  unrestricted  communication 
^  patternsVith  students  The  field  tests  produced  no  known 
harmful  results. 

Assurances  of  SiKial  Fairness 

This  product  has  heen  tleld  tested  in  situations  in  which 
•persons' of  different  races  and  backgrounds  participated.  No 
unfair  consequences  were  known  to  have  occurred. 

Assurances  of  Transportabiiitv  J 

I  he  materials  have  heen  used  in  situations  in  Which  no 
empknec  of  the  developer  was  present.  The  product  can 


be  adapted  to  the  normal  procedures  for  inservice  and 
preservicc  education  of  teachers. 

(  * 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

A  main  field  test  report  suggests  that  most  of  the 
teachers  who  took  the  course  in  the  mam  field  test 
modified  their  patterns  of  classroom  interaction  so  that 
more  responsive  statements  occur  and  more  student 
initiation  statements  occur.  The  primary  field  test  involved 
l^>  elementary  and  I  I  secondary  teachers  (see:  Lai.  M.  K.  ' 
Mam  Field  Test  Report -^JnteracUon  AnalxMS.  A73-I2,  1973, 
page  81;  available  from  the  Far  West  Laboratory,  1855 
Folsom  St..  San  Francisco,  C.llif.  94103.) 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rvt|uirt"a  hems  ^ 

Inunittion  Anal\us  lundbook 
^InteriUiion  4nat\M\  workbook 

Interuiiion  4tuil\Ms  coordwator's  maiural 
C\jssenc  o(  23  LlTissrooni  episodes  ^ 
( prl-reeorded  r 

P.uJ  of  limchncs 

OneniaUon  krt 

(a)  Handouts  for  faciilu  mecUng 

(b)  Cassette  reeordmg 


Qu,imii\  Needed 
f 

*l  per  teacher 
J  per  teacher 

I  per  coordinator 

'I  per  teacher  preferred, 
can  be  sha  reef  b\  2  • 
teachers 

I. per  teacher  \ 


I  per  member  at  nieetuig 
I  per  meeting 


Cost  per  hem  in 
Dollars 

>  4.00 

3,00 

2  00- 

6,90 


85 


5  00  per  100 
5.()0 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Reusable 

Consumed  b\  each- 
teacher 

Reiisable 


Consmned  bv  each 
teneher 


>Source  if  Uiffcront 
from  Oistnhutor 


i  Consumable 
Reusadle 


Note  When  reusable  materials  are  used  for  3  cycles  of  training,  the  averagVcost'of  materials  is  $6.75  per  teacher. 
r  Special  equipment  Fach  teacher  requires  the  use  of  an  ordinarv  c.isseite  voice  recorder  to  be  used  both  foi'  plavbaek 
live  recording  ol  a  microteach  Cost  varies  "    -  '  ' 


k  and  for  makmg  a 


DEVELOPER/AUJHOR:         ^  | 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  . 
'  Development  ^ 
1855  Folsom  St  \  \ 

^  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103 

Ned  A.  Flanders,  Project  Director 
Bdwcnna  Werner,  Staff  Director  ' 
Rachel  Ann  Elder,  Staff  Member  ,  .  ' 
Jacomina  Newman,  Staff  Member 
Morris  K.  *Lai».  Evaluation  Specialist 

AVAILABILITY  '     ^  . 

The  product  was  published  ^November  1974  and  is 
distributed  by:  .  ^ 

Paul  S.  Ami^on  &  Associates,  Inc.  - 
4329  Nicollet  Av^.  South  .  /      ^  • 

Minneapolu(»  Minn.  55409  *  ' 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  FACULTY 
TEAMING    A  WORKSHOP 


Series  of  activities  to  encourage  development 
oj  teams  of  members  J n mi  difjerent  facets 
of  (he  teacher  e-diieation  faculty 


0 


The  Jnterdisciplinary  Faculty  Teaming  Workshop  is  a  serieis  of  activities  designed  to 
•facilitate  ^he  establishment  and  growth  of  teams  composed  of  members  of  various  sectors  of 
the  teacher  education  faculty.  The  workshop  addresses  ^skills  in  planning,  communicating,  and 
organizing  programs  to  facilitate  consideration  of  students'  neeHs  as  well  as  needs  of  the 
faculty  team  itself.  This  emphasis  on  students'  needs  includes  attention  to  their  personal 
needs  and  feelings  as  well  as  theii'  cognitive  growth.  ; 

Interdisciplinary  faculty  teams  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  teacher\ 
education  programs  around  the  country.  The  teams  aim  to  work  together  to  provide  a  more 
integrated  and  concentcated  program  for  prese'rvice  teachers.  However^  functioning  as  a 
member  of  a  faculty  team  requires  skills  that  faculty  members  cannot  be  assumed'^to  possess. 
The  experiences  in  the  program  develop  these  skills  by 'allowing  teams  to  work  together  in  a 
directed,  task-oriented  situation  ^with  some  of  their  own  problems  and  concerns.  Skills  such 
as  planning  and  problem  solving,  decisionmaking;  effective  communication,  and  evaluation  of 
group  effort  are  included/ 

There  arc  two  versions  of  this  worjcshop:  One  cbvers  3  xlays.and  the  other,  2  days'.  In 
addition  xo  the  series  of  experiences  included  in  these  two  versions,  a  handbook  of 
supplemental  experiences  and  information  is  available  to  facilitate  continual  growth  in  the 
skills  of  faculty  teaming, 

I 


SUBJECT  ARKAUS) 

'I  his  \vorkshop  in\t>I\cs  training  educators  in  the  skills 
necessary  t<)  participate  succcssfull)  on  a  facultv  team.  The 
skills  include  comniunicating,  planning,  problem  solving, 
decisionmaking,  cstablisliing  meeting  procedures,  anil 
identifying  resources  * 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  originally  developed  for  use  with  teacher 
education  faculty,  this  workshop  1ki,s  been  used  equally  well 
with  classroom  teachers 

COAUS)  OR  PURP()SE(S)    '  , 

I  he  participant  corfipleting  the  workshop  will  possess 
both  individual  skills  that  enhance  lersoijal  contribution  to 
a  team  and  skills  that  facili^tatc  the  process  of  teaming. 
Individual  skills  include  cunimunic*  tion  skills  such  as 
paraphrasing  and  giving  and  rccciv  ng  feedback  and  team 
support  skills  such  as  initiating,  summarizing,  and 
gatekeeping.  Team  process  skills  include  decisionmaking, 
program  planning,  evaluation,  and  problem  solving. 

PATTERNS  OF  USIv 

The  3  da)  workshop  is  a  series  of.  10  units  in  which  , 
intact  teams  participated    I  he  2  day  wi>rksho[)  involves 
nine  units  of  these  same  units  that  have  been  shortened.  In 
each  case,  the  units  arc  sequential  and  cumulative  and 
require  a  trainer  Uit  direction  A  handbook  of  supplemental 
units  IS  also  available  for  use  at  an>  time  subsequent  to  the 
workshop 
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ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  prevvc^rkshop  inventory  is  provided  to  give  the 
workshop  leader  an  indication  of  participant  expectations 
and  major  questions  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
workshop.  Additional  inventories  at  the  end  of -each  day 
prov.kfe  continual  feedback  to  the  leader  as  to  the  climate 
relevancy,  and  clarity  *5f  the  workshop. 

TIME  REQUIREMENT^  , 

In  its  long  version,  this  workshop  requires  3  days, 
approximately  6  to  7  hours  per  day.  The  shorter  version 
requires  2  days  of  the  ^ame  length. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  V 

The  primary  requirement  for  this  workshop  is  freeing 
Individuals  to  participate  for  the  full  extent  of  the 
workshop  session.  No  special  equipment  is  necessary.  Two 
commercially  available  !6mm  films  and  various  handouts 
are  used  during  the  workshop. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

The  workshop  was  pilot  teste^d  by  the  developers  with 
{ean/s  in  three  different  university  settings.  Formative 
evaluation  data  were  used  to  revise  the  workshop  content, 
timing,  and  packaging  in  spring  1974.  Since  that  time, 
\arious  components  of  the  »workshop  have  been  used 
Without, the  developers  present,  in  botfi  schools  and 
colleges^  with  positive  results.  It  is  most  effective  when 
used  with  working 'teams,  rather  than  collections  of 
individuals  ^ 
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Success  of  the  workshop  is  highly  depencient  upon  the 
workshop  leader  Qualities  such  as  exp;jrience  in  working 
with  groups  and  unnersit\  faculty  members,  flexihility  in  ' 
timing  and  depth  of  content,  and  sensiti\it\  to  the  needs  of 
participants  are  required.  The  leader\s  manual  and  the 
handbook  describe  in  detail  the  recpiiremeiits  of  the 
workshop,  plus  possible  cdternative  routes  and  foHowup 


activities.  The  leader  must  be  able  and  vvlJling  to  temper 
the  requirements  of  the  workshop  with* knowledge  of  ? 
participant  concerns  in  implementing  the  workshop.  \ 

Workshop  materials  have  been  serutini/eil  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  \tereotyping,  or 
inappropriateness  of  content. 

to 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Kcquiretl  Items 


Interdisdplinary  lutvuiix  manual 
incliides  msiruooons  tor  trainer,  material 
lists,  and  masters  for  participant  handouts 

Participant  handouts-^mastcrs  in  manual 

,y  llandhaok  for  InterdisupUnary  f'tuuliy 
leumtn^ 


Oiianiliv  Nccdca 


I  set  per  participant 
t  (optional) 


Cost  per  Ilcin  in 
Dollars 


Printm^  cost 


Replacomeiu  Rale 
ami  Cost 


Reusable 

Consumable 
Reusable 


Source  if  Different 
from  Oisinhutor 


Workshop  leader 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:   ^ 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
\  Education 
•   University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Education  Annex  3  J 14  'A 
Austin,  Tex.  78712  t 


\ 


Oene  E.  Hall,  Coordinator «      ,  , 
ttoben  E.  Pennington,  Project  Assjociate^ 
Julienne  K.  Pendletpn,  Project  Associate 


ilVAlLAMLITY 

/>  , 

V  The  inttr^iscipUmuy  Fmculiy  Teaming  Workshop  is 
jebnMliy  available  from:  ^ 

\Rt»earch  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
.ll  fidjication  .  . 

Univertity  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Bdycation  Annex  3. 11 4 
Austin,  Tex.  78712    *  . 
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MIMICOURSE  1  EFFECTIVE 
QUESTIONING-ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


A  microu\ic/u\i^  prtigrani  to  tram  teachers  to 
a^ik'tnorc  cffcjL'tnv  questions  in  class 
«    '  Jisiussions  ' 


liffecnve  Questionmi^  is  one  of  a  series  of  minicoursci}'  developed  by  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  The  minicourses?  are  based  on  the 
Stanford  microteaching  program,  teachers  watch'  Tilnus  demonstrating  specific  teaching  skills, 
practice  using  a  skill  by  microteaching  (teaching  a  short  lesson  to  a  small  number  of 
students),  and  video  tape  their  performance  so  they  can  evaluate  themselves  afterwards.  By 
j  repeating,  this  sequence  for  a  ntimber  of  5}kiHs,  teachers  can  help  them<felves  miprove  thei/ 
;  teaching  abilitv.  The  immediate  feedback  via  video  tape  provides  strong  reinforcement  for 
'  skills  the  te)[ichers  wish  to  cultivate.  ^ 

The  minicoiirse  is  aimed  at  developing  the  ability  to  ask  questions  in  class  discussions. 
The  teacher  learns  wa>s  to  reduce  the  amount  of  teacher  talk  in  class,  to  ejncourage  mdcpih 
student  responses  to  questions,  and  to  avoid  certain  teacher  behaviors  that  can  ^interfere  with 
^  class  discussion.  To  work  on  a  specific  skill?  the  participani  follows  this  instructional 
sequence  Read  an  appropriate  section  from  the  teacher's  hano^ook,  Ciew  an  instructional 
film,  plan  a  microlesson  (5-15  minutes),  m^croteach  the  lesson  (while  victeo  taping  it),  view 
the  video  tape  to  evaluate  use  of  the  skill,  replan  the  lesson',  reteach  and  retape  it.  and 
reevaluate  the  performance.  The  teacher  uses  U^e  minico(irse\s  self-evaluation  forms  to  judge 
skill  performance  at  each  stage.  Direct  su[kTvisiori  !s  rteithcr  required  nor  suggested,  so  the 
teacher  is  free  from  the  anxietv  frequently  associated  with  "programs  using  video  tapes  of  the 
teacher's  performance  '  ^  ^. 


SI  BJKC  T  ARKA(S) 

Inservice  or  prcservice  teacher  training  in  ihe  use  of 
questioning  in  clas*^  discussions 

I  here  are  eight  lcss(uis*  u  hich  develop  teacher  skill  in 
calling  on  nonvolunteers.  using  higher  cognitive  rather  than 
fact  questions,  using  redirectum.  asking  questions  that  call 
li»r  lijnger  pupil  responscN.  prompting,  and  cuoidmg  the 
rc(>e*tition  of  pupil  «tns^cr^  i)r  repeatmg  i^f  qucstu>as  , 

INTKNDKD  I  SKRS  AM)  BKNEFICIARIKS 

Ihe  mlended  users  t^f  this  minicoursc  are  teachers  of 
upper  olementarv  grades  in  /ll  subject  areas  where  class 
discussu»n  IS  used  as  an  nt)/ruLth>n«d  technuiuc 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PrRFO,SK(S) 

I  his  (.oursc  IS  designed  {o  tram  teachers  to  use 
techniques  which  will  incicase  pupils"  partictpatiDU  in  class 

dlsCUSsUMls 

PATTKRNS  OF  I  SI-  «  • 

The  minicoursc  is  an^autoinstruetional  package 
\hnuoitrsc  I  consists  of  I J  reels  of  lilni  of  mstructumal 
and  model  lessons   Ihe  teacher's  handbook  contains 
instructional  nialC^rial  and  sclt-evaluatjon  ft^rms  Skills  and  « 
c<uKepts  arc  sequenced  aeciudim;  lo  increasing  dilticultv 

ASSKSSN!FNT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  volunteer  io  take  Mimafurw  I  Teachers 
evaluate  their  own  pertornuuiee,  there  are  no  prtnisions  tor 
cvaluatKui  bv  (»thcrs  Selt-evalu«Uion  h^rms  are  prtnidei^ 


ERIC 


lo  o  J 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  hours  if  class  tinre  per  week  tor  5  weeks,  plus  an 
equal  amount  of  preparation  time  after  school,  is  require^l. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  aTnuige  for  facilities  to  show 'the 
16mm  instructional/niodcl  films  to  participating  teachjers,  A 
room  with  the  video  taping  ec|iiipment  and  seating  for  the 
teacher. and  five  stutfents  should  be  set  up  and  made 
available  for  microteaching. 

A  staff  member  or  the  coord uui tor  should  be  made 
available  to  relieve -a  teacher  who  is  scheduled  to  ' 
microteach  during  cmss  time. 

Summary  Cost  Information  * 

hutial^ost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the 
instructional  films.  The  coordinator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Each  teacher  taking  the  course^will  require  a 
handbooks  as  conJiUmable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  therein  initially,  the  school  or  district  should 
provide  a  2()-minute  blank  videt^  tape  to  be  used  bv  each 
teacher  for  micVoteachmg  and  evaluation   1  hese  tapes  can 
be  reused  bv  teachers  taking  the  course  iater 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  .and  Implementation 
A  coordinator  rec^ruits  teachers  to  take  the  c<uirse. 
'  introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 

the  course  schedule,  and  maintains  the  vide(»  tape 
■^equipment.  Anv  staff  member  etu'ild  fill  this  role,  but  it  is 
usually  filled  bv  a  principal  or  district  supervist)i 


TEACHER 


ParticipaiAs  in  the  three /loM  tests  during  tttc 
development  cvcle  noted  nb  harmful  ctToctsX)t^ 96 
teaeheif^  who  took  Minuoursc  I  ui  \  lonJa,  7{j  percent  felt 
the  course  vvas  njore  etTc<.tive  than  other  niser^ce  tr*iining 
The?  course  vvas  tested  in  dd'tvr^cMit  socioeconomic  settings 
and  vvas  fijund  to  be  eYfectivc  in  all  settings, 
.  The  jninicourse  vvas  field  tested  3  limes  during  its 
development  — a  prehniinar>  field  test  wiiU  6- teachers  in  2 
schools,  a  niain  field  test  uith  4K  teayher^  dravMi  fioni  12 
elementar)  N<.hooU  m  6  districts,  *uid  an  opertitioiuil  test 
*>K  teachers  l.ahorator>  development  staff  nie;nher> 
\verc  hea\il>  invi»Ued  in  the  preliminarv  and  niaiq  held 
tests  and  tlK\  course  vvas  revised,  htised  on  "the  finpings 
tri»m  these  tests   The  operational  field  test  was  carried  out 
\MUu>ut  de\cHopnient  staff .assisttince    The  course  wa^ 
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ctuirdinated  b>  regular  school  personnel,  assuring  the 
course's  trailsportability  and^;^ilicabili/y. 

The  effects  of  the  niinicourse  on  feacher  behavior  may 
bhi  seen  througlHsonie  of  the  results  oC  its  niauisfield  test. 
Before  taki'ng  jihe  course,  participating  teachers  talkx^d  in 
class  discussions  about  52  percent  of  the  time,  after  the 
course,  the>  talked  only  28  percent  of  the  time  because 
the>  had  learned  lo  encourage  more  student  participation, 
Bcfore^the  course,  onl>  37  percent  of  the  teachers' 
questions  aske(,i  the  students  to  make  higher  cognitive  . 
responses  (such  as  fornuilating  hvpotheses  instead  of  just 
Cecalting  tacts after  the  course,  ,^2  percent  called  fo^such 
responses  from  students  As  a  result/student  responses  to 
teacher  questions  actually  doubled  from  an  average  of  5  f 
words  to  an  average  of  12  words  after  the  course. 


kcqinroa  Items 


InstriKtional'niodel  lilms 
Teaeher^N  handbook 
Coo nlina tor's  handbook 
20  minute  \uie«>  tapes 


MATERIALS  ANI)  KQUIPMENT 


Ouanm\  Needed 


I  set 

I  per  leaelier 
I 

1  per  teacher 


Cost  per  Item  in 
Dolliir^i 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cos  I 


l.6()().0()* 
2  00 

22  00 


Reusable 
Not  reusable 
Reus'able 
Annuallv*  * 


*InstrucH<»nal  t'llius  iiia\  he'pureliased  or  reiited  for  h  weeks  for  S2I0  00 
about 


Source  if  DifTcrent 
from  Distributor 


3M,  Sony.  *\nipex/ 
Memo  rex,  KarcA> 


ii>u livu^Muu  iiiius  iu«t>  ne'iunenaseo  or  reiuco  lor  (>  weeks  Uir  i>Ji(M)() 

■  A  \Meo  tape  can  he  recorded,  erased,  and  rerecorded  about  400  times  'I'nles^  a  t^ea^her  wishes  to  Keep  the  tape,  it  can  be^eused  ' 
;  s  limes,  each  t^ache^  taking. the  course  needs  a  tape- he/she  c^'innoi  share  <^  ^ 


DEVELOPER/AUTHpR:  ,  , 

Far- West  Laboratory  for  Educationar Research  and 
'   'Development  '   »  » 

\  !853»Fol5om  St 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94J03 

W^ter  A,  Bcfrg,  Author  y  (  '       •  * 

Mirjorie  L.  Kellcy»  AutKor''  • 
Philip  Langer/ Author  •  '     -  > 

AVAILABILITY  ' 

Minttourse  I:  Effective  Questioning-^Eltmentary  Levtl  ' 
was  published  m  1970  by  ^acmillan  Educational  Serv  ces, 
inc,  BcvcrlyXHIlls,  California.  The  )^roduct  carries  a  1970 
copyright  by  Far  Wes<  Laboratory,  for  Educational 
Research  an^  Develoflment.  Copyright  is  claimed  untij 
February  J  975.  f 

Requests  for  preview  materials  and  information  reg:|irding 
purchase  or  rental  shbuld^^e  ^addressed  to: 

The  'Macmillan  Co. 
,  Fi'ont  and  Bwwn  Sts. 

Riversyc.  NJ.  08075  I 


\ 
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MINICOURSf  8  OKCAIML:iNG 
INDtPtNDtMT  LtAHNING  PRI.MAHY 
LEVEL 


.  1  sdi  iminiK'tiomlinkroicachln^ prnifnim  to 
*  '        '  '      r      '  z/z  grades  K-S  " 

'  "  ■  '  y  •   ■  ■  ■ 

Mimanirsc  vV  Or)nwizi(H*  Independent  LeanHn^-^Primary  Level  is'^onc  of  n  scries  of  .  ' 
,    niinicourscs  cIcvcK.pcd  b)  Far  West  l.aboraton  for  Hducational  Research  and  Development. 
Based  onMhe  inicroleuching  program  for  prl\service  eduauions^leveloped  1u  Stanford'  ' 
UniversrtN,  tl\o  minicourses  are  short,  self-instructional  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in 
'specific  classroom  skills  'Teachers  are  provided  with  a  comprehensive  han(H)ook  (Uitliiiing  the 
•  course,  The\  view  fdms  ilemonstratiifg •specific  teaching  skiHs,  practice  fiitsski|ls  hy 
micfoteaching  (teaching  a  short  Ibsson  to  a  small  nu;nher\)f  students),  and  later  v'idco  tape 
their  performance  for  self-e\ahiatic)n.  This  sequence  is  repeated  for  a  number  of  skills. 

MuiHoUne  H  Or^ihuzinj^  Independent  Learn inti-^ Primary  Level  was  designed  to  stf)la*  the 

f pressing  proWcm^  of. meeting  individual'  learning  needs  at  the  kindergarten  and  prinj^v;  ^ 
classroom  levels.*  The  purpose  of  this  niinicoursc  'is  to  help  the  teacher  create  an  inllf^*ndent 
learning  environment  in  the  classroom.  The  propcTsed  classroom  environment  sliould 
encourage  each^  pupil  Ho  work  independentiv  for  portions  of  the.  schoolda} .  T{io  teacher  then 
has  time  to  work  with  other  pupils  on  either  au  individual  or  smaii^group  basis. '.while  the  ' 
rest  of  the  class  is  produciively  engaged^  To  create  this  t\pc  of  learning  athiospiiere,  which 
\differs  from  the  conventional  classroom  enviroJimcnt,  three  important  conditions  nwist  be 
met;  Mrst,  the  pupils*  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  whatsit  Jiieaits  to  work 
|ndependentlv.  SecoiivK  thev^must  be  ^ible  to  solve  problems  j;V hie h  develop  duringjhe  periDd 
't)f  independent  studv  Third,  thev  must  accept  and  be  able  to  wait -for  the  teacher's  * 
Cdmments  and  evaluniion  after  their  tasks^are  completcnl  -  " 


SI  IMK(T  ARKA(S) 

'\finuour\e  S  focuses  on  hov.  to  organi/e  mdepijjident 
IctW^ning  at  the  prima rv  level,  it  is  applicable  .to  gi^eral 
inservlce  or  preservice  teacher  education,  grades  K-3. 

INTENDED  I  SKRS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  he  intended  users  are  ^icneral  inservicc  or  preservice 
teachers.  gVades  K  ^  .  * 

(;()AL(S)  OR  IH  RP()SE(S) 

Mmuourse  S  teaches  a  set  of  organizational  procedures 
thai  makes  it  p(*ssible  for  teachers  to  uninterruptedly 
in\truct  a  small  group  of  children  for  I.S"3()  minutes  while 
•the  remaining  childrtjp  work  independentlv.  In  addition, 
teachers  learn  to  leawi  pupils /to  solve  problems 
independentlv  and  to  wait  foi*  delaved* teacher  response 

PATTERNS  OF  I SE  ' 

The  teat  her 'fullous  this  in\lruttional  sequence  FUad  iUi 
appruprititc  settum  from  the  tCiKher's  handhtnik.  v icw  an 
instructional  film  and  a  model  lesson  film,  plan  a  10  15 
minute  microtvaeh  lesson  to  be  taught  to  four  or  five 
students,  nncrotcach  the  lesson  (vvhile  video  tiiping  iti.  view 
the  video  tape  to  e^aluate  performance.^  replan  the  less(m. 
rf^teach  and  retapc  it,  and  reevaluate  performance.  Self 
evaluation  forms  arc  provided 


Rir 


The  course  coijsists  of  teacher  s  and  coordinator  s 
handbooks  and  five  films,  and  units  are  seciuenced 
according  to  increasing  coniplc\it\  of  skjlls  and  concepts 
involved.  ' 

f 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Mumourse  H  is  an  autoinstructional  package.  Direct 
supervision  is  neither  required  nor  suggested.  TcMchers  ^ 
evaluate  their  own  performance  v^itli  .self-evlauation  forms 
which  are  provided. 


TIME  REOUIREMENTS 

'Sixteen  days.  1  hour  per  dav. 
are  provided.    ,  ^ 


optional  follovvup  lessons 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  show  the-^ 
instructional/model  films  to  participating. teachers.  A  room 
uith  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating* for  the  teacher 
and  four  to  fivu  students  should  ITt  set  u[x  and  made 
available  for  microteaehing. 

I  he  coordinator  schedules  \^hen  participating  teachers 
are  to  use  the  microteaehing  room  and  should  arrange  for 
someone  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  regular  classroom 
duties  during  microteaehing 
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Summary  Cost  Ipformation 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  incUulcs  the  purchase  of  the 
instructional  films.  The  coordinator  s  handboo"k  ma\  be, 
reused.  Fiach  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a  ' 
handbook,  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  (hereuK  InitialK*  tlte  school      district  should 
provide  a  3()-minute  blank  video  tape  to  be  used  by  each 
teacher*f^r'inicroteaching  and  evaluation.  These  tapes  can 
be  reused  b\  teachers  taking  the  course  later. 

Personnel  KiMiuir^ed  for  Product JIAdoption  and  Impkmentation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  course  schetliilc,  and  maiatams  the  \ideo  tape 
eipiipijlent  Ain  staff  member  could  fill  this  rok\  but  it  is 
usualK  fillcij  b\  a^  principal  or  ihstrict  supervisor. 

ASSURANC  KS.AND  CLAIMS      '  . 

[\\choloj»>^iil  and  educationj/rf/cscarcli  in  concept 
formation,  problem  sohing.  aiul  dcLncd  fccdktck  and 
rcnlforccmcn^  wcrv:  useil  in  the  development  of  this 
mmicours^h  I^vkToucc  ffoni  ihe  inanuanJ  oper*itional  field 
tests  judicatesi^fuit  teaLhcr^  And  pupils  iiuide  si^mificant 
gains  in  the  behaviors  necessary  for  the  successful 
itiifdcmcntation  offi  indcpcnilcnt  Iciirningjn  the  primar> 
classroom  Ah  o/ llic  teachers  hi^ie  operational  field  tesjt 
felt  that  the  product'^had  iniprt)^cu  their  overall 
competence  to  teaeli  their  pupils,  7«S  percent'  rated  it 


higher  tlyin  other  iiiservice  education  ^experiences;  and  99 
percent  ratOd.it  higher  than  their  (prescrvice)  education 
courses.  ^  ^ 

r  Results  of  the  preliminary  field  test  with  six  teachers 
indioiited  that  the  concepts' aitd  tcMChing  prtitedures 
coutained  in  the  course  were  'incorporated  into  the  main 

field  test  version.       x  *  ^ 

/rhe  main  field  test  in  spring  1969  inclirdexTTerteacherr^v 
and  L44()- pupils.  Data  collected  in  this  test  indicated  that  i 
the  teachers  made  gains  in  the  skills  taught  in  the  cour.se: 
Discu.sJiing  the  concept  of  working  alone,  explaining  their 
own  role  while  pupils  are  working  alone,  describing  an 
assigned'  activity,  id^^ntifying  problems^  that-might  occur 
while  pupils  are  working  independentlV,  reoommehding 
possible  solutions  to  those  j)roblems.  alul  setting  .standards 
for  what  to  do  when  pupils  have  finished  >^'ith  independent 
iictivitfes,         *  "  r 

The  operational  field  test  iitcliided  61  teachers  and  1,830  • 
pupils  in  8  public\ichools,  Tho  majority  were  at  , 
kindOrgarteh  level.  A  later  operational  tt^st  was  conducted 
with  15  classrooms,  from  khidergarten  to  3d'grade  levels,  r 
The  tfata  received  asMi  result  of  the  operationat*  field  tests 
.sitpporrthe  conclusion  that  Miniamne  tS-  OrijanizitK^ 
Indcpmdent  Lcarnm^- Primary  Lc\cl  is  effective  as  a  self 
contained  unit. 

D)C\clopment  staff  participated  in  the  coordination  of 
prcliminarjd  and  main  field  tests,  but  operational  tests  are 
' carried  *out  eiitireh  b>  school  personnel,  thus  proving  the 
course  is  replicable  and  transpiuctable. 

\     .  ■ 
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f  Required  lie  ins 

Insiruclioiiiil/inodel  filmr. 
Teacher  s  handbook 
Coo(diiiaior  s  handbook 
30-111  in  video  tapes 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Qu.intil>  Needcil 
1  set 

I  per  teach jr 
I 

I  per  teat  her 


Co-.l  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


Replace  nieni'^Iiie 
ami  C\)si  I 


Source,  rf  OirfeieiU 
•  ftom  Disuibutor 


l.20(K()()* 

4.00 
4.00 
22,00 


Reusable 
Not  reusable 
Reusable 
Aiujually** 


Soiiv.  Ampex, 
Meinorcx,  Karex 


♦Hhiis  ina\  be  purchased.  the>  mav  also  be  rented  for  0  weeks  for  S200.  '  .    *  * 

A  video  tape  can  be  recorded,  erased,  and  rerecorded  abou.l  400  times  I'nLss  *i  teacher  wishc-s  to  koepAhe  tape,  ti  can  be  reused  abdut 
5  times,  each  teacher  ta)%g  the  course  needs  a  tape— he/she  cannot  share.  \ 

# 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:. 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational , Research  and    *  -  - 

Development 
1835  Folsom  St.  • 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103  « 

Beatrice  A.  Ward,  Author 
Majorie  A.  Kellcy,  Author  > 
Walter  F.  Stenning,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

*  • 

Minicourse  JJ;  Organizing  Indtptndtnt  Uaming^Primary 
Utvel  was  published  by  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,!  Inc..  New  *  *  ' 

York,  in  1971.  Copyright  is  claimed  by  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
until  November  15,  198*1.  ^ 

Requests  for  preview  matertalS|  and  information  regarding 
{purchase  or  rental  should  be  addrc^ed  to  the  distributor: 

Macmillan  PublisHing  Co..  Inc.  •  .  ' 

Front  and  Brown  Streets.        *  -  ' 

Riverside^  N.J.  08075^  *  '  ; 
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\/^///((»//nc  //i  PloMnii  in  the  Cloysroont  is  i\  course  to  help  loaclicrs  train  pupils  to 

use  role  pl*i>jng  for  inslruetlonal  purposes  in  the  ehbsrooni.  Role  plaving  is  an  instruetion.il 
tool  of  considerable  power  anil  .versatilit\.  It  can  contrihule  excitement  and  relevancy,  to 
subject  matter  b\  substituting  acti\e  in\ol\enjent  in  learning /or  passi\itv,  and  it  can  provide 
a  \ehicle  for  students  to  create  and  use  , their  own  expeTfences  as  input  for  learning.  To  be 
cffccti\e  as  an  uistructional  tool,  roli;  pla\ing  niust  be  enjpkned  with  the  same  attention  to' 
planning,  the  sanie  senSiti\ity  to  students,*aitd  the  same  care  and  skill  that  characterl/e  the 
effective  use  of  an\  tCiiching  tool.  Tjns  inipicourse  trains  teachers  in  the  specific  skills 
needed  to»use  role  pla\hig. .  7"^ 

The  mimcourse  model  is  an  ailaptaiion  of  thv*  microteacb  approach  developed  by  the 
Stanford  l'm\ersti>  ^nt'ern  prog^m.  Mmicourse  training  requires  the  teacher  to  read  *f  lesson 
tn  the  teacher's  handbook,  plan^i  lesson  using  a  specific  teaching  skill;  microteacb  using  this 
skdl  (while  vuk^i  tapiiJg  the  microteacb  session);  vi^iew'  the  video  tape  to  evaluate  use  of  ; 
the  skill,  and.  if  additional  practice  isirC'cded.  to  i^liuu  ;.onduct,  and  e\aluate  a  lesson  with 
the  whole  class  The  teacher  is,then^ead\  to  move  to  the  next  lesson.  .      «  " 


SI  IMWT  ARKA(S) 

1  h<s  niinkitursv,  fucuscs  on  role  pKning  m  the  cla.ssrooni. 

INTKNDKl)  rSKRS  AND  HKNKFICIARIKS  p 

I  he  intendcil  users  arc  inservice  and  preser\ii|e  te.ichers,. 
grades  4  12.  tn  histor).  literature',  <nui  soci*"il  sconces 

GOAI.USy  OR  PrRP()SK(S) 

Mttw^»urst      iiauung  will  enable  (he  leachci  (I) 
pLm  role  phiying  experiences^as  instructional  activiticss,  (2) 
to  de\elop  in  students  the  capacity  to  piirticipate 
successfulK  in  classroom  ilrama,  {})  to  iMiide  the  dramatic 
process   tile  techniques  of  role  pla\jm^and  (4)  to  help 
students  taJk  about  the  insights  lhc>nave  ileveloped 
through  role  playing 

P  VITKRNS  OF  I  SE  / 

I  he  course  lessons  arc  sequential,  the  teacher  and 
students  should' demopstrate  effective  use  of  .skill  in  a 
lesson  before  mo\mg  to  the  next  In  the  first/ section  of  the 
course,  leachcis  Iciirn  about  procedures  fi?r  initiating  role 
pKiving  In  the  balance  "f  the  cv)urse,  thc>  give  primar) 
coruern  to  the  instructumal»applKations  of  inventive 
^.lassroom  drama  ) 

AS.SES.SMKNT  PROVI.S'IONS  . 

leachers  viduntecrl  to  take    Mmmnirsc  lo .  It  is  a  sclf- 
instruction.  self  evaluation  training  procedure  Direct 
supervision  IS  neither^  required  nv>r  suggested  Self 
uvaluation  forms  are  provided 

TIMK  RKQriRKMENTS 
One  hour  per  dav  for  '^  weeks  is  required 


O  » 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDUREvS 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  .show  the 
■  16mm  instructional/model  films  to  participating  tciehers.  A  •  ' 
room  with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating  for  the 
teacher  and  five  students  .should  be  set  up  and  made 
available  for  microteaching.  -  ^ 

A  staff  member  or  the  coordinator  shO)uld  be  made 
available^  to  relieve  a  teacher  who  is  scheduled  to  ^ 
mieroteach  during  class  time. 

Summary  Co.st  Information  ^ 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  pf  the* 
instructional  films.  The  coormator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Each  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a  ' 
handbook,  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  therein.  Initially  the  school  or  district  should  ^ 
provide  a  .10-minute  blank  video-tape  to  be  used  by  each 
teacher  for  microteaching  and  evaluation.  Thesc'  tapes  can 
be  reused  by  teacher.s  taking  the  course  later. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implemehtatioii 

v\  coordinator  reci'Uits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  Jourse  and  methods  to  the  teacher.s;  sets' up^ 
the  course  sched'ule,  and  maintains  the  video-tape 
equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  Till"  this  role,  but  it  is 
usually  filled  by  a  principal  ox  district  supervisor 

ASSURAiNCES  AND  CLAIMS  . 

Moiuourw  10.  Roll'  Naytnti  ///  tlw  Cloysroont  is  not 
intcMided  to  be  used  as  a  psychotherapeutic  vehicle  It  is 
intended  to  .serve  substantive  instructional  purposes  onlv 
and  not  to  make  public  tlfe  .student\s  private  world.    '  - 

During  field  testing  of    Mintvdunc  UK  special  care  was  '  , 
taken  to  assure  that  teachers  who  were  asked  to  use  role 
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playing  were  given  training  in  its  application  in  order  to 
avoid  negati\e  experiences  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

Socioeconomic  sratus  is  not  a  factor  in  role  playing,  as 
evidenced  by  results  of  the  prefim'inary  field  test  where 
students  from  a  lov^^income.  inner-cit^  area  participated. 

Teachers  who  particrfyatedMn  the  main  field  test 
responded  fav^ably  to  their  training  in  role-playing 
techniques.  All  felt  it  had  value  as  an  instructional 


technique  afid  intended  to  use  role  pFayin'g  \n  thi  future.  A 
total  of  97  percent  would  recommerid  the  course  to 
colleagues.  ^ 

€ighfy-six  percent  of  the  behavbrs  evaluated  in  the  main 
field  test  exhibited  at  a  7(5-100  j^ercent  Jevel  of  success, 
with  35  percent  being  exhibited  at  the  90-100  percent 
level.  ^         ^        ^  ^ 


kcquircd  Items 


Ny  laslruclional/model  films 
Teacher^  handbook 
Coordmator's  handbook 
30'mm  video  tape  - 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouantitv  Needed 
I  set 

I  p^r  teacher 

I  '  . 

I  per  teacher 


Cost  per  flcm  in 
Dollars 


22.00 


Replac'emeni  Rate 
'  and<\)st 


Source  if  DilTereiu 
from  Distributor 


Reusable 
Not  reu^able 
Rctisable 
*Annuall\** 


Not  published 

Not  publisfied 

•  Not  published 
< 

3M,\Sony.  Anipex. 
Memorex.  Karex 


'  *Pricv*  unknown  at  this  tijnc  since  product  has  not  yet  been  published,  v. 
**A  video  tape  can  be  reeorded.  erased,  and  rerecorded  abotit  400  times*' Unless  a  teacher  wishes  tc5  keep  the  tape,  it  can  be  reused  about 
^  5  limes,  each  teacher  lakmg  the  course  needs  a  tape -^he/she  cannot  share,  '  .  ' 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

-Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 'and 

Deveiopineiit  ' 
1855  Fobom  St. 

San  Franciicb,  Calif.  94103  ^ 

WiUiam  J.  Tikunoff,  Author 
Bealtrice  A.  Ward,  Author 

AVAILAIILITY 

Coune*  development  is  complete.  The  developer  is 
currently  seeiung^a  publisher  for  the  product.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to:  ^ 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  EducaUonal  Research  and 
Development 

I85S  Foisom  St 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103^  > 
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^Independent  study  is  one  kind  of. instructional  technique  a  teacher  may^se  in  the 
classroom  It, may  be  used  effectively  in  almost  any  organizational  structurci-in  a  graded  or 
nongraded  school,  with  team  leaching  or  predominantly  self-contained  classrooms,  and  with 
any  kind  of  Mudent  grouping.  Minicourse  15  is  designed  to  help  teachers  increase  thj^ 
uidependent  learning  opportunities  of  studcnts,  no  matter  what  the  settifTg. 

The  minicourse  format  was  adapted  from^  the  standard  university  microteaching  model  in 
which  teacher  interns  are  video  taped,  giving  a  lesson  so^that  they  can  later  view  and 
evaluate  themselves.  The  minicourse  is  a  self-contained  package  that  can  be  used  m  any 
school  wherjc  a  video  tape  recording  system  is  available.  It  is  'sclf-instructiona!  using  written 
rtiateriais,  filmed  demonstrations.  lc*»sons,  microteaching,  and  self-evaluation  procedures. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  inservice  or  preservice  teacher 
education. 

INTENDED  USERS  ANiJ  BENEFICIARIES 

o  All  teachers  m  grades^  4  to  8  are  the  intended  users. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The,  major  goal  is  to  train  teachers  in  the  introduction,  ' 
implenientation,  and  u^t  of  independent  activities  for  pupils 
in  4th-  through  8th-grade  classes.. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  * 

Minicourse  15  is  organized  into  five  instructional 
sequences,*  each  treating  two  or  more  teacher  behaviors 
considered  critical  to  successfully  conducting  independent 
learding  activities.  In  the  first  sequence,  teachers  learn  to 
determine  how  students  understand  the  significance  of 
independent  learning  and  how  independent  they  are. 
Several  strategies  for  assessing  ^he  levels  of  independence 
of  students  are  presented.  The  second  sequence  introduces 
the  "learning  contract**  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  a  « 
student's  independent  learning  activities.  The  sequence  is 
'intended  to  develop  te^i^cher  skills  in  identifying  and  stating 
learning  objectives.  In  the  third  sequence,  the  teacher  is 
exp'ected  to  develop  skill  in  three  additional  phases  of 
preparing  ai^ndependent  learning  contract.  (1)  Outlining" 
learning  steps  to  be  completed,  (2)  identifying  resources  to 
be  used, 'and  (3)  establishing  deadlines  for  completing 
various  learning  steps  as  well  as  for  finishing  the  total 
contract.  The  fourth  instructional  .sequence  develops 
teacher  skill  in  providing  reinforcements  to, students, 
including  setting  checkpoints  at  which  stDdent  progress  will 
be  reviijwed.  The  fifth  sequence  presents  a  number  of 
teaching  skills  that  should  helpJhe  teacher  incorporate 
independent  learning  into  the  normal  routine  of  the 
classroom. 


,  The  course  consists  of  a  teacher's  handbook,  a  , 
coordinatorV  handbook,  and  seven  16mm  t:olor  films  of 
instructional  and'  model  lessons. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  volunteer  to  tlike  \iinicoi4rse  15.  Self-evaluation 
and  critiques  from*other  teachers — rather  than  from 
supervisors^ — are  standard  for  all  minicourses, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  requires  16  days  of  activity,  I  hour  per  day. 

4*  ^ 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 
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The  coordinator  should  arrange  fCr  facilities  to  show  the  , 
instructional/model  films  to  participating  teachers.  A  room, 
with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating  for.  the  teacher 
and  four  to  five  students,  should  be  set  up  and  made 
available  for  microteaching. 

The  coordinator  schedules  when  participating  teachers 
are  to  use  the  microteaching  room^and  arranges  for 
someone  to  relieve  the  teacl]ers  from  regular  classroom 
duties  during  microteaching. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

Initial  cost  to  the  user  includes  the  purchase  of  the 
'  instructional  films, "The  coordinator's  handbook  may  be 
reused.  Each  teacher  taking  the  course  will  require  a  ^ 
handbook,  as  consumable  evaluation  forms  and  checklists 
are  provided  therein.  Initially  the  school  or  district  should  ^ 
provide  a  20-minute  blank  video  tape  to  be  used  by  each 
"  teacher  fpr  microteaching  and  ^evaluation.  These  tapes  caiy 
be  reused  by  teachers  taking  the  course  later. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
introduces  the  course  a/id  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  course  sch<^dule,  and  maintains  the  video  tap5 

ft 
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equipment.  Any  staff  member  could  fill  this  roie»  but  it  is 
usually  performed  by  a  principal  or  district  supervisor. 

ASSURANCtS  AND  CLAIMS 

Minicourse  15  underwent  2  field  tests  with  a  total  of  75 
teachers  The  course  is  also  being  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
research  investigation  of  teacher  effectiveness  in 
independent  learning  instructional  programs.  Approximately 
80  teachers  are  engaged  m  this  research  effort  which  is 
being  conducted  in  a  large  utbah  school  district. 
The  main  field  test  of»the  course  investigated  teacher 

^  acquisition  of  skills  in  assessing  students*  levels  of 
independence  and  in  establishing  an  independent  learning 
contract  syj^tem.  v* 

In  assessing  students*  levcfc^bf  independence,  teachers 
made  major  gains  in  asking  students  to  identify  both 
general  and  specific  topics  to  be  studiqd,  obtaining 
informatj<Ni  regarding  students'  ability  to  set  (leadlines, 
seeking  iilfornnation  regarding  the  number  and  variety  of 
resource^^stuj^ents  can  ideotify,  and  outlining  learning  steps. 

.The  teachers  also  reduced  significantlyMhe  proportion  of 
■times  thc>  told  the  student  what  to  do"  as  contrasted  with 
asking  then?  for  ideas,  an  important  feature  of  an 
assessment  process.  ^ 


In  setting  up  independent  learning  contracts,  teachers 
made  significant  changes  in  their  performance  in  specifying 
learning  outcomes  that  require  more  than  recall  of  facts, 
specifying  hiw  learning  will  be  demonstrated,  specifying 
learning  steps,  organizing  learning  steps,  using  manipulative 
activities,  establishing  checkpoints,  setting  deadlines,  and 
describing  an  anticipated  activity.       »  . 

At  the  end  of  training,  the  minicourse  teachers  differed 
significantly  from  a  group  of  control  teachers  in  all  these 
areas  except  the  levels  of  learning  in  the  contract.  They 
also  differed  significantly  from  the  control  group  in  the 
specificity  with  whi^  they  stated  what,  the  student  was  to 
iearn.     ,  ^ 

The  preliminary  form  of  the  course  was  developed  after 
a  careful  search  of  the  literature  on  individualized 
instruction,  open  education,  and  contingency  management. 
After  testing  the  preliminary  form  of  the  course  with  5 
teachers,  revisions  were  made  and  the  main  field  test  was 
conducted  in  3  locations  with  approximately  20  teachers  in 
each  site.  Results  of  effectiveness  of  the  course  are  based 
upon  i\m  main  field  test.  Data  regarding 'the  teaching 
strategies  contained  in  thc^  course  are  currently' being 
'  obtained  as  part  of  the  research  study  mentioned  above 


-  

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ouaniitv  Needed    s   .            Cost  per  Item  m 

Dollars 

RcpLicemcni  Rale      '     Source  if  Differeiit 
and  Co^l                  from  Disiribulor 

Instructional/modol  film*;  ' 

I  set 

K200.00* 

Reusable  ^ 

Teacher's  handbook 

I  per  teacher 

4.00 

Not  reusable 

Coordinators  handbook  * 

* 

1 

'  4.00 

Reusable 

20-minuic  video  tapes 

1  per  teacher 

22.00 

Annually** 

*Filnv>  niaf  be  purchased,  or  rented  for  $175  for  6  weeks. 

**A  video  tape  can  he  recorded,  erased,  and  rerecorded  about  400  times.  Unless  a  teacher  wishes  to  keep  the  Um^M  can  be  reused  about 
>  times:  each  jteacher  taking  the  course  needs  a  tape— he/she  cannot  share 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Far  Wcft  L4iboratory  (or  Educational  ftcsearch  and 

Development 
1855  Folsom  St, 
San  Francifco,  Calif,  94103 

Beatrice  A.  Ward,  Author  ' 
AVAILABILITY  ' 

Minicourse  15  waf  published  by  MacMillan  Publishmg 
Company,  New  York.  1973.  Copyright  is  claimed  by  Far 
WeM  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  . 
Development  until  April  1983. 
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'.•I  micn)te(ichiiig  approach  h)  uitrodiicc  teachers  of 
grades  1-6  to  basics  of  reinforcement  theory 


Minicourse  23:  Classroom  Management  Through  Positive  Reinforcement  has  been  designed  . 
for  teachers  of  gra'cfcs-  1-6  who  have  not  had  any  training  in  positive  reinforcement  skills. 
The  ohjcclixes  of  the  course  are  to  train  the  teaeherjy^in  the  fundamentals  of  reinforcement 
theorv  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  positive  reinforcement  skills  in  the  classroom.  The 
course  would  also  be  useful  to  those  teachers  who  arc  familiar  with  reinforcement  theory  but 
would  like  an  opportunity  for, further  practice  in  the  classroom. 

This  course  will  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  practice  a  variety  of  reinforcement 
skills. 

The  course  uses  mic[otcaching  as  an  instructional  technique  for  teachers  taking  the 
course,  Microteaching  allows  a  teacher  to  practice  the  new  skills  in  small-group  situations. 
Analysis  of  video  tapes  or  audiotapes  of  these  microtcaph  sessions  gives  the  teacher  feedback 
c)n  how  uell  the  hew  skills  were  used. 


SIBJECT  AREA(S) 

Inservice  or  preservice  training  of  teachers,  grades  I  to 
6.  and  elementary  school  principals  is  the  subject  area. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  iiueaded  users  are  all  teachers  in  grades  I  -6.  The 
course  sivills  could  be  used  in  other  gnfdes  with  some 
modification  Elementary  school  principals  will  also  find  the 
course  useful. 

GOAUS)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

In  order  to  acquire  positive^  reinforcement  skills,  the 
teacHcr  learns:  ( 1 )  To  use  verbal  and  nonverbal  attention 
to  reinforcing  studc;its.  (2)  to  use  classroom  ^ictivitics  or 
privileges  to  reinforce  one  student,  and  (3)  to  make  the 
classroom  environment  more  reinforcing  to  students  and 
teachers. 

PATFERNS  OF  USE 

The  content  and  activities  of  each  lesson  are  to  be 
presented  sequentially.  The  course  instructs  teacher  trainees 
in  the  usc^of  positive  reinforcement  with  students  and  their 
classrooms. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

Teachers  volunteer  for  Minicourse  23  training.  The 
course  is  self-instructional  and  makes  use  of  self-evaluation. 
Direct  supervision  is  neither  suggested  nor  recommended. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately 
required. 


7  weeks,  4/t 


^to  6  hours  per  week  are 


IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  * 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  for  facilities  to  show  the 
instructional/model  video  tapes  to  participating  teachers  A 
room  equipped  with  the  video  taping  equipment  and  seating 
for  the  teacher  and  six  students  shi)uld  be  set  up  and  made 
available  for  microteaching  > 

The  coordinator  schedules  when  participating  teachers 


are  to  use  the  microteaching  room  and  arranges  for 
someone  tQ  relieve  the  teacher  from  regular  classroom 
duties  during  microteaching. 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Materials  for  the  course  are  currently  not  availaljle. 
Work  was  stopped  after  the  feasibility  test  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  complete  course  would  consist  of  a  teacher's  , 
handbook,  a  coordinator's  handbook,  a  principal's  module? 
and  instructional/model  films.  Each  teacher  would  need  a 
30-minutc  video  tape  to  use  for  microteaching. 

Summary  Cost  Information  ^ 

Reusable  components  of  this  course  arc  the 
instructional/model  films,  the  coordinator's  handbook,  and 
the  video  tapes  used  for  microteaching,  which  can  be  reused 
5  times.  The  teacher's  handbook  and  principal's  module 
would  be  consumable  because  they  Contain  self-evaluation 
forms. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  coordinator  recruits  teachers  lo  take  the  course, 
introduces  tiic  course  and  methods  to  the  teachers,  sets  up 
the  schedule,  and  maintains  the  video  tape  equipment.  Any 
staff  member  could  fill  this  role,  but  it  is  usually  niled  by  a 
principal  or  di.strict  supervisor. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Ninclcen  teachers  participated  in  a  feasibility  test  of  the 
course  materials.  A  feasibility  test  is  not  designed  to  collect 
data  on  acquisition  of  teachers'  skills,  but  to  get  teacher 
respon.sc  to  the  design  of  training  materials.  To  make  the 
course  more  successful,  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of 
this  test. 

The  course  materials  have  been  shelved  preparator\  to 
the  conduct  of  a  prelimuiarv*  ficUl  test.  This  test  will 
validate  the  content  and  structure  of  the  course.  Data  on 
effectiveness  of  the  course  will  m)t  be  gathered  until  a 
maiii  field  test  with  a  large  sample  of  teJlher  trainees  has 
been  conducted. 
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DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 


Far  West  Laborato^ry  for  Educational  Research  and^ 

Development 
18SS  Fobom  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  ^4103 

< 

John  Cockieli,  Author 

Lynn  Whitmore,  Author  ♦    ^  ^  ' 

AVAILABILITY 

The  course  is  not  currently  Available,  bfomiatibn 
regarding  status  can  be  obtained  from  the  developer: 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development 
1855  FolsomSt. 
Sail  Francisco,  Calif.  94 103 
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MODULES  AMU  TfU  IK  ROi  ^  IN 
PEHSONALI/tD  PROGRAMS  (MTRIfT)    A  WORKSHOP 


Two-day  workshop  to  hi trodifce  educators  to 
ctmpctcncy-based  teacher  education 


Modules  anil  Their  Role  in  Personalized  Prof^ranis  (MTRIPP)  is  a  2-day  workshop  for 
educators  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  competency-based,  personalized  and/or  modularized 
instruction.  The  workshoj^  has  time  flexibility  with  four  interehangeable  parts,  each 
accompanied  with  a  slide-tape  show,  participant  activities,  ;ind  discussion/feedback.  The  four 
parts  focus  on;  (I)  The  structure  of  instructional  modules,  (2)  their  use  in  teacher  education 
programs,  (3)  the  characteristics  and  development  of  a  oompetency-based  program,  and  (4) 
strategies  to  personalize  competency-based  and/or  modularized  programs. 

The  MTRll^P  workshop  was  developed  in  response  to  a  heed  voiced  by  teacher 
educators  to  become  familiar  with  the  theory  and  strategies  necessary  to  implement 
competency-based  instructional  programs.  The  workshop  models  the  CBE  approach: 
"  Participants  know  the  objectives  in  advance;  fhcy  frequently  select  the  means  for  attaining 
the  objectives;  and  a  variety  of  modes  of  learning  are  offered,  including  audiovisual  aids, 
readings,  and  interaction  with  the  workshop  leader.  The  workshop  is  trainer-directed; 
participants  becoijie  fully  involved  through  small-group  work,  simulations,  and  discussions. 

The  MTRIPP  workshop  can  be  approached  and  has  been  approached  with  different 
focuses  for  different  audiences,  since  the  sequence  and  level  of  the  materials  can  ^Vary.  It  has 
been  used  extensively  to  introduce  teacher  educators  to  competency-based  teacher  education, 
,   with  strategies  for  instruction  through  learning  modules  and  personalizing  programs.  It  has 
also  been  approached  as* an  introduction  fof^teacliers  of  school-age  children  to.  self- 
instructional  learning  packets.  Other  uses  include      orientation  for  higher  education  faculty 
to  ol\jeQtives-based  instruction  in  colleges  and  professional  schools.  The  materials  on 
,  concerns  of  teachers  have  been  used  with  both  school-  and  university-based  teacher 
educators.  '  ' 

The  MTRIPP  materials  include  four  slide-tape  presentations,  a  prototype  participant's 
notebook  with  master  copies  of  handout  niiUeri«ds,  a  folder  of  overhead  transparencies,  and  a 
detailed  manual  for  the  workshop  leader. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Development  of  personalized,  conipetency-hased 
instruction. 

Foiir  self  contained  components  cover  the  following 
topics.  (I)  The  structure  of  instructional  modules,  (2)  use 
of  modules  in  a  course  or  program,  (3)  developing  a 
competency-based  program,  and  (4)  personalizing  a 
competency-based  program. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  MTRIPP  workshop  was  designed  for  use  with 
teacher  edut^ators.  However,  it  has  also  been  used 
effectively  with  schoolteachers,  liberal  arts  college  faculty 
members,  and  health  sci^ice  faculty. 

GOAL(S)  Or  PURPOSE(S) 

I  he  participant  completing  this  workshop  will  be  able 
( 1 )  lo  apply  knowledge  of  the  structure  ami  use  of 
instructional  modules  to  modularizing  a  course  or  program 
for  student^,  (2)  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
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competency-based  instruction,  and  (3)  to  outline  strategies 
to  personalize  a  competency-based  program.  , 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Four  self-contained  components  can  be  sequenced  in  any 
order.  These  components  each  contain  a  slide-tape  show, 
participant  activities,  and  discCTssion/feedback. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

A  preu/orkshop  inventory  is  provided  to  give  the 
workshop  leader  an  indication  of  participant  .expectations 
and  major  questions  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
wor1<shop.  Two  additional  inventories,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  and  one  after  the  second  day,  provide 
continual  feedback  to  the  leader  as  to  the  climate,  * 
relevancy,  and  clarity  of  the  workshop. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  complete  workshop  requires  approximate!)  12  hours, 
most  effectively  accomplished  in  two  6-hour  periods 
(excluding  a  lunch  break).  Each  of  the  four  components, 
when  used  separately,  requires  from  2  to  4  hours. 


ERIC 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  workshop  requires  a  leader  who  is  familiar  with  and 
experienced  in  competency-based  instruction.  One  leader 
for  each  30  participants  is  suggested,  and  several  leaders 
can  conduct  the  \vorkshop  for  larger  groups  of  participants. 
Standard  audiovisual  equipment  and  a  large  meeting  room 
with  flexible  seating  and  work  space  are  required.*^ 

assurances;  and  claims 

The  MTRIPP  workshop  was  field  tested  by  the 
developers  with  more  than  400  educators  in  more  than  10 
university  and  school  settings.  Formative  evaluation  data 
were  used  to  revise  the  workshop  content,  timing,  and 
packaging  in  spring  1974.  The  workshop  has  since  been  led 
by  other  than  the  developers  with  equally  positive  results, 
as  indicated  by  postworkshop  inventorics/Several  of  the 
institutions  sponsoring  the  workshop  arc  currently  involved 


in  competency-based  programs,  relying  on  the  Vvorkshop  as 
orientation  for  faculty. 

Success  of  the  workshop  is  highly  dependent  upon  the 
workshop  leader.  Oualities  such  as  experience  with  modules 
and  competency-based  programs,  flexibility  in  timing  and 
depth  of  contem,  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
participants  are  required.  The  leader's  manual  describes  in 
defiiil  the  requirements  of  the  workshop,  plus  possible 
alternate  routes  and  supplementary  and  followup  activities. 
The  leader  must  be  able  and  willing  to  combine  ,the 
resources  and  information  provided  with  knowledge  of 
participant  concerns  in  implementing  the  workshop. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  elirifinate  social  bias  and 
inappropriateness  of  content  from  workshop  materials.* 
However,  due  to  circumstances  of  ihe  design,  one  slide- 
tape  presentation  uses  predominantly  female  pronouns 
when  referring  to  teachers.- 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMEIvJT 


Roquirvd  I  to  ins. 


Ouaiilil)  Nooilod 


MTRIPP  kit  u'lcluding  4  slide -tape  shoves,  1 
ieailcr  manual,  participant  haniiout 
masters,  DverhciUl  transparencies 

Particip«mt  handouts  (Masters  mcliuicd  in  I  set  per  partieipant 
kit)  , 


Sample  modules,  bookie  levant  to 
workshop  content,  module  catalogs 


Varial)Ie 


,CoM  per  Item  in 
Dollars 


,  135.00 

Printing  cost 
Variable 


^  Replace  mo  ni  Rate 
ami  Cost 


Reusable 

Consumable 
Reusable 


Source  if  DifTerent 
from  Distributor 


Workshop  leader 
Workshop  leader 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ' 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 

Education 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3,114 
Austin,  Tex-  78712 


Gene  E.  Hall,  Coordinator 

Julienne  K.  Pendleton,  Project  Associate 

Susan  F,  Loucki^  Project  Associate 

AVAILABILITY 

The  MTRIPP  workshop  is  currently  available  from: 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  ' 

Education 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3,114 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 
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SELECTING  COMPUTER  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 
RD  200  013 


Motcrhth  lo  provide  elementary  and  seeondory 
ieai  lur\  wiih  an  introdiu  tion  to  the  hasie': 
*>J  usimi  ethnputer  hmhvore  for  eomputcr-enlumeed 
in^itrtution 


There  are  five  units  in  Selecting  Computer  Instructional  Materials.  Four  of  these  units 
make  up  the  Background  Units;  the  fifth  is  How  To  Select. 
The  units  are: 

1.  Baek^roufUl  Unit:  liard\\*are  at  a  (/7rt;/a'— This  unit  consists  of  21  pages  of 
information  designed  to  introduce  the  user  to  "the  fundamental  aspects  of  cpmputer  hardware. 
The  unit  describes  the  three  basic  types  of  hardware,  input/output  units,  central  processing 
unit»  and  storage  devices;  and  provides  a  brief  introduction  to  software  and  its  uses.  \ 

2.  Baeki>rounJ  Unit.  Soft\\'arc  at  a  C//r/;/(V— This  is  a  47-page  uiiit  designed  to  introduce 
the  user  to  several  aspects  of  computer  software. 

3.  Background  Unit.  The  Roles,  oj  Computer  in  Instructum-- Thh  is  a  46-page  unit 
describing  the  role  of  the  computer  in  drill  and  practice,  tutorial,  data  analysis,  problem 

Solving,  and  simulation  and  games. 

4.  Background  Unit.  Computers  in  the  Cu rricidum-— Thifi  is  a  149«page  booklet  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  readings  in  computer  applications  written  by  experts  in  a  number  of 
curriculum  areas.  t 

5*  iloix  to  Sele(^t—T\m  is  a  5^)-pagc  description  on  what  toMook  fornn-gaod  ujrcjr-of'  

the  computer  and  how  to  evaluate  the  units. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 
The  subject  area  is  computer  technology 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  primary  intended  users  are  teachers  in  c3!lementar> 
and  secondar>  schools  with  a  secondar>  audience  of 
college  inservice  instructors. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purposes  of  ^hese  materials  arc  to  provide  teachers 
with  a  me«ins  for  evaluating  computer-enhanced  instruction 
and  to  make  tea9hers  more  knowledgeable  users  of 
computer«enhanced  instruction. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

^  This  material  is  primarily  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
upper  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  have 
some  access  to  computers.  Since  computer-enhanced 
instruction  materials  are  highly  subject  oriented,  this 
instruction  is  primarily  for  thosc\  teachers  who  are  deeply  ^ 
involved  m  one  or  two  subject  aj-eas.  However,  secondary 
audiences  for  these  materials  may  be  experts  in  computer- 
enhanced  instruction  apphcations  and  college  or  mservice  > 
mstrucU)rs  interested  m  te*ichmg  about  computer  enhanced 
instruction 

These  units  ma>  be  used  m  several  different  wavs  The 
original  intent  o(  the  developers  was  that  all  five  booklets 
were  to  form  the  hasis  for  a  4-day  workshop  on  selecting 
computer  enhanceif  units,  with  How  To  Select  lo  serve  as 
the  pnniarv  text  and  the  background  booklets  to  serve  as  a 
supplement  for  those  participants  ,who  rtiight  lack  some 


necessary  knowledge  about  computers  in  instruction.  It  was 
expected  that  these  workshops  would  include  participants 
with  varying  experiehce  with  computers.  The. background 
booklets  were  designed  to  bring  all  participants  to  a  , 
common  level  of  knowledge:  However.  altern;\te  formats 
have  been  proposed  and  employed.  In  one  case,  only  the 
background  booklets  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a  4-day 
workshop  far  teachers  who  knew  little  about  computers/ 
and  in  the  otber  case.  How  To  Select  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  4-day  workshop  for  teachers  with  computer 
experience.  Thus,  these  materials  can  be  used  in  a  number 
of  settings  where  persons  are  interested  in  instructional 
applications  of  the  computer. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 
There  are  comprehension  checks  at  the  end  of  each  unit. 

TIME-REQUIREMENTS 

These  materials  were  designed  to  be  used  in  worJ;shop 
settings  that  would  last  about  4  full  days. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 


It  IS  desirable  to  have  a  trained  computer  specialist  and 
a  time-sharing  computer  system  with  mNtruct}on«il  programs 
available  on  the  system  for  demonstration. 

The  instructor  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
materials,  as  well  as  the  instructional  programs  that  are 
available  on  the  computer  system. 

'  Provisions  for  getting  demonstration  progr<tms  running 
should  be  made  well  m  advance  of  the  workslu)p  so  that 
there  will  he  no  problems  during  the  workshop. 

V 


o 
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ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

No  known  harmful  effects  were  noted  bv  the  observers, 
during  field  ttst  situations,  nor  have  any  been  reported 
since  the  product  has  been  in  the  field. 

While  the  materials  have  not  been  specifically  analyzed 
for  raci,sni  or  sexism,  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  is 
present. 


The  materials  arc  designed  to  be  used  "with  a  computer 
and  computer  terminals,  but  they  are  also  being  used  » 
without  computer  access.  Therefore,  »they  can  be  used  and 
are  being  used  where  computer  systems  are^;ivailable,  as 
well  as  in  regular  classroom  situations. 


MATERIALS 

AND  EQUIPMENT 

'     Rc^i Hired  UcniN 

♦ 

Cost  per  Item  m 
Dollars 

Ro placement  Rale 
and  (\^Nt 

Source  if  [)i  fie  rent 
from  [>isirihtitor 

lidi  kf^roumi  unit  Hardware  at  a  M^lame 

1  per  participant 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

liai kiirtntnd  unit  Software  at  a  i*lame 

1  per  participant 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

Ihu  ki* round  unit   Ihc  roh  s  of  the 
ioniputer  in  inurmtton 

'  1  per  partieipanl 

To  be  announced 

> 

To  be  announced 

Backizround  unit  Computers  in  the 
curru  iilifnt 

I  per  participant 

To  be  announced 

To  be  anrtouaeod 

HoM  (o  vetci  t       \  i 

*~1^prf  parlieipaiil 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

Timesiiaripg  computer  system  (desirable) 

Impleni  enter 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
'  Lindsay  Bldg.  «  . 

710  SW,  Secpnd  Ave, 
Portland,  Oreg,  97204 

AVAILABILITY 

The  program  is  not  currently  available,  A  publisher  has 
not  yet  Ijeen  selected* 


INFOR^MATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  ,1975 
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SETTING  UP  THE  ClASSROOM  (PART 
OF   THb  CONCEPTS  AND  LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT) 
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rrainini:  numml  presenting  iiuklclin^vjor 
kmiU^\*arh'nji\whvn  in  dc\\'hpm\*  a  omtm  (iu 


in 


Scttinii  ()>  the  Clnisnfofn^is  a  training  nianual  tKiit XiKoscnts  guidelines  t\)r" teachoFs  to  use 
sotting  up  ami  ei|uippin^  their  elassrooni,  FVeeise  sjieoifieations  are  not  given  sinee 
pinsical  faerlities  \ary  from  sehool  to  sehool.  (Vrtain  hasKJ  prineiples  of  designing  and 
ecpirpping  ekussroonis  for  young  ehildren  are  diseuHsed,  ' 

Scuin.i^  r/>  the  Cldxsroom  eonsists  of  six  ehapters.  Chapter  J,  'M,earning  Centers/* 
deserihes  the  nun'ther  of  learning  eenters  needed*  ^lepending  on  the  number  of  ehildren 
assigned  to  i\  elass,  the  si/e  of  the  room,  and  the  available  equipment.  The  manual  provides 
information  for  the  user  that  ineliides  ways  to  eJearly  define  eaeh  learning  jcenter/It  also 
relates  infof  mation 'fthout  eaeh  learning  eenter  and  its  relationship  to  other  learning  eenters. 
Additional  suggestions  are  given  ft)r  other  areas  sueh  as  a  listening  eenter  and  a  displa\  area. 

C'hapter^2,  '^Storing  and  Displaying  liquipment,"  eneourages  proper  use  of  ec|uiprnent 
and  diseusses  the  manner  in  whieh  equipment  is  stored  and  displayed  in  the  elassroohi. 

C*hapter  3,  "Wall  Displays/*  gives  guidelines  for  ideal  learning  environments  as  well  as 
for  pleasing,  decorative,  and  funetional  displays. 

Chapter  4,  **'llie  Total  Classroom,**  gives  helpful  suggestions  in  attending  to  all  aspeets 
(^Lxhc- elassrooin  These  guidelines  inelude  information  on  traffie  lanes,  distraetions»  and 
convcnienees. 

Chapter  5,  "Housekeeping,"  emphasizes  the  importance  of  haying  basic  cleaning 
materials  handy.  It  also  emphasizes* how  the  neatness ^>of  a  classroom  eliminates  hazards  as 
uc^l  as  provides  a  suitable  working  atmosphere  for  children.  « 

Chapter  6,  "Illustration,"  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  publication,  it  contains  color 
photographs  dhistrating  specific  aspects  of  learning-center  arrangements,  traffic  lanes, 
equipment  di>pla>s,  and  wall  displays.  T'he  photographs  were  taken  jn  actual  classrooms  used 
in  SPDL  programs.  All  illustrations  have  accompanying  comment,s. 


>>UBJKCT  ARKA(S)  . 

This  manual  focuses  on  classroom  arklTigcmcnt  ar^d 
ecjuipuKMU  J 

INTKNDKI)  ISKR.S  AM)  BKNEFICIARIK*S  * 

ThKs  product  was  designed  prim'arily  to  give  as.ststance  to 
kindergarten  teachers  and  ,supervisorvS  in  charge  of  staff 
training,  reachers.a(.ul  supervMsop?  who  have  (isid  the 
protlucr  have  reported  it  to  be  most  helpful.  ^ 

Other  potential  users  are  teachers  working  with 
individually  guided  education  classes  *md  open  classrooms. 
This  product  no1  only  meets  the  need»s  of  teachers,  b^ut  also 
•may  be  used  In  research  and  development  centers, 
curriculum  specialists,  t<;acher  training  institujes,  and 
college  and  university  instructors.  ^'  '. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSK(S)  ' 

(he  purpose  of  this'product  is  to  help  teachers  learn 
how  to  s;ive  time,  minimize  confusion,  develop  a 
constructive  classroom  atmosphere,  and  develop  ways  in  L 
which  to  equip  and  decorate  their  classrooms 


PATTERNS  OF  USE' 

Setting  L^p  the  Classrooni  is  a  self  instructional  m*m^i*d  " 
that  can  serve  as  a  helpful  resoarec  throughout  the  year.  It 
may  be  used  by  supervisors,  coordinators,  head  teachers,  or 
administrators  for  the  training  of  other  personnel.  The 
information  is  presented  in  a  way  whieh  assists  users  in  ^ 
easily  adapting  idea's  to  .^lit  individUiM  needs, 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

As.sessinent  provi.sions  are  in  the  form  of  self- 
admini.stercd  checklists  for  teacher  use. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  training  package  is  intended  for  use  as  an  ongoing 
information  .source;  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
assimilating  and  implementing  the  suggested  strategies 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  user. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Although  the  manual  is  primarily  self-instructional, 
trainees  may  benefit  from  workshops  where  detailed 
explanations  and  specific  questions  are  addressed.  To  take 
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tiill  advantage  of  the  iiulivkluali/eJ  nature  of  the  products 
users  should  adapt  the  intorniation  to  fi(  the  teaehing 
situation 

ASSl'RANCKS  AM)  CI.AlMSi, 

^  Teaehers  and  •administrators  have  lound  the  inlbrniation 
in  this.nynual  to  be  appropriate  lor  \ise  with  voung 
ehildren  in  open-chissroom  settings,  individuah/ed-learning 
centers;  and  self-contained  classrooms  The  inforniation  is 
effective  iircaeh  of  these  instructional  environments  and 
has  been  cflcotiveK  used  with  both  self-contained  and 
team  tcacliing  strategies  Although  the  manual  has  been  ^ 


used  priniari!^  with  individualized  instructiouiU  programs  for 
young  children,  comments* from  users  indicate  its 
applicability  in  different  sitnations  involving-all  grade  levels. 

The  manual  was'  utilized  b>  multicultural  teachers.  The 
program  staff,  also  multiculturaL  reviewed  tl\.e  materials  for 
biases  and  made  changes  where  necessary.  Since*  marketing, 
the  product  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  sclmol 
personnel  who  expressed     desire  for  their'schools  to 
become  demonstration  centers/  Th<;  program  staff  has 
found, the  manual  usable  without  training,  therefore 
assuring  replicabilitv  i.ui  transportability. 


Vm/ic  I  p  tht'  ( lawnfom  (  training 
niunuab 


MATERIALS  ANf> EQUIPMENT 


Quanm\  Ncwfca 


I  per  pcrsi>n 


C  4>>t  per  lum  in 
I)ollar> 

^^iJo  (subject  to 
change  I 


RcpluLcmcnt  R,ae» 
Ami  C  o>i  , 


Sour<.o  il  OiUcrcnl 
from  OhUibuior 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR; 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
211  East  7th  St, 
Austin,  Tex.  7870! 


Robert  S.  Randall,  Program  Director 
Reva  P.  §ell.  Program  Coordinator 

AVAILABILITY      >  ^ 

Seding  Up  the  Classroom       copyrighted  in  1973,  and 
copyright  is  claimed  until  1978.  It  is  currently  available 
from:  *  ■  ' 


National  Educational  Laboratory 
P.O.  Box  1002 
Austin,  Tex,  78767 


INFORMATION  ("CKKKNT  A.S  OF  MARdI  1975  ■ 
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Icachcr  mtrih'thm  in  sclfunuilvsls  ami  analym 
» \t  t!w  icdcliini*  skills  < >f\)llur\ 


1 


Ihe  low-tost,  iiMwdilYuMble,   cv)iu|)otency»ba\eJ  niNtuictional  system  for  teachefb, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  provides  all  materials  and  procedures  for  conducting  100 
hours  of  instruction.  Organized  into  47  instructional  sequences  or  steps,  it  is  conducted  as  an 
inservice  workshop  or  preservice  course. 

The  47  steps  vary^  in  length  from  15  minutes  to  4  hours.  The  steps  arc  structured 
sequentially,  as  lecture,  seminar,  aVid  practicum  activities.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the 
continuous  input  and  application  cxf  knowledge,  resulting  in  a  broadening  base  of  reference 
infoVmation  ♦.)r  increayijgly  sophist'icated  levels  of  trainee  performance.  The  orientation  is 
toward  achieving  group  unity  and  increasingly  higher  levels  of  group  planning  and 
d<}cisionmakiiig,  with  diniinwhiilg  levels  of  dependcnc.e  on  the  trainer.  Each  lecture  through 
step  I  7  comprises  all  iraine^  involved  in  the  program,  meeting  in  ;i  large-gr.oup  situation. 
The  remaining  seminar  sessions  can  be  conducted  by  indWidual  trainers  in  regular  practicurxi 
groups  Each  practic^um  group  is  composed  of  up  to  IQ  trainees  and  a  trainer.  Each  operates 
independently  of  the  oiher,'practic.im  groups  in  the  workshop.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  each  of  the  practicum  groups  will  necessarily  engage  in  the  same  activities 
*  simultaneously  or  be  in  the  same  stages  of  development 

A  doing;laoking*learning/type  of  instruction  is  used.  In  developing  new  skills,  trainees: 
( iTi^tnir  dnitrrcJOTTTjringcTtTe^ 

record  systemalicaily  what  happens  in  the  classroom.  (4)  analyze  objectively  the  information 
for  patterns  of  teaching  behavior,  and  (5)  use  the  information  to  plan  ways  of  improving 
instruction.  Participants  who^  complete  the  training,  learn  skills  in  interpersonal  relations, 
supervisory  techniques,  anij  teaching  strategics  that  can  be  applied  in  self-analysis  and  the 
analysis  of  other  teachers  .for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 


SUBJECT  AREAISX 

Subject  areas  include  interpersonal  relations,  supervisory 
techniques,  and  teaching  strategies  lor  self-analysis  and  the 
analysis      other\s^  lejiching.. 

INTJSNbED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

Supervisory  personnel,  classroom  teachers,  aiid  indirectly,*^ 
the  students  are  the*  intended  users  of  Ihfs  program 

.GOAUS)  OR  I^Rp6sE(S)  •  '  i 

Swtvmath  and  Ob)c(ti\e  *  Analysis  oj  Instruction  is 
designed  to  enable  each  trainee  to  do  the  following:  *(  I )  '^o 
demonstrate,  provisionally  diffeVcnt  behaviors  as  a  means 
internalizing  learning,  (2)  to  demonstrate  interpersonal 
communicatioiT  skills  such  as  paraphrasing,  perception 
checks,  behavior  descriptions,  describing  feelings,  and  p^x^ 
freeing  response?;;  (3)  to  demonstrate  increased  ^   -  ^ 

interdependence  in  4  group  by  applying  the  principles  of 
effective  group  process;  (4)  to  denionstrAte  skill  in 
establishing  mterpcisonal  relationships  vyith  others  by 
applying  the  principles  for  building  trust;  (5)  to  plan 
inUruetional'pbjectives  with  a  teacher 'which  include* 
oi)servable  pftpil  behavior,  conditions  for  learning,  and 
criteria  of  acceptable  performance;  (6)  to  observe  a 
teaching  performance  and  record  in  verbatim  transcript 
most  i)f  the  verba^and  nonverbal  bchaviDr.  (7)  to  anally /.c 
the  transcript  from  Xhe  observation "^for  patterns  of  teaclj^n^ 
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and  learning  behavioFj  (8)  to  plan  strategy  for  a 
conference  based  bn  analysis  of  the  transcript;  (9)  to 
conduct  a,  conference  which  enables  the  teacher  to  gain 
msighl  into*  teaching  and  po.ss^ble  .alternative  behaviors;  and 
(10)  to  interpret  pne's  own  and  otter's  performance 
critically  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  this  program, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

'These  hiaterials  are  sequentially  organized  to  achieve  a 
cunrulalive  attainment  of  the  stated  objectives.  The  training 
design  includes  extensive  participant  interaction  for 
feedback,  simulation  trials,  and  interdependent  action.  For 
this  reason,  all  participants  are  required  to  commit 
•themselves  to  full  attendance  at  all  workshop  sessions. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  * 

Educational  personnel  (teachers,  jjupervisors,  and 
administrators)  who  volunteer  are  a^ked  to  commit 
themselves  to  full  workshop  and  practicum  participation 
This  workshqp  combines  mutual  feedback  by  participants, 
with  self-analysis  and  analysis  of  othei[  teachers  for  the 
improvement  of  one's  instnu^tion. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

J   The  47  irfstructional  sequences  of  this  system  are 
organized  into  a  workshop  or  campus  class  requiring  lOO 
houfs  of  training.  , 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

^  Since  small-group  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
program^  the  maximum  traincr-participant  ratio  is  I  to  12 

Participation  in  the  program  requires  a  full-time  effort 
from  the  participants  for  4  weeks.  -  " 

'   For  each  group  of  12  participants,  2  laboratory  school 
classrooms  (IS'T^upil  minimum  including  teachers)  are 
required  during  the  last  3  weeks  of  the  program. 

Ordinary  classrooms  are  the  only,  facilities  requirejiient. 
For  each  group  of  12  participants,  2  classrooms  are 
required  for  the  laboratorv  ^school  classes  and"^  additional 
room  for  seminars.  , 

ASSURANCES  AND  CIaIMS 

, Assurances  of  Hirmlessness  *         •*  '  * 

Durmg  a  series  of  trial  workshops,  participants  were 
repeatedly  asked  for  feedback  concerning  the  system. 
There  were  no  reports  from  participants,  trainers,  or 
implementers  to  indicate  that  physical,  psychological,' or 
sociological  harm  had  been  experienced  by  participants. 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

Sb7;iarTairness  Tssues  w^ere  considered  during  intermi 
rounds  of  trial  and  revision  resulting  in'  some  early 
jnodifications  of  this  system.  While  the  generic  "he**  is 
^sometimes  used,  when  referring  to  persons  of  either  sex.  the 
system  is  genorall>  fair  and  has  been  positively  accepted 
as  such.  , 

-Assurances  "oPRepIicability  and  Transportability 

.  This  system  wa^  designed  for  use  hy  persons  whose  roles 
involve  them  in  providing  tr;uning  for  teachers  and  training 


of  those  who  supervise iteachers.*  In  trial  workshop  sites,  the 
•^developers  observed  thlt  individuals  who  are  familiar  with 
the  content  of  this  'trailing,  have  had  trainee  experiences  in 
workshops,  and  have  worked  as  cotrainers  in  conducting  a 
workshop  have  successfully  conducted  the  training  for  ^ 
others. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

This  instructional  system  was  submitted  to  field  testing 
during  summer  1971.  The  test  population  consisted  of  116 
volunteer* educators  at  2  workshop  sites  in  Oregon.  Data 
collected  indicated  the  following  results: 

1.  Participants  perceived  the  traihing  as  beneficial  and 
appropriate.  They  rated  the  system  7.89  on  a  9.0  scale, 

2.  Statistically  significant  cognitive  gain  was  observed  in 
trainees  who  responded  to  a  locally  produced,  30-item  test 
administered  prior  to  and  following  the  training.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  trainees  scored  at  or  about  the  75th 
percentile  on  the*  posttest.  i 

3.  Use  of  trainee  communications  skills,  which  were 
focu.sed  on  in  the  Workshop,  increased  significantly  as 
ob.served  on  audiotapes  collected  daily  during  the  first 
week  of  training  and  twice  weekly  until  the  end  of  training. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development 

This  system  was  developed  over  a  4-year  period  involving 
repeated  rounds  of  trial  and  revision  with  K-12  teachers 
and  administrators.  Evaluation  included  pilot  trials,  interim 
formative  testing,  and  suniniative  field  testing  where 
developers  were  not  involved, ^ 
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MATERIALS  AND  KQl'IFMKNT 


Require tl  Items 

OuantitN  S'ccdciJ 

Cost  per  Item  m 
[)ollars 

RiYtaccmcnt  Rate 
ami  C\)st 

,  !?ourcc  if  Ditlcrcnt 
Uom  Distributor 

— ^  ^  A>r™ 

Participant  iiuitcnaK  ' 

1  for  each  p 

ifticipant 

K,50 

*  1  l\>r  each  \ 

|aincr< 

11. 50 

RciisaT>li» 

y 

DEVELOPER/AUTHOlt: 

Northwnt -RegiQiii]  Educational  Laboratory 
Llndiay  Bldg . 
710  SW.  Second  Ave. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204 


■J 


James  R.  Hale^  Senior  Author 

R.  Allan  Spanjer,  Coauthor  ,  * 

AVAILABILITY 

> 

Systematic  snd  Objective  Analysis  of  Instruction  (SOAI) 
was  Gopyrifhterf  in  .1972,  and  cgpyright  it  held  t>y  the 
-Northwest  Regional  Educationartaboratory.  It  is  currently 
available  from  the  distributor: 
Commercial-Educational  Distributing  Services 
.    P.O.  Box  3711 

Portland,  Oreg.  97208 


J 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  NfARCH  I^IS 
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TEAMS  GAMES  TDIJRNAMFNT  iTGH 
INSTRUf  TIONAL  FSS  (  lih^RK  UL  UM 

UMI  TS 


All  hiitruciioml  method  of  using  gm/p  competition 
among  groupsvf  students  having  equal/abitity 


leams-Games-Tournament  (TGT)  is  an  instructional  method  that  produces  a  major 
reorganization  of  tht  classroom. -The  classroom  is  reorganized  by  dividing  the  students  into 
groups  of  four  or  five  members  of  varying  abilities.  The  members  of  these  gr6ups  compete 
..uliv.dually  in  an  instructional  g'ame  against  merfibers  of  equal  ability  from  other  groups  In 
the  competition,  the  members  scofe  points  for  their  team.  Grades  ar).-  awarded  to  each  group 
on  the  basis  of  the  points  .scored  by  the  entire  group. 

-The  TGT  instructional  method  is  applicable  to  grades  3-12.  and  K  appropriate  for  any 
curriculum  unit  in  which  the  objective  is  to  teach  ba.sic  skills  and/or  factual  information  It  is 
effective  for  teaching  these  .skills  to  students  of  all  ability  levels.  ' 

The  teacher  ma>  use  TGT  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  TGT  can  be  applied  by  the 
teacher  bv  using  only  tho-teacher-.s  manual.  Thi.s  requires  that  the  teacher  follow  the  manual 
directions  for  assigning  the  st-.-dents  to  teams  on  the  basis'  of  tbeir  achievement  levels 
making  instructional  games,. and  running  the  practice  session  and  tournament.  During  the  ' 
tournament,  the  teaclrer  provides  individual  assistance  to  students  who  appear  to  need  it  In 
the  second  application,  the  teacher  follows  the  manual  directions  but  uses  worksheets  and 
games  developed  by  the  center. 

The  student  in  the  TGT  classroom  bucomes  an  active  participant  in  the  learning  process 
In  team  practice  sessions,  students  cooperate  in  studying  the  matenal,that  will  be  presented 
in  the  tournament.  High-achieving  students  tutor  low-achieving  students  on  their  team 
Following  the  practice,  each  «itudent  from  the  team  competes  against  students  from  other 
teams  of  equal  ability  in  the  tournament.  Students  then  take  points  back  {o  their  teams 
depending  on  how  well  they  did  in  the  tournament.  Because  of  the  equal-ability  aspect  of 
the  tournament,  low.-ibility  students  have  the  potential  to  get  as  many  points  as  high-abilitv 
students'for  theii"  teams. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(.S) 

TGF  can  be  used  in  all  subie^t  areas  that  require  the 
learning  of  information  or  basic  skills,  it  cim  be  used  in: 
i.angiiage  arts  (vocabulary,  analogies,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  parts  of  speech^: 
mathematics  (basic  math,  algebra,  geometry,  and  metric 
education):  sc,rence  (biological  processes,  astronomy^,  and 
ecology),'  social  studies  (identification  of  other  countries. 
States  and  their  products,  and  organization  of  government), 
and  industrial  arts  ( tooNdentification  and  work  processes). 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

T(iT  IS  used  b>  tcUcher^  as  an  instructional  process,  the 
.process  is  used  with  stu<!Jents  in  grades  3*12,  Curriculum 
unit  games  are- not  available  from  the  Center  for  all 
possible  applications,  but  are  available  for  language  arts 
(grades  3-4  and  6-9),  mathemafics  (grades  5-7  and  II), 
science  (grades  7^X;,'and  industrial  arts  (grades  11-12) 
These  unit  games  arc  all  teacher  developed, 

Nontargct  population  users  of  TGT  would  include  ail 
other  teachers,  who  work  with  .students  in  a  classroom 
setting;  for  example,  teachers  of  dyslexic  children  and 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  or  behav'^orally  dii;ruptive 


children.  The  Mark  Twain  School  in  Rockville,  Maryland, 
which  is-a  school  for  *'bcKa\ior  problem"  children,  has  >  ' 
reported  considerable  success  using  TGT. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  TGT  arc,y(l)  To  improve  student  learhing 
of  basic  skills,  (2)  to  promote  positive  student  attitudes 
toward  schoolwork  and  classroom  experiences,  and  (3)  to 
increase  the  incidence  of  cooperation  (peer  tutoring) 
among  students  in  the  classroom. 

PATTERNS  OF  USE  ^ 

TCjT  is  designed  to  be  used  complementarily  with 
traditional  teacher  methods  (lecture  and  drill),  with 
individualized  instruction,  or  with  enterion-rcTcrenced 
(performance-based)  learning  TGT  is  in  no  way  a  complex 
replacement  for  these  techniques,  but  is  a  way  to 
-supplement  them.  Units  may  supplement  any  language  arts, 
social  studies,  njathematics,  or  science  course.  Several  units 
could  be  combined  for  a  semester  or  full-year  course. 

The  TGT  instructional  process  is  carefully  sequenced  for 
best  results  on  academic  achievement,  but  the  individual 
teacher  may  adapt  and  change  elements  to  meet  specific 
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objCLtivcs   Ictichcrs-  ha\Tji^llov\cd  students  to  thoose  tlicir 
own  teams,  they  h«i\e  made  and  used  t^arious  t>pes  of 
instructional  games  or  used  commercial  games,  and  the> 
have  changed  the  structure  for  allocating  points.  All  these 
variations  have  produced  positive  results  similar  to  those 
using  the  structured  process. 

.ASSESSMKNT  PROVISIONS 

No  assessment  program  is  provuicd.  It  is  suggested  that 
teachers  use  prior  test  results  as  tl;e  criterion  for  placing 
students  on  teams  according 4o  achievement  level. 
Pretest/posttest  is  used  by  most  teachers  to  determine  the 
academic  effects  of  using  the  unit,  teacher  ohservatiiMi  vvili 
determine  the  incidence  of  peer  tutoring  student 
interactKML 

TIMK  REQl  IREMKNTS 

A  rCiT  curriculum  unit  is  intended  to  be  used  in  each 
class  period  over  a  6-  to  8-vveek  period  The  unit  interacUi 
with  traditional  or  other  instructional  methods  taking  place 
during  that  time. 

A  short  unit  based  on  only  a  few  learning  objectives  may 
'be  Used  in  a  3-  to  4 week  period. 

I M  PL  E  M  EN  T  ATI  ON  P  ROC  ED  I  R  ES 

rO  r  requires  no  special  e(|uipment,  facilities,  se/vices,  or 
organizational  changes.  Implementing  TCJT  does  require 
tha^  the  teacher  devote  time  to  th6  preparation  and 
reproduction  of  matenars  Tw*)  strategies  for  counteracting 
this  problem  arc:  ( I )  I'he  provision  of  curriculum  units  by 
the  center,  relieving  teachers  of  the  game-making  process, 
and  (2)  the"  suggestion  that  leachers  get  student  help  in  d 
duplicating  materials. 

Summary  Cost  Information 

The  tfost  of  TGT  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
teachers  wish  to  prepare  th\;ir  own  materials.  The  basic 
cost  is  S3  tor  the  manual,  from  which  teacher's  can  then 
prepare  games,  worksheets,  and  scoresheets  by  using  thxi 
school  duplication  faciliHles 

For  adopting  TGT  at  the  school  or  district  level,^  the 
center  provides  workshop  training  on  an  actual-expense- 
plus-consultant-fee  basis   TOT  consultants  are  available 
trom  the  Center  and  various  other  locations  Generally, 
workshop  training  and  some  experience  vvitlr  TGT  qnahfy 
district  personnel  and  teachers  to  run  their  own  workshops 

ASSl  RANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
I 

Assurances  of  Harnilcssncss 

*  In  the  dcveii»pniental  classroom  experiments,  particip»Kmg 
ttiachcrs  have  reported  no  evidence  of  potential  harm 

Assurances  of  Social  Fairness 

TCi  r  does  luit  perpetuate  scxism,  racism,  or  i»ther  biases 
The  TGT  manual  is  written  ti»  the  teacher,  using  the  "you" 
designation  and  thereby  avoids  tlic  problem  of  generic 
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pronouns.  However,  the  generic  ^'htT*  is  used  in  a  few 
places  to  refer  to  students  collectively.  This  will  be 
corrected  in  future  published  editions.  ^ 

Assurance5  of  KepllcabilKy  or  TransporUbilhy 

The  TGT  process  was  used  successful!)'  by  27  of  32 
*  classroom  teachers  who  implemented  TGT  Using  only  the 
teacher's  manual  with  no  correspondence  or  assistance 
from  the  Center.  These  teachers  niade  various  adaptations 
to  meef  their  special  needs. 

Claims  of  Effectiveness 

1.  Increased  academic  ac hie vi;ment  — Nine  classroom 
implementations  of  TGT  have  been  conducted  in 
mathematics  (7th  grade),  social  studies  (7th  grade  and 
1 0th  through  !2th  grades),  language  arts  (3d  grade),  aAi 
reading  (3d  grade).  In  all  implementations  but  one  (7(fi- 
grade  .social  studies),  TGT  produced  significant  positive* 
effects' on  student  academic  achievement  in  comparison  to 
a  control  group  These  studies  included  a  total  of  1,091 
students  The  measures  of  achievement  used  in  the  studies 
included  the  computations  subtest  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  iri  mathematics:  a  specific  subject-matter 
subtest  derived  from  the^SAT  in  math:  a  divQt'gent 
solutions  test  devised  by^the  authors,  a  three-part  social 
studies  achievement  test  of  basic  skills,  devised  by  the 
authors,  a  treatment-specific  Mx-question  social  studies  test, 
the  SCAr*STEP»  version  11,  social  studies  subtest,  a 
treatment-specific  test  of  language  arts  skills,  devised  by 
the  teacher  and  authors,  and  the  ftoyuni'Sanders 
Blementary  English  l  est . 

2.  Increasedipositive  student  yttitudes  toward 
classroom  — In  the  nine  implementations  of  TG  I\  analyses 
revealed  that,  compared  to  a  control  group,  four  of  ihe 
implementations  produced  increased  positive  student 
attitudes  {©ward  class  (e.g,,' interest  in  class,  satisfaction 
with  class);  three  produced  no  differences  in  attitudes  for 
the  TGT  and  control  groups;  and  attitudes  were  not 
measured  in  the  other  two  implementations,  . 

The  measures  of  student  attitudes  used  in  the  studies 
\v*ere  on  an  attitudes-toward-Ainer^can-history-scale, 
devised  by  the  authors;  an  attitudes- toward-class  (Likcrt- 
Upe)  measure  devised  b^  the  authors;  satisfaction,  apathy* 
competition,  and  cohesivencss  scales  derived  from  the 
Learning  fcnvirtMiment  Inventory  (Anderson  and  Walberg, 
1972), 

3.  Increased  peer  tutoring  and  mutual  concern— Peer 
tutoring  and  mutual  concern  of  students  were  not  measured 
m  three  of  the  nine  studies,  .In  the  other  six,  all  but  one 
(social  studies,  7th  grade)  showed  that  TGT  had  significant 
pi»sitivc  effects  on  peer  tutoring  and  mutual  concern.  The 

, measures  used  were  socionietric  items  in  a  questionnaire 
devised  by  the  authors,  student  behavior  scale;  class 
activities  questionnaire,  competition,  cohesivencss,  and 
mutual  concern  sc*iles  from  the  LEI,  a  normative  climate 
measure,  and  a  frequency -of-tutoring  measure  devised  by 
the  authors 
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Claims  of  Social  Fairness 

The  organization^  of  teams  in  TGT  specifies  that  the 
teams  should  be  heterogeneous  in  race  and  sex.  Thus,  the 
teams  provide  a  cooperative  environment  in  which  students 
of  different  sex  and  race  work  together  and  encourage 
each  other  academically  They  are  also  mutually  dependent 
for  their  classroom  grade,  as  the>*are  graded  a.s  a  group 
and  not  individually. 

Claims  of  Careful  Product  Development  . 

During  the. developmental  process^  various  research 
studies  have  examined  the  elements  of  TGT  separately  and 
as  a  whole.  Effects  have  been  reported  for  the  games 
aspect  and  the  group-reward  aspects.  Variations  of  the 


technique  have  been  examined,  such  as  basing  group 
rewards  on  the  performance  of  low  achievers  rather  than 
on  the  average  performance  of  the  whole  group.  Because 
all  TGT  development  was  carried  out  through  classroom 
V  experimentation,  the^articipating  teachers  contributed 
greatly  to  the  end  result.  Following  the  carefully  controlled 
experiments,  the  preliminary  userV  manual  was  sent  to 
more  than  200  teachers  and  educational  personnel  with  the 
request  that  they  evaluate  the,  manual  itself  and  make 
suggestions  for  improving  it.  and  that  they'implement  TGT, 
using  the  manual  and  make  suggestions  for  improving  TGT. 

Feedback  from  these  teachers  resulted  in  a  revised,  more 
concise  manual  and  specific  ideas  for  improving  the  TGT 
instructional  process  to  meet  specific  needs  of  the  teachers 
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Required  Iu-iiin 


QuaniU)  Needed 


Cosl  per  licm  in 
Dollars 


Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Source  if  Different 
from  Distributor 


Teacher's  manual       ^  I  per  teacher 

Supplemental  items: 

Sample  kit,  including  manual  sample,     I  per  teacher 
games  \^orksheets,  scoresheets,  table 
markers,  etc 

Specific  curriculum  unit  set  inciui|tng  !  per  teacher 

manual.  gani<»s'tor  specific  objectives.  ^ 
\M>rksheets.  scoresheets,  table  markers, 
etc 


3.00 


25  00 


To  be  announced 


Reusable 
Reusable 

Reusable 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Center'  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
3505  North  Charles  St 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218 

David  DeVries,  Project  Director 

Keith  Edwards,  Project  Codirector  , 

AVAILABILITY 

The  following  are  currently  available:  TGT  teacher's 
manual;  TGT  curriculum  language  arts  units  (grades  3,  4, 
7»  and  .9);  and  TGT  sample  games  for  mathematics  (grades 
5,  6,  7,  aad  II),  science  (grades  7  and  8),  and  industrial 
arts  (grades  II  and  12). 

The  continued  development  of  the  following  products 
depends  upon  securing^  fundsr  TGT  math  curriculum 
(grades  1  and  8),  TCT  metri<i  curriculum  unit,  and  further 
fieW  testing  of  TGT  language  artr  curriculum  units. 

The  TGT  'teacher'^s  manual  is  under  developmental  ^ 
copyright,  which  expires  %f arch  15,  1975.  Authorization  to 
seek  publication  of  various  TGT  curriculum  units  is  now., 
being  applied  for  in  order  to  place  these  materials  under 
developmental  copyright  and  extend  the  developmental 
copyright  period  of  the  manual. 
'  Future  plans  foi^  the  product  depend  upon  .which 
development  and  disseminating  activities  will  be  funded. 
The  Center^  will  provide  manuals,  sample  l;its,  and 
workshop  training,  and  will  continue  developmental 
petivitles  as  much  as  posstble./A  tommercliU  pubiish<s»r,  who 
will  assist  in  ftirther  development,  iraphics,  and  packaging 
of  TGT  curriciihtm  uirits,  is  currentiy  being  sought. 

Th0  product  is  availaMe  in  its  present  state  from: 

Ceotwr  for  Social  Organiaation  of  Skhoob 
:  Jotuls^  Mppkins  Universtly 
'    SSOS  North  Charles  St 

lelfkDOre,  Md.  21218 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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TF^AINING  MATERIAIS  f  Of^  THF  PM^SONAI 

f       THF    (  ')[AV[\[  Mf  ^JM  VF    m'.M  SS\1f  N  I 

sYsi  F  Tvi  If  ^)^lf^\^M  (jf  vf  i  off  d  f  or 

TFHL  }^FJr,ONAl  l/f  [)  I  F  A(A\\  h 
eDU(.ATt()N  fMU)GFMM  (FMLP) 


Tcchniquc'traimnghiatcmls  for  counseling 
psychologists  in.teachcr  education  programs 
lo  train  others  in  personal  assessf hen  t  feedback 
counseling 


/ 


'     Training  Material  for  the  Personal  Assessment  Feedback  System  is  designed  for  an 
audience  of  counseling  psychologists  affiliated  with  teacher  education  programs. 

[0\c  system  provides  orientation,  training,  and  consultation  "services  to  enable  the 
audience:  (1)  To  install  and  administer  the  Ccn{cv\  Comprehensive  Personal  Assessment 
System,  a  battery  of  10  personal  assessment  instruments  accompanied  by  scoring  and 
interpretation  manuals,  and  computer  scoring  and  report  programs;  (2)  to  produce 
comprehensive  and  reliable  analyses  of  the  assessment  data  from  the  battery  in  a  form  that  is 
couinuuiicable,  comprehensive,  and  constructive  to  the  student;  (3)  to  engage  productively  in 
feedback  counseling  and  consultation  contacts  with"  students  based,  in  part,  on  the  assessment 
data  and  its  refinement,  updating,  and  verification  through  succeeding  contacts;  (4)  to 
engage  in  effective  communication  with  other  faculty  members  who  instruct  or  supervise 
snudents  toward  the  end  of  assisting  faculty  to  personalize  that  part  of  the.  program  for  which 
they  are  responsible;  and  (5)  to  serve  as  a  second-generation  trainer  and  consultant  to  other 
institutions  interested  in  adopting  the  Personal  Assessment  Feedback  (PAF)  component, 

Training  materials  for  the  PAF  component  include  manuals  on  use  of  the  assessment 
instruments  and  how  to  synthesii'c  their  data  for  feedback,  manuals  deUiiling  the  theory  and 
process  of  feedback,  supplementary  case  and  training  materials,  and  protocol  frfms  tha{ 
model  the  counselor  behaviors  discussed  in  the  manufils  and  in  workshQp "sessions.  The 
training  {^jocess  usually"  includes  a  group  workshop  experience  f(Jllowed  by  continuirtg  one-to 
one  contacts  focusing  on  developmental  problem  solving.  Alternately,  when  advanced 
students  are  trained,  the  workshop  may  be  extended  over  an  academic  semester. 


SUBJECT  .\REA(S) 

The  subject  areas  include  cyluation,  teacher  trammg,  / 
aijd  counseling.  ^'^'^^^ 

JNTFNDEI)  USERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

The  training  materials  for  the  PAF.. system  are  intended 
for  use  in  teacher  training  institutions.  The  trainer's  guide 
is  used  bv  counseling  ps>chologists  to  train  counselors  of 
student  teachers.  Manuals  for  the  PAF  system  are  used  by 
these  counselors  in  interpreting  the  instruments  completed 
bv  student  teachers. 

G()A4,(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  goal  of  the  training  materials  is  to  prepare  resident 
counseling  or  clinical  ps>chologists  in  teacher  education 
programs  adopting  components  of  the  Perumali:cd  Teat  her 
Fdiuation  Program  (PTEiP),  including  the  Comprehensiw 
Personal  issewmcnt  Swtem  (COMPASS),  to  train  other 
psvchologists  or.  advanced  counseling  students  to  install  and 
conduct  personal  assessment  feedback  counseling. 

One  goal  of  the  assessment  feedback  svstem  is  to  enable 
the  counselor  and.  to  appropriate  degrees,  the  siaff  of  a 

13o  J 


teacher  education  program  to  know  the  students  as  unique 
persons  and  to  tailor  experiences  in  the  program  to  fit 
individual  needs  and  talents.  An  equally  important  goal  is 
that  of  facilitating  clearer  understanding  by  the  students  of 
their  own  characteristics  and  interactional  style  as  these  are 
directly  relevant  to  their  potentkility  for  (and  satisfaction 
with)  their  impact  as  teachers. 

PAITERNS  OF  USE 

r 

The  adoption  of  one  or  more  components  of  a 
comprehensive  training  system  like  PTEP  is  a  process,  not 
i\n  event.  The  component  miist  become  an  element  in  an  - 
ongoing  training  program  that  must  continueMo  function 
during  adoption  if  the  materials  are  not  to  become  a 
d>sfunctional  appendage  or  an  active  disrupter  of  the 
ongoing  program. 

,  The  training  material  for  the  PAF,  if  effectively  used, 
serves  as  a  catal>st  for  further  changes  in  the  ongoing 
training  program.  A  second  PTFP  component  may  be 
offered  and  accepted  as  a  means  of  bringing  another  aspect 
of  the  ongoing  program  into  conceptual,  operational,  and 
goal-dircctional  consistency  with  the  change  taking  place 
through  use  of  the  earlier  adopted  component.  Tluis,  PTEP 
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IS  not  adopted  as  a  whole,  but  rather  through  the 
sequential  adoption  of  components,  of  which  this  product  ih 
one. 

These  training  components  for  teacher  educators  are 
selected  to  assist  thcni  to  master  the  role  functions 
required  to  "delis er"  a  PTEF*  program  component  as 
designed  and  intended. 

The  "training"  of  a  target  audience  of  teacher 
educators,  crucial  in  an\  significant  and  sustained  change 
in  college-based  teacher  education,  requires^  an  approach 
specifically  tailored  to  it.  Therefore,  a  collaborative 
relationship  is  emphasized,  rather  than  a  didactic- 
instructional  stance.  The  training  materials  were  developed, 
however,  specifically  to  minimize  the  amount  of  continuing 
interaction  required  between  developers  and  adopters. 

ASSKSS.MENT  PHOVISIONS 

Assessment  provisions  for  the  assessment  feedback 
component  of  the  PTEP  are  an  integral  part  of  that 
componeut,  namely  the  COMPASS  battery.  Additional 
assessment  systems  are  available  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  program  effects  (such  as  assessment  and  coding 
of  classroom  interaction!,  and  supervisor  and  pupil 
evaluations  of  student  teachers). 

TIMK  RKQUIREMENTS 

Assuming  adequate  prior  preparation  and  experience  in 
general  assessment  and  counseling,  counselors  in  training 
for  assessment  feedback"  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
ha\e  been  adequately  trained  to  commence  using  the 
COMPASS  and  recommended  feedback  and  follow  through 
procedures  in  a  5-day  intensive  workshop.  Optimally, 
trainees  require  approximately  8  hours  of  reading  and  study 
time  pr^ior  to  the  workshop  and  8  hours  for  further  reading 
and  analytic  and  report  writing  practice  following  the 
workshop.  Additional  time  for  supervision  and  consultation 
with  the  trainer  during  the  tralhee's  early  experience  in 
implementing  the  system  with  students  is  highly  desirable 

In  Mtuations  in  wMch  graduate  students  are  being  trained 
to  offer  feedback,  equivalent  trainiiig  with  the  same 
materials  can  be  offered  (usually  in  connection  with  an 
assessment  or  practicum  course)  over  an  academic 
semester       •  ^  ; 

When 'ftic  system  is  opcrationalizcd,  for  each  student 
teacher  attending  a  PAF  counseling  session,  the 
professional  time  of  one  counselor  will  be  used  for 
approximately  1  hour  for  preparation  and  11/2  hours  for 
feedback.  Optimally,  the  counselor  will  also  be  available 
throughout  the  semester  to  consult  with  students  and 
faculty  team  members.  Two  hours  of  student-teacher  lime 
will  be  spent  in  completing  the  assessment  instruments,  and 
1  hour  will  be  spent  in  each  counseling  session 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  main  requirement  for  the  5-day  training  workshop  is 
the  cleariijg  of  5  full  days  of  uninterrupted  time  for  trainer 
and  trainees,  A  retreat  setting  is  highly  desirable  since 
work  and  discussion  almost  always  continue  into  the 
evening,  /  J[  3  ^ 


Implementation  of  the  assessment  feedback  system  in.  an 
ongoing  program  requires.  ( 1 )  Installing  and  administering 
the  COMPASS  system;  (2)  providing  space,  time,  and 
regularized  procedures  for  administering  the  battery  to  all 
students  included  in  the  pilot  phase  of  implementation  and 
for  scheduling  and  conducting  feedback  interviews,  (3) 
establishing  secure  data  storage  and  access  facilities  and 
policies,  (4)  orienting  students  and  faculty  to  the  purposes 
of  the  assessment  feedback  experience;  (5)  establishing 
necessary  computer  programs  for  test  scoring;  and  (6) 
involving  faculty  in  program  development  alternatives  which 
are  catalyzed  by  the  introduction  of  this  individualizing/ 
personalizing  component. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

,^  Personnel  required  for  the  training  workshopSTjelude  one 
counseling  psychologist  and  the  counselors-in-trauVing. 

Personnel  required  for  implpmenting  the  system  after 
training  is  completed  include  the  following:  (1)  Sufficient 
counselors  to  fulfill  data  an^ysis  and  feedback 
requirements  imposed  by  the  number  of  students  initially 
offered  the  feedback  experiences— optifnally,  additional 
counselor  time  for  consultation  with  faculty  regarding 
individual  students  and  program  planning  is  desired;  (2J 
one  psychometrist  or  assistant  to  administer  and  m^inage 
data  collection,  storage,  and  scoring  procedures;  and  (3) 
.students  undergoing  the  assessment  feedback  experience. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

While  the  concept  and  operationalization  of  PAF 
^  counseling  has  received  considerable  testing  and  revision 
since  1962,  the  training  component  for  PAF  is  a  more 
recent  product.  The  training  component  consists  of  six 
manuals  on  the  assessment  instruments  and  their 
interpretation,  a  manual  on  conducting  PAF,  six  16mm  ' 
color  films  on  the  role  of  the  counselor  in  a  teacher 
training  program  and  on  modeling  specific  aspects  of  the 
counseling  process,  a  1 -hour-long  video  tape  of  a  complete 
model  PAF  session,  a  trainer's"  guide,  and  supplementary 
training  materials.  ^  ^ 

The  complete  package  has  been  used  for  counselor 
training  since  fall  1973  in  4  institutions  with  a  total  of 
55  counselors  during  8  workshop  sessions.  Prior  to  this, 
components  of  the  total  training  package  were  tested  with 
some  30  counselors  at  5  other  institutions.  I^ormative 
evaluation  forms  were  completed  by  all  workshop 
participants,  and  the  training  procedures  have  been  slightly 
revised  based  on  this  feedback.  The  feedback  received, 
however,  was  extremely  positive  and  there  were  relatively 
few  recommendations  for  change.  Subsequent  consultative 
interaction  with  most  workshop  graduates  who  have 
implemented  the  program  strongly  affirms  the  adequacy  of 
the  materials  in  preparing  counselors  to  engage  effectively 
both  in  assessment  feedback  per  se  and  in  their  emerging 
role  with  related  teacher  education  faculty. 

Training  materials  from  the  package  have  been  used  by 
three  institutions  for  second-generation  training  activities 

Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  the  VTllP  program 
)  as  a  whole!  and  of  the  PAF  component  alone,  at  both 
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formative  and  summative  leveis  has  been  gathered  over 
many  years.  This  evidence  is  extensive  and  extremely 
complex.  The  full  reports  of  the  major  studies  in  this  area 
are  listed  below  and  are  available  at  the  Center: 

1.  The  Evaluation  of  Personalized  Teacher  Education: 
Final  Report  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  i  by 

G.  D.  Borich,  et  al..  University  of  Texas,  Research  and  - 
Development  Center  for  Jeacher  Education,  Austin,  Texas 
(1974). 

2.  impact^  of  Personalized  Teacher  Education  on  Students 
and  Faculty,  by  G.  G.  Brown  and  S.  L.  Mcnaker, 


University  of  Texas,  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
Teacher  Education,  Austin,  Texas  (1970). 

3.  Effects  of  Personalized  Feedback  During  Teacher 
Preparation  of  Teacher  .Personality  and  Teaching  Behavior- 
Final  Report  to  the  U.S.  Office  'of  Education^^lKcport  Series 
No.  1074,  ERIC  No.  ED  038  148,  by  F.  F.  Puller,  et  al. 
University  of' Texas,  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
Teacher  Education,  Austin,  Texas  "(1969). 

4.  Thb  Course  of  Treatment  in  the  Personalized  Teacher 
Education  Progt'am,  by  R.  A.  Ha^k,  University  of  Texas 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education 
Austin,  Texas  (1973). 
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MATERIALS'  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  1  lotus 

Oiianiit)  Needed 

Cobi  per  Item  in 

Rcplncenieni  Rate          Source  if  Different 

♦ 

Dollarb 

and  Cost                 "from  Distributor 

1  lOr  counseling 

0.00 

Reusable                                         ^ ' 

coniprchonsivo  training;  program  in 

DSVeholopist  tr;iini>r 

Pcfsofuil  Asscssfftcfii  Feedback  counseling 

tuul  supplementary  training  materials 

Materials 

Counseling  report  manual 

1  per  trainee 

iNCuSiioie 

Personal  Aswssmeni  Feedback  couriselirtg 

1  for  trainer 

2,50 

Reusable 

for  teaehers 

Cow  prehensi  ve  Persona  I  Asse  ssm  en  i 

1  of  each  for  trainer  only 

I8«00 

Reusable 

Sy%iem 

Scoring  programs 

Manuals  for  instruments 

Clinical  interpretations  of 

instrutncnts 

Information  for  students  about  the 

1  per  Student 

.50  each 

Reusable* 

Comprehensive  Personal  /issessmeni  * 

System  in  the  teacher  education  program 

Complete  set  of  COMPASS  instruments 

_^ — ^ — ^ — . —  ^ —  —  , — 

I  per  student 

24,30  per  100 

Consumable 

Research  and  DevtiopiMnt  Center  for  Tea<iher 

Ediicatipfi 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  . 
Educalmi  Annex  3.203 
Tex.  7S712 


OMv^  H«  Brown,  Project  Director  ^ 
0mm  lB«  Halt,  Adoption  Agent  Training 
9mM  Newlove,  CounadKng  Expert 
Pavid  A' WihKHi,  Commonications 


conri^fel  lias  been  claimed  for  ^ 
^  ia  support  of  die  PTEP.  None  in  tbe 

 ,^1  «M4^MtM  have  been  dommercially 

tl^iiiBf^^  this  product 

Oinfi^^    ^nier  lor  Teacher 

m,TNti^'§t^  Aasdo 
AiMMtt  52203  \ 
I,  Tex.  7$712  ' 
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Maurials  to  help  teacher  trabwiii  staff 
pcnonalize  ami  increase  the  impact  oft!\e 
feedback  given  to  students 


,  Training  in  Personalized  Videotape  Feedback  is  designed  for  an  audience  of  b*oth 
counseling  psychologists  and  supervisory  personnel  affiliated  with  teacher  training  programs. 
The  system  provides  orientation^  training,  and  consultation  to  enable  them: 

1.  To  provide  resources  and  opportunities  for  students  to  be  video  taped  while  teaching 
in  either  a  laboratory  or  public  school  setting,  preferably  several  times  during  training; 

2.  To  engage  in  effective,  arousing  feedback  interaction  with  the  student  based  on  tbp 
video  taped  behavior  sample;  *  ' 

3.  To  engage  in  effective  follow-through  instruction  or  consultation  based  on  learning 
needs  of  the  students  as  identified  or  clarified  during^PVTF  interaction;  i 

4.  To  serve  as  training  and  consultation  resources  for  other  institutions  interested  in 
adopting  PVTF. 

Training  materials  for  the  PVTF  component  include  manuals  on  the  feedback  process 
v\ith  particular  emphasis  on  the  implications  of  research  into  the  effects  and  mechanisms  of 
self-confronatation  counseling,  films  of  video  tape  feedback  sessions,  and  manuals  on  how  to 
make  nonintrusive  video  tapes  in  classrooms.  The  training  process  usually  involves  a  group 
workshop  followed  by  one-io-on^  consultation  dealing  with  specific  issues  of  installation  an 
procedure  at  individual  instittl^/ons. 


I'nd 


SUBJECT  A«EA(S) 
The  subject  area  is  teacher  tramming. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  PVTF  s>stem  is  designed  to  be  u.sed  b>  both 
counseling  ps>chol()gists  i^id  supervisory  personnel 
associated  with  teacher  trainnig  programs.  The  chief 
beneficiaries  are  student  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of.the  training  materials  is  to  prepare 
psychologists  and  curriei^lun\,  methods,  and  field  experience* 
supervisors  to  personali/e  and  increase  the  impact  of  their  . 
feedback  to  teachers-in-training.CMost  individuals  in  the 
target  audience  are  provided  some  form  of  supervisory 
feedback  prior  to  training.  The  training  is  most  appropriate 
to,  and  desired  b>,  teacher  educators  concerned  with 
personal  and  professn)nal  development  <)f  the  teacher  in 
addition  to  specific  skill  training.  The  training  is  directed 
toward  video  tape  feedback  but  can  be  generah/ed  to 
feedback  practices  m  laboratory  situatu)ns  and  re.d 
classrooms  which  are  audiot.iped  or  i)bserved  by  the 
supervisor  offering  feedback. 

The  goal  of  the  PVTF  system  after  implementation  is  the 
nonthreatening  and  effective  use  of  video  tape  feedback  to 
make  the  preservice  teachers  more  aware  of  their  own 
teaching  stvles  and  techniques  of  interaction  with  students 
A  firm  research  base  and  technujues  from  both  counseling 
and  teacher  education  are  integrated  to  achieve  this  end. 
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PATTERNS  OF  USE 

Th^;  materials  have  been  tested  only  by  Center  staff 
conducting  workshops  with  faculty  groups  fronv  several 
teacher  training  institutions.  The  pattern  of  use  may  not  be 
identical  with  that  adopted  in  institutions  using  the  training 
system  The  trainer's  guide  is  oriented  toward  a  I -day 
intensive  wprkshdp.  An  array  of  reading  materials  is 
provided  for  preworkshop  preparation  and  postworkshop 
self-study.  If  training  is  followed  by  implementation  of  the 
system  with  teachers,  consultation  with  colleagues  similarly 
engaged  in  video  'feedback  is  encouraged  and  almost  always 
occurs.  With  resident' trainers,  the  1-day  workshop  format 
IS  easily  adaptable  to  shorter  periods  of  contact  over  a 
longer  time  frame. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS  % 

The  training  materials  have  been  pilot  tested  at  a 
national  conference  (ASCD)  worksht)p  and  with  several 
groups  of  teachei  educators  fri)m  collaborating^  institutions. 
F\*edback  on  the  training  experience  has  been 
systematically  solicited  to  guide  deveh)pment  and 
refinement,  but  no  formal  assessment  priJiJedures  have  been 
developed. 


TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

A  l-da>  intensive  workshop  has  been  the  primarv 
training  vehicle  empli>yed  io  date.  Appr<)ximatel>  X  htnirs 
of  reading  tunc  before  and  f<)lh)Wing  the  w<)rkshop  is 
recommended  for  participants. 
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When  P\'TF  IS  miplemcntcJ  in  aw  institution,  the  time  of 
one  or  i\K()  fatult)  tneinbers  (two  if  kI  toimselor  and 
curriculum  supervisor  work  together)  will  be  used  for  1  to 
1-1/2  hours  with  cHch  student  receiving  feedback  each  time 
PVTF  is  given.  Apprbximately  1  hour  of  student  time  and 
video  taping  time  is  required  to  make  the  tape., 

ixiPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  training  materials  are  complete  and  s^lf  contained 
tor  the  workshop  and  recommended  reading.  One  full  da> 
IS  required  for  trainer  and  trainees  in  a  workshop  setting. 

.The  implementation  of  PVTF  in  an  ongoing  training 
program  requires: 

1>  Minimally  obtrusive  video  taping  capability  in 
(preferably)  naturalistic  settings  in  which  teachers  or 
teachers-in-training  are  teaching;  » 

2.  Development  of»adequate  orientation  procedures  to 
place  the  PVTF  experience  in  meaningful  context  with 
other  ongoing  facets  of  the  students  (or  teacher^)  training 
experience  and  to  inform  the  iisqr  of  arrangements  for 
video  taping  and  feedback  conferences, 

3.  Video  tape  playback  equipment  in  a  private  office  or 
conference  room  for  the*' conduct  of  the  feedback. 


When  the  system  is  implemented,  video  taping  and 
playback*  equipment  is  required.  Faculty  and  student  time 
for  feedback  conferences  must  be  scheduled. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

All  par^s  of  the  training  n>aterials  have  been  pilot  tested 
and  revised  on  the  basis  of  trainee  reaction  and  observed 
impact.' Because  of  the  phaseout'of  the  institutional 
network  shortly  after  the  materials  were  completed,  no. 
field  testxS:  or  formal  evaluation  studies  have  been  possible. 
One  collaborating  institution  has  used  the  materials  for 
^'second  generation"  training  purposes.  Informal  reports  of 
the  impact  of  training  hhve  been  positive  with  respect  to 
degree  of  impact  on  subsequent  practice. 

The  effects  of  PV  TF  as  a  single  component  of  the  PTEP 
and  as  it  contributes  to  the  total  system  and  its  impact 
fiave  been  studied  extensively.  Research  and  evaluation 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  PTEP.  in  comparison  with 
conventjional  programs,  is  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
product' description,  I ratmn}»  Matenals  for  the  X^sessment 
Feedback  System.  , 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Required  hems 
# 

OuaiUit>  Needed 

Cost  per  Iiem  in 
Dollars 

ReplacemviU  Rale 
and  Co  SI 

Source  if  Diffcrciu 
from  Disiribuior. 

Trainer's  manual  for  personali/ing  video 
tape  feedback 

1  for  ir.nner 

.1  00 

Reusable 

Counseling  teachers  using  video  feedback 
of  their  teachlng'behavior  (and 
supplement) 

1  for  each  trainee;  1  (or 
trauier 

3.00' 

Reusable  ^ 

7  other  articles,  guides,  and  literature 
reviews  on  video  tape  feedback  (see 
"Subject  areas") 

1  or  more  copies  of  each 
10  be  available  to  irainer 
and  trainees 

7.50 

Reusable 

Note-  When  the  system  is  implemented,  video  taping  and  playback  equipment  is  required.  Faculty  and  student  time  for  feedback 
ferences  must  be  scheduled.  ^ 


con» 


DEVELdPER/AUTHOR; 

Research  and  Developnient  Center  for  Teacher 
Education 

Untvertity  of  Texas  at  Austin  • 
Education  Annex  3.203 
Austin,  Tex.  78712 

'  Oliver  H,  Bown,  Project  Director 
Gene  E.  Hall,  Adoption  Agent  Training 
Beulah  Newlove»  Counseling  Expert 
David  A,  Wilson,  Communications 

AVAILABILITY 

Personalized  Video  Tape  Feedback  System  is  under 
developmental  copyright.  Materials  for  implementing  the 
'  program  are  currently  available  from: 

Research  and  Development* (Center  for  Teacher 
,  Education 
,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Education  Annex  3.203« 
Austin.  Tex.  78712 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  APRIL  1975 
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A  Siif'insnvctiimil p^ili^nim  to  tnm  tcaclnks 
(<)  numiirc  ami  dumne  student  hduiviar 


This  IS  a  sclf-instructional  program  designeU  to  train  teachers  to  measure  and  record 
iiuiividua^  student  behavior,  enabling  the  trainees  to  then  assess  their  own  instructional 
techniques  Trainees  are  also  taught  to  specify  and  eommunicate  precise  behavioral  goals, 
and  to  systematically  innuence  and  change  student  behavior  through  the  use  of  positive 
consequences.  The  program  is  designed  for  inservice  ^eacher^  (preschool  through  l}igh 
school)  nnd  other  persons  in  the  field  of  education  who  have  access  to  an  ongoing  ' 
classroom, 

•  Contained  within  a  single  workbook,  the  program  consists  of  four  units,  each  of  which 
has  certain  beha\ioral  objectives.  In  each  unit,  textual  material  is  followed  by  exer.cises  whici\ 
give  practice  in  the  competencies  outlined  by  the  objectives.  Applied  .classroom  exercises  are 
included  which  are  designed  to  enhance  trainees*  insight  into  the  principles  taught  by  the 
program.  Immediate  feedback  is  provided  for  most  exercises.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
program  be  implemented  by  a  coordina'tor.  This  can  be*  a  teacher  who  has  had  previous 
experience  with  the  program,  A  coordinator's  manual  and  a  list  of  suggested  readings  are 
included. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  program  trains  teachers  to  measure  and  change 
student  behavior.  It  consists  of  four,scirmstruLtional  units 
whose  titles  and  page  lengths  are  as  fo!lo\v 

L  IntTuencing  Behavior  (19  pages) 
IK  Measuring  Behavior  ( 126  pages)  ^ 

III,  Specifying  Behavioral  Goals  (22  pages) 

IV.  Techniques  for  Influencing  Behavior  (81  pages) 

INTENDED  USERS'  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^ 

*  Any  inservice  teacher  (preschool  through  high  school)  or 
educator  who  works  with  teachers  (e.g.,  administrators* 
school  psychologists  or  social  workers,  and  student 
teachers)  and  who  h^^s  access  to  an  ongoing  classroom, 
could  be  a  user  of  the  program.  Classroom  students' will  be 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  program  sSince  participating 
educators  will  be  better  able  to  assess  individual  student 
performance  and  to  develop  in  students  positive  academic 
and  soGK^I  behavior^. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S)  / 

« 

The  trainee  successfully  completing  the  program  will  be 
able:  ( I )  To  operationally  define  behavior;  (2)  to  measuce, 
record,  and  graph  behavior;  (3)  to  specify  and 
communicate  clear  behavioral  goals,  (4)  to  assess  individual 
student  performance,  (5)  to  assess  teaching  strategies*  (6) 
to  use  teaching  strategies  employing  positive  consequences 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining  desired 
student  behaviors,  and  (7)  to  decrease  undesirable  student 
behaviors  and  substitute  appropriate  student  behaviors. 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 

The  program  should  be  used  by  educators  who  have 
access  to  an  ongoing  classroom,  so  Uiat  they  c;m  take 
advantage  of  the  applied  exercises.  The  program  could,  be 
offered  as  part  of  a  college  or  university  course  for 
inservice  educators  or  it  could  be  usc*d  by. a  group  of 
teachers  within  a  school.  Trainees  should  proceecl  in  order 
through  units' MV,  since  activities  in  later  units  build  upon 
previously  learned  skills. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  program  text  incorporates  periodic  self-monitored 
exercises  which  provide  immediate  feedback  to  the  learner. 
In  addition,  self-assessment  questionnaires  are  included, 
which  trainees  are  encouraged  to  discuss  with  the 
coordinator  and  other  trainees, 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Because  the  program  is  individualized,  time  requirements* 
will  vary,  A  pilot  study  pf  the  materials  suggests  that  the 
range  for  comt>letion  be  10  to  15  weeks. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES  . 

The  prograrn,  presented  in  workbook  form,  provides  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  trainee  self-teachmg.  While 
trainees  can  proceed  at  their  own  pace,  it  is  suggested  that 
once  per  week  they  meet  with  the  coordinator  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  issues  and  problems  and  sharing 
information  related  to  applied  exercises. 
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Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

It  IS  rc(?omni ended  that  a  coc^rdinator  be  available  for 
weekl>  Lonsultation  b>  users  of  tl\e  program.  This  should 
be  a  person  who  has  familiarity  with  behavioral  assessment 
and  intlucnce  protedures  either  through  previous  use  of  the 
program  or  other  relevant  experience,  such  as  workshtjps  * 
or  stud>  related  to  the  principles  of  learning. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

Careful  scrutiny  by  the  developers  indicates  that  the 
program  does  not  appear  *to  contain  any  form  of  social  or 


sexual  bias  and  thqt  the  materials  shouldf  be  usable  by  aU 
ethnic  groups.  In  a  pilot  stud>  conducted  with  an 
economically  and  racially  mixed  population,  the  training 
materials  havi^  elicited  no  critijpal  comments  with  regard  to 
bias;  and  there  is  no  evidence *of  any  harmful  effects  of' the 
training  materials,  cither  to  the  trainees  or  to  their ' 
students.  Assurances  of  transportability  are  not  possible  at 
'this  tim'e.  The  program -has  been  used  with  16  students  in 
a  course  in  human  learning  under  the  supervision  of  the 
developer. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT: 


Required  hems 


Ou.inutv  Needed 


Com  per  Iieni  in 
Dolfars 


Assessmg.attd  Infltiencin^  Hehaxior  A  Self'    I  per  student 
Instructwnai  Teacher  rrainuifi  Profiraft\  l\ 
volume)  V  * 


RoplacOinent  Rnio 
and  Com 


Coordinator  s  manual 


1  per  coordinator 


To  he, announced        Reusable  us  a 
reference  tool 


To  be  announced 


Sou  re e  if  Oiflereut 
from  Distributor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O'Hart  St.  • 

Pittsburgh.'Pa.  15260  -  -  - 

Roger  D.  Klein,  Research  Associate 
.  Marcia  B.  Brissett,  Research  Assistant 

AVAILABILITY 

An  inhouse  version  of  the  program  is  available  from: 
Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
-  University  of  Pittsburgh) 
3939  0*Hara  St.  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975 
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I  ow\c  /»>  tctu'h  mrtluHlsand  tcclunqiw^  fttr 
di  \mm^  itfhl  imph  mcntini*  nhlmtJiiali:ol 
*  i  umathtni  niTuriah 


I  Ins  IS  a  scir-instnictK)iKil  coiirsc-in  in(li\iJiMli/c(l  curriciriiim  clcj^gn.  It  is  inlcmlcd  to 
tculi  iIk  rnclhoJs  and  lcclu}U|iios  of  dosHining  and  iniplcnionling  mdivuluali/cd.curriculums 
for  intlividnals  who  will  hold  major  positions  in  curricuhini  dcvclo|)nicnl  m  a  variety  of 
prtifcssional  settings   This  cnrricniiim  dcsjgn  course  is  based  on  the  Process  Individuali/atiort 
.('nrricuhun  (PK')  moilcl  developed  at  the  Learning  Research  anc!  Development  Center. 

Ilk  PIC  niodel  for  eurrieuluni  design  incorporates  content.  cOnoept.  ajul  component 
anid\sis  procednres,  with  emphasis  on.  Instrfictional  .theory,  Icarning-lo-learn  skills,  critcj-ion« 
rclcrenced  testing,  and  res*?arch-l)ased  instructional  strategies.  There  are  12  units,  each  of 
uln^h  heginvwith  a  rationale  which  explains  the  relationship  of  the  unit  to' the  complete 
course  Incfudcd  are  a  cjiartcr  hierarchy  of  hchav  ioraf  ohjectivcs,  study  guides,  reference 
sources,  and  posttests  to  evaluate  mastL*r\  of  the  terminal  objectives  of  each  unit.  An 
instructor's  manual  is  also  included  which  provides  suggestions  for  using  the  selfMnstrifctio'nal 
units,  either  m  a  classroom  situatityi  or  in  an  independent  stud\  .situation  with  infrccpient 
t)ncampus  interaction  sessions 


SqUfX  T  ARKA(S)  , 

^    '    IwcKe  self  instructKMial  units  comprise  the 

ct»mprehcnsi\cNcoursc  in  creating  adaptive  indi\iduali/ed 

mstruction   I  he  titles  and  page  Icnmhs  of  the  unjts  areas 

follows.         «  '^-v 

^  « 

Background  To  Instructional  Design 
liitroduction  (4  pages) 

I  CjimIs  of  Hducation  (."^4  pages) 

II  Ps\chologieal  Bases  of  Instruction  (55  pages) 

Theoretical  Rationale  for  Instructional  Design 

III  Tlie  Subject  Matter  ( 100  pages) 

IV  The  'Skills  (58  pages) 

V.  Ihe  Instruction  (130  pages) 

VL  hvaluaiion  (112  pages)        ,  1  . 

V'll  School  Administraiion  and  Inserviee  Training  (38 
pagef;)'^ 

*  Applied  Instructional  Design  ,  v 

VIIL  Design  Pr<Kedyres  (71  pagts) 
IX*  The  Objectives  (52  pages) 

X  Criteru)n-Referenced  Fest  Construction  (71  pagrs) 
XI  Lesson  Writing  (53  pages) 
^  XII  Management  System  Design  (S7  pagc^)  ^ 
(jk>ssarN  ( pages) . 
Instructor's  Manual  (62  pages) 

INTK.NDKI)  rSKRS  AND  BKNKFICf ARIES' 

«  » 

.llic  rangt;  i»f  pi»tcntial  users  is  extremely  broad  Ihose 
N|vvhu  compktcd  the  course  and  repy>rted  that  it  mcJl  then 
^ needs  include    Teachers,  school  adJinnistratt)rs.  industrial,  * 
trainm'g  supcrvistirs,  jLuinmunitv  ct)li?^. professors, 
university  instructors,  nursing  schtH)l  instructtjrs,  dircct^jr^. 
librarians,  reading  specialists,  scBi>ot  ps\choK)gists,  teachers 
of  the  blind,  teachers  itf  retarded  chiKli^cn.  and  a  director 


of  an  alterniUe  school  for  dropoiits".  Thus,  it  is' intended  for 
anvone  who  teaches  or  supervrses,  or  works  with  teachers, 
.cNpecially  curriculum  specialists  aijd  members  of  curriculum 
teams,  '  •  ' 

Other  potential  users  are:  Research  and  development 
centers  for  staff  training,  inserviee  teacher  training 
institutes,  universitVi  extranuiral  postbacealaurcate  prograftis, 
and  grajduate.  education  programs  of  curriculum  specialists. 

The  ultimate  benerieiaries  are  the  students^ who  will 
benefit  from  teacjiers'  inereasctl  abilities  to  individualt/e 
curriculum  materials,  as  .well  as  the  .students  wKo  use  the 
actual  curriculum  materials,  developed  by  <ihe  course  . 
trainees. 


'(;()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE{S) 

The  student  successfully  completing  this  training  product 
wilf  be  able:  ( I )  To  select  instruetiojial  goals;  (2)  specify 
ap[>r(>()riate  instructional  methods,  media  strategies,  and 
classroom  environment;  (3)  to  write  te^ts, based  on  a  given 
curriculum  hierarachy;  and  (4)  to  write  individualized 
instructional .  miiterials*  ^ 


PA  H  KRNS  OF  USE  . 

. .  «       *  .  '       .  > 

This  self-study  ^course  may  be  given  eitbcr  oneampus  or 

offcainpus.  The  introdii'ction  describes  each  component  of 

the  course:  Rationale,.bierarehy,  stud)  guides  with  luskv  and 

sources  for  the  tasks,  overview,  articles,  bibliograph).  ^ 

posttcst,  and  ans\ycr  keys  for  study  guides  and  .posttests. 

Students  receive  a  substantiid,  amount  of  feedback  from 

instructors  on  their  curriculum  prodifcts— whether  the 

instructt>r  meets  with  the  students  to  ev,duate  their  w^jrk  or 

whether  the  work  is  sent  to       teacher  to  be  cvalUtited. 

Unit.s  ma>  be  mastered  in  any  Order,  d expending  on  the 

background  ()f  ihe  .strident,  StU(h:nts  taking  this  course 

wtmid  begii)  with  unit  J  and  proceed  through' unit  XII, 

lK)wevcr,  there  are  2  reasons  ft)f  choosing  to  study  fewer 
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than  12  units:  (I)  Prior  mastery  of  the  objec^ivc^  of  :iny 
given  unit;  anci  (2)  the  specific  needs  of  the  student,  such 
as  the  desire  to  le;irn  more  about  testing  and  evaluation, 
tidministrafive  theorv»  inservice  teacher  training,  and 
management  system  design.  Thus,  it  \vould  be  appropriate 
to  study  units 'VK  VII,  ,X,  and  Xll 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS      .  '  * 

A  pretest  is  provided  to  determine  a  student's  degree  of 
knowledge  prior  to  taking  the  course.  Postte^ts  are 
contained'iit  the  end  of  each  unit,  enabling  students  to 
determine  whether  {he>  have  mastered  the  concepts  and 
•skills  and  achieved  the  required  terminal  behavior  of  the 
unit.  The  students  n\ust  5>atisf>  both  the  concept  and  skill 
objectives  and  the  terminal  behavioral  objective 
demonstrated  b\  their  response.  Both'  pretests  and  posttests 
for  the  course  are  coded  so  that  the>.c.in  be  divided  into 
trimester  blocks.  The  unit  posttests  ma>  be  self-monitored. 
The  tests  were  found  to  be  3l'ery  helpful  in  pointing  out  to 
studentji  their  area  of  greatest  weakness  and  strength  and 
in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  Li)nLentrate*  their  efforts 
where  most  needed,  '  ' 


TIME  kEQUIREMENTS 

Since  this  training  product  is  individualized^  tmie 
completion*  will  vary.  Students  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  who  study  all  the  units  usually  cornplete  the 
"course  (luring  three  trimesters.  ^  , 

> 

IMPl.EMEN TATION  FROCEU)URES 

Allhodgh  this  product  is  primarily  self  instructional, 
triifnees  need  to  receive  detailed,  po.sitive,  explanatory  . 
feedback  from  instructors  who  have  extensive  knowledge  * 
and  experience  in  the  design  and  dcvclopmeiiit  of  curric^ular 
materials.  To  take  advantage  of  the  individualized  nature  of 
(he  product,  instructors  may  need  to  change  from  group 
lecture  to  individual  tutorial  sessions. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  'Adoption  and  Implementation. 

One  instructor  who  has  exten.si\e  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  design  and  development  x)f  curriLular 
matt>riaK  can  handle  many  students  for  the  first  four  units 
since  there  is  onlv  one  pretest  for  evaluation.  Forepart  Z 
(units  5  S),  instructor  fcfcdfiack  is  rcqtiired  on  three 
posttests  Even  greater  instructor  time  is  needed  for 
evaluation  and  feedback  for  pJrt  i  {units  9-12).  which 
requires  the"  development  of  a  curriculum.  In  field  testing, 
70  students  scattered  throughout  the  3  portions  of  the 
course  \verc  handled  cisil)  bv  I  instructor 'on  a  2()-percent 
worMoad  Pretest^  ajid  posttests  are  ubjecti\c  and  can 

be  handltid  by  monitors  or  gradu  ite  assistants. 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

This  product  (including  earlier  versions)  hi\s  been  u$ed 
with  approximately  250  trainees  under  the  guidance  of  2 
instructors.  Some  of  these  courses  have  been  conducted 
without  active  participation  by  the  product  developer. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  course  is  transportable.  However^ 
an  analysis  of  product  use  by  two  djfferent  in.structors 
indicated  the  need  for  the  instructor  to  givd  extensive 
positive  explanatory  feedback  to  the^  trainee.  The 
instructor's  manual  now  emphasizes  this  need.  When  the 
product  was  used  without  appropriate  feedback,  there 
w,as  a  high  student  dropout  rate.  This  may  have  been 
detrimental  by  discouraging  students  from  further  stud>  on 
curriculum  materials,^  design,  and  development.  However, 
the  producer  has  no  evidence  that  the  students  who  did 
not  receive  this  appropriate  feedback  changed  their 
interests  after  their  course  experience  or  that  any  other 
students  suffered  any  harmful  effects. 

The  materials  do  not 'appear  to  display  any  form  of 
sv)cial  bias,  including  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping  (except 
for  occasional  use  of  the  generic  **he").  This  assyrance  is 
based  on  an  ex'amination  of  the  materials  themselves  and 
op  the  adaptive  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  in  ordei* 
to  accommodate  to  the  special  needs,  interests,  or  goals  of 
ethnic  minorities,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  indivudual 
students*  ' 

* 

Claims 

A  product-oriented  curriculum  in  which  mastery  is  *^ 
measured  by  aMIity  to  produce  comprehensive  instructional 
.syMems  can  only  be  evaluated  by  the  quality  of  the 
products  produced  and  'the  growth  of  the  students  from 
neophytes  in  curriculum  design  to  designers  and  developers 
oT^yCffective  curriculum  ^components. 

There  were  major  gains  in  posttest  .scoies  of  the  field 
test  students  on  the  criterion-referenced  measures.  During 
the  unit  field  test,  assessments  of  attitudes  of  students  who 
received  the  appropriate  instructor  feedback  generally 
resulted  in  **average''  to  "very  good*'  ratings  on  items  such 
as  "subject  matter  rciovancy  to  your  own  interests,*' 
''instructional  value  of  tests  and  exercises,"  and  **clarit}«  of 
objectives.'*  Many  of  the  trainees  were  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  course  tjiat  the>  continued  on  to  advanced 
academic  work  in  curriculum  design  and  recommended  the 
course  to  others.  The  quality  of  the  products  produced  by 
the  trainees  is  impressive.  Many  of  these  trainee  products 
have  been  adopted  by  .school  districts  and  other 
organizations  and  are  alrqady  in  active  u^se  They,  too,  have 
positive  impact  on  students.  The  credibility  of  this 
evidence,  based  on  adequate  instrumentation  and 
appropriate  indicators.  a|)pears  solid,  however,  since  the 
cvaluatiims  were  performed  and  analyzed  by  the  producer, 
the  results  may  not  be  highly  objective. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

> 

Rcquireii  Items 

Ouaniuy  N;cdcd 

Com  per  hem  in 
Dollars 

Replacement  Rate 
and  Cost 

Source  If  DifTerenl 
from  Distributor 

Dv\ii*n  and  Dcieiopmau  oj  Cunnuhir 
Materials  (3  volumes) 

I  set  pec  student 

To  be  announced 

Reusable  as  a 
Inference  tool 

Instructor's  manual 

1  per  instructor 

To  be  i^nouneed 

Reusable 

(4)  papcrhiick  books  (optional) 

1  per  student 

« 

Reusable 

f3cnjaniin  S.  Blooni.  K^Jitor,  1  axo>uffn\  of 
luhuatiofja!  phft'i  tix  es.  Handbook  1 
Coi^niiiic  Domain.  1956 

2-95 

David  McKay  Co.. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

David  R  Krathvvohl.  Bcnjamm  S'-Blooitu 
anil  Bertram  B  Masis,  Faxononn  of 
Edmational  Objecti\e%.  Handbook  II 
Afjt'iine  Domain.  1964  ^ 

2  95 

David  McKay  Co.. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

M  David  Merrill.  Instrmtional  Design 

5.95 

Prcntice-Hall.  Inc.. 
Englewood  ClifTs, 
NJ.  07632 

Robert  I'  Mager.  Preparing  histna  tional 
Ohfntiws,  1962 

* 

2.25 

.  Fearon  Publishers. 
Belmont.^  Calif. 

DEVELOPER/AVrilOR: 

Learning  Resecrch  ud  Development  Center 
'  Untveni^  of  Pittiburgh 
3939  OUara  St. 
nttabur^,  Pa.  15266^ 

Dwte  T,  Ctow,  Project  Director' 

•         o  .-  f 

AVAiLABILrrY 

._£eiOTt|^  ior  IMr»       Devehpment  .of  Cunkuiar 
•■■Uttttmt  k  peadim.  k  «|i  be  aviilable  h  spring  }975 
Itmt 

tMmini  ReHMch  smI  Dieveiopment  Center 
'  4MKrenily<irfitbbwgii 
3939  0'H«faSb 
PitttiNirgb.  Pa.  15260 
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A  system  to  enable  teachers  to  relate  mstnietion- 
to  specific  curriculum  areas  ami  attain 
'  motivational  objectives 

Individually  Guuled  Motivation  (IGM)  is  a  motivational-instructional  system  intended  to 
provide  teachers  with  knowledge  and  skills  with  which  to  help  their  students  become  more 
responsible  and  self-directed  in  learning  and  conduct.  Multimedia  instructional  materials  and 
an  inservice  program  are  designed  to  train  practicing  and  potential  teachers  to  apply  key 
motivational  principles  within  the  context  of  specific  motivational-instructional  procedures 
IGM  thus  serves  as  the  focused  effort  of  a  scliool  to  deal  with  motivation;  it  enables  teachers 
to  relate^  in  systematic  fashion,  instruction  in  specific  curriculum  areas  and  attainment  of 
motivational  objectives. 

Four  independent  motivational-instructional  procedures  have  been  developed.  Hach  of 
the  procedures  incorporates,  as  appropriate/  key  motivational  principles  and  related  teacher 
behaviors:  Focusing  student  attention  on  desired  objectives,  providing  models  to  observe  and 
imitate,  helping  set  educational  goals,  providing  feedback  reinforcing  desired  behaviors,  and 
reasoning  about  prosocial  behavior  and  values. 

One  or  more  of  the  following  four  procedures  may/be  used  flexibly  in  each  child\s 
motivational  program.  (I)  Adult-child  conferences  to  encourage  independent  reading  are 
conducted  b>  a  teacher  or  an  adult  aide  as  part  of  the  instructional  program  in  reading;  (2)' 
teacher-child  conferences  for  goal  setting  enable  children  to  set  and  attain  realistic  goals  in 
specific  curriculum  areas  such  as  mathematics  or  science;  (3)  guiding  older  children  in- 
tutoring  younger  children  is  designed  to  help  the  tutored  child  to  achieve  ^specific 
instructional  objectives  or  Jo  work  on  independent  projects-tutors  may  also  be  high  school 
or  college  students  or  noncertified  adults;  (4)  small-group  conferences  "to  encourage  self- 
directed  prosociaf  behavior  are  conducted  by  the  teacher  as  purt  of  the  regular  curriculuiti, 
such  as  social  studies  or  language  arts,  and  are  intended  to  increase  sclMirection  and 
promote  those  behaviors  that  contribute  to  self*reali/ation  and  good  citizenship, 

"I  he  lOM  system  and  the  four  procedures  composing  it  are  described  in  a  single  six- 
chapter  text.  The  text  presents  an  overview  of  IGM  and  explains  the  motivational  principles 
and  related  behaviors  underlving  the  s>stem/ describes  in  detail  each  of  the  four  procedures 
and  proMdes  a  background  for  the  IGM  svMem  h>  surveving  relevant  motivational  theories'^ 
and  research  F  ive  films  correspond  to  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  text:  An  overview  film 
describes  the  entire  IGM  sv.stem  and  the  four  procedures;  each  of  the  remaining  fikiis 
describes  and  demonstrates  in  actual  sdiool  use  one  of  the  four  IGM  procedures.  Four 
additional  books  are  designed  .for  specialized  use  b>  teachers,  aides,  tutors,  and  those 
^  participating  m  college-le\el  andjnservice  education, 

STBJKn  ARKA{S)  d,^,^,  .^.jll      .^^^^      j^j^j.^^^,  .^^^^j  maintain  a  workable 

Ihe  IGM  system  can  be  Hiicorporated  into  a  variety  of  motivational  program,  systematically  and  within  regular 

curriculum  areas,  eg  ,  reading,  social  studies,  language  arts,  'School  curriculum  areas.  Prospective  teachers  are  also  a 

math,  and  science,  depending  on  which  IGM  procedure  is  ^'^^^"^^  ^'"^^"P  ^^^^  training  in  IGM  procedures,  a  manual  has 

being  implemented  and  on  the  needs  of  the  student  developed  to  aid  the  college  instructor  in  teaching 

^^'^  materials.  Additional  materials  have 

INrKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  nKNEFICIARIES  been  developed  for  student  tutors,  aides.'and  noncertified 

I(;M  was  developed  according  to  the  Individuallv  Guided  :^^"its  who  do  not  ordinarily  receive  complete  IGM 

Fducation  (KJK)  model  of  instructional  programing  for  the  education  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  beneficiari.es 

individual  student,  but  it  can  be  implemented  in  either  IGF  -  ^^^"^       students  who  can  dc\elop  sclf-direction  in  learning 

or  non-I(}R  schools                                                  '  '"^^  conduct. 

Sets  of  multimedia  instructional  materials  have  been  ^ 

designed  and  developed  to  help  beginning  and  experienced  GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

elementary  ami  middle  school  teachers  to  understand  and  Teachers  typically  must  cope  with  motivational  problems 

to  use  motivational  principles,  skills,  and  procedures  so  that  In  either  a  variety  of  piecemeal  technuiues.  often  ^ 
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sporadicallv  applieiL  or  recourse  to  specialized  personnel, 
IGM  s  priniarv  objeetivc  is  to  provide  teaehers  with  a 
svsteiiiatie.  flexible  program  within  whieh  student  initiative  ' 
and  responsibilitv  for  learning  and  eonduet  ean  be 
developed  and  maintained  An  additional  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of 
motivational  principles  and  skills  which  is  not  restricted 
solelv  to  use  in  specific  IGM  procedures,  but  which  ean  be 
applied  more  generallv  in  manv  school  situations. 

P/<  n  ERNS  OF  USK 

The  IGM  svstem  calls  for  school  wide  cooperative  effort 
to  identifv  general  motivational  objectives  for  all  children 
in  a  particular  school.  Objectives  are  then  identified  for 
smaller  grou|l^  of  children,  and  each  student's  motivational 
level  is  assessed  with  regard  to. the  objectives.  Next,  a 
motivational  program,  using  i^ltn;  or  more  of  the  four  ^ 
procedures  and  based  on  each  L'hild's  present  level  of 
motivation,  achievement,  and  self  direction,  is  planned  and 
carried  out  fi»r  each  student.  Tht  procedures  ma>  be  u.scd 
in  anv  pattern  or  combination,  as  the  children's  iiceds 
demand  and  school  resources  permit  The  motivtitional 
program  is  intended  to  be  incorporated  into  each  ehild'.s 
regular  instructional  program 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS' 

Formalized  assessment  procedures,  including  checklists, 
uhservations,  and -intcrv levvs,  have  been  developed  and 
incorporated  into  the  four  inotitational-instruetional 
procedures  composing  the  IGM  svstem.  In  general,  children 
are  prcassessed.  using  either  formalized  methods  or  more 
informal  ones,  to  determine  whether  thev  could  benefit 
from  a  specific  procedure.  Guidelines  and  materials  for 
continued  assessment  are  also  provided  to  aid  in 
monitoring  each  child's  motivaticnial  progress. 

TIME  REQI  IRE.MENTS 

♦  t-' 

Time  required  to  implement  the  full  jGM,  system  in  a 
school  including  alj  four  procedures,  is' about  6  moiUhs  to 
I  year  If  onlv  one  or  two  procedures  are  implemented, 
tiris  time  will  be  shortened.  ^ 

As  recommended  by  the  developers,  each  procedure  is 
scheduled  into  regular  curriculu,ni  areas  as  follows:  ( I ) 
Adult-ehild  rcadmg  conferences  are  held  weekly  for  l(Ki5 
ininiUes,  (2)  goal-setting  conferences  are  held  weekly  for 
aboirt  !()  minutes  on  an  individual  or  small-group  basis,  (3) 
tutoring  sessions  aVc  10-20  minutes  long  and  may  be  held 
weekly  or  more  often,  and  (4)  small-group  conferences  to 
encourage  self-directed  pro.social  behavior  are  2()-,^() 
minutes  long  and  held  weekly.  These  time 
rccoinmendations  are  flexible  and  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  school,  I  he  length  of 
time  required  to  meet  IGM  objectives  for  the  ,student 
necessarily^'varies  with  the  individual  child,  the  target 
behavior,  and  the  particular  instrucUonal-motivational 
procedures  being  used 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

A  designated  KiM  coordinator  who  has  attended  a  2  day 
workshop  spon'iored  b\  the  developers  conduces  a  2  dav 
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inservicc  program  for  leaders  from  individual  elementary  or 
middle  schools. from  one  or  more  school  districts.  These 
leaders,  in  turn,  conduct  an  inservicc  session  for  the  staff 
of  each  building.  Inservicc  education  for  the  staff  of  li. 
building  uses  the  IGM  text  Individually  Guided  Motivation, 
other  print  materials,  and  the  five  IGM  films  which  may  be 
purchased  or  rented  (materials  may  be  shared  by  .several 
school  buildings).  Teachers  receiving' inservicc  study  the 
text  and  view  and  discuss  the  films.  Exercises  and  activities 
to  familiarize  teachers  with  motivatiojial  behaviors  and 
skills  relevant  to  each  procedure  are  presented  in  the  IGM 
text.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  IGM  system  and  the 
four  procedures,  the  staff  decides  which  procedures  to/ 
implement  and  when. 

Decision  to  implement  IGM  requires  cooperation  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  school  staff.  Thus,  certain 
organizational  and  .scheduling  changes  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  procedures  inta  the  * 
instructional  program  of  a  scnool.  Certain  of  the 
procedures  arc  typically  implemented  using  aides, 
nonccrtificd  adults,  or  parent  volunteers.  This 
supplementary  staff  must  be  recruited  and  trained  in 
motivational  principles  and  related  behaviors  using  IGM 
guidelines  and  materials  available  for  the  purpose  (e.g.. 
Tutoring  Can  Be  Fun,  A  Guide  for  Adult-Child  Reading 
Conferences). 

Once  in  operation,  maintenance  costs  for  the  IGM 
system  are  minimal.  If  continuous  formal  assessment  of 
student  progress  is  desired,  checklists  and  other  evaluation 
guides  to  aid  in  recordkeeping  arc  printed  in  the  IGM  text 
and  can  be  duplicated  within  the  .school  at  low  cost.  In 
general,  mat^*riais  associated  with  IGM  implementation  arc 
few  in  number  and  they  are  reusable,  durable,  and  easily 
maintained.  "  * 

; 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  developers  recommend  these  matcrialii  and  qu;intities 
for  each  school  building  implementing  IGM. 

IGM  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  implement  when  costs 
arc  con.sidered  on  a  pcr-pupil  basis.  Using  the  current 
prices  of  the  niatcriafe  and  assuming  a  building  of  400 
students,  the  cost  per  pupil  for  any  component  or  for  the 
total  system  would  be  as  follows:  Procedure  1— $1.04 
procedure  2— SI. 04;  procedure  3— SI. 1 7;  procedure 
4-~SI.II;  total  IGM  .sy.stem-~l.09. 

The  above  costs  are  ba.scd  on  the  prices  of  materials  and 
an  estimated  average  cost  for  training  an  IGM  coordinator; 
they  arc  therefore  nonrecurring  costs.  Furthermore,  the 
center  recommends  that  each  set  of  films  be  made 
available  to  five  school  buildings.  Thus,  in  terms  of  both 
the  expenses  for  training  a  coordinator  and  the  purchase  of 
the.  films,  the  costs  can  be  spread  over*a  greater  number  of 
students  and  substantially  reduce  the  cost  per  pupil. 
Another  means  for  reducing  the  cost  is  for  the  schools  to 
rent  the  films  for  the  center. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

A  designated  building  leader  (e.g.,  the  principal,  a  unit 
leader,  or  a  .school  guidance  counselor)  selected  by  the 
individual  school  is  responsible  for  providing  inservicc 
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education  to  the  building  staff.  Certain  of  the  IGM 
procedures  typically  use  nqntcachers  (e.g.,  noncertified 
adults,  parent  volunteers)  and  this  supplementary  staffs  if 
used,  requires  training  in  using  the  procedure.  IGM  print 
and  film  materials  are  used  to  aid  in  training  such 
additional  personnel.  In  general,  IGM  is  relatively  self- 
sufficient  and  needs  little,  if  any,  continuing  support  to  be 
used  properly. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 

* 

IGM  is  transportable.  Evidence  is  available  indicating 
that  after  a  2-day  inservice  education,  school  personnel  can 
learn  the  motivational  principles  and  procedures  underlying 
IGM  Moreover,  at  this  time  they  can  prepare 
implementation  plans  for  local  school  use.  The  program 
may  thereafter  be  implemented  bv  a  school  staff  with  little 
or  no  additional  aid  from  the  program *s  developers. 

The  developers  and  publishgrs  of  this  prog'ram  have  , 
received  no  reports  of  harm  associated  with  use  of  IGM. 
Indeed,  teachers  and  students  have  expressed  favorable 
reactions  and  positive  attitudes  toward  IGM.  The 
developers  are  confident  that  the  materials  contain  no 
social  bias,  ethnic  or  sexual  stereotyping,  or  other  socially 
objectionable  references.  . 

Claims  ^ 

The  IGM*systebi  has  been  carefully  developed  and 
tested  The.  four'niotivatiunaf-instructional  procedures  were 
identified  :Mid  developed  in  cooperation 'with  staffs  of 
various  school  systems.  ContrA)lled  experiments  in  schools 
were  carried  out  ,to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
each  procedure  is  optinuijly  effective.  Findings  were  usecl 
in  the  development  of  prototypicaMGM  materials  related 
to  each  procedure.  Field  tests  of  each  procedure  were 
subsequently  conducted  in  a  number  of  school  systems  to 
determine  effectiveness  of  materials  both  for  adults 
implementing  the  program  and  students  participating  in  a 
procedure.  Field  test  cvaluationli  contributed  to  further 
developments  and  refinements  of  the  IGM  materials.  ^ 


School  personnel  can  learn  to  use  IGM  materials 
effectively.  Following  inservice- education  they:  Understand 
the  motivational  principles,  procedures,  and  implementation 
requirements;  can  apply  the  motivational  principles  with 
children  in  a  school  setting;  and  can  complete  the  required 
implementation  tasks,  such  as  conducting  a  local  inservice, 
gathering  baseline  information  on  students,  selecting 
students  to  participate  in  a  procedure,  and  keeping  records 
to  monitor  motivational  progress. 

Based  on  a  field  test  with  six  schoolS,  the  success  of 
independent  reading  conferences  has  been  demonstrated. 
Independent  reading  conferences  enable  children  to  read 
more  books,  to  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
reading,  to  showvhigher  reading  achievement  scopes,  and  to 
continue  to  read  more  books  independently  after- 
conferences  have  been  discontinued.  Younger  children  and 
poor  readers  beriefit  particularly.  The  procedure  is  effective 
with  children  from  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds, 
regardless  of  whether  conferences  are  conducted  by 
teachers,  aides,  or  parent  volunteers. 

Evidence  accrued  during  field  testing  in  three  schools 
shows  that  children  benefit  from  goal-setting  conferences. 
Following  this  procedure,  children  increase  in  ^skills  mastery 
in  a  variety  of  purriculum  areas  and  maintain  improved 
fates  of  skill  mastery  after  goal-setting  conferences*  are 
discontinued.  Positive  attitudinal  changes  toward  school 
have  been  reported  by  parents. 

Positive  results  associated  with  participation  in  small-  ' 
group  conferences  to  promote  self-directed  prosocial 
behaviors  have  been  demonstrated  in  field  testing  in  eight 
schools.  Following  this  procedure,  children  incfease  in 
frequency  of  specific  prosocial  behaviors,  maintain  this 
increase  after  conferences  stop,  and  exhibit  a  target 
pro.social  behavidr  with  a  frequency  rate  similar  to  that 
shown  by  the  rest  of  the  class.  ^ 

Based  on  a  field  test  with  two  schools,  tutoring  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  tutee.  As  a  result  of  the  tutoring 
procedure,  tutees  are  able  to  increase  in  achievement  on 
specific  tutored  skills  and  to  maintain  positive  attitudes 
toward  tutoring  sessions.  Both  tutees  and  tutors  express 
eiljoyment  of  tutoring  sessions. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rcquircil  Items 


Quaatitv  Needed 


Text.  Indnuliuilly  Guuicd  Momauon 

rmonnf*  Can  lie  Jutn 

A  Umdv  for  AdidhihiUl  Reading 
Ct^nfirenLes 

hisenkr  hnplcmenuitum  Manml  for  IGSf 
Filni^i.  '  . 

-  "*Indivi(Iuall>  (luided  Mt)tivatii)n  An 
Over\iew" 

**Rih:o II raging  Imlepemlent  Readrng'\ 
'*Setting  Indi\iilua!  Goals  for 
1, earning*' 
^     '  '^Guiding  Chililren  as  I'litors"^ 
**CMiiding  Chiklren  I'oward  Self- 
Directed  Behavior" 


1  per  teacher 
i  per  tutor 

\  per  conference  leader 

I  per  building  leader 
I  set  per  5  schools 


Cobt  per  Uein  in 
Dollars 


2.00 
1.75 
!.00 

!.()() 

85.00  per  film  or 
350,00  per  set  (films 

may  also  be  rented 
for  3.00  per  day  plus 

5.00  for  handling). 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cost 


Reusable » 

Reusal)le 

Reusable 

Reusable 
Reusable 


Souree  Different 
from  Dii,tribntor 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR:  ^  ^ 

WilcoiiiiB  RaMNircb  and  Ekve|opiiietit  Ccnier 
Uifmiily  of  Wi»coiiii]i 

'j^VAiUiaiTY 

MfUmtty  GM  Maihmiion  (lOM)  m  itnder 
<40!i«ioMamtf  capyri|lit  jCommdtA^aipyr^t  has  b^n 
4Mmoil»ed  upon  b^n^cifU  pidrifcatbh.  Ali  IGM  materiaEi 
7  iie  ciinMlly  avaaiabte 

WiKOiitifi  JRoKaitli  abd  Devetopment  Center  " 
:    1025  West  kifmMt  St,  '  * 
^    Madmoit;  Wii.  53706 


r 


/ 
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PREPARING  AND  USING  SELF  TEACHING 
UNITS  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Sdftcachifii:  units  toguicle  the  teacher's  c/ioiee 
in  learninii  medium  and  evahtation  proeedurei^ 
Jifr  teaching pHvi^n  lauf^ua^es 


Each  unit  of  Preparing  and  Using  Self-Teaching  Units  for  Foreign  Languages  is  designed 
to  teach  a  specific  concept  or  skill.  A  unit  consists  of  a  stated  performance  or  behavioral 
objective,  activities  to  enable  the  student  to  achieve  the  objective,  and  a  test  to  determine 
whether  the  student  has  succeeded.  This  booklet  begins  with  a  description  of  the  ' 
performance  objective,  and  several  sample  objectives  are  presented.  Section  2  c«(>ntains 
suggestions  on  the  selection  and  presentation  of  learning  activities.  In  section  3/suggestions 
are  made  concerning  ways  in  which  self-teaching  units  can  be  used.  Section  4  is  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  a  self-teaching  unit.  A  s6lf-1nstructional  German  lesson  is  presented  as  a 
sample,  and  the  booklet  concludes  with  recommendations  concerning  the  teacher's  choice  of 
learnmg  medium  and  effective  evaluation  procedures. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  foreign  language  curriculum 
development  at  the  classroonvMevel. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

Although  intended  primarily  for  the  foreign  language 
classroom  teacher,  this  publication  will  also  be  of  use  to 
foreign  language  curncukim  specialists,  supervisors,  and 
trainers  of  teachers. 


1  / 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Languages  and  Linguistics 
i  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
1611  North  Kent  St. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209 

Gerald  E.  Logan,  Author 

AVAILABILITY 

Order  No.  ED  098  808,  $0.76  (microfiche),  $1.58 
(paper),  add  $0.18  (postage).  Order  from: 
*  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

P.O.  Box  .190 

Arlington,  Va.  22210 
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Texthook  on  ilie  design  of  kwsons  and  curnaduni 
jor  ^^raduatv  students  and  cumculum  designers 


Use  of  Learning  Principles  in  Instruction  is  a  34-unit  textbook  suitable  for  use  as  a  self- 
study  text  or  as  the  basis  for  a  one-semester  Keller-style  course  in  l^^json  design  for 
graduate  students,  advanced  undergraduates,  and  curriculum  ^writers  and  designers.  The  text 
aims  at  establislijiig  in  students:  ( 1 ),  A  working  knowledge  of  H)ehavi()ral  principles  and  their 
contribution  towRe  development  of  good  educational  materialil,  (2)  the  ability  to  discriminate 
good  from  notvso-good  curriculum  materials  over  a  very  broad  range  of  learning  tasks,  and  , 
(3)  the  ability  to  produce  good  curriculum  materials  in  their  own  subject  area. 

The  course  ts  based  on  three  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  technology  of 
teaching.  First,  modern  curriculum  development  is  an  applied  science.  A  developer  then  n\ust 
X   understand  the  fundapientals  of  the  science  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  it  effectively  across 
a  wide  range  of  learning  task.s.  One  section  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  basic  learning  principles 
as  exemplified  in  the  analysis  of  operant  behavior. 

Second,  specific  ''models"  of  instruction  are  too  limiting  because  they  are  merely  . 
particular  codifications  of  underlying  principles  applied  in  a  special  domain.  This  text^ 
concentrates  on  the  process  of  educational  design  and  avoids  a  cookbook  approach. 

'Ihird,  experience  with  a  variety  i^f  materials  iii  a  variety  of  contexts  is  necessary  for  one 
to  abstract  the  useful  principles.  Students  examine^,  such  diverse  materials  as  Sesame  Street. 
Hishes.  Lws  and  Dreams  (a  procedi^e^to  get  child^'pn  generating  poetry),  Itard's  procedure 
in  training  the  wild  child  of  ^Xveyron,  as' well  as  several  conventional  learning  programs. 

In  most  units  students  read  some  source  niatorial.*^  (articles  or  samples  of  lessons)  and 
then  a'nswer  questions  on  them.  They  cpnipare  their  answers  to  an  answer  key,  then  see  their 
instructor  for  a  brief  interview  before  going  on  to' a  new  uim7(A  student  using  the  text  for 
self-study  eliminates  the  interview  process.)  Other  units  require  the  production  of  curriculum  . 
material.  Students  are  given  guidelines  in  evaluating  their  own  productions,  and  are  j 
encouraged  to  submit  them  to  their  peers  as  well  as  their  instructor  for  evaluation. 
^  The  instructor  is  provided  with  a  suggested  interview  "question  for  eacl\  unit  and 

guidelines  for  evaluating  student  replies^  The  teacher's  manual  ^also  provides  two  section  tests 
and  a  posttest. 

SUBJECT  AREA(S),  The  third  major  section  (six  units)  teaches  the 

\   ^  .                   .     .          r  I                application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  behavior  to 
The  subject  matter\of  this  ccmrse  is  the  design  of  lessons    h.^hnvinml  nhiortiv 


and  curriculum. 


curriculum  design.  These  units  cover  behavioral  objective's, 
task  analysis,  learning  hierarchies,  and  task  taxonomies. 


The  first  Hvc  units  of  the/ text  provide  a  general  overview  p^,,,^,^,,  "        section,  students  begin  to  design  a  lesson  in 

and  include  some  of  the  original  writings  on  programed  ^^^.^ 

instruction,  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  (IPI).  ,     ,    r-    ,      ,  ,        .      .•     ,n     •.  v   ,   i    ,.  i  i 

Keller-s  Personalued  System  of  Instruction,  and  contingency  '""^f''  -section  (17  units)  .students  learn 

management  This  overv.ev.  provides  both  the  critical  c.^  u^ung  les.sons  and  practice  ev|vl.iating  a 

,   .   .     „  I       n  J  \  ^     II  ^^^.1   ^. Wide  range  of  esson  materials,  ihey  also  continue  work  on 

princip  eS  that  will  be  reflected  in  all  good  curriculum  ,     •       r  .i  •  i  i  ..^   

*  ,    .  ■  I  ^,     ^   f  production  of  their  own  lessons.  Students  are  encouraged 

materia  s  (e.o,  active  responses,  immediate  reinforcement,  *      ,    .    .      ,  -in.  i  •    .  . 

7   ,      ^    ,     .  «    '      r      I    *  ,  to  submit  their  lessons  periodically  to  peer  and  instructor 

gradual  progression  in  compfexity  of  student  response  to  i       i  , 

II       '    V       1        »■      1.  fv,  iwxi.:««  editing  and  evaluation.  f 
promote  errorless  learning),  and  a  rationale  lor  looking  at  ^  <  , 

fundamental  learning  principles.  INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  second  major  section  (six  un^s)  teaches  the 
fundamental  principles  ol  the  experimental  anal>sis  of  The  range  of  potential  users  is  broad  Among  these  who 

behavior  For  these  units,  students  select  a  sDpplemental  have  used  this  text  in  trvout  versions  and  found  it  helpful 

text  (see    Materials  and^^^Bquipment'^edion ),  In  addition,  svere  persons  currently  employed  in  jobs  w.ith  some  form  of 

each  unit's  source  material  contains  an  example  of  an  curriculum  development  responsibility  (eg,  at  Piltsburgh^s 

educational  application  j/ these  principles.  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center,  Philadelphia's 
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Research  for  Better  Schools,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Education);  high  school  and  elementary  school 
teachers;  school  administrators;  graduate  students  in 
education;  and  undergraduates  in  speech  correction. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  future  students  uh(» 
will  be  using  more  effective  educational  materials  designed 
or  selected  by  a  user  of  this  text. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

M  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students:  (I)  Fo 
recogni/e  the  operation  of  principles  from  the  experimental 
analysis  of  behavior  m  curriculum  materials,  (2)  to  state 
learning  tasks  in  behavioral  terpis,  (3)  to  design  effective 
curriculum  mjiterials  which^  achieve  the  stated  learning  task, 
and  (4)  to  evaluate  learning  materials  in  terms  of  their 
tearhing  effectiveness, 

PATTERNS  OF  USE 

/  ^  > 

,  The  text  mav  be  used  for  self-stud>  or  as  the.  basis  for  a 
Keller-style  course.  The  chief  characteristic  of  a  Keller-st>le 
course  IS  tlie  demand  for  mastery  of  each  unit  of  course- 
work  before  th,e '^'tudenf  progresses  to  the  next  unit  (F.S. 
-    Keller,  Journal  ^)f  Applied  Ikluivwr  Analysis.  1968).  When 
using  the  text  for  individuals  study,  students  are  expected  to 
test  themselves  o,n  each  unit  and  use  the  suggested  answers 
as  the  basis  tor  scoring  their  own  work  When  the  text  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  Keller-style  course,  students  are 
expected  to  answer  unit  questions  and.  then  see  the 
instructor  for  a  "mastery  interview"  before  going  on  to  the 
next  unit.  The  first  17  units  are  seijuential;  the  order  of 
the  later  units  may  be  varied. 

ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  teacher *s  manual  contains  two  section  tests  (for  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  text)  and  a  posttest  for  use 
at  the  end  o(  the  course  It.  also  contains  suggested 
interview' questions  for  each  unit  to  assure  correct  use  of 
tKe  text  by  students  Curriculum  produced  by  students  as 
part  of  the  course  is  evaluted  by  the  instructor  and  other 
students  Students  using  the  text  for  self-study  use  the 
answer  key  for  assessment  of  progres^'. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  is  usually  eompleted  in  one  semester,  but 
completion  time  vanes  aruting  individuals  and  depends  on 
the  si/e  of  .each  student's  selected  project  The  text  has 
been  u^ed  as  the  bitsw  for  a  6 week  intensi\e  course,  but 
such  lime  constraints  are  not  recommended  except  for  very 
advanced  students 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  text  is  complete  enough  to  be  used  for  self-study  by 
advanced  students  Instructors  should  have  a  background  in 
the  science  of  J^ehavioral  analysis,  derivecl  from  use  of  the 
text  or  from  other  sources,  and  experience  with  curriculum 
^  materials  People  currently  employed  on  curriculum 
development  projects  could  also  use  the  text  for  group  or 
individual  stud\  without  a  designated  instructor 

14  u  i 


ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 
Assurances 


In  development,  approximately  100  students  have  used 
the  text  in  3  formal,  Keller-style  courses.  One  of  these  was 
conducted  at  Cmerson  College  in  Boston  without  developer 
participation.  This  hands-off  field  test  was  less  successful 
than  we  had  hoped  because  a  short  time  period  (6  wee.ks) 
and  high  enrollment  (50  undergraduatLs)  made  it 
impossible  for  instructors  to  monitor  each  student's  unit-by- 
unit  progress.  As  a  result  of  this  field  test,  the  teacher's 
manual  and  the  introduction  of  the  text  now  stress  the 
importance  of  adequate  monitoring  and  sufficient  time  to 
allow  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rate.  We  believe 
these  changes  are  sufficient  to -make  the  course 
transportable. 

In  a  questionnaire  administered  to  students  in  one  of  the 
courses  in  which  this  text  was  used,  no  students  reported 
harmful  effects,  Our  staff  has  examined  the  material 
carefully  and  has  failed  to  find  racial  or  sexual  bias, 
excluding  occasional  use  of  the  generic  "he"  in  various 
source  materials. 

Claims 

Use  of  Learning  Principles  in  Instruction  is  an  effective 
instructional, program.  The  materials  produce  a  considerable 
competence  in  graduate  level  students  for  critical  judgment 
and  production  of  curriculum  materials  which  refiect  the 
best  of  laboratory  learning  principles. 

The  program  has  been  through  three  cycles  of  test  and 
revision,  eych  of  which  has  included  evaluation  of  the^ 
program  s  effectiveness.  The  first  tryout  was  with'lXgroup 
of  10  special  students,  all  of  whom  took  the  course  in  a 
special  6-week  institute  in  summer  and  fall  1971.  All  these 
students  already  were  employed  in  jobs  with  some  form  of 
curriculum  development  responsibility.  1  he  program  was  • 
revised  following  this  tryoUt. 

After  revision,  the  course  was  offered'  for  graduate  credit 
in  the  Ed-eicational  Psychology  Department  of /the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  summer  \973.  Sixteen  students 
participated,  including  elementary  and  high  school  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  curriculuni  writers.  There ^were 
four  sources  of  evaluation  data;  The  students'  responses  for 
each  unit,  pretest  and  posttest  results,  a  questionnaire,  and 
the  curriculum  material  produced  by  the  students. 

The  final  test  was  a  hands-off  field  test  at  EmersoiK 
College  in  Boston.  Two  faculty  members  had  the  rec^uisile^ 
background  and  were  interested  in  using  the  course.  Forty- 
six  undergraduates  enrolled.  Because  enrollment  was  much 
larger  than  expected,  instructors  dropped  portions  of  the 
course  and  did  not  regularly  monitor  student  answers. 

An  identical  form  pretest-posttest  was  used  to  measure 
student's  ability  to  articulate  behavior  principles,  to 
discriminate  curriculum  materials,  and  to  produce  samples 
of  curriculum.  For  the  first  two  tryouts  using  graduate 
students  and  practicing  curriculum  developers;  ov<i>rall  ' 
pretest  scores  were  53  percent  and  34  percent,  while 
posttest  scores  were  83  percent  and  61  percent.  The 
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nicJi.m  uiuiergraJu.itc  pretest  sccirc  ssas  onl\  6  percent, 
and  posttcst  nicJian  was  52  pcuciU  Although  the  gain  is 
si/ablc.  the  results  wore  rather  disappointing  Pioper  use  of 


the  material  should  produce  better  performanee.  Jhe  text 
now  stronglv  suggest.s  that  undcigradutites  ha\c  adequate- 
monroring 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Required  \ic\)s 


Ouanlilv  Needed 


Com  per  Hem  m 


Replaeement  Rate 
and  Cos! 


Source  i(  DifforeiU 
Uoyy  htstrthutor 


Textbook 
Teacher  s  manual 


I  per  student 
I  per  teacher 


Basic  text  m  behavioral  pruiciples-- Select  I  per  student 
I  of  4 

I'crstci  and  Pcrroit.  lt*'ha\tor 

Holland  and  Sl.inncr.  Ihe  ina!\M\  tft 

Reynolds,  i  Vnmvr  <>/  (ipcrant 
(  omiitiomm:, 

\K  holes  and  Malotl.  hUnumtan 
Vrvutplcs  of  liehavior,  1^>7| 


12.00 

10  50 

6  50 

7  50 
7.95 


Reusable 
Reusable 
Reusaf>lo 


Addison*  Wesley 
AddisiMi'Wesfey 

Applctmi-Centnry- 
C^rofts 

^McCirasv-Hdl 
Scott-l'i»rcs!nan 
Prenticedlal! 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

.Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh  « 
3939  O'Hara  St.  ' 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15260  ^ 

James  G.  Holland,  Project  Director 
Carol  Solomon,  Coauthor  ' 
Judith  Doran,  Coauthor 
Daniel  A.  Frezza,  Coauthor 

AVAILABILITY 

Presently,  a  complete  inhouse  version  of  Use  of  Learning 
Principles  inJnstruction  is  available.  Orfler  from:* 

Learning  Research  and 'Development  Center 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

3939  O'Hira  St.        ^  ^ 
*  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

In  1976,  i  published  version  of  this  material  (probably 
under  a  different  title)  will  be  available  from: 
Add-on-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 
Reading,  Mass.  01867 
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ACCREDITATION  PF^OBLEMS  AND  THE 
PROMISE  OF  PFUE 


^  :  \  paper  on  the  rclntlonship  hcfwrc/i  the 
iUrrciliuaiifn  t\f  tcadier  vduvatioji  inuUutUmK 
and pcrfi>nniin(vd)Q\c<l  tauiwt  vduaition 


This  paper  examines  the  relationship  between  the  accreditation  of  teacher  education 
institutions  and  perforjnance-based  teacher  education.  After  a  brief  historical  review,  the 
author  discusses  fouj  basic  accreditation  probJems.  (I)  The  need  to  allow  for  institutional 
differences,  (2)  the  need  to  base  decisions  ort  substance  rather  than  form,  (3)  the  need  to 
determine  the  actual  qualifications  of  the  graduate,  and  (4)  the  need  to  determine  the  focus 
or  tunction  of  accreditation.  Institutional  statemeiUs  of  objectives  for  teacher  education  are 
frequentl)  vague  and  provide  little  guidance  for  the  accrediting  team.  The  objectives  of  one 
institution  are  examined  in  detail  to  illustrate  these  problems.  Performance-based  teacher 
education*  which  requires  the  explicit  definition  of  expected  competencies,  could  help  to 
move  accreditation-toward  being  based  on  elements  of  substantive  achievement  and  could 
encourage  a  rethinking  of  admissions  criteria.  Fin;illy>  the  two  purposes  of  iiccreditatioii  arc 
considered,  whether  it  should  be  used  to  identify  institutions  which  meet  a  minimum  set  of 
standards  or  to  stunuhite  institutions  to  iniprove  their  programs  significantly. 


SI  BJKC  T  AREA(S) 

Institutional  accrcdit.ition  pri>blenis  and  needs  and  the 
relationship  of  pcrfvirnitin^c  based  teacher  etlucatum  ti) 
accreditation 

IN TKNDEn  ISKRS  AND  HKNKFICIARIES 
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Ihe  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  teacher  educators. 
State  agency  officials,  and  elementary  and  secondary  school 
personnel 


G()AL(S)  OR  FURPOSE(S) 

This  paper  examines  the  relationship  between  the 
accredhation  of  teacher  education  institutions  and 
performance-based  teacher  education. 
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I  review  of  (Ciicher  supply  and  ilcnuind  omiits 
impliciitums  for  (cac/urcduaition  m(i(unons 


This  monograph  reviews  the  alternative  responses  to  the  current  teacher  supply-and- 
iJemand  situafion  being  nuufe  by  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education.  Some 
options  are  identified  as  eliminating  nonproductive  programs  and  courses,  emphasizing 
traming  in  areas  where  shortages  exist,  refocusing  the  orientation  of  institutions  to  meet  the 
training  needs  of  nonschool  settings,  and  expanding  school-service  components,  particularly 
inservice  and  continuing  education  oriented  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  teachers  in 
school  situations.  It  is  impossible  to?predict  accurately  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  wiH 
be  needed  m  the  future,  and  additional  questions  are  whether*  society  wilf  be  willing  to  ^ 
support  i\  teachmg  force  ;ulet|uate  (pr  peak  demand  periods  and  whether  employment 
alternatives  should  be  considered^  The^teacher  surplus  does  not  take  into  accoimt  the 
growingj(ieed  for  new  types  of  learning  facilitators  in  nonschool  settings,  and  these  options 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  realistic  response  to  preparing  multifaceted  personnel  for 
all  of  America's  learning  institutions.  , 


SL  IUKCT  ARKA(S) 

This  monograph  discusses  teacher  supply  and  demand 
and  Its  impact  and  implications  lor  teacher  education 
institutions. 

INTENDKI)  I  SKRS  AND  BKNEFFC  lARIKS  , 

The  intended  user<^  of  this  monograph  are  teacher 
education  -iistitutions;  educat^ional  administrators;  college 
i»nd  iiniversity  faculty;  Federal,  State,  and. locaK  legislators. 


(;OAL(S)  OR  FURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  provide  alternative 
responses  tor  teacher  education  institutfons  with  regard  to 
the  current  supply-and-demand  situation. 
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RP  200  026 


A  review  of  the  Uterature  ofprobkmsof 
he^iniwii*  teaehers  workuii*  in  the  inner  iH}y 


This  paper  rosiews  literature  on  problems  encountered  hy  beginning  teachers  in  the 
inner  cit>  and  points  out  some  steps  that  have  been  taken  !n  both  ^reservice  and  inservice 
teaclier  •eilucation  to  alleviate  tliese  problems.  While  books  such  as  Death  at  an  harly  A}ie 
and  Up  the  Down  StiHraut\  arc  briefly  reviewed,  greater  attention  is  given  to  research  • 
ruports,  program  desUriptions,  program  proposals,  and  comment's  by  beginning  teachers 
tliem?u;lvcs  The  sectiof  on  current  programs  gives  details  of  24  programs  which  have  been 
miplemcnteil  and  bricHTly  describes  24  additional  programs  for  which  only  limited  material 
was  ijvailable  The  .author  concludes  that  the  most  important  ingredients  for  successful  urban 
teaching  are'  the  aWit^de  of  the  prospective  teacher  and  earlv,  extensive  preservice 
experience  with  tke*  realities  of  the  inner  :ity.  (A  *l37.item  annotated  bibliography  is 
incUukul  )  .  '  '   •  \ 


SUBJKCT  ARKA(S)  ,  *  . 

Mils  paper  reviews  the  literaturCiOn  prof^ms 
cncinintere?rin  beginning  teachers  hi  the  muer  cit>  and 
points  out  some  steps  that  ha\e  been  taken  to  alle\iate 
these  problems  ^ 

INTKNDKI)  ISERS  AM)  BENKFlVlARIKS 

rhe  intendt^d  users  are  the  mscr\ice  and  pr'eservice 
tcMchers  anil  teacher  educators  t 

GOAUS)  OR  PrRI>()SK(S) 

The  goals  are  to  present      readers  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  teaching  and  training  teachers  for 
inner-citN  schoOK  and  to  present  \ome  suggestions  to 
alleviate  these  problems, 
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.  I  tli\rn\:^ion  oj  the  Mstorw  iwiposc:  and 


V 


I.hc  development  of  the  jtMiupus  labopiion  school  is  traced  from  its  origins  m  EuropcMn 
the*  1 7th  century  and  in  the  Ignited  States  normal  schools  of  tbe  !S2()\s.  I'hese  schools 
served      nuulcls  of  dK\  desired  teaching  methods  and  provided  opportunities' for  student 
teaching;  K\en  before  1^00.  the  function  of  the  schools  was  being  debated  and  the  need  was 
rccogni/ed  t^)  use  them  as  expcrimeiital  schools' to.  test  and  dcMnons'tratc  new  techniques  ajid 
materials  The  student  body  in  campus  schools  tended  to  be  higijiy  selected  and  too  smalhto 
i'er\e  expanding  programs- of  teacher  education,  hi  the  late  I9(i0*s»  much  studeni  tcadhmg 
WtlsTlrnTWirerred  to  public ^schools»  and  the  vToncept  of  teacher  education  was  changed  to 
increase  the  collaboration  helween  v^chools  and  collcgtJS»  with  a  rc§ultai^t  demand  for  more 

.  responsibility.,  for  the  classroom  teachers  in  student  teaching  and  hcefcditation.  The  new* 
einp^hasis  is  on  a  joint  enrerprise  by  public  schools,  universities  a^d  eollcgcs»  the  <jo;umunity, 
and  related  public  agencies.  The  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  experimentation  a'nd  -  * 

.  reseaVch  must  be  improved  ^if  campm* -schools  arc  to  have  a  useful Vuture^  and  there  mustj)e/ 
opportunities  for  currieiilum  developiftent  and  professional  leadership.  Thdi'c  is  a  need  for 

.  Hexible  facilities  which  can  be  acj/pted  to  a  vrfriety  of  uses  and  for  laboratory  facilities* 
primarily  devoted  to  mservicc  ^*ducation.  The  Httivities  should  b*i  defined  and  limited  to 
those  which^  can  make  anj/flque  contribution  ti^^the,progrom  of  the  sponsoring* 'agenciest 
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be|weeri*schools»  un/vei\ities,  and  .communities  in  geaeraL 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATIOM  SYSTEMS  IN 
PREPARING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


I  mtC'Oj-thcHin  and^2'itcni  hihliomipliv 
tui  cla\snu>/n  ohscryation  sv\tcms  in  inciHtrbig 
\c/uu)l  pcrsntifu'l 


This  statc-of-lhc-nrl  paper  and  its  accompanying  42-ilcm  annotated  bibliography  arc  on 
.    classr^)oni  observation  sys^MUS  in  preparing  school  personnel.  The  paper  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  ( I )  •*Introdiiction."  (2)  "Description  of  Selected  Classroom  Observation  Systems/'  (3) 
"Use  of  Classroom  Observation  Systems  in  the  Preparation  of  School  Personnel,"  and  (4) 
••Summary  and' Conclusions."  Part  2,  the  most  detailed  section,  describees  the  more  important 
classroom  observation ^^ystem.s  (i.e.,  -^organized  and  systematic  attempts  to  assess  and  qualify, 
through  observation,  the  behaviors  o*:  teachers  and  students  engaged  in  the  teaching-learning 
process")  These  systems  are  grouped  into  affective  systems  (those  concerned  primarily  with 
intellectual  activities  which  result 'in  the  improvement  of  cognitive  processes  and  skills)  and 
multidimensional  systems  (those  which  attempt  to  assess  both  the  a'ffective  and  cognitive 
domains).  Among  the  conclusions  suggested  by  this  comparative  study  are  that  classroom 
observation  systems  (of  which  the  affective  ones  have  been  most  widejy  used)  can  be  used 
'      '    profitably  in  conjunction  with  microteaching,  role  playing,  and  othor  preservicc  laboratory 
teaching  experiences,  and  that,  through  their  emphasis  on  teaching  behaviors  and  indirect 
teacher  influence,  they  have  contributed  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  laborafbry  experience  in 
teacher  preparation  and  to  an  increasing  "humanization "  of  teaching,  • 
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This  document  includes  a  state-of-t'he-art  paper  and  a  42-  The  goal  of  this  document  is  to  examine  how  classroom 

Item  bibliography  on  classroom  observation  systems  in  observation  systems  can  be  used  in  preparing  school 

preparing  school  personnel.  personnel.  -  " 
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.  1  paper imn'idbi^ an  unalysiK  ofdevclopinent 
iiiid  teacher  inipludfum  oj  amipaisatorv 
Cilucatii  m 


This  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Ci)mpcnsalory  education  and  its  future,  the  kind 
of  teacher  education  which  \mII  be  used  to  support  these  compensatory  trends,  and  a 
bibhographv  selected  to  provide  background  for  both  sections.  The  first  part  reviews  the 
present  condition,  de\elopnieuts  of  compensatory  education,  the  iniphcations  of  future 
de\eh)pments  in  other  areas  of  education,  and    a  hie  judgments.  The  second  part, 
iniphcations  for  teacher  educ.uion,  ooucerns  the  forces  and  trends  affecting  education.  Also 
inchideil  is  an  outline  summarv  of  what  content  might  be  offered  to  future  teachers  to 
support  the  compensator)  education  movement  and  the  likelihood  of  .such  con.tent  actuallv 
being  offered  The  final  section  includes  an  anni)l*ited  b^^bliograph>  on  teacher  education  and 
further  selectei!  bibhographic>  on  teacher  ediicatu»n,  compensatory  education,  selected 
programs  .uid  demonstrations,  selected  project  descriptions  <ind  discussions,  and  compensatory 
programs.  ^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  document  is  concerned  primarily  vvith  compensatory 
educatii>n,  its  de\eli»pmenl,  and  its  tmplicittions  Un  te.ichcr 
education 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BPLNEFICIARIES 

Teacher  educators  are  the  primary  users  of  this 
publication,  but  other  persons  interested  in  compensatory" 
education  will  benefit  from  it/ 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  <i  sound 
background  analysn^^of  compensatory  education^ 
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COMPETENCY  BASED  EDUCATION 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  SCENE 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 


RD200  030 


An  outluw  of  the  competency- based  cdueathm 
movement  in  the  United  States 


This  document  outlines  the  Competency-Based  Education  (CBE)  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Following  inti;<j)ductory  material,  this  outline  covers  the  roots  of  the  CBE 
movement;  distinguishing  characteristics,  degree  &f  participation  by  States,  higher  education, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  community;  current  resources;  a  bibliography  of  significant 
publications;  major  issues;  a  glossary  for  CBE;  and  a  profile  of  CBE  by  State. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  (  onipetency-liased  Uiucaiion  ,  J. 

^INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  document  are  persons  within 
the  education  community  who  wi.sh  to  become  familiar 
with  CBE  and  those  interested  in  its  implementation. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  document  are  to  enable  the  reader  to 
,   master  the  basic  concepts  and  terminology  and  use  them  as 
a  point  of  departure  in  studying  the  evergrowing  literature 
on  CBE,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  implement  those 
aspects  of  CBE  which  are  desirable  and  feasible  in 
particular  educational  settings. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  TEACHER 
EDUrATlON    A  (:()N(JSf   CiiJIDf  DEf^VH) 
FfU)M  DONALD  R    CRUK  KSHANK  S  MIJDY 

DF  PROPOSAl  \  SM.ON[)PHASF 
COMPRe HENSiVE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  MODELS  PROJECT 


RD  200  031 


A  review  of  applied  t  inns  for  phase  2  of  the 
program  to  determine  their  general  charaeteristies 
and  their  reactions  to  the  program 


The  proposals  from  27  of  the  34  applicants  for  phase  2  of  the  Comprehensive 
Uemeniarx  leather  Education  Models  (CETEM)  Program  were  reviewed  to  determine, \iniong 
other  things  (I)  which  kinds  of  institutions  participated,  (2)  how  responsive  applicants  were 
to  guidelines,  (3)  which  phase  I  programs  phase  2  applicants  found  most  useful^  (4)  what 
were  some  major  and  common  features  of  phase  2  programs,  and  (5)  how  applicants  felt 
about  phase  3  competition.  It  was' found  that  applicants  were  mostly  State  colleges  and 
uni\ersities  and  ttiat  applicants  varied  considerably  in  how  they  responded  to  guidelines. 
Taken  togethe;'.  they  were  strongest  in  describing  programmatic  features.  Phase  1  work  of 
Michigan  Stijte.  Syracuse,  Massachusetts,  and  F^lorida  State  was  found  most  useful;  there  was 
agreement  pn  many  teacher  education  program  features.  Applicants  felt  that  phase  2 
competition  was  exhilarating  but  that  the\  doubted  the  existence  of  fair  competition.  The 
conclusions  were  that  t]ie  process  of  teacher  education  curriculum  nbeds  a  theoretical  base 
before^the  profession  can  engage  wisel>  and  economicall)  in  curriculum  reform;  that  phase  2 
appliyants  did  provide  a  blueprint  for  teacher  education,  requiring  dissemination  and  support, 
and/^hat  the  US.  Office  of  Education  (USOB)  must  \)\\\\\  more  efficiently  and  communicate 
m^re  effective!}. 


StBJE(  T  AR^:A(S) 

This  docuiiient  revfews  27  of  the  34  applicants  for  phase 
2  of  the  CjmprehenuKe  Elementary  leather  Education 
Models  Pr/)gram  ^ 

INTJKNDi:D  USERS  AM)  BENEFICIARIES 

The yintended  users  are  educ«itional  leaders  in  elementar) 
educa/ion  at  all  levels. 

GOaIcS)  or  PURPOSE(S) 

T/ne  goal  of  this  document  is  to  determine  general 
chiiractenstics  of  and  reaction  to  the  Comprehensne 
Element ar\  leather  Ediuation  Models  Program. 
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CONCEPTS  OF    TEACHER  CENTERS 


Review  of  the  literature  on  problems' of  designing 
(I  teaeher  eeiiter 


This  rcpoj^i  reviews  the  literature  that  is  pertinent  to  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
teacher  center  concept  and  to  the  specific  problems  of  designing  a  teacher  center.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  origins,  themes,  methods  of  operation,  and  futurp  plans  for  teacher  centers. 
The  origins  include  the  revolution  in  teacher  training  underway  in  England,  the  stress  placed 
on  ongoing  inservice  teacher  training  in  the  United  States,  and  the  movement  toward 
competency-based  teacher  education  and  certification.  The  major  themes  stress  the  felt  needs 
of  the  teacher,  a  school  improvement  thrust,  and  a  need  to  increase  teacher  competency. 
Three  styles  of  operating  teacher  centers  are  discussed:  The  informal  English  style,  Ihc^ 
corporate  style,  and  the  competency-oriented  style.  A  29-item  bibliography  is  inclilded. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  subject  area  is  teacher  centers.  1 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  publication  is  of  use  to  the  general  education 
communit)  and.  especially,  those  concerned  with  the 
professional  development  of  teachers. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(Sr        ^  , 

The  goals  of  this  publication  are  to  analyze  teacher 
centers  and  to  assist  in  the  conceptualization  and 
implementation  of  teacher  centers. 
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EFFtCTIVE  OBSE  HVATION  OF  [  t)iJ(. ATOMS 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 
RD200  033 


A  discussion  ofliow  tcadwrs*  value  systeim  can 
dctcnmne  tlicir  interpretations  o]  children  s 
behavior 


This  paper  presents  a  discussion  of  value  presuppositions  which  can  deterrtn'ne  the 
^'facts'  upon  which  children  are  judged,  learning  situations  are  struptured,  and  relationships, 
in  general  aie  established.  The  assumptions  or  presuppositions  are:  ( 1)  That  young  children  ^ 
necessarilv  .have  a  ihort  attention  span,  (2)  that  **giving''  childreii'  language  is  nlwiiys  a  good 
thiijg,  (?)  that  maximum  intervention  is  educationally  sound,  (4)  that  people  are  neither  out 
of  their  minds  nor  out  of  their  bodies,  and  (5)  that  people  recognize  that  they  are  a  violent 
society.  It  is  concluded  that,  lo  use  observation  effectively,  educators  must  be  prepared  to 
contfhuallv  reassess  their  own  system  of  values,. 


SVB,im  AREA(S) 

*   The  siiSjCcts  discussed  \\\  this  papep include  I:arl> 
childhood  educational  practices,  childhood  neetK, 
observation  and  student  evaluation,  learnmg  pr  x  csses  and 
student-teacher  relationship,  and  teaclier  role  and  social 
values 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

1'he  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  teachers  and 
caregivers  of  voung  children   l  lie  paper  is  also  of  interest 
to  administrators  and  teacher  trainers. 

GOAI.(S)  OR'PURPOSEuS) 

rhe  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
ed:icators,to  be  aware  of  how'  their  own  value  s\ Stems  can 
«tffect  tJieir  interpretations  of  children's  behavior, 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


RD  200  034 


EfXPLOHING  TFACHFRS'  CFNTEHS 


Descriptions  of  centers  that  offer  mservice 
training  oradvisoiy  services  to  elementary 
school  teachers 


Exploring  Teachers'  Centers  will  contain  30  or  40  descriptions  of  selected  American 
centers  which  offer  inservice  training  or  advisory  services  to  elementary  school  teachers. 
Bach  center  description  is  organized  around  a  format  which  will  be  common  to  ail  the 
entries  and  which  is  designed  lo  help  readers  focus  On  commonalities  and  uniquenesses 
aniobg  centers.  The  statement  about  each  center  will  include  a  .short  description  of  setting, 
constituency,  educational  program,  instructional  style,  staff,  origins,  governance,  and 
priorities.. Each  entry  will  stand  as  a  unique,  colloquial  definition  of  the  term  "teach'ers' 
centers,"  but  all  together  the  statements  will  help  to  explain  and  illustrate  this  new  field  of 
inservice  practice  and  thus  contribute  to  readers*  translation  of  the  basic  ideas  to  their  own 
local  situations.  The  book  will  also  contain  a  number  of  position  papers  about  inservice 
education  and  the  teachers'  center  movement  and  its  implications  for  American  education. 

Exploring  Teachers'  Centers  is  part  of  a  14-nionth  survey  and  design  study  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  creating  an  information  and  resource  exchange  network  between  American 
teachers*  centers.  Compilation  of  a  directory  of  teachers'  centers,  advisories,  and  similar 
programs  .uul  the  offering  of  referral  and  niafchmaker  services  within  this  constituency  and 
with  interested  outsiders,  was  one  c»f  several  ^'information  central"  functions  that  leaders  of 
experienced  American  teachers'  centers  and  advisories  volunteered  during  a  summer  1974 
survey. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Inservice  education  for  teachers 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  product  are  inservice 
educators,  university  professors  of  education,  practicing- 
teacher  groups,  an'd  others  rnterested  in  alternative  forms 
of  mservice  education. 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURI>OSE(S) 

The  goals  of  this  program  are:  ( 1 )  To  respond  lo  a  need 
expressed  by  leaders  in  teachers'  centers:  (2)  to  make 


available  information  gathered  about  centers;  and  (3)  to 
see  whether  this  practical  information  about  centers  can 
serve  as  the  start  for  a  central  information-,  idea-,  and 
resource-sharing  organization  among  these  teachers'  centers, 
and  incipient  teacher-determined  staff-develop,ment  / 
programs.  (A  questionnaire  survey  of  recipients  will  be 
conducted  to  ascertain  their  uses  of  the  information  in  the 
book  and  their  evaluation  of  a  continuing  resource  center.) 


PATTERNS  OF  USE 


The  product  is  a  reference  tool. 
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FIELD  RASED  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND 
K  1?  PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION    A  REVIEW 


fRD  200  035 


An  cxamhuition  of  the  implications  of  Jicld-based 
Icacher  education 


This  monograph  traces  tHc  devclopincnt  of  field-based  teacher  education  in  the  United 
States  from  the  first  State-supported  normal  school.  ( 1839)  to  the  present  questions  of  control 
and  the  dual  system  of  standards  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
education  and  Certification  and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education.  Some  of  the  topics  reported  on  are  associations  and  unions,  competency-based 
teacher  education,  local  needs,  teacher  centers,  reciprocity  systems,  and  economic  problems. 
The  extensive  appendixes  provide  the  reader  with  reference  material  for  better  understanding 
the  text.. They  are  '^Standard  VI--Professional  Laboratory  Experiences'';  '^Constitution  of  the 

nCn  E  Project'';  and  ''Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel 

I  Contract"  '^^ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

The  development  of  field-based  teacher  education, 
including  the  roles  of  associations  and  unions,  performance- 
based  teacher  education,  local  needs,  teacher  centers, 
reciprocity  systems  and  economic  problems. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

This  document  was  prepared  for  use  by  teacher 
edu<rators,  decisionmakers,  and  practitioners  on  all  levels  of 
education,  • 

GPAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

This  document  provides  ajr  examination  of  the 
implications  of  field  based  k^icher  education,  the 
involvement  of  the  teachmg  profession  in  decisions  about 
college-based  programs  and  their  impact  on  certification 
and  accreditation.   *  , 
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FLEXIBILITY  IN  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
AND  NCATE  STANDARDS 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 


RD200  036 


.  1  ilnaissiofi  oJ  JlcxihUitv  us  it  is  vicwd  l)y 
ilh  s/t///(/<//<A  <'f  iJw  A'atioHui  Omncil  fur 
Awrcditathm  i)j  lauiur  lulinvtioii 


Ihis  nionogruph  discusses  the  question  of  Hexihility  as  it  is  permitted  by  the  stnndiirds  of- 
the  Nntionn!  Council  of  Accreditntion  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE).  a. question  of 
concern  to  educators  eager  to  meet  the  standards,  but  also  eager  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
school  personnel  F'Iexil)ility  is  defined,  and  the  purpose  and  design  of  NCATE  standards  are 
discussed.  It  is  indicated  that  deliberate  effort  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  standards  to 
encourage  individuality^  imagination,  and  innovation.  In  spite  of  this  stated  effort,  the  author 
continues,  questions  about^TTexibility  persist  for  the  following  reasons:  Lack  of  distinction 
between  tlexibility  and  altcrtiative  approac^ieSi  lack  of  distinction  bt^t\yeen  standards  as  a 
basis  for  program  development  .md  evaldation  and  as  a  franiework  Vor  prepnrmg  the 
institutional  report,  lack  of  statements  in  the  standards  about  experimentation,  and 
uncertatni>  about  \vhat  the  visiting  team  and  evaluation  board  deem  important.  Each  of  these 
reasons  is  ex^^imined  in  relation  to  the  stand^u*ds.  The  author  advocates  working  within  the 
standards  to  improve  and  develop  programs  and  further  explication  of  the  standards  by 
NCATI-. 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

Subject  area  concerns  the  standards  of  NCATE  and  tl\e 
need  for  more  flexibility  in  these  standards. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  primarily  collegiate-level  teacher 
educators. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Based  on  material  assembled  at  a  writing  conference  at 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  on  June  19,  1972,  the  publication 
should  stimulate*progress  toward  relevant  and  vital 
programs,  as  accreditation  is  a  powerful  influence  in 
teacher  education. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  A  COMPETENCY  BASED 
FIELD  CENTERE  P  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 
TO  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


I  he  C  oniheld  model  of  the  Northwest  Regional  (Hiueational  laboratory  re({mies  that 
trainees  demonstrate,  prior  to  eeitifieation,  their  ahility  \o  hrmg  about  learning  outeomes.in 
children  and  parental  involvement  ni  the  program.  Henee,  the  riinetn)ns  and  beluivuMs  ol 
teachers  in  given  settings  need  to  be  speeitled,  1  he  ComFieki  mode!  itself  does  nt)t  si)ceit\ 
the  t'unvtions  and  behaviors,  rathei,  the  adopting  college  and  public  school  systems  should  be 
Cijual  partners  in  selecting  the  competencies  and  heha\iors  to  be  taught  in  laborniorv  and 
live  ct)nditions  Similarly,  the\  should  jouitiy  evaluate  trainee  peifornianee  and  make  [)t)lic\ 
decisions    Fhe.  m^odel  also  e\i)eets  the  trainee  to  become  a  self-understanding,  self-directed 
learner,  to  contribute  to  the  design  and  eontmual  assessment  of  the  progranu        \o  function 
ni  <i  wide  range  of  social  contexts.  The  hitter  presumes^the  involvement  of  the  eoninuinit>, 
Ihe  model  provides  ft)r  a  preservice  component,  which  can  be  adapted  to  many  types  of 
ctlucation  programs*  and  an  inservice  component  f^)r  supervising  and  practicing  teachers.  It 
aist>  features  eight  support  svsteijs  personnel.  sui)plies.  instructional  de\ elopnicnt,  program  «| 
evaluation,  program  modification,  cost  accounting,  and  a  computer-based  information 
ma n «ige n le n  t  s v  s t e nu 


TI-ACHL'R  EOUCATION 
no  200  037 


SnUKCT  ARKA(S) 
Feaeher  education 

INTKNDKI)  ISKRS  AND  BENKFICIARIKS 

I  he  intended  users  of  this  model  are  teacher  educators 
invt)Ked  in  preservice  and  inservice  of  elementarv 
education 'tramec*  preparation. 


GOAMS)^  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  program  h  to  present  a  model  vviiieh 
demonstrates  teacher  competencies  before  certification. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  BEHAVIORAL  SCIFNCf 
ntMErMTARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


A  ituhkljnr  tCiidm$( iipproaclhxl  (iH  a  vlimcal 
pnirtkr 


A  key  concept  of  the  Michigan  State  University  model  is  iUc  clinical  behavior  style  of 
the  teachers  it  produces.  leaehers  are  expected  to  approach  teaching  as  clinical  practice  and 
to  stylize  a  particular  set  of  activities;  Describing,  analyzing,  hypothesizing;  prescribing, 
treating,  analyzing,  hypothesizing,  prescribing,  treating,  and  observing  con^^equences,  Trainnig 
in  the  clinical  approach  occurs,  in  part,  in  a  elinic-school  network -^a  cooperative  project  of 
the  uniNcrsit)  and  one  or  more  school  systems^ where  prospective  teachers  observe  and 
analvze  teacher  behavior  patterns,  where  interns  teach,  and  where  the  university  staff 
develops  teachmg  materials.  The  model,  which  was  designed  by  interdisciplinary  teams,  has  - 
five  major  areas  of  study:  CieneraMiberal  education,  scholarly  modes  of  knowledge, 
professional  use  of  knowledge,  human  learning^  and  clinical  and  field  study.  The  trainee 
moves  indiMdually  through  singie-purpose  experiences  and  modules,  eacli  of  which  aims  for  a 
specific  behavioral  objective.  The  \iiodu,les,  as  well  as  information  abou^  student  progress, 
evaluation,  research,  and  clmic«sehool  settings  (rural,  suburban,  and  url,>an).  are  pari^  of  an 
information  retrieval  system.  lYaiiiees  may  specialize  in  a  subject  area  hnd  age  group.  I  he 
program  also  features  entrance  requirements  based  on  evolving  standards  of  continual 
teedback  for  program  modification,  early  trainee  experience  with  children,  and  faculty 
currency  through  the  rotanon  of  professors  into  field  experiences. 


Sl'BJKCT  ARKA(S)  ^ 
Teacher  education  ' 

I.NTKM>KD!lSKRS  AM)  UKNKriCIARIKS 

Ihe  intended  users  of  this  nujdel  are  teacher  educator's 
involved  tn  prtservice  and  mservice  preparation  of 
elementary  education  trainees 


G()AL(S)  OR  PURPpSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  present  a  model  in 
which  the  key  concept  is  the  clinical  behavior  style  of  th 
teachers  it  produces. 
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A  GUIDF  TO  tDU(^A]'K)NAL  SPE(M  F  l(  A  T  lOMS 
FOf^  A  ("OMFMU  Ht  INJSIVe  FLFMtNTAf^Y 
TEACHtR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Spccificadtms  ofhiiiavionil  objcctim  i/i 
K'lcincnfary  Cih(cuti()n  ami  In  clcnicmary 
tcihlicr  prvparatUm^ 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 
RD  200  039 


Ills.*  teacher  education  model  developL^l  by  the  eonsortiuni  of  Ohio  universitieb  coniiiins 
8  IS  specifications  which  include  more  than  2»()00  behavioral  objectives.  Each  specification 
identifies  the  behavioral  objectives.  Specifications  were  developed  within  five  broad  contexts 
ani^  appl\  to  one  or  more  of  the  six  target  populations  involved  in  elementary  education  and 
the  preparation  of  elementarv  sOhortlteuchers.  The  model  is/ predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  elementar)  school  will  move  in  the  direction  of  team  teaching,  specifically  with  the 
instructional  organization  of  the  multiunit  school  or  a  moditlcation  thereof.  Each  ,spccification 
is  identified  b\  number  and  is  coded  according  to  a  numerical  code  in  terms  of  information 
contained  in  the  specification.  This  coding  process  is  designed  to  enable  the  u,ser  of  the 
specifications  to  deal  with  them  more  effectively  and  Hexibl^  in  developing  model  progranis 
in  a  vafiet>  of  contexts  A  process  was  developed  whereby  composites  of  specifications  can 
be  identified  and  programs  based  upon  these  specifications  can  bo  designed  and 
implemented  An  e\aluati\e  process  was  designed  so  that  any  program  arranged  in  behavioral 
terms  can  be  evaluated  at  a  gnen  point  in  time  with  provisions  for  prompt  and  objective 
feedback  for  program  self-correction  and  modification. 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S) 
readier  education 

INTKNDKD  ISKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS  *  * 

I  he  intended  users  of  this  document  are  all  those 
invoKed  tn  elementary  education  and  the  preparation  of 
elementarv  schoolteachers 

(;OAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

I  he  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  specifications 
on  which  programs  can  be  based  m  elementarv  education 
and  the  preparation  of  elementary  schoolteachers 
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MODf  L  SPtCinCATIONS  K)R  IHt 
PREPARATION  C>F  ELEMENTARY  TEACMEf^S 
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\{  the  core  oi  the  TnivcrsitN  of  (letirgia  model  are  teacher  perfornianee  behaviors.  They 
are  the  hasis  ol^  the  yainee  s  learning  activities  throiighoiit'the  6.\ear  progiaiil    rhe  trainee 
nioNcs  through  se\>Tt{|  program  phases.  Preprofcssional,  preparing  for  pnrapfofessional  ' 
service,  professional,  and  preparing  ft)r  speeiah/ation  in  1  of  IS  areas/During^  these  pliases. 
the  trainee  experiences  learning  activities  through  Proficicncv  Modules  (PM's),  which  arc 
manuals  of  instruction —available  from  computers,  published  documents,  or  the  trainee— that 
uuide  the  tiainee  through  individua(  study  and  group  interaction  toward  acquiring  specified 
behaviors   The  modules  are  classified  into  ''types'^  if  the\  are  to  be  used  sequentially.  Each 
P\!  also  uici)rpoiates  a  varielv  of  evuhiation  devices  for  pretestuig  and  ptvsttesting*  D;ita  on 
the  tramees  progress  (and  on  the  program)  are  kept  in  tape  storage.  .^Vmong  the  models 
other  features  are  labor^itorv  and  Held  experiences,  multiple  entry  points  and  paths, 
rcLiprocal  agreements  with  local  schools.  ageuLies,  and  departments,  \carround  education, 
and  sensiiivitN  training 


SIBJKCT  \RFA(S) 
IVachcr  education. 

IMKNOKI)  rSKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

Ihc  mtended  users  this  program  are  those  involved  in 
hoth  preservico  and  inservicc  te*icher  preparation,  ^ 


G<)Al.(S)  OR  FURP()SK(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  present  te;ieher 
performance 'behaviors  for  trainees  m  an  elementary 
iCticher  preparation  program 
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A  GUIDE  TO  MODFt  ElFMFNTARY 
TEACHER  EJUCATION  PF^QC^RAM 


*   TKACHER  EDUCATION 
RD2(}0  041 


ihiin^i  h\\nhilvM\  '*/t  Jm«m<'//j/;<i/('\ <///(/ 


•    I  he  riii\,crsn\  o\  Massachusetts  model  is  an  attempt  lo  ins\itiiiioifeh/e  change  *hy  way  of\ 
.1  thonuigh  anaKsis  o!  educational  roK?s,  tasks,  structure,  and  objectives.  Among  the  essential" 
characteristics  of  the  model  are  its  provision  for  a  wide  variety  of  possjj^lc  overall  teacher- 
training  Ntrategies  and  Its  provision  for  continuous-'diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  each  trainee  and 
for  constant  evaluation  of  the  program  components  designed  to  meet  these,  needs.  * 
KVonhaejrs  concept  of  aptitude  treatment  interaction  is  an  important  research  component  of 
the  program  )  rrainee  requirements  are  stated  m  terms  of  performance  criteria  in  three 
major  ar,cas  Human  relations,  behavioral  skills,  and  subject  mutter  knowledge,  hi  addition, 
for  e\er\  criterion  at  least  two  instructional  alternatives  are  provided  for  learning  how  to 
meet  the  criterion   When  the  trainees  meet  the  specified  criteria  reijuiremenis,  they  will  have 
completed  the  program  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  enrolled.v\mong  other  major 
concepts  inci>rporaled  in  the  model  (organized,  managed,  and  designed  according  to  systems 
analysis)  are  Different la led  stairing,  variable  entry  and  exit  points,  and  university 
connnilment  to  gr,uluates  be>i>nd  graduation 


SIBJKCT  ARKA(S) 


this  report  deals  with  an  attempt  b\  the  Unnersitv  of 
Massachusetts  to  uistilutionah/e  change  b\  wa\  of  a 
thorough  anahsis  ol  educational  roles,  tasks,  structure, '^ind 


'  t>biectives 


INTKNDEI)  rSKRS  AND  BENKFICIARIKS 

I  he  intended  users  of  this  product  are  teacher  educators 
preparing  traincc-s  in  elementarj,  education  ' 


<;;OAI,(S)  OR  I>l'RI>OSE(S) 

.  The.  purpo,se  of  this  report  rs  to  uistitutionali/e  change  by 
waN'of  a  thorough  anal^vsis  of  educationiil  roles,  tasks, 
structure,  and  objectives. 
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.  I  i^niilc  /(» phififiifi^^  vistnu'tum  wiili  bcliavUmtl 
*>iyci  lives  for  prcpaniihfn  of  dcmcntan* 


/ 


reacher  educators  need  to  plan  instruction  with  behavioral  objectives,  their  selection  of 
lesson  content,  teaching  strategies,  and  student  evaluation  criteria  should  be  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  In  the  Florida  Stale  University  model  program,  trainees  are  expected  to 
reach  these  goals  by  progressing  at  individual  rates  through  pcrtormance  specifications.  The 
trainee  moves  through  three  phases.  Undeiclass  (gener»il  and  preprofessional  education,  which 
may  be  undertaken  in  a  junior  college),  preservice  (academic  and  professional),  and  . 
inservice.  It  is  expected  that  the  academic  and  professional  faculty  wil'  collaborate  closely 
during  this  ptttsiam.  stimulus  for  collaboration  comes  from  the  mutual  development  of  a 
battery  of  diagni^sticS<ests  to  be  used  in  trainee  selection  and  placement  Learning  for  the  ^ 
trtunee  continues  beyoAd  gr.tduation  into  a  full-time  teaching  position  in  a  **porta!  school**— a 
public  school  responsible  for  training  new  teachers  «,s  well  as  educating  children.  The  "portal 
schooT'  should  cncour/ge  cooperation  between  university  and  school  personnel  and  shou.ld 
provide  feedback  f\i/improving  both  the  preservice  and  inservice  phases.  Other  important 
teatures  of  the  rli/rida  model  are  its  emphasis  on  JitTercntiated  staffing  and  its  coriiputeri/ed 
management  coryfrol  system,  used  to  monitor  individual  trainees'  progress  and  to  provide 
feedback  for  prijgrani  modification 


this  IS  d  guide  to  planning  instructu)n  with  behavioral 
objectives  tor  the  preparation  of  elementary  school 
teachers 


Sl  BJECr  VREA(.S) 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher  Education 


The  intended  users  of  this  guide  are  teacher  educ.itors 
mv<»Ived  in  preservice  and  mservice  preparation  ot 
elenientarv  education  trainees 


INTENPKI)  CSER.S  AND  BENEFICIARIES 


Anjcrican  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
Orie  Dbpont  Circle,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


1  he  >!oal  ot  this  guide  is  to  outline  *i  prtjgram  li>r 
elementary  educatrxi  trainees  based  on  beh.ivioral 
«»biectivcN  <ind  individuali/ed  instruction 
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A  GUIDE  TO  A  MODEL  OF  TEACHER 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  iNDtVIDUALIZATION 
,0F  INSTRUCTION 


RD  200  043 


An  cdiwatUmal  nuhlcl  to  hunuuiizc  education 
tlmni'iih  mdnidiudizcd  instruction 


The  rniversitv  of  Pittsburgh  model  addresses  itself  to  the  humanization  of  education 
through  individualized  instruction.  Large  blocks  of  regular  courses  are  replaced  by  peer 
group  interaction,  independent  study,  small  seminars,  and  simulated  modules  of  instruction. 
Throughout  preservice  and  inservice  >ears,  the  trainee  plans  a  learning  program  with  an 
adviser -since  the  trainee  is  expected  to  plan  learning  programs  viith  elementary  school 
pupils  when  training  is  complete.d.  During  preservice  training,  the  trainee  is  part  of  a 
/guidance  program  concerned  with  personal  as  well  as  professional  development;  the  trainee 
also  selects  courses  in  academic  and  clinical  sequence.  Teacher  competencies  are  developtjd 
m  a  clinical  school,  where  the  trainee  comes  as  an  observer,  tutor,  assistant  teacher,  student 
teacher,  and  intern  The  school  is  a  cooperative  project  of  the  college,  local  schools,  teacher 
organizations,  and  State  or  Federal  agencies.  The  model  also  advises  systematic  feedback  and 
cooperation  between  the  research-opieiueil  and  operation-oriented  faculty  in  the  program's 
implementation. 


SUBJECT  ARKA(8) 
Teacher  education 

This  document  describes  individualized  inMruction  for 
trainees  to  be  used  with  their  future  students. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  are  teacher  educators  who  are 
training  school  personnel,  especially  those  interested  in 
individualizing  instruction 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  document  is  to  humanize  education 
through  individualized  instruction 
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.    GUIDE  TO  SPECIFICATIOMS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  UN  DE  RG  RA  DU  A  TP  AND 

IN  SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 


.1  sample  of  clcnwiuary  teacher  education  modeh 
t'y  tram  teachers  tif  ofnjront  and  initiate 
t  hans^e 


The  Syracuse  University  model  educates  teachers  to  confront  change  and  initiate  change  * 
responsibly  in  schools  and  communities.  The  model's  4  preservice  years,  composed  of  seVen 
instructional  units,  focus  on  process  goals.  The  first  2-1/2  years  are  devoted  to  hberal 
education  with  the  aim  of"  developing  neu  ways  of  perceiving,  realising,  feeling,  and  deciding. 
The  junior  and  senior  years  are  for  specialization  and  lor  professional  study  in  six  areas. 
Methods  and  curriculum  (focusing  on  problem  resolution),  child  developmenl.  teaching 
theor>  and  practice  (focusing  on  decisionnuiking),  professional  sensitivity  training,  self- 
dircctness.  and  social-cultural  foundations  ^uring  the  latter  unit,  the  trainees,  while  working 
with  a  coujiselor  determine"  the  beha\ loraTchanges  they  would  like  to  bring  about  in  their 
*  pupils  and 'attempt  to  acconij^lish  those  changes  in  the  5th  or  inservice  year-~a  year  of 
partnershij^  teaching  in  a  schot)!.  All  the  instructional  units  are  composed  of  modules,  which 
are  planned  instructional  episodes  lasting  from  several  hours  to  several  months.  Instruction  is  ^ 
often  indi^ddual,  the  largest  gr/)uping  of  students  is  15   The  modtl  also  provides  for  support 
s>stems,  continual  feedback,  and  the  participation  of  students,  teachers,  researchers,  public  ^ 
schools,  and  education  industries  in  program  development  and  implementation. 


SUBJECT  ARKACS) 
Teacher  education 

This  document  pr^esents  the  Syracuse  Universilv 
undergraduate  and  iniservice  teacher  education  programs  for 
cicmentarv  teachers,  which  train  teachers  to  confront  and 
responsibly  initiate  change. 

INTKNDEI)  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

I  he  intended  users  of  this  model  are  inser\ice  and 
preservice  ;eacher  educator-trainees  in  elementarv 
etiucation 

GO  il.lS)  OR  i>l  RI>OSE(S) 

I  he  goal  t>f  this  model  is  to  tram  teachers  to  confr6nt 
change  and  mitiate  change  responsiblv  in  schools  and 
com  m  unities*  • 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TEACHER  INNOVATOR 
A  PROGRAM  TO  PREPARE  TEACHERS 


RD  200  045 


.  1  nuhicl  to  train  tcui  hcr\  for  four  tolcs  ^ 
in\tUutio}u}nukkr,  mt^nn  tivc  iauhcr, 
mnovattfr,  and  ulutlat 


The  teacher-innovator  model  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  trains  the 
teacher  for  four  roles.  Institution  builder,  interactive  teacher,  innovator,  and  scholar. 
Teachers  acqM.ire  an  understanding  of  these  roles  during  preservice  and  mservice  experiences 
m  four  methodoJogics  Inquiry  and  feedback  groups  (democratically  organized  groups  of 
students  who  administer  the  program  to  themselves  under  faculty  counseling),  differential 
training  (a  model  providing  the  faculty  with  ways  of  individualizing  instruction),  laboratory 
school  (an  inquir>  school  in  whjph^  teaching  and  learning  are  studied  as  well  avs  carried  on), 
and  a  ct)ntact  laboratorv  (a  "re;il*\Aschool  for  direct  contact  with  children An  example  of 
the  mterrelationships  among  the  fouN^oles  and  methodologies  is  found  in  the  contact 
laboratory   The  trainee  moves  through'  :ax  phases— from  experiencing  the  school  as  an  unpaid 
teacher  aide  during  the  first  4-8  weeks  of  the  program,  through  tutoring,  designing  an 
individuali/ed  learning  unit,  working  in  an  inquiry  school,  and  operating  an  educational 
program  for  children  (after  school,  summers,  or  weekends),  and  into  internship,  which 
specifies  a  two  thirds  teaching  position  and  proximit>  to  other  members  of  the  trainee's 
feedback  group  The  model  also  anticipates  technological  supjK^rt  systems. 


SIJBECT  ARKA(.S) 
Teacher  e ducat U)n 

This  document  describes  the  teacher  innovattu  model 
from  Columbia  University  which  trains  teachers  for  four 
roles  (insliluiKm  builder,  interactive  teacher,  innovator,  and 
scholar)  during  preservice  and  mservice  experiences 

INTKNDEI)  USERvS  AND  BENEFKTARIKS 

The  intended  users  rf  this  model  are  those  involved  in 
both  preservice  and  mservice  teaclier  preparatu^n 

G^AL(S)  OR  PI:RP0SE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  preseht  a  model  for 
preservice  and  mservice  teacher  training 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  SELECFtON  OF 
STUDENTS  IMTO  PROGRAMS  OF  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


.  1  review  of  research  evidence  relating  to 
the  \elect\on  ofsnulents  for  teacher 
^"  editeatiini 


ive 


The  autlior  reviews  research  evidence  considered  pertinent  to  the  sclcctioci  of  teacher 
education  students  and  synthesizes  the  evidence  into  11  criteria  for  selection.  The  areas  of 
childhood  development,  adult  learning,  college  infiuence  on  students,  college  student 
characteristics,  and  present  selection  practices  are  all  explored.  In  particular,  the  author 
discusses  the  durability  of  values  learned  in  childhood,  the  outstanding  cognitive  and  affect 
characteristics  of  adults  in  their  20's  and  30's  (usually  considered  too  old'to' enter  the 
profession),  the  relative^  weak  innuence  of  the  college  environment  on  vocationally  oriented 
students,  thf  cultural  pluralism  of  the  new  student  population,  and  tKd  use  of  grades  as  the  / 
currently  m^st  popular  selection  criterion  for  admission  into  teacher  education  programs. 
These  , observations  lead  the  author  to  the  formation  of  selection  .criteria  which  emphasize  a 
candidate^  values  and  capacity  for  adult  growth  and  ^define  student  characteristics  in  terms 
of  program  goals  rather  than  in  terms  of  typically  acceptable,  student  charact^eristics: 


SI  BJKCT  ARKA(S) 

fhis  piiblicutuin  focuses  on  seleetion  criteria  for  students 
wishing  to  enter  teacher  educati<)n  programs 

INTKNDED  L\SF:RS  AND  BENEFICIARIKS 

The  intended  user  of  this  product  is  the  teacher 
education  cooini unitv. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPO$E(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  review  research 
evidence  considered  pertinent  to  the  selection  of  teacher 
education  students  and  to  synthesize  the  "evidence. 
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THE  GOVERNANCE  OF  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


RD  200  047 


.1  ixipcnvvicwin^  ihrcc  theses  oj  teacher 
education 


This  paper  developes  three  theses:  (I)  Ediieation,  generally,  and  teacher  education  in 
particular,  arc.  disadvantaged  by  faulty  governance  systems  and  structures,  (2)  many  of  the 
problems  of  education  stem  directly  of  indirecil>  from  these  faulty  structures,  and  (3)  there. 
IS  an  urgent  need  for  a  whole  new  set  of  assumptions  about  the  governance  of  teacher  /' 
education  The  \ar\ing  inlerrelaiioiiships  between  the  disciplines,  professional  schools,  and 
professions  are  examined  through  the  use  of  concepts  of  systems,  subsystems,  and 
suprasN stems  Allh^Uigh  teacher  education  is  a  subsystem  of  the  univcrsit),  it  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  su prasy sic ms-* of  governmental  units,  the  professions,  and  the  community  and 
there  IS  a  need  for  a  collaborative  relationship  between  teacher  education/university/pro- 
fession and  school  unit/community/State.  Some  conclusbns  indicate  that  education  should  be 
viewed  as  the  training  function  of  the  leaching  profession,  teacher  education  should  be 
regarded  as  a, professional  school,  there  should  be  less  emphasis  on  teacher  education  as  an 
all-univorsiiy  function,  the  organi/,ed  teaching  profession  should  assume  the  role  of  major 
suprasvstem,  accountability  and  responsiveness  should  be  sharpl)  defined,  and  local  and  State 
govern  men  I  responsibility  should  be  reduced. 

■    .\    •  ^' 

SUBJECT  AREA(S)  \  GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

Governance  of  teacher  education,  including  the  role  of  The  purpose  of  this  product  is  to  analyze  roles  and 

the  profession,  and  governing  agencies  (Federal,  State,  and         teachers,  both  prcservice  and  inservicc. 
local)  are  discussed.  \/ 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended,  users  of  this  product  are  teacher  educators 
and  administrators  of  teacher  education. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 
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I  rmc\\*,>j  1^)73^74  inscm'cc  teacher  cdiicntum 
documents  m  the  I  RfCdata  base  system 

)  v 

A  tot.,1  of  256  HRIC  1 073.74  l-itat.ons  dealing  with  inservice  teacher  education  was 
rcMcwed   Iv{,es  ot  docun.ents  included  project  and  research  reports,  syntheses  of  theory  and 
research,  precis  of  doctoral  theses,  program  propos^Hs,  nnd  evaluation  studies.  Programs  to 
m.pro^e  the  teaching  of  reading  and  mathematics  to  disadvantaged  students  were  mnnerous 
.md  uuroducfons  to  new  eurriculun.s  in  other  subject  areas  were  well  represented.  Although 
m.,n.v  subjects  were  treated,  the  reports  reflect  little  attempt  to  formulate  a  con.preheas.ve 
program    loo  often,  objectives  were  narrow  and  unrelated  to  a  larger  purpose,  and  most  of 
tlie  lyograms  loeused  on  the  teacher  as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a  men.ber  of  a  group 
Nonc-/ol  the  reported  programs  dealing  broadly  with  the  professional./ation  of  teachers  n,  a 
lull  sense  was/ comprehensive.  Few  of  the  reports  dealt  with  fornu.l  graduate  study.  Run: 
docun.ents  dealing  wuh  b.o..d  concerns  are  identified,  and  a  .^O-iten,  selected  annotated 
bibliograph>  is  included,  . 


.SLttJKCT  AREA(S) 

/ 

Ihe  prim-irv  focus  of  this  publication  is  inservice  teacher 
education  a>  n  is  treated  in  the  F  RIC  data  base 

;NTKN[)EI)  ISKR.S  AM)  lU-NKI- ICJARIK.S 

Ihe  intended  users  of  this  document  molude  school 
distria  supervisors  of  mser\ico  education  and  collegiale 
pofM.ni^e!  in\ol\cd  m  inserMcc  education 


GOALt.S)  OR  I»URPOSE(S) 

This  document  is  part  of  a  series  of  brief  papers  whjch 
lia\e  been  designed  to  provide  a  popularized  overview  of 
inservice  education  through  an  anaKsis  of  the  literaturi 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


INSERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
BEGINNING  TEACHER 


RD  200  049 


iifuilrsls «'/  f he  literatim 


Ihc  public  has  a  inau^r  financial  investment  in  the  education  of  teachers  but  has  failed 
to  give  this  problem  the  attention  it  tieserves  Preserviee  education  prep«ires  the  teacher  onl\ 
to  the  readinesS"for-tcachuig  stage,  and  on-the-job  experience  occupies  onlv  a  minor 
proportion  of  the  teacher  eductition  pr6gran\  In  the  first  )ear  of  teaching,  provision  should 
be  made  io  ilitignosc:.  prescribe »  ami  progrtini  for  the  beginning  teacher,  to  correct  teaching 
sveakuesses.  and  to  develop  C()nipetenLies  Several  exeniplarv  programs,  which  tire  discussed 
bnellv.  suggest  10  steps  that  could  help  in  developing  a  2-vear  program  of  inservice  training 
fur  the  beginning  teacher.  A  con  chiding  section  is  to  be  used  for  the  professional  / 
devetopment  of  the  teacher,  with  the  he«iviest  investment  during  the  first  2  or  3  ve^irs  of 
teaching  and  the  btilance  used  for  inservice  deveiopmenl  during  the  remainder  of  the 
teachers  Cttreer  y 


SIBJKCT  \RKA<S) 

The  subject  areas  include  beginning  teachers,  their  needs, 
and  strategies  for  providing  support  anil  meeting  their 
need^ 

INTFM)i:i)  rSKRS  AM)  BKNKFK'IARIKS 

File  intended  users  include  the  sehool  distrie*  supervisi)rs 
oi  inservice  education  and  collegiate  personnel  who  are 
'  involved  in  inservict'  training  as  rosourco  persons 

(;()Ai.(S)  OR  pruposKiS) 

I  his  paper  is  one  of  a  series  which  is  intended  to 
provide  a  popularized  overview  of  inservice  education  from 
an  analvsis  of  the  literature  to  serve  as  a  current  awareness 
I  pubficatuni  for  educators* 
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INSERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS 


review  of  I  he"  literature  on  the}*oahof 
(kink  basic  eilueafhn  stuilents 


Inscrvice  education  tVr  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  teachers  is  a  relatively  new 
development,  and  teachers  need  to  understand  the  students'  motivation  in  taking  the  courses. 
A  brief  review  of  the  h'tepture  shows  that  the  majority  of  students  attended  classes  tor 
reasons  other  than  coursj/  content.  Data  gathered  in  Georgia  to  examine  perceptions  of  these 
goals  revealed  significant  differences.  Teachers  gave  first  ranking  to  a  desire  to  learn,  which 
students  ranked  third.  **To  make  my  family  proud  of  me''  wa^y^  ranked  7th  by  teachers  and 
4lh  b>  students,  ''to  get  a  better  job"  was  ranked  lOth  by  teachers  and  5th  by  student*^,  and 
^Mo  pass  the  high  school  test''  was  ranked  18th  by  teachers  and. 6th  by  students.  Some* 
implications  of  these  differences  are  discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  teacher  needs  i\) 
understand  the^student's  motives  in  order  to  modify  the  program  so  that  the  desired 
obiectivcs  will  be  reached. 


SjL'BJKCT  AREA(S) 

Motivating  factors  of  adult  kisic  education  students  and 
how  they  affect  AB[-  teachers  and  their  programs  are  the 
subject  areas 

/ 

INTENDED  VSFMS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  program  are  teachers  of  ABI' 
and  admimstrator-*  ot^  A  Bit  programs 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S) 

This  pa^cr  is  one  of  a  scries  which  is  intended  to 
provide^a  popularized  overview  of  inservice  education  to 
serve  as  a  current  awareness  publication  for  educators. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


MICROTEACHING    HISTORY  AND 
PRESEIM-T  STATUS 


RD  200  051 


I  Miiic  tfJ  {he  art  paper  summanzmii  the 
hi\torv\ind mc\  t\t  murowavhm^' 


lilts  state  ot-tlie-art  paper  suniniari/cs  the  historv  of  microteacliing\  de\elopment  and  its 
rationale,  the  nian\  uses  of  nncroteaching.  and  the  re.scarch  e\ldonee  of  lyieroteaehmg— a 
training  procedure  \\hich  has  become  an  established  element  in  the  programs  of  many 
ci>Ileges,  universities,'  and  school  districts  in  the  education  of  \ariou.s  groups  of  educational 
personnel  (eg.,  prescrMce  teachers,  insetMce  teachers,  counsclor.s.  super mSdts. and  college 
teachers).  Although  the  authors  make  the  distinction  betueen  niicroteaching  (J  teaching 
situation  scaled  do\sn  in  terms  of  time,  number  of  students,  number  and  specitAcity  of 
teaching  skills  focused  on,  and  the  opportunity  offered^  for  immediate  feedbac-R  in. some  ^ 
fdrm  K  and  simulation  (which  uses  the  |>ame  piocess  nnd  the  same  teach-c;>rru|ue/reteaeh- 
ci|uK|ue  cvcle,  but  which,  unlike  microteaching,  nnolxes  peer-group  students,  rather  than 

real"  ohes).  thev  recogni/e  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common  practice  \\\  preserxice 
education,  Fmphasis  of  the  research  s\immary  is  on  empirically  based,  rather  th.^n 
cxpcricntiall)  based',  studies  i»f  behavioral  change  and  on  areas  related  to  both  teaching  skills 
and  training  prob>cols  in  which  a  great  {deal  of  further  research  is  needed  Included  \'^ith  the 
doLument  are  a  list  and  explanation  of  !l5  specific  teaching  skills  and  an  annotated 
bibliographv     .  * 


SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  state-of-the-art  paper  summarizes  the  history  of 
microteaching*s  de\elopment  and  its  rationale,  the  many 
Uses  of  micfoteaehing,  ani|  the  research  e\ideiice  on 
micro?  caching 

INTENDED  ISERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES' 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  teacher  educators  in 
colleges,  universities,  and  school  districts.  . 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  gi\e  the  reader  an 
overview  of  microteacljing  — a  training  procedure  which  has 
beconib  an  established  element  in  the  programs  of  many 
colleges,  universities;  and  school  districts. 
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MICROTEACHING    SELECTED  PAPERS 


1  npitrnoi  dim  fnuii^iiachui^ pn^granis 


I  Ills  IV  the  seeoiul  of  a  series  ot  three  hulletins  dealing  with  ^upervisorv  Strategies  in 
(  hnkal  I  vperienees     !  he  tnst  o!  the  two  papers.  MHroieuchinM   Hi.torx  ami  Present 
ShiUn  hy  lames  \1   (\>oper  and  I)v\rght  W  Allen,  hegrns  with  a  definition  of 
"iKrotcachrnc  as  a  toaehing  situation  which  is  seJ^t^d  down^in  terms  ol  time  and  nunihers  cW' 
^indents  hut  whieh  is  not  sMionvmoiis  with  sinudated  teaching,  as  the  teacher,  students,  and 
Icsstni  are  all  '  real  "  I  he  historv  ot  miert>teaching  from  its  development  in  1^6^  is  cnithncd 
lollowed  h>  an  esplanation  ot  the  rationale,  the  uses  of  microteachinu.  in  preservice  and     ,  1 
uiscrvice  (laining  in  the  Peace  C  orps,  counseling,  sirperviM^r  (raining,  and  the  training  of  ' 
college  teachers  Reseauh  evidence  on  the  elfeetiveness  of  microtcaching  is  examined  and 
the  teaching  skills  involveil  are  listed    there  is  a  bihliograph)  of  58  items   The  second  paper. 
^^f*  f  >f,.i,  hfn :  hit'  I  ^luuamn  hu^miffn  h\  Robert  h.  Schuck,  considers  three 

programs  (i,  Ihe  original  Stanford  Icachcr  Hducation  Project,  which  developed  nine  specific 
le.haKa!  skills  ,n  secoiularv  education,  <2)  the  Brigham  young  Tniversitv  Program,  which 
^nrm^  pait  ol  the  preservice  curriculum,  and  (  M  the  .San  Jose  State  College  Smdv  of  that 
institution  s  program  lor  elementarv  intern  teachers  A  hhef  concluding  section  suggests  that 
micriityachmg  holds  pionti^e  as  a  tesearch  sirateg\  for  investigators  interested  m '-patterns  of 
iiistruetitiii 


SI  HJFCI  \Rt:\(S> 

Ihis  rep<»rt  ileaK  with  the  ln.st<»f\  and  preseiU  status  oi 
microieathTnjL'  ami    insiders  three  programs  ui 
nuvrtiteasiiini: 

INTKNDKI)  I  SI  RS  \M)  BKNKFICI ARIKS 

Ihe  intentied  users  of  this  report  are  teacher  ethKat<^rs 
invtihcd  in  pieservice  ciluvatK^a 

GOAI.kS)  r)R  PI  RP()SK(SJ  "  i 

•   Ihe  purpose  ot  this  lepori  is  t(^  intorm  readers  ut  the 
histor\  and  picscnt  status  ot  mic loteaclnng  and  to  LMve 
exanjpk's  ot  sutue  juicroteai.  hing  progianis 
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TEACFiL'R  EDUCATION 


PARSING  THE  PARADOX  ASSURING 
QUALITY  \N  SCHOOL  rPRSONNtl 
PREPARATION 


RD  200  053 


.  I  preparation  of  pvi^hkim  involved  in  c}iani>in\i 
laulur  urtifiiatton 


Despite  recent  calls  lor  changes  in  teacher  cerllfication.  there  are  many  questions  to  he 
Lonsulereil  helore  changes  are  niaile.  Some  of  these  cjue.stions  are.  What  are  the  basic 
viuti^jties  antl  ahilities  that  a  teacher  must  ha\e?  Who  will  decide' on  these  c|ualities  am! 
abilities'*  Wow  will  the>  be  measured''  Who  need.s  to  be'certificd?  The 'trend  toward 
*tttountabilit\  tind  perforniance  criteira  l\)r  certification  is  an  encouraging  step,  hut  it  is  just 
a  ste|>  Such  an  apprt)aeh  needs  further  ct)nsideration  in  order  to  develop  a  rationale  and 
workable  proceilures.  Another  change  being  demundecl  is  to  gi\e  teachers  control  o\er  entr\ 
into  the  profession    This  too  is  a  t^ood  idea,  hut  before  teachers  can  be  gi\en  such  control 
the\  must  present  a  feasiljle  plan    riiere  are  man\  t)ther  prob^ms  and  paradoxes  which 
complicate^  the  issue  of  teacher  certiUciititMi,  such  as  the  conllict  betw^xMi  human  and 
intellectual  \alucs.  student  attitudes  toward  education,  tUul  efforts  to  recruit  minorit\  group 
members  into  teaching  while  still  maintaining  high  standards/ 


SI  BJKCT  ARK  \(S). 

I  Ins  document  deals  with  problems  nuobed  in  changing 
teacher  curjific;yion 

INTKNDKl)  rSERS  AM)  HKNEf ICIARIKS 

I  he  intendeil  users  are  all  persons  ,  invobeil  in  teacher 
ccrtidcation 

(;()AL(S)  OR  PlRPOSKtS) 

I  he  goal  IS  to  present  the  ph>blems  that  mighf  be 
uuojveil  in  implementing  change  m  teacher  certificatK>n 
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PERFORMANCE  BASED  CERTIFICATION 
OF  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


.1  vonUiiiYiUithii^}/  technufucs  na\h\i  for 
deta'imm\ian  ifiilivhiiuilVahility  ta  teach' 
m  ilic  public  \chiU)ls  aiij  (o  (luuiify  lor 
ccrnfuani*n 


I  he  \^)lir  Miami  Beach  training  sessions  for  national  leaders  in  tc^acher  education  was 
conducted  hy  the  Florida  Department  of  KJucation  at  the  invitation  of  the  U.S,  Ofilce  of 
l-ducation.  Ihe  purpose  of  the  sessions  was  to  consider  the  necessary  techniques  for 
^  determining  an  individuaPs  «i)ility  to  perform  as  a 'teacher  in.  public  schools  and  tp  qualify 
for  certification.  1'he  document  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I  contains  five  papers  on- performance- 
based  certification:  Desi:ribing  the  concept  and  why.it  is  needed;  discussing  participation  in 
decisionmaking;  giving  an  overview  of  current  apppvaches  to  accountaliility;  considering 
whethej  the  focus  slundd  be  on  knovJ.-       teacher  behavior,  or  pupil  achievement;  and 
considering  the  role  of  differentiated  s(„,.  ,g.  Part  2  details  the  plans  for  changing 
certification  procedures,  with  notes  on  forces  which  are  helping  or  hindering  selected 
i^rgani/ations  and  State  agencies.  Part  3  considers  the  impact  performance  criteria  will  have 
on  teacher  certification  in  substituting  demonstrated  teaching  ability  for  evidence  of  having 
followed  an  ap^rmed  program  of  studies,  ♦ 


SriUECr  ARKA(S)  ^ 
Performance-based  certification 

INTKNI)KI),rSKRS  AND  BKNKFICIARIKS 

I  hose  persons  involved  in  teacher  certification 
(;()AL(S)  OR  PrRP()SK(S) 

lo  consider  the  technicjues  needed  for  using  performance 
critcru/to  determine  an  individuars  abiht\  to  perforin  as  a 
teacher  and  i|ualif\  for  certification 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


PROFESSIONAL  L^RORATORY  EXPtRIENTES 
AT  THE  PRESEHVICE  LEVEL 


R 0  200055 


I  tlio^niualdn(ilv\t\i\l  thah-Jmition.  roU\ 


ihis  monograph  presents  a  coniploleK  theoretical  aiiaKsis  v^f  data  portaim'iig  to 
prolcssional  labura{or\  experiences  at  the  prcservice  le\cl.  The  intention  rs  to  bring  together 
iW  a  I. -cful  pattern  what  is  known  and  what  is  asserteil  about  these  experiences  and  to  make 
pCLffu  functional  proposals  that,  if  implemented,  ma\  be  conducive  t\)  enhancing  ^the  ipiahty 
'  »vofcssional  lahoraiorv  evperiences.  The  document  is  divided  into  discus<;ions  (Vf^the 

►•u>n  of  professional  laboratorv  experiences,  their  purpose,  th'eir  role,  the  eharaclerisiics 
.  ^     » litv  professional  hiboratory  experiences,  principles  which  should  govern  them; 
,   .cational  concL^ts  underiyihg  thenu  t\pes  (directeil  obser\ation,  participaUon.  and 
^Huiiw.n  teaching),  range;  facilities*  and  forward-looking  developments.  A  bibliography  is  ^ 
included  «  '  ^  - 


SrBJKCT  VRKA(S)  ^ 

I  he  definition,  role,  and  purpose  of  professional^ 
preser\ice  Iahoral0r\  experiences  are  the  subjects  of  this 
publicatuMi 

INTKNDKI)  I  SI:RS  AND  BKNKFICIAKIKS  ' 

Ihis  publication  is  intended  for  all  elementar\. 
secondarv,  and  collegiate  personnel  responsible  for 
nnpro\nu!  schiud  personnel  preparation 


GOAMS)  OR  PURP()SK(S)  '  \ 

I  he  purpose  of  this  publication  is  t^^  analyze  and  ' 
interpret  contemporary  practices  and  [verspectives  * 
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PROGRAMMATIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
IN  SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


A  iiiscttwKfn  oj  teacher dcvcltipmaifivui  icuvlicr 
i  cn/crs,  mMruaumul  tramin}^  <  vnicis,  and 


A  "prourammatiL  Lvncept"  of  inservice  education  is  stmncsted  Inscnirc* 


coiigriient.wUli  the  concept  must  emerge  Yrom  an  operutfonal  complex  which  has^ 
ileniojistratcil  the  capahilitj  to  create  and/or  llitTuse  instructional  pr^)grams  targeted  to 'a 
group  o!  teachers  with  particular  n/eds  Three  approaches;  which  fit  the  criterion  rule  are 
described  {.\)  Inservice  education  as  a  programmatic  activit>  of  teacher  education  centers 
ih)  inserMCe  education  as  a  product  of  specialized  instructional  and  curriculum  <  " 

product/training  centers,  and  (c)  inservice  education  as  disseminated  through  speciah/ed  ' 
workshops  f'vamples  which  fit  each  ot  the  three  approaches  are  presented.  ^  29.itcm 
annotated  hihliograph)  is  included  '    ^  ^ 
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SlBJECT  AREA(S) 

Development  of  inserv'ice  training  for  teachers  \ia 
teacher  centers,  curriculurri  and  instructional 
product/training  centers,  and  specinli/e.d  workshops  is  the 
subject  of  this  proJtict       *  ,  , 

mKNDKI)  ISKRS  AM)  ftKNKFIC  lARIHS  ' 

The  intended  users  are  the  school  district  supervisors  of 
inserviLC  education  and  collegiate  personnel  in\oKed/as 
resource  persons  »  \  ^  » 

GOAUS)  OR  l»l  RPOSKlS) 

This  papc^  is  part  of  a  series  designed  to  p-ovide  an 
ovcr\iew  of  inservice  teacher  education  derived  from  the 
literature  " 
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PROMISING  PRACTICES  \N  THE  TRAINING 
AND  RENEWAL  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATORS 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  ' 
RD200  05^^^ 


A  vanctv  of' trends  and  programs  in  prcservicc 
and  tnscri'icc  teacher  educator  training 


.A 


Fins  monograph  reviews 
tfluning  of  teacher  educators 
ui  the  Keller  [)Ln,  di/^^ctecl  sKidy 
protocol  materials.  The  meth 
groups  (as  in  the  Minnesota 
explored  as  vehicles  that  are 
ol*  competency-based  teacher 
training  of  teacher  educators 


a  variety  of  trends  and  programs  in  the  prcservice  and  mservice 
Diversified  instructional  formats  arc  discussed,  as  represented 
,  tlic'StanfoKi  catalog  of  teacher  iraining  products.  ujkI 
ods  of  computer-assisted  instrtiction  and  the  use  of  consulting 
"Field-Plot*'  model  and  .the  western  Kentucky  niodcl)  arc  also 
b^ing  used  to  train  teacher  educators.  Finally,  the  implications^ 
ediication  and  of  alternative  teacher  education  programs  for  the. 
are  revealed.  A  25-iteni  j^ibliography  concludes  the  paper. 


Sl'BJFCT  AREAiS)  • 

Trends  for  the  improvement  of  inscrvice  teacher 
education  programs,  miplicalions  qf  pertormance  based 
teacher  education,  for  inservice  education 

INTENDED  USER'S  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

leacher  ^liucalors  and  admmistrators  of  teacher 
education. 

(;()AUS)  AND  PCKPDSElS) 

,  ThO  purpose  o'f  this  produ^^t-  ij^  to  dcliticate  the         /  ^ 
potentialities  for  improving  tolleg^ate -based  educational 
personael  development.       \^  ' 
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RD  200  058. 


f'FU)T(Xfn   MATf^MALS  THAININC 
MATM^IALS  M)M  tJMTlNf,   IHFof^V  AND 


PHA(.  net 


.1  paper  ttii  liisinry.'ilu'orv,  pniciice,  and 
cviilihiiinii  oj prfHitu'l nuiiciidh  • 


This  pub'Iic;Uion  brings  together  seven  papers  by  writers  who  have  bee/i  .extensively, 
involved  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  protocol  materials  in  te;icher  education.  These  pdpcrs 
are  "Protocol  Materrals:  Hist6rical  Notes  on  Protocols. Development*^'  by  Doris  V,  Gunderson, 
-The  Protocol  Materials  Movement:  An  Exemplar  of  Efforts  to  Wed  Theory  and  Practice  in  ' 
Teacher  Education"  by.  Donald  R.  Cruickshank,  "The  University  of  Colorado  Protocol 
Project;  A  Case  Studf  by  Celeste  P.  Woocllev  and  Laura  A.  Driscoll.  "A  Catalogue  of 
Concepts  in  the  Pedagogical  Domain  of  yeacher  Education"  by  Bryce  B.  Hudgins,  "The 
Protocol  Materials  Program".by  Donald  E.  Orlclsky.  "A  Protocol  Materials  Evaluation:' The 
Language  of  Children"  by' Victor  M.  Rentdlrrfnd  "A  Survey  of  Protocol  MateriJils 
Evaluation"  by  John  E.  Cooper.  n- 


SUBJECT  ARKA(S)  *  , 

I  his  paper  Tociiscs  on  varKnis  aspects  of  protocol 
materials  including  history,  theory,  practice,  and  evaluation 

INTE.NI)EI)  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  publication  is  aimed  at  teacher  educators. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  anal^e^ul  syn,thesi/e 
information  about  protocol  nlate^lals. ,  ; 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 
•     RO  200  059 


A  guide  to  prescntuv  teacher  eclncatUm 
O  f  node  Is 


*  I  his  docunicnt  consists  of  guides  to  models  for  preparing  elementary  teachers.  The  nine 
models  included  in  the  document  are:  ,  ^  * 

\.  "A  Guide  to  a  Model  of  Teacher  Training  for  the  Individualization  of  Instruction" 
2.  '*A<iuide  to  Model  tiementary  Teacher  Education  Program" 
3  *'A  Guide  to  Educati4)nal  Specifications  for  a  Comprehenfiive  FJemcntary  Teacher 
I'ducation  Program"     ^  •         ,  ' 

^^*A  Guide  to  Georgia, Educational  Model  Specifications  for  the  Preparation  of. 
l-'l^^iiientar)  Teachers"  »  ' 

,5,  "A  Guide  to  the  reacher-lnnovator:  A  Program  to  Prepare  Teachers''  •  ^ 

6  *''A  Guide  to  Specifications  for  a  Comprehensive  Undergraduate  and  Inservice  Teacher 
lulucation  Program  for  Hlcnientary  Teachers"  ^ 

*7.  '*A  Guide  to  a  Competenc\ -Based  Field-Centered  S>stems  Approach  to\Filenientary 
Teachef  hAlucatlon"  *  • 

8  "A  Guide  to  Behavioral  Science  HIementary  Teacher  Fducation" 
^)  *'A  Guide  to  a  Model  for  the  Preparation  of  Flenientar\  School  "Feachers." 


■  / 


SI  BJECT  AREA(S)  "  ^ 

Preservicc  teacher  education  models  Is  the  subject  area 

<NTKM)Ki)  ISERS  AND  BKNF.FKTARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  this  document  are  teacher 
educators 

GOAUS)  OR  P1RP()SK(Sk 

Vl.hc  jHirpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  a 
compilation  of  cicmcntarv  teacher  educat^)il^  models 
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SCHOOL  COM  RFLATIONS  IN 

PREPARING  SCHOOL  PERSONNLl 


An  iifuih'sh  of  tlw  Silioor^cullv^c  rclatUmshij) 
in  pn'pannii  \dhuil  ihrsimncl 


Ums  monogmph  anal>/es  the  current  situation  in  the  school-college  relationship  in 
preparing  school  personnel  and  suggests  sonie  future  developments.  The  growth  of^this 
cooperation  is  traced  jVoni  its  tentative  begrnnings  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  to  the 
much  greater  ifctiMty  of  the_  196()'s,  Thc^  rationale  tor  cooperation  ahd  partnership  is 
examined  ahd  iive  of  (h<^  common  forms  of  partnership  are  described:  Internship,  teacher 
centers^  labor^itory  centers,  regional  councils,  and  ptirfnership  at<State  level.  The  autlior  then 
considcfvsome  of  the  issues  and  problems  involved  in  the  current  situation,  as  well  as  the 
proniisi;ig  developnients,  ii^^luding  the  increasing  participation  of  State  departments  of 
education  and  teacher  unions  and  associations,  f  our  probable  future  developments  dre' 
idemtilied.as.  (  1  )(;reatcr  empfiasis  on  partnership^at  the  State  level.  (2)  an  increasing 
participation  In  teacher  organizations^  (3)  the  development  of  t.he  teaching  Center  as  the 
clinicaUiirmtnsion  of  teacher  education,  and  (4)  a  greatly  increased  student' pirticipation  in 
the  decisionmaking  structure.  •  { 


.  vSUBJECT  AREA(S)  *  * 

This  monograph, analVes  the  current  situation  uv  school- 
/:ollege  relationships  in*  preparing  school  personnel  and 
,    suggests  some  future  developments. 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  monograph  are  teacher 
educators  at  both  ihe  school  and  colleee  levels  ' 

■  (r  \ 


GOAMS),  Ofi  PURPOSE(S)','  .       ^  K 

The, purpose  of  tjils  nioimgrapK  is  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  history,  current  st^ittrs.  and  future , possibilities  of  the 
school-college  relationship  in  preparing  school  persomiel. 
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SIMULAIION  AS  Af\J  I  NST  R  U(.  T  U)f\]  A I 
ALTEHNATIVF  IN  TEACHfR  bDUCATION 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 


"XT- 


RD  200  061 


.'!//  cxaiiiiniUhm  of  the  fivld  ofsimidatum  as 
(III  msiriicthnudaltemithr  ui  teacher 
ediu  ation 


I  his  paper  brings  together  and  examines  several  of  the  better  known  developments  in 
the  held  of  simulation  as  an  instructional  alternative  in  teacher  education.  Six  examples  of 
sinudation'^in  preservige*  and  inj^rvice  teacher  cdiieafion  are  described.  Kach  description 
includes  information  on  the^  purpose  a^nd  form  of  .the  simulation,  how  to  wit  it.  itsyspccific  , 
.advanta^ges  and  drawbacks,  and  whom  to  contact'for  furtYicr  information.  The  sixf examples 
are  ( 1  ),X?lassrooni  sinuilator;  (2)  teaching  problems  lafcratory;  (3)  Project  Insitc;  (4>  low- 
co>t  mstruetional  simulation,  (5)  human  relations,  one  dimension  Of  teaching;  and  (6)  inner- 
cits  sinuilatiOn  laboratory.  The  boqkjet  discusses  the  gcncr;U^dvantagcs  of  'simulation  and' 
the  specific  advantages  of  using  it  in*  conjunction  with  student  teaching;'  a,^  part  of  the 
collegetbased  teacher  education>progranwind  m  inservice  and  graduate  education.  The  report 
also  i)Ut lines  briefly  several  questions  which  should  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  use 
a  particular  simulation. 


^SUBJKCT  ARKA(S) 

This  paper  brings  tt)gether  and  examines  several 
developments  m  the  field  of  simulation  as  an  irtstructional 
alternatrvo  in  teacher  education, 

\ 

INTENDED  ISERS  .\ND  BENEFICIARIES 

The  intended  users  of  this  paper  are  those  involved  in 
*inser\icc  and  preservice  teacher  education. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  simulation  as*  an 
itlstructionill  alternative  for  teacher  educator^s. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


RO  200  062 


SIMULATIOiM  IN  PHEPARINC^,  S(:HCH)1 
PERSONNEL 


. !//  ovcniew  oHiow'  simulation  Vclatcsto  the' 
projcssioiul pfvpanition  itt  \chool pmomid 


The  purpose^ or  this  statc-of-thc^art  pa,pcr  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  simulation  C^a 
representation  of  s'everal  variables  in  tl^e  same  arrangement  as  thoy  occur^n  a- particular  . 
natural  or  artificial  s>y^^"),  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  profe.ssiortaf* preparation  of 
school  personnel.  Aftt-r  distinguishrn^l)etween  "sin'^ulatidn"  and  "simulation  games"  (the 
primary,  although  admittedly  tenuous^Jdistinction  being  that  the,  latter  usually  involves' 
.  intcppersohal  or  team  cofnpetitionX  the  authors  Simimarize  sim\ifation-based  practice  and 
•    theory  under  the  followiftg  heading^;:  (l)'The  design  rfiid  development  of  instructional 
srnnilation  ill  professional  edueationy(2)  the  uses  of  instructional  simulation  in  professional 
education  (which  includes  both  general  uses  and  specific  examples),  (3)  some  issues  to  be 
resolvetl  (which  identify  II  controvcjsial  areas),  (4)  adv^atages  of  simulation, '(5 )  ^ 
disadvantages  of  simulation,  and  (6)  questions  in  need  of  research,  The  Use  of  sfmulation  as 
a  training  methodology  is  becoming  increasingly  widespread  and,  has  considerable  ecllicational 
,     potential  if  properly  designed,  utilized,  and  evaluated;  A  great  deal  of  research  remains  tq  be 
done  if  the  effectiveness  of  the  tSfchnique  is  to  be  empirically  validated  and  educationally 
proven.  A  l3()-item  bibfiography  i.s  included.  '  t 
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SLBJECr  AREA(S) 

This  state-of-the-art  paper  presents  an  cuarview  of 
sirtiulation/  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  professional 
preparation  of  school  person ncL 

INTENDED  USERS  AND  BENK FICTARIES 

The  intended*  users  ^f  this  program  are  those  involved  in 
preparing  school  personnel 

GOAL(S)  OR  PURP()SE(S)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  present'an  overview  of 

simulation,  parjicularly  as  it  relates  to  th^*  professional  

prepiiration  of  school  personnel.  ' 
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STRUCTURFO  CAHfER  DEVElOPMFMT 
FROM  FEACHLR  AIDE  AND  BEYOND 


ACHER  EDUCATION 


RD  200  063 


A  ik^crxpt u  m  * ifftplcmcfilai u m  <  tj  attccr  • 
lutlilcus  itml  Oihwurment  prtfiiru/m  lor  whiuA 
«    pahiprotc\\ti>fUth  Jijk 


'    In  the  first  of,  the  X\\o  papers  in  this  monograph,  the  author  describes  tlie  concepts  of 
career  ladders  and  career  lattices  for  paraprofessionals  in  education  and  the  wau  in  which 
jthese  concepts  have  heen  implemented  in  the  past  few  )ears.  Various  aspects  of     ^  , 
impleuKMitation  are  evamiiied,  including  functions  performed,  requirements  for  ad\a!icement, 
training,  co^iipci)>ation,  reJruitniont  and  selection,  e\aluatlon,  and  eredentiak  and 
cerlification.  Because  this  is  a  relativch  new  d'e\elopment  in  education,  some  potential 
prohlen'is  are  considered.. with  suggeste,d  strategics  -for  dealing;  with  them.  Finallj^  the  various 
benefits  resultuig  from  a. career  ladder  and  paraprofessional  program  are  djscussed  as  th^A 
appl\  to'^the  studvnt',  the  p-araprofessional,  fli^vprofcssioaaL  the  institution,  and  the  ,\ 
conuminitN.  The  second  paper  describes,  in  wore  detail,  the  career  opportunities  program  of 
thi;  r.S.  Office  of  Hducation.  The  operation  of  the  program  is  discussed,  and  trends  for  the 
future  arc  considered,  including  the  use  of  differentiated  staffs  in  team  teaching  and  infyrnial 
classrooms,  the  role  of  , State  agencies,  re\  isions  in  teacher  ^'crtification,  the  iticreas^*d  use  of  « 
local  funds,  the  effect  of  career  lattices  on  school  salar\  structure,  and  modifications  in 
teacher  training  programs   I'here  are  four  appendixes  and  a  bibliograph\. 


,SriUE(T  ARKA(S) 

Ihe  subject*  areas  includc/f^robloms,  strategies,  and 
benefits  m  the  development  and  implementation  of  career 
ladders  and  advancement  programs  for  school  ^  * 
parapriffessio'nals  ' 

LNTKNDKI)  I  SIiR,S  AND  BENKFlflARIKS 

Ihc  ^fij'blication  was  creited*to  be  useiul/lo  ^reservlce 
and  inservice  teachers  and  administratorsras  well  as  to 
teachers  of  teachers  ^ 

<;OAI.(S)  OR  ITRP<)SE(S)  <' 

*  * 

A  most  significant  "development  fn  i^ducatioif  has  been 
the  addition  of  pi»raprofessionals  to  tlie  school  team— with 
implications  for  the  professional  training  sec|ucnce,  for 
servicing  childien^and  vouth  better,  and  for  relating  school 
"hnd  confmunit)  s.ocjal  and  educational  needs  1his  pappr  is 
intended  to  shed  light  on  this  y|e\elopment. 
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A  SYfNiTHFSI^   Of    MISFARC^H  AINJO 
INNOVATION  IN  IMU)(,fw\MS  f  Ol  ]k\\ 

f  OH  1  tu  rs  in  v[  i  o(>i\u  n  i  of  ][  m  h(  (r> 

V  Oh  ADULTS 


pn        ifi/it  n-iUh  m  U  >r  adult  h'arnm  • 

•  *      ■  " 

E^RIC"  and  (i^lici:  ^ucralurc  on  innoyatlvo  progranil  for  the  further  (Icvclopmont  of  . 
teachers  of  adults  have  .bcsin  identified.  Bxperts  in*the  devolopment'of  Whers  of  adnlts 
uere  eanv.iss&d  for  nominations  of  eurrent  |)rogmnisx)f  high  merit.  Kight  projects  were 
singled  out  for  s[)ecifie  deseriptipn  in,  order  to  aequjiint.  the  readv^r  with  the  structure  and 
processes  inyohed  in  program  innovatiort"  f^)r  adult  learners.  The  review  constitutes  ^ 
synthesis  of  literature  and  project  reports  ofgani/ed  to  give  those  engaged  m  the  preservice 
and  mservice  improvcmcpi  of  teachers  of  adults  new  goals  and  procedures. 


r 


SVBJKCT  AREA(S)  { 

This  maunscdiipt  discusses  development  of  teachers  of 
adults       ^  \  * 

*  •  ♦  ' 

INTKNDKI)  VSVMS  AM)  BENEFICIARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  tins  program  are  professors  of 
adult  and  continuing  education^  and  principals  and 
super\rsors  of  schools  for  adult  learners' 


GOAI,(.S)  OR  Pl'RPOSE(S)  " 

nie  goals  of  this  program  are^to  assemble  and  report  the 
best  practice  jn  rmproving  teachers  <)f  adults  and  to 
provide  models  of  good  practice  which  others  ma>  consider 
for  adaptati^in  and/or  Adapuon^y  I 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS         '  ^  .  ' 

Prior  to  completion/ ^he  manuscript  v\as  submitted  to 
more  than  12  practitioners^  policymakers,  ami  professors^  of 
adull  education  for  critical,  review,  and  determination  of 
professional  competence/ Their  comments  were 
incorporated  as  appropriate  ' 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 

ERIC  picaringhousc  in  Career  Education 
204  Gabel  Hall        •  , 
Northerp  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,I11.60115 
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David  V;  Tiedeman,  Principat  Investigator 

Stanley  M»  Grabowski^  Projecl  Director  and  Author 

AVAlLABlCiTY  , 

A  Synihesis  of  Reie^^ch  and  Innovcttion  in  Programs  for 
the  Further  Development  of  Teachers  of  Adults  is  in 
progrefli^.  To  date,  the  research  has  been  completed,  and  a 
preliminary  draft  has  been  prepared.  The  draft  is 
undergoing  review  before  final  editing  and  production.  The 
final  rep9rt  is  expected- to  be  published  by  May  1975. 
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An  inrrvicw oJdiifcrcniA{*(U'hcr  center ,co)xccph 
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Tliii*  monograph  is  intLMulccI;  ( 1  )^To  outline  the  background  and  curro,nt  extent  of  teacher 
^  centerifig  in  the  United  States>(2)  to  stinudate  intercenter  coninuinication,  (3)  to  identify 
resourcesjor  potential  program  developers*  (4),  to  raise  some  developmental  problems  and 
issues  confronting  certtcr  builders,  and  (;5)  to  provide' a  framework  for  a  systematic  analysis 
of  tifp  nature  anU  promise  of  the  teaching 'cenrer  concept.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  naming  these  projects,  the  authors  idcutify  some  roots  of  the  movement.  This  is 
•.followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and'  natureU)f  teaching, centeps*  which  i.s  ba!?ed  on  a 
survey  conducted  by  Syracuse  Univerlsity  and  includes  18  sefccted  summary  tables  from  that 
survey/ A  typology  of  teaching  centers  identifies  seven  organi/at^inal  types  and  four 
functional  types  *  Five  major  issues^ for  center  developers  are  listed,  followed  by  25  questions 
'  arising  from  thenu  Current  resources  listed  include  IM  national  proganis  and  46  exemplary 
'  ccnlers.  A  152-itcni  bibliography  is  included.     /  *  *  •  , 


SIBJKCT  AREA(S)    .        .  /  •  . 

TJys  document  fvi^^uses  on  various  aspect,s  of  teacher 
<:<inlcrs,  inclujing  facilities,  costs,  evaluation  methods,  and  > 
governance^  , 

INTENDED  l"?S^'RS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  ^  * 

The  intended  users  of  this  immogranh-  ijre  t\jacher 
educators  and  institutions.  especi;jlly  those  involved  with  or 
considerittg  teacher  center  programs. 


GOAL(S)  OR  PURI»OSE(S) 

Tliis  document  contains  an  overview  of  diverse  teacher 
center  concepts  an^l  a  synthesis  of  current  thought  on  the 
topic,  ^  ^ 
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I()',VAI>n  A  HI  IMANt 


Six  aspects  oj  yunumaics^ "  arc  iliscusacil  ami 
applied    cumculums  in  this  paper 


This  paper  is  a  revision  of  a  presentation  to  the  American  Educational  Research  ^ 
Association  in  April  1974.  The  author  applies  the  term  •*huniane"  to  the  design  of 
educational  experiences.  Six  aspects  of  "'humaneness'^-^in'tejlectual,  emotional/social, 
physical,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual— are  discussed  and  applied  to  the  curriculum.  Three  goals  of 
teachuig  are  also  stated.  These  goals  and  the  6  humane  qualities  are  com[ywed  in  a  grid, 
\ihieh  shows  18  different  combinations  of  teaching  pedagogy  and  human  beH^vior  .that  need  * 
to  be  pnesent  if  a  curriculum  is  to  be  humane.  Development  of  the  grid  leads  to  the  central 
proposition  of  the  paper  "In  c^rcfer  to  achieve  a  humane  curriculupi,  each  subject  matter  and 
each  evpenenee  must  be  responsive  to  all  the  aspects  of  the  human  condition,  in  the  context 
of  all  the  pedagogical  nitentions  the  teacher  has."  •  \ 


SUBJECT  AREA(S)  ' 

Subject ^arcas  include  ciirrieuluni  dOvehipuient.  huniani/iic 
education,  and  philsosphy  of  education.       *         ^  / 

INTKNDF.I)  USKRS  ANU  BENKFICIARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  thus'  paper  are  teac'hers'of  all 
subject  areas  and  iril  grade  levels,  curriculum  developers  " 
and  u6c4MonmakL\rs.  and  teacher  trainers '( mscrvice  and 
preser\ice)  •  i  m 
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During  the  I9c^0\n.  there  was  growing  nwnreness  that  without  competent  leaders  who 
iiiTdv*rstnnd  the  problems  or  gheito  life,  further  deterioration  of  the  educ'ational  process  was 
Airtuali)  a.vsured.  The  first  half  of  this  paper  traces  the  growth  of  this  aV^'areness  through  the 
Vnluigs  of  leading  educators  and  through  an  examination  of  teacher  education  programs  * 
.which  were  established  lo  uuplement  their -proposals,  These  include  Project  120  at  Hunter 
College,  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  Urban  Semester  Program,  the  Inner-City 
l  eachcf  luUication  Project  in'jrflssouri,  the  Syracuse  University  l^rban  *  reacher  Preparation 
Program,  the  Inter- Institutional 'Program  Development  Project,  the  Sausidito  Teachyr 
(uiiication  Project  (ST[-P)»  and  the  Cooperative  l^rban  Teacher  (?ducation  Progra*m  (CUPl-). 
The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  future  ^nospects  for  ii}ner:city  teacher  edut^ation  . 
and  examines  the  challenges  facing  ihe  teacher*  econorhjc  factors  affOcfing  tcacijcr^ supply 
and  demand,  iind  the  desirable  charactcT'isties  of  iniwr-ciPi.  teachers.  The  need  for  exposure 
^lo  inncr-city  conditions  duijjjig  training  is  cmphasi/cd,  ai  arc^jic  problems  of  language  and 
communitMtion,  reading  skrfts,  iiidividuali/ed  instruction!!!  iu;d  the  increased  use  of  ^ 


paraprofessionul  personnel.  ,^  I 

Sl'BJKCT  ARKA(S)  "  ?  ' 

I  his  paper  concerns  itself  primaijily  w  ith  the  training  xif" 
the  u^-ban  teacher,  the  history  of  such  *^(on\,  arj^l  future 
prvVspects  '  t  '  }j 

INTKNDKl)  ISKRS  AND  BKNKFICTARIKS 

The  intended  users  of  this  pui|)Or  arc  teachers,^sch(iuM 
administrators,  and  teacher  educators  concerned  with  ' 


\ 


.  >jmprovmg  the  lives.of  those  in  the  jnnoc-citj^throuj^h ' 
education.  '  ^  i        ^  ^  ,  * 

'      (;OAI.(S)  OR  PURPOSK(S) 

•    This  paper  traces  the  hktory  of<ti  prolrli^atjt<i/of  efforts 
concerning  the  iuncr  'city,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 
emerging  programs  and  ■dcals^with*"future  prospects Jor 
inner-citv  teacher  education.   -  •**  ^ 
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UTILIZATION  or  irjFORMATtOlNj 
RtSOtJRTK  IN  PImNNIN(j  TE'Af.HM' 
PHOFLSSIONAL  PREPA^HATION  PfUJGHAMS 


A  piibli'iHk\n  proyldln^  tcaclur  cdiicaton, 
^  cdiuaiioiuil  intwvaton.  and  dcmiofumkm 
with  rcsouncs  to  fnuniii^c  chani^c 

-A  * 


I  his  pubhcjitiun  ij^>designcd  to.providc  tc;ichOr  educ;itors  ancj  ediiaitional  innovators  and 
decisionmakers  <vith  information  that  will  help  them  to  manage  change.  In  tho  1st  section, 
•^Pressures  for  Change/*  socidtal  and  reform  pressures  are  jdentified.  The  2d  seQii6n/'  rh6 
Institutional  Imperatives/*  discusses  finance,  facifitios.  and  curriculum  as  the  majoT  areas  of 
institutional  activity  ^affeoiin^kinning  for  teacher  education.  In  the  3d  section.  ^/^' 
Macrosystem  for  Information  Utilizatioi^/'  an  ideal;  dissemination  and  utilization  system  is 
outline  J,  The  4th  section.  **Some  \\i\\6t  Information  Jile.sources  for  Planning  Teacher  " 
-Kducation/-has  three  subsections:  ('lO  **The*RcsearchrWTjddrBasic  and  Applled~RescaVch  " 
and  Development*';  (b)/*The  Practice.  World:  Practice>rq%isions,  Product  Organizations,  » 
and  Service  Organizations'*;  and  (c)  **  rhe  Consume^,  and  Government  as  Protector  of  ^ 
Consumer  Interest/*  Each  citation,  in  section  4  includes:  Name  of  organization,  address  and  ^ 
telephone  number,  areas  of  intert%'t,  foldings. -publicatiojis,  and  information  services. 
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SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

This  document  focuses  mainly  on  the  management  of  . 
_ch.aiigcjn  teachcr_cxiucaiion.   

The  intended  audience  for  this  publication  includes 
faculty  members  of  all  institutions  with  teacher  preparation 
programs,  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  and 
.  cooperating  teachers. 

GOAL(S>  OR  PURPOSE(S) 

The  pufpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  provide  information 
— oUpatiiculan^ignificancc  ta  .small  developing  institutions. 
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This  index  lists  product  titles  within  the  20  subject  areas  of  the  Qitalog.  Since  products  cut 
across  fields  and  defy  simple  classification,  the  user  is.advised  to  revie-;v  multiple  subject  are»s 
to  identify  products  of  interest.  For  example,  soine  Basic  Skills  products  are  located  in  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  or  Educational  Equity  section's  when  their  primary  focus  lies  in 
these  areas.  SimOarly,  some  Career  Education  products  are  included  in  the  Guidance  ahd 
Counseling  sectiorii 


The  tplloN<'ing  list  shows  the  subject  areas  in  the  Qitalog,  by  volume  number,  RD  number 
range,  and  page  range:      '  '  ... 
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Sl'BJECT  AREA 

Aesthetic  Education 


^OmiKNGFr-rAefTRANGE  SUBJECT  AREA 


ftIO  0014)10,044 


II  to  131 


Basic  Skills  ^ 
Mathematics  and  Science 
Reading  and  Language 
Arts 

— Reasoning -and^f^robrem 

SoKirig 
Early  Childhood  Tducation 
Kducation  and  Work 
(Career  Education) 
Administration  and  Staff 

Devet'opment 
Career  Awareness  and 
»  **l:xploration 
Career  Counseling 
Work  Kxpericnce- 
Hascd  Programs 


020 
030 


001-020  039 
001-030  04! 


040 
050 


001-040  018 
001-0^0  069 


145  to  249 

253  to  357 

363  to  407 
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080 
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090  001-090  010      735  tor760 
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Ffandicapped 
J^ulticultural;  Bilingual 
Sex  Fairness 
Eval(iation»  Measurement^ 
a.n3~  NecgsTAsscssment 
.Finance,  Productivity  and 

Management 
Guidance  and  Counseling 
Information  Utilization  and 

Dissemination .  , 
Postsecondary  Eduction 
Social  Education 
Social  Science      V  ^ 
-leachcr  Education  — 


100  OOMOO  014 
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120  00I-I2a  009 


765  to  783 
787  to  939 
943  to  959 
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Within  a  subject  area,  product  titles  (with  RD  identification  numbers)  are  listed 
'  alphabetically  as  shown  in  the  e5<ainples  below: 


Aesthetic  Education 

I  he  Actor  (Part  of  the '  Aesthetic  L'duc.ition 
Program )  ^  / 

RiAolO  016 

AesiFi^ijc'j-:<lMc.ition  Learning  Centers  (Part  of 
the  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

RI)  010  041 

Ac^hetjc;  m  the  i:vef>dny  World  (Working 
Iitic)  and  Shapes  (Television  Programs)  (Part 

of  the  Aesthetic  l-diic;ition  Program)  „  

RI)  010  042 

Anal>/in|^  rhar.icleri//uion  (Part  of  the 
Aesthetic  l-diication  Program) 

^  .   RI)  010  024 

I  he  Architect  (Pari  of  the  Aesthetic  l-dncation 


ruigr.im; 


^Atranging  Sound*;  With  Magnetic  Tapes  (Par\ 
oRhc  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

RI)  010  025 

ArU/Parts   Perceiving  and  Analyzing  the  Arts 
(Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

^  ^  RI)  010  037^ 

The. Choreographer  (Part  of  the  AcsThetic  l-du- 
cation  Program) 

RD  010  018 

•The  Composer  (Pari  of  the  Ac<ithetic  Hducati'on 
Pj'Ogriini)  i—r-i-T^—. —  '  _ — 

RDOIOOH- 

Constructing   ^Dramatic  pPlot    (Part    of  the 
jAcsthctic  Education  Program) 

RI)  010  026 


RI)  010  017 


liducaiion  Program) 
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RD  010  027 
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Aesthetic  Education 

I  he  Aolor  (P.irl  of  the  Aoslhclic  hducitioii 
Program ) 

KI)  010  016 

Aoslhclic  t'ducalion  l.e.irning  Comers  (Part*  of 
Ihc  Ac<(hoiic  L'du^aiion  Program) 

-  Rl)  OfO  041 

/ 

Acsihoiics  in  Ihc  tHor\<la>  World  (Working 
lillo)  and  Shapes  (Iclevision  PrograniN)  (Pari 
of  Ihe  AcsUiclie  l*ducalion  Program) 

(*  Kl)  010  042 

Analy/mg    Characlcri/ation     (Pari    of  ihc 
Aeslhcirc  Iklucaiion  Program ) 

Kl)  010^24 

Ihe  Arehiieel  (Pari  of  die  AcsihcUc  l-duealioii 
Program) 

RI)  010  017 

ti  V 
^Arrangnijr* Sounds  Wiih  Magnciic  Tapes  (Pari  . 

of  ihcwXeslhclic  t'ducalum  Program) 

^  RI)  010  0^5 

Arls/Parls    Pcrecivmg  and  Analwnig  ihc  Arl> 
(Pari  of  Ihe  Acsihciic  I  ducalion  Progrartj) 

RI)  010  037 

\ 

Ihc  Chufeographcr  tPail  of  iht  Aesihtlic  Ldii 
cation  Program^ 

RI)  010^018 

The  Composer  (Pari  of  ihe  Aesihelic  I'ducalion 
Program ) 

^  RI)  010  019 

Consmn,ling    Dramalit    Plol    (Pan  .of  ihe 
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proaehes 
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This  index  lusts  product  titles  by  "user.'^Two  categories  of  users  have  been  mcluded  -the 
target  recipient  \ind  the  iniplcnienter  of  the  product .  Therefore,  some  products  may  be  iiKlud^d 
under  more  than  one  "user"  category.  / 

Product  titles  are  listed  under  'the  following »1)eadings  and  subheadini»s,  as  indicated  l)y 
developers  in  their  proik^rt  descriptions:  •  v' 
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•  Administptors: 

-  Local 

-  State 

•  Cm riculuni  Specialists 

•  Guidance  Counselors 

•  Parents,  Connnunity  Groups, 
and  the  Public 

•  Policymakers 

•  Researchers 

•*  School  Board  Members 


•  Students: 
'  Prescluiol 

•  I'lemenlary 

•  Second  uiy 
'           •  Posisecondary 

•  Adult/Continuinsf 

•  fiMcliers: 

-  Preschool  i 

•  lilemenlaiy* 

-  wSecondary 

-  Postsecondary 
-Adult/Continuing 

^  •  Teacher  tducntois 

•  »  ^ 

Product  titles  a:c  listed  under  user  categories  in  .alphabetical  order,  ignoring  articles  and 

Ciinjuactions  at  the  beginning  of  the  title.  The  RD  identification  number  is  at  the  end  of  and 

inmiediakly  helow  the  product  title,  as  shown  in  the  examples  below: 
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ALii'iiiit4hilit\  II)  Higher  {  iitKation.  Report  Nii 

K!)  170  017 


An  Acco{iiitjbiitt>  Model  for  CotiiiNolors 
I  RIC/IM  Rcporl  27 

K!)  150  005 

the  AilniiDi  tr.itii.n  vf  (\iicor  l.i)ii(..)tion 

K!)  060  001 

All  A(ln)ini\tr.iior\  ll.indbook  on  Curriculum 
I  valuation 

K!)  130  021 

AvNlhctic  ['iludtion  !.c.irni*i(>  CVntorv  (Part  or 
the  Agsthotic  lUtieation  Prograno 

'     K!)  010  041 

AlTiriiMtive  Action  Women \  Rights  on  Cam 
pus.  Report  Nt»  (» 
V  •  Kl)  120  001 

At  r  Rt.  a  Souuebook  of  Mcnuntaiv  Currtcu 
!a.  Projjrainv,  and  Projects 

KO  KiO  015 

Anieruan  (lovcmment  Infonnatton,  Cnit 
t  Adtr  )/(CurrKiiUini  Aliernativcv  f»»r  Scconda 
r>  SthooKi 
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Kt)  J60  001 

An  Annotated  Uihliogniphy  {ox  the  tmplemeiita* 
tion  of  OcLupational  (Musters 
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Ariole  Planning  Kit 
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Asvesving  and  Innuencing  Uehavior  A 
Self-histructional  leaeher  framing  Program 

Kt)  200  019 
V 

AsscvsmeAt  of  Student  Attitudes  foN^ard  t. earn- 
ing PuMronnienK  Scale  ( A^A  ) 

.     u  KI)  130  028 

Attendance  vMooUoring  S>\lcin  (AMS) 

^  Ki)  14()  006 

Attitudes  loN^ard  Carevr  EMucatioii  \  ^ 

KI)  060llH)2 

Attracting  Clients  to  Service -Oriented  *Vfy^. 
grams  (Product  of  the  llonie/(\)ninuinit>  Daveii 
Career  Education  Model  111) 

Kt)  OKO  003 
I49K 
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Local  « 

AccounUhiliiy  m  Higher  Etluc.ilion.  Kcport  No 

Rl)  170  017 

An  Accounlabilil),^  MoJcf  for  Counselors 
rRICTLM  Report  2?  - 

^        "  RI)  150  005 

I  he  AtlniniiMr^lion  of  Career  l-ducalion 

Rl)  060  001 

An  AdminislralorN  Uandhook  on  CuVriculum 
f  valuation^ 


Career  Initiation  When  Alienation  I'roni  Secon- 
dary School  Oceurs  A  Review  of  the  Literature 
/  RI)  060  023 

Classroom  and  Instructional  Management  Pro- 
gram (CLAIM) 

RI)  200  001 

Classroom  Management.  K~!  (Part  of  the  Con- 
cepts and  Language  Component) 

RI)  050  006 

A  Collection  of  Papers  for  Teachers 

RI)  050  045 

Com muiucating  With  Parents  (Part  rof  th.»  Fli.vi  


A  Crcfcscultiiral  Analysis  of  the  Child  Care 
System  * 
^    RD/)50  047  f 

CSH-ECRC      Presoho^ol/Kindergarlcn  Test' 
Evaluations 

RD  130  008 

CSF*  niementary  School  I-orrfiative  Evaluation 
Kit 

;       .  .RI)  130  002 

r 

CSV  Elementary  School  Hierarchical  Ohjectives 
Charts 

-130  006  


 ■  V9    '  RI)  130  021 

Aesthetic  Education  Learning  Centers  (Part  of 
the  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 
 —  KU.U4a4)4l.^ 


ble  Lc.irning  S>slem) 

Rl)  050  029 

Communioauon  Arts  Program  I  (CAP  I) 

RD  no  006 


CSE  ElenjeiUary  Sch<iJ|l  Pro| 


— Hf^ 

i^^^Vlann 

Rl) 


ing  Kit 

130  on 


CSE  Elcnientary  School  Test  Evaluations  * 
 ^  ^  ^^MLiilttjfoiL 


Affirmative  Action  Women 's>  Rights  on  Ca 
pus.  Kepi)rt  No  6  > 


 :  =  i^irtrtmr- 

«*  «,  * 

AI  LRI.  a  SourcebojLik  of  hiementary  Curricu- 
la. Programs,  and  Projects 
 *  ^    RI)  160  015 


The  Coinniunily  .iiid  School  Based  Career  Edu- 
c.ilion 
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CSE  Preschool/Kindergarten  Hierarchical  Oh- 
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 .   HI)  130  005 

CSE  Secondar)  School  Test  Ev;)|^ations  ^ 
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,  ■* 

Data  Element  Dictionary  (DED) 
  .     Rl>  170  012 

Data  Management  and  Decision  ^IvfjTking 
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RI)  140  010 

Design  and  Development  of  Currieular  Materi* 
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\  ^  R  I)  H  90  002 
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An  Annotated  HiMiograph;,  for  the  Implcmfnt.i- 
tion  of  Occupational  Clusters 

"     \  RI)  060  020 

Ariolc  Planning  Kit 

o  .'.RD  14(»  (109 

Assessing     and   .Influencing'*   Hehavu)r  A 
ScIf-In<»lructioiial  I  caeher  Training  Progr.im 

RI)  200  019 
«        *  •  * 

-    Assessment  of  Student  Attitudes  l  ow.frd  Learn* 
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RI)  130  028 

Attendan^rc  Momionng  System  CAMS  J 
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^Attitudes  h)w.ird  C'.jrcer  Education 
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Attracimg  Clients  lo  Service  OnciHcd  l*To^ 
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RD  08(^003 

IJilmgual   Lafly  Childhooil   !»iogram   (ni  CT*), 

^          I  cAci  L  Staff  Development  _  ^  -   ^- 

RDMOOIO- 

Bilmgual   rarl>  Childhood    Program   OU  (TM, 
Level  IL  Staff  Development 
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Ctunmunity  Colleges  Respond  to  Elders^  A 
Sourceht>ok  ft)r  Program  Development 
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''~X^vnrmtmm'"^^^f^^^k^HUNwJx^scss  mem 

RD^I30  02T" 

Coninuinitv  Schools  \ 

RD  140  040 

I 

Compelenc^-Based^l-ducatron  I  he  State  of  the 
Scene  '  --   —     -  ^ 

<j  RI)  200  030 

("ompeteney^Based    Educatufnal    Programs  in 
Higher  Education 

*  RD  170  019 

Comprehensive  Proposals  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion A  Concise  Guide  Derived  Erom  Donald 
CriiicRshank's     Study     <\f     Proposals  for 
Second- Phase      Comprehensive  Elementary 
leachcr  Education  Models  Project 

RD  200  031 

A  Comprehensive  View  ofiCareer  Development- 

RI)  080  028 

j> 

Computeri/ed  Dat.i  Sources  for  Higher  (:duea- 
tion 

-  '    .  RD  J70  020_ 

(\)ncern't  of  Historically  and  Developing  Black 
Institutions  A  Bibliography 

RD  170  022 

Configurations  of  Ch.inge  I  he  IntcgVation .  of 
MiMlv  Handicapped  Childreii  Into  the  Regular 
Cl.issrt)oin  X 

RD  100  007 

(\)iifronl.j,tion  Human  Relations  I^aining  Unit  v 
«  '     RDhIIO  058 


Designing  Instructional  Programs 


RD  140  014^ 


Coping  With  Commumtv  (Controversy 
Ciuidehnes  for  Introducing  New  Soci.il  Studies 
Programs 

RD  Vn)  005 


Bihiigiial  I-arJv  Childhood  'l*r»>gram  (B[  (T>). 
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RD  110  018 

Bringing  \l»<Mjt  (  hangc  in  Social  Stmlies  I  <lu 
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RD  190  004 

f 
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ricula Program ) 

KI)  060  017 


Project  Managci1;c!o  Basic  Priiiciples 


KI)  140  021  V 

iProjoct  Management  I  \ccuti\e  Orientation 

,  ^       KO  140  025 

Promoting   Change    in   Schools,  .i^ Diffusion 
Casebook 

KI)  160  0()9 

Relevance  as  an  Lduc.itumal  Iheme.c^W'uh  Re- 
latc^d  lnno\ati(>jis  (Component  of  lO-Cnit  P/o- 
gram  ol  I  raining  for*l  eadcrship  in  local  I  iltt 
(.aiional  Improvement  Programs) 

KO  160  010 

Rural  I'Utiires  Developinoat  (iuulc  foi  School 
IJoanls 

KO  140  029 

*'      «  r 

Rural  I  ulures  Development  (iiiidc  Tor  Schools  ' 
.    <t         KI)  140  030 

Rural  I  mures  Devclopmeni,.(iuide  tor^l  raining 

rU(ud  Ctimnuumv  Proce^s•  I  anhtators  » 
/  KO  140  032 

Rural  Tutuu's  /l)i  veh>pnietn  Strategy  Descrip 
Hons  /  ^ 

^      *       I  *       KI)  140  027 

Seleciuig  an  f*dutati<Mial  Improvement  Program 
(Componentj  (d  lo  Cmt  Program  i>f  Iraiifmg 
tor  I  c.i\lers)^ip  in  I  i»c.il  I  dueational  Improve 
nicnt  l*rygr.niis) 

KO  160  Oil 

Stall  Awareness    Racial.  SoLioecoiiomic.  Sc\ 
Sltrcutvpes.  I  mytcil  Caucr  Potential 

*  KI)  060  007 

StaO  Drvtlopdient  (luukhnes  lor  Career  Ldii-  ^ 
cation 


J 


KI)  060  009 


Stall  development  in  (  areer  I  ducalion  lor  the 
I  hmeniarv  Vhool  *  } 

KI)  060  008 

i  o 
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StJiff  Development  Program  for  Promotjng^l:f« 
fective  Use  of  Community  Kcsoiirces  in  Career 
Bducalion  %  , 

KI>b60  0ll 

StatT  Devclopmeftt  Progra^^i  for  the  Implemen- 
t.ition  of  C*areer  L'ducation 

KI)  060  010 

SW  Rl  Instfuetional  Product  Scleetion  Kit 

KI)  140  038 

Task  Tlow  for  Designing  and  C^Muiucting  Local 
I'ducational  Irtiprovcment  Programs 

(C'omponent  of  lO-Unit  Progr.un  of  "Training 
for  Lc'adership  in  Local  Ldiicationnl  Improve* 
ment  Programs) 

i<I)  160  012 

Teacher  Aides  ui  Career  l:ducation  * 

KI)  060  013 

teacher  Lffeetiveness  m  l:lcnientarv  Language 
Arts  A  Progress  l^'pori  ^  * 

KO\)30p4l 

Iheor)  and  Strategies  of  I  ocal  Lducational  ini> 
provenient  (Component  of  lO-l'mt  Program  of 
•  training  for  leadership  m  local  L'dueational 
lniprovenien(  Programs) 

.   ,  RO  160  (M3 

A   training  Package  for  Dete/mming  Instruct 
•  Honal  t^njioses  » 

KI)  140  039 

A  Training  Program  foP  the  In  Service  C*0(»r' 
dinator  in  C*arecr  Tducaiion     *  / 

KO  060  012 

Training  Progr.un  Introduction  and  General 
Studv  Plan  Cniide  (Component  of  10-  Unit  Pro- 
gram Training  for  Leadership  in  Local  I'du* 
caoonal  Improvement  Programs)  '  • 

KI)  460  014 


Students 
Fresch<H)l 

Basic  Oral  Laiigii.igc  l^evch)pnient  Pi^gram 
(BOt  D)  (Part  of  the  Alaska 'Satellite  Demon- 
siration  Project)  '  '  * 

KI)  110  004 

Bilingiiat  I  arly-  Childhood  Program  (BLC"P)» 
-  Ie\el  I 

KO  110  008 

Bitmgfial  Larl>  C  hildhood  i»rogram  (BLCP), 
I  evcl  L  P.I  rent  Involvvnient 

KO  110  on 

Bilmgu.d  I  .ul>  Chridtiood  Piograni  (BLCP). 
I  cvell     three  Vear  Olds.  Instructional  Matcri 

a,s 

KO  110  009 

Bilingual  r  arlv  Childhood  Program  (Bt  CP), 
I  eCel  It  V 

KO  no  012 

Bilingual  I  arlv  (  hiKlho^ul  Pr^igrain  (BLCP), 
I  evol  It.  Parent  Invtdvemeiit  y 

KI)  110^15 

«» 

Bilingual  I  aitv  C  hildhood  Program  (BTCP), 
leu  I  III 

.  *        -  Ki)  no  016 

Bilingual  t  arlv  Childhood  Program  (BLCP)» 
t        III.  Instructional  Materials 

KO  no  017 

Bding»)al  Kindergaiten    histrui  lional  Materials 

KD  no  0'22 


Students:  Preschool  (Cent.) 

Bihnnual  Kimlcrnaricn  Parent  ln\i)|vomonl 

Kt)  IK)  023 

.     Bilingual  Kini!cri!ar'k'n  S>sicni  • 

KI)  no  021 

Biiiiigual     Oral    J  aftguajjc     ami  Roatlur^i 
(BOl  AR  >.  I  n^hsh  Oral  Lan^iianc  drailc  I 

Rl)  no  027 

t 

Career  l  iiiKadon  C'oiKepi  I  e«.son  Cards 

Rl)  070  00.^ 

('/assifitaiuin  ami  <\»nimunKaUoh  SkilN  Cur- 
riculum        o»  the  I  .uK  I  earning  Program) 

Rl)  050  001 

DARCI  l-  Preseirool  I»rograiir'  -i 

'     ^  ^  Rl)05<r007, 

'developing  ChiMrenN  Sense  P':rA:ephi»n  (Pan 
ul  ihr  llexiblv  laMrning  S\Mem) 

Rl)  050  021 

I'liMromnenial    I  dutation    C"i)ntcpt    I  essun 
CariN 

'  .  Rl>  IHO  001 

I  he  I  xplorauirv  learning  Program  (Pan  ol  the 
\  arl>  I  earning  Hfogranu 

Rl)  050  003 

IlK  live  Sense  More    Pan  ot  (he  Aesiliedv 
I  iluc.rtion  I^rv  gram ) 

Rl)  010  043 

Improv  ing  Motor  Per«.cpiual  Skills  \  IM  PS )  i 

4^1)  1)^0  lUiM  V 


USER  INDEX 

l*are/('lassri>oin  So 
a  llamthook  for  Adniimstjators 


Responsive  Care/('lassri>oin  Source  Books  and 


I  lie  Self-Scliedule  vS\s(eni 


,  Rl)  050  066 


Rl)  050  OIf*« 


SotiaF  liRimnier  aiul  ResearclrCurnculurn  (or 
yumani/adon  (ShARC'M) 

'  Rl)  IHO  ()())( 

Spanish  Oral  I  anguage.  Cirade  I.  (Pan  of  Bilin 
^ual  Oral  I  auijuage  ami  RiMihng  Program) 

,  HI)  no  028 


Basic  Owl  I  anguage  Developmeni  Program 
(BOI  D)  (Pan  of  the  Alaska  .Satellite  Demon- 
.stratiort  Project) 

Rl)  110  004 

Butialecta}  Balance  i  ests 
Bilingual  Balance  I  ests 


Rl)  no  041 


SWRI  lilcnicntarv  An  I»ri>gram 
SWI.<I  Speech  Anitiilation  Kits 


Rl)  010  035 


Rl)  1(H)  001 


ySVRl  ,Cjinn  Bcgrnning  Readmg  IVo^;ram  (BRP) 
^  •  Rl)  030  004 

^WRl/(^Uln  Composition  I*tograni 

R1)0»MU)02 

SWRI  /(linn  Expressive  I  anguage  Program 

Rl)  030  003 

SW'R|/(jiiiii  Instructional  CimccntN  Program 
JlC^h)  * 

«RI)  040  010 

xSWRI  /(jinn  Rcailmg  Program 


KI)  050  OOH  ^  ,  SWIU  /(imn  Spelling  Program 


hufividualK  Prestnbcd  Instruction  m  Mat  he 
nnwics  (IPh  Idition  H 

Rl)  020  017 

*  I  anguage  and  Mimking  Urogram  (I  Al  ).  I  evel  ^ 

Rl)  040  003 

.5, 

I  evel  11    .  Bilingual  I  arl\  (  hildhood.  Instrm. 
tumal  Materials 

/        Rl)  no  013 

Managing  the  4*rcsvhool  Classroom  (Par:  ol  the 
I  lexihle  I  earnmg  Svstenu 

Rl)  050  02M 

Matliematits  *Attivit\  Package  I  (MA1»  i)  (Mav 
be  used  with  M  AP-.  II  ami  ill  of  the  I  xploring 
^Number  f'oncepts  Pro);ranu 

^  Rl)  020  007 


Rl)  030  005 


Rl)  030  001 


Mathematics  Activity  Package  II  (MAP  U) 
(Ma>  be  used  vMih  JvtAPs  I  and.  Ill  of  the  I-x 
ploring  Numbers  Concepts  Pro^ir.im) 

'     Rl)  020  OOH 
> 

Metric  Measurement 

^  Rl)  020  0I'> 

Parent  Inv<i|vement  III 

Rl).  110*019 

Parent/Child  lo\  I  ending  I  ihrar> 


Rl)  050  040 

Paso  a  H^iso  Con  K>s  Ninos  fp.iri  of  the  I  arl> 
C  hildhood  I^rogram ) 

Rl)  no  020 

Pass  It  On.  r 

RDtlHO  004 


Phvsual  I  ducadon  for  ^tomorrow 
Pre  Reading  Skills  Prot»ram  (PKS) 


Kl#«inil  IMM 

Rl)  0%)  025 


Rl)  030  OOH 


Ouantifuation^  Skills  CurrKuImn  (Part  of  the 
1  arl)  I  cairting  Program) 

Rl)  050  002 


leathuig  Chililrcn  lo  Integrate  language  hx- 
perience  (I»art  i>f  the  Mcxible  I  earning;  S\stein) 

Rl)  ()'50  025 

lest  fi>r  the  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills  (  l  ABS) 
•I'orm  A,  l-orin  B 

Rl)  050  014 

SttultMits:  Elemeirtary 

The  Actor  (Part  of  the  Atstfietit  Ldtitation 
Program) 

Rl)  010  016  ^ 

vXesihetk  Pdiitation  Learning  C  enters  (!»art  of 
the  Aesthetic  Lilu/.atuin  I*rograni)  ,  * 

Rl)  010  041 

Aesthetics  111  the  Tveryda^  WorKI  (^Working 

Iitle)  and  Shapes  (  lelelisuvi  Programs)  (Part 

of  the  Aesthetic  Pdncation  Program ) 

Rl)  010  042 
* 

Alaskan  Readers  (Alaskan  Reading  and  Lan- 
guage Development  Program) 

Rl)  llO,OOf> 

Aiial>/mg    Characterization    (Part  ,  of  /  the 
Aesthetic  Lducation  Program)  / 

Rl)  010  024  \ 

I  he  Architect  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  ' 
^rt>^;ram)  «•  '  \ 

Rl)  010  017  \ 

^  Arran^;mn  Sounds  With  Magnetic  lapes  (Part 
ot  the  Acstheiit.  lilut-ation  Program)  \ 

Rl)  010  025 

BasK  Measurement  and  Related  ("areers  A 

Rl)  070  004 

Bask  Measur»;menl  and  Related  Careers  B 

Rl)  070  005 

Basic  MtMsurcment  ami  Related  Careers  C 

Rl)  070  006 

Basic  Measurement  anil  Rckitcil  Careers.  D 

*  Rl)  070  007 

147;. 


Ri)  no  040 

^ilmgual     Oral     I  anguage     ami  Reading 
(BOI  AR).  Cirade  I 

»  Rl)  no  026 

Bilmgual     Oral     Language     and  Reading 
(  BOI  AR ),  hnghsh  Oral  I  anguage.  Cirade.  I  . 

"  Rl)  no  027 

Bilingual     Oral     !  anguage     and*     heading  * 
(BOI  WR).  hnglish  Reading.  Orade  I 

c  .    Rl)  no  029 

^  Bilingual     Oral     I  anguage     sWwX  Readmg 
(BOLAR).  (irade  2 

Rl)  no  031 

4  Bilingual-    Oral     I  anguage     ami  Reatlmg 

(BOI  AR),  Pnghsh  Oral  I  angnage.  Cirade  2  ^ 

Rl)  110  032 

Bilingual,    Oral     I  anguage     .*nd    J<eading  * 
(BOI  AR).  Spanish  Oral  Language.  Cirade  2 

^   Rl)  no  0.^3 

Bilingual     Oral.    Language     ami  Readmg 
(BOI  AR).  Lnglisl)  Readmg.  Cirade  2 

RDllOO.U 

« 

Bilingual     Oral     \  anguage     and  Reading 
(BOI  AR),  Spanish  Readmg.  Cirade  2 

Rl)  no  035 

Blending  Sonnds  Parent  leaching  Package 

^     '  Rl)  030  024 

'  •  / 

Career  I  ilucaOon  Concep\  Lesson  Cards 

•  Rl)  07(1003 


C^areers  m  I  echnolog) 
Careers  in  Visual  Art 


L 

Rl)  070  001 
\ 

RI)  070  OOH 


Carr>ing    and    BorroVMug    Parent  Teaching 
Trackage 

Rl)  020  024 

Classification  aitd  C\>mniunication  Skills  Cur« 
Mcuhiin  (Pan  of  the  Early  Learning  Program) 
"  •  Rl)  050  001 

Color    Keys    to    Rciding    (Tormerly  calle^l' 
Stepping  Stones  lo  Reading) 

Rl)  030  017 

Communication  i^Skills    Oriented  Curriculum 
Ciuidc      "  ,  . 

RI)  030  037 

Community  Service  Workers  .  . 

-  .  Rl)  07(jtOf6.  V 

I  he  CompoNcr  (Part  <if  the  Aesthetic  Pducaiion^ 
Program) 

Rl)  010  019 

Concepts  and  I  anguage  Program 

RI)  050  004 

C*onstruetnig    Draniatn.    Plot    (Part    of  the 
Aesthetic  Pducatuyi  Program)  ' 

RI)  010  026 

Creatifig  ("haracteri/atioii>(  Part  of  the  Aesthetic  '* 
I  ducadon  Program) 

Rl)  010  027 


ERIC 
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^Sttideiits:  Elementary  (Cont.) 

Creating  (irocting  Cards    A  Bu^Jincss  Brings 
Pleasure  '  . 

^     '  Kl)  070  019 

Creating  With  Soiuuls  and  Images  (Part  of  the 
Aesthelie  ['dueation  Program) 

Kl)  010  02K 

Cre.ftiDg  Word  Pieture  (P.irt  of  the  Aesthetic 
I'diioation  Program ) 

*  Kl)  010  029 

t 

I  he  Critieal  Audience  tPart  of  the  Aesthetic  . 
bilueation  program) 

'  Kl)  010  020 

CSI«  i;iementar\  School  b\aUiation  Kit  Needs 
I  Assevsment 

Kl)  130  001 

CSMP  litcmcntarv  School  Program  (K-.^)  (Part 
of  the  Coinjirehciisuc  School  Mathematics  Pfo- 
granu 

,  ^  Kl)  020  004 

DcNcloping  Childrcns  Sense  PcreeplKm  (Part 
of  the  Mexihle  Learning  S>stem» 

^        f  Ki)  050  021 

nv*> eloping  Mathematical  Processes 

Kl)  020  015 

Diagnostic  Sui\e\  iWr  I  cadorship  Imprmement 

am \)  . 

^       I  Kl)  140  015 

Dramatic  Conflitt  (part  of  the  Aesthetic  l:iluca 
tion  Program) 

^„    -  im 

I  he    Drill    and    Prai^ticc.  Spelling  Priyrain 
(DI*)PI  I  »  (P.irt  of  the  Computer  Assisted 
mentar^  Spelling  Program)  ^ 


USER  INDEX 


Health  bdutation  Program  (Part. of  the  Alaska 
Satellite  Demonstration  Program) 

Kl)  110  003 

*'  .  *  • 

IndivKhiali/ed  Mathematics  ' 

Kl)  020  016 

IndiMduali/ed  Middle  Mathematics  (IMM). 
Le\els  I  ami  II 

Kl)  020  OIK 


*  liidiyiduali/ed  Science  (IS) 


Kl)  020  o.n 


KonomiL  and  Career  A\\arcneNs  A 


Kl)  OJO  OLV 
Kl)  070  013 


rionomk  and  Career  Av^areness  I) 


t'cononiie  and  C*arecr  AN^arcness  C» 


Kl)  070  014 
Kl)  070.015 


PJeincntarv  Arithmetic  Diagnostic  lestmg 
Package 

Kl)  020  02K 

*('n\ironniental  I  ducation  Concejtt  L^csson 
Cards 

Kl)  IKO  001 

rxammiiig  Point  of  Viev^  (P.ut  of  the  /Vcsthctic 
E  ducation -^Program ) 

.         Kl)  010  O.M)  ' 
Pxplormg  the  Wi>rld  of  Work 

.   KO070  002 

»•  ^# 

The  ljxpU)ralor>  learpmg  l*fogr;im  (part  of  the 
I-arK  I  earning  Program^  ' 

V         .  /  '  * 

I  he  ^ilmm.iker  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  l'duca« 
tion  Program) 

Kl)  010  021 

Ifto  Fi\e  Sense  SSore  (Pait  of  the  Aesthetic 
t.diK.itibn  Program) 

Kl)(^)043 

t'oniung  Wall  Movenicn!i(  Part  (*f  the  Aesthetic 
[  ducation  Program ) 

V     '  «       Kl)  010  031 

[unctions  Pu/zlcs  Computer  Assisted  Instruc 
lion  Program  (M'NIM '/) 

:      Ki)02o  on 


liuiivuluali/ed'  Spelling  and  Writing  Patterns 
(ISWP). 

Kl)  030  020  ' 

IndiMdually  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Mathc« 
maties  (IPI).  Odition  II 

Kl)  020  017 

IndiMdually  Pre^critvcd  ^fnstriiclion  in  Reading 
(IPl  Reading) 

Kl)  030  019 


Interaction  Analysis,  a  Minicourse 


Kl)  200  005 


Introduction  h  Light  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  ) 
luliicalion  Program ) 

Kl)  010  001 

An  Introduction  to  Mathematics  of  Or.idcs  K  to 
'   2  il^Axl  of  the  CoinprehenM\e  School  Malhe« 
maties  Program) 

Kl)  020  003 

Introduction  to  Motion  (Part  of^the  Aesthetic 
Lducation  Program) 

Kl)  010  002 

Introduction  to  Sound  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic 
rdueatK)!!  Program) 

Kl)  010  003  , 

Jntrotluclion  to  ,Spac*j  (Paft  of  the  /^esthetic 
Ttducatfon'  Program) 


Just  ->le 


Rl)  010  004 


Kl)  0X0  017 


Language  and  rhmkuig  Program  (LA  T),  Le\el 
lAl.iMcry  Le.irnmg  Critentm  Tests 

'  Kl)  040  005 

Language  and  Ihinking  Program  (LAT).  Le^el 
2 

Kl)040  0(f6 

I  anguage  of  Personal  Experience  f  I  OPIi)  *  , 

Kl)  IKO  003 


Learning  About  Businesses 


Kl)  070  020 


'  Library  and  Reference  Skills  Curriculum 

'  Rl)  160  024 

^  ^ 

Lippn>eott\  (\iniprehension  Oi»Ostuuis  (Six 
^ook^.  D  through  I)  > 

i  Kl)  100  O03 


logo  Icaehiitg  Manual 
Making. Judgments      tjj^  ^ 


HI)  040  Oil 


Kl)  040  OOK 


Making  Sou^uls^mto  Patterns  (Part  of  the 
Aesthetic  f'ducation  Program) 
;  4<l)OIO032 


Math  Combinations  >  Subtraction  Parent 
I  caching  Package 

Rl)  020  023 

Ntath  Coi))binations  -  MultipHcation  P;irent 
Teaching  Package 

111)  020  025 

• 

Math  Combinations  -  Division  Parent  Teaching 
Package 

KD  020  026 

Math  Kunot")ns  Computer  Assisted  !n<»tructioii 
Program  (Miith  jMinetion^) 

'Kl)  020  (h2 

Mathematics  Activity  Package  I  (MAP  I)  (May 
be  used  with  MAPs  II  and  III  of  the  Kxph^ring 
Number  Concepts  Program  )  • 

KO  020  067 

Mathematics  Activity  Package  t\  (MAP  11), 
(May  be  used  v^ith  MAPs  I  and  III  of  the  Bx- 
ploring  Numbers  Concept.s  Program) 

Kl)  020  ooa 

Mathematics  (iames  Package  {l^Uy  be  use<l 
v^ith  Uxploring  Numbers  Concepts,  MAPs  U 
and  III) 

Kl)  020  009 


Mathematics  Music  Package 


Kl)  020  010 


"Men  and  Ideas"  Lilins(rip.s  Series 


Kl)  020  039 


Metric  Measuremcjit 


Kl)  020  019 

*MoNement  (Part  of  the  Aesthelfe  Education 
Program)  • 

Kl)  010  006 

M)self  and  Otheh  at  Home  and  School  ^ 

Kl)  OKO  019 

I  he  New  Primary  (Jrades  Reading  System'  ' 

Kli  030  021 

Non- Verbal  C(unmunication  (Part  of  ^ihe 
Aesthetic  F*ducation  Progriim) 

Kl)  010  007 

Number  Pacts  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
Proj;ram  (Number  Tacts) 

KO  020  013 

dumber  Skdis  Parent  I  eaehing  Package 

)      <  Kl)  020  021 

Part  and  WhoTo  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  llduca- 
tion  Progranu 

sKDOIOOOK 

*  •  '  * 

'Pa'j*  a  Paso  con  los  Ninos  (Part  of  tiTe  l:arly 

^Childhood  Progrpm) 

\  KO  110  020 


Pass  It  On,  I 


Kl)  IKO  004 


Pass  It  OnMI  (Part  of  the  Children  s  Polktore 
Program ) 

Kl)  IKO  005 


People  and  Problems 


People  Who  Work  With  Animals 


Kl)  IKO  013 


Making  loys  Ihrough  feaniN^ork 


Kl)  070  021 


Math  Conihmations  -  Addition  Parent  leaching  - 
Package 

1473  V 


KI)07O024< 

Perceiving  Sound  Wortfc  Patterns  (Part  of  the 
Aesthetic,  luhieation  Program) 

KI)'OI0  033 

Physical  Lducation  for  lomorrow 

i  HI)  070  025 


Students:  Elementary  (Cont.) 

I»rc  Rc.iding  Skills  Proj-ram  (l»RS» 

Kl)  U.M)  UOK 

ProUKoK  t»ii  Uic'l»ro(.ONs  of  (Jurt^.o  (Sox  Role 
McrcolNpiny:  in  Schools) 

Kl)  120  004 

Puulue'Sclt  (  oiucpt  Sc.ilc  tor  l>rim.ir\  GtMiv 
ChiMrcn 

Kl)  l.M)  i)M 

Piirtluc  Social  Anuiulc  Scales  for  l»rnnar\ 
draile  C'hiUlrcn 

Kl)  UM),O.U 

UuarUiruatum  SkilK  CurnciiliuM  [Vati  of  ihc 
harh  I  carniii);  i'rogram) 

/  Kl)  050  002 

Relating  Sotiiul  am!  MoNemerit  tPari  iif  ihe 
Aesthetic  I'llucation  Program  )  ^ 

Kl)  010  iKU 

RvspoiiMve  (*are  C  lassroom  Source  IJooks  and 
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Mathematics  and  Related  Careers:  B 

RD  070  018 

Myself  and  Others  at  Home  and  School 

RD  080  01.9 

An  Orientation  to  Career  Education— Group 
Approach 

'  ,  RD  060  006 


People  Who  Work  With  Animals  j 
Physical  Education  for  Tomorrow 


RD  070  024 


RD  070  025 

Self-Appraisal  for  Decision  Making  and  Career 
Planning 

RD  080  020 

The  Service  Station 

^  RD  070  023 

Staff  Awareness  Racial.  Socioeconomic.  Sex 
Stereotypes.  Limited  Career  Potential 

KD  060  007 

Staff  Development  Guidelines  for  Career  Edu- 
cation 

RD  060  009 

Staff  Development*  in  (farcer  Education  for  the 
Elementary  School 

Rl)  060  008 

Staff  Development  Program  for  Promoting  Ef- 
fective Use  of  Community  Resources  in  Career 
Education 

Rl)  0'6Q  Oil 

Staff  Development  Program  for  the  Implemcn' 
tation  of  Career  Education* 

RD  060  010 


RD  070  022 


The  Supermarket 
Teacher  Aides  in  Career  Education 

RD  060  013 

A  "I  raining  Program  for  the  In-^Service  Coor. 
dinator  in  Career  Education 

KD  060  012 


Undcistjindmg  Self 


RD  ono  OZI 


ERIC 


154: 


Working  With  Frees 


RI)  070  026 


Your  Personalily.  Your  Heallh,  Your  Joh 

RI)  080  022 


Thiemann,  Francis  C. 


Anole  Pla\)ning  Kit 


RI)  140  009 


Ernstspiel  'l\i>k  Orotip  Comnuinieations  Kit  • 

RI)  140  016 


Thomas,  John  W. 

Making  Judgments  * 

RI)  040  008 


Thorns,  Denis 

Responsive  lidue^Uion  Program 

Thurnian,  Robert 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR  INDEX 
Trivett,  David  A. 

Competency-Dased  Fduealional  Programs  m 
Higher  Bdueation 

RI)  170  019 


Trybus,  Raymond  J. 

Speeial  Hdition  for  Hearing  Impaired  Students, 
1973  Stanford  Aehievement  Tests 

kl)  100  004 


Turnbull,  Brenda  J. 


KI)  180  007 


Flexibihty  in  Program  Plannmg  and  NCATli 
Standards 

I     '    I  RI)  200  036., 


Tiedeman,  David  V.  " 

Career  Initiation  When  Ahcuation  Prom  Secon* 
dary  School  Oe'Curs*  A  Review  of  the  Literature 

RI)  060  023 

A  Synthesis  of  Research  ^nd  Innovation  in  Pro- 
grams for  the  Further  Development  of  Teachers 
of  Adults 

RI)  200  064 


Tikunoff,  William  J. 

Rote  Playing  in  the  Classropm  Minieourse  lU 

RD  200  009 


Tobin,  Nancy 

» 

Bibliographies  of  Career^Rclated  Materials 
(Product!  of  the  Home/Com munity^Hascd 
Career  Education  Model  III) 

RD  080  0j[)9 

Establishing  and^  Operating  a  Career  Resource 
Ccnjer     for      Adults     (Product     of  *lhe 
,    Home/Comm  unity-Based     Career  Education 
Model  III) 

RI)  080  005 

Repgrt   on    Fifty   Selected   Centers  Offering 
Career    Counseling    Service^     for  Women 
(Product    of    the   '  Homc/Community-Based  ^ 
Carter  Education  Model  III)  * 

^  RI)  080  010 

Women  and  the  World  of  Work  (Product  of  the 
Home/Communily-BasVd  Career  ^Education 
Model  III) 

RD.I20  009 


Topping,  James,  R. 

Program  Measures 

RI)  170  008 


Promoting  Change  in  Sehools^  a  Diffusion 
Casebook 

RI)  160  009 


Turner,  Mary  Jane 

Preparing  To  Teaeh  politieal  Seience.  Sources 
and  Approaches 

RI)  190  010 


lingerer,  Richard 

A  Conceptual  Review  of  Experiential  Learning 
in  Higher  Education  / 

RI)  170^021 


University  of  Colorado 

Investigating  Your  Environpicnt 


RI)  040  002 


University  of  Georgia 


Diagnostic  Survey  for  Leadership  Ip^provemcnt* 
(DSU)  ^ 

RI)  140  015 


Racial  Attitudes  Survey  Instrument 


RI)  130^34 


University  of  Illinois 

Management  Interruships':  A  New'  Model  for 
Youth  Socialization  and  Learning 

*   RD  090  005 


University  of  Washington 

Cognitive  Development  in  Young  Children:  A 
Report  to  Teachers 

♦  RI)  050  044 

Social  Development  in  Young  Children.  A  Re- 

•port  for  Teachers  '  ^ 

^  HI)  180  019 


University  of  Wisconsin 
* 

Age-Income  Graphs  by  Sex  for  336  , Occupa- 
tions 

RI)  080  029 


Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 


leaching  Writing  to  Speakers  of  Nonstandard 
Dialects 

RD  110  050 

Teaching  Your  Child,  a  Televised  Parent  Train- 
ing Program  ( 

V  RI)  050  041 


Uribe,  Oscar 

Analyzing  Children's  Books  with  a  Chieano  Per^ 
speetive  (Part  of  the  I'lexihie  Learning  System) 

RI)  no  045 


Venezky,  Richard  L. 

Pre-Reading  Skills  Program  (PRS). 


Ri)  030  008 


Vuicich,  George 

Geography  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation jlradition  to  Opportunity 

RD  190  007 


Walker,  Evangeline  M.L. 


Effective  Ohservation  of  Educator.s 


Walz,  Garry  R. 

Impact  Magazine 


RD  200  033 


RD  150  010 


1-ife  Career  Plans:  Reviewing  and  Renewing 

RD  080  027 


.Wang,  Margaret  C. 

Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Cur> 
ricnium  (Part  of  the  Early  Learning  Program) 

RD  050  001 

The  Exploratory  Learning  program  (Part  of  the 

•  Early  Learning  Program) 

RD  050  003 

»   Quantification  Skills  Curriculum  (Part  of  the 

•  Early  Learning  Program) 

RD  050  002 


'  T«hc  Self-Schedule  System 


rWard,  Beatrice  A. 


050  Oil 


Dialects  and 'Dialect  Learning 
Learning  a  Standard  English 

1517 


RD  110  044 
RD  110  048 


Developing  Children's  Oral  Language: 
Minieourse  2  « 

RD  030  032 

Orgarti/Jng  Independent  Learning— Primary 
Lever  Minieourse  8  \ 

'  RD  200  008 

Organizing  Independent  Learning— Intermediate 
LeveL  Minieourse  15  * 

RD  200  010 

7'eaehing  [Reading.  Minieourse  18  as  Decoding 

RD  030  033 


Washington  Stale  University 

Teacher  Affective  Sensitivity  Scale  (TASS) 

RD  130  039 


C 


DEVELOPER/AUTHOR  INDEX 


Weaver,  Zane 

Aculoinic  aiul  Social  Bvha\u)r  Asscssnicnt  Kit 

Kl)  130  027 

Webster,  Staten 

C'onfrom.ition.  Human  Relations  rraining  Unit 

Kl)  no  058 


.Willis,  Anne 

A  Good  Beginning  1\j  Babies  Chiidelincs  for 
Ctrt>up  Care 

KI)05tfOI6 


ig  1\^J;i 


Willis,  Harriet  Doss  , 

.  Language  and  fhinkin^  Program  (I.AI  ).  Le\el 

Kl)  040  003 

Language  and  (hinking  Program  (LAT).  Level 
I.  Master)  Learning  Criterion  lesis* 
«  ^  Kl)  040  005 

language  and  Thinking  P.rogram  (LAD.  Levei 

1.  teacher  Orientation  Pack.igc 

Kl)  040  004 

language  aiuI  rhinking  Program' (I  A  T).  Level 
2 

Kl)  040  006 

Language  and  Thinking  Program  (LAF).  Level 

2,  leacher  Orientation  Package 

"J  Kl)  040  007 

I  he  I  raining  '■'rograni  for  Parents  and 
IherapistN  of  Autistic  Children  (Par|  of  the  In- 
structional S> stems  Program) 

Kl)  100  006 


Wilson,  BarlNMcaJ^.a/arus 


I  he  Career  Development  Series  (Product  of  the 
Home/Commmiitv  Based  (  arcer  Lducation 
Model  III) 

Kl)  080  001 


Developing  Career-Relaleil  Materials  For  "Use 

With     and     B>     Adults    (Product    of  the 

Home/Community -Based  Career  lulucation 
Model  III) 

A  Kl)  080  002 

r«rom  Liberal  Arts  anii  Sciences  to  Careers.  A 
Guide  (Product  of  the  fh)me/Communily-Based 
Career  liducalion  Model  III) 

Kl)  U80  007 


Wisconsin  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  Cognitive  Learning 

Developing  Malhcm^ieal  Processes 


KI)'020  015 

IndividOally  Guided  Oduealion  (IGP  )  * 

Kl)  PO  008 

hulivuluylly  Ciuiileil  Motiv.iiion  (IGM)  (l^lirl  of 

the  Indivulnajly  (Juided  Motivation  Svslem) 

Kl)  200  021 

Pre-Rcadiiig  Skdis  Program  (PRS) 

Kl)  030  008 

Wisconsin  Desijn  for  Reading  Skill  Develop- 
ment (WDRSD)  Self'Direetcd.  Interpretive, 
and  Cre.ilive  Rciuling 

Kl)  030  Oil  \ 

WisronMn  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Develop- 
ment (WDRSD)  Study  Skills 


WNET/Channel-13  * 

Aesthetics  in  the  Uver>day  Wi)rld  (Working 
Title)  and  Shapes  (Television  Programs)  (Part 
of  the  Aesthetic  Ildueation  Program) 

Kl)  010  042 

Wright,  John  C. 

KRISP— Kansas  Keflection-Impulsiviiy  Scale  for 
Preschoolers 

Kl)  050  013 

Wynne,  Edward 

Man;igCmoni  Internships,  A  Nevv-  Model  for 
^Y^uilj  Soeiali/ation  and  Learning 

^,  »  Kl)  090  005 

» * 

Yjnger,  Joanne  * 

Problem--Solving  With  Young  Children  (P^irt  of 
the  Flexible  Learning  »Svsiem) 

Kl)  050  024 

Yuker,  Harold  E. 

Faculty  ,WorkIoa<J  I-act.s,  Myths,  and  Commen- 
tary ^ 

Kl)  170  023 

Zauderer,  Donald  G. 

< 

Urban  Internships  m  Higher  HdUeation,  Report 
No.  y 

Kl)  170  031 


Zimiles,  Herbert 

A  Riidical  and  Regressive  Solution  to  the 
Problem  of  [-valuation 

Kl)  130  026 


Kl)  030  010      ^'"^2'  ^Wes  V. 


Wisnmsm  Pcsign  for  Reading  Skdl  Develop- 
mem  (WDRSD)  Word  Attack 

Kl)  030  009 


The  hnplications  of  niiingual  education  for 
Developing  Multicultural  Sensitivity  Through 
Peacher  Education 

*  Kl)  110  057 


i  5  i-  o 
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GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF 
DEVELOPERS/ AUTHORS  INDEX 


This  indi?X  lists  products  according  to  the  geographic  location  of  the  institutional  developers 
and/or  authors  who  produced  the  product,  '^'he  index  is  arranged  alphabetically,  by  State  and 
city  within  the  State,  Products  having  more  th.an  one  author  or  ^developer  are  listed  by  the 
location  of  the  primary  author  and  the  institutional  developers. 

Under  a  given  city  and  State,  products  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  first  vyord,  articles 
and  conjuncti6ns  excluded.  ,  I 

As  shown  in  the  examples  below,  the  RD  identification  number  is  displayed  at  the  end  of 
uhd  immediately  below  the  product  title: 


ALASKA 
Juneau 

'  AljAa  Native  Maga/inc  Program  (Part  of  the 
Al.iska  Satellite  Demonstration  Program) 

Rl)  110  002 

BaMC  Oral  Language  Developintnt  Program 
(UOLD)  (Part  of  the  Aljska  Satellite  Demon- 
stratum  Project) 

1^1)110  004 

Health  l-ducation  Program  ( Part  of  the  Alaska 
Satellite  Deinoii>tration  Program) 

RD  110  003 

feaeher  Inserviee  Training  Program  (Part  of 
Alaska  Satellite  Demonstration  project) 

.    .  RI)  110,001 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 

Model  Training  Program  in  Qualitative  Mduca- 
tional  (evaluation 

Rt)  130  024 

LoS'Alamltos 

SWRL  HIemcntary  Art  Program 

RD  010  035 

SWRL  Knglish  Langu^c  and  Concepts  Pro* 
gram  for  Spanish-Spcakihg  Children  (LCS) 

RD  1 10  007 

SWRl,  Instructional  Development  Control  and 
Monitoring  System  (IDCMS) 

RD  140  036 

SWRL  Instructional  Management  '  '  System 
(IMS-3) 

RD  140  037 

SWRL  Instructional  Product  Selection  Kit  ♦ 

RD  140  038. 


SWRL/Ginh  Instructional  Conbepts  Program 
(ICP)  ^  ^ 


RD  040  010 
RD  030  005 
RD  030  001 


SWRL/Ciinn  Reading  Program  j 
SWRL/Ginn  Spelling  Program 

Los  Angeles  j  * 

Aesthetics  in  the  Everyday  f  World  (Working 
Title)  and  Shapes  (Television  Programs)  (Part 
of  the  Aesthetie  Education  Program) 

^         RD  010  042 

Career  Counseling  in  Conimunity  Colleges 

KD  080  024 

CSE  Elementary  School  E>|uluation  Kit:  Needs 
Assessmlint^  [         i  ' 

«  .  .    >  *  RD  130  001 

CSE  Elementary  School  Forniative  Evaluation 
Kit  f 

^  RD  130  002 

CSE  Elementary  School  hierarchical  Objectives 
Charts  I  > 

/  RD  130  006 

CSE  Elementary  School  Program  Planning  Kit 

RD  130  011 

CSE  Elementary  SchooLTest  Evaluations 

/  RD  130  009 

CSE  Prcschool/Kindergiirten  Hierarchical  Ob- 
jectives Charts 

^  *  RD  130  005 

i  * 
CSE  Secondary  School' Test  Evaluations 

/     RD  130  010 


CSE^ECRC  Prcschool/K 


indi^^ar^l 


ttn  Test 
RD  130  008 


SWRL  Language  Analysis  Package 

RD  030  016 

SWRL  Learning  Mastery  System  (LMS)  for- 
Addison  Wesley  Mathematics 

RD  020  029 


CSE/RBS  Test  Evaluations,  Testes  of 
Higher-Order  Cognitive,,  Affective,  and  Inter- 
personal Skills 

RD  130  007 

Evaluation  Workshop  I.  An  Orientation  (EW-I) 

RD  130  003 


ERJC 
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ALASKA 
Juneau 

M\sU  N;in\c  M.ig.i/inc  Program  (Pan  of  ihc 
Ala.sk;i  Satellite  Oenio»>tration  Program) 

Kl)  IIU  002 

BaMC  Oral  Language  Development  Program 
(HOI  D)  (Part  of  the  Alj>lsa  Satellite  Demon. 
St  rat  ion  Projeet)  ' 

Kl)  110  004 

Health  Mueation  Program  (Part  of  the  Alaska 
Satellite  Demonstration  Program) 

Kl)  110  003 

leathof  Inscrvicc  Trammg  Program  (Part  of 
Alaska  Satellite  Demonstration  Projeet) 

.Kl)  110  001 

CAIJFORNIA  '  ' 

Berkeley 

Model  Iraming  Program  in  Qualitative  Pduca- 
tioiiari'v.iluation 

Kl)  130  024 

Ix>s  Aiamitos 

SWRI.  Mementat),  Art  Program 

*  KDOIO  035 

SWRI    I  iiglish  Language  and  C  oneepis  Pro 
gram  for  Spanish-Speaking  Children  (IC*S) 

Kl)  no  007 

SWRI   Instruotmnal  Development  Control  and 
Monitoring  System  (IDCMS) 
>    '  Rl)  }M)  036 

SWRI  Instructional  Management  Svstcm 
(IMS  A) 

Rl)  140  037 

SWRI  Insirueiiood  Prtsdac*  Seieetu)n  Kit 

Kl)  140  038 

S\Jr'RI  I  anguage  AnalvMs  Package 

Kl)  030,016 

SWki    learning  Masicrv  JS>sicm  (IMS) 'for 

Addison  Weslcv  Maihcmatie\ 

'  Kl)  020  029 

SWRI    learning  Masterv   System  Ihlughion 
MifOin  Mathematics  * 

'     *  '       Kl)  020  030 

SWRI  Music  Program 

Rl)  010  036 

\ 

SWRI  Proficiciicv  Verification  Svsiem  Math 

Kl)  020  031 

SWRI   Proficicncv  Verification  Svsiein  Read 
ing 

KH  030  02K 


SWRI  ,Song  Retrieval  Svsiem 
SWRI  Speech  Artiuilalion  Kits 


Rl)  010  044 


Rl)  100  001 

SWRI  /(,inn  Beginning  Reading  Program  (DRPi 

Rl)  030  004 

S\<  Rl  /(imn  Advanced  Reading  Progr»>in 

Rl)  030  006 

SWRl/(imn  Composition  Program 

Kl)  030  002 

SWRI /(linn  I  xpre^^sive  L.mguage  Program 

Kl)  030  003 


S^VRL/Cinin  Instructional  ^C.oneent<J  Progr.Mn 
(ICP)  , 

y       Kl)  040  010 

SWRt/Ginn  Reading  Program 

SWRl70mn  Spelling  Program 


Kl)  030  005 
Kl)  030  001 


Los  Angeles 

Aesthetics  in  the  livervJay  World  (Working 
Title)  and  Shapes  (Televi.sion  Programs')  (Part 
of  the  Aesthetic  education  Program) 

KDOIO  042 

Career  Counseling  in  Community  Colleges 

Kl)  080  024 

CSIi  I^Iementary  School  ItvaUmtion  Kit:  Needs 
Assessment 

f  KD  130  001 

CSf"  Ulemeniary  School  l-ormativc  l-valuation 
Kit  '  ,  ' 

KD  130  002 

CSI-  I  Icmcnt.iry  School  Hierarchical  Objectives 
*  Charts 

^  •     Kl)  130  006 

CSIv  bJemcntary  School  Program  Planning  Kit 

Kl)  130  on 

CSr*  I'lemcmary  Schooricsi  Evaluations 

}  KD  130  00.9 

CSI:  Preschool/Kindergarten  llierarchfcal  0I)« 
jeetivcs  Charts 
'  •  Kl)  130  005 

CSI'  Sccomlur)  School  lest  1,'valuatjons 

>  KD  130  010 

( SI'-I',CRC      l*rcschool/K*M!dcrg:sr;cn  "Pest 
r.vaUiations 

'  KD  130  008 

CSI-/RIJS  lest  Ivaluationv.  ^  Icsis  p[ 
Mighcr^Ordcr  (*oginiivc.  Affective,  and  Inter- 
personal SkiHs  , 

KD  130  007 

I'valuaiion  WorkiJiop  1  An  Orientation  (l*W-l) 

KD  130  003 

I' valuation    Workshop   II    Needs  Assessment 
(l:W-ll) 

'KD  130  004 

vSOIiPR-I-spanol 

i  KD  no  042  . 

S>stcni       for       Objcctive-llasctl  Assess- 
mcut    Reading  (SODAR)  *  - 

Kl)  030  029 

Oakland 

Protocols  on  the  Process  of  Change  (Sc\  Role 
Stereotyping  in  Schools) 

Rl)  120  004 

Palo  Alto 

Hie  C.ireer  Data  Ih  ok  (Including  "Students 
-  Booklet") 

*      RD  08()  030 

Oomg  Metnt  An  Analysis  of  luperieuces  in 
live*  Nations  and  Their  Implications  for  U.S 
hdiiLatmnal  Planning 

RD  020  *033  " 

Metric  In  Service  1,eacher  I  raining  learning 
I  rom  the  l-nglish  and  Ausiralmn  rxperience 

RD  020  034 


Using  the  TALl-NJ  Profiles  in  Qounseling:  A 
Supplement  to  Projeet  TALKNT^s  Career  Da!a 
Hook      •  • 

KD  080  031 

San  Francisco 

ALKR  l\  a  Sourcebook  of  lilenientary  Curncu-, 
lis  Programs,  and  Projects 

KD  160  015 

American  Governnient  Information  Unit 
( AGJU)/(Curriculuni  Alternatives  for  Seconda- 
ryrSehools)  ' 

Kl)  190  002 

Analyzing  ChildrenVs  Hooks  with  a  Chieano  Per- 
.speoiive  {Viul  of  the  l-lcxiblc  Learning  System) 

KD  no  H45 

Arranging  the  Classroom  for  Chndrcn.(Part  of 
the  l-lexible  Learning  System) 

KD  050  027 

Classroom  Management  Through  Positive  Rein- 
foreenient,  Minieourse  23 

KD  200  01 1 

Communicating  With  Parents  (Pari of  the  Hlexl*  . 
ble  Learning  System) 

KD  050  029 

Configurations  of  Change.  The  Integration  of 
Mildly  Handicapped  Children  Into  the  Regular 
CMassroom  .  • 

KD  100  007 

Confrontation.  Human  Relations  Training  Unit 

KDII0  058 

Content  Anal>sis  of  fcxtbooks  for  HIack  Stu- 
dents. (Jrades  1-3 

KI)II0  047 

Curriculum  Development  lU  Mcmentary  Mathe- 
matics Nine  Programs 

KD  020  032 

Designing  Instructional  Programs 

KD  140  014 

Developing  ChildTcnS  Classifieaii<m  Skills  (Part 
of  the  I'lcxiblc  Learning  Svstcni) 

KD  050  019^ 

Developing      Children\      Or,d  Language. 
Minieourse  2 

RD  030  032 

Developing  ChiUIren's  Sense  Verccption  (Part 
of  the  I  lexibIc  Learning  Svsteni) 

KD  050  021 

(developing  Open  l-ducaiion  in  America 

Kl)  140  042 

Development.   Dissemination   and  Lvaluation 
(DD&I:)  Assessment  Hattcry  ' 

KD  130  012 


KD  180  002 


Discussing  Controversial  lssu«;s 
l  arl>  ChiKIhood  Inforniatioii  l»nit 

KD  050  051 

Ihc  LMueational  Inform.ition  Consultant  (ITC) 
J  raining  Program 

RD  160  004 

I:ffective  Questionings  Llementary  Level 
Minieourse  I 

Kl)  200  007 

l  lelncntary  Science  Infognatioii  Unit 

KD  OZO  036 

Lnriching  LitcMUirc  l-xpcrienccs  for  Young 
Children>(Part  of  the  l  lexihle  I  earning  System) 

KD  050  020 


ERIC 
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I  \.iUi.iHiiii  lot  Vto^fMw  luiproNcmcnt      *  '  y 

Rl)  \M)  01*3 

I  xplonng  \  cachcrs*  C  enters  , 

Kl)  200  0.U 

Kir  \Ncst  l.ibor.itor>  Vxpcritiicc-B.isctI .Cf*-**.*r 
' ^  *    Rf)  090  004 

ndpinj:  '  Chitdtcn  nc\clop  Uc.iUhy 
Sclf~CoiRcpt>  (Part  of  the  »Flc\iblc  I.carmni' 
Svstciiu*   V  * 


Kl)  050  02 


Higher  Cognitive  Oiicstioning  Minicimrsc  U  * 

-RI)  040  0I(.\ 

lruli\uiii.ili/ing    iM'.triiction    in  Malhcni.iiic»» 
Minicoursc  ^ 

Kl)  020  035 

(mcr.Kiion  AiuKsis.  .i  MmiCDursc 

Kl)  200  005 

Imroduction   to   l,ul>    CluUi|uH)d  Inlucalion 
(Pan  of  the  lIcMbIc  learning  Ssslcni) 

Ul)  050  017 

MaiiagHig  the  I*restjuu)|  (iassri)oni  (Part  of  the 
MexiMe  Kearning  SCslem) 

Kl)  050  028 

Obsersuig  and  I  xtenihng  ChiUlreirs  IMav '  Ae 
tiMtics  ( Part  of  the  I  levible  I  earnnig'Svstcin  )  , 

Kl)'()50  023 
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Planning 
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UPl  Reading) 

Kl)  030  019 

Instructors  (lUide  to  I  raining  for  leadership  in 
local  I  dUcational  Improvement  Programs  (A 
10  I  nit  I  raining  Program) 


/ 


Kl)  160  007 


I  anguagc  of  Personal  1  \perience  (I  OPI:) 

Kl)  IKO  003 

1  ibrar\  and  Reference  Skills  (  uriiculum 

Kl)  160  024 


Making  Judgn>ents 


Kl)  040  008 


Personal/Social  Development  as  an  I  <Iucalional 
I  heme.  With  R^'late^l  Innovations  (Component 
of  ICt'l  nit  Program  of  I  raining  for  I  eadership 
in  Local  I  duc.itionai  Improvement  Programs) 

Kl)  160  008 

Prn|ect  Management  Basic  Principles 

Kl)  140  021 

Project  Management  Pxecutive  Orionlalion 

Kl)  140  02S 


ProptHal  Develifpment 


Kl)  140  026 


Pupil-Perccivcd  Needs  Assessment  Package 

Kl)  130  014 

Relevance  as  an  I  diicatUMiaP  I  heme.  With  Ko- 
latetl  Innovations  K  omponent  of  10- (  nit  Pro» 
gram  of^  I  raining  for  leadership  in  Kt^cal  Ldu 
cationai  Improvement  Programs) 

Kl)  160  010 

Sihool  Distrn  t  Planning  diiide  for  Change 

Kl)  130  02 S 

Selecting  an  I  ducaiion.il  Improvement  Program 
((  oinppnent  of  10  Tnit  Program  of  I  raining 
for  I  eadership  in  I  ocal  I  ducadonal  Improve- 
ment Programs) 

Kl)  160  01 1 

Social  (.ncounter  and  Research  Curriculum  for 
lluniani/ation  (SI  ARCH) 

*         Kl)  180  008 


S>stematic  Progress  in  Reading  and  literature' 
(SPIRAI  ) 

Kl)  030  018 

Task  Phm  for  Designing  and  Conducting  Local 
liducatioiial  Improvement  Programs 

(Component  of  10  Unit  Program  of/rrai'ning 
for  Leadership  in  Local  lulucational  Improve- 
ment Programs) 

Kl)  160  012 

Iheory  and  Strategies  of  Local  I'dueational  Im- 
provement (Component  of  l()~Unit  Program  of 
I  raining  for  Leadership  in  Local  Uducalional 
Improvement  Programs) 

Kl)  160  013 

Training  Program  Introduction  and  (iencral 
Study  Plan  CJuide  (Component  of  lO-Unil  Pro- 
gram  of  I  raining  for  Leadership  in  Local  l-du- 
cationai  Improvement  Programs) 

V  Kl)  160  014 

Pittsburgh 

Assessing     .md     Intluencing     I)fehavior  A 
Sell  Instructional  Teacher  framing  Program 

Kl)  200  019 

Classification  and  Communication  Skills  Cur- 
riculuin  (Part  of  the  Larly  I  earning  Program) 

Kl)  050  001 

Color    Ke)s    to    Reading    (formerly  called 
Stepping  Stones  To  Reading) 

Kl)  030  017 

Design  and  Development  of  Curricuhir  Materi 
als 

Kl)  200  020 

I  he  Drill  and  Practice  Spelling  Program 
(DPSPhI  )  (Part  of  the  Computer  Assisted  Pie- 
mentarv  Spelling  Progr.im) 

Kl)  030  013 

I'lementary     Arithmetic     Diagnostic  'Testing 
Package 

/  Kl)  020  028 

I  he  I'xploratory  Learning  Program  (Part  of  the 
Pari)  I  earning  Program) 

Kl)  050  00> 

I'unctions  Pu/zles  Computer  Assisted  Instruc- 
tion Program  (I  CNPCZ) 

Kl)  020  on 


Individualized  Mathematics 
Individualized  Science  (IS) 


Kl)  020  016 

I  037 


Individualized  Spelling  and  Writing  Patterns 
(ISWM>) 

Kl)  030  020 

Indiv  iduallv  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics (IPI),  Ldition  II 

Kl)  020  017 

Indiv  idually  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Reading 
(iPI  Reading) 

Kl)  030  019 


logo  leaching  Manual 


Kl)  040  01 1 


Math  Tnnctions  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
Progr/im  (Math  I  unctions) 

Kl)  020  012 


'  Men  anil  Ideas"  I  ilnistrips  Series 
Metric  Measurement  • 


Kl)  020  039 
Kl)  020  019 


I  he  New  Primary  Grades  Reading  System 

*    RD  030  021 

Number  I'iiets  Compute"  Assisted  Instruction 
Program  (Number  Pacts) 

•  .  Kl)  020  013 


The  Perceptual  Skills  Curriculum 


Kl)  040  009 


Ouanlirication  Skills  Currieuluni  (Part  of  the 
Harly  Learning  Program) 

Kl)  050  002 


I  he  Self-Schedule  Sy.stem 


Kl)  050  Oil 


Series  C'oniputer  Assisted  Instruction  Program 
(SI-RIPS) 

Kl)  040  012 

I  he  Spelling  Patterns  Program  (SPLAT)  (Part 
^of  the  Computer  Assisted  l;lementary  Spelling 
Program) 

Kl)  030  015 

Ihe  Spelling  Proof  Program  (SPRUD 

Kl)  030  012 

I  he  Try  Spellings  Program  (TRYSPL)  (Part  of 
the  Computer-Assisted  Mcmentary  Spelling 
Program) 

KO  030  014 

Ihe  Use  of  Learning  Principles  m  Instruction 

RO  200  023 

Word  Problems  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
Program  (Word  Problems) 

Kl)  020  014 


TENNESSEE 
^Nashviiie 

DARCPP  Preschool  Program 


KD  050  007 


Home  Visiting  With  Mothers  and  Infants^ 

Kl)  050  037 

M.iterials  for  Infant  Development 

Kl)  OSO  038 


TEXAS 
Austin  . 

Dilinguai  harly  Childhood  Program  (HI-CP), 
Level  I 

Kl)  110  008 

IJilingual  Harly  Childhood  Program  (BI-CP), 
Level  1.  Parent  Involvement 

Kl)  110  Oil 

IJdmgual  Barly  Childhood  '  Program  (»I:CP). 
Level  I.  Staff  Development 

Kl)  110  010 

hilingual  Larly  Childhood  Program  (BliCP). 
Level  I  I  hree  Year  Olds.  Instructional  Materi- 
als 

Kl)  110  009 

Ihhngual  Parly  Chddhood  Program  (BP CP). 
Level  n 

Kl)  110  012 

Ihlingual  Parly  Childhood  Program  (BP CP), 
I  evel  II.  Parent  Involvement 

Kl)  110  015 

Bilingual  larly  <''hildlu»od  Program  (BPCP), 
Level  II,  Staff  Development^  , 

Kl)  110  014 
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Biiingu.ll  I'.irlv  Childhood  Program  (Bl:CP), 
I  c\cl  ill 

Kl)  110  016 

Bdingu.d  l%irl>  Childhood  Program  (Bi-ClP). 
Level  HI.  liistruction.il  M.iterr.ils 

Rl)  no  017 

BilingiMl  Kirl>  Childhood  Progr.im  (BPCP). 
1  evel  lll^taff  Development 

Kl)  110  018 

Bihngu.d  Kindergarten"  hKlruotional  Materials 

K|>  110  022 

ftiliiigiial  kindergarten  Parent  Involvement 

kl)li0  023 

Bilingual  Kiiuloigarten  Staff  Development 

Rl)  no  024 

Bihnguai  kindergarten  Svstem^ 

Kl)  no  021 

Bilingual  Oml  I  angiuige  and  Reading 
(BO<  AR).  (irade  i 

Kl)  no  026 

Bihnguai  Oral  Kangiiage  and  Reading 
(BOI  AU)..|  liglish  Oral  1  anguage.  (Jradc  I 

Kl)  no  027 

Biliiijgiial  Oral  I  anguage  and  Reading 
(BOI  AR),  I  nglish  Reading,  drade  I 

Rl)  no  029 

Bihnguai*  Oral  I  anguage  and  Reatling 
(BOi  AR).  (>radc  2 

Rl)  i  10  O.M 

Bilmgual  Oral  I  anguage  and  Reading 
(BOI  AR),  I  nghsh  Oral  i  anguage.  (Jrade  1 

Rl)  no  032 

Bilingual  Oral  I  anguage  aud  Reading 
UJOl  AR),  Spanish  Oral  I  anguage.  (ifade  2 

Rl)  no  0.^^ 

Bilingual  Oral  language  and  Rea.lmg 
(BOI  AR),  1  ngiish  Reading,  (irade  2 

RD  no  O.U 

Bihnguai  Oral  I  anguage  and  Reading 
(BOI  AR).  Spanish  Reading.  (;rade  2 

Ri)  no  0.^5 

Classroom  Management.  K-I  (i'art  of  tlie  Con- 
cepts and  i  anguage  Component) 

Rl)  050  006 


Classroian  Olr^ervation  Svstein 


Rl)  \M)  ^)^S 


A  ( dmputcr  Program  \ot  Assessing  '"True"  Stu 
dent  learning  (lains  .ind  '  I  hen  Kelatinn  to 
leather  and  Student  (*harac(eristicv  -  v 

y  Kl)  130  OM) 

C<iiiCL;pts  and  I  anguage  Program 

Kl)  050  004 

I  rom  Child  to  Child  (Part  of  the •  Childfen\ 
f*oiklorc  i^rogram ) 

Rl)  180  006 

I  he  danu  Ccntvr  (Part  ol  the  ihiiikmg  ami 
Rcasctning  Pri»gr.ini ) 

Rl)  1.10  05.^ 

(>ettmg  Started  (Part  ot  the  (  oiu/pl')  and  I  an 
guage  ^Component  ► 

Rl)  050  005 

Inlerdiscipliiiarv  I  acultv  tea.aing  A  Worksht  , 

Kl)  200  iUU, 

I  <>v<.l  11      Biiini^ual  i  arlv  Childhood.  InslruL 
tional  MaieriaK 

Kl)  1 10  01.^ 


Mathematics .AiftiMty  Package  I  (MAP  I)  (Mav 
be  used  with  MAPs  11  and  ill  of  the  Bxploring 
•Number  Concepts  Program) 

RD  020  007 

Matlieinatics  Activity   Package  .11   (MAP  11)' 
(May  be  used  with  MAPs  1  and  III  of  the  l:x- 
|)Iorti;g  Numbers  Concepts  Proijram)  ' 

Rl)  020  008 


Mathematics  (James  Packiigc  (May 
»  with  Kxploring  Numbers 
and  III) 


iigc  (May  tie  used 
Coneepis,  nIaI>.s  11 

Rl)  020  009 


RI)  050  039 


Mathematics  Music  Package 

RD  020  010 

M^)dules  and  !  heir  Role  in  Personaii/ed  Pro- 
grams A  Workshop  (.M  TRIPP) 

RD  200  012 

Multimedia  Training  Package  for  l\iraprofes. 
sional  leachers  "Setting  the  Scene  for  d'ood 
Classroom  Behavior" 

RD  05|)  031 

Multimedia  Iraining  l>ackage  I'or  l»arents 
"laving  and  Learning  in  tljc  Home" 

MultCicdia  I  raining  Package  for  Spanish 
Speaking  Paraprofesj^ional  Teachers  "HI  arrcglo 
tie  I.I  sala  de  el.ise  para  buen  comportamiento" 

RD  110  056 

Parent  Involvement  III 

RD  no  019 

Parentinj'  Materials  Information  Center  (PMIC) 

,    RD  050  064 

l\iso  a  I'aso  eon  los  Ninos  (i*art  of  the  Early 
Childhood  Program) 

RD  no  020 

l>ass  it  On.  I 

Ri)  180  004 

Pass  jt  On.  11  (Part  of  die  CInldren's  Tolklore 
i^rogram) 

RD  180  005 


i*eopic  and  Problems 
Piipil  Assessment  Svsteni 


RD  180  013  ' 


RD  130  015 


Setting  Cp  liie  Classroom  (Part  (^f  the  Concepts 
and  1  anguage  (  oinponent) 

RD  200  014 


Social  f'ducalion,  Ye.ir  I 
Sccial  I'ducation,  Year  2 
"'ScHiai  1  dutation,  Year  ^ 


RD  180  009 

Kif  oio 
RD  180  on 


,    Spanish  Oral  I  anguage.  (Jrade  I.  (Part  of  Bihii' 
gual  Or.d  I  aiigiKigc  and  Ueading  Program) 

RD  no  028 

Spanish  Reading,  (irade  I  (|>art  of  the  Bilingual 
Oral  t  tinguage  .iiid  Reading  IVogr.tm ) 

RD  no  0.30 

A  S>stLMn  f(»r  Asscssing'the  Levels  of  Cse  of  In- 
luuahon.l  scrs  (  I  he  I,  (»f  V'  Dimension  of  the 
f  oiKcrns  Based  Adoption  Model  ((MiAM)) 

RD  130  019 

A  Svstcm  fyr  Assessing  the  Stages  of  Concern 
ol  Innovation  Iscrs.  (Ihc  S  ol  (*  Dmiensum  of 
tlu  Concerns  JLiscd  Adopti^»ii  Model  <("BAM)) 

RD  130  018 


Teacher  Assessment  System 

RD  13<f  0J8 

The'*Teaeiicr  Concerns  Checklist  (  TCCL) 

RD  130  037 

Teacher  Kxpectations  I'arly  Elementary  ♦PrO" 
gram 

KD  050  034 

Thinking^  and  Reasoning  Games  (Part  of  the 
Thinking  and  Reasoning  Program) 

RD  no  052 

'Ihinking  and  Reasoning  1  eacher  Development  ' 

RD  040  018 

Training  Materials  for  the  Personal  Assessment 
Feedback'  System  (Part  of  the  Comprehensive 
Assessment  System  (COMPASS)  developed  fof 
the  Person ali/cd  Teacher  Education  Program 
(PIEP)) 

RD  200  Or7 

Iraining  Materials  for  the  Personalized 
Video  tape  T'eedback  S>stein  * 

RD  200  018 

'IV  S|)ot  on  Reading  to  Your  Child 

RD  050  042 

Two  Instruments  for  Diagnosing  User  S>steni 
Readiness  for  innovative  Adoption 

KD  130  020 

Viviendo  y  Aprendieiulo  En  El  lltigar 

KD  no  025 

Houstoa 

Colored  IMocks  lest  of  Basic  Cognitive  Level 

Rl)  1.^0  029 


VTAU 
Logan 

Blending  Sounds  l>arent  leaching  Package 

'  RD  030  024 

Carrying  and  Borrowmg  i>areni  Teaching 
Package 

Kl)  020  024 

Math  Combinations^-  Addition  Parent  Teaching 
Package  '  ' 

KD  020  022 

Maiii  Combinations  Subtraction  Parent 
leaching  IMckage  .  ^ 

KD  020  023 

Maih  Combinations  ~  Multnihcation  Parent 
'I  caching  Package  , 

RD  020  025 

Math  Combinations  -  Oivision  Parent  leaciiing 
Package 

K     /  KD  020  026- 

Number  Skills  i>arent  leaching  i'ackage 

KD  020  021 

Sound  Svmbol  Parent  Tcacliing  Package  ' 

RD  030  025 

lime  lejlmg  Parent  leaching  Package 

.Rl)  020  027 

Vocablilarv  Building  i\ireni  Teaching  Package  ' 

Rl)  030  02>) 

VVurd  Kccogmiion  Parent  Icadiing  f^ac.kage 

'  Rd  '030  027 
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VIRGINIA 
Arlington 

A'XiUtdo  to  Org.im/ing  Short  fcrin  Study 
Ahroad  Programs 

KI)  140  046 

*!»ro|>aring  .ind^Usmg  Sclf>  I  ciohing  Units  for 
I'oroign  Lailguagos 

KI)  200  022 

WASHINGTON 
Pullman 

loachor  Affective  Sensitivity  Scale  (PASS) 

KD  130  0^19 

Seattle 

Aca<icniic  and  Social  Ik'havior  Assessment  Kit 

KI)  \M)  027 

(\>j.'n!ti\e  Devclopnient  in  \omig  ChiUlrcn  A 
Report  lo  I  cachets 

KI)  050  044 

I  ippincott's  Comprehension  Questions  (Six 
Books.  I)  through  I)  '  . 

1       KI)  100  003 

Social  ncNclopincnt  in  Voiing  Children  A  Re- 
port f<»r  1  cachers 

KI)  IKO  019 

I  he  Spelling  Program  \ 

KI)  030  022 

Weekl\  Meal  Sequence  Pr^igran»  (A  Program 
\o  teach  Food  Preparation  Skills  lo  the  Re- 
tarded) 

KI)  100  002 


Wi:ST  VIR(;INIA 
Charleston 

Career  (in  id  a  nee  Inils 


KI)  080  013 


Career  Information  Svstems  (CIS) 

KI)  080  014 

A  (<tmpclcncv  Hasc  fi>r  Cuirjtulum  Develop 
meni  in  Preschool  Lduc.ition 

KI)  050  015 


Diffusion  Strategy  Ciuide 


KI)  160  t)03 


Discussion  Guide  for  Pa  ent  (iroups,  Hased  on 
^8  Child  Developnient<il  Competencies  for  Use 
With  Hoiue-  Oriented  Preschool  Programs 

KI)  050  056 

Gxpcricncc-Hascd  Career  I'ducalion  (PBCP 
/MA.  Version;^ 

KD  090  003 

(lUide  to  the  Development  of  a  Regional  Con 
sortium  t»f  Stale  Deparinu'Mits  of  Education 

KI)  140  045 

Home  Visitor  Irainint;  Package  (IIV'TP) 

KD  050  036 

* 

Home  Oriented  Preschool  Pducation  (IIOPI  ) 

KI)  050  03 «5 

I  cMrning  Activities  for  Use  by  Classroom 
Icachcrs.  (*ollated  lo  5X  Developmental  Com- 
petencies fill  PtcNchiJol  <  hiUircn  (Ages  ^  ^ 
Years  > 

KD  050  009 


Learning  Activities  for  Use  hy  Home  Visitors 
and  Parents.  Collated  to  58  Competencies  for 
Preschool  Children  (Ages  3-5  Years) 

KD  050  010 

WISCONSIN 
Madison 

I 

Age-lncome  (ir.iphs  by  Sex  for  3  36  Occupa- 
tions 

>  KI)  080  029 


l)eveIopH»g  iS^athematioal  Processes 


KD  020  015 


Individtiallv  (lUided  Pducation  (Kili) 

KD  140  008 

IndividualK  Cjuuled  Motivation  (lOM)  (Part  of 
the  Individually  Guided  Motivation  System) 

KD  200  021 


Prv-Reading  Skills  Progranl  (PRS) 


KD  030  008 


Wi\c<insin  Design  for  Reatling  Skill  Develop- 
ment (VVy)RSD)  Self-Directejl  Interpretive, 
and  Creative  Reading 

KD  030  Oil 

Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  t)eveIop' 
ment  (WDRSD)  Studv  Skills 

KD  030  010 

Wisconsin  Design  for  Re.iding  Skill  Develop- 
ment (WDRSD)  Word  Attack 

KD  030  009 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  ^ 

Accountabdity  in  Higher  I'dueation^  Report  No 
I 

KD  170  017 

Accreditation   Problems  and  the   Promise  of 

pini 

KD  200  024 

AfTiriliative  Action  Women's  Rights  on  Cam- 
pus. Report  No  b 

KD'^UO  001 

Alternatives  ft»r  Schools  o(  Lducalion  Con- 
fronted With  Education  hni'ollinent  and 
Revenue  Reductions 

KD  200  025 

beginning  Teachers  injlie  Inner  City  /C  Study 
of<tIic  Literature  on  Their  Problems  and  Some 
Pouible  Solutions 

KI)  200  026 


He 


/avior  of  Innovative  Personnel 


KD  160  016 


The  Campus  I^aboratory  School  Phoenix  or 
Diulo  Mird  ^ 

KD  200  027 

Career  Lducation  in  the  l:leiiient<iry  System 

KD  060  018 

Career  l-dueation  -A  Humanistic  View  (Part  3 
of  thcT'RIC  Clearinghousl*  on  leaeher  Uduca« 
tion  Project  on  Career  Hducation) 

KD  060  021 

Classroom  Observation  Systems  in  Preparing 
Schotd  Personnel 

KD  200  028 


<  oiupcn>.itorv  lliW 
1  ocher  Pdaeation 


.529 


Implic.itions  fi>r 
KD  200  029 


Competency-Based  Iidueatiun  The  State  of  the 
Scene 

r'l  KD  200  030 

Competeney»Based  I'dueati'onal .  Programs  in  ' 
llfgher  I:duc>itio'i\  1 

^  *  KD  170  019 

*  ' 

C-*)mprehensive  ^Qropos.ils  for  rcjieher  Bduca* 
tion  A  Concise  (luide  Derived  I'rom  Donald  R, 
Cruickshank's     Study     of     Proposals     for  < 
Second-Phase     .Cftmprehcnsive  Elementary 
Teacher  nd^icatioh  Models  Project 

^;         •  KI)  200  031 

Computeri/ed  Data  Sources  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion 

\  KD  170  020 


Concepts  of  Teacher  Centers 


KD  200  032 


A  Cohceptual  Rcai^w)  of  Experiential  Learning 
in  Higher  Edu6^itioij ' 

■  ->    *  RD  170  021 

Concerns  6f  Historically  and  Develop'ing  Bh^ek 
Institutions  A  Dibiiogr/tphy 

1     -  KD  170  022 

'  I 

Current  Rese;ifchj  and  Perspective>  in  Open 
Education  | 

j  KD  050  059 

diagnostic  and  Prjescriptivc  Reading  Instruction 
Program  (DPRI)  ' 

KI)  030  031 

Educating  Prisoners  for  Socially  Constructive 
Roles 

KD  180  016 

Evaluating  School  l*ersonneI  Today 
\  KD  130,023 

Eaeulty  Workloa<I  bacts.  M>ths,  and  Commen- 
tary 

KI)  170  023 

iMcld-Based  'Icacher  E<lueation  and  K-12  Per-. 
Sonne  I  Responsibilities  in  Teacher  Education'  A 
Review 

KD  200  035 

Elexibilit)  in  Program  Planning. and  NCATE 
Standards 

RD  200  036^ 

Global  Dimensions  in  the  New  Social  Studies 

KI)  190  008 

I  he  Oovernanee  of  fcacher  Education 

RD  200  047 

A  (luid^e  to  a  Copipete;icy«Based 
Field- Centered  Systc^ms  Approach  to  Olemcnta- 
ry  Teacher  Education 

.    KD  200  037 

A  Guide  to  a  Model  for  the  Preparation  of  Ele- 
mentary School  I  cachers 

KD  200  042 

A  Guide  t()  a  Model  of  I  cacher  fraining.for  the 
Individuaii/ation  of  Instruction, 

KD  200  043 

A  Guide  to  Behavioral  Science  Elementary 
reacher  Education  Program 

,         KD  200  038 

A  (Juidc  to  Educational  Specifications  for  u 
(  omprchehsivL  I  lementary  IcJcher  Education 
Program 

KD  200  039 
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A  (iiiido  to  (icorgia  Educational  Model  Specifi- 
cations for  the  Preparation  of  lilementiwy 
Teachers  \ 

'  Rl)  200  040 

A  <"iifide  to  Model  HIeinentary  Teacher  f'duca- 
tion*t»rograni 

RI)  200  041 

A  Guide  to  Specifications  for  a  Comprehensive 
I'lurergraduate  and  In-Scrviee  Tcach'er  Uduca- 
lion  Program  for  P!einentary  reachers 

RI)  200  044 

A  Guide  to  the^^her^Innovator-  A  Program 
to  Prepare  I  eacMH  , 

^  RI)  200  045 

Gutdehnes  for  the  Selection  of  Students  Into 
Programs  of  Teacher  .:ducation 

RI)  200  046 

l<igher  i-ducation  and  the  Steady  State 

RI)  170  024 

How  lo  Conduct  a  Search  I  hrough  l-RIC 

RI)  160  023 

I  he  Impact  of  I  egal  Decisions  on  the  Future  of 
I:  duc.it  ion 

RI)  140  047 

I  he  Implications  of  Bihngual  Fducation  for 
Developing  Multicjultural  Sensitivity  Ihfough 
Teacher  Education 

RI)  110  057 

ln-Ser\iee  I  ducation  for  Tcaehcrs  of  Disad- 
\antagcd  Adults 

RI)  200  050 

In-SerMcC  Teacher  hducation  Sources  ni  the 
CRIC  S>stem 

Rl)  200  <j4K 

In-Service  Ifaimng  for  the  Hegmnmg  leaeher 

Rl)  200  049 

Information  Centers  in  Higher  lidue.ilion 

RI)  170  025 

tifetime  I  carmng  Extending  Avail.ihiht>  of 
iuiucation  Bevond  College  Age 

RI)J70  026 

Microteaching  Ilisiorv  and  present  Status 

Rl)  200  051 


Microteaching.  Selected  Papers 


Rl)  200  052 


Parental  and-Community  InvoKenrent  in  tiduca- 
tion  and  Teacher  Education 

RI)  140  048 

1 

Parsing  the  Paradox  Assuring  Quality  in  School 
Personnel  Preparation 

,     Rl)  200  053 

Perforn\aiicc-Hased  Certification  of  School  Per* 
sonnel 

W  RD  200  054 

'I  he  Personalized  System  lif  In«>truetioii,  An- 
Bducationai  Alternative 

RI)  170  027 

V 

Preparing  School  Personnel  Relative  to  Values 
A  Look  at  Moral  Education  in  the  Schools 

KD  IKO  017 

Preparing  Teachers  for  Mexican  American  Chil- 
dren 

RI)  tlO  054 

Preparing  'leachers.  Students  and  Citi/ens  To 
Deal  ConstruLtnely  With  the  Problems  and 
Potentiahties  of  Agmg  432  RD  180  018 

'  RI)  IKO  OIK 

Professional   I  aboratory    I'xpericnces   at  the 
Preserv   e  Level  j^i 

Rl)  200  055 

Programmatic     De\  elopinent    of  In-Service 
Teacher  Education 

Rl)  200  056 

Promising    Pr.ietices    m    the    1  raining  and 
Renewal  of  Teacher  Educators 

Rl)  200  057 

Protocol  Materials  "framing  Materials  for  Unit- 
ing I  hcory  and  Practice 

RI)  200  05K 

A    ReadcV's    (iuide    la    the  Comprehensive 
Models  for  Preparing  I-lcmentary  leachers 

Rl)  200  05S' 


School-College  Relation>;  m  Pr^parin^^  School 
Personnel 

RI). 200  060 

Simulation  aN  an  Instructional  Alternative  in 
Teacher  Education 

RI)  200  061 

/  Simulation  m  Preparing  School  Personnel 

"KD  200  062 

Sounds  of  Change:  A  Report  on  Training  in 
Counseling  and  Programming  for  Wo  men  \ 
Career  Opportunities 

KI)  120  008 

Special  Edition  for  Hearing  Impaired  Students, 
1973  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 

RI)  too  004 

State  Aid  to  private  Higher  Education,"  Report 
No.  3  * 

RI)  170  02K 

Strategies  for  Improving  College  Teaching.  Re- 
port No,  8 

RI)  170  029 

♦ 

Structured  Career  Development  From  Teacher 
Aide  and  Heyond 

^    RI)  200  063 

Student's  Rights  A  Guide  (o  the  Rights  of  ChiN 
dren.  Youth,  and  Future  leachers 

•  ^  RI)  140  049 

Teaching  Centers  loward  thc>  State  l)f  the 
Scene 

RI)  200  065 

Teaching  Psychology  in  SeetJndary  Schools 

Rl)  190^013 

Time  Shortened  Degrees 

^  .  Rl)  170  030 

Unique  C^'hallengcs  of  Preparing  Teachers  for 
Inner-City  School  Progress  and  Prospects  ^ 

RI)  200  067 

U;baii  Internships  m  Higher  Education.  Report 

No.  9 

Rl)  170  031 

Utilization  of  Information  Resources  in 
Planning  teacher  Professional  IVparation  Pro- 
grams      '  ^  , 

Rl)  200  06K 
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This  index  shows,  in  chart  form,  the  variety  and  type  of  media  required  for  using  each  of  the 
660  products  in  the  Catalog.  It  lists  the  products  by  subject  area  in  the  order  of  their 
appcjirance  in  the  Catalog,  according  to  the  following  media  categories: 


Record 
Video  Tape 
Computer 
Computer  Tern\inal. 
Miscellaneous  (See' 
Product  Description) 


•  Book  or  Other  Reading 
Material 

•  Film/Filmstrip 

•  Motion  Picture 
'    •  Slides 

^  •  Transparencies 

•  Cassette 

A  Miscellaneolis  catt;gory  is  included  for  those  products  requiring  such  varied  **nianipul- 
ables''  as  scissors,  crayons,  or  Styrofoiuii  blocks.  Catalog  users  arc-referred  to  the  Materials  and 
hquipment  section  ofthe  product  description  for  specific  information. 

fhc  Con*! p liter  and  Computer  Tcniiinal  categories  are  jnchylcd  for  those  products  requiring 
diffeient  types  of  compujer  software.  The  sol^twarc  for  products  markOd  "Computer"  requires  a 
computer  hardware  system  using  a  batch  (computer  code)  process  mode.  The  software  for 
products  marked  ''Computer  Terniinar'  may  be  used  in  an  interactive  mode. 

The  RD  identification  number  appears  to  the  right  of  the  product  title  as  iii  the  examples 
below: 


Subjecl/Produci  Tillc/ldcntificalion  Number 


Book 

Film/Fiimstrip 

Motion  Picture 

Slides 

Transparencies 

Cassette 

Record 

u 

•  P. 

\ 

> 

Computer 

Computer  Terminal 

Miscellaneous  * 

_         J  ,  ... 
HI)  010  001 

X 

X 

•  X 

RD  010  002 

X 

RD  010  003 

X 

X 

X 

RD  010  004 

X 

X 

X 

Rl)  010.005 

X 

X 

X 

RD  010  006 

X 

X 

Rl)  010  001 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

RD  010  001 

x> 

X 

X 

RD  010  009 

X" 

X 

RD  010  010 

X 

X 

X 

RD  OlOOil 

X 

X 

RD  019012 

X 

X 

RD  010  013  * 

X 

X 

RD  010  014 

X 

X 

X 

RD  010  015 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

AtstHttic  Kducalion 


Introduction  to  l.ighl  ( Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Educntion  Program ) 

Introduction  to  Motion  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Proffam).   RD  4 

Introdueuon  to  Sound  (Pari  ofthe  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

Introduction  to  Space  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)   RD  I 

Dramatic  Conflict  (Part  ofthe  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

Movement  (Part  of  the  Aetthetic  Education  Program)   RD 

,Non*Verbai  Communication  (Part  ofthe  AcstTietic  Education  Program) 
Part  and  Whole  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)   RD  i 

Kh>thm/Mctcr  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program), 

Setting  and  E^vironmeiK  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  a         RD  4 

Shape  (Part  ofthe  Aesthetic  E<Jucntion  Pmgram)  . 

Shape  Relationships  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)   RD  4 

■Shapes  and  Patterns  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  ^ 

Texture  (Pari  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program')..:....!   RD  { 

Tone  Color  (Part  ofthe  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

*iec  ProdiKt  DcN^nplion  ^ 
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ft 

Subjcci/Product  1  itlcyidcnlincaiion  Nunjbcr 

Book 

0. 

6 

Urn 

Motion  Picture 

Slides 

Transparencies 

Cassette 

Record 

0 

a 

«9 

r- 

0  ■« 

> 

Computer 

Computer  Terminal 

Miscellaneous  • 

Aesthetk  Education 

* 

V 

* 

Introduction  to  Light  (P.irl  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  ' 

RI)  OIOOOI 

X 

X 

\ 

•  X 

ft  Introduction  to  Motion  (Part  of  the  Ae«thet!r  PHiii«uti/^n  Pmm^mw^x 

X 

Introduction  to  Sound  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

Rl>  010  003 

X 

X 

X 

Introduction  to  SdACC  fPart  of  the  Ae<thetl/»  VAttf^tltSn  Orrkaram^ 

X 

X 

X 

Dramatic  Conflict  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

  RD  GIG  005 

X 

X 

X 

Movement  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

X 

X 

"KonA'erbal  Communication  (Part  of  the  At«<tht>tit>  Piiiif*'iti(\n  Pr/x.ir'km\ 
i.> ^xriiiiiiuiiiv«iti\>ii  \i  till  \ti  lilt  /\Laiiiviiv  (^iiUk.(iiion  rroizram) 

.       RI)  010  007 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

*  Part  and  Whole  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)                       f  * 

X 

V 
A 

X 

Rhythm/Meter  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program) 

RD  010  009 

X 

X 

X 

Setting  and  Environment  (Part  of  the  Aeithetic  PHnmtinn  PmummX 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

Shaoe  (Part^of  tht?  Ap<tht*tir  I*fhir'iM(%n  Prf\Dr'^ni\                           ^          ^  * 

RD  010  01 1 

X 

X 

Shape  Relationshios  fPari^of  tne  Aetthetir  Filnratlnn  Pmarom^ 

X 

Shapes  and  Patterns  (Part  of  the  Ae^tht^iic  Ktiiit^ntK^n  Prt^or  mi\ 

f             •  u««'wiai^  \>  ui*  \it                 t iiv  K^(iii t(iiii/ii  1  roj^riiiii  j             ^  • 

,   .  T<D  010  013 

X 

X 
X 

Texture  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic^  Education  Program)  

X 

* 

X 

Tone  Color  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  hdueation  Program) 

I       RD  010;015 

X  . 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

The  Actor  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  .. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Architect  (Part  of  Ihc  Aesthetic  Education, Program) 

iL..    RI)  010  017 

X 

>■ 

X 

X 

T)je  Choreographer  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

X 

X 

X 

The  Composer  (Part  of  the  Ae^hetic  Education  Program) .  . 

RD  010  019" 

X 

X 

X 

The  Critical  Audience  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

• 

X 

The  Filmmaker  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)                 .  ' 

RD  010  021 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  Visual  Artist  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)-.  

X 

X 

X 

X 

Writers  Pocts^.  Storyiellers.  and  Pla>wrights  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program).     Kl>  010  023 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Analyzing  Characterization  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

X 

X 

X 

Arranging  Sounds  With  Magnetic  Tapes  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  , 

-  ,   RD  010  025  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

Constructing  Dramatic  Plot  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

  RD  (110  034 

X 

• 

X 

Creating  Characterization  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  . 

.  ..   RD  010  027 

V 

X 

X 

Creating  With  Sounds  and  Images  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

  RD0i0  02t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Creating  Word  Pictures  (Part  of  the  Acsthcllc  Education  Program) ....      _     .  . 

^  RD  010  029 

X 

X 

Examining  Point  of  View  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

X. 

X 

Forming  With  Movement  (J'art  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  

RD  010  031 

X 

Making  Sounds  into  Patterns  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)            . .  . 

X 

X 

f 

X 

Perceiving  Sound  Word  Patterns  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program). 

RD  0^0  033 

X 

X 

X 

Rebttng  Sound  and  Movement  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  !  

x 

X 

X 

X 

SWRI.  Elementary  Art  Program     .                                .  .... 

.  RD.OI6035 

X 

X 

X 

SWRL  Music  Pil^am  ,  

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arts/Parts  Perceiving  and  Analyzing  the  Arts  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)    RD  ()!0  037 

X 

X 

i 

The  Creative  Process  (Part  of  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)   

• 

X 

How  Docs  a  Rainbow  FeeP  An  Introduction  to  Aesthetic  Education         .  . 

RD  010  039 

X  ? 

X 

What  Do  YoH  Say  After  You  Say  *'l  Liko  It"?;  A  Method  of  Aesthetic  Pei^ception  (Part 

m  the  Aesthetic  Education  Program)  »  

X 

4 

X 
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Subjcci/Produci  Tiilc/ldcniificaiion  Number 


"{5 

i 

• 

Book 

Film/Filmstrif 

Motion  Pictur 

Slides 

Transparcnci< 

Cassette 

Record 

Video  Tape 

Computer 

u 
u 

3 
Cl 

o 

Vf 

Miscellaneou! 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 
A 

/ 

Y 

Y 
A 

*  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

\  * 

X 

Y 

Y 

V 
A 

X 
X 

{ 

X 

X 

f 

-x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x* 

?^ 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

"x 

X 

» 

Ar^hrtk  Kducation-- Continued 

Aesthetic  Bdueatmn  Learning  Centers  (Part  of  the  Acsthctie  Education  Program)  . 

«Acsthetict  in  the  Everyday  World  (Working  Title)  and  Shapes/(Televbion  Programi)/ 
(Part  of  tlic' Aesthetic  Education  Program)  


The  Five  Sense  Store  (Part  of  the  Ae&thetie  Education  Program)  

SWRL  Song  Retrieval  System  


Basic  Skills:  Mathematics  and  Science  i 

Stories  by  Frcderiquc  (Part  of  the  Comprehensive  Sehool  Mathematics  Program)  .  . 

Films  of  Twelve  Demonstration  Classes  Taught  by  Frederique  (Part  of  the 
Comprehensive  School  MaUiematici  Program)  ,  


An  Introduction  to  Mathematics  M  Grades  K  to  2. (Part  of  the  Comprehensive  School 
Mathematies. Program)  .  


CSMP  Elementary  School  Program  (K-:^)  (Part  of  the  Comprehensive  School 
Mathematics  Program)  


A  Short  Course  ih  Probability  (Part  of  the  Comprehensive  School  Mathematics 
Program)        .    <  .  ......    „  ...a   ,,.„ 


Rl)  010  041 


RD  010  043 
110  010  044 


Rl)  020  001 

j 

RD  020  002 

f 

Rl)  020  003 

ftO020  004 

I 

RD  020  005 


Elements  of  Mathematics  (•EM)  Program  (Part  of  the  Comprehensive  School 
Mathematics  Program)  ,  i^.../.  ^  


Mathematics  Aetivity  Package  1  (MAP  l)/(May  be  used  with  MAPs  II  and  III  of  the 
Exploring  Number  Concepts  ProgranO        ..  ^v*-,   ,  


Mathematics  Activity  Package  II  (MAP  ll)/(May  be  used  with  M  APs  I  and  III  of  the 
Exploring  Numbers  Concepts  Program).....  


•  Mathematics  G.inies  Pack.ige  (May  be  used  with  Exploring  Numbers  Concepts,  MAPs  II 

and  III)  .     ^      .   ,   

Mathematics  Music  Package  '.  

Functions  Puzzles  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (FUNPUZ)       .  .  „  . .   

Math  inunctions  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (Math  Functions)  

Number  Facts  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (Number  Facts).  ^   

Word  Problems  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Program  (Wotd  Problems)  

*  Developing  Mathematical  Pr  >ccsscs   ...     ,  .  

Individualized  Mathematics  \  «  

rndividuatly  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Mathematics  (IP!).  Edition  II  

Individualized  Middle  Mathematics  (IMM),  Levels  I  and  II  

.Metric  Measureme^nt   *  

Individualized  Learning  for  Adults  •  Mathematics  ,  ^  

Number  Skills  ParCnt  Teaching  Package   

Math- Con^n  at  ions  >  Addition  Parent  Teaching  Package  

Math  Ctili^ations  -  Subtraction  Parent  Teaching  Package..  ^  *     .  , 

Carrying  and  Borrowing  Parent  Teaching  Packa'gcui  

Math  Combinations  ^  Multiptieation  Parent  leaching  Package 

Math  Combinations  -  Division  Parent  Teaching  Package  «  

Time  Idling  Parent  reaching  Package 

Efementary  Arithmetic  Diagnostic  Testing  Package   

SWRL  I  earning  Mastery  S>sleni  (LMS)  for  Addison  Wesley  Mathematics 
SWRL  Learning  Mastery  System:  Houghton  Mifflin  Mathematics  


RD  020  ( 

lib  020 1 

f 

Rl)  020  I 
ijo  020  ( 
RD  020  ( 

ko  029  i 


*Scc  Product  Dc^npiiori 
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Subject/Product  Tiiic/ldcnii/icaiion  Number 


.  Basic  Skills:  Mat  hematics  and  Science  •»  Continued 
jfWRt.  Proficiency  Verification  System  Math  . 


Going  Metric  An  Analysis  of  Bxpcricnees  in  Five  Nations  and  Their  Implications  for 
U.S  Educational  Planning  ...     .......   ......... 


Metric  In-Service  Teacher  Traininf  :  Learning  From  thb  Englbh  and  Australian 
Experience  »  

Minicourse  5  Individualizing  Instru^iiori  m  Mathematics .......  .  .  , 


Individualized  Science  (IS),.  ,  ... 

Inquiry  Role  Approach  (Adapted  for  Uie  With  Silver  Burdett^i  High  School  Program 
*'Biology")  " 

*'Mcn  and  Ideas"  Pilmstnps  Series  .  ,  .  


BasifC  Skills:  Reasoning  and  Language  Arts  ^ 

SWRL/Ginn  Spelling  Progrom  ...... 

SWRL/Ginn  Composition  Program  ^  *  

SWRWGmn  Expressive  Language  Program   .. 

SWRL/Giiin  Beginning  Reading  Program  (BRP)  ,  

SWRL/Ginn  Reading  Program  

SWRL/Ginn  Advanced  Reading  Program  ,  , 

Teaching  Strategics  in  Communication   ... , 

Pre^Reading  Skills  Program  (PRS)  

Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Dcvclopmcnt-(  WDRSD):  Word  Attack  . 
Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development  (WDRSD):  Study  Skills  


Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development  (WDRSD).  Self  Dirccted,  Interpretive, 
and  Creative  Reading .  K  .....„,    ....  ..................  ...  ?  « . ■  — 

VThe  Spelling  Proof  Program  (SPRUF)  


TKd  Drill  and  Practice  Spelling  Program^(DPSPKL)  (Part  of  the  Computer  Assisted 
Elementary  Spelling  program)   ,   


Tlie  Try  Spellinga  Program  (TRYSPL)  (Part  of  the  Computer  Assisted  Elementary 
Spelling  Profram)  *  

The  Spelling  Patterns  Program  (SPLAT)  (Part  of  the  Computer  Assisted  Elementary 
Spelling  Program)         .       .  ,        .....  ...........   

SWRL  Language  Analysis  Package  .V.  

Color  Keys  t(\  Reading  (Formerly  called  Stepping  Stones  to  Reading).*  

Systematic  Progress  in  Reading  and  Literaidre  (SPIRAL)  

Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  m  Reading  (IPI  Reading)  

Individualized  Spelling  and  WHting  Patterns  (ISWP)  ,  

THc  New  Primary  Grades  Reading  System   .  ...         ..  , 

'The  Spelling  Program  ..t...  ,  

Individualized  Learning  for  AduUs  >  Commuinications  Skills 

Blending  Sounds  Parent  Teaching  Package.^  •  

Sound  Symbol  Parent  Tcaching^Packagc 

Vocabulary  Building  Parent  Teaching  Package  


'  "(5 

.5* 

w 

5 

M 

w 

i 

M 

E 

o 

u 
c 

V 

V 

a 

V 

3 
O 
W 

c 

I  Motion'! 

c« 

•a 

(* 

V 
3 

3 

C9 

Book 

E 

Slide: 

Tran! 

u 

M 
(1 

u 

Reco 

Vide< 

Com| 

Com  I 

Miscc 

Rl)  020  031 

X 

X 

f 

X 

kD  02f  932 

X 

♦ 

RD  020  033 

x' 

> 

% 

RD  02B  034 

X 

RD  020  035 

X 

X 

• 

X 

RD  020  %H 

X 

X 

.-X 

'  RD  020  037 

X 

X 

'  Y 

A 

X 

RD'02603S 

Rl)  020,039 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  001 

X- 

"X 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  0Q2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  003 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  004 

X 

X 

x 

X 

RD  030  005 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  006 

X 

« 

x 

RD  030  007 
RD  030  OOl' 

V 
A 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  009 

X 

/ 

X 

RD  030  010 

X 

X 

RD  030  on 

"x 

- 

X 

Ril  UJO  012 

x> 

RD  030  013 

X 

y 
/ 

Y 
A 

RD  030  014 

X. 

• 

X 

X 

RD  030  015 

V 
A 

X 

RD  030  016 

V 

« 

X 

'X 

RD  030  017 

V 
A 

RD  030  Olt 

X 

x 

RD  030  019 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  020 

X 

\ 

X 

« 

RD  030  021 

X 

X 

X 

RD  030  022, 

X 

RD  030  023 

X 

X 

1 

X 

RD  030  024 

X 

\ 

X 

RD  030  025  . 

•X 

X 

X 

RD  030  02i  ' 
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PRODUCT  PAGE  INDEX 


AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION 


f        OVERVIEW  ^ 

It.       INTROOUCTION  TO  LIGHT  (PART  OF 
THE       AESTHETIC  EOUCATION 
'  PROGRAM) 

A  package  to  introduce  ^ndergarten  and 
pnnuirv  grade  students  to  light  as  a  basic 
phenomenon 

14  INTRODUCTION  TO  MOTION  (PART  OF 
THE  AESTHETIC  EOUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  teaming  package  for  voung  children 
foeiising  on  functional  and  aesthetic  aspects 
of  motion 

»  ^ 

16  *  INTROOUCTION  TO  SOUND  (PART  OF 
THE.  AESTHETIC  EOUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

Materials  for  students  in  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  grades  to  help  them  become 
awxire  of  sounds  in  /  their  everyday 
environment 


f 

19 


INTROOUCTION  TO  SPACE  (PART>  OF 
THE  AESTHETIC  EOUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

An  introduction  for  young  ehiUircn  to  what 
space  is  and  how  it  is  used  in  the 
environment  • 


22  DRAMATIC  CONFLICT  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EOUCATION  PROGRAM)  . 

"  .1  package  to  enable  students  in  grades  1-3 
to  explore  tnajor  (fte/ncnts  of  structuring  a 
plot^ 

25  ^  MOVEMENT  (PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC 
.  EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

Materials  to  introduce  Sd-grades  students  to 
movement  and  its  expressive  eletnents 

28  NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION  (PART 
OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EOUCATION 
PROGRAM)' 

A  set  of  materials  wftich  Oitroduces  prinwry 
stiMits  to  nonverbal  communication  in 
their  environment  and  in  the  theater 

32  PART  AND  WHOLE  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  designed  to  introduce  student^  in 
grades  K'2  to  part  and  whole  a$  a  pervasive 
relationship  in  their  lives 


ERIC 
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35        RHYTHM/METER     (PART     OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

,  A  package  which  helps  students  in  grades 

2-4  to  become  familiar  with  rhythm  and 
meter  in  music 

38        SETTING  AND  ENVIRONMENT  (PART 
OF     THE     AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
/  PROGRAM) 

A  package  for  2d  graders  and  older  students 
which  focuses  on  the  interactive  nature  of 
people  and  their  environment 

41,       SHAPE    (PART    OF   THE  AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM)  >  ' 

A  package  which  introduces  primary  grade 
students  to  basic  concepts  of  shape 

44  /    SHAPE  RELATIONSHIPS  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  which  ^helps  primary  grade 
students  explore  ^relationship  ^  between 
shapes 

47        SHAPES  AND  PAJTERNS  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATI ON  PROGRAM) 

A  package  which  helps  students  discover  the 
relationship  of  shapes  to  patterns 

50        TEXTURE  (PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC 
EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  Jo  help  young  children  better 
understand  the  qualities  of  texture  in  their 
environment  and  in  the  drts 

54        TONE     COLOR      (PART     OF  O'HE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  group  of  ihateriafs* which  helps  students 
from  ^preschool  to  5th  grade  sharpen  their 
perception  of  one  quality  of  sounds  tone 
color 

57        THE  ACTOR  (PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  designed  to  acquaint  sti^nts  in 
grades  4-8  with  actors 

60        THE     APfCHITECT    (PART    OR  ThI 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  set  of  materials  which  introduces  4th-  and 
.  5th'grade  students  to  architects  and  the 
realm  of  architecture  -  / 

62        THE  CHOREOGRAPHER  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  'package  which  introduces  5th -grade  ^ 
students  to  the  artists  who  create  dances 

65        THE     COMPOSER     (PART    OF^  THE 
AESTHETIC  EOUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  which  introduces  4th- and  5th' 
grade  students  to  composers  as  the 
originators  ofnmsic 
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AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION 
(Continued) 


68  THE  CRITICAL  AUDIENCE  (PART  OF 
THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM)^ 

-1  set  of  iiis'i  rue  t  tonal  nut  tenuis  for  grades 
6-8  wfiich  explores  the  \wrld  of  the  artist 's 
recener,  (he audience 

70  •  THE  FILMMAKER  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  se^{  of  instructional  materials  suitable  for 
grades  4  8  w'fiich  explores  the  world  of  the 
j'llnumker 

73  THE MlSU)^L  ARTIST  (PART  OF  THE 
AESWETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

4  ^ckage  suitable  for  grades  4-8  which 
*     introduces  the' visual  artist  as  a  real  person 

76  WRITERS:  POETS,  STORYTELLERS, 
AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

»  -1   set  of  instructional  materials  which  * 
mtrodiieds  5th-  and  6th'grade  students  to 
three  different  kinds  of  writers  ^ 

79       ANALYZING  CHARACTERIZATION 

(PART  PF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  ' 
^      .  PROGRAM) 

A  package  designed  to  help  students  in 
grades  K'4  verbalize  more  descriptively  their 
f      perceptions  regarding  people 

82  ARRANGING  SOUNDS  WITH  MAGNETIC 
TAPES  (PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  package  which  involves  3d  graders  and 
vlder  students  in  the  creative  process 

85  CONSTRUCTING  DRAMATIC  PLOi 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

l  series  of  games  in  which  Sd-grade  students 
begin  to  see  how  a  playwright  achieves  unity 
in  a  play 

88        CREATING  'CHARACTERIZATION 
(PART  OF  TH£  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION- 
'  PROGRAM)  , 

,  I  (Package  used  primarily  with  3d  graders  * 
which  deals  viith  the  physical  and  vocal 
expression  of  emotion  in  the  theater  . 


,  100  FORMING  WITH  MOVEMENT  (PART  OF 
THE  aesthetic'  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM)*  . 

package  giving  3d  graders  and  older 
students  hn  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  some  elements  of  the  art  form  of  dance 

103  MAKING  SOUNDS  INTO  PATTERNS 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  package  designed  to  provide  primary 
students  with  ionie  basic  skills  to  niake 
them  moYe  sensitive  listeners  to  music 

106  PERCEIVING  SOUND  WORD  PATTERNS 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  iKickage  which  introduces  2d-grade 
students  to  word  patterns  as  devices  used  in 
literature 

100  RELATING  SOUND  AND  MOVEMENT 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  package  intended  for  2d  graders  which 
explores  the  relationships  that  exist  between 
^      sounds  and  body  movements       •  , 

112        SWRL  ElEMENTARY  ART  PROGRAM 

^1  program  for  grades  K-6  which  provides 
resources  for  sequenced,  systematic  art 
instruction  | 

115        SWRL  MUSIC  PROGRAM  - 

A  program  for  grades  A' 6  which  provides 
resources  for  conducting  jsequentiai  music 
instruction 

118        ARTS/EARTS:      PERCEIVIWG  AND 
ANALYZING  THE  ARTS  (PART  OF  THE 
•  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  fedchCr  education  package  w;hich  deals 
with  \  the  arts  as  examples  of  aesthetic 
educafion 

121  THE  CREATIVE  PROCESS  (PART  OF 
T^HE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

Materials  for  elementary  teachers 
emphasizing  the'  expressive  qualities  of  an 
oh/ejct  or  experience  ^ 
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CREATING  WITH  SOUNDS  AND  IMAGES' 
(PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  package'  which  helps  students  in  grades 
3-4  to  become  awvire  of  various  nutans  of 
communication 

* 

CREATING  WORD  PICTURES  (PART  OF 
THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  package  which  encourages  students  in 
grades  2-4  to  explore  the  t'nglish  language  as 
a  tool  for  effective  conimuffication 

EXAMINING  POINT  OF  VIEW  (PART  OF 
THE  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  package  whic/f  introduces  the  conceptual 
and  physical  aspects  of  point  of  view  to  2d 
graders  and  older  students 

lDb2 
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123        HOW  DOEsS  A   RAINBOW  FEEL?  AN 
INTRODUCTION      TO  AESTHETIC 
,  EDUCATION 

An  overview  for  elementary  teachers  of  the 
value  of  aesthetic  education  in  the  school 

♦  r 

125        WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY  AFTER  YOU  SAY  "I 
LIKE  IT"?:  A  METHOD  OF  AESTHETIC 
>      PERCEPTION       (PAI<V*     OF  'tHE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  teacher  education  package  which  is  an 
introduction  to  aesthetic  education 
concepts,  • 

129  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  LEARNING 
^CENTERS  (PART  OF  THE  AESTHETIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  cooperative  cotnmiinity  effort  to  develop 
innovative  teacher  education  programs  in 
aesthetlg  learning 


133  AESTHETICS  IN  THE  EVERYDAY 
WORLD  (VVORKING  TITLE)  AND 
SHAPES  (TELEVISION  PROGRAMS) 
(PART  QF»THE  AE'STHETICEDUCATION 
PROGRAM) 

\  program  with  the  giHil  of  having  the 
'Viewer  accept  aesthetic  values'  a^  important 
to  hwnan  life  and  society 

135  THE  FIVE  SENSE  STORE  (PART  OF  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 

A  traveling  exhibit  which  provides  students 
with  a  general  introduction  to  the  concepts 
of  aesthetic  education 

136  SWRL  SONG  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 

*  An  integrated,  computer-assisted  system  to 
lotate  or  analyze  songs  with  desired 
characteristics 


164       MATHEMATICS  ACTlViTY  PACKAGE  M 

(MAP  II)  (May  pe  used  with  maps  i 

AND  III  OF  THE  EXPLORING  NUMBERS 
CONCEPTS  PROGRAM) 

A  cassfittC'direcied  ixickage  for  teaching  , 
basic  tnatiieiJiaties  skills  to  Ist  graders  from 
low-inconuscotiimunities  \ 

168  .  MATHEMATICS  GAMES  PACKAGE  (MAY 
BE  USED  WITH  EXPLORING  NUMBERS 
CONCEPTS,  MAPS  HAND  III) 

Mfithematical  games  to  incorporate  skills 
and  concepts  found  in  prinmry  level 
mathematics  programs 

170       MATHEMATICS  MUSIC  PACKAGE 

A  multimedia  package  which  reinforces 
primary  mathematics  instruction  by 
associating  mathei^atics  con  cepts  to  songs 


SKILLS: 

Mathematics 

and 

Sdffnce 


141  OVERVIEW 


145        STORIES  BY  FREDERIQUE  (PART  OF 
JHE       COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
^         MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 

rwentV'two  stories  for  children  (ages  5-14) 
designed     to     introduce  fundamental 
,    mathematics   concepts  in   an  appealing 
manner ^ 

147        FILMS  OF  TWELVE  DEMONSTRATION 
CLASSES   TAUGHT  BY  FREDERIQUE^ 
(PART  '^OF     THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 

A  filni'  series  denfonst  rating  a 
functional-relat  io  nal  approach  fo 
elementary  selwol  mathematics 

149       ArJ  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICS  * 
OF  GRAPES  K  TO  2  ^PART  OF  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 

A  textbo'^k  for  teaching  elementary 
mathematics  education  at  the  undergraduate 
level  of  training 

^$2       CSMP       ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

PROGRAM     (K-31     (PART  OF  THE 

,    C0MPR*EHENS4VEi  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS  PRcSgRAM) 

A     program     providing    a  Complete 

nmthematics  curr^ciitiim  for  studen^  in 

i^aihs  K-X  \ 

156.  A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  PROBABILITY 
(PART  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 

^  A  program-oriented  approach  to  probability 

for  grades  7-12  ^ 

158  ELEMENTS  OF  MATHCMATtgS  (EM) 
PROGRAM  (PART  OF  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  "SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM) 

A  program  to  bring  modern  nmthen^tics  to 
highly  verbal,  well- motivated  students  in 
grade's  7-12 

161        MATHEMATICS  ACTIVITY  PACKAGE  I 
(MAP  I)  (MAY  BE  USED  WITH  MAPS  1^. 
^    AND  IH  OF  THE  EXPLORING  NUMBER 
CONCEPTS  PROGRAM)  A 

4  sequential  mathematics  curriculum  for  5- 
and  6'Vear-old  English'speaking  children 
from  low-inco^me  CQmrnunities  ' 
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172       v:uNCTIONS      PUZZLES  COI^PUTEH 
ASSISTED    INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 
.(FUNPUZ)  ^ 

A  program  designed  to  give  students  in 
gmdes  2-12  experience  in  solving  problems 
* 

174  MATH  FUNCTIONS  COMPUTER 
ASSISTED^  INSTRUCTION  PRQGRAM 
(MATH  FUNCTIONS) 

.  A  program  which  teaches  problem  solving 
by  an  inductive  methor  to  students  in 
grades  2-6 

176  NUMBER  FACTS  COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  (NUMBER 
FACTS) 

A  program  to  teach  and  drill  the  eleme^ary 
number  combinations  found  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
tables  ^  * 

178  word"  problems  COMPUTER 
ASSISTED  I  NSTRUCTtO  N  PROG  RAM 
(WORD  PROBLEMS) 

A  program  \vhich  teaches  noncomputatidnal 
skills  involved  in  solving  arithmetic  word 
problems  to  ^ades  3*  7 

181  •  DEVELOPING  MATHEMATICAL 
PROCESSES 

A  program  for  grades  6  which  provides  an 
intuitive  introduction  to  the  major  ideas  of 
geometry  and  statistics 

185        INDIVIDUALIZED  MATHEMATICS 

A  program  for  individualized  adaptive^ 
instruction  including  independent  study  for 
grades  K'2 

188       INDIVIDUALLY'  PRESCRIBED 
I       INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS  (IPI), 
EDITION  11  ^ 

A  multimedia  program  for  graded  K-6  wi^ 
planned  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the 
student 

191        INDIVIDUALIZED  MIDDLE 
9 MATHEMATICS  4IMM),  LEVELS  I  A.ND  11 

A  mathematics  prd^ram  allowing  entry  of 
students,  at  individuhl  rates  and  work 'pace 

184        METRIC  MEASUREMENT 

An  individualized  program  for  students  in 
^  grades  3-7  giving  concrete  experience  in 
using  the  metric  system 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  '  LEARNING  FOR 
ADULTS  -  MATHEMATICS 

A  tmtheriatics  currunlum  consistinfi  of  a 
carefully  siruaured  continuum  of  skills 
designed  to  lead  to  a  9th'grade  tnathetnatics 
skill  level 

NUMBER  SKILLS  PARENT  TEACHING 
PACKAGE 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach 
(individiialh)  children  from  grades  K-J  to 
match,  name,  and  count  the  numbers  I -10 

MATH  COMBINATIONS  -  ADDITION 
PARENT  TEACHING  PACKAGE 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach 
ij\dividud  children  answers  to  mathematics 
combination  facts  in  addition 

MATH  COMBINATIONS  -  SUBTRAC- 
TION PARENT  TEACHING  PACKAGE 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach 
mdividual  children  answers  to  combination 
facts  in*subtraction 

CARRYING  AND  BORROWING  PARENT 
TEACHING  PACKAGE  ^  ... 

,1  package  designed  for  individual 
instruction  of  elementary^^  students  in 
carrying  and  borrowing  in  addition  .and 
subtraction      "  ^  ^ 

MATH  COMBINATIONS 
MULTIPLICATION  PARENT  TEACHING 
PACKAGE  o 

.1  por^tablc  packed  designed  to  teach 
individual  children  answers*  to  Combination 
facts  in  miiltiplication 

n^TH  COMBINATIONS  -  DIVISION 
PARENT  TEACHING  PACKAGE 

A  {>or table  package  desigtied  ^  to  teach 
individual  children  answers  to  mathematics 
combination  facts  in  division^  ^ 

TIME  TELLING  I^PARENJ  TEACHING 
PACKAGE^ 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach 
individual  children  how  to^  tell  time  to  the 
nearest  minute  • 

ELEMElNiTARY  ARITHMETIC 
DIAGNOSTIC  tlESTINd  PACKAGE 

Computer -assisted  package  for  evaluating 
the  mathematics^achievemcnf  of  students  in 
grades  3-6  •       *       (?i  • 

SWRL  LEARNING  MASTERY  SYSTEM 
(LMS)  FOR  ADDISON-WESLEY 
MATHEMATICS,- 

A  program  whith  augments  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Addison*  Wesley  program"  for  grades 
1-6 

SWRL  LEARNING  MASTERY  SYSTEM: 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  MATHEMATICS 

A  program  which  augments  the  effectiueness 
of  the  Houghton  MifJJin  mathematics 
program  for  gradys  1^6 

SWRL  PROFICIENCY  VERIFICATION 
SYSTEM:  MATH  * 

A  testing  program  to  be  used  in  connection 
\snth  10  widely  used  mathematics  text  series 


BASIC 
SKILLS: 
Reading  ^ 
and 

Language 

Arts 


230  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS:  nInE 
PROGRAMS 

Descriptions  of  nine  mathematics  programs 
that  iprew  from  the  education  reform  efforts  * 
ofthel950's 

231  GOING  METRIC:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF 
EXPERIENCES  IN  FIVE  NATIONS  AND 
THEIR  IMPLICATIONS'  FOR  U.S. 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

A  report  to  help  planners  and  policymakers 
benefit  from  the  metrication  experiences  of 
other  countries 
233  METRIC  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER 
TRAINING:  LEARNING  FROM  THE 
EN.GLISH  AND  AUSTRALIAN 
EXPERIENCE 

A  report  which  offers  recommendations  to 
assist  in  the  planning  .  of  metric 
teacher-0'aining  programs 

235  MINICOURSE  5:  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS 

A  program  to  help  4th'  to  Sth-gradf 
teachers  improve  their  skills  in  tutoring 
mathematics  students 

237  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  INrORMATION 
UNIT 

A  review  of  six  science  curriculums  to  aid 
school  personnel  in  deciding  which  of  the 
programs  suits  their  own  situation 

.239        INDIVIDUALIZED  SCIENCE  (IS) 

A  basal  science  program  closely  integrated 
with  an  individuatized  learning  management 
system 

244        INQUIRY  ROLE  APPROACH  (ADAPTED 
FOR  USE  WITH   SILVER  BURDETT'S, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  "BIOLOGY") 

A    complete    instructional    system  for 
teaching  secon(Jary*level  biology* 

247        "MEN  AND  IDEAS"  FILMSTRIPS  SERIES 

Films  trips  which  explore  some  of  the 
^  interactions  between  science  and  society,  as 
well  as  the  differences  among  scientists  as 
"  individuals 


251  OVERVIEW 


253       SWRL/GINN  SPELLING  PROGRAM 

"a.,  a  program  for  conducting  sequential 
spelling  instruction  for  children  Jn  grades 
K'6 

257        SWRL/GINN  COMPOSITION  PROGRAM 

A  program  for  conducting  sequential 
composition  instruction  for  children  in 
grades  K-6 

^60        SWRL/GINN   EXPRESSIVE  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 

A  program  designed  jo  develop  the  oral 
language  aiid  expressive  skills  of  elementary 
schoolchildren 

263        SWRL/GINN     BEGINNING  READING^ 
PROGRAM  (BRP) 

A  program  to  help  children  with  sequential 
instruction  in  beginners'  reading,  generally 
used  in  kindergarten 
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266-     SWRL/GINN  reading 

^  /  prog/iam 

A  proj^ram  to  assess  the  readin)i  level  of  stu- 
dents m  grades    12  /  • 
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READING 


SWRL/GINN  ADVANCED 
PROGRAM 

A  iprogram  used  in  grades  4*6  which 
enfphasizes  critical  reading 

TEACHING       STRATEGIES     .  IN 
COMMUNICATION 

A  package  Jor  9th'grade  students  who  are  • 
not  succeeding  in  the  usual  language  arts 
approaches 

PRE-READING  SKILLS  PROGRAM  <PRS) 

A  program  which  insures  that  children  will 
be  ready  to  learn  to  read  when  they  begin 
formal  reading  instruction 

WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING 
SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  (WDRSD):  WORD 
ATTACK 

A  program  which  enables  the  teacher  to 
focus  instruction  on  specific  reading 
development  of  students  in  grades  K'6 

WISCONSIN    DESIGN    FOR    READING  . 
SKILL       DEVELOPMENT  (WDRSD): 
STUDY  SKILLS 

Behavioral  objectives  that  a  child  must 
master  to  read  maps,  graphs,  and  tholes 
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READING 

(WDRSD^^^^^ 


WISCONSIN    DESIGN  FOR 
SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 
SELF-DIRECTED,  INTERPHETIVE^Xf^D 
CREATIVE  READING  <r 

7he  basis  for  a  skill-oriented  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  grades  K*6 

THE    SPELLING     PROOF  PROGRAM 
(SPRUF) 

A  program  that  requires  the  student  to 
choose  the  correctly  spelled  word  from  a  set 
to  complete  an  analogy  or  a  sentence 

THE  DRILL  AND  PRACTICE  SPELLING 
PROGRAM  (DPSPEL)  (PART  OF  THE 
COMPUTER  ASSISTED  ELEMENTARY 
SPELLING  PROGRAM) 

A  program  that  provides  practices  in  spelling 
root  words  and  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes 

THE  TRY  SPELLINGS  PROGRAM 
(TRYSPL)  (PART  OF  THE  tOMPUTER 
ASSISTED  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING 
PROGRAM) 

A  program  that  flZ/ous  children  to  generate 
multiple  spellings  fo\  a  word  they  wish  to 
spell  and  then  choose  one  that  looks  correct 

THE  SPELLING  PATTERNS  PROGRAM 
(SPLAT)  (PART  OF  THfe  COMPUTER 
ASSISTED  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING 
PROGRAM 

A  program  teaching  the  concept  that  a 
target  sound  can  be  spelled  by  alternative^^ 

letters  or  graphemes  *  / 

/ 

SWRL  LANGUAGE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE 

A  computer'assisted  package  wnich  enables 
the  user  to  reduce  tgxtual/Uata  to  a  form 
anncnable  to  analysis 
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COLOR  KEYS  TO  READING 
(FORMERLY  CALLED  STEPPING 
STONES  TO  READING) 

A  program  based  on  the  concept  that 
symbols  presented  to  the  beginning  redder 
must  fee  limited 

SYSTEMATIC  PROGRESS  IN  READING 
AND  LITERATURE  (SPIRAL) 

An  individualized  program  for  grades  4-6  to 
maximize  reading  comprehension  and 
applivation 


PRESCRIBED  * 
READING      (IPI  V- 


INDIVIDUALLY 
INSTRUCTION  IN 
READING) 

A  reading  program  of  sequenced  reading 
skills  organized  into  units  and  levels  of  work 

INDIVIDUALIZED      SPELLING  AND 
WRITING  PATTERNS  (ISWf) 

An  individualized  spelling  series  to  enable 
children  in  grades  2-6  to  master  the  spelling 
of  most  commoniy  used  words 

THE  NEW  PRIMARY  GRADES  READING 
SYSTEM 

An  individualized  adaptive  system  for 
teaching  reading  skills  to  students  in  grades 
1^3 

THE  SPELLING  PROGRAM 

An  individualized  program  designed  to  allow 
stihents  to  praf^ice  and  acquire  spelling 
words  a  t  th  eir  ow^  Va/e 

INDIVIDUALIZED     LEARNING  FOR 
ADULTS  -  COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS 

A  program   wfiich  concentrates^  on  the 
systetnatic  development  of  reading  ability 

BLENDING  SOUNDS  PARENT 
TEACHING  PACKAGE 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach) 
children  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  "sound' 
out'*  words 

. SOUND  SYMBOL  PARENT  TEACHING 
PACKAGE 

A  portable  package  designed  to  teach  the 
X  sQunds  of  letters  to  elementary  school- 
^lildren  in  grades  5-12 

VOCABULARLY  BUILDING  PARENT 
TEACHING  PACKAGE 

A  poridble  package  to  increase  the  reading 
ability  of  students  in  grades  8-12 

WORD^  RECOGNITION  PARENT 
.  f  EACfllNG  PACKAGE 

A  'portable  package  designed  to  increase  the 
elementary  schoolchild's  speed  in 
recognizing  words  that  are  not  possible  to 
sound  out 

SWRL  PROFICIENCY  VERIFICATION 
SYSTEM:  READING 

A  system  developed  to  operate  in 
connection  with  10  widely  used  reading  text 
series 

SYSTEM  FOR  OBJECTIVE-BASED 
ASSESSMENT  -  READING  (SOBAR) 

A  program  to  assess  the  reading  level  of 
students  in  grades  K'12 
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COOROINATEO  HELPS  IN  LANGUAGE 
OEVELOPMENT  (CHILO) 

I  ^  it'in  Ju  r  s  iziiide  to  cxfHiml  tin-  yerbd  * 
power  af  hmlcrf^artcn  children 

OlAGNOStlC      ANO      PRESCRIPTIVE  ' 
READING     INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 
(DPRI) 

I  multimcdui  f>ri)i;ram  to  enable  teachers  to 
diiii^mnc  and  correct  chddren\  specific 
reading  problems 

MINtCOURSE  *   2:  OEVELOPING 
CHILOREN'S  ORAL  LANGUAGE 

1  niiiitiniedia  pro-am  to  train  teachers  of 
grades' K'J  to  help  students  speak  and  think 
with  niore  precision  and  flexibility 

MINICOURSE  18:  TEACHING  REAOING " 
AS  DECOOING 

1  self  instructional  traininf;  sequence*  for 
ttachers  of  bcj^nnmg  readers  in  grades  K'3 

MINtCOURSE  22:  TEACHING  READING 
COMPREHENSION 

A  teacher  train^g  sequence  to  improve 
student    comprehension    in    the  reading^ 
process 

AlOS  TO  CURRICULUM  PLANNING: 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS  K-12  |< 

A   set  j)J  aids  which  are  excerpts  of 
representative  curriculum  guides 

ALTERNATIVES  IN  ENGLISH;  A 
CRITICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  ELECTIVE 
PROGRAMS.  ERIC/RCS  INFORMATION 
ANALYSIS  SERIES:  GROUP  I  y 

A  stndv  of  clcciive  programs  in  English  \ 
ciirriai turns   of  American   high  schools 
during  the  last  decade 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  ORIENTEO 
CURRICfULUMGUlOE 

1  program  aimed  at  organizing  the 
communication  skills  of  ^udents  in  grades 
K-i2  .  \ 

LANGUAGE,  LEARNING,  LANGUAGE 
OEVELOPMENT:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  • 

A  rejeremc  to  tnate rials  on  language 
development  and  language  ,  learning  for 
preschool  children  ' 

MISCUE  ANALYSIS:  APPLICATIONS  TO 
REAOING  IISiSTRUCTION 

t  series  oj  essavs  on  the  sub/ect  of  miseuc 
analvm  ,^ 

RECOMMENOEO  ENGLISH  ^ANGUAGE 
ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIOBS  K-12  ANO 
CRITERIA  FOR  ,  PLANMING  ANO 
EVALUATION,  1974 

An  annotated  list  of  curriculum  g::ide5  for 
sihiHfh  reusing  their  language  arJ\  programs 


TEACHER  EFFECTIVENESS 


IN 


ELEMEf^TARY  LANGUAGE  ARTS:  A 
PROGRESS  R^EPORT 

i  survey  of  recent  research  ofi  teacher 
behaviors  associated  with  pupil  "success*' 
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369  OVERVIEW 


363       ACHIEVEMENT  COMPETENCE 
TRAINING  (ACT) 

A  multimedia  course  to  teach  5th'  througfi 
Jth'grad^rs  a  strategy  for  setting  and 
achieving  their  own  goals 

367        INVESTIGATING  YOUR  ENVIRONMENT 

/!«  instructional  unit  allowing  secondary 
students  to  select  and  investigate  an 
environmental  question 

370       LANGUAGE  ANO  THINKING  PROGRAM 
(LAT),  LEVEL  1 

A  program  to  develop,  skills  that  promote 
intelkctual  development  and  reasoning 
ability  in  preschoolers  and  lst*gradcrs 


374        LANGUAGE  ANO  THINKING  PROGRAM 
^         (LAT),      *LEVEL       1,  TEACHER 
ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 

A  multimedia  instructional  program  for 

^  teaching    essential    comprehension  .  and 

N   *       ^  '     reasoning  skills  to  students  in  grades.  2'6 

* 

376-  LANGUAGE  ANO  THINKING  PROGRAM 
(LAT).  LEVEL  if  MASTERY  LEARNING 
CRITERIPNTESTS 

«  \     A    seriW  of  tests  to  evaluate  sfudent 

\  achievement  on  content  of  the  lAT^I 

instructional  program 
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379        LANGUAGE  ANO  THINKING  PROGRAM.'^ 
(LAT),  LEVEL  2 

A  program  to  develop  critical  listening  skills 
for  children  in  grades  2*6 

3B2  '  LANGUAGE  ANb  THINKING  PROGRAM 
(LAT).  LEVEL  "2.  TEACHER 
ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 

A  package  to  provide  orientation  for 
teachers  to  the  .  L47-2  instructional 
pro-am  •  . 

384        MAKING  JUOGMENTS 

An  'instructional   package    that  teaches 
students  in  grades  6*9  skills  of  critical 
0  thinking  '     '  « 

386  THE  PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS. 
CURRICULUM 

A  set  of  four  program  to  teach  preschool 
children  basic  skills  before  they  enter  formal 
instructional  programs 

1389  SWRL/GINN  ,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
CONCEPTS  PROGRAM  (ICP) 

A  program  which  provides  resources  for 
(caching  children  conceputal  skills* 
fundamental  to  academic  achievement 

392       LOGO  TEACHING  MANUAL 

A  self  instructional  manual  'designed  to 
enable  students  in  grades  4-8  to  Icani 
computer  language 

394  SERIES  *  COMPUTER  ASSISTED* 
INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  (SERIES) 

A  sequenced  propiam  to  give  students  in 
grades  2-12  experience  in  solving  problems^ 
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396:        OEVELOPMENT    OF    HIGHER  LEVEL 
THINKING  ABILITIES  (HLTA) 

t/i  inunutiond  wucmnn  which  teachers 
karn  uratci^tcs  that  vicreasc  stndam* 
abilities  to  sOlvc  problem 

396  ^     FACILITATING     INQUIRY     IN  THE 
CLASSROOM 

1/j  instructional  system  whieh  trains 
teachers  m  behaviors  which  encourage 
students  to  inquire  and  become  autonomous 
learners 

400        INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

.1  multimedia  program  to  train  teachers  to 
exhibit  behaviors  winch  lead  to  inquiry*skill 
development  in  students 

402        MINICOURSE  9:  HIGHER  COGNITtX^E  . 
QUESTIONING 

I  training  course  'for  preparing  teachers  to 
help  students  (grades  4^^}  to  think  carefully 
and  logically 

404  "    TEACHING  CHILDREN  HOW  TO  THINK; 

SYNTHESIS,  INTERPRETATION^  AND 
EVALUATION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ON  CREATIVE 
^  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
*^  A  guide  to  assist  elementary  teachers  in 
nuitertnl^  selection  and  development  for 
problem  solving  and  creativity  instruction 

406       THINKING  AND  REASONING  TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT^ 

A  teacher  training  kit  to  promote  the 
development  of  children  *s  analytic  thinking 
and  problenx'solving  skills 


411  OVERVIEW 


415  CLASSIFICATION*  AND 
COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 
CURRICULUM  (PART  OF  THE  EARLY 
LEARNING  PROGRAM) 

An   individualized  instructional  program 
designed     to     teach     preschool  and 
kindergarten    children    basic  '  skills    in  ^ 
'classification  and  communication 

418        QUANTIFICATION  SKILLS 
CURRICULUM  (PART  OF  THE  EARLY 
>      LEARNING  PROGRAM) 

..|//   individualized  instructional  program  , 
desigtied     to     teach     preschool  and 
kindergarten  children  basic  mathematics 
concepts 

421  THE  EXPLORATORY  LEARNING 
PROGRAM  (PART  OF  THE  EARLY 
LEARNING  PROGRAM)* 

A  program  designed  to  teach  childreih 
preschool  to  2d  grade,  to  integrat'e  skilh 
that  have  been  learned  m  other  structured 
curriadums 

424        CONCEPTS  AND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Twelve  wirriculum  units  to  stimulate 
intellectual  and,  social  development  for 
low-income  multiethnic  children  ages  5  and 
6  '  ^ 
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GETTING  STARTED  (PART  OF  THE 
CONCEPTS  AND  LAN&UAGE 
COI^^r^NT) 

A  training  manual  for  kindergarten  teachers 
that  implements  planned  learning 
experiences  for  {Preschool  c/\ildren 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT,  K*1  (PART 
OF  THE  CONCEPTS  AND  LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT) 

A  training  manual  describing  teacher 
behaviors  and  attitudes  that  create  an 
interesting  and  smodthrunning  classroom 
for  grades  K*  I      '  ♦ 

DARCEE  PRESCHOOL  PRi^GRAM 

Materials  for  use  with  children  from  ages  3 
to  5  providir^  planned  activity  sequences 
for  preschool  kf^chcrs 

IMPROVING       M  OTO  R.P  ERC  EPTU  AL 
SKILLS  (IMPS) 

A^teachcr's  manual  containing  34  activities 
for  improving  motor  perception  of  children  ' 
from  ages  4  to  7 

LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  USE  BY 
CLASSROOM  TEACHERS.  COLLATED 
TO  58  DEVEL^OPMENTAL 
COMPETENCIES  FOR  PR^ISCHOOL 
CHILDREN  (AGES  3*5) 
Learning  activity  cards  to  guide  classroom 
activity  selections  for  classroom  teachers  of 
children  from  ages  3  to  S 

LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  USE  BY 
HOME     VISITORS     AND  PARENTS. 
COLLATED  TO  58  COMPETENCIES  FOR 
PRESCHOOL    CHILDREN  (AGES 
YEARS) 

Learning  activity  cards  tb  guide  home 
visitors  and  parents  of  3-  to  5*y ear-olds  in 
learning  activities  iti  the  home 

THE  SELF-SCHEDULE  SYSTEM 

An  instructional  learning- mnagement 
system  to  allow  children  to  work  on  both 
structured  and  unstructured  leanting 
activities  in  one  classroom  setting 

INFANT  RATING  .sbALES  FOR  USE  BY 
CAR^GIV|RS  |)SI  DAYCARE  -CENTERS 

Eight  nu merit  scaling  instruments  measuring 
the  psychological  characteristics  and 
competencies  of  infants  from  3  to  IS 
months 


REFLECTION* 
SCALE     F  O  R^ 


KRISP- KANSAS 
I  MPULSIVITY 
PRESCHOOLERS 

A  test  Hnstrtiment  which  identifies  those 
learning  stylhs  of  childrejf  from  ageS  3  to 
5-1/2  that  may  handicap  later  educational 
development 

^TEST  FOR  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  BASIC 
SKILLS  (TABS)  FORM  A,  FORM  B 

Aji      individually  administered, 
mmain-refercnced  test  to  measure  cognitive 
^  skills  in  children  ages  4  and  5 

A  COMPETENCY  BASE  FOR 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

A  four*volume  report  defining  child 
competencies  and  behavioral  objectives  for 
tarly  childhood  curriculum  developers 
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A  GOOD  BEGINNING  FOR  BABIES: 
GUIDELINES  FOR  GROUP  CARE 

(iUideliries  for  tm'intaining  quality  group 
.  care  for  mfgn/s  during  the  1st  year  of  life 

INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (PART  OF 
THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

.-1  teaching  nwnuai  that  explains  respofisive 
education  to  teachers 

UNDERSTANDING  AND  ASSESSING 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (PART  OF  THE 
FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

Handbooks  and  Mideo  tapes  to  acquaint 
teachers  of  children  from  ag^s  4  to  8  with 
Fiaget's  theory  of  mental  development 


•3 


DEVELOPING  CHILDRE  H'S 
CLASSIFICATION  SKILLS  (PART  O^ 
THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

.-1  guide  for  teaching  those  working  with 
preschool  children  about  concept  formation 

ENRICHING  LITERATURE 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
(PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEArKiING 
SYSTEM) 

y\  "^twO'Volume  unit  to  guide  teachers  in 
.  teach mg  literature  creatively  to  children 
from  ages  4  to  S 

DEVELOPING  *  CHILDREN'S  SENSt 
PERCEPTION  (PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
LEARNlNCi  SYSTEM) 

A  two-volume  unit  for  teachers  of  children 
from  grades  pre  K  to  3  to  increase  teachers" 
understanding  of  sense  perception 

HELPING  CHILDREN  .  DEVELOP 
HEALTHY  SELF-CONCEPTS  (PART  OF 
THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM)  ^ 

A  learner*s  guidet  for  teachers  of  children 
from  grades  pre^K  to  3,  discussing  methods 
that  can  be  used  by  a  teacher  to  help 
promote  healthy  self  concepts  in  children 

OBSERVING  AND^  EXTENDING^ 
CHILDREN'S  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  (PART 
OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

A  learner's  g{iide  for  teachers  of  children 
from  ages  4,  to  8  focusing  on  the  importance, 
of  play  to  a  child's  growth  and  development 

PROBL^-^LVING  '  WITH  ^YOUNG 
CHILDREN  (PART  OF  THE^FtEXIBLE 
LEARNING  SYSTEM)  * 

A  two-volume  unit  to'help  adults  working 

with  children  from  ages  4  to  8  set  up  a 

problem^solving  classroom  setting 
#■* 

TEACHING,, CHaJJBieN  TO  INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE   EXPERIENCE   (PART  OF< 
THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

A  unit  for  teachers  of  grades  pre'K  tO  3  to 
create  a  responsive  language  program  for 
and  \inth  the  children 

USING  TOYS  AND  GAMES  WITH 
CHILDREN  (PART  OF'  THE  FLEXIBLE 
LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

A  two-volume  unit  teach  adults  working 
with  children  from  grades  pre- K' to  3  how  to 
use  toys  and  games  to  help  children  acquire 
cognitive  skills  and  develop  a  healthy 
self-concept 
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478  ARRANGING  THE  CLASSROOM  FOR 
CHILDREN  (PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE. 
LEARNING  SYSTEM)         ^  , 

A  teach er*s  guide  which  focuses  on  physical 
aspects  of  a  learning  environment  for 
  children  from  ages  3  to  8 

480  MANAGING  THE  PRESCHOOL 
CLASSROOM  (PART  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE 
LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

A  learner's  and  instrjic tor's  guide  to  teach 
teachers  of  preschool  children  how  to^better 
•      manage  and  organize  the  classroom 

482p     COMMUNICATING     WITH  PARENTS* 
*   d'ABJ  OF  THE  FLEXIBLE  LEARNING 
SYSTE^)  , 

A    learner's    guiHe    to    help/  improve 
.  Communications    between,,  parents  and 
teach  ing  staff  at  all  grade  level^ '  \ 

484  MANUAL  FOR  OPERATING  AN^NFANT 
CARE  CENTER 

Six  guides  for  the  operation  of  day  care 
centers  for  infants  from  3  weeks  to.  14 
"       months  '  .  . 

4«6  MULTIMEDIA  TRAINING  PACKAGE 
fOH  PARAPROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS 
"SETTING  THE  SCENE  FOR  GOOD 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR" 

Multimedia  training  package  for  helping 
para  professionals  who  work  with  preschool 
children  learn  basic  principles  of  classroom  ' 
.  arrangement  and  maintenance 

489  '  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  DAILY 
OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  A  DAY 
CARE  CENTER 

A  checklist  for  monitoring  the  daily  opening 
and  closing  routines  of  day  care  centers 

491  '  SCHOOL  BEFORE  SIX:  A  DIAGNOSTIC 
APPROACH 

A  comprehensive  manual  of  diagnostic 
procedures  and  activities  for  preschool 
children 

493  TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS  EARLY 
ELEMENTARY  PROG()AM 

A  three<hapter  training  package  to  help 
^kindergarten  teachers  with  *  clas^oom 
management  problems  that  might  be  caused 
by  teaching  behavior 

496  HOME-ORIENTED  ^  PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION  (HOPE) 

A  syftem  for  delivering  comprehensive 
home-Qriented  preschool  education  for  3*  to 
*  5-y  earmolds  in  rural  A  ppalathia 

498  .HOME  VISITOR  TRAINING  PACKAGE 
(HVTP) 

Materials  for  2-week  training  sessions  for 
beginning  home  visitors  who  will  work  with 
parents  to  help  increase  the  development  of 
•         their  children. 

501 '  HOME  VISITING  WITH  MOTHERS  AND 
INFANTS 

A  home-visiting  approach  to  increase  infant 
educabilitv  ♦ 

503  MATERIALS  FOR  INFANT 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  description  of  4ff  toys  and  (Mfer  objects 
that   can  be  used  to  promote  infant 
,      development  in  the  home 
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MULTIMEOIA     TRAINING  PACKAGE 
<&R       PARENTS      "LIVING      ANO  / 
LEARNING  IN  THE  HOME"  N 

\    muUimedia    trainm^    package    for  * 
loY^'-mcome.  parents  oj  presc/ux>l  children 
for  teaehhli^  their  children  at  home 

PARENT/CHILD  TOY^LENOING 
LIBRARY 

,1  tav  library  that  helps  parents  learn  how 
to  teaeh  problem  solvmg  skills  to  S-  and  ^ 
ear  old  children 

TEACHING  YOUR  CHILO.  A  TELEVISEO 
PARENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

A  ^mleb6ok  and  a  telei'ision  program  to 
provide  basic  concepts  in  child  rearing  to 
the  parents  of  economically  disadvantaged 
preschool  children.    ^  ' 

TV  SPOT  ON  READING  TO  YOUR  CHILo' 

•I  televisioti  spot  announcement  and 
booklet  to  convey  basic  ehild'rearing  skills 
to  low'income  parents  of  preschool  children 

'  CHILDREN'S  FRIENDSHIPS  IN  SCHOOL 
SETTING^ 

Existing  research  on  children*s  friendships  in 
nurserV  and  elemcntdry  school  settings 

COGNITIVE  OEVELOPMfeNT  IN  YOUNG 
CHILDREN:  A  REPORT  TO  TEACHERS 

.-I  review  of  psychological  research  on 
cognitive  development  in  children  from  ages 
J  to  S  with  suggestions  to  teachers  on  how 
to  apply  the  research  findings 

A  collection'  of  papers  for 

TEACHERS 

Four  papers  on  selected  issues  in  early 
childhood  education 

A  COMPARISQN   OF   PROVISIONS  IN 
STATE   ANO    FEDERAL   STANDARDS  • 
FDR  INSTITUTIONAL  DAY  CARE 

t    comparison  of  State  provisions  for 
insthutional  day  care 

ACROSSCULTURAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
CHILD  CARE  SYSTEM 

An  overview  of  child  care  systems  in  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  Israel,  and  China 

DAY  CARE:  AN  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  (SUPPLEMENT  NO.  1) 

•I  bibliography  of^  documented  abstracts  of 
materials  m  the  ERIC  system  that  relate  to 
day  care  programs 

DISCIPLINE     ANO     BEHAVIOR:  AN 
ABSTRACT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A  'bibliography  of^  ERIC  documents  on 
Une  and  behavior  modification  * 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  AND  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
LITERATURE:  A  STATE  OF  THE  ART 
REVIEW 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  19  early 
childhood  programs  of  the  1 960's  * 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  INFORMATION 
UNIT 

^1  multiinedia  information  unit  that  informs 
decisionmakers  of  alternative  early 
childhood  educational  models  for  grades 
f)re'K  to  J 
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EARLY  pHILDHOOD  NEWSLETTERS:  A 
SELECTED  GUIDE 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  early  childhood 
nexs^letters,  jounials,  and  magazines 

EARLY  CHILOHOOp  RESEARCH: 
SECOND  THOUGHTS  AND  NEXT  STEPS 

An  overview  of  early  childhood  research  for 
those  concerned  with  future  planning 


PABENTS  OF 
AN  'ABSTRACT 


EDUCATION  FOR 
PRESCHOOLERS: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bibliography  of  lOS  ERIC  documents  on 
parent  education  and  involvement  during 
children  *j  preschool  years 

ISSUES  AND  PROCEDURES  (N  TESTING 
YOUNG  CHILDREN:  ERIC/TM  REPORT 
37  • 

A  report  discussing  characteristics  of 
children  and  the  limitations  of  testing  when 
snutll  children  are  examined  f 

DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  PARENT 
GROUPS  BASED  ON  58  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENTAL  COMPETENCIES 
FOR  USE  WITH  HOME  ORIENTED 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
Two  resource  documents,  a  parent  guide 
and  apparent  coordinator  guide,  to  increase 
parent  effectiveness  in  fostering  learning  and 
diivelopment  in  their  preschool  children 

HEAD  START  AND  FOLLOW  THROUGH, 
1972-1974:  AN  ERIC  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

A  bibliogratffiy  djf  123  ERIC  documents  drt 
the  'Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 
programs  / 

INFANT  EDUCATION  AND 
STIMULATION  (BIRTH  TO  3  YEARS):  A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A  hibliograpfiy  of  research  reports  on  infant 
education  and  stimulation 

CURRENT  RESEARCH  AND 
PERSPECTIVES  IN  OPEN  EDUCATION 

A  publication  of  selected  presentations  of  a 
National  Conference  on  Open  Education  / 

MOVEMENT  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  (NATIONAL 
PROGRAM  ON  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION) 

An  illustrated  discussion  of  physical  exercise 
nee dsof  preschool  children 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  EARLY  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS:  SOME 
FINDINGS  FROM  RESEARCH 

An  overview  of  preschool,  studies  and 
programs  of  the  1 960*s 

NINE  MODEL  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG 
CHILDREN  ' 

A  two'volume  survey  of  nine  model 
preschool  {irograms-  , 


THE  DISTINCTION 
EDUCATION  AND 


NOTES  ON 
BETWEEN 
EXCITEMENT     *  ^ 

U  comparison  of  the  educational  outcomes 
of  alternative  teaching  methods 
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ERIC 


PARENTING  MATERIALS 
INFORMATION  CENTER  (PMIC) 

.1    mwm    for  collection  and 

Jtssettunatton  of/Kreniing  imtcrials  tn  basic 
child  care  practices 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  PERSPECTlt^ES  AND'' 
EARLY*    CHILDHOOD  'EDUCATION: 
SOME  RELATIONS}  BETWEEN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE 

^Tlirea    'Hpiyroachcs     to  psychological 
proi^ming  in  early  childhood  education  ^ 

RESPONSIVE  ^CARE  CLASSROOM: 
SOURCE  BOOKS  ^ND  A  HANDBOOK 
POR  ADMINISTRATORS 

An  administrator's  handb(X)k  anj  three 
sourcebooks  for'  mnniug  a  preschool  for 
children  frontages  J  to  6 

REVIEW  AND  INDEX  TO  TESTS  AND 
MEASUREMENTS  FOR  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

.♦1/1  index  and  reference  of  800  ea^y 
childhood-assessment  tests  for  children  from 
birth  to  H  years 

SELF-CONCEPT:      AN  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY        '  .  > 

An  annotated  bihliopaphy  of  HRIC 
documents  dealing  with  development  of 
self'concept  in  young  children 

WORKING  WITH  PARENTS  IN  TH&«  - 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  ERIC 
documents  on  parent  participation  at  the 
primary  school  level 


OVERVIEW 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

Products  to  allow  an  administrator  to 
examine  career  education  Mud  its 
implications  for  an  educational  program 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

A  program  to  foster  .  more  Javorablc 
parttctgant  attitudes  toward  career 
education 

GENERAL  ORIENTATION  TO  CAREER 
EDUCATION-AN  INDIVIDUAL 
APPROACH 

An  individualized  apprjxich  to  familiarize 
administrators  with  career  education 

THt  .COMMUNITY  AND  SCHOOL  BASED 
CAREER  EDUCATION 

A  planning  guide  for  school  i)ira1:titioners 
wiio  are  resp<jnsible  for"  urvolving  the 
iommunitv  in  cafeer  education ' 

DEVELOPING  *  LOCa/  CARECR 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  MIDDLE 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A  handbook  for  developers  planning  to 
miplement  a  career  information  system 
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580 
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*  AN      ORIENTAtIOI^      TO  CAREER 
EDUCATION^QROUP  APPROACH  > 

ProductSrio  prondir general  careerlcducation 
orientation  to  )edc)iers  and  administraion 

STAFF  MVARENESS;  RACIAL. 
SOCIOECONOMIC,  SEX  STEREOTYPES. 
LIMITED  CAREER  POTENTIAL  ,.  Vj 

Product^  to  help  teaCHm  increase  their 
expectations  of  career  ;p<itentials  of  all 
students         "      .  "  .. 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CAREER 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  '  ELEMENTARY 
^SCHOOL  .  '  . 
Materials  .to.  provide'  general  career 
orientation  Jo  all  teachers,  wifh  special 
emphasis  on  elementary  teachers 

I5TAFF  DEVELOPMENT  GUIDELINES 
FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Ouides  for  school  personnel  on  the  role  of 
the  inservice  coordinator  within  career 
education  programs 

STAFF  DEVELOPMEfiT  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATION  '  . 

Products^  for  local  school  district  persc^nel 
wlio  will  Conduct*  teacher  training  programs 
in  career  educa  tion 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  F^R 
PROMOTING  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
COMMUNITY. RESOURCES  IN  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

ut^MCs  for  school  staff  members  to  help 
generate  extensive  use  of  community 
resources  in  career  education 


A    TRAININCJ   PROGRAM    FOR  THI 
IN-SERVICE       COORDINATOR  IN 
CAREER  EDUCATION 

draining  products  to  familiqnYe  school 
personnel  with  functions  of  the  inservice 
coordinator  in  career  education  programs  • 
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TEACH€R  AIDES 
EDUCATION 

Guides  to  create  awcreness  of  potential 
contribution  of  community  helpers  to 
career"4du cation  programs 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM^ 
FOR       VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(MISVE)    '  «  / 

A  system  for  'managers  to  increase 
accountability  through  the  improved 
utilization  of  information 

MODULE  DEVELOPMENT  HANDBOOK 
lA  PRODUCT  OF'  THE 
PERFORMANCE-BASED  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  CURRICULA  PROGRAM)  - 

A,  handbook  to  assist  teacher  educators  and 
administrators  in  the  development  of 
performaiicc'b/jsed  instructional  modules 

ORIENTATION  TQ  MODULARIZED 
INSTRUCTION  BOOKLET  (A  PRODOCT 
OF  THE  PERFORMANCE^BASED 
PROFESSIONAL  *  EDUCATION 
CURRICULA  PROGRAM)  ^  ^ 

A  booklet  to  assist  teacher  education 
faculties  develop  necessarp  concepts 
regarding  performartce-based  instnicVipn 
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PROFESSIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER^EOUCATION  MOOULES  (118) 
(PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
*PERFORMANCE.BASEO  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  CURRICULA  PROGRAM) 
Vocauonal  teacher  vurricJar.matmah  for 
vocanonal  educatton  traininfi 
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IN 


THE 


CAREER  \  EOUCAJION 
ELEMENTAa>^SYsfEM 

I  iratnutK  courl^  in  career  edncauon  in 
clcnientijrv  schools  conustinK  oj  video 
taped  instructional  units 

CURRICULUM  CONTENT  DERIVATION 
SYSTEM:    A    USER'S    MANUAL  OF 
^PROCEDURES  AND  GUIDELINES 

A  system  offerint^  curriculum  developers  a 
data^based  approach  to  derivinf^  program 
content  oi' occupational  preparation  , 

AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  o 

\  bibUograi^iiy  of  documents  relating  to  15 
Olfice  of  Education  occupational  clusters 

CAREER  EDUCATtON-A  HUMANISTIC 
VIEW     (fART     3     OF     THE  ERIC 
CLEARINGHOUSE      ON  TEACHER' 
EDUCATION    PROJECT    ON  CAREER 
EDUCATION) 

,«l    monograph    examining    the  career 
education  concept 

•/ 

CAREER       EDUCATION  PRODUCT 
INSTALLATION  HANDBOOK 

»    A  resource  book  to  increai^*  one*s  ability  to 
formutate     career    education  product^ 
utilization  stratei(ies 

CAREER       INITIATION  *WHEN 
\  "  ALIENATION      FROM  SECONDARY 
\   SCHOOL  OCCURS:  A  REVIEW' OF  THE 
\  LITERATURE 

\  {  synthesis  of  h'RIC  and  other  literature  on 
career  education  prp^rann  for  secondary 
ichool  dropouts 

THECONTlNJJiNG  EDUCATION  UNIT 

•I  b'ook  to  lUiistratc  forms  and  procedures 
needed  to  implement  a  continuing 
education  unit  ^ 

DIRECTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

,1  directory  of  primary*  vocational 
information  resources  hi  each  State 
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EDUCATION  S*E*T* 
AND  EVALUATION 


EPIE  CAREER 
(SELECTION 
TOOLS) 

I  t\\>v-volume  guide  for  the  selection  and 
exaluatum  of  careen  education  instructional 
nuitenah 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLUSTER  CONCEPTS 

\  narratiVi  pertaining  to  the  organizing  and 
s^ntlieuzmg  of  literature  on  occupational 
clusters 
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THE  ROLES  Of^jM  TEACHER.  THE 
COUNSELOR,/fHE.  COMMUNITY.  AND 
MEDIA  IN  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND' 
CAREER  EDUCATION:  A  CONCEPTUAL 
MODEL 

A.d^ociinient  synthesizing  HRIC  and  other 
literature  on  roles  of  deacher,  counselor, 
conimunitw  and  media  in  career^edueation 
prognims 

STRENGTHENING  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  EDUCATION  AND  WORK 

.  1  synthesis  of  ERIC  and  other  literature  on 
education  and  wvrk 


CAREERS' IN  TECHNOLOGY  ^ 

A  guide  to  acquaint  studenti  in  grades  24 
with  nmiiines  and  the  concept  of 
technology 

EXPLORING  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

A  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  2aiui 
with  iKCUpatioiuil  areas 

CAREER  EOUCATlbN  CONCEfT 
LESSON  CARDS  \ 

A  program  to  provide  career  aw:rcnesst  to 
students  in-grddes  K-6 

BASIC  MEASUREMENT  AND  RELATED 
CAREERS:  A 

Material  fof  kindergarten  children  ofi  topics 
of  time,  \eeight,  money,  and  length 

BASIC  MEASUREMENT  AND  RELATED 
CAREERS:  B     '  v 

Topics  for.  1st  graders  including  measuring, 
time,  weight,  money,  length,  and  votumt 

BASIC  MEASUREMENT  AND  RELATED 
CAREERS:  C 

A  teacher's  guide. for  teaching  Sd-  and 
4th*graders  to  relate  measurement  skills  to 
wvrk  experiences 

BASIC  MEASUREMENT  AND  RELATED 
CAREERS:  D 

A  teaX'her's  guide  for  teaching  3d-  and 
4th  graders  to  measure  solid  and  liquid 
volume 

CAREERS  IN  VISUAL  ART  ^ 

'  A*  ^lide  to  acquaint  stji dents  in  grades  4^6 
with  sohie  great  achievements  in  fine  art 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  IN  EARTH 
SCIENCES 

A  guide  to  introduce  students  {grade  8)  to 
the  eartli  sciences 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  LIFE 
SCIENCES^ 

A  guide  to -acquaint  students  in  grades  7-9 
ivfV/i  ecology,  zoology,  and  medicine 
CAREER      EXPLORATION     IN  THE 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

A  guide  to  acquaint  9th'graders^  with 
chemistry,  pfTVSics,  geology*,  metallurgy,  and 
general  science 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPUTER  CAREERS. 

A  course  teaching  high  school  students  how 
th'ople  oi)erate  and  use  computers 

ECONOMIC  ANp  CAREER  AWARENESS: 

A  guide  to  provide  students  in  grades  1-4 
*w'ith  an  awareness  of  the  family  as  an 
economic  unit 
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640       ECONOMIC  AND  CAREER  AWARENESS: 

I  m^U   with  (ju  emplmts  on  consumer 

642       ECONOMIC  AND  CAREER  AWARENESS: 
C  » 

I  txadc  to  familiarize uuJtnts  m  grades  1-4 
With  basic  economic  terms  and  concepts 

644       COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WORKERS 

Materials  to  acquaint  primary  tirade  students 
with  services  performed  by  various  workers 
m  the  community  > 

646        CAREER     EXPLORATION  THROUGH 
MATHEMATICS.  - 

A  gidUe  for  ciir^er  education  teachers 
helping  students  inj^des  S^IO  to  develop 
and  reinforce  litthemati^al  skills 

64t       MATHEMATICS      AND  •  RELAtED 
CAREERS:  B 

A  guide  to  helf}  students  in  grades  0  and  10 
to  develop  and  reinforce  mathematical  skills 

650       CREATING    GREETING     CARDS:  A 
BUSINESS  BRINGS  PLEASURE 

't  ginde  which  allows  students  (grades  2-4) 
to  participate  in  the  creation  and 
production  of  greeting  cards 

LEARNING  ABOUT  BUSINESS 

A  giade  so  help  prhtliry  grade  students 
understand  interrelationships  among 
busutesSes,  workers,  and  families 

MAKING  TOYS  THROUGH'TEAMWORK 

,1  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  gn:des  4  6 
Mth  \KVCHf  construction  and  mass 
production 

.      it  * 

'THESUP'iRMA'aKET 

A  ginde  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  2-4 
Mth  the  food  miJitstry 

THE  SERVICE  STATION 

'I  guide  to  acquaint  2d'graders  with  the 
sen-tee  Stat ioti  as  part  of  the  community 

PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  WITH  ArilMALS 

I  ginde  to  provide  primary  grade  students 
Mth  awareness  of  careers  available  for 
people  w^io  work  with  animals 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Materials  for  preschool  and  primdrv  grade 
St uden ts  •  to  realize  self^wareness  by 
performing  fktsic  motor  skills 

664       WORKING  WITH  TREES 

{  guide  to  acquaint  students  in  grades  Sand 
4  with  the  products  and  services  trees 
provide 

666  INDIVIDUALIZED  APPROACH  TO 
I NST  R  UCTION  IN  FOUNDATION 
EDUCATION 

Foundation  education  for  students  entering 
iHcupational  training 
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•69  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  SERIES 
(PRODUCT^  OF  THE  HOME/COM* 
^lUNITYBASED  CAREER  dbUCATION 
MODEL  III)  ^ 

Information  and  practical  suggestiotfs  on 
several  ma/or  art*as  of  career  development 

671  DEVELOPING  CAREE  RRELATED 
MATERIALS  FOR  USE  WITH  AND  BY 
ADULTS  (PRODUCT  OF  THE 
HOME/COMMUNITYBASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MODEL  Ml) 
.i  discussion  of  ways  to  gather'  organize, 
and  present  data  on  occupational^ 
profcctions 

673  ATTRACTING  CLIENTS  TO 
SERVICEORIENTED  PROGRAMS 
(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMUNI- 
TY*BASED  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  III) 

A  product  which  diKusses  the  principles 
and  issues  involved  in  advertising  ami 
promoting  in  service  oriented 
com  rn  u  n  i  ty-based  career  education 
programs 

•75  DESIGNING  AND  OPERATING  A 
CAREER  COUNSELING  SERVICE  FOR 
ADULTS  (PRODUCT  OF  THE 
HOME/CQMMUNITYBASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MODEL  III) 
A  manual  to  show  how  to  plan,  estatiish, 
and  operate  a  comprehensive  counseling 
servicv 

677  ESTABLISHING  AND  OPERATING  A 
CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER.  FOR 
ADULTS  (PRODUCT  OF  THE 
HOME/COMMUNITY-BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MODEL  III) 
Specific  guidelines  for  establishing  a 
resource  cer:er  of  careerrelated  materials 
for  adults  ^  ^ 

679  EXTERNAL  DEGREE  STUDY:  A  NEW 
ROUTE  TO  CAREERS  (PRODUCT  OF 
THE  HOME/COMMUNITY*BASED 
CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  Ml) 

An   alternative  form  of  postsecCndary 
education  c 

681  FROM  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
TO  CAREERS:  A  GUIDE  (PRODUCT  OF 
THE  HOME/COMMUNITY-BASED 
CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  III) 

A  booklet  to  help  students  to  identify  and 
develop  professional  competencies  resulting  , 
from  liberal  arts  studies  and  experiences 

683  INTEGRATING  RESEARCH  AND 
EVALUATION  INTO  THE  OPERATION  * 
OF  SERVICEORIENTED  PROGRAMS 
(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMU* 
NITYBASED  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  Ml) 

A  tnanual,  to  help  plan,  establish,  and 
operate  a  comprehensive  counseling  service 

685  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  OF 
CAREER-RELATED  MATERIALS 
(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMU- 
NITY>BASED  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  Ml)  y  .  . 

A  shelf  colj/ction  list  and  a  series  of 
annotated  bibliographies  of,  career-related 
materials  ^ 
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REPORT  ON  FIFTY  SELECTED 
CENTERS  OFFERING  CAREER 
COUNSELING  SERVICES  FOR  WOMEN 
(PRObUCT  OF  THE  HOME/ 
COM  M  UNITY. BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MODEL  m)^ 
A  telephone  study  of  selected  counseling 
centers  'to  collect  data^'for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
unproving  a  research^  and  development 
model 

CHRIS  BEGINS  AGAIN 

A    film    produced    to    illustrate  the 
.  career-related  needs  of  adults 
fALKING  WITH  CLORAE  AND  ALBIE/ 
(WORKING  TITLE)/(PRODUCT  OF  THE  ^ 
HOME/COMMUNITY'BASEO .  CAREER. 
EDUCATION  MODEL  III) 
A  fihi  to  make  young  people  a  ware  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  solutions  encountered 
in  the  search  for  career  training 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  UNITS 

A  program  to  help  students  gain  greater 
understanding  of  themselves  by  facilitating 
de  velopment  of  exploratory  and 
decisionmaking  skills 

CAREER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (Cl^) 

A  system  designed  to  serve  as  the  career 
information  Component  of  career  education 
programs 

OPERATION  GUIDANCE  (AN  ELEMENT 
.OF  CPSS,  THE  CAREER  PLANNING 
SUPPORT  SYSTEM) 

A  self  help  program  aimed  at  providing  high 
*  schools  ^  with  the.  capability  to  improve 
career  guidance  programs^    *  ^ 

COMMUNICATION  AND  YOU  '  ? 

A   teacher  guide  to  allow  intermediateX 
students  to*^ discover  the  complexities  of  \ 
'  communication  »  ' 

JUST  ME 

A  teacher  guide  for  helping  ist-grade 
students  realize  that  individuals  are  unique 
JnSTRUCTIONAL  HANDBOOK:  COPING 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK:  PRACTICE 
IN  PROBLEM  SOLVING  (CPSS)  JA 
PRODUCT  OF  THE  CAREER  PLANNING 
SUPPORT  SYSTEM  (CPSS)) 
An  instructional  unit  designed  to  ease  the 
transition  of  lltfi*  and  I2th^grade  sUf^ents 
from  school  to  work 

MYSELF  AND  OTHERS  AT  HOME  AND 
SCHOOL 

A  teacher  guid^  to  encourage  "students  in 
grades  1-3  to  dcal^with  an  expanded  idea  of 

^^'/  /  , 

SELF-APPRAISAL  FOR  DECISION 
MAKING  AND  CAREER  PLANNING 

A  teacher  guide  intended  to  lead  the 
secondary^evel  student  to  self-awareness 

UNDERSTANDING  SELF 

A  teacher  guide  to  learning  experiences  for 
students  in  grades  8-10  to  increase  self* 
perception  and  career  a  Wareriess  ^ 
715  ^  YOUR  PERSONALITY^ YOUR  HEALTH, 
YOUR  JOB  ^ 
A  teacher  guide  to  learning  experiences  for 
students  (grades  8*11}  that  focus  on  various 
elemen  ts  of  career  educa  tion 
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SELF-DIRECTED    CAREER  PROGRAM 

(SDC) 

A  vocational  guidance  system  designed  to 
provide  effective,  theoretically  based 
guidance  at  low  cost 

CAREER  COUNSELING  IN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES  ^.  « 

A  product  that  allows  counselors  to  train 
themselves  to  reuse '  effective  career 
counseling  techniques  , 
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GUIDANCE 


RESOURCE 


CAREER 
CENTER 

A  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  implement 
the  research  center  except  in  career 
education 

THE  COMPUTER  AND  GUIDANCE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES:  PAST,  PRESENT, 

*  AND  A  POSSIBLE  FUTURE 

Five  available  computer  guidance  systems 

LIFE  CAREER  PLANS:  REVIEWING  AND 
RENEWING 

A  plan  for  helping  adults  review  and  perhaps 
change  career  plans 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Actual  programs  and  practices  in  'career 
guidance  that  clarify  goals  and  objectives 

AGE  INCOME  GRAPHS  BY  SEX  FOR  336 
PCCUPATIONS 

A  set  of  graphs  whiHl^orces  ^udents  to 
consider  income  over  the  lifespan  rather 
.  than  just  the  entering  salary 

THE  CAREErt  DATA  BOOK  (INCLUDING 

•  "STUDENT'S  BOOKLET*) 

A  respurce  book  which  provides  detailed 
information  about  career  plans  of  persons  5 
'  years  out  of  high  school 

USING    THE    TALENT   PROFILES  IN 
COUNSELING:    A    SUPPLEMENT    Tp  • 
PROJECT    TALENTS   CAREER  DATA 
.BOOK 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  TALENT profiies 
in  counseling 

SOURCES  OF  INfLUENC&ON  CAREER 
DECISION  MAKING  AND  THEIR  IMPACT 
ON  K  CAREER  *  ATTAINMENT:  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  COUNSELORS  AND 
EDUCATORS  (A  PRODUCT  OF  CPSS, 
THE  CAREER  PLANNING  SUPPORT 
.  SYSTEM) 
A  stateofthe-art  (career  decisionmaking) 
review 

EXPERI  ENCE  oitsED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (EBCE) 

An  inschool  and' out-of  school  secondary 
school  program*  focused  on  career 
development  and  guidance         '  ^ 

EXPERI  ENCE-BAS^D  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (EBCE) 

^An  alternative  education  program  that 
provides  comprehensive  learning 
opportunities  in  the  community  for  16-  to 
IS'year-olds 
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EXPERIENCE-BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION  (EBCE  AEL  VERSION) 

t  ^'omprchenuii*  alieniaiivc  to  traditional 
Wiondan     sdiod    programs  allowing 
^''denti  to  cam'crcdits  through  community 
enenccs 

AR  WEST  LABOffATORY 
EXPERIENCE-BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

An  cxpcricncc-based  aliernative  to 
traditioml  secondary  school  Jormats 

'    MANAGEMENT  INTERNSHIPS:  A  NEW 
MODEL  FOR  YOUTH  SOCIALIZATION 
-AND  LEARNING 

.1  report  on  increasing  on-the-job  training 
hv  means  of  mternships  in  general  work 
skills 

INDIVIDUALIZED      APPROACH  TO 
INSTRUCTION      AND  ANCILLARY 
MAlNTENANfcE  ACTIVITIES  IN  FAMILY 
'  COR.E  CURRICULUM 

I  eourse  speeifieally  designed^  as  a 
conifMJnion  to  vocational  training  oriented 
toward  providing  'life  skills" 

INDIVIDUALIZED      APPROACH      TO ' 
INSTRUCTION     IN     THE  BUILDING 
TRADES  AND  SERVICES 

A  eurriciiliini  designed  for  those  students 
planning  to  en'te'r  the  building  trades 

INDIVIDUALIZED  APPROACH  T0» 
INSTRUCTION  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  AND 
SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR 

•1  method  to  teach  concepts  and 
manipulative  tasks  related  to  the  rcfuiir  of 
automobiles  and  snmll  engines 

INDIVIDUALIZED      APPROACH      TO " 
INSTRUCTION    IN   MARKETING  AND 
TOURISM 

'1  set  of  courses  to  train  undents  to  enter 
the  Job  fmrket  in  marketing  and  tourism 

.    INDIVIDUALIZED      APPROACH  TO 
INSTRUCTION  IN  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

A  learning  system  emphasizing  training  for 
cntr\  occupations  in  office  education 

VOLUME  2 

OVERVIEW 

SWRL  SPEECH  ARTICULATION  KITS 

1  ktt  dcMgiicd  to  correct  four  common 
^speech  articulation  problems  found  among 
^childreh  in  the  primary  grades 

WEEKLY  MEAL  SEQUENCE  PRdGRAM 
(A  PROGRAM  TO  TEACH.  FOOD 
PREPARATION  SKILLS  TO  THE 
RETARDED) 

1  program  to  teach  food  preparatiof^shlls 
to  handuapiyed  children 

LIPPINCOTT'S  COMPREHENSION 
^    QUESTIONS  (SIX  BOOKS,  D  THROUGH  I) 

I  \t't  of  hiXiks  to  exaluatc  students'  hteral 
•and  m/trcntial  compri'hi  fision  shlli 

SPECIAL  EDITION  FOR  HEARING 
IMPAIRED  STUDENTS,  1973  STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

1  Lompletc ^  achievement  test  battery 
adopted  lor  use  \}ith  hearing-impaired 
Uudi  ///>• 
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773  LINGUISTICS  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
DEAF  CHILDREN  ^ 

A  text  introducing  transformational  sytitax 
to  teachers  of  deaf  children 

^774  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
PARENTS  AND  THERAPISTS  dF 
AUTISTIC  CHILDREN  (PART  OF  THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM) 

A  program  to  develop  instructional 
programs  to  remedy  the  behavioral  and 
learning  disorders  of  autistic  children 

776  CONFIGURATIONS  OF  CHANGE:  THE 
INTEGRATION  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  INTO  THE 
REGULAR  CLASSSROOM 

Validated  approaches  to  "mains treaming" 

^  ^ 

777  INTEGRATING  'HANDICAPPED 
CHILPREN  IN TO  REGULAR 
C  L  ASSROOMS  (WITH  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY) 

'  A  >  discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
integrating  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classrooms 

778  ^     PARENTS       AS       TEACHERS:  A 

RATIONALE  F  ^R  INVOLVING 
PARENTS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  ^OF 
YOUNG  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ' 

A  review  describing  a  set  of  adverse  factors 
that  may  hamper  the  development  of  the- 
handicapped  child 
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UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDREN: 
EMOTIONAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISABILITIES 

A  booklet  for  training  regular  preschool 
teachers  who  work  with  emotionally  arid 
behaviorally  handicapped  children 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDREN: 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LANGUAGE  DISABILITIES 

A  booklet  for  training  teachers  and  aides 
who  work  with  children  with  language 
disabilities  in  their  regidar  classrooms 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHiLDREN; 
.  LEARNING       DEVELOPMENT  -AND 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

A  booklet  for  (raining  teache/s  and  aides 
who  work  with  children  with  learning 
disabilities  in  their  regular  classrooms  to 
recognize  how  the  factors  of  heredity, 
maturation,  and  environment  determine  the 
degree  of  development  an  individual  will 
achieve  < 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDREN: 
INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  DISABILITIES  • 

A  booklet  for  training  regtdar  classroom 
teachers  and  aides  who  wvrk  with  children 
with  intellectual  disabilities 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDREN: 
THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  IN  THE 
NORMAL  PRESCHOOL  CLASS 

A  booklet  for  training  teachers  and  aides 
w^io  work  with  aurally,  visually,  and 
physically  handicapped  children 
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TEACHER  INSERVICE  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  (PART  OF  THE  ALASKA 
SATELLITE  O  E  M  O  N  ST  R  ATiON 
PROGRAM) 

A  scries  of  video  pro}tranis  xdncfi  proitdcs 
information  on  teaching  techniques  for 
/t'jc'/im  ///  rural  Alaska 

ALASKA  NATIVE  MAGAZINE 
PROGRAM  (PART  OF  THE  ALASKA 
SATELLITE  O  EMONSTR  ATION 
PROGRAM) 

A  S'.'nes  of  video  pro-ams,  each  designed 
around  a  specific  topic,  relevant  to  Alaska's 
adult  native  population 

health  eoucation  program  (part 
of  the  alaska  satellite 
oemonsi;ration  program) 

A  scries  of  video  programs,  modeled  after 
"Sesame  Street."  which  gives  attentiqn  to 
the  health  problems  of  6'-  to  lO-ycar-old 
Alaskan  children 

BASIC  ORAL  LANGUAGE 
OEVELOPMENT  PF^OGRAM  (BOLO) 
(PART  OF  THE  ALASKA  SATELLITE 
OEMONSTR ATION  PROGRAM) 

A  scries  of  video  programs  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  language  arts  needs 
of  3'  to  7'ycar-old  native  Alaskan  children 

ALASKAM  REAOERS  (ALASKAN 
REAOING       ANO  LANGUAGE 

developmeni,pr6gram) 

..|  comprehensive  program foriise  with  rural 
Alaskan  children,  grades  l-J,  who  speak 
t:nglish  as  a  second  language 

COMMUNICATIOIvr  ARTS  PROGRAM  I 
ICAPI) 

An  educational  system  to  advance  the 
communication  arts  of  to  9'y car-old 
children  \ from  minority  backgrounds 

'  SWRL  I  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ANO 
CONCEPTS  PROGRAM  FOR 
•SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILOREN  (LCS) 

,  A  pi>rformancC' based  program  which 
tcaehfs  Spanish-speaking  children,  grades 
K't  to "  communicate  effectively  in  the 
tMglish  language 

BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILOHOOO 
PROGRAM.  LEVEL  I 

A  comprehensive  learning  system  for 
S^y car-old  Spanish^spcaking  children,  their 
teachers,  and  parents 

bilingual  early  chilohood 
program;  level  i  -  three  year 
olds.  instructiofyjal  materials 

'I  developmcntally  oriented  program  which 
emphasize^  mastery  of  skills  and  concepts  in 
S-yvar-old  Spatiish-speaking  children 

812  BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILOHOOO 
PROGRAM.  LEVEL  I,  STAFF. 
OEVELOPMENT 

^1  comprehensive  model  for  teacher 
preservice  and  mscrvice  training 
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BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILOHOOD 
PROGRAM.  LEVEL  I,  PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT- 

A  progrdtn  dcsigfied  to  be  used  by  parents  at  / 
home  to  reinforce  the  materials  used  b^ 
children  in  school 

BILINGUAL      EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM  (BECP).  LEVEL  II 

A  comprehensive  learning  system  far 
4\V€lir-old  Spanish-speaking  children,  their 
teachers,  and^parents 

BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM,  LEVEL.II,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

A  y  developmcntally    vriented  program 
concerned   with   mastery  of  skills  and  * 
.  concents  among  4*ycanold  Spanish*speaking 
childrlfl^ 

BILINGUAL      EARLY  CHILOHOOD 
PRQGRAM.       LEVEL      II,      STAFF  > 
OEVELOPMENT 

A  comprehensive  model  for  teacher  training, 
both  preservice  and  inservice  • 


CHILDHOOD 
11/  PARENT 


BILINGUAL  EARLY 
r  PROGRAM,  LEVEL 
IN>^OLVEM^NT 

A  set  of  parent  activities  designed  for  use  at 
home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  have 
learned  in  school  -  ^ 

BILINGUAL    EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM.  LEVEL  III 

A  comprehensive  learning  system  for 
5-ycar-old  Spanish-speaking  children,  their 
tea  chers,  a  nd  paren  ts 

f  BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILOHOOD 
PROGRAM  .  iBECP),  ^  LEVEL  III, 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  '  *  , 
A  developmcntally  oriented  program  for 
5'yt*arold  Spanish-speaking  children,, 
concerned   with    mastery  -of  skills  and 

.  Concepts  in  eight  major  areas 

BILINGUAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM  (BECP).  LBVEL  III  STAFF 
.  DEVELOPMENT 

cdmprehensive  model  for  teacher  training, 
both  preservice  and  inservice 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  III 

A  system  of  parent  activities  to  be  used  at  , 
home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  learn  in 
^school 

PASO  A  PASO  CON  LOS  NINOS  IPART  . 
OF       THE     'EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM) 

A  collection  of  songs  and  danc^  which  can 
supplement  any  preschool  program 

BILINGUAL  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM 

A  comprehensive  multimedia  program*  to 
make  Spanish-speaking  preschool  children 
functionally  bilingual  ^ 
BILINGUAL  ^  kTnOERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
A     multimedia    curriculum    to  teach 
S-yi^ar-old  Spanish'speaking  children  English 
while      strengthening    ^  their  present 
Spanishlanguagc  skills 
BILINGUAL  KINPERGARTEN  PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT 

A  program  to  aid  parents  in  complementing 
the  school  experience  , 
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BILINGUAL  KINDERGARTEN  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT  ^ 

An  cxtenmc  tmdtimedia  product  designed 
for  pracmce  and  insemce  training 

VIVIENDO  Y  APRENDIENbO  EN  EL 
HOGAR 

'A  imltimedia  training  package  for 
Spanish-speakingi  low-incotne  parents  of 
preschool  children 

BILINGUAL  DRAL  LArlGUAGE  AND 
READIN<r(BDLAR),  GRADE  1 

A  cdmprehensive  program  including  English 
and  Spanish  components 

BILINGUAL  DRAL  LANGUAGE  AND 
READING  (BDLARh,  ENGLISH  ORAL 
LANGUAGE,  GRADE  1 

A  program  ^itich  employs  a  modified 
version  of  the  audiolingual  approach  to 
EngHsh-as^-second-language  instruction 

SPANISH  ORAL  LANGUAGE,  GRADE  1 
( PA  R  t  ^  OF  BILINGUAL  ORAL 
LANGUAGE  AND  READING  PROGRAM) 

A  program  which  employs  a  situational 
approach  in  y^hich  Spanish  is  used  as  a 
means  for  conveying  ideas  and  information 
in  meaningful  contexts 

BILINGUAL  DRAL  LANGUAGE  AND 
READING  (BOLAR),  ENGLISH* 
READING,  GRADE  1 

A  program  which  makes  use  of  the  most 
'   relevant  features  of  language  exfkrience: 
Sight  reading  and  phonics 

SPANISH  READING,  GRADE  1  (PART  OF 
THE  BILINGUAL  ORAL  LANGUAGE 
AND  READING  PROGRAM) 

A  systematic  program  of  iQnguage* 
experience  based  on^  tke^  premise  that 
children  wifl  read  about  things  that  are  of 
interest  to  them 

BILINGUAL    DRAL    CANGUAGE  AflO' 
^   READING  (BOLAR),  GRADE  2 

•  A  comprehensive  program  composed  of  tivo 
carefully  sequenced  and  interrelated  English 
and  Spanish  components 

BILINGUAL  DRAL  LANGUAGE  AND 
READING  (BOLAR),  ENGLISH  ORAL 
LANGUAGE,  GRADE  2 

A  program   which  employs  a  modified  ' 
version  of  the  audiolingual  approach  to 
English  as^-second  language  instruction  for 
learners  in  grade  2  ,        *  - 

BILINGUAL    DRAL    LANGUAGE  AND* 
READING    (BOLAR),   SPANISH  DRAL 
LANGUAGE,  GRADE  2 

A  program  which  employs  a  situational 
approach  in  which  Spanish  is  used  as  a 
means  for  conveying  ideas  in  meaningful 
'contexts  \ 

BILINGUAL  DRAL  LANGUAGE  AND 
READING  (BOLAR),  ENGLISH 
READING,  GRAbE  2 

A  product  which  makes  use  of  the  most  ^ 
relevant  features  of  language  experience: 
SWit  reading  and  phonics  ' for  learners  in 
grade  2 
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BILINGUAL  ORAL  LANGUAGE  AND 
READING  (BDLARh  SPANISH 
READING,  GRADE  2 

\/l  product  which  inakes  use  of  the  most 
relevant  features  of  both  the  language 
experience  .and  the  sound-to-symbol 
lipproaches  to  reading  instruction  in  grade  2 

ABE  READINESS  MATERIALS 

Bilingual  instructional  packages  to  fill  the 
void  in  materials  ava'ilable  for  teaching 
under  educated  Mcxican-Ameridan  adults 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  LESSON 
PLANNING  PACKAGE 

Teacher  training  materials  in  conversion  of 
\mtten  objectives  to  lesson  plans 

EMPLEEN  INGLES  ^ 

A  series  of  31  films  designed  to  teach 
English  to  Spanish-speaking  adults 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  PACKAGE 

'4.  product  developed  to  provide  teachers 
}^th  a  tool  by  which  they  can  determine 
what  their  adult  students  want  to  learn 

BILINGUAL  BALANCE  TESTS  , 

A  sH  of  comprehensive  t^ts  to  meast^re  the 
Spanish  and:  English  language  ^skm\  of 
students,  grades  1^7,  coming  from  hohies 
where  only  Spanish  is  spoken 

BIDIALECTAL  BALANCE  TESTS 

A  set  of  comprehensil^e  tesfs  to  measure  the 
language  skills  of  students  grades  1^6  coming 
from  homes  where  standard  Engliih  is  not 
spoken  '  y 

SOBERESPANOL 

An  objectives-based  system  to  assess  reading 
achievement  in  Spanish,  for  students  in 
grades  K-3 

BLACK  DIALECTS  AND  READING 

A  book  for  teachers  of  black  children  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  language  and 
reading  instruction  ,  ' 

DIALECTS  AND  DIALECT  LEARNING 

A  self-contained  inservice  program  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers 
aimed  toward  Ueacher  understanding  of 
nonstandard  dialects 

ANALYZING  CHILDRl^'S  BOOKS  WITH 
A  CHICAND  PERSPECTIVE  (PART  OF 
THE  FLEXIBLE  L^A^RNI^G  SYSTEM) 

A  unit  to  prepark  teachers  of  Chicano 
children  ages  4-8  to  Rosier  the  'self  and 
community  concept  of  the  Chicano  child 

SELECTING  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  WITH 
A  BLACK  PERSPECTIVE  (PART  DF  THE 
FLEXIBLE  LEARNING  SYSTEM) 

A  unit  to  prepare  teachers  of  black  children, 
AV,  to  choose  texts  appropriate  to  the 
black  experience 

911     (I  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF  TEXTBOOKS 
^'FDR  BLACK  STUDENTS,  GRADES  1-3 

A  self  instructional  guide  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  identify  cultural  bias  in  school 
materials 

914        LEARNING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH 

An  individualized  programed  course  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  individualize  the 
teaching  of  standard  English  to  nonstandard 
English  speakers  in  grades  K'I4  • 
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TEACHING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH  JO 
SPEAKERSOF  OTHER  DIALECTS  \ 

iA    self^^ontamed,    Iday   workshop  for 
b'ngitsh  arid  language ^irts  teachers 

^  teaching  writing  to  speakers  of 
nonstand/(rd  dialects 

An  imervice  or  ifrf^ervice  course  containing 
proems  in'a  variety  of  se^f-correction  and 
self'pacittg  formats  i 

ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 
PACKAGE 

A  product  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  tQ 
relate  the  instruction  to  the  specific  rieeds 
of  the  students  , 

THINKING  AND  REASONING^  GAMES 
(PART  OF  THE  THINKING  AND 
REASONING  PROGRAM) 

Three  teacher  trajning  units  which  enable 
teachers  to  act  as  effective  facilitators  fdr 
^children  in  an  independent,  game-oriented 
learning  environment 

THE  GAME  CENTER  (PART  OF  THE 
T.H  INKING  AND  REASONING 
PROGRAM) 

A  color  film  to  encourage  children  in^grades 
K'2  to  cooperate  in  a  game-learning 
environtrvent 

PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR  MEXICAN 
AMERICAN  CHILDREN 

A  document  to  help  teachers  understand  the 
learning  problems  of  Mexican-American 
children 

.  .  PRACTICE-CENTERED  TEACHER 
TRAINING:  STANDARD  ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS  OF  NONSTANDARD 
DIALECTS 

A  manual  for  training  teachers  of  standard 
English  to  understand  speakers  .  of 
nonstandard  dialects  *" 

MULTIMEDIA  TRAINING  PACKAGE 
FOR  SPANISH  SPEAKING 
PARAPROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS:  "EL 
ARREGLO  DE  LA  SAL  A  DE  CLASE 
PARA  BUEN  COMPORTAMIENTO" 
A  multimedia  training  package  for 
Spanish^-s  pea  king,  low- in  come 
para  professional  teachers  of  preschool 
children 

THE    |Ml>LICATIONS    OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION       FOR  DEVELOPING 
MULTICULTURiM-  SENSITIVITY 
.    THROUGH  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

.    An  aid  for  teachers  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
cultural  differences  of  their  pupili  , 

CONFRONTATION:  HUMAN 
RELATIONS  TRAINING  UNIT 

A  set  of  'films  to  aid  teachers  in  analyzing 
specific  interpersonal  race-related  problems 
in  their  school 

TRANSCULTURAL  COUNSELING: 
NEEDS,  PROGRAMS,  AND  TECHNIQUES 

^v/l/i  analysis  of  literature  concerning  the 
counseling  needs  of  minority  groups 
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943  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION:  WOMEN'S 
ftlGHTS  ON  CAMPUS,  REPORT  NO.  6^ 

An  examinajiion  of.  Id^s  governing 
affirmative  action  programs  and  sex 
discrimination  on  campus 

944  GIRLS  AT  12  (PART  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
PROJECT) 

A  film  for  grades  10-12  on*the  impact  of  sex 
role  stereotyping  on  career  choice 

947  PARENT-STUDENT  HANDBOOK  ON  SEX 
BIAS.  AND  STEREQTYPING: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  RLANS  (A 
PRODUCT  OF  CPSS,  THE  CAREER 
PLANNING  SUPPORT  SYSTEM) 
A  resource  for  parents  of  high  school 
students  on  techniques  for  helping  their 
children  become  aware  Of  sex  bias  in  the 
career  world 

PROTOCOLS  ON  THE  PROCESS  OF 
CHANGE  iSEX  ROLE  STEREOTYPING 
IN  SCHOOLS) 

Two  films  to  demonstrate  how  to  brings 
af>ou'  changes  in  stereotyped  thinking  in 
student  career  choice 

PROTOCOLS  ON  .  SEX  ROLE 
STEREOTYPING  IN  SCHOOLS 

Three  films  to  increase  awareness  of  sex  role 
stereotyping 

SEX  ROLE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  YOUNG 
CHILDREN:  AN  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A  bibliography  of  materials  in  the  ERIC 
system  about  recent  research  on  sex  role 
development  in  young  children 

956  SEX  ROLE  AND  PUPIL  ROLE  IN  EARLY 
CliflLDHOOD  EDUCATION  . 

A  paper  on , the  interaction  of  sex  role  with 
pupil  role  in  early  childhood  settings 

957  SOUNDS  OF  CHANGE:  A  REPORT  Orl 
TRAINING  IN  COUNSELING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  FOR  WOMEN'S 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  report  on  a  workshop  for  adult  women 
planning  to  return  to  wotk  ' 

968  WOMEN  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
(PRODUCT  OF  THE  HOME/COMMU< 
NITY^BASED  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODELIII) 

A  manual^  to  help  women  in  their  career^ 
* development 
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967  CSE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
EVALUATION  KIT:  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 

The  "consul  tan  t'in-a- box"  for  school 
personnel  responsible  for  program 
evaluations 
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csF     ele'mentary  school 

FORMATIVE  EVALUATION  KIT 

I  lomprchi'mive  unit  jnclmimii  detailed 
instnu  turns  for  eaih  stei)  and  formation 
eial nation  of  a  scliool  pro-am  with  specific 
learner  objectives 

EVALUATION     WORKSHOP     1:,^  AN 
ORIENTATION  (EW  I) 

1  iet  of  hi,Khlv  umotxtred  trainuiii  mterials 
foeinint;  on  the  major  ^teiK  and  components 
in  the  evaluation  of  educational  pro^^ams 

EVALUATION  WORKSHOP   II:  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT  (EW  M) 

1  «<7  of  higfily  structured  training  mterials 
/oeusin}i  on  the  major  steps  and  components 
oj  a  needs  assessment  project 

CSE  PRESCHOOL/KINDERGARTEN 
HIERARCHICAL  OBJECTIVES' CHARTS 

•I  set  of  charts  outlining  the  goals  and 
oh/eetives  of  preschool  and  kindergarten 
edueutim  ^ 

CSE       E  LEMENTARY      SCHOOL  * 
HIERARCHIC/\L  OBJECTIVES  CHARTS 

'\  tct  of  charts  outlining  145  gi)als  and 
objectives  of  elementary  education 

CSE/RBS  TEST  EVALUATIONS:  TEST 
OF  HIGHEft-ORDER  COGNITIVE, 
AFFECTIVE,^  AND  INTERPERSONAL 
SKI1.LS 

-hi  evaluation  of  2,610  scales  measuring 
^^lls  in  the  hif^her  order  cognitive,  affective, 
and  interpersonal  areas 

CSE>ECRC       PRESCHOOL/ KINDER- 
GARTEN TEST  EVALUATIONS 

Evaluations  of  the  most  commonly  usi'd 
measures  of  school  achievement 

CSE     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL  TEST 
EVALUATIONS 

Evaluations  oj  standardized  achievement 
tests  in  all,  elementary  school  'subject  areas  ^ 

CSE     SECONDARY     SCHOOL     TEST  ^ 
EVALUATIONS  \ 

A  threC'Volume  fat  which  aids  school 
personnel  in  the  selection  of  testing 
.measurements  relative  to  scJiool  program 
goals 

CSE  ELEMENTARY  S(^HOOL  PROGRAM  ^ 
PLANNING  KIT'  ' 

Instructional     planning     materials  for 
elementary  school  staff 

DEVELOPMENT,  DISSEMINATION,  AND 
EVALUATION     rOD&E)    ASSESSMENT  " 
BATTERY  ,  ^ 

model     assessment     system  for 
competence*bascd  professional  training 

EVALUATION       FOR  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT* 

Training  tnatenals  for  school  personnel 
concerned  with  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  children 

PUPIL  PERCEIVED  NEEDS  >\SSESSMENT 
PACKAGE 

A  multimedia  {>ackage  to  aid  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  an  assessment  of 
school  tiecd^  a%  perceived  by  pupils 

.  ^         '  15t)8 
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1001        PUPIL  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 

Instruments  to  assess  six  dimensions  of 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  student 
achievement,  attitudinal,  and  behavioral 
.  development 

1004  HANDBOOK  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  INSQHOOLS 

A  handbook  designed  '  to  assist 
administrators  in  collecting  data  on  the 
results  of  the  instructional  process  rather 
than  to  test  student^^  in  the  traditional  sense 

1006  SCHOOL  PLANNING,  EVALUATION, 
AND  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM 
(SPECS) 

A  set  of  processes  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  describing  school  system 
outcomes,  processes,  and  costs 

1006,        A    SYSTEM    FOR    ASSESSING  ^  THE 
STAGES  OF  CONCERN  OF  INNOVATION 
U^ERS  (THE,  S  OF  C  DIMENSION  OF 
THE     CONCERNS-BASED  ADOfTION 
'model  [CBAMU 

An  instrument  to^  measure  an  individual's 
^  concern  regarding  innovations 

1010  A  SYSTEM^  FOR  ASSESSING  THE 
LEVELS  OF  USE  OF  INNOVATION 
USERS  (THE  (.^OF  U  DIMENSION  OF 
THE  CONCERNS-BASED  ADOPTION 
MObEL  ICBAMU 

An  instrument  to  determine  an  individuaVs  • 
ability  to  identify  and  utilize  innovative 
techhiques 

1013  TWO  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DIAGNOSING 
USER  SYSTEM  READINESS  FDR 
INNOVATIVE  ADOPTION 

Two  checklists  for  use  by  educational 
,chanjg^  agents  attempting  to  measure  an^^ 
organization's  potential  for  change 

1015        AN  ADMINISTRATOR'S  HANDBOOK  ON 
'  CURRICULUM  EVALUATION 

^'  A  .^handbook  to  assist  school  district 

I  administrators  /y  their  efforts  to  evaluate 

^  '  pilot  and  ongoing  programs  of  management 

direction    w'/^  ■  text,    examples,  an<f^ 
worksheets  for  a  model  school  district 
^  Evaluation  program 

1017  COMMUNITY  PERCEIVED  NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 

A  step'b^^^step^  J^A^^^  %yrjadministrators  who 
wish  to  collect  data  *  about  community 
'  concerns  Ind  perceptions  of  the  school  and 
individual  school  programs 

1019  EVALUATING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
TODAY 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  evaluation 
stored  in  the  ERIC  system 

1020  MODEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN 
QUALITATIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATION 

'         ^n  introduction  to  the  basics  of  educational 
evaluation 

1021  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  PLANNING  GUIDE 
FOR  CHANGE 

'  A  kit  designed  to  lead  a  curriculum  planning 
committee  through  the  steps  required  to 
plan  curriculum  improvement 
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A  RADICAL  AND  REGRESSIVE 
SDLUTfON  TD  TKE  PRDBLEM  DF 
EVALUATIDN 

A  review  of  /uo  major  advances  in 
preschool  strategy,  whiJi  proposes  another 
evaluation  approach  > 

ACADEMIC   AND  SDCIAL  BEHAVIDR 
ASSESSMENT  KIT 

A  system  which  ftllowm  relatively  untrained 
IKTSonnel  jo  systematically  assess  student 
performance 

ASSESSMENT  DF  STUDENT  ATTITUDES 
TDWARD  LEARNING  ENVIRDNMENTS 
SCALE  (ASA) 

An  instrument  measuring  secondary 
students'  attitudes  toward  a  variety  of 
traditional  and  nontraditional  learning 
environments 

CDLDRED    BLDCKS   TEST  DF  BASIC 
CDGNITIVE  LEVEL 

A  language Iculture  free  measure  ofPiagetian 
stages  of  development 

A  COMPUTER  PRDGRAM  FDR 
ASSESSING  "TRUE"  STUDENT 
LEARNING  GAINS  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TD  TEACHER  ^ND 
STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 
A  statistical  package  computing  student  gain 
scores  and  Correlations  between  these  scores 
"  Imd  other  pupil  or  teacher  data 

PSYCHOSOCIAL  MATURITY  (PSMi 
INVENTORY 

A  self -re  port  inventory  measuring  the 
psychological  maturity  of  adolescents,  ages . 

n.i8  ) 

PURDUE  SELF  COf^EPT  SCALE  FDR 
PRIMARY  GRADE  CHILDREN 

A  paper-and'pencil  instrument  for 
measuring  self-esteem  as  related  to  physical, 
social,  and  academic  Skills  ^ 

PURDUE  SDCIAL  ATTITUDE  SCALES 
FDR  PRIMARY  GRADE  CHILDREN  ^ 

A  '  paper-and' pencil  instrument  for 
measuring  attitudes  towards  peers,  school, 
home,  and  community 

RACIAL       ATTITUDES  SURVEY 
INSTRUMENT 

Am  iffstrutnent  which  measures  student 
racial  prejmices  as  a  function  of  inschool 
interaction 

CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  SYSTEM 

.4  set  of  instruments  measuring  attitudes 
and'  interpersoml  behavior  of  teachers  and 
students 

PEER  EVALUATION  TO  IMPROVE 
TEACHING 

A  text  and-yforkbook  presenting  innovative 
methods- for  evaluating  teacher  performance 

THE  TEACHER  CONCERNS  CHECKLIST 

(TCCL)\        '  * 

A  Likert  Scale  instrument  which  measures 
teacher  motivations 

TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 

An  assessment  system  using  self-report 
instruments  to  give  personalized  feedback  to 
each- teacher  '  ^ 
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TEACHER    AFFECTIVE^  SENSITIVITY 

*  SCALE  (TASS) 

A  validated  simulation  device  measuring  a 
teacher's  ability  to  identify  verbal  and 
nonverbal  emotions  expressed  by  a  student 

ISSUES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITERION 
REFERENCED  TESTS:  ERIC/TM 
REPORT  26 

A  paper  providing  a  nontechnical  discussion 
of  issues  and  procedures  in  the  development 
and  use  of  criterion-referenced  tests 

OPENING  INSTITUTIONAL  LEDGER 
BOOKS-A  CHALLENGE  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP:  ERIC/TM 
REPORT  28 

Methods  of  reporting  test  results  to 
audiences  *  lacking  sophistication  in 
measurement 

.proce6ures  and  issues  in  the 
measurement    of  attitudes: 

*  eric/tm  report  30 

A  guide  to  the  design,  construction,  scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  original  scales  to 
measure  attitudes 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CRITERION 
REFERENCED  TESTS:  ERIC/TM 
REPORT  3t,  ^  V 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  2h 
criterion-referenced  tests 

EVALUATIQN       DESIGNS  FOR 

*  PRACTITIONERS:  ER^C/TM  REPORT  35 

Four  evaluation  designs  used  in  school 
inservice  settings 
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COST-EFFECTIVENESS  GUIDE  FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 

A  handbook  for  a  cost /benefit  analysis  of  an 
alternative  curriculum 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS  TECHNIQUE 

A  cost-effectiveness  model  for  assessment  of 
a  basic  elementary  school  skills  curriculum 

HANDBOOK  OF  ORGANIZATION 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCHOOLS 

Methods  to  plan  and  implement  change  in  a 
school  organization  ^ 

HOW  T  O  I  N^  E  N  1^0  R'Y 
ORGANIZATIONAL  NEEDS 

A  discussion  of  implementation  of^schooi 
improvement  through  setting  goals,  selecting 


curriculum,  and 
evaluating  programs 


implementing  and 


PLANNING  PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION:  A  Pl^OCESS  GUIDE 

A  handbook  outlining  .mafor  tasks  to  be 
considered  when  developing  program 
implementation  plans  '  , 

ATTENDANCE^  MONITORING  SYSTEM 
(AMS) 

A  documented  computer  system  to  prepare 
daily  and  cumulative  attendance  reports 
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1074       SYSTEM  APPROACH  FOR  EOUCATION 

.  (SAFE) 

I  vompctencv-hascd  instructional  system 
which  provides  *tmtcnals  for  36  hours  of 
workshops  in  simulated  ^f^roblem  solving 
through  system  analysis  and  S}*nthcsis 

1076       INOIVIDUALLY  GU10£0  EOUCATION 
'   (IGE)  • 

An  alternative  form  of  public  schooling 
ahihh  focuses  on  student  development 
through  individualized  curriculum  and 
instruction 

1060       ARIOLE  PLANNING  KIT 

A  self  instructional  educational  planning  kit 
for  practicing  educators  and  students  of 
^x*^^  education 
1062       OATA  MANAGEMENT  ANO  OECISION- 
MAKING 

Instructional  materials  designed  to  acquaint 
,       educational     administrators     with  the 
applications   of  operations  research  to 
educational  administration 

1065  RELEVANT  EOUCATIONAL 
APPLICATIONS  '  OF  COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY  (REACT)  COMPUTERS  IN 
EDUCATION:  A  SURVEY  COURSE  I: 
COMPUTERS  IN  EOUCATION:  A 
SURVEY 

A   training  course  to  introduce  school 
personnel  to  the  potential  applications  of 
^     Computer  technology  to  their  field 

1067       RELEVANT  EOUCATIONAL 
APPLICATIONS      OF  COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY      FOR  TEACHERS 
(REACT)     COURSE     II:  TE/^CHERS: 
COMPUTER-ORIENTEO    CURRICULUM  * 
A  training  course  to  provide  teachers  with 
,    specific  examples  of  niethods  of  integrating 
1    computer      technology     in  business, 
,  mathematics,  and  science  curriculums 

1069        RELEVANT  EOUCATIONAL. 

APPLICATIONS  '  OF  COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS 
IrEACT)  course  III:  COMPUTER  . 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS 
A  training  course  to  allow  administrators  to 
examine  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  a 
computerized  data  management  system 

1091        DESIGNING       I  N  ST  R  U  QTICNAL 
PROGRAMS 

A  training  package  for  team  activities  in 
workshops,  college  courses,  and  school 
settings 

.1093       DIAGNOSTIC      SURVEY  FDR 
LEADERSHIP  IMPROVEMENT  (DSLI) 

A  52'item  survey  for  assessing  discrepancies 
between  staff  and  student  needs  and 
organizational  demands 

1096  ERNSTSPfEL  TASK  GROUP 
COMMUNICATIONS  KiT 

An    eight'Segment    kit    for }  developing 
individual  skills  in  communications  and 
interpersonal  relationships 
1098        INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
(IPC) 

A  program  package  kit  which  focuses  on  the 
concepts  and  skills  of  interpersonal 
comnmnication/  in  the  ,  classroom, 
community,  and  one-to-one  situations  ' 
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INTERPERSONAL  INFLUENCE 

A  20'unit  training  program  designed  to 
increase  participant  awareness  of  the 
consequences  of  personal  communications 
style  on  the  process  of  interpersonal 
influence  * 

ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPMENT: 
BUILDING  HUMAN  SYSTEMS  IN 
SCHOOLS 

An      introduction      to  organizational 
development  theory  and  practice 

•>» 

ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPMENT  IflT 
SCHOOLS  (AN  AUOlO  <  SLIDE 
PRESENTATION) 

A  slide  show  on  how  the  school  community 
can  serve  as  a  source  of  innovative  programs 
in  the  schools ' 

PROJECT      MANAGEMENT  BASIC 
PRINCIPLES 

A  multimedia,  self-instructional  package  io 
improve  school-personnel-project-manage- 
ment  techniques 

PREPARING  EOUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
CONSULT  a1mTS:  SKILLS  TRAINING 
(PETC-I) 

Two-week  workshop  to  train  participants  in 
diagnosing  individual  and  group  needs  in  the" 
process     skills      of     goal  setting, 
communicating,  and  decisionmaking 

PREPARING  EOUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS:  CONSULTING  (PETC-II) 

The  second  (fart  in  a  smes  of  three 
instructional  programs  designed  to  ^ 
introduce  participants  to  comprehensive 
diagnostic  and  intervention  models  which 
facilitate  instructional  or  organizational 
innovation 

PREPARING  EOUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS:  ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  (PETC  III) 

An  8-month  workshop  and  inservice  training 
program  designed  to  develop  individual 
skills  in  designing  and  maintaining 
organization  change 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVE 
ORIENTATtOISj, 

A  multimedia  training  product  to  introduce 
top-level  school  administrators  to  the 
concepts  and  tecfmiques  of  project 
management 

PROPOSAL  DEVELOPMENT 

An.:  individualized  package  to  train  school 
•  administrators    and    teachers    in  the 
tethniques  of  obtaining  approval  ari^ 
financial  support  for  educational  activities 

RURAL  ■   FUTURES  ;  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGY  DESCRIPTIONS 

' '  Four  types  of  descriptions  of  strategy^  to 
help  people  An  rural  comrnunities  retain 
self  determination  and  local  control 

FUTURES  DEVELOPMENT 
IE  FDR  SUPPORT  AGENCIES 

ide  for  regional  or  State  educational 
staff  providing  support  for  educational 
^change  in  a  rural  setting 
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RURAL  FUTURES  DEVELOPMENT  - 
GUIDE  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

A    fuindl)tx)k    for   school-board-member  ' 
pariicipation  m  educatioml  problem  solving 
in  a  rural  comtnunUy  J  , 

RURAL      FUTURES  DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

A  handbook  ,  for  community  groups 
participating  in  planning  and  implementing 
educational  improvements  in  a^  rural 
community 

RURAL  FUTURES'  DEVELOPMENT 
NOTEBOOK  FOR  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
GROUPS 

.-t   handbook  for  those   wiio  work  in 
educational    problem    nolvmg    in    rura{  > 
communities 

RURAL  FUTURES  DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDE  FOR  TRAINING 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  PROCESS 
FACILITATORS 

A  guide  for  the  trainers  of  external  change  . 
agents  who  are  to  facilitate  educational 
improvement  m  a  rural  community 

RURAL  FUTURES  DEVELOPMENT 
MANUAL  FOR  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PROCESS  FACILITATORS 

Information,  guidelines,  and  resources  for 
those  fa  cilita  ting  educa  tional  problem 
solving  in  rural  communities 

RESEARCH      UTILIZING  PROBLEM 
SOLVING  (RUPSI 

A      training     package      to     develop  * 
problem-solving  skills  of  administrators  and 
teachers 

SOCIAL  CONFLICT  AND  NEGOTIATIVi 
PROBLEM  SOLVING  (NPS) 

\      23-hour     series     ^/  structured 
experienced-based  workshops  to  develop 
^  skills,  personnel  and  organizational  insights 
required  for  bargaining  and  negotiation 

SWRL  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CONTROL  AND  MONITORING  SYSTEM 
JIDCMS)  ; 

A    minicomputer  and  software  system 
designed    to    facilitate    research  and 
^  development  on  teaching  and  learning 

SWRL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM  (IMS-3)  *  * 

Computer  software  system,  operation 
guides,,  and  operational  forms  to  allow 
school  personnel  and  parents  to  monitor 
instructional  programs  » 

SWRL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PRODUCT 
SELECTION  KIT 

Resources  for  use  in  conducting  inservice 
training  in  the  selection  of  effective 
instructional  products 


PACKAGE  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


ERLC 


a  'training 
determTning 
.purposes 

Materials  for  staff  workshops  in 
instructional  platiningand  mankgement 

COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Research  ^Ofi  community  schools: 
administration,  curriculum  development, 
facilities,  staff,  and  finance 
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neo  DESIGNING  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS: 
THEORY,  RESEARCH  RESULTS.  AND 
APPROACHES 

f/1  survey-feedback  approach-^  to  the 
identification  and  solution  of  school 
problems 

1162)  DEVELOPING  OPEN  EDUCATION  IN 
AMERICA 

Community    and    school  environment 
prerequisites  for  open  learning 

1163  DIRECTORY  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
'   P^ERSONNEL       IN  EDUCATIONAL 

MANAGEMENT  ^ 

A  '  sourcebook  of  educational 
administration:  the  subject  area^  and 
dissemination  policy  of  the  leading 
organizations  and  researchers 

1164  FREE/OPEN  SCHOOLS 

Alternative,  experimental,  and  traditioruR 
^ '       schools:  a  comparison 

1165  GUIDE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
REGIONAL  CONSORTIUM  OF  STATE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  developmental  history  of  the  Appalachian 
Region  Consortium 

1166  A  ,  GUIDE  TO  ORGANIZING 
SHORT-TERM  STUDY  ABROAD 
PROGRAMS 

Information  on  arrangements  ^  for  study 
abroad  for  groups  of  high  school  and  college 
students 

1167'  THE  IMPACT  OF  LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON 
THE  FUTURE  01^  EDUC/tJION 

Court   decisions  affecting  teaching  and 
teacher  education 

1168  PARENTAL  AND  CO^^MUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION  AND 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

History,  model  programs,  and  benefits  of 
parental  and  community  involvement  s:' 

1169  STUDENTS'  RIGHTS:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUTH,  AND 
FUTURE  TEACHERS 

Qjse  histories  of  student  rights  to  freedom 
of  expression,  search  and  seizure,  dress, 
invasion  'of  privacy,  and  discipline 

,1170  PLAYGROUND  FACILITIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

A  report  on  implications  of  major  research 
findings  on  playground  facilities  and 
equipmentx 

1171  SOURCEBOOK  OJH^  TRAINING 
PRODUCTS  IN  INSTRUCTIONAL^ 
PLANING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

A  catalog  of  training  products  with  a  users 
guide  to  product  review  and  selection 

1173  STUDENT  PRESS  RIGHTS:  STRUGGLES 
IN  SCHOLASTIC  X)URNALISM 

Court    cases  and   decisions  concerning 

student    publications    and  underground 

newspapers 
* , 

*  1 174       YEAR-ROUND  SCHOOLS 

Parent,  teacher,  and  taxpayer  questions  and 
answers  on  the  topic  of  year-round  school 
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1179 


1180 


1181 


1182 


1183 


1184 


1185 

1186 
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AN  EXPERIMENTALIST  APPROACH  TO 
COUNSELING 

.'I  discussion  on  the  role  of  the  counselor  in 
coniempt^rary  society 

BEHAVIOR  MOOIFICATION 
HANDBOOK  FOR  HELPING 
PROFESSIONALS 

A  handbook  of  behavioral  techniques  useful 
to  counselors 

COUNSELING      OLOER  PERSONS: 
CAREERS,  RETIREMENT,  DYING   .  ^ 

A  pai)€r  tQ  help  counselors  work'with  the 

DEVELOPING  STUOENTS'  POTENTIALS 

publication  for  helping  professiolials  to 
develop  student  potentials 

AN  ACCOUNTABILITY  MODEL  FOR 
COUNSELORS:  ERIC/TM  REPORT  27 

A  paper  fJescrihhig  accountability  in 
counseling 

NeW   OESIGNS  and  METHOpS  FOR 
DELIVERING  HUMAN, 
DEVELOPMENTAL  SERVICE 

A  resource  do^imcnt  for  those  w^ho  are 
planning  itutidte  or  update  their  ouJi 
program 

PARAPROFESSIONALS  IN  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

monograpk  dealing  with  tlw  use  of 
para  professionals  in  educational  ^nd  mental 
health  settings  ^ 

PARENT  -  EDUCATION  AND 
ELEMEN.TARY  COUNSELING 

^  A  description  of  several  model  programs  in 
parent ^coi{nse{mg 

WHAT'^S  HAPPENING  IN  COUNSELING 
IN  US;  FEDERAL  PRISONS 

An  (/ytn'iew  of  the  current  status  of 
eounsolifig  in  (He  Federal  and  State  prison 
.  svstenis  J 

IMPACT  MAGAZINE 

/!  bimoijthly  magazine  promoting  change 
and  innovation  in  counseling '%nd  related 
pf'ofessions 

SEARCHLIGHT 

Sixteen  annotated  bibliographies, on  subject 
areas  of  importance  to  counselors 
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1193  OVERVIEW 
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1195  ANALYZING  AND  IMPROVING  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  LOCAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (COMPONENT 
OF  A  10  UNIT  PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  * 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
/  PROGRAMS) 
A  self  instructional  training  unit  providing  a 
problem-solving  model^  on  improving  the 
implementation  of  a  local  educational 
^wogram  ^  1  D  V  ' 
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1197  DIFFUSING  EDUCATIONA 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS  WITHIN  k 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  (COMPONENT  OF 
10-UNlT  PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  f6r 
LEADERSHIP  IN  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEiyiENT  PROGRAMS)  / 
A  training  product  presvnting  theory  and 
strate^  ""s  for  spreading  the  adoption /of  an 
innovative  program  within  a  school  aistrict 

1199  DIFFUSION  STRATEGY  GUIDE  / 

*  A  methodology  for  fAanning  and  nuniaging 
the  diffusion  of  innovations  j 

1200  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
CONSULTANT  (EIC)  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  / 

A  teamdearning  program^  which  explores 
niiethods  of  communicating  research  and 
developtnent  inforination  to  the  education 
practitioner  j 

1203  -  ENQUIRY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
THEME  (COMPONENT  /of  10-UNIT 
PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  FOR 
LEADERSHIP  (N  LOCAl/EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGR^AMS) 
A  training  program  uyfjering  a  mddel  for 
inquiry  and  examining  innovations  in  terms 
df  the  model  j 

1205^  INDIVIDUALtZATIo/l,  MASTERY,  AND 
STUDENT  s  SELF-DIRECTION  AS 
THEMES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM, 
WITH  ,  RELATED  INNOVATIONS 
^  (COMPONENT  OF  10  UNIT  PROGRAM 
OF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS) 

A  training  product  offering  models  for 
analy^s  of  the  three  themes  and  examining 
innovations  in  terms  of  the  model 
1206  INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE  TO  TR/^INING 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  (A  'lO*UNIT  TRAINING 
PROGRAM)  ^ 
Descrifftion  of  a  lO^unit  training  program 
and  how  it  can  be  used  in  planning  and 
conducting  instruction  with  educational 
leaders  in  different  categories*  ^ 

1210  ^  personal/social  development -as 
'an  educational  theme,  with 

related  innovations  (component 
.  of  10  unit  program  of  training 

for     leadership    in  local 

educational  improvement 

programs), 

A  self  instructional  training  Unit  describing 
aspects  of  personal/social  developtnent  and 
analyzing  approaches  to  achieving  these 
goals 

,1213       PROMOTING  CHANGE  IN  SCHOOLS,  A 
DIFFUSION  CASEBOOK 

Ten  case  studies  of  successful  innovations 

1214  '  RELEVANCE  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
THEME,  WITH  RELATED  INNOVATIONS 
(toMPONENT  OF  lOUNlT  PROGRAM 
OF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS) 

A  training  program  analyzing  meanings  of 
relevance  and  exdnuning  various  approaches 
to  achieving  relevance  in  the  school  program 
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SELECTING  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT^  PROGRAM 
(COMPONENT  OF  10UNIT  PROGRAM 
OF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS) 
•  /I  sclf-insmictional  training  unit  providing  a 
SIX'S tep  model  of  the  process  of  selecting  an 
improvement  program  to  meet  local  nCeds 

TASK  FLOW  FOR  DESIGNING  AND 
CONDUCTING  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 
(COMPONENT  OF  10UNIT  PROGRAM 
OF  TRAILING  FOR/LEADERSHIP  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS) 

.1  self-instructional  training  product 
^presenting  Un  ll  step  task  flow  model  for 
planning  end  conducting  a  heal 
improvement  program 

THEORY  AND  STRATEGIES  OF  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
(COMPONENT  OF  10  UNIT  PROGRAM 
DF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS)  ^ 
Conceptual  models  providing  bases  for 
selecting,  dcsigniug,.  and  conducting  "any 
kind  of  local  school  improvement  program 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  INTRODUCTION 
AND  GENERAL  STUDY  PLAN  GUIDE 
(COMPONENT  OF  10-UNIT  PROGRAM 
-  OF  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP, 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  IMPBOVtMENT 
PROGRAMS)  ^ 

Self  instructional  training  unit  on  types  of. 
local  change  programs  and  leadership  roles 
in  such  programs 

ALERJ.  A  SOiJRCEBOOK  DF 
ELEMENTARY  CURPICULA. 
PROGRAMS.  AND  PROJECTS 

"t  selected  sample  of  curriculiinis»  training 
programs,  model  projects,  and  resources  for 
use  in  elementary  education 

BEHAVIOR  OF  INNOVATIVE 
PERSONNEL 

A  paper  discussing  characteristics  of 
innovative  educational  personnel 

COMMUNITY  USE  OF  '  THE  ERIC 
SYSTEM:  INFORMATION  PACKAGES 

A  set  of  packages  to  familiarize  community 
groups  Mith  the  URIC  information  system 
CHANGE  STRATEGIES  ANO 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  HELPER 

An  overview  of  the  .process  of  planned 
change 

ERIC:  WHAT  JT  IS,  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

,•1  kit  for  mdividual  or  group  training  in  use 
of  the  ERIC  system 

THE  EVALUATION  vOF  EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION  CENTERS:  ERIC/TM 
REPORT  34 

An  overview  of  strategies  for  assessing 
educational  information  centers 

1^74  directory  of  resources  in 
Adult  education 

A  compendium  of  adult  education 
associations^  periodicals^  data  bases,  and 
data  retrieval  systems  \ 
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1247 


1249 


1251 


1253 


1255 


1256 


1258 
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1573 


options  and  PERSPECTIVES:  A 
SOURCEBOOK  OF  INNOVATIVE 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS  IN 
ACTION.  K-12 

A  siin'ev  of  50  successful  experiments  in 
foreigfi  language  instruction 

HOW^  TO  CONDUCT  A"  SEARCH 
THROUGH  ERIC 

An  introduction  to  ERIC  resources, 
including  Resources  in  KUucation,  Current 
Index  to  Journals  in  I-Uucation,  and  the 
£/e/CTlicsaurus  * 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  SKILLS 
CURRICULUM  ,  <• 

A  complete  library  program  for  students  in 
grades  3-6 


OVERVIEW 


STATE  POSTSECONOARY  EDUCATION 
PLANNING  MODEL  (SPEPM) 

A  computerized  State  planning  ttlodel  to 
assess  the  impact  of  alternative  financint 
plans  on  postsecondary  education 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  POSSIBLE 
STATEWIDE  APPLICATIONS  ANft 
EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  NCH,EMS 
PROGRAM  CLASSIFICATION 
STRUCTURE 

An  outline  of  a  State-level  information 
structure  incorporating  the  National  Center 
for  Higher  Education  Management  Program 
Gassification  Structure 

inform'ation  exchange* 

PROCEDURES  (lEP) 

A  set  of  recommendations  and  guidelines 
for  collecting,  reorganizing,  and  displaying 
educational  planning  data 

A  REFERENCE  bUIDE  TO 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  DATA 
SOURCES 

A  sunnnary  of  publications,  articles,  and 
data  bases  containing  data  items  used  in  the 
NCHEMS  educational  planning  systems 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONAL'  DATA  USE 
MANUAL 

A'  guide  for  interpretation  and  use^of 
institutional  and  student  data  '  ' 

STATEWIDE  MEASURES  INVENTORY 

information  on  statewide  postsecondary 
education  planning  and  management    ^  ^ 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
OUTCOMES  MEASURES  AND 
PROCEDURESMANUAL 

A  manual  which  suggests  the  definitions  and 
data-acquisition  procedures  necessary  for 
collecting  top-priority  outcomes  measures 

PROGRAM  MEASURES' 

A  system  for  organizing  inforrnaiion  about 
postsecondary  education 
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1266 


1268 
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1271 


1273 


1275 


1277 
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1280 
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REVISION      OF  "  THE  PROGRAM 
CLASSIFICATION  STRUCTURE 

l/(  Ululate  of  the  1972  prof^ant 
dasujication  s^ndc  firovtdm}!  a  mine  easily 
iniplememed  svstem  for  or^anizin^ 
mfonmtion  and  postseconJary  education 

RESOURCE  ^REQUIREMENTS 
PREDICTION  MODEL  (RRPM)  1.6 

An  instructional  cost  sinmlation  model  for 
all  tvpf's  of  imtsecondarv  institutions 

COSTING   AND  DATA  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 

A  data  nuinagement  system  which  provides 
historical  instructional  cost  studies 

DATA  ELEMENT  DICTIONARY  (DED) 

A  second  edition  of  a  guide  to  assist 
institutions  and  t^encies  concerned  with* 
higher  education  in  the  identification, 
definition,  and  collection  of  data  required 
'for  implementation  of  the  NCHh'MS 
systems  , 

NCH EMS  GLOSSARY 

A  collection  of  basic  terminology*  used  in 
XCIfUMH  products  * 

POST^SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACADEMIC  UNIT  PLANNING  MANUAL 
(AUPM) 

^1  techniqitc  to*  identify  and  organize 
information  about  academic  unit  functions 
and  human  and  physical  resouyccs 

FACULTY      ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS 
MANUALS  (FAA) 

Techniques  for  collecting  data  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  analyzing  faculty  activities 
and  allocating  salaries  to  instructional 
programs 

STUDENT  FLOW  MODEL  SFM  IA 

A  tool  for  analyzing  and  predicting  student 
flow  bctMWi  fieldi  of  study  ^ 

ACCOUNTABILITY      IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATldN,  REPORT  NO.  1 

.'1  sumnuiry  of  trends  in  accountability  and 
a    bibliography    of   the  accountability 
literature  of  the  I970's  ^ 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  RESPOND  TO 
ELDERS:      A    ,  SOURCEBOOK  FOR. 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
A  guide  to  developing  and  implementing 
educational  programs  for  the  elderly 
COMPETENCY-'BASED  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Summary  of  status  of  developments  in 
compctencV'based  progfpms 

computerized  data  sources  for 
higher'education 

A  summary  of  available  data  sources, 
definitions,  and  methods  of  access 

A  conceptual  RtVIEW  OF 
EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

A  critical  review  of  the  conceptual  literature 
on  experiential  learning 

CONCERNS  OF  HISTORICALLY  AND 
DEVELOPING  BLACK  INSTITUTIONS:  A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A  bibliography  of  ERIC  materials  on  various 
aspects  of  black  institutions 
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1295 


1301 


1303 


1306 


faculty  workload:  facts,  myths, 
andcommeni;ary 

-^1  description  of  the  state  of  the  art  of 
faculty  workload  ttieasures 

HIGHER      EDUCATION     AND  THE 
STEADY  STAT6  v 

An    exaipinatioU   o'f'^the   response  of 
postsecondary  *  educatidnal  iri^Htutions  to 
declining  enrollments     ^  \^ 

INFORMATION  CENTERS  iN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  V  .  • 

An  overview  of  resource  centers  which 
exchange  noncomputerized  data  concerning 
postsecondary  education 

LIFETIME^  LEARNING:  EXTENDING 
AVAILABILITY^  OF  EDUCATION 
BEYOND  COLLEGE  AGE 

Recent    developments,    prospects,    and ' 
potential  problems  of  extending  higher 
education  beyond  the  traditional  student 
age  group  level 

THE  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF 
(NST^UCTldN:  Af^  EDUCATIONAL 
ALTERNATIVE  *  - 

A  detailed  monograph 'iracing  the  history  of 
the  personalized  system  of  iristntction  , 

STATE    AID    TO    PRIVATE  •«  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  REPORT  NO.  3^  i 

A  summary  of  proposed  legislation  for  State 
support  of  independent  postsecondary 
institutions 

STRATEGIES      .FOR  IMPROVING 
COLLEGE  TEACHING,  REPORT  N0«  8 

Techniques  to  improve  and  reform  college 
instruction'  ' 

TIME  SHORTENED  DEGflEES 

Historical  background,  benefits,  and 
criticisms  of  degrees  obtdned  over  a  shorter 
than  usual  period  of  time 

.  URBAN     INTERNSHIPS    IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  REPORT  N0«9 

A  paper  on  the  objectives  and  goals  of 
internship  programs 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATrON 
CONCEPT  LESSON  CARDS 

An  instructional  prograni  for  students  in 
K'6  ^organized  *  around  c<Ms^ation 
education,  natural  environment^^^  and 
outdoor  recreation 

DISCUSSING  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 

A^high  school  program  to  develop  teachers' 
and  students'  skills  in  discussing 
controversial  issues  effectively  in  the 
classroom  4 

' LANGUAGE       OF  PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE  (LOPE) 

An  instructional  package  to  help  children 
from  ages  10  to  12  learn  how  to  analyze 
significant  elements  of  personal  'experience 
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130^1       PASS  IT  ON  J 

I     trMtnmedkJ    pn^uct     to  increase 
opportunities  jor  children  ages  S-T^io  grow 
\n  self  confidence . 

1310       PASS    IT    ON,  '  II    (PARt    OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  FOLKLORE  PROGRAM) 

.4  multimedia  product  to  increase 
opportunities  for  children  iges  6*8  to  grow^ 
in  self-confidence  ^       ^         -  ■  , 

1313        FROM  CHILD  TO  CHILD  (PART  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  FOLKLORE  PROGRAM) 

A  motivational  overview  used  to  familiarize 
the  wt'H^r  with  the  importance  of  play  to 
the  learning  of  young  children  \ 

1315        RESPONSIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  , 

A  program  for  gr<fdes  K3  meant  to 
strenithen  educational  experiences  hy 
responding  to  the  uniqueness  of  learners 

1318        SOCIAL  ENCOUNTER  AND  RESEARCH 
.  CURRICULUM    FOR  HUMANIZATION 
(SEARCH)  I 

An  individimlizi*d,  interdisciplinary  program 
-of  social  education  for  grades  K-J 

1322       SOCIAL  EDUCATION.  YEAr'i 

A   multimedia  instructional  package  to  SOCIAL 
introduce  social  concepts  about  the  family  SCIENCE 
to  1st  graders 

1325       SOCIAL  EDUCATION,  YEAR  2 

A  package  for  2d  graders  to  develop  selected  . 
^  concepts  f^om  the  social  sciences  that  relate 

\(o  families  in  a  community 

1328       SOCIAL  EDUCA-WON,  YEAR  3 

An  introduction  to  basic  relationships 
among  lifestyles,  environments,  $nd 
traditions  for  3d  graders  »  / 

1331        RELEVANT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  ACTIVE 
LEARNiriG  (REAL)  SETS4  AND  II 

'  A  set  of  resource  materials  designed  to  help 

people  better  understand  therpselves  and  '  . 

their  potentials 

1334'      PEOPLE  Alio  PROBLEMS 

;i  }llm.  created  for  teachers  to  stimulate 
thought   and  discits^on   on   developing  . 
problem  solving  skills  of  student^ 

1336       SOCIAL  -    DEVELOPMENT  AND 
"  BEHAVIOR:       AN'  ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

'    An  annotated  bibliography  referring  to 

children's  peer  relationshipf,  interpersonal  ,  ( 
.  competence, ,  '  ^social  attitudes,  and  i 
^  sociometric  techniqifes 

A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  VALU5S 
EDUCATION  RESOURCES 

A  paper  to  aid  in  the  selection  of-  values 
education  materials  ^ 

EDUCAYING  prisoners  '  FOR 
SOCIALLY  CONSTRUCTIVE  ROLES  ^ 

A  document  concerned  with  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  education 
and  certification  of  teachers  of  inmates 

PREPARING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
REL^ATIVE  TO  VALUES:  A  LOOK  AT 
MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

A  clarification  of  the  development  of  moral  • 
judgment  _  -|      r-;  - 
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1340  PREPARING    TEACHERS,  STUDENTS 
..    AND      CI'TIZENS      TO  DEAL 

CONSTRUCTIVELY  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  AND  POTENTIALITIES  OF 
AGING 

A  mdnograf^h  to  understand  the  physical 
and  psychological  aspects  of  aging 

1341  SOCIAL    DEVfeLOPMENT   IN  YOUNG 
CH^LDREI^:  A  REPORT  FOR  TEACHiRS 

4.  A  review  of  the  current  psychologic^ 

'    research  on  social  development  in  children 
ages  3-8  ' 

1343       SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Tlvining  ^terials   to  help  education^ 
*         administrators    and    teachers    look  at 
educational  encounters  in  ^ terms  of  social 
action  organization 

VALUES  .  EDUCATION:  APPROACHES  » 
ANd  MATERIALS 

A  paper  to  help  social  studies  educators 
organize,  comprehend,  and  choose  'values 
education  materids  appropriate  to  their 

needs^  ^ 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  A  RESOURCE 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATORS 

.  ^  A  volume  which  ^  describes  10  areas  of 
educational  practice  for  applying 
social  psych^gjical  resources 

1341  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  UNI^ 
(AGIU)/(CURRICULUM  ALTERNATIVES 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS) 

A  review  and  comparison  of  nme  High 
school  soctal  studies  programs      .  ^"^ 

1350       LEARNING      WITH      GAMES:  AN 
ANALYSIS     OF     SOCIAL  STUDIES 
EDUCATIONAL      GAMES  AHty 
SIMULATIONS 

A  book  which  describes  and  analyzes  mmes 
and  simulations  suitable  for  children  ifi 
gkdesK'12 

1361  BRiMSING  ABqUT  CHANGE  IN  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  EDUCATION  i 

A  pubiioafion  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
)         umque.  problems  of  diffusion,  adoption,  and 
change  in  social  studies 

1362  ■    COPING  '    WITH  COMMUNITY 

CONTROVERSY:  ^GUIDELINES  FOR 
INTRODUCING  NEW  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
PROGRAMS      ,  ' 

General  guidelines  and  introduction  to  new 
*  social  studies  programs 

-  *  •      - . 

1363  IS,  19,  20:  WILL  tHEY  VOTE?  ' 

'  A  document  containing^  suggestions  qnd 
resources  for  preparing  and  motivating  new 
young  voters 

1364  »  GEOGRAPHY  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
'  SEC6NDARY  EDUCATION:  TRADITION 

TO  OPPORTUNITY 

A  paper  on  the  precollege  teaching  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  from  l£  " 
to  thC'present  , 
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1366  GLOBAL  DIMENSIONS  IN  THE  NEW 
SCX:iAL  STUDIES 

.1  utrvev  winch  idcntijlvs  a  number  of 
ttuidmls  and  guides  that  contain 
components  useful  for  global  education 

1366  GUIDELINE^  FOR  USING  A  SOCIAL 
SIMULATION/GAMES 

Suty^estions  which  provide  analytical  and 
tritical  infornuition  on  the  use  of 
unitilationf^inies  in  social  studies 
classr(X)nts 

1367  PREPARING  TO  TEACH  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE:  SOURCES  ANO  APPROACHES 

I  moi  iograph  listing  resources  a  nd 
vistriietioM  methods  for  secondary 
teachers  of[x)litical  science 

1368  PROFILES  OF  PROMISE  (POPs) 

,  A  set  of  descriptive  brochures  that  highligfit 
innovative  social  studies  programs  and 
practices 

1360  ,  TEACHING      AMERICAN  *  HISTORY: 

SOURCES  ANO  APPROACHES 

.1  paper  to  help  social  studies  teachers 
redesign    American    history    courses  to 
incorporate  new  ^teaching  processes  and 
•     '  approaches 

1361  TEACHIIjIG  PSYCHOLOGY 
,  SECONOARY  SCHOOLS  / 

A  paper  wfiich  examines  the  history 
growth  ofprecollegc  i)sychologv 

1362  TIPS^  FOR  TEACHING  ABOUT  THE 
BICENTENNIAL  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
STUOIES 

.^1  paper  wh  ich  suggests  so  me  creative 
classroom  approaches  and  mterials  easily 
implcn':.ued  by  social  studies  teachers 

1363  TIPS  FOR" TEACHING  ABOUT  ETHNIC 
HERITAGE  IN  PRE-COLLEGE  SOCIAL  ' 
STUOIES. 

,-l  {Mper  to  aid  {rrecolUge  teachers  who  arc 
teaching  or  plan  to  teach  ethnic  studies 

TIPS  FOR  TEACHING  PRE  COLLEGE  • 
SOCIOLOGY 

I  document  wfiich  provides  teachers  of 
grades  7-12  with  siii^gcstions  for  teaching 
sociology 
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TRENOS  AND  RESOURCES  IN 
PRE-COLLEGE  TEACHIIQG  OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

A  paper  which  traces  the  growth  in  the 
importance  of  anthropology  from  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present  time 
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1373       CLASSROOM    ANO  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (CLAIM)  « 

Inservice  teacher  training  program  to  assist 
teachers  in  reducing  the  frequency  of 
behavior  problems  and  increase  the  quality 
of  academic  work 

1376       C60PERATIVE.     URBAN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (CUTE) 

i*rescrvice  teacher  education  program  to 
prepare  teachers  for  inner-city  schools 
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CROSS-AGE  PEER  HELP 

Two-day  worksfiop  to  train  (earns  of  school 
personnel  to  set  up  a  cross*age  tutoring 
program 

INTERACTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Program  foa4Sing  on  the  three  phases  of 
interaction  analysis  instruction:  tallying, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  and  usage 

INTIRACTION  ANALYSIS.  A 
MINICOURSE 

Dvining  course  for  elementary*  ami 
secondary*  teachers  using  microteaching  to 
dtmonstrate  the  special  skills  of  verbal 
communicafion 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  FACULTY 
TEAMING:  A  WORKSHOP 

Series  of  activities  to  encourage 
development  of  teams  of  members  from 
different  facets  of  the  teacher  education 
faculty  ^ 

minicourse  1:  effective 
ouestidning-elementary  level 

A  microtea^hing  program  to  train  teachers 
to  ask  more  effective  questions  in  class 
discussions  *  , 


8:  ORGANIZING 
LEARNING-PRIMARY 


MINICOURSE 
INDEPENDENT 
LEVEL 

A  self-instructional  nicroteachbig  program 
to  help  teachers  meet  individual  learning 
needs  in  grades  A'*  J 

MINICOURSE  10:'  ROLE  PLAYING  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM  , 

A  microt each  ing- approach  to  help  teachers  ' 
*plan  student  role-playing  activities  for 
grades  4*  1 2 


15:  ORGANIZING 
LEARNING-INTER* 


MINICOURSE 
INDEPENDENT 
MEDIATEXEVEL 

A  self-contained  niicrot caching  program  to 
train  teachers  to  plan  and  use  Independent 
study  activities  in  grades  4-8 

MINICOURSE  23:  CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT  THROUGH  POSITIVE 
REINFORCEMENT 

A  microteaching  approach  to  introduce 
teachers  of  grades  1-6  to  basics  of 
reinforcement  theory 

MODULES  ANO  THEIR  ROLE  IN 
PERSONALIZED  PROGRAMS:^  A 
WORKSHOP  (MTRIPP) 

^  Two-day  workshop  to  introduce  educators 
to  competency-based  teacher  education 

SELECTING  COMPUTER 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  " 

Materials  to  provide  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  with  an  introduction  to 
the  basics  of  using  computer  hardware  for 
computer-enhanced  instruction 

SETTING  UP  THE  CLASSROOM  (PART 
OF  V  THE  CONCEPTS  ANO  LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT)  ^ 

Training  thanual  presenting  gtiidelinejs  for 
kindergarten  teachers  in  developing  a 
constructive  classroom  atmosphere 
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,  SYSTEMATIC       AND  OBJECTIVE 
ANALYSIS  OF  INS/rUCTION  (SOAI) 

I'eachvr  instruction   in  self-analysis  and 
analysis  of  the  teaching  skills  of  others 

TEAMSG  AMES-TOURNAMENT  (TGT) 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS 
CURRICULUM  UNITS 

An  instructional"'  method  of  using  group 
competition  among  groups  of  stitdeijts  * 
having  equal  ability 

TRAINING  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
PERSONAL  ASSESSMENT  FEEDBACK 
SYSTEM  (PART  OF  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT 
SYSTEM  (COMPASS)  DEVELOPED  FOR 
TH  E  P  ERSONALI^CD  TEACHER 
.  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (PTEP) 
Technique- training  inaterials  for  counseling 
psychologists  in  teacher  education  programs 
to  train  others  in  personal  assessment 
feedback  counseling. 

TRAINING  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
PERSONALIZED  VIDEOTAPE 
FEEDB/4CKSYJSTEM 

Materials  to  help  teacher  training  staff 
personalize  ifnd  increase  the  impact  of  the 
feedback  given  to  students 
ASS  ESS  I NG       AND  INFLUENCING 
BEHAVIOR:   A  SELFINSTRUCTIONAL 

TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ^  ^ 

A    self-instructional   program    to    train  ' 
teachers  to  tfleasure  and  change  student 
behavior  i 
DESIGN     AND     DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CURRICULAR  MATERIALS 
A  course  to  teach  methods  and  techniques 
for      designing     and  implementing 
individualized  curriculum  materials^ 
INDIVIDUALLY  GUIDED  MOTIVATION 
(IGM)  (PART  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALLY 
GUIDED  MOTIVATION  SYSTEM) 
A  system  to,^  enable  teachers  to  relate 
instruction  to  specific  curriatlim  areas  and 
atta in  motivational  obfec  lives 

PR  EPARI  NG  AND  USING 
SELFTEACHING  UNITS  FOR  FOREIGN 
'LANGUAGES  ^ 

Self  teaching  units  to  guide  the  teacher's 
choice  in  learning  medium  and  evaluatioi\ 
procedures  for  ^caching  foreign  languages 

'  THE  USE  OF  LEARNING  PRINCIPLES  IN 
INSTRUCTION 

Textbook  on  the  design  of  lessons  and^ 
curriculum  for  graduate  students  and 
curriatlum  designers  ^ 

ACCREDITATION  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
PROMISE  OF  PBTE 

A  paper  on  the  relationship  between  the 
accreditation  of  teacher  education 
institutions  and  performance-based  teacher 
education 

ALTERNATIVES  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF 
EDUCATION  CONFRONTED  WITH 
E  DUCATION  ENROLLMENT  AND 
REVENUE  REDUCTIONS 

A  review  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  and 
its  implications  for  teacher  education 
institutions  ,  '15'^?^^/ 
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1434  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  IN  THE  INNER 
CITY:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
ON  THEIR  PROBLEMS  AND  SOME 
POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

A  review  of  the  literature  of  problems  of 

beginning  teachers  working  in  the  inner  city 
t 

1435  THE  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  SCHOOL: 
PHOENIX  OR  DODO  BIRD 

A  discussion  of  the  history,  purpose,  and 
future  of  campus  schools 

1436  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  SYSTEMS 
IN  PREPARING  SCHOOL  PERSPNNEL 

A  state-of-the-art  and  42-item  Nbliograpjiy 
on  classroom  observation '  systems  in 
preparing  school  personnel 

1437  C0M1>ENSAT0RV  EDUCATJON: 
^  IMPLICATIONS       FOR  TEACHER 

EDUCATION  "n) 

A  paper  providing  an  analysis  of 
development  and  teacher  implications  of 
compensatory  education 

COMPETENCY.BASED  EDUCATION: 
THE  STATE  OH  THE  SCENE 

An  outline  of  the  competency-based 
education  movement  in  the  United  States 

COMPREHENSIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR 
TEACHER  EDUCATION:  A  CpNCISE 
GUIDE  DERIVED  -^ROM  DONALD.  R/ 
CRUICKSHANK'S  STUDY  OF  > 
PROPOSALS/  FOR  SECOND^HASE 
COMPREHENSIVE  ELEMENTARY. 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  MODELS 
(PROJECT 

A  review  of  applicants  for  phase  2  of  the 
program  to  determine  their  general  charac- 
^         teristics  and  their  reactions  to  the  program 

1440  CONCEPTS    OF    TEACHER  CENTERS 

Review  of  the  literature  on  problems^  of  - 
designing  a  teacher  center 

1441  EFFECTiyE       OBSERVATION  OP 
EDUCATORS 

A  discussion  of  how  teachers*  value  systems 
can  determine  their  interpretations  of 
children's  behavior 

1442  EXPLORING  TEACHERS' CENTERS 
Descriptions  of  centers  that  offer' inservice 
training  or  advisory  services  to  elementary 
schoolteachers 

1443  FIELDBASED  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
AND        K    l  2  PERSONNEL 

^        RESPONSIBILITIES      IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION:  A  REVIEW 

An  examination  of  the  implications  of 
field-based  teacher  education 

1444  FLEXIBILITY  IN  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
AND  NCATE  STANDARDS 

A  discussion  of  flexibility  as  it  is  viewed  by 
the  standards  of  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

1445  A  GUIDE  TO  A  COMPETENCY-BASED 
FIELD-CENTERED  SYSTEMS 
APPROACH      TO  ELEMENJAHJt/ 
TEACHER  EDUCATION   *  0^ 

,1  model  demonstrating  elementary  teacher 
competencies  necessary^  for  certification 
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A  GUlOE  TO  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHE^^  EOUCATION 
PROGRAM 

A  modd  }or  leathing  approached  as  a 
clinical  practice 

A  GUlOE  TO  EOUCATIPNAL 
SP  ECl  F  IC  ATI  ONS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  ElEMENTARY 
TEACHER  EOUCATION  PROGRAM 

Specificaiwfis  of  behavioral  objectives  in 
elementary  education  and  in  elementary 
teacher  ^preparation 

A  GUlOE  TO  GEORGIA  EOUCATIONAL 
MOOEL  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  '  'i^ 

A  presentation  of  an  elementary  teacher 
education  program  which  is  based  on 
teacher  performance  b^Jj^viors 

A  GUlOE  TO  MODIEL  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  * 

A  model  s^hich  attempts  to  institutionalize 
change  by  analysis  of  educational  roles  and 
objectives 

-  A  GUlOE  TO  A  MOOEL  FOR  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  ,  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 

A  guide  to  planning  instruction  with 
behavioral  objectives  for  preparation  of 
elementary  schoolteachers 

A  GUlOE  TO  A  M^OOEL  OF 
TEACHER  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
INOIVIOUALIZATIOf^OF  INSTRUCTfON 

An  educational  model  to  humanize 
education  through  individualjzed  instruction 
A  GUlOE  TO  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  UNOERGRAOUATE 
ANO  IN-SERVICE  '  TEACHER 
EOUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
A  sample  of  elementary  teacher  education 
models  to  train  teachers  to  confront  and 
initiate  change 

A  *GUIOE  TO  THE  TEACHER. 
INNOVATOR:-^  A  PROGRAM  TO 
PREPARE  TEACHERS 

A  model  to  train  teachers  for  four  roles: 
institution'bidlder,  interactive  teacher, 
innovator,  and  scholar 

GUIDELINES  FOR  THf  SELECTION  OF 
STUDENTS  INTO  PROGRAMS  OF 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

A  review  of  research  evidence  relating  to  the 
selection  of  students  for  teacher  education 

THE  GOVERNANCE,  OF  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

A 
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paper  reviewing  three  theses  of  teacher 
education 


IN-SERVICE  TEACHER 
EOUCATION-SOURCES  IN  THE  ERIC 
SYSTEM 

A  review  of  1 973' 74  insvrvice  teacher 
education  documents  in  the  ERIC  data  base 
system 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
BEGINNING  TEACHER 

An  overview  of  inservice  education  from  an 
analysis  of  the  literature 
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IN-SERVICE  EOUCATION  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  OISAOVANTAG^O 
AOULTS  • 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  tKe  goals  of 
adult  basic  education  students 

MICROTEACHING:  HISTORY  ANO 
PRESENT  STATUS 

A  state-of-thd-art  paper  summarizing  the 
history  and  uses  of  microteaching 

MICROTEACHING:  SELECTED  PAPERS 

A  report  on  three  microteaching  programs 

PARSING  THE  PARADOX:  ASSURING 
QUALITY  IN  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
PREPARATION 

A  presentation  ^of  problems  involved  in 
changing  teacher  certification 

PERFORMANCE-BASED 
CERTIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 

A  consideration  of  techniques  needed  for 
determining  an  individual's  ability  to  teach 
,   in  the  public  schools  and  to  qualify  for 
certification 

PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES  AT  THE  PRfSERVICE 
LEVEL 

A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  definition,  role, 
and  purpose  of  preservice  '  laboratory 
services 

'  PROGRAMMATIC    DEVELOPMENT  OF 
^  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

M  discussion  of  teacher  training  centers,  and 
specialized  workshops  * 

.PROMISING  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
TRAINING  AND  RENEWAL  OP 
TEACHER  EDUCATORS 

A  variety  of  trends  and  programs  in 
preservice  and  inservice  teacher  educator 
training  ' 

PROTOCOL  MATERIALS:  TRAINING 
MATERIALS  FOR  UNITING  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE 

A  paper  on  history,  theory,  pmctice,  and 
evaluation  of  protocol  materials 

A  READER'S^  GUlOE  TCT  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  MODELS  FOR 
PREPARING  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

A  guide  to  preservice  teacher  education 
models 

^HOOLCOLLEGE  .   RELATIONS  IN 
PREPARING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

An     analysis     of     the  school-college 
relationship  in  preparing  school  personnel 

SIMULATldN  AS  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL 
ALTERNATIVE  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  field  of  simulation  as 
an  instructional  alternative  in  *  teacher 
education  ^  ♦ 

SIMULATION  IN  PREPARING  SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 

An  oveniew  of  how  simulation  relates  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  school 
personnel 
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STRUCTURED  CAREER  DEVELOPWENJ 
FROM  TEACHER  AIDE  AND  BEYOND  * 

'!  dcicnptiott  of  implementation  of  career 
ladders  and  advancement  programs  for 
school  para  professionals 

A  SYNTHESIS,  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
INNOVATION  »M  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
FU-RTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ADULTS 

A  description  of  eigf\t  projects  concerned 
with  program  mnovation  for  adult  learners 

TEACHING  CENTERS:  TOWaRD  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  SCENE 

An  overvievj  of  different  teacher  center 
concepts  • 

TOWARD  A  HUMANE  CURRICULUM 

Six  aspects  of  "humaneness"  are  discussed 
ofid  applied'to  curriculums  in  this  paper 

UNIQUE  CHALLENGES  OF  PREPARING 
TEACHERS  FOR  JNNER-CITY  SCHOOL: 
PROGRESS  Af«b  PROSPECTS 

A  paper  on  the  history  and  prospects  for 
inner-city  'teacher  education  ^ 
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UTILIZATION  of'  INFORMATION 
RESOURCES  IN  PLANNING'  TEACHER 
PROFESSIOr^AL  PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS 

A  publication  providing  teacher  educators, 
educational  innovators,  and  decisionmakers 
Mith  resource's  to  manage  change 
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